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et this 
clear up all doubt 


a blain statement of 
fact to the motoring 
public 


Anyone who tells you that you cannot get balloon 
tire mileage today equal to that of the best High 
Pressure Cords is quoting from ancient history. 

With the perfection of the Goodrich Silvertown 
Balloon all existing doubt of balloon tire perform- 
ance went out of date. 

Let us make this plain—let us make it brief—let 
us get it straight— 
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Silvertown Balloons deliver mileage equal 
to that of any Tires ever manufactured. 
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It doesn’t cost you a single mile of distance for 
thousands of miles of comfort and safety. 

Put Silvertown Balloons on your car and you can 
depend on them to give you the highest degree of 
satisfaction and economy. 


There is conveniently located near you a Good- 
rich dealer ready to serve you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
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Belvo lwist 


eA cloth to keep you cool 


A worsted suit-fabric so light and 
porous you can slip into it and forget 
all about the temperature. So strong 
too that it wears almost indefinitely. 
Enough weight to allow all the nice- 
ties of Society Brand tailoring—but 
not a bit more. It’s cool! Most im- 
portant—you'll find a suit of Belvo 
Twist as correct in cut as your Society 
Brand suits for other seasons. A de- 
gree of distinction altogether rare in 
summer clothes. 


In shades of gray or tan; 
plaids and Stripes 


8 _fociety Brano 


(lothes 


In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED 


- Montreal 
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—~and then he bought a cake of Ivory! 
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It Floats 


Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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MILY found* 
Biarritz, now 
that the season 
was over, something 
of a bore; but they 
lingered on, partly be- 
cause the rates were 
so much lower, and 
partly because her 
stepmother, Suzanne, 
seemed to be finishing 
up a little affair with 
the director. Emily 
shrugged at the 
thought. Duval was 
presentable enough, 
thanks to his oppor- 
tunities; and, of 
course, Suzanne at her 
age had to take her 
men as she could get 
them; but really, a 
hotel director —— 
Surely one might fly 
one’s kite a little 
higher than that. 
Some weeks earlier 
the beach, even at this 
early hour—that 
charming intimate 
curve of beach, like the 
dress circle of a thea- 
ter—would have been 
brilliant with striped 
bathing tents, vivid 
great parasols, gayly 
dressed and undressed 
ladies of the three 
worlds,great,lesserand 
half. Emily wondered 
in which of these she 
and Suzanne were usu- 
ally classed by the on- 
lookers. But what did 
they matter, the on- 


a yacht or two about. 
Emily had noticed a 
very nice one, Spanish 
probably, dockedin the 
lower town, but the 
owners did not come to 
the casino, or Emily 
would have met them. 
Duval was very useful 
in that way. Nobody 
of any importance was 
stopping at the hotel, 
merely a few domestic 
parties, of the onlooker 
class. 

Emily yawned. She seemed, in her shapeless little-girl frock, with the pale waves 
of hair cropped close to her pretty head, very young and frail, her skin of that delicate 
magnolia pallor which is thick enough never to burn or freckle. 


Flowerlike every feature 
As if one’s breath would fray the lily of a creature. 


And, indeed, a good deal of breath had begpgyasted in the effort here and there. 
Emily owed her unfrayed lilyhood, and also the chat her exquisite, fragile little body 
was as muscular and active as that of a cat, tthe dying counsels of her father—his 


J 


/ 


She Was Wakened at Last by Four Eyes Gazing Fixedly at Her 


> 


By ELEANOR 


TLCLUS TRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


best and practically his 
only legacy to her. 

“The contours, my 
pet, are essential,’’ Mr. 
Weldon had adjured 
her. “To keep really 
fit, exercise is advis- 
able—swimming, rid- 
ing, skiing, tennis, 
whatever is the jeu of 
the place, that you 
must do well; but not 
too well. Sports are 
as helpful in making 
acquaintance as a good 
dog, or going to the 
English church. 
Bridge, too; but in 
moderation, .my pet; 
otherwise it is bad for 
the expression. And, 
of course, you will not 
be seen at the 
tables’’—he meant the 
sort in casinos—“‘ until 
after you are thirty. 
By that time you will 
have married, so it will 
not matter what you 
do. But it is wretched 
form to appear sport- 
ing before thirty. 

“With regard to 
marriage,’ went on 
this very experienced 
gentleman, ‘‘my ad- 
vice to you is the same 
as in golf: Keep your 
eye on the ball. Re- 
member that a prince, 
Oriental or Slavic, is 
the equivalent of a 
duke, Continental; of 
a baronet, English; 
and of a millionaire, 
American. No matter 
what distractions of- 
fer, no matter what 
temptations arise— 
and there will be temp- 
tations, or you are not 
my daughter—keep 
your eye on the ball.”’ 

She was his daugh- 
ter and she had done 
so. Poor dear papa! 
He, too, had known the 
difficulties that beset 
the path of a wander- 
ing beauty in Europe, 
none better; and he 
had done his best for her. Since he found himself unable to leave his daughter a suitable 
income, he had made what amend was possible; he had left her a stepmother who had 
one, and who could furnish as well the necessary background of chaperonage. Not 
that Suzanne as a background was all that could be desired, perhaps; but one did what 
one could. She was at least of an amiable and generous nature. 

“T think,” said the girl to herself, “that I shall go out into the Bay of Biscay and 
think things over.’”’ She always did her best thinking in the bathtub. 

Since nobody was about to stare except a few natives, she did not bother to shroud 
her slim loveliness in a beach wrap, but ran out onto the nearest of the two little 
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Emily Had Caught the Contagion and Worked With the Rest, Worked Till Blisters Broke on Her Hands 


pine-clad promontories that jut out into the water and 
took a neat header. Then she turned over on her back and 
let the Atlantic playfully slap at her face and tug at her 
with its undertow while she thought. 

There was a good deal to think about; for example, 
young Prince Abdul—only an Egyptian, to be sure, and 
almost dark enough to be doubtful—it was hard to shed 
one’s American prejudices. But she loved his yacht and 
his string of polo ponies, and he adored her silvery blond- 
ness; and the dot was certainly no object. What had hap- 
pened to put him off? Had she seemed too cool? And old 
Sir Harry Congers, correct, substantial as his appearance; 
he had been on the very point of speaking to mamma—as 
Suzanne became on occasion—when something had called 
him away from Biarritz. He had left a bushel or so of roses 
and a very pretty bracelet, but he had not returned. Why? 
Had she been too approachable? 

There were moments when Emily confessed to a slight 
inward panic. Nearing thirty and nothing in sight! Was 
she never to have done with this roving from pillar to post, 
this robbing Peter, as it were, to keep from paying Paul? 
Could the trouble be Suzanne? 

Poor dear papa, she had to admit, had rather over- 
reached himself when he married her. If he could only 
have postponed his demise a little longer, until his child 
was safely settled in a suitable walk of life! An unattached 
father can do so much more for a girl than she can do for 
herself. 

A wave slapped her suddenly too hard to be pleasant, 
and she saw that she was in danger of being swept against 
the boiling rocks, where a man had recently, at a high tide 
like this, been pounded to a jelly. She exerted herself and 
got out of the caldron, but the effort left her tired. She 
thought she would land on the farther rocks, where the 
slope was gradual. But after a few moments she saw that 
she could not make it, and glanced over her shoulder to call 
the coast-guard boat which usually waited near that dan- 
gerous point. But the season was over; a frugal municipal 
government had withdrawn the boat. 

“Well, well!”’ said Emily aloud. “Here I am in the Bay 
of Biscay with nobody to rely on but myself.” Not, how- 
ever, an unusual situation for her. 

She struggled a little and swallowed water. “If I don’t 
make it,” she thought, “‘they’ll find me in the surf in a very 
messy condition, and the Daily Mail will have headlines— 
The Beautiful Miss Weldon of Kentucky Drowned at 
Fashionable Biarritz—why must beauties always be from 


Kentucky or from Baltimore?—and Suzanne will have a 
chance to wear mourning again; which would suit her very 
well; so why struggle?” 

She was roused from these macabre reflections by a voice 
which spoke to her out of the deep: “If mademoiselle will 
put her hand on my shoulder, please ——” So a coast 
guard had been watching after all. 

She lay in a cove on the rock island, resting, a little sick 
from the salt water she had swallowed, glad of the sun that 
beat down upon her in that sheltered place. She wished 
she had more clothes on; the tide breeze was chilly, and 
after all, coast guards are men. But this one stood with his 
back to her, as far away as he could get; if the rock had 
been larger he would have been farther. It got smaller as 
the tide rose. She smiled to realize that. He was a hand- 
some fellow, young, with straight black hair, high cheek 
bones, deep-set eyes; not a Spanish type, nor yet quite 
French. Emily looked him over appreciatively before she 
spoke. 

“Thank you so much for saving me from a watery 
grave.” 

“Tt is nothing—mademoiselle, I mean, was still swim- 
ming quite strongly. I was not necessary.” 

“Oh, but you were! I was about to give up swimming. 
I wonder,’’ she murmured idly, “‘if your name happens to 
be Neptune?” 

“No, mademoiselle. My name is Esteban.” 

Still he would not look at her. She saw with amusement 
that he was embarrassed rather than intrigued by her ap- 
pearance. Evidently this was no Frenchman. 

“Neptune and siren alone on rock,’’ she murmured, imag- 
ining the picture; and saw his cheek twitch a little as if he 
understood. ‘You need not wait, thank you,” she added 
pleasantly. 

“Mademoiselle has been good enough to say I was 
necessary sd 

“Not now,” she replied. ‘I shall not commit suicide 
today. You must remember your duties. There may be 
other discouraged swimmers about.”’ 

He hesitated and then said quietly, ‘ Mademoiselle is 
mistaken in thinking me a coast guard. I was watching— 
only for mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh!”’ It was her turn to be embarrassed. She looked at 
him more closely. There was something vaguely familiar 
in his appearance. The smooth skin, brown as an Indian’s, 
tattoo marks on the chest like a sailor’s, a fine athlete’s 
figure—and then, despite the shyness, his air of quiet 


confidence. It was difficult, she reflected, to be sure of a 
gentleman without his clothes on. Her rescuer wore only 
swimming trunks. 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured, “‘ you say you were 
watching for me?” 

He replied surprisingly with a sort of controlled fervor, 
“T have been watching for mademoiselle ever since the 
first moment I saw her.” 

She bit her lip. ‘‘ Really? You are not stopping at our 
hotel, I think?” 

He shook his head. There were other hotels near by, of 
course; there was that yacht in the lower town. ‘‘I am 
native here,”’ he said. 

Emily regretted her apology. Her head lifted haughtily. 
For a mere native he had been impertinent. But for all 
she knew there might be native gentlemen. 

“You mean you are Basque?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, Basque.” 

“But you speak English remarkably well.” 

He said quietly, ‘To one who speaks the Eskuara, no 
language is impossible; in that we are like Russians. But 
I have been in.England; also in America.” 

“Tn the United States?” 

“Tn both Americas. Basques are a seafaring people.” 

“You are a sailor, you mean? A fisherman, perhaps?”’ 
She had heard of the Basque whalers off Newfoundland. 

“Both, mademoiselle; and other things.” 

Suddenly she knew where she had seen him; down in 
the lower town, working over a boat on the stocks, bare- 
foot, his trousers rolled to the knee. She had realized for 
the first time how becoming the Basque costume was to a 
handsome man, the close-fitting béret worn over one ear, 
the wide red sash. She remembered, too, that the man had 
looked at her as he was doing now, with grave shy glances 
that turned away when they met hers. Emily was expert 
in such matters; she knew there was nothing to resent or 
fear in admiration such as this, no matter from whom it 
came. She decided to play Cophetua, as it were, to his 
beggar maid. 

“Sit down here beside me,” she said kindly—‘‘you will 
have to soon, anyway, if this rock gets any smaller—and 
tell me about Basques. It is so strange to be living among 
a people of whom one knows nothing, whose life goes on 
independently of us, as if we were not here.” 

xt hes been going on independently of you for thirty 
ces S. ‘he remarked quietly. ‘‘ You find it strange to 
sec, S>>ple deeply rooted as a forest; while we find it 


ut 
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strange to see a people who wander about in families, like 
the Arabs, but without the Arabs’ tents, living in hotels, 
railway cars, other people’s houses ——” 

Emily found herself somewhat on the defensive. “But 
the Basques are wanderers too; you said so yourself. 
Sailors and fishermen ——’”’ 

“____ and smugglers and at one time pirates,” he fin- 
ished for her. ‘Yes, mademoiselle; but with this differ- 
ence: Basques return. The etcheonda is our home, our 
abiding place, no matter from how far we come to it.” 

“The etcheonda?”’ 

“Tn Germany it is called the Stammhaus; in America— 
it is not called at all.’”’ He smiled gravely. ‘“‘The efcheonda 
is the home to which one of our families belongs from gen- 
eration to generation; where all the sons may bring their 
wives to live when they are done with roving; to whose 
shelter every member of the family has his right, and to 
which all pay tribute.” 

“No,” said Emily thoughtfully, ‘in America it is not 
‘called at all,’ because it does not exist. With us the 
nearest approach to an efcheonda would be an apartment 
building, changed every few years. Which is perhaps why 
we do so much family wandering.” 

“Doubtless, mademoiselle,’”’ he agreed. 

Emily found the fellow oddly stimulating, intelligent; 
even humorous in a grave, simple way. And he was right. 
Roots—was not that what they needed, people like her and 
her father; what they desperately wanted and somehow 
could never find? They had torn themselves loose from 
their own foothold, the place where they belonged; yet 
where was that place? Certainly not an ugly prairie town 
near Chicago, where she had happened to be born! Again 
the slight panic came over her. Nearing thirty and no 
haven in sight; youth gone, beauty going, her charm ac- 
quiring a rather professional edge. She pulled herself to- 
gether with a shiver. What nonsense! Her beauty going, 
when she could see the reflection of it in the eyes of every 
man-she met—even this enamored native? 

“TI wonder why you have been watching for me,” she 
murmured. It was playing with fire, of course, but Emily 
wanted to play with fire just then; it gave her a fictitious 
sense of warmth. 

“Because I could not help myself,’”’ he muttered. “On 
the beach, at the casino windows, beneath your terrace— 
I could not keep away.” Still he did not look at her. 

She shook her head gently. “‘I am afraid you have been 
falling a little in love, Esteban. You must not do that.” 


“Why?” he demanded abruptly. 

She laughed a little. Why, indeed, when his respect was 
so extreme that he could not make up his mind to sit beside 
her? She shivered again, this time not from cold.- The 
game was beginning—the old exciting game. 

“Mademoiselle is chilled!’’ he exclaimed, noticing the 
shiver out of the back of his head apparently. ‘It would be 
best to run about a little.” 

It would be best, thought Emily dryly, to swim straight 
back to shore; but aloud she said, ‘“‘In bare feet on these 
rocks? No, thank you.” She looked up at him from under 
plaintive lashes. ‘‘If you want to go on saving my life, I 
really think you will have to come and—keep me warm 
yourself.”” Her tone was quite matter-of-fact. 

The temptation had come upon her too suddenly to re- 
sist; the need of strong arms about her, the touch of that 
powerful shoulder on which she had rested as they swam. 
It was not the first time she had been aware of primitive 
emotions, but as a rule she did not yield to them; she 
merely used them. Nobody had warned her that emotions, 
like muscles, strengthen with use. 

He was no longer glancing at her with swift, shy looks 
like caresses; he had turned to stare at her in startled 
questioning. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Esteban,’ she smiled encourag- 
ingly. “I’m not afraid of you. See how I trust you?” 

With a muttered exclamation he did as he was bid. His 
arm, stiff as a ramrod, encircled her coldly, but she could 
feel him trembling. Certainly this was no Frenchman! 
Even one of her own compatriots might have felt the 
national chivalry strained by such circumstances. She 
laughed a little, but she was trembling too. 

“You are trustworthy, aren’t you?” she teased him. 
“Perhaps you’d better go then, or you might be tempted to 
kiss me. Just as you like, of course!”’ 

“Madre de Dios!”’ he exclaimed, and made his choice. 

The tide had turned when they swam slowly and easily 
back together; easily, because the tide went out more 
calmly than it had come in, slowly because below the point 
of pines they were to separate forever. Esteban did not 
know this, but Emily did. 

“Look here! I don’t want you to think American girls 
are all like this,” she said suddenly, and rather oddly, con- 
sidering that she rarely had anything to do with her 
compatriots. ‘‘We’re not so bad as our bark—fortunately. 
We're rather decent asarule. I hardly know what came 
over me—a touch of sun, perhaps.” 


He turned toward her a look of grave and happy under- 
standing. ‘“‘We Basques are called the children of the sun, 
mademoiselle. You are not accustomed toit. Do not fear! 
Love comes so, without warning, if the heart is ready. It 
was so that it came to me.” 

“You think this has been love, then?’”’ she asked with 
some irony. 

His answer shamed and touched her: 
proof?” 

She wondered about it as they breasted the long waves 
together, side by side, gazing at each other. She wanted 
to remember how he looked always. Was he right, this 
stranger whom she had kissed and would never see again? 
Love—the meaning of things, the reason for them? No 
wonder, she thought rather piteously, that people were 
always trying to find it. 

Emily had matched her skill with famous amorists more 
than once, and had not lost. True, she had not won, either; 
but there are contests in which not to lose is sufficient 
victory. Despite a somewhat intensive experience, she had 
remained not so much skeptical of love as entirely ignorant 
of it. She believed it, indeed, one of those picturesque 
myths in which people conspire to pretend credence, for 
some reason, like the pretty idea that to be good is to be 
happy. She, for example, was quite good, technically 
speaking; but she had never been at all happy. Whereas 
Suzanne was always happy, and yet The girl shrugged 
a cynical shoulder, and gave her the benefit of the doubt. 

Thrills of the sort women discuss so freely nowadays she 
was quite familiar with; the thrill of the chase, of being 
chased; the thrill of uncertainty, not quite sure whether 
you could handle your man or not—far more exciting than, 
though on the same order as, the thrill of handling a lively 
horse. But this queer weakness, the melting sensation be- 
hind the eyeballs when you looked at each other, this absurd 
feeling that somebody was of more importance to you than 
yourself—an hour or two since, Emily could not have con- 
ceived the sensation of finding anybody more important to 
her than herself. Yet here she was dreading her final part- 
ing with this new lover, not so much for her sake as for 
his; she feared to hurt him. Curious! 

She let Esteban down easily when the time came, prom- 
ising to meet him on the point of pines as soon as it was 
dark enough. 

Her stepmother did not appear to have missed her 
particularly. ‘‘You’ve been gone ages, dear,” she said, 

(Continued on Page 70) 


“Have I not 


She Wondered About it as They Breasted the Long Waves Together, Side by Side, Gazing at Each Other 
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ARM RELIEF! Talk and tem- 

pest have gone through the 

Sixty-ninth Congress about ag- 
ricultural measures. Just as in legislative discussions and 
numbered bills about other issues, there is less significance 
in the immediate action taken than in the strong under- 
currents of our national life, sending bubbles up to the 
political surface. It is the bubbles one gets in the daily 
news; it is the bubbles with which politicians deal; but to 
measure the strength and direction of the undercurrents it 
is necessary to take deeper soundings. 

These deeper soundings are the concern of statesman- 
ship. True statesmanship in America must consider the 
agricultural problem with more and more seriousness; for, 
on the whole, though prosperity and adversity carry our 
farmers up and down, there can no longer be any 
doubt that our basic industry—agriculture—is 
askew in our economic fabric. 

Good statesmanship is not only the statesman- 
ship of leaders; it often is the even more potent 
mass statesmanship of public opinion. 

There is no general public opinion on the agri- 
cultural problem; there ought to be. There 
should be because the agricultural problem sits 
down at table with every individual and every 
family in the nation. 

The food we eat, produced by our basic indus- 
try, engages the labor of approximately a third of 
our toilers. The 
question is one of 
your food or that 
of your descend- 
ants. It is a ques- 
tion of fundamental 
decision and not of 
political soothing 
sirups. It involves 
a broad policy, as 
important in the 
end to every con- 
sumer as it is to 
every farmer, rather 
than mere _ bait 
dangling for a sec- 
tional agricultural 
vote, done by some 
fisherman for the 
Presidency. 

During the de- 
bate on the farm- 
relief bills a farmer 
wrote in: ‘‘ What- 
ever you do, please 
do not talk any 
more about edu- 
cating the farmer. In the main, the agriculture of the 
country is as advanced as industry. Don’t educate us on 
the farm problem.”” He might have added: “If you want 
to educate anyone educate the consumer. The problem is 
not the farmers’ problem; it is the nation’s problem.” 


Urban Pride Goeth Before a Fall 


UGLIELMO FERRERO is known all over the world 

as an interesting analyst of history and the rise and fall 

of civilizations. He came to America with his farsighted 

observations and then wrote, in his Ancient Rome and 
Modern America, the following words: 


“In no country of Europe are complaints of the expense 
of living more generally and loudly raised than in the 
United States. Why? Because in America the dispro- 
portion between the progress of the country and that of 
the cities, between industrial progress and agricultural 
progress, is even greater than in Europe, the home of pop- 
ulations which for centuries have been accustomed to a 
country life. It is a veritable recommencement de Vhistoire, 
and the study of the Roman Empire can be of the greatest 
service in helping us to understand it. It is the first serious 
universally felt symptom of that excessive urbanization 
which was the ruin of ancient Rome.” 


At the time I first read this book Roosevelt was saying 
constantly in conversations that the most serious task in 
America was the restoration and proper economic adjust- 
ment of American agriculture; and I find in my notes: 

“He believes the first requirement is to teach the urban 
and industrial population that it is their problem; that if 
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“ORGANIZATION WILL DO IT’”’ 


they do not help to solve it, the campaign to do so will 
take on the hideous mien of agricultural bloes fighting for 
a special privilege here or a subsidy there.” 

That is exactly what has begun to happen. 

I put down also: “Agriculture is the base. Nations are 
built and maintained on it. Its decay marks the coming 
of disruption. America has already begun to feel the chill 
of too much urbanization. Every civilization has gone 
tottering toward ruin because it sat down in great cities, 
congratulated itself on the marvels of spires, domes, money, 
pomp, and great stones placed upon great stones, and in 
factory and market turned its attention to the symbol of 
the coin. 

“But one cannot eat the coin; the symbol of perma- 
nence is not building stone or, indeed, the mountain from 
which it came; the symbol of permanence of civilization 
and nations is the nodding head of grain. If cities were 
wise enough the first monument erected in the largest 
public square, so that none should forget, would be a 
towering tribute to the harvest, done in deathless bronze.” 

The conviction grows deeper constantly that the agri- 
cultural problem needs more than political jackstraw 
playing, more than economic tinkering here and there. It 
needs more than a special-privilege relief. It needs a na- 
tional policy. It needs a national policy not made by farm 
bloes and Corn Belt lobbies, but by all of us—those who 
produce food and those who consume it. 

That national policy cannot be expressed in any single 
slogan. The disjointing of agriculture from the machinery 
of our progress and its refitting into our unified economic 
assembly is not anything to be written into a single 
legislative bill, much less to be found in any one cure-all 


» Jani al bottle. The politician who goes at it 
in that way identifies himself as a poli- 
tician rather than as a statesman. 

The readjustment is not so simple. Agriculture has not 
one, but several maladies. The politicians and the farm 
blocs use the demonstration of the maladies to advertise 
the virtues of patent medicines. That is the old patent- 
medicine game, and anyone who has followed the congres- 
sional debates this year recognizes the logic which argues: 

“Here are the kidney pills. Who can deny that there is a 

backache?” 


Rural Jack Horners and the Treasury Pie 


HERE is a backache in our agriculture. At the present 

time it is less acute than the lobbies of some of the farm 
organizations would have us believe. It is more than 
doubtful whether the mass of farmers of the country them- 
selves wish to have their hands reaching into the Treasury, 
in accordance with proposals such as appeared in the de- 
feated McNary-Haugen Bill in the last Congress and in 
the Haugen Bill as 
first presented in this 
Congress. 

Stripped of dis- 
guise, that proposal 
is to take out of the 
Treasury an 
amount almost equal 
tothe Federal income- 
tax reduction just 
effected in behalf of 
all of us. And why? 
To create a fund to 
be used to fix and 
maintain prices upon 
our important agri- 
cultural productions, 
in an attempt to leg- 
islate away the pres- 
ent situation, in 
which world prices 
control our prices. 

The service I am 
trying to render just 
now as an onlooker in Washington is to 
distinguish between legislative economic 
tinkering and broad, liberal, national pol- 
icy. 


as Treasury-looting enterprises, as class 


Measures urged in behalf of our 
farmers which can be branded as special © 
legislation, as special-privilege campaigns, — 


and minority-driven government as dis-— 


tinguished from general-welfare govern-— 


ment, defeat rather than advance the ends 
of wise and generous statesmanship in dealing with our 
farm problem. Such measures create a tendency to intro- 
duce little or big self-serving minorities; they lean toward 
the creation of the multi-party system of politics which is 
wrecking the democracies of Europe; they encourage the 
vote-baiting aspirant for office; and they give rise to end- 
less insincerity in Congress, where, especially in cases 
where such measures are marked for defeat, they are used 
by party or personal—and certainly petty—politics to em- 
barrass those who are more sincere and more responsible. 
They hand soothing sirup and saccharin to the agricultural 
interests. . 
Above all, such measures are deadly poison to efforts to 
solve the farm problems by any large comprehensive policy 


with a united country behind it. When forced back to the | 


disclosure that the legislation not only emphasizes class but 
tends to whip up sectionalism, such measures only irritate 
the self-interest of other sections and other classes. To the 
taxpayer who is offended there is added the consumer, who 
sees not only a new attempt to create a complicated legis- 


lative experiment to supplant economic laws but a price-_ 


fixing scheme directly contributory to high prices and the 
cost of living. Even the dairymen, the cattlemen and other 
agricultural interests shiver as this wind of higher cost of 
stock feed blows from the mouths of congressional de- 
baters. The average man feels that he need not worry 
about the farmer; the farmer appears only as trying to 
take care of himself too confoundedly well. Railroad labor, 
for instance, says: ‘If we made a drive for high wages, 
especially if it included putting our hands in the United 
States Treasury, and if that drive threatened higher freight 
rates, maybe we would hear a squeal from the farmer.” 
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"The damage done by the extreme farm-relief measures 

occupying so much attention toward the end of this con- 
gressional session is mainly a damage to the real solution 
of agricultural problems, because what is needed is the 
development of a national policy with a nation behind it 
and not a short-view farm policy with a lobby behind it. 

We Americans should have our faces turned toward a 
long view of our agricultural future; it is a matter of im- 
mense—indeed primary—concern perhaps to us, and cer- 
tainly to our posterity and the future of the United States. 
If it were handled with a vision broad enough it might 
rapidly become a presidential issue at a time when no 
other issue can be found, not only by the opposition but by 
the party in power. No one is handling it in that way. It 
is being used by ambitious hopefuls as the only catchhold 
in sight, but as they have snatched it up it is a brittle spear. 
Those who are using it are trying to help the farmer, but 
the main point is to roll Coolidge off his balance. 

Here is the essence of it: “‘At vote auctions, political 
bankruptcy pays nothing down and bids everything up.” 

So it was in 1924. ‘Oh, there will be trouble for C. C. 
in the Northwest,” said the farm-blockians. But as one 
who preached that doctrine says today: “‘And yet see 
what the Northwest did for him!” 

The brief of the farm question is this: An agricultural 
policy is needed. It is anyone’s political opportunity. 

Any successful program must be a national program—a 
program not only of the farmer, as it will be if we let it go, 
but of taxpayers, labor and industry, if we act with na- 
tional unity. 

Any successful program presupposes skill in awakening 
our alertness and intelligence and our own or our chil- 
dren’s self-interest as consumers, and skill as a nation 
maintaining its food independence. 

The problem is not primarily a social problem to educate 
the farmer and improve his mind; the problem is economic. 
It is to fit the farmer back into our economic assembly. 

Finally, the problem concerns not one but many ques- 
tions; it is not a thread but a whole fabric. 


Fishing for the Farm Vote 


De these fundamental principles receive substantial 
broad recognition in the congressional debates? No. 
The whole contest over the Haugen and Tincher bills was 
as fine an example of American legislative effort at its low 
ebb as one could easily find. 

Tinkering with the agricultural problem! Tinkering and 
jackstraws and soothing sirup and politics! Almost every 
insincerity, almost every feeble intrigue of propaganda and 
lobbying and minority-group, self-interest politics! Pea- 
nut politics in currents and cross currents! No coherence 
or unity even among the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try as to what they wanted! Political bait dangling and 
fishing for the farm vote of 1926 and 1928! And finally a 
situation in which American farmers could not know what 
it was all about any more than Congress itself could ex- 
plain. After a creditable session of attending to business— 
to the measures which kept our national clock ticking and 
getting the business done—behold—pettiness and political 
piping over farm relief! 

Many of us know already of the two prominent proposals 
for farm relief. Described in words of the First Reader, 
they were as follows: 

First, a proposal to take $375,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury. That proposal was based on the undoubted fact that, 
as Mr. Haugen, author of the proposal says, ‘‘ We produce 
and it is essential that we produce a surplus of certain agri- 
cultural commodities. This surplus must be sold in com- 
petition in the world markets. It is sold at the world price. 
But the surplus for export is not segregated from the 
supply for domestic con- 
sumption. Conse- 
quently the world price 
fixes the price for the 

entire crop. 
. Under these 

circumstances 

our present 

tarifi, “toma 
very large extent, 
isinoperative. The 
effect of the world 
price upon the en- 
tire crop can be 
removed by re- 
moving the export- 
able surplus so that 
the domestic price 
will be protected 
by the tariff.” 

No one denies 
that this statement 


represents a real economic difficulty for the 
farmer—one of the several economic malad- 
justments of our agriculture which need 
attention. As the report to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture says: 

“Tt is possible for a manufac- 
turer to adjust the volume of his 
production exactly to the esti- 
mated requirements of his 
market. This the farmer 
cannot do, since in many 
crops weather and pests 
have more weight than 
acreage in determining 
total yield. 

“Winds, droughts, 
floods, boll weevil, corn — 
borer, wheat rust and 
other pests and diseases 
make the accurate adjust- 
ment of the production 
of agriculture to estimated 
demand in order to avoid 
a surplus on the one 
hand and national un- 
derproduction, possibly 
famine, on the other, 
out of the question. 

“In 1920, the corn 
acreage of the United 
States, approximately 
101,000,000 acres, pro- 
duced at the rate of 31.5 


bushels an acre; in 1924 the yield was 22.9 bushels. On the 
same acreage base for those two years the variation in total 
yield, due to weather and other factors beyond the farmer’s 
control, was 858,000,000 bushels. 

“The average United States cotton acreage for the years 
1921-1924 was 35,000,000 acres. The 1921 yield was 124.5 
pounds the acre; in 1924, 156.8 pounds. The cotton-yield 
variation in those years, due to uncontrollable influences, 
amounted to 2,250,000 bales on the average acreage. 

“The 52,000,000 wheat acres, which produced on the 
average 16.5 bushels an acre, a total of 862,627,000 bushels 
in 1924, yielded only 12.8 bushels an acre, a total of 669,- 
365,000 bushels in 1925. The difference, which no degree of 
foresight or organization on the part of the farmers could 
have prevented, was nearly 200,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
In other words, the same acreage that yielded barely 
enough wheat to supply our domestic requirements in 1925 
had produced a gigantic exportable surplus the year before. 
The foregoing examples show conclusively that control of 
acreage is not control of production.” 

But can anyone be heard to say that the law of supply 
and demand may so readily be waved away by the sweep 
of a few congressmen’s hands, even with the rattle of ora- 
torical cuff links? 

And then what was the prescription for the relief and 
remedy written by these doctors? It was to ask the tax- 
payers to provide $350,000,000 of the $375,000,000 for a 
revolving fund. To do what? To purchase, withhold and 
sell the exportable surplus with the idea of indirectly fixing 
higher prices on the basis of the world price, plus tariff, 
plus transportation charges to the United States. Attached 
to this originally was the device of collecting—beginning 
after two years—a fee from the producers to make up the 
loss, so that the fund could be used for another purchase of 
another exportable surplus. 

The essence of this relief measure can be expressed 
thus: It is a proposal to have the taxpayers finance a 


price- 

doctoring 
board and to 
have the Goy- 
ernment set up as a 
selling agent. 

The essence of the Tincher 
Bill, the other important meas- 
ure, was the encouragement, by loans 
of the Government—to be repaid—of the 
large voluntary codperative-marketing organiza- 
tions. The Secretary of Agriculture had this to say 
of the Tincher proposal: 

“Tt will give a real impetus to collective action, 
which, by general agreement, is prerequisite to agri- 
cultural progress in our modern system. It will 
mobilize for farmers a credit resource adequate to 
let them go into the markets on even terms with 
all. It will help every farmer who has to sell his 
produce in the fall for lack of resources, to hold it 
over. It will help to stabilize the market for all 
farm products, not merely for three or four prod- 
ucts. It will not conflict with the interests of dis- 
similar regions. It does not propose any artificial 
disposition of the surplus such as would lead to an 
aggravated situation later. It involves no govern- 
mental price fixing, nor does it put the Government into 
the business of handling farm products. It does not offer a 
subsidy to farmers, but it does offer them the businesslike 
help that other groups enjoy.” 


The Old Army Game in Congress 


“TT IS not a threat to consumers, but is, instead, a con- 
tribution to the general stability of supply and markets. 

It keeps the business of marketing farm products in the 
hands of farmer-controlled agencies, where it belongs. It 
is sound, constructive, and will pave the way for the broad- 
est participation by farmers in the shaping of national 
policies. It seems to me that the present Congress will 
have taken a notable step in the interests of farmers and 
of the community at 
large if a measure along 
the lines of the Tincher 
Bill is enacted into law.” 
These two 
farm-relief 
ideas, together 
with a third 
not necessary 
to describe, were all 
reported out of 
committee at one 
time, although they 
conflicted—an ab- 
surd, almost un- 
paralleled ducking 
of responsibility. 
Such were the bones 
thrown into the 
mélée of the House. 


(Continued on 
Page 125) 


GOLK= 


HE doctor 

said, ‘Golf 

is what you 
need; it is much 
better to hit a pill 
than to swallow 
one. onis 
seemed to be 
good advice, so I 
purchased the 
regulation equip- 
ment, joined a 
couple of clubs 
and started out 
to master the in- 
tricacies of the 
most devilish 
game that was 
ever invented to 
test the temper 
and try the pa- 
tience of the hu- 
man race. 

Not so long 
ago, one of our 
leading editors 
got sour on golf 
and proposed 
that the nation 
be freed of the 
curse by Consti- 
tutional amend- 


ment. Fre- 
quently, after 
totaling the 


strokes on my 
score card, I 
have found my- 
self in complete agreement with the editor. Don 
Marquis, discussing this same matter, expresses 
the sentiments of a host of golfers. Hesays: “We 
never had any trouble like this with liquor. We 
could take it or leave it alone. We took all we could get 
for some years, and what we couldn’t get we let alone. We 
have no will power whatever where golf is concerned. Un- 
less we are rescued by a Constitutional amendment, we are 
done for. The Scotch invented the game so that while the 
rest of the world wastes its time in playing, they can get all 
the prosperity there is. Since taking up golf we no longer 
have friends; we have only golfing associates, and we don’t 
like them, because they can all play better than we can.” 

I attended the dinner given to the Walker Cup team the 
night before they sailed for England to play in the interna- 
tional match withthe Brit- 
ish team. The different 
speakers told how golf is a 
great builder of human 
character; how it is no 
longer a rich man’s pas- 
time, but is fast becoming 
the national game for the 
average citizen. I do not 
doubt that there is some 
truth in these statements. 
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Tut-Tut! 


UT I must confess that 

golf is also an effective 
developer of one’s vocabu- 
lary. I can now express 
my feelings with far more 
force than was ever possi- 
ble before. Experience has 
shown on frequent occa- 
sions that to restrain one’s 
language is to hurt one’s 
game. 

Arthur Balfour, when 
Premier of Great Britain, is 
an examplein point. While 
playing golf one day he got 
into a bad bunker, and on 
making an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to get out, he said, 
“Tut-tut!’’ Hetried again 
and failed, once more 


A Recent Caddies’ Tournament at the Rockaway Hunt Club. 
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exclaiming, ‘‘Tut-tut!’? The Scotch caddie was looking on, 
and at this remarked, ‘‘ Hoot, mon, tut-tut will ne’er get ye 
oot o’ that bunker!”’ 

But aside from these tendencies, it is probably true that 
golf makes for mental and physical poise. Since very few 
shots are the same, it is infinite in variety. Being a purely 
individual sport, in which the outcome practically always 
depends on the player himself, it is the world’s greatest 
suppresser of ego. As a revealer of character, golf is like- 
wise supreme. It does place one on his honor, for other 
players do not try and are not expected to watch you. 


PHOTO, BYL. E, EDGEWORTH, FROM HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, HONOLULU, T. H, 
Players at the Thirteenth Hole on a Hawaiian Golf Course 


He Scored 54 for Nine Holes 


The unfortu- 
nate truth is that 
the proper view- 
point of golf has 
not yet become 
universal. The 
principles of the 
game that are so 
sacred to many 
are certainly not 
appreciated by 
all. It would be 
an exaggeration 
to say that play- 
ers always act 
the part of gen- 
tlemen. Many 
regard golf as 
merely a matter 
of card and pen- 
cil, and their 
arithmetic is bet- 
ter than their 
game. Some do 
not show a proper 
respect for the 
rights of others or 
a willingness to 
play for the hole 
at every stroke. 


Stymied 


LOT of golf- 
ers wear 
glasses, but very 
few of them got 
their eye strain 
from reading up on the rules. Even the terms of 
the game are Greek to many. 5 
man turned to his caddie and said, ‘““Why 
couldn’t that fellow get his ball into the hole?’’ 
“He was stymied, sir,” was the reply. 
“Oh, was he?”’ said the other. ‘I thought he looked 
rather funny at luncheon.” 

A group of golfers out on the Pacific Coast, realizing 
the need for higher standards of golf, resolved recently to 
make an effort to improve present practices. The game has 
grown so fast that there has been a resulting laxity in the 
finer points of golf etiquette. The new movement is not de- 
signed to admonish players for every little slip of the rules, 
but is an attempt to get golfers everywhere to learn and 
observe the ethics of the game. The ultimate aim is to 
make golf, in fact as wellas 
in name, a builder of char- 
acter, and to make the 
players realize that honor 
and self-respect are more 
to be valued than victory. 

Down through the ages 
have comeallsorts of toasts 
to golf proposed by the 
lovers of the game. Boiled 
into one, these would read 
about as follows: 

Itis an accomplishment, 
a science, a contest, a test 
of temper, a trial of honor, 
an antidote for worry, a 
developer of concentration 
and a builder of health. It 
is a study in which you 
may exhaust yourself, but 
never your subject. It 
brings one close to Nature, 
sweeps away mental cob- 
webs and teaches one to 
extend courtesy and gen- 
erosity to an opponent. It 
is a study in psychology 
and a challenge from the 
subconscious mind. It is 
ateacher of philosophy and 
a doctor of therapy for 
nerves at high tension. It 
is a meeting place for par- 
ents and their children and 
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A Golf Ball Fisherman at White Sulphur Springs. He Gets 
Ten Cents for Each Bali and Salvages About Seventy a Day 


offers dad and mother a chance to be pals with the kids, 
thereby linking the entire family in a bond of common in- 
terest. It is doing more than all else to prevent walking 
from becoming a lost art, and is fascinating because it can 
never be conquered. In addition to all this, it offers the 
widest range of participation of any game, and yet it is not 
a game—it is an experience that one can enjoy until a 
wheel chair gets him. 

It is to the credit of golf that it can bring forth eulogies 
of this kind. But the game is not without critics, nor is 
it free of problems. I know a number of very success- 
ful business men who hold the opinion that golf is a 
waster of valuable time. 


The Ither Man Micht Die 


{pas are also many who believe that golf does the av- 
erage business man more harm than good. Some folks 
doubtless play too much golf. Even eighteen holes is quite 
wearing on the fellow who doesn’t play well and who suffers 


Girl Caddies at Le Touquet Golf Club, Near Paris. 


at the same time from a considerable degree 
of mental torture. Eighteen holes of golf on 
an average course means about four miles of 
walking, which in itself is no crushing task. 
But for the army of dubs who work at the game 
instead of play at it, and who have not yet de- 
veloped the attitude of a true philosopher in 
accepting the game as it comes, we must make 
allowance for wear on the nervous system and 
its resulting fatigue. For most people, eighteen 
holes of golf is plenty. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that golf does teach 
a valuable lesson for everyday business. The 
golfer soon learns the need for relaxation and 
the danger of getting too much keyed up. It 
discloses the wisdom of understating rather 
than overstating the case; and while emphasiz- 
ing the truth that the loss of one shot or one 
hole may mean defeat, it also points out with 
force that where the heart is stout, the fight is 
not lost until the final stroke. 

Supporting this never-die spirit is the story 
of a famous match at St. Andrews, where a 
player got into the almost hopeless position of 
being six down and six to go. His caddie, who 
had quite a wager on his employer, offered this 
encouragement: ‘‘Cheer up, sir, the ither man 
micht die.” This remark so changed the whole 
situation that the next seven holes were won 
by the fellow who had been six down. 

But whether or not golf asa game is 
good or bad, the fact remains that it 
has now become more than a mere 
sport—it is an important indus- 
try that requires the highest 
skill in management and the 
close attention of science. As 
a business, it is disorganized, 
wasteful and sadly lacking 
in efficiency. Opportuni- 
ties for improvement exist 
in all departments of the 
game, from the construc- 
tion of the golf courses to 
the methods of teaching 
new players. Before 
touching on the philos- 
ophy of golf and the art 
of making the various 
shots, let us see what this 
sport has become in the 
way of a great national in- 
dustry. 


In Ovalt—A Seagoing Caddie Rescuing Golf Balis 
From a Water Hazard at Palm Beach 
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Willie Macfarlane, National 
Open Golf Champion, Shows 
the Slow:Motion Cameraman 
How His Drives are Made 


There are 3954 golf clubs 
in the United States that 
actually own property. 
In addition, there are ap- 
proximately 600 golfing 
clubs or associations that 
arrange and carry out 
yearly programs of tour- 
naments that are played 
on the courses of clubs that 
extend the courtesy of their 
grounds to these nonmember 
groups. A carefulsurvey shows 
an average of 145 acres of golf 
land to each club. This means 
more than 570,000 acres of land 
in the United States are now given 
over to the game of golf. Though some 
of this ground is worth no more than 
$100 an acre, the land of clubs in many 
places has a value of from $5000 to $20,000 anacre. 
A few years ago $500 would doubtless have been a fair 
average price for golf acreage, but with the advent of 
the automobile, and particularly of the motorbus, the 
prices of suburban land have advanced materially, and 
it is conservative to say that $1000 an acre is now a fair 
average price for this class of property. This means 
that the golf clubs of our country now have an invest- 
ment in land alone of more than $570,000,000. Further 
assuming $40,000 as the average cost of clubhouse and 
golf equipment, we get an additional total of about 
$158,000,000, which brings the capital investment of 
American golf clubs up to nearly $730,000,000. 


Catering to the Golfer’s Needs 


HE membership of our golf clubs now totals approxi- 

mately 1,650,000. More than 3000 concerns are en- 
gaged in making accessories for the game, while 1210 
of these companies are devoting all their energies to 
producing golf supplies. The retail cost of the golf 
balls sold last year totaled nearly $10,000,000, while 
the retail cost of golf clubs was about $11,000,000. 
More than 12,000,000 golf balls were sold in 1925. The 
sales of equipment fer golf are larger than the sales of 
equipment for any other sport. 

In small communities the membership of golf clubs 
will often run as low as 150, but in metropolitan dis- 
tricts the average club has a membership totaling more 
than 400. There are from 300 to 500 caddies at many 
clubs. Eighty is probably the average for small clubs 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Before Buddington or Pinckney Could Speak, Harry Lurched Forward and Got Buddington by the Arm. ‘‘Don’t!’’ He Cried Hoarsely. “Sit Down!” 


from its first to its final phase the epic of 

Pinckney Clew and Buddington Brent, though, 
of course, everyone has heard rumors. In fact, if you 
went about at all that particular autumn in Boston, 
New York, or anywhere that the idle and more or less 
useless forgather, you must have encountered embroidered 
gossip. You must have encountered principals, too, if you 
were young enough and active, for they were moving 
about, forever moving. Cecelie Snow, fortunately the 
least important, would have been the hardest to find, for 
she was generally in some conservatory, where her bobbed 
head and quick smile had little competition and where the 
color of her eyes and dresses were brighter than the flowers. 

But Pinckney Clew—you must have seen him, with that 
alert bearing that comes of a small figure with sensitive 
face, straight dark hair and delicate nostrils. He was the 
one who never gave a sign of anything being wrong. 
Buddy Brent was so obviously careless that anyone would 
have guessed he was trying too hard to be at ease. You 
wouldn’t have overlooked him—he was generally in the 
crowd around the punch bowl or the cocktails, making 
loud noises, and swaying his one hundred and eighty pounds 
from one foot to the other while his blond hair shone 
above his smooth pink forehead. 

On such an occasion—say, at one of those ever-recurring 
coming-out parties—a look of anxiety sometimes would 
usurp the conventional happy expression of their host. 
You might even have heard him say to someone in a care- 
ful undertone: “‘Are you sure they’re all right? It is my 
opinion it wasn’t wise to ask them both.”’ 

“Of course they’re all right!”” That was always the 
answer. ‘“‘They’ve been at the same places all this 
autumn.” Yet those answers were too pat, like voices 
saying it would not rain when clouds obscured the sun. 

Now it is curious to consider the people that fate selects 
to see things. Harry Robbins was the one of us who saw 
the end, the boy we used to call Fatty Robbins back at 
St. Joseph’s, and Harry said himself he didn’t appreciate 
all that was going on. He was just sitting in his chair and 
wishing he was safe in bed and anywhere but in Italy. 

“Honest to goodness now,” Harry always says, “I just 
sort of woke up. No, it wasn’t what I had to drink. Now 
listen: The old duca was wheezing and coughing, lolling 
in one of those drinking places. What the deuce do you 
call them? They’re cafés in French, but what the dickens 
are they in Italian?” 

And there you have the trouble. Harry everlastingly 
wanders off and bemuses himself in details about cafés and 


H«. ROBBINS is the only one who knows 


, 


By J. P. Marquanel 
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chairs, and there he is—the only one who knows. Of 
course there were others, but they only saw the end of it— 
that scaly old sinner, the asthmatic old Duca de Mola, for 
instance; but who could tell what he really thought? 
Who can tell, for that matter, what may happen in 
Florence in the spring when warmth comes to its narrow 
medieval streets? Where else but in Italy and Florence 
can one imagine a wheezing, sated old nobleman standing 
today in his house and panting in execrable English: 
“You say they’re gentlemen—what? And it is quiet 
here—yes? And I can fix it—the Molas always fix—per- 
bacco! Let them fight with the duel and swords then, the 


~ big fool and the little fool!” 


II 


lf SEEMS a long jump to get to the beginning; but there 
is enough spirit to carry you over, enough of something 
beyond mere flesh. Though one must go back fifteen years 
and across the ocean to one of those New England church 
schools, neither the time nor the space means much. It 
even seems, so strange are the tricks of years, that none 
of us was much different when we all went to St. Joseph’s. 
Harry Robbins was just as fat and I was just as thin, and 
surely Pinckney Clew was as small proportionately and as 
nervously active, and Bud Brent as heavy and as inso- 
lently strong. 

When Pinckney came up in the stage from the station, 
a wide-eyed pale boy whose knickerbockers kept slipping 
down his spindling legs, he had that stunned and hopeless 
look which new boys often have. Pinckney had come from 
Maryland with a sole-leather trunk and kid gloves and a 
little derby hat and two new bags of pigskin. Buddy 
Brent looked at them and grinned, and that was the be- 
ginning. 

First Buddy grinned and then twisted his face into a 
simper. He had been standing with the other old boys 
on the lawn by the rector’s study to watch the new boys 
come in. Even then Buddy Brent was half a head taller 
than the rest of his form and lank with a heavy-jointed 
ranginess. 

““Where’d you come from, mommer’s boy?”’ he asked. 

Anyone could have known the way Pinckney felt. He 
had been told about the school and he wanted to do the 
proper thing. 


“T come from Baltimore,” he said, and added as 
though it was part of the answer, “I’m one of the 
Clews of Baltimore.” 

There was a titter, naturally enough. Already the 
boarding school was beginning its relentless work of 

casting Pinckney into that enviable mold known as the St. 
Joseph’s boy. 

“‘Who’d you say you were one of?”’ asked Buddy. 

“One of the Clews of Baltimore.” 

Well,” said Buddy, “I’m one of the Brents of Pitts- 
burgh. Did you ever hear of the Brents of Pittsburgh?” 

“No, sir,” answered Buddy. 

“Did your mommer bring you here?”’ 

A faint pink had come into Pinckney’s cheeks, and his 
nostrils quivered, but he got nosympathy. His kid gloves 
and his derby hat were enough to dry up human kindness. 

“Tell him,’’ called someone. ‘‘New boys have got to 
answer.” 

Pinckney answered with a strained intensity, startlingly 
out of porportion to his meager build. 
business,”’ he said. 

‘‘What’s that?’ Buddy thrust out his jaw and Pinckney 
spoke again. 

“‘T won’t be made fun of—not about that. My mother’s 
dead.” 

“There,” said Buddy. Everyone knew the thing 
pleased him, for Buddy was that conventional character, 
the bully of the school. “It’s lucky you backed down.” 

A curious note came into Pinckney’s voice. It was like 
a voice from space, a voice of someone talking in his sleep. 

“T didn’t back down,” he said. “I’m not afraid of 
you.” : 

Buddy laid hold of his shoulder. ‘‘ You will be, though,” 
he said. 

And then the rector’s door opened, and the rector was 
standing on the steps of his study, a big man, red of face, 
with a‘low clerical collar. 

“‘Here, here!” he said, staring at Buddy’s hand on 
Pinckney’s shoulder. ‘‘Here—what’s this?” 

But the rector knew without anyone’s telling. He knew 
boys even better than his books. 

“Don’t lie now, Brent,’ he said. ‘“‘You’re bullying 
again, Brent. You’re a despicable bully, and let me dis- 
cover you just once more Shake hands, sir, with the 
new boy and tell him you’re sorry.”’ 

In Pinckney’s face and Buddy’s face there was some- 
thing that was the same, not readily to be described, but 
so apparent that anyone could see; not stubbornness 
exactly, but a hardness, tempered by some internal fire. 


“None of your 
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‘Naturally, any boy who was worth anything fought at 
‘St. Joseph’s. When the time came it would be over in a 
minute, when one considered that Buddy could have given 
Pinckney fifteen pounds; and yet the prospect made us 
nervous. The certainty of it put our whole dormitory on 
edge—the absolute knowledge of what would happen, 
combined with its not happening. Though sure as fate 
they would have to have it out, a month passed, and an- 
other month. 

I remember the day when Pinckney and Buddy fought, 
even little details in it, such as make you wonder at the 
laws of remembering and forgetting. Pinckney and Harry 
and I were scratching with short sticks in the leaves at the 
base of the chestnut tree which grew behind the tennis 
courts, just where the fields slope in a gentle declivity from 
theschool building, when Buddy heaved insight. Pinckney 
saw Buddy first, and straightened quickly and dropped his 
stick. Buddy was rustling through the leaves, pleased 
apparently at the scuffling sound. A shadow fell across 
his face, diagonally from the edge of his jaw. Other shad- 
ows of bare twigs made a little grating across his jersey. 

“Hi, mommer’s boy,” he said. 

It was not a matter of words that made them fight. 
Pinckney was polite, like all the Clews of Baltimore, in 
words. 

“Please don’t call me that,” he said. 

“T’ll call you anything I please,’’ said Buddy. 

Pinckney took off his Norfolk jacket. His arms were 
reedy; his neck wriggled loosely in his Eton collar, but his 
voice was what we noticed. 

“No, you won’t,”’ he said. 

Buddy laughed, but his laugh ended in a startled choke. 
Pinckney had gone for him, but not like other boys who do 
not know how to fight. He did not lower his head and 
wave his arms, but leaped straight at Buddy’s face before 
Buddy had time to guard. Neither of them spoke. A 

trickle of blood ran from the corner of Buddy’s mouth. 
He struck at Pinckney’s white shirt, stepped forward, 
tripped him, and they rolled down together. 

Buddy was on his feet, while Pinckney still sprawled on 
his hands and knees. The rest was a simple matter. 
‘Buddy drove his knee into the small of Pinckney’s back, 
jerked him upward and twisted Pinckney’s right arm be- 

hind his back in a hammer lock, as Pinckney came up 
‘standing. Pinckney stood like a trussed fowl, breathing 
between his teeth, and Buddy jerked savagely at his arm. 
“That'll teach you to mark my face!” gasped Buddy. 
“Say ‘enough’!” 
“No,” said Pinckney. 
Both Harry and I moved toward them. 


“Teave him alone!”’ we cried. 
his arm.” 

“Tf you won’t say enough,” said Buddy, 
your pardon, grant your grace.’”’ 

“Go on and say it,’’ we suggested, but in those silent 
boys was some force beyond our scant philosophy. 

“T won’t say it!’’ Pinckney gasped. ‘‘Don’t pull him 
away! I’m not afraid!” 

His voice changed with the last words. 
his arm another wrench. 

Somehow we could not move, but could only stand 
listening to Pinckney’s quickened breathing. 

“Go on!” said Buddy. “Say ‘I beg your pardon, grant 
your grace’ or I will smash your arm.” A sharp cry burst 
from Pinckney’s lips. ‘‘Ah,’”’ said Buddy, ‘‘did you say 
rie 

sé No ! ” 

And, just as I mentioned, both their faces were the same, 
though Pinckney’s was grilled with pain and Buddy’s red 
with sullen anger. 

“Say it!’”’ Buddy repeated. 

Pinckney spoke at last. His voice was a low murmur: 
“T beg your pardon.” 

“Go on!” said Buddy hoarsely; his eyes glittered. 
it all!” 

“Grant your grace.’”’ Suddenly Pinckney’s voice rose 
shrill and fierce and he added a final couplet of defiance. 
“And I hope the cat will spit in your face!”’ 

“You will, will you?” eried Buddy. “‘There! 
you to fool with me!” 

A second later they were standing face to face and 
Pinckney was looking very sick. His arm was dangling at 
his side. 

We never knew how much the rector saw, but then we 
saw him standing looking at us beneath the brim of his 
black felt hat. ‘‘Here, here,” he said, ‘‘what’s this?”’ 

Faintly but very distinctly Pinckney answered before 
any of us could speak. ‘‘ Nothing, sir,” he said. “We were 
just wrestling round.” 

The rector tapped his boot with his walking stick, know- 
ing probably that none of us would tell. 

“Brent,”’ he said, ‘“‘go to your room until I send for you; 
and you, Clew, and you two—I’ll see you first.” 

The rector’s study was lined with books. A cannel-coal 
fire was burning in the grate, but the shelves and crackling 
flames were all a part of ominous suspense. 


“You’re going to break 


“say ‘I beg 


Buddy gave 


“ce Say 


I'll teach 


“You Stupid!’’ Said Cecelie. 


“Now, Clew,’ “‘what’s the matter with 
your arm?”’ 

“T just gave it a wrench, sir.” 
left the rector’s face. 

“Ts that all you want to say?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ Pinckney’s voice sank to a faint murmur. 
“T was just—wrestling round.” 

Pinckney swayed. He would have fallen if the rector 
had not caught him. ‘‘ Robbins,” said the rector sharply 
“run to the infirmary! He’s fainted.” 

But Pinckney had not fainted. As the rector lifted him 
to a couch he murmured something and the rector looked 
at me, puzzled. 

““What’s that?”’ he asked. ‘‘What is the boy saying? 
Go and tell Brent I wish to see him.” 

As I left I could still hear Pinckney’s mumbled words: 


’ said the rector, 


Pinckney’s eyes never 


““T beg your pardon, grant your grace 
And hope the cat will spit in your face.” 


And still that wretched juvenile couplet keeps on jingling. 


qr 


HERE are two things about life which must strike 
everyone sometime. First, the whole past seems to 

contract into a fleeting, hurried time; and second, nothing 
in that past—particularly, unpleasant parts of it—seems 
ever to be irrevocably finished. An older man would have 
known, known as sure as fate, that people would begin to 
talk some day. An older man would surely have known 
that Pinckney Clew and Buddy Brent would meet again. 

We had been jovial all day, Pinckney Clew and I. It 
was easy to be merry in Pinckney’s company after he got 
his degree at Harvard and his father had put him on an 
allowance of twenty thousand dollars a year. It was 
August in 1922 and we were motoring in Pinckney’s car to 
the Nevilles’ for a week, and the Horatio Nevilles always 
made you comfortable. They owned a whole promontory 
of land jutting into Casco Bay with a thirty-room house 
upon it, built along the lines of an Elizabethan manor, with 
tiled baths and boiling-hot water and a butler and two 
second men who could answer any bell in half a second. 
St. Joseph’s seemed very far away. 

Old Horatio Neville and Mrs. Neville were so frightfully 
correct that, once within their walls, it was impossible to 
think that anything overt could come to pass. And 
Pinckney was so correct, the sort of man that servants 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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You and the Other One! Everyone Knows You Came All the 
Way Over Here to Find Pinckney and Hold His Hand’’ 
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LIVER ARMISTON had been 
playing solitaire for three days 
with a bushel of newspaper 

clippings. They appertained to the 
practice of murder and the various 
degrees thereof. There were hundreds of them, 
thoughtless murders for the most part, but 
nevertheless a sizable proportion of thoughtful 
ones. It was these latter over which the shadow 
chaser paused, weighing and considering as 
he built them up into neat little stacks, like a 
game of Canfield. His original notion had 
been to write a monograph on the tools of é 
the craft, on the broad assumption that + 
a carpenter’s idea of lethal weapons i 
differs from that of a bacteriologist; y 

and that only a blacksmith would be ty 
occupationally stupid enough to tack a | 

horseshoe on a maul and use it as a : 
bludgeon. 

Given a thousand or a million in- 
stances, it was pleasant to note how the 
little ball of chance was tied to the apron 
strings of probability. In fact, given 
race, climate, creed, and trade or calling, 
chance did not enter in at all, or to a 
degree that was practically negligible. 
Taken by and large, the deliberate mur- 
derer used the tool in which he was most 
skilled. The more clever he was, the 
more sure he was to fall into this error. 
Murderers, theorized Oliver, pulling at 
his single white lock of hair, do not begin 
to be subtle until they cease to be clever. 

This thesis was developing beauti- 
fully, like all solitaire games, with a 
little help from the manipulator. But 
toward the end of the second day 
Oliver—if an informed outsider might 
have watched him—would have been 
observed to turn away more and 
more frequently from his fascinat- 
ing problem to stare at his street 
window. At two in the morning, 
with the atmosphere rank with the 
empyreumatic odor of the yards of 
stogies he had been consuming, and 
the fire all but dead on the hearth, 
he paused in the act of going to 
bed to lift the blind and peer out 
into the street, hollow with night. 
An expanse of brownstone oppo- 
site, without a single light to sug- 
gest wakefulness, greeted his eye. 
He yawned, recollected his couch 
and departed. 

At six in the morning he was 
back at his desk again, the prey of 
an idea that had been simmering 
slowly overnight—on the back of 
the stove, so to speak. His game 
was on the desk, but he didn’t see 
it, although his eyes were on it. 

At seven the door opened softly, and the housekeeper 
looked at him fixedly and conveyed to him by lip move- 
ment the portentous information that Mr. Parr was calling. 
At seven! This was splendid. 

The famous man hunter, special deputy in charge of the 
detective bureau, affected his friend Oliver Armiston from 
varied approaches. In the first place, and principally, he 
was wont to come here to consult his medicine when his 
usually efficacious nutcracker methods of solving crime 
did not work. 

Oliver was an extinct fiction writer, teller of tall tales, 
who preserved through the years he had been out to grass a 
singular facility for whiplash endings. He had written last 
acts to the frozen plots Parr brought him, with occasional 
startling results. Then there were other occasions when 
the famous man hunter would come here in much the same 
frame of mind as a methodical cat that will now and then 
make it a point to squat by a mousehole of good repute. 
But never before at seven in the morning. 

The deputy, as usual, deposited himself in his favorite 
elbow chair, that fitted him like an old shoe, with the single 
movement of a tired dog. He was freshly shaved, as usual, 
and his expansive jowls presented that live-boiled look that 
comes from the habit of taking a hot towel in lieu of a 
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At Sight of the Comte She Threw Up Her Hands and Shrieked and Made to Flee 


night’s sleep. He selected the least disreputable of the 
stogies, and while he applied a light with a single magic 
twist of the wrist he eyed Oliver’s game, of which he had 
some inkling. He shook his head gloomily. 

“Murder isn’t a system,” he said, staring stonily at old 
Buddha squatting in the chimney corner, “it’s an acci- 
dent.’’ Hescratched an ear, scowling ferociously. ‘Things 
are a little slow,’’ he complained. ‘‘I disappeared myste- 
riously from the Century at midnight and mailed myself 
back to town by airplane.’’ He smirked at Oliver. “‘My 
pets simply won’t do their stuff when they think I am 
watching them, Oliver. Could you put me up for a couple 
of days?” 

Splendid! There was no telling what high-class pet was 
in the immediate focus. Parr wasn’t exactly a provocateur, 
but he occasionally played possum to revive confidence 
among shy crooks. 

They smoked for some time, each paying the other the 
flattering tribute of being alone with his own thoughts. 
After a time Oliver swung his chair to the window. He 
went over and stood against the jamb, looking out. “‘ Parr,” 
he said abruptly, ‘‘I want to look inside that house.” 

“What house?” 

“The one with the dirty windows.” 


Parr was examining the ash of his 
stogy abstractedly. His great head 
turned slowly on the pivot of his bull 
neck. ‘‘You? Yourself? In person?” 
he asked. 

Oliver pondered. “I think maybe you’d 
better do it for me,’”’ he concluded. 

“Allright,” said Parr, with the air of a par- 
ent temporizing with an unreasonable child. 
Then with a maddening indifference he closed 
his eyes and went to sleep—wherever 
that is. His stern jaw rested on his 
creaking shirt front. His hands were 
folded like an old lady’s dozing over 
her knitting. His stogy continued to 
smoke itself. 

Old Buddha, in his corner, appeared — 
to be cocking an ear, intent on the por- 
tentous pool of silence. The clocks 
thudded, one little one hurrying along 
with a faster trot now and then, as if to 
catch up. There was a fog on the river, 
emphasized by the dismal wails of tug, 
ship and ferry, which seemed to move 
up to the very doorstep; now and again 
a ship’s bell would clank hysterically; 
and at precise periods the old grand- 
father of all the foghorns, staked out 
on Governor’s Island flats, bellowed like 
a pensive bull. 

Oliver had returned to his game, but 
without zest. A thousand murders, like 
a thousand beautiful women, become 
mere abstractions against the imme- 
diate contiguity of one. The minutes 
dragged on. It was too early yet for 
those houses opposite to wake up, ex- 
cept for the drawing of occasional win- 
dow curtains in the basements, or the 
clink of a casual milk bottle or early 

ash can. This block, one of the few still reserved 
for private houses in the old residential Fifties, did 
not begin to get up until after the rush hour, and 
then it took at least two hours to the task. 
Number 56, opposite, with the dirty windows, be- 
longed to the old Dilk estate—one of the ancient 
landed families of the island. The original Dilks had 
scratched a living out of corn on these arid acres, 
never dreaming of the wealth that lay for their de- 
scendants in lazy fallow. Old Cadmus Dilk had been 
buried from there a year ago—an ironic event wept 
over by a single mourner, an irregular female who 
had eased his last palsied years. The family had 
thereupon locked up the house, sealed it with its 
contents and its tainted memories, and left it to 
wither and decay. There are plenty of such man- 
sions in this neighborhood abandoned with even 
less excuse, 
Shortly before eight o’clock a street sweeper, in 
a uniform that had probably been white enough 
for the last parade of his clan, trundled his rattling 
barrow into view and unlimbered his tools to mur- 
der sleep. In an instant he was sedulously scraping, 
scraping the velvety asphalt, already buffed to a high pol- 
ish by automobile tires. Reams of letters have been writ- 
ten to the Times by indignant taxpayers in protest 
against this process that shrieks along the edge of a nerve 
and drags one from the deepest dreams. Still it goes on. 

In front of the coalhole of Number 56 the street sweeper 
came to a stop and went around in front of his scoop and 
stirred his catch with a stick. He picked up some treasure 
and hid it in a pocket. A clever street sweeper will get 
more than his wages out of a good block, mused Oliver, 
watching him from his window. The fellow resumed 
scraping, an artist at setting teeth on edge and getting 
the most out of it. Armiston was vaguely disturbed by 
something oddly familiar in the outline, but White Wings 
had propelled himself out of the angle of view before Oliver 
could analyze it. 

The street was empty again. Some more basement 
windows opened their eyes and yawned torpidly. The fog 
was lifting slightly—the spires of the cathedral, over the 
housetops, were smokily attaching themselves to flying 
buttresses. Then, quite casually, the coalhole cover in — 
front of Number 56 lifted itself—or was lifted—with a dull 
pung that caused the window to shudder convulsively, as 
if to free itself from its mortal frame. The coalhole cover 


denly began to sing in a violently vibratory voice. 
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returned to earth with a clatter after its ineffectual attempt 
at flight.. A mushroom of jet-black smoke emerged from 
the coalhole, like the plume at the muzzle of a great gun as 
it recoils. The mushroom arose; it uncurled itself with 
dignified calm; it divided itself into billows that some- 
how, without any visible means of support, seemed to pile 
themselves up and up and up. The house was afire. 

Nothing happened. That is the way with a fire. It 
doesn’t break out. It simply emerges and looks around. 
Oliver arrested himself in the act of springing up—some- 
one ought to pull the box at the corner. 

Someone was pulling the box at the corner. There came 
the sound of tinkling glass and of a languid bell unwinding 
itself. Then came the street sweeper, galloping like a 
maniac, and screaming at the top of his lungs, “Fuoco! 
Fuoco!’’ He danced up and down in front of the vomiting 
coalhole, brandishing his stick to conjure the terrible genii 
to return to their bottle. 

Then, with no time out for intermission, a long low wail, 
like a panther burying its head and howling in a cavern, 
rose on the air, a weird unearthly yell that expanded in 
volume until it shook the panes. A volley of musketry un- 
covered itself at the head of the street. It was punctured 
with dull vicious thuds—hand grenades! It was only the 
fire truck arriving from the outer void with its trailing 
demons; then steamers, hose wagons, water towers, pa- 
trols and the busy little red flivver of the commanding 
general. It seemed impossible that any agreement among 
the fiends could have settled on any single moment in 
eternity on which to erect such a pandemonium of howls, 
shrieks, bangs and clangors. Noise is quite as important 
at a fire as in a Chinese battle, and for exactly the same 
reason. 

Curtains ran up, windows flung open, terror-stricken 
faces peered forth. Basement entries suddenly vomited 
forth inhabitants, each soul in some magical way snatching 
and bearing off with him at this last moment some darling 
treasure, as a soul will snatch for its darling sin at the Day 
of Judgment. Axes and sledges were ringing and crashing 
against the basement doors of Number 56. The breach 
opened, and through the opening squirmed those helmeted 
pirates as if to the loot. The teakettle steamer, that had 
come to anchor by the fire plug below Oliver’s window, sud- 
Hose 
lines swelled and wriggled like snakes come to life. The 
pillar of black smoke dancing on tiptoe above the coalhole, 


casually changed its hue to a dirty white. Then, quite as 


casually, it was gone. The fire was out. 
The elongated fire truck extricated itself from its narrow 


quarters in this little side street, going home and taking all 
_ its noise with it. The commanding general was off to a 


fussy clatter of bells and whistles. The steamer suspired 
quietly; the spring lines that held it fast to the fire plug 
were cast off and the monstrosity drifted away down the 
street with a fluidity of motion amazing in its bulk. In 
five minutes there was nothing left but a squad of patrols 
folding unused tarpaulins and the crew of a hose truck 
taking in their slack. All disappeared. 

On the basement steps sat a little group of police, fire- 
men and some other plenipotentiaries of such occasions, 
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taking down and exchanging notes on the pedigree of this 


_ affair. They too drifted off, leaving behind as sole pos- 


sessor of the scene a handsome fire laddie, who lifted the 
basement blinds and sat down in Number 56 to study his 
morning racing forms. He—and his relief—would stand 
guard in this house for twenty-four hours. That is the 
penalty for indulging in the luxury of a fire. 

Now the street sweeper who had stood by and freely 
offered advice and assistance throughout the run of the 
piece, loaded his instruments of torture on the barrow, 
and prepared to depart. As a preliminary he filled and 
lighted his pipe. Something in his aspect as he drew the 
first puff and gazed soulfully at Oliver’s window caused the 
author to stir uneasily. Parr seemed not to have moved. 

It was Pelts. It wasn’t a street sweeper at all. It was 
Parr’s prize possession. Pelts was a shabby little fellow 
who, on occasion, could look like anybody—excepting 
only a policeman. When he was a barber he cut hair with 
the best of them; when he was a snowbird he 
sniffed something that looked like coke; when he 
was a street sweeper he was nothing else. Pelts 
moved off the scene. 

Oliver smiled wanly. Then fresh suspicion 
smote him. He took up his field glasses and 
focused them on the fireman guard in 
the basement window. Morel! Nota 
doubt of it. These two men, Morel as 
handsome as a prince, and Pelts as 
shabby as a beggar, were the great man 
hunter’s attending spirits. It was said 
Parr never strolled abroad without hav- 
ing one ahead and the other behind. 
Not much escaped those three pairs of 
eyes. 

So this was the explanation of Parr’s 
early morning call, this tale of his hav- 
ing been up all night and wanting a 
place to hide out in. This was Parr’s 
private, personally conducted confla- 
gration, staged with all the accessories 
and facilities to which the versatile 
man hunter had access. And it had 
been set off merely for the purpose of 
installing his handsome pet, Morel, in- 
side, with eight hours to look around in 
and no questions asked. Then there 
would be two reliefs of eight hours each, 
to drain any additional milk from the 
coconut. Very neat. 

Parr stirred, opened his eyes; he 
seemed surprised to discover himself 
out of bed, as chair sleepers will. 

“With your kind permission, I think 
I will retire,” said he, fixing a dull ma- 
levolent eye on Oliver. 

“You have it,’’ said Oliver, not to 
be outdone. ‘‘Try the third-story front. 
You will admire the view.”” He sum- 
moned Mrs. Albaugh, the housekeeper, 
who took charge. 
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To Him it Was Child’s 
Play, Where to Another 
it Would Have Been 
Heroism. He Did Save 
Barry’s Life 


Passing out, Parr paused by the radio, an elaborate 


super with ornamental loop. He sat down and turned 


it on. 

“What’s the matter with this thing?’’ he asked sleepily. 

“Nothing,” said Oliver. 

“What? Isn’t there anything wrong with it?’’ demanded 
Parr. 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

Parr chuckled as he turned it off and arose. ‘‘My 
friends brag about their radio sets like new babies; but 
half the time they go dumb when I come to see them do 
their tricks.’ Parr patted ayawn. ‘‘I’ll play with it later, 
Oliver,” he said, departing. 


II 


ee first evening papers came in at eleven. Since Oliver 
had gone up for his thesis on the technology of murder, 
he had been getting all editions of all city papers. This was 
to check, in a small measure at least, the activities of his 
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He Picked Up Some 
Treasure and Hid it 
in a Pocket 
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L tal Is 


HEN Britain plunged into a general 
strike on May third, the only European 
country that viewed the situation and 


its consequences without alarm and apprehen- 
sion was Italy. The reason lay in the fact that she was 
intrenched behind a strong government which has pro- 
scribed idleness and outlawed every attempt at industrial 
dislocation. In the peninsular kingdom that postwar 
phenomenon embodied in the love of work has come to pass. 
So completely 
has Italy come 
to mean Musso- 
lini and the 
dramatization 
of his vivid polit- 
ical cult that 
the economic 
transforma- 
tion achieved 
through his 
ascendancy is 
usually subordi- 
nated to the 
spectacle of the 
man and his 
methods.  Fas- 
cism has gone 
much deeper 
than the rescue 
of the country 
from commu- 
nism. Itpromul- 
gated a gospel of 
effort, economy 


and discipline 
that has bal- 
anced the 
budget, in- 


creased produc- 
tion, galvanized 
industry and in- 
spired an inten- 
sive nationalism 
that is little less 
than a miracle. 
Bolshevism, on 
the other hand, 
represents an 
adventure in 
terror that has 
wrought ruin. 
Whatever opin- 
ion you may 
have about the agencies employed by the Fascists to put 
themselves over, the fact remains that the Italian renascence 
is due entirely to them. The strong arm and the mailed fist 
have been translated into terms of productive awakening. 
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T IS a blessing not unmixed with peril that this new 

Italy, emerged from the turmoil of class war, should have 
found her emancipator in Mussolini. The blessing is that 
he became the man of a dark and crowded hour, strong 
enough to discipline the energies of the nation. The peril 
is that all the qualities essential to leadership seem to be 
embodied in him alone. In courage and capacity he is so 
far ahead of any other living Italian that his elimination 
from the scene is bound to be fraught with serious con- 
sequences. Mussolini is boss of a one-man show more com- 
plete than any dictated by Cromwell or Napoleon. From 
long experience we know that, whether in government or 
in investment, it is hazardous to put all your eggs in one 
basket. 

Hence the question— After Mussolini—What?—which I 
tried to answer in a preceding article. This necessarily 
embodied a swift survey of the economic situation, as a 
background for the duce—leader—as they call him on his 
home heath. The task just now is to find out more in detail 
just what has happened socially, commercially, financially 
and industrially since that fateful October in 1922 when 
the son of a blacksmith, once exiled for sedition, took over 
the government that in prewar days he had repeatedly 
defied and by which he had often been imprisoned. No 
contrast could be greater. 

The awakened Italy has peculiar and progressive in- 
terest for us, first because of our large Italian population, 
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second by reason of the important part that American 
capital has played in the reconstruction. Since the advent 
of Fascism we have loaned approximately $150,000,000 for 
public and private enterprise. A third factor is the settle- 
ment of the Italian war debt, which has brought the two 


countries into 
close fiscal rela- 
tionship. 


Before going 
into the concrete 
story, let me 
clear up what is 
still a wide mis- 
impression about 
Italy. Because 
of her familiar 
classical and cul- 
tural setting the 
average person is 
inclined to asso- 
ciate her only 
with a dead and 
drowsy past, 
shot through 
with the ro- 
mance of a 
Beatrice and the 
intrigue of a 
Borgia. The 
glory-of-other- 
days complex 
lingers. Tenors 


and tourists are 
also mixed up in 
the conception. 
The outstanding 
visualization of 
the nontraveler, 
however, is that 
of ruins. To be 
sure there are 
endless battered 
columns and 
timeworn tem- 
ples, but they 
are only for the 
sightseer. If ruin 
is the measure, 
then Italy today 
is the most ani- 
mated wreck 
anywhere in the 
world. Subways 
run under the 
ancient baths, 
and the olive- 
clad hills where 
poets and philos- 
ophers dreamed are tunneled to shorten railway journeys. 
Mussolinization of the country has meant the short and 
the swift cut everywhere. 

Despite its hoary traditions present-day Italy is a com- 
paratively young nation. Because she is young she re- 
sponded to Fascism, which vibrates with vitality. As a 
united nation she has scarcely passed the half-century 
mark. The span from Garibaldi and Cavour, the Latin 
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Bismarck, to Mussolini is not a long one. It 
was not until the beginning of the World War 
that the first generation of Italians born under 
the new government was growing to maturity. 
What most people do not appreciate is that imperial 
Germany and confederated Italy stepped into their places 
in the sun at almost the same time. One was dedicated to 
a militarism that was its undoing; the other to a national- 
ism that was not really vivified until Mussolini set the pace. 
An innovation that strikes the visitor who has not been 
in Italy since the war, and such was my experience, is the 
astonishing national unity. Until Fascism you heard people 
say: “I am a Sicilian,” ‘I am a Roman,” or “I ama 
Milanese.” Today the refrain is: ‘‘I am an Italian.” 


First Duties—Then Rights 


HIS cohesion, as it might be called, was emphasized in 
an episode that developed after the negotiations at Wash- 
ington for the debt settlement. All Italy was interested in 
the procedure. There was none of the resentment toward 
the fulfillment of financial war obligations such as blazed 
throughout France. A spontaneous movement was started 
among the masses for a popular contribution to help wipe 
out the war bill. 
The so-called Dollar Subscription was the result. All 
Italians were asked to give the equivalent of a dollar to the 
fund. It meant an individual gift of about 25 lire. In a few 


_ weeks 125,000,000 lire were. collected, or approximately 


$5,000,000. This represented the first annual payment on 
the debt. Everybody donated jhis share, from the king 
down to the most obscure peasant. 

The debt demonstration was one of the many by- 
products of a national creed that Mussolini has preached 
from the start. It is embodied in his epigrammatic phrase, 
‘*First duties—then rights.’’ Analyze nations and you find 

that persistent 
protestation of 
so-called conse- 
crated rights 
often lecds to 
pronounced 
wrongs. So too 
with individ- 
uals, but in a 
different way. 
Men who are 
more agitated 
about the titles 
of their jobs 
than the work 
itself usually 
land in the scrap 
heap. 

If Mussolini 
had done noth- 
ing else than in- 
fuse Italy with 
a sense of duty, 
which means 
work, he would 
have more than 
compensated for 
his. presence. 

: Italians seem to 
feel now thatitis 
a definite respon- 
sibility to sup- 
port the govern- 
ment. People in 
factories and 
offices do not 

- sit with their 

eyes on the clock 
for fear they will 
give their em- 
ployers an extra 
half hour of 
effort. 

This call to duty is constantly before the people in the 
shape of the Fascist symbol. Nearly everybody knows 
the word “‘fascism,’’ but few really know what it means. 
Its broadest definition is a compact bundle of separate 
units. Hence the significance of league, or unity. The 
Fascist device is the bundle of sticks tied together, with 
an ax protruding at one end. It is the sign of authority 
carried in the old days by the lictors. If you look at the 
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tails side of the new American dime you will find the 
Fascist sign. 

You see the Fascist insignia everywhere. Mussolini 
wore it when I met him in Rome. At Genoa I talked with 
the Marquis Renzo de la Penne, director of the Lloyd 
Sabaudo, one of the great Italian shipping lines. When 
I commented on the Fascist button in his lapel, he said: 
“T am proud to be a Fascist.”’ 

I relate this incident to show that big business in Italy 
is squarely behind the Fascist movement. Anything that 
establishes order is a first-aid to trade and commerce. Dis- 
cipline always pays, even when it is enforced with a big 
stick. 

The Fascist button is not the only appeal. On the wall 
of a building adjoining the great square before St. Peter’s 
in Rome, I saw the following inscription painted in big 
black letters: ‘‘Duce siamo di vostri ordini,’’ which means, 
“Leader, we are at your orders.” This was not only typi- 
cally Italian but expressive of the spontaneous feeling of 
loyalty that Mussolini has aroused. 

Of course, there is a strong sentiment in certain quarters 
in Italy against Mussolini, but it is under cover. Ruth- 
lessness: begets antagonism, and suppression is ever the 
breeder of hate. This hatred, which in some instances is 
almost fanatical, 
may prove to be 
Mussolini’s neme- 
sis in the end. The 
great majority of 
Italians, however, 
are behind Fas- 
cism, because it 
hasmeant progress 
and prosperity. 
This is why the 
communistie idea 
invariably gets 
scant support 
when the pay en- 
velope is regular 
and adequate. It 
isa guaranty of the 
perpetuity of Fas- 
cism in some form. 


. 


Two Hats 


ULLY to com- 

prehend the 
economic conse- 
quencesof Fascism 
you must know 
what went before. 
The situation in 
Italy was as black 
asthenow-familiar 
shirts that the de- 
liverers wore. In 
spots not entirely 
black, it was blue 
with depression. 

The World War 
united Italy just 


as it coérdinated Great 
Britain and tightened her 
imperial bonds. Unhappily, 
the association for mutual 
benefit which develops from 
consciousness of a common 
danger in a dire emergency 
usually subsides with peace 
or relief, more especially 
when the time comes to pay 
for the tumult and the 
shooting. If you have any 
doubt about this state of 
mind you have only to re- 
call some of the teeth- 
pulling that preceded most 
of our settlements for war 
debts. 

In Italy, where her entry 
into the great struggle was 
handicapped first by mem- 
bership in the old Triple 
Alliance, which alsoincluded 
Germany and Austria, and 
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second by various political 
considerations, the after- 
math of war was a tangle 
largely precipitated by in- 
competent and vacillating 
governments. Bureaucracy 
was its middle name. Men 
perpetuated themselves in 
power through patronage. 
Alert industrialists realized 
the ineptitude of things, 
but were incapable of break- 
ing up the long-established 
official rings. 

The natural result was 
a government by pretense 
but not by efficiency. It 
was the two-hat period. 
This refers to a story which 
you often hear in Italy to- 
day as expressing thefutility 
of national administrations 
before the Fascists came 
into power. As a matter 
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of fact it was 
equally applicable 
to the old Russia, 
Austria, and to 
other European 
countries. The 
way of it was this: 

Nearly every 
government offi- 
cial of any rank 
had two hats, one 
that he wore and 
under which he 
sojourned away 
from his job. This 
meant that he used 
it nearly all the 
time. The other 
hat hung in his 
outer office. When 
people came to see 
this individual, 
whose name was 
legion, the atten- 
dant invariably 
said: “If you will 
wait a moment I 
willsee if the signor 
is in his office. His 
hat is here and he 
must be some- 
where in the build- 
ing.” Frequently 
the official was 
alleged to be in 
that well-known 
conference which is so often the alibi for the American 
business man when he wishes to side-step a caller. 

The upshot of it all was that the two-hatted Italian 
official was seldom visible except when and where he was 
having a good time. You need no diagram to show that 
government business lagged and was usually administered 
by incompetent subordinates. 


: When the Bubble Burst 


UT this was a minor evil compared with a larger one 

that threatened to engulf the nation once the postwar 
boom flattened out. Like many other countries, Italy had 
prospered during the conflict because all production ex- 
panded abnormally. Wages were high and people acquired 
lux’:rious tastes that they had never before known. When 
hard times arrived there was the invariable unrest. 

The old Italian labor unions were infected with the poi- 
son of communism. Under the pressure of necessity the 
narrow gap that divided them was soon bridged and the 
way was toward the Left. Almost before people realized it 
Italy had nearly gone Red. Labor turned to its usual 
weapon—the strike. The extent to which labor dislocation 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ARTIN CLAYPOOL went di- 

rectly from his suite on the 

world’s largest—and most 
costly—liner to the suite engaged for him 
in London’s largest—and most costly— 
hotel. He always took a suite wherever 
he went. 

He sent for a waiter, and with a gold- 
mounted pencil ticked off the dishes for 
his dinner on the right- 
hand, or price, side of 
the menu: Beluga cav- 
iar, fillet of sole Mar- 
guery, asquab Lucullus, 
asparagus, an alligator- 
pear salad, a bit of old 


Stilton, hothouse 
grapes. He said to the 
waiter, “And a bottle 


of your best wine.” 

“Yes, sir. What sort, 
sir? 

“The best,’ 
Martin Claypool. 

“Does the gentleman 
prefer a sauterne? Or 
perhaps a claret?” 

“Bring me the best 
you have.” 

The old waiter re- 
garded Martin Claypool 
appraisingly. ‘“‘A half 
bottle of Chateau 
Yquem ’06,” he mur- jee 
mured reverently, “‘and 
a half bottle of Romanée 
balla 27 

‘“‘Yes, yes,’’ said 
Martin Claypool impa- 
tiently. “‘That’s it.” 

“And a liqueur, sir?”’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

“What sort, sir?”’ 

**Let mesee now —’ 

“We have some prime 
’76 brandy, sir.” 

“That will do.” 

When the waiter had bowed himself away 
Martin Claypool stretched the long legs which 
supported his powerful frame, and paced his 
suite. He took from a thin platinum case a very 
long and strong cigar, lighted it. It had no 
band on it, because he had had it made specially 
for him. 

In front of the long glass in one of his bed- 
rooms he paused to survey himself. He patted 
the spot where vest and trousers met, reflectively. Notso 
bad for a fellow past forty. The golf had helped. If he 
could keep the circumference of his waist two inches smaller 
than his chest he’d be doing better than most men of his 
years and habits, he mused. He rubbed his head. Hair 
going fast, despite the violet-ray treatments of that high- 
priced specialist. Still, he had a good fresh color. Plenty 
of vigorous years ahead of him—years of progress and 
success. 

He adjusted the black pearl pin in his necktie—a rather 
florid necktie. He was reminded of something. He took 
off his suit—it was gray, pronouncedly striped with white— 
and changed to his dinner clothes. The shirt he put on had 
been made to order for him in St. Louis. It was heavily 
pleated. He had had two dozen made, at thirty-six dollars 
each. > 

His dressing finished, he was poking the ends of his 
black tie under the wings of his collar when his dinner 
arrived. He gazed approvingly at his image in the mirror. 
Before he sat down to dinner he telephoned to Mr. Krohn. 
Yes, Mr. Krohn could come to his suite at nine. Good! 
Good-by. 

“Telephone service here is almost as bad as in St. Louis,” 
he remarked to the waiter. 

“Yes, sir. Sorry, sir,’”’ said the waiter, who up to that 
moment had always thought of St. Louis as a man. 

Krohn was prompt. Precisely at nine he came in, bowed 
to Martin Claypool, held out a long-fingered hand. Krohn 
was a lean, sallow man, meticulously dressed, and of no 
particular age or nationality. 

“Delighted to see you, Mr. Claypool,” he said. 
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““My Technical Staff is Under 
They Didn’t Go to China Because They Love the Country or the Work. 
They Went There for the Same Reason I Would or You Would —to Make Money”’ 


“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Krohn. Sit down and have 
a cigar.” 

“Thanks.” 

“How about a little drink?” 

Krohn shook his head. “I leave spirits to the Amer- 
icans. They suit their temperament,” he said. ‘Glass of 
port after dinner is my limit. But please don’t let me deter 
you.”’ 

Martin Claypool mixed himself a highball. 
turned to Krohn. 

“Now then,” he said, “‘let’s talk turkey.” 

“‘T beg your pardon?” 

“That means, in American, let’s get down to business,” 
laughed Martin Claypool. 

Krohn inclined his dark head. “By all means,” he said. 
“There is really no great hurry though. You see, Mr. 
Claypool, I’ve just come from China, where time is noth- 
ing.” 

“And I,”’ said Martin Claypool, “‘have just come from 
America, where time is money—and money is everything.” 

“But now that you are here, you plan to look round a 
while, I hope. It’s your first visit to England, isn’t it?”’ 

Yes,” 

“You’ll be taking a bit of vacation then, I expect; see 
London—Paris.”” Mr. Krohn pronounced ‘Paris’? with 
a suggestion of a leer. 

“No,” said Martin Claypool. 

“You deserve a rest, Mr. Claypool. 
tremendously you work.” 

“That’s no lie,’ said Martin Claypool. 
worked hard all my life. 


Then he 


I’ve heard how 


“T’ve always 
I wouldn’t be on top today if I 
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hadn’t. But I don’t intend to slacken my pace 
now, Mr. Krohn. No, sir! I'll save my sight- 
seeing till I’m sixty-five or so and am thinking of 
retiring. My present trip is strictly business. I’m 
booked to sail for home a week from tomorrow.” 

“You Americans are wonderful,” 
remarked Mr. Krohn. “It’s a pleas- 
ure to do business with you. You 
see straight and you go directly to 
the point.” 

“Have to,” said Martin Claypool, 
drinking his highball. ‘‘Competi- 
tion. It’s devil take the hindmost 
where I come from, Mr. Krohn. We 

don’t bunk ourselves 
about what we are in 
business for. I don’t, 
anyhow. I admit I’m 
not in business for my 
health. I’min the game 
to make money. The 
more money I make, the 
better I like it.” 

‘““That’s common 
sense,” said Mr. Krohn. 

““Common-sense Col- 
lege is where I got my 
schooling,” said Martin 
Claypool, pouring him- 
self another drink. ‘‘It’s 
a tough school. I 
wasn’t born with any 
silver spoon in my 
mouth, Mr. Krohn. 
Nothing was ever 
handed to me on a plat- 
ter. I had to grab it. 
Yes, sir!’’ He raised his 
glass, smiled expan- 
sively. 

“T was born a poor 
boy,” hesaid. ‘‘I’m not 
ashamed of it. I didn’t 
stay poor. My dad was 
a puddler ina steel mill. 
I went to work in the 
mill myself when I was 
akid. Seethis chest and 
a these shoulders? Well, I didn’t get 
them from lying round a country 
club and eating cream puffs. I 
earned them, like everything else 
I have. I’ve had no bed of roses, 
T’ll tell you. I’ve known what it 
is to be hungry. Yes, and I’ve 
seen the day when I had but 
one shirt to my back and not a dime in my pockets. I 
know what poverty means.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, sir. I guess that’s why I know the value of 
money. Don’t let anybody kid you, Mr. Krohn. Money 
is the only thing that counts. People don’t ask you where 
or how you got it. All that interests them is that you have 
it. The more you have, the better they like you. Why, 
do you know that there are plenty of families in St. Louis 
today who wouldn’t have let me in their back doors when 
I was a lad juggling steel rails for a living, who today invite 
me in their front doors and are damn glad to see me too?”’ 

“Tndeed?”’ 

“Yes, there’s a lot of difference between Martin Clay- 
pool, puddler, and Mr. Claypool, head of Martin Claypool, 
Inc., Locomotive Builders. Yet I’m the same man. The 
answer is—I’ve done something. I’ve built a big corpora- 
tion out of nothing. I’ve developed and perfected the best 
engine in the world. I’m mighty proud of that.” 

““You have every right to be, Mr. Claypool.” 

“‘T wanted money—and I got it,” finished Martin Clay- 
pool. ‘And I’m going to get more too.”’ 

Mr. Krohn’s thin lips formed a knowing smile. “TI 
shouldn’t wonder,” he said. He studied Martin Claypool, 
whose great torso was sprawled in an easy-chair. “Mr. 
Claypool,’ he said, “‘shall we—what is it now?—talk 
turkey?” 

“Shoot!”’ said Martin Claypool. 

“The Kiang-su-Kiang-si Railroad Syndicate has left 
everything in my hands,” said Mr. Krohn. 

“Good!” 
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“The money to buy rolling stock for the new road has 
been provided.” 

“Good!” 

Mr. Krohn inserted a long cigarette in a still longer 
holder, lighted it and said, “‘ The question which I now must 
decide is: Where shall I buy the locomotives?” 

“That’s easy,” said Martin Claypool. ‘“‘The Claypool 
locomotive is the best in the world.” 

Mr. Krohn nodded. ‘I think,” he said, “that you'll 
find few who will dispute that. Even our Chinese directors 
know its reputation and are in favor of buying Claypools. 
It’s the best, beyond doubt. That’s just the trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Mr. Krohn smiled blandly. ‘“‘It’s too good,” he said. 

“You want the best, don’t you?’’ demanded Martin 
Claypool. ‘Any fly-by-night outfit can sell you a bunch 
of junk that won’t last five years.”’ 

“True,” said Mr. Krohn. ‘“‘But, Mr. Claypool, isn’t 
there a difference in your mind between ‘too good’ and 
‘good enough’?”’ 

Martin Claypool regarded Mr. Krohn with his shrewd 
blue eyes. “‘ You’ve got some sort of proposition,”’ he said. 
“What is it?” 

Mr. Krohn smiled admiringly. ‘It would have taken 
weeks of negotiation, hinting, circumlocution, to get this 
far in an interview with a Chinese,” he said. 

“Well, I’m no Chinaman,” remarked Mr. Claypool. 
“Put it in plain words.” 

Mr. Krohn hitched his chair nearer Martin Claypool. 
“What I mean is this,”’ he said in a confidential tone: “If 
you supply standard Claypool locomotives, made accord- 
ing to the rigid specifications you sent us, at the price we 
can pay, you can’t make much profit on the transaction.” 

“Don’t expect to,’ said Mr. Claypool promptly. “I'll 
tell you just how it is, Mr. Krohn. Business is slack in my 
works now. I want to keep them running full time. 
That’s why I sent a bid to you. I want to get into the Far 
East market. I want the people out there to learn by ex- 
perience how good the Claypool locomotive is. There’ll 
be more railroads built in China—a lot more. I’m out to 
win that business, even if at first I only break even.” 

“But,” said Mr. Krohn, “‘you’d like to make money— 
a lot of money—out of this present deal—now wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Does a cat like cream?” 

“There’s cream in this, Mr. Claypool.” 

“Show me!” 

“Your bid was four million dollars, wasn’t it?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

‘‘Suppose you could deliver those engines to us at a cost 
to you of, say, three million?” 

“No chance,’’ 
said Martin Clay- 
pool. ‘I can’t cut 
the price of labor 
and material.” 

“No,” said Mr. 
Krohn, closely 
watching his face, 
“but you can 
change the kind 
of labor and the 
kind of mate- 
rial.’’ Martin 
Claypool frowned. 
“Of course,”’ said 
Mr. Krohn hur- 
riedly, “I don’t 
wish to sug- 
gest ——”’ ; 

Seleretny Oil, « 
said Martin Clay- 
pool. ‘‘ You mean 
I could cheapen 
the quality of the 
Claypool locomo- 
Rive. That’s it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, since you 
believe in plain 
speaking — yes.’’ 
Martin Claypool’s 
frown deepened. 
“You see,” said 
Mr. Krohn, “I’ve 
a plan by which 
you could make 
around a million 
dollars.” 

Martin Clay- 
pool ceased to 
frown. ‘‘Let’s 
hear it,’ he said. 
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Tavistock Shook His Head, 


“Remember,” said Mr. Krohn, “‘we are dealing with a 
lot of rich Chinese who know nothing about the practical 
side of railroading. They accept me as an expert. Now 
listen. If I say the engines you ship me are O. K., well, 
they are O. K. and no questions asked.” 

Martin Claypool gestured with his cigar that he got that 
much and wanted to hear more. 

“My technical staff is under my thumb,” went on Mr. 
Krohn. “No trouble there. They didn’t go to China 
because they love the country or the work. They went 
there for the same reason I would or you would—to make 
money. The Chinese officials won’t interfere. There’s a 
pleasant custom in China called the squeeze, and the high- 
est mandarins are not above taking a squeeze when they 
can. They expect us to do the same. It’s business ethics 
out there. When in Rome, you know—eh, Mr. Claypool?” 

“About that million,” said Martin Claypool. 

“That’s up to you,” said Mr. Krohn. ‘‘ You make the 
locomotives—make them as cheaply as you can—make 
them so they look right and will run a while. You’ll get the 
contract on the specifications you have submitted. Well, 
somehow, the set of specifications in my office will get 
mysteriously lost. The Chinese will never know the differ- 
ence. If the engines don’t stand up well, we’ll blame it on 
the climate and on the fact that the native engineers don’t 
know how to treat them. We'll give them the merry devil 
for abusing the Claypools. Sound scheme, what?’’ 

Martin Claypool chewed his cigar. A hard smile came 
to his face. ‘‘A million, eh?” he said. ‘‘That’s worth 
thinking about. You and I have something in common, 
Mr. Krohn. We both play the game for all we can get out 
Oleibee 

“Quite so.” 

“T’m thinking about your proposition. I’m looking at it 
from a practical point of view. I’m not one of these moon- 
struck idealists. I’m out for the dough, first, last and all 
the time; and what’s more, I’m honest enough to admit it. 
These big millionaires can yap about service, but you’ll 
notice they didn’t start to yap till they’d served themselves 
pretty well first. I know these philanthropists. You have 
to be a hard-headed trader first, and get yours. You can’t 
give away what you haven’t got. That’s sense, isn’t it?” 

“Right!” 

“As you point out,’’ went on Martin Claypool, “‘the 
Chinese market is different. They halfway expect to be 
stung. Now the only reason I make the Claypool loco- 
motive so well is because I have to if I want to get business 
in America. If I can do business in China with an inferior 
article, and clean up—well, why not?” 

“An eminently sensible point of view,’’ agreed Mr. 
Krohn warmly. 
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“Tom Sorry, Sir,”’ He Said Firmly, ““Rut I Just Couldn't Put My Shears Into a Piece of Goods Like That”’ 


“Now,” asked Martin Claypool abruptly, “where do you 
come in?” 

Mr. Krohn waved his long cigarette delicately. ‘‘ Thirty 
per cent of your saving would satisfy me,” he said. 

Mr. Claypool’s teeth tightened on his cigar. ‘‘ Twenty 
per cent seems right to me,” he stated. 


“T run risks,’ said Mr. Krohn, the temperature of his 
voice falling many degrees. 
“S50 00' 1.’ 


“‘There are many people I will have to—satisfy,” said 
Mr. Krohn, more coldly. 

“Twenty per cent,’ repeated Martin Claypool. 

“Twenty-five,” said Mr. Krohn, his voice touching zero. 
“Other firms would give more.” 

“Well, then,” said Martin Claypool, “call it twenty-five. 
That means about three-quarters of a million tome. Not 
so bad.” 

Mr. Krohn thawed. ‘Not at all bad,” he said. 

‘“‘We won’t sign anything now,” said Martin Claypool. 
“T’ll have to do some figuring and cabling.” 

“T’ll be at your service whenever you are ready,” said 
Mr. Krohn. “The formal contract is waiting for your sig- 
nature.”’ He bowed low and started for the door. 

“Mr. Krohn?” 

“Yes, Mr. Claypool.” 

Martin Claypool’s manner held a hint of embarrassment 
in it. “‘I’d like to ask you a personal question,’’ he said. 

“Certainly.” 

“‘T’ve been noticing the fit of that coat of yours,” said 
Martin Claypool. ‘“‘Now I thought I’d stock up on clothes 
while I’m in London. Could I ask who your tailor is?”’ 

““Well’’—Mr. Krohn hesitated—‘“‘that’s a rather deli- 
cate question to ask a Londoner. We guard the secret of 
our tailor’s name as zealously as you, in the States, might 
the name of a bootlegger who had genuine Scotch. But 
since it’s you, Mr. Claypool, I’ll let you in on my secret; 
and mind you, it’s a secret worth knowing.” 

“Thanks.” 

“T get my clothes from an artist,’’ said Mr. Krohn, 
smoothing a flawless coat. ‘“‘He’s a queer old bird with a 
tiny shop in Albemarle Street. Been a tailor fifty years, 
and his father and grandfather were tailors before him. He 
does all the cutting and fitting himself; and what beautiful 
work! He could have built up a huge business, but he 
keeps to a small clientele so, as he says, he can give every 
garment his personal attention. Old guild spirit, I suppose 
you’d call it. His prices Af 

“They don’t matter if he’s good,” put in Martin Clay- 
pool. 

“He’s the best I know about,” said Mr. Krohn. ‘And, 
incidentally, his prices are not high. He has excellent ma- 
terials, or you can 
take your own 
cloth to him to 
make up. Now I 
don’t ordinarily 
send people to 
him, but I happen 
to know that he 
needs work badly 
now. He’s getting 
old, you see, and 
can’t produce very 
fast. He’ll be glad 
to get your order.” 

““T expect to 
give him a big 
one,” said Martin 
Claypool — ‘‘a 
complete outfit.’ 

“T’ll give you a 
letter of introduc- 
tion to him,” said 
Mr. Krohn. 

“Lord save us, 
do I have to have 
a letter of intro- 
duction to a 
tailor?” 

“You do to this 
one,’’ said Mr. 
Krohn, sitting 
down at a desk and 
picking up a pen. 

“Back home 
they hound you 
for business,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Clay- 
pool. 

“This old fellow 
will be a new 
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S THE Far 
West de- 
velops in 

wealth and popu- 
lation there is cer- 
tain to be a more 
sustained interest 
in other parts of 
the country in its 
vital and peculiar 
problem, that of 
water. We all 
know in a vague 
sort of way that 
water, like air and 
food, is necessary 
to life. But in the 
Central and East- 
ern states it is 
taken for granted. 
Engineers are paid 
to worry about a 
future supply for 
their growing com- 
munities, but the 
rest of us give 
little thought to 
the subject. 

This attitude is 
a natural one. In 
the Eastern and 
Central sections 
there is a yearly 
rainfall of twenty- 
fiveinches ormore, 
usually distrib- 
uted fairly regu- 
larly throughout 
the year. There 
are dry seasons 
and wet, and after 
a severe winter 
disastrous floods 
often take place in 
certain sections. 

But, generally 
speaking, there is 
enough water for all purposes. Agriculture has sufficient, 
as a rule, and even the largest cities can be supplied, if only 
extensive lands are protected from fire and other forms of 
destructive abuse. Droughts do occur, yet, year in and 
year out, Nature provides out of its plenty. 

But conditions are quite otherwise in the great arid re- 
gion which, with the exception of the extreme Northwest, 
is practically synonymous with the Far West. Here the 
annual precipitation ranges from two to fifteen inches, 
except on the mountain 
tops. More than that, it is 
usually confined to a few 
months of the year only; in 
any case it is far less evenly 
distributed than in the Cen- 
tral and Eastern states. 
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Rain Makers 


HE result is that the Far 

West is being developed 
on the basis of the artificial 
application of water as dis- 
tinct from rainfall. Of 
course, in the last analysis 
it all comes from rainfall or 
melting snow. But the pe- 
culiarity of the West is that 
the rainfall or melting 
snow must be caught, im- 
pounded, stored, diverted 
and applied to the land, 
whereasin othersectionsthe 
farmer trusts that Nature 
will shower his fields with 
rain at more or less regular 
intervals. 

It is not that the arid 
West lacks water resources. 
For ages the Colorado River 


PHOTO. FROM CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
Irrigating a Large Acreage of Watermelons on a Ranch in Kings County, California 


The Spillway of a Dam in Southern California 


has carried unused to the sea water which, if artificially 
controlled, would in time profoundly influence and stimu- 
late the development of six or seven of the largest states in 
area in the Union. Many of the mountain ranges have 
great supplies of moisture, but here again man must step 
in with great artificial works of engineering. 

It follows, of course, that the civilization of the Far West 
is being erected on the basis of irrigated agriculture. Ina 
sense peculiar and altogether different from other sections 
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water is its limit- 
ing factor—the de- 
termining element 
of its future 
growth. 

This is almost as 
true of industry as 
it is of agriculture. 
In the Central and 
Eastern states in- 
dustry gets its 
power largely from 
coal directly, or 
else indirectly 
through electric- 
ity. But the Pa- 
cific Coast and 
Intermountain 
states have not as 
yet developed coal 
on any large com- 
mercial scale. 
Power is largely 
hydro-electric. It 
isjust as important 
to the manufac- 
turer as to the 
farmer that water 
be conserved. 
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N MANY sec- 

tions of the arid 
West the farmer 
depends for irriga- 
tion water upon 
pumping. To 
pump he must 
have power, and 
the power com- 
pany in turn gen- 
erates its juice 
from the same ele- 
ment. So for still 
another reason it is 
necessary to con- 
serve and utilize the available supplies of moisture if the 
country is to prosper. 

Although all Western states, with but few exceptions, 
have an important water problem, nowhere is it more com- 
plex and many-sided than in California. This is because 
the population and variety, as well as extent, of agricul- 
tural development greatly exceed those of other states in 
the same area, unless of course Texas be classed as a West- 
ern rather than a Southern state. In any case Texas is as 
yet less distinctively de- 
pendent upon irrigation. 

It is from California 
rather than from other 
states in the Colorado River 
Basin that there comes the 
insistent demand for an 
early and colossal harness- 
ing of that turbulent, 
flooded stream. It is in 
California that advocates 
of state rather than private 
distribution of power at- 
tempt at regular intervals 
to win the voters to their 
theories. It is in California 
that plans have long been 
studied for a completely co- 
ordinated development and 
use of the state’s waters—a 
project which if carried out 
would be of the first mag- 
nitude. 

What will come of all 
these mighty stirrings no 
man can say at present. 
In another article I hope 
to tell something about the 
Colorado River; for the 
diversion and use of somuch 
water and power may well 
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change the whole face of American development. It is 
enough to say now that ever since agriculture began to 
supplant gold mining as the principal industry in Cali- 
fornia, there has been a continuous and constantly increas- 
ing farm development based on the use of artificially 
applied water, until today the complete conservation and 
utilization of the water supply is the dominant, paramount 
issue in the state. It is the supreme topic of interest and of 
conversation. 


A Mexican Date Picker in One of the Gardens 
at Indio, California 


Many of the intensive, high-priced, specialized crops 
grown in California—the fruits, tropical and otherwise, and 
vegetables—require ample water. Twenty-five times as 
much water is used in the state for irrigation purposes as 
for all the other domestic and industrial uses combined. 
Whether because of this great crop development, or be- 
cause of a long cycle of dry years, or for both reasons, large 
areas of the state 
find their supplies 
depleted, with no 
replenishment in 
sight. The water 
levelis falling, year 
by year. 

But the state as 
a whole has an am- 
ple supply for its 
needs, provided all 
sources are uti- 
lized and the flood 
waters stored and 
distributed. There 
are regions with 
more than enough 
for the slight agri- 
cultural develop- 
ment in their 
vicinity, and other 
regions with noth- 
ing like enough for 
an immense farm 
activity. It is clear 
that local issues 
and jealousies 
must give way to 
broad, cooérdi- 
nated efforts. 


Contention 


N THE past, 

water has been 
developed by 
many pe:sons for 
many uses, with 
little thought 
given to the needs 
of all. Projects 
have been for flood 
control, or irriga- 
tion, or power 
development, or 
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A Vista of Orange Groves, With Old 


domestic use, and rarely with all four purposes in 
mind. The undertaking to codrdinate the use of the 
state’s available waters will be, from the civic and 
economic point of view, one of the greatest works of 
man ever attempted in any country. 

To begin with, legal doctrines and rights must be 
clarified and adjusted to modern economic needs. 
Riparian rights seem at present to interfere with the 
necessary storage of flood waters. In one case 

riparian owners require a certain fixed quantity of 

water during the irrigation season to render their 
lands fertile. 

Yet during two months they receive nearly 
thirty times the quantity required, and for brief 
periods more than one hundred times the needed 
application. They insist, however, that no one in- 
terfere with or abate the flood from its state of 
nature by placing storage works higher up on the 
stream. 

Since the time of Abraham, men who lived in 
dry countries have fought over water holes. A 
San Francisco lawyer who had been trying a 
water case in a rural district became so impressed 
with the bitterness of feeling engendered that he 
remarked to one of the litigants: 

“You people seem to prize water more highly in 
this country than you do your wives.”’ 

“Why not?” was the reply. “There are other 
women, but no more water.” 

Another lawyer, versed for years in the amazing 


intricacies of water litigation, remarked, after a 

trial almost as prolonged as Dickens’ imaginary 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, or the actual Tichborne and 
Willett cases in London and Norfolk County, Massa- 
chusetts, respectively, that ‘“‘water is the only subject 
upon which honest men on both sides of a case perjure 
themselves on the witness stand.” 

But even after the legal questions are settled, and be- 
fore any plan can be adopted for a state-wide utilization 
of available waters, it is necessary to codrdinate the 
organizations and interests, other than property owners 

as such, which have to do with this great resource. Through 
one of its departments the state of California regulates 
water rights, but most of the water originates in land 
which is owned by the Federal Government and is under 
the control of the forest and park services, and the navi- 
gable portions of streams come under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department. 


Fan Paims and Eucalyptus Line This Section of the Foothill 


Boulevard Through the Citrus Belt of Southern California 


Then, too, the agricultural sections feel that cities take 
water at times that should be left for irrigation. The power 
companies and irrigationists both use water, and are not 
always in harmony. Often landowners find they cannot 
economically develop irrigation unless they can sell power 
as a by-product. Thus they develop the upper waters, 
which the power companies themselves desire, instead of 
being satisfied with the lower water, after the power com- 
panies have used it. 


Water Rights and Water Wrongs 


O THE questions arise whether irrigation districts should 
gointo the business of distributing power in competition 
with the great interconnected corporate systems, or should 
sell it wholesale to 

corporations, and 


what price they 
should charge. 

The most com- 
plete investigation 
of the general 
water problem in 
California, aside 
from the Colorado 
River question, is 
that which has 
been under way 
for several yea:s 
by the state en- 
gineer. Some- 
thing like forty 
engineers are now 
working on this 
survey. A report 
made in 1923 
spoke of there be- 
ing at that time 
perhaps 1,000,- 
000 acres of land, 
fertile enough, but 
which were then 
failing to produce 
adequately to pay 
for all the costs, 
including im- 
provements, and 
“lacking in num- 
bers of tillers of 
the soil to respond 
to the propitious 
agricultural envi- 
ronment of the 
state.” 

The last avail- 
able report is that 
made to the Legis- 
lature of 1925. It 


Baldy in the Background — Southern California 
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USK was fall- 
ing in the 
desert town 


of El Dorado when, 
on Friday evening, 
Bob Eden alighted from the train at a station that looked 
like a little red schoolhouse gone wrong. His journey down 
from San Francisco to Barstow had been quite without in- 
cident. At that town, however, a rather disquieting thing 
had happened. Hehad lost all trace of Charlie Chan. 

It was in the Barstow lunch room that he had last seen 
the detective from the islands, busy with a cup of steaming 
tea. The hour of 3:20 and the El Dorado train being some 
distance off, he had gone for a stroll through the town. 
Returning about three, he had looked in vain for the little 
Chinese policeman. Alone he had boarded the train; and 
now, as he stared up and down the dreary railroad tracks, 
he perceived that he had been the only passenger to alight 
at this unpromising spot. 

Thinking of the fortune in ‘‘undigestible pearls’’ on the 
detective’s person, he was vaguely alarmed. Had Chan 
met with some unfortunate accident? Or perhaps—who 
could say? What did they really know about this Charlie 
Chan? Every man is said to have his price, and this was 
an overwhelming temptation to put in the way of an under- 
paid detective from Honolulu. But no; Bob Eden re- 
called the look in Chan’s eyes when he had promised Sally 
Jordan to guard those pearls well. The Jordans no doubt 
had good reason for their faith in an old friend. But sup- 
pose Shaky Phil Maydorf was no longer in San Fran- 
cisco 

Resolutely Bob Eden put these thoughts aside, and 
rounding the station entered a narrow strip of ground 
which was, rather pathetically, intended for a park. Feb- 
ruary had done its worst, and, up above, the chill evening 
wind from the desert blew through the stark branches of 
Carolina poplars and cottonwoods. Crossing a gravel path 
almost hidden by a mass of yellow leaves, he stood on the 
curb of the only pavement in El Dorado. - 

Against the background of bare brown hills, he saw 
practically the entire town at a glance. Across the way a 
row of scraggly buildings proclaimed yet another Main 
Street—a bank, a picture theater, the Spot Cash Store, the 
News Bureau, the post office, and, towering above the rest, 
a two-story building that announced itself as the Desert 
Edge Hotel. Eden crossed the street, and, threading his 
way between dusty automobiles parked head-on at the 
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curb, approached the hotel door. On the 
double seat of a shoe-shining stand two 
ranchers lolled at ease and stared at him 
with mild interest as he went inside. 

An electric lamp of modest candle 
power burned above the desk of the 
Desert Edge, and a kindly old man read a Los Angeles 
paper in its dim company. 

“Good evening,” said Bob Eden. 

“Eivenin’,’”’ answered the old man. 

“T wonder if I might leave this suitcase in your check 
room for a while?”’ the boy inquired. 

“Check room, hell!” replied the old man. ‘‘Just throw 
her down anywhere. Ain’t lookin’ fer a room, I suppose. 
Make you a special rate.” 

“No,” said Eden. ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

‘°Sall right,’”’ answered the man. “‘Not many are.” 

“‘T’d like to find the office of the El Dorado Times,” 
Eden informed him. 

“Round corner on First,’’ murmured the old man, deep 
in his pink newspaper again. 

Bob Eden went to the corner and turned off. His feet 
at once left E] Dorado’s solitary sidewalk for soft crunching 
sand. He passed a few buildings even meaner than those 
on Main Street—a plumber’s shop, a grocer’s—and came 
to a little yellow shack which bore on its window the fading 
legend: ‘‘The El Dorado Times. Job Printing Neatly 
Done.’ There was no light inside, and, crossing a narrow 
dilapidated porch, he saw a placard on the door. Straining 
his eyes in the dusk, he read: 


“Back in an hour —— 
God knows why. 
Will Holley.” 


Smiling, Eden returned to the Desert Edge. 
about dinner?” he inquired. 

““Wonderin’ about it myself,’ admitted the old man. 
“We don’t serve meals here. Lose a little less that way.” 

“But there must be a restaurant ——” 

“Sure there is. This is an up-to-date town.’”’ He nodded 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Down beyond the bank—the Oasis 
Café.” 


“How 
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“I'm Very Sorry, Miss Wendell, 
But Since I Wrote That, Cer« 


tain Matters Have Come Up — 
I Have a Business Deal On’’ 


Thanking him, Bob Eden de- 
parted. Behind unwashed windows, 
he found the Oasis dispensing its 
dubious cheer. A long high counter 

gy and a soiled mirror running the 
length of it suggested that in other 
days this had been an oasis indeed. 

The boy climbed onto one of the 
perilously high stools. At his right, 

too close for comfort, sat a man in overalls and jumper, with 
a week’s growth of beard on his lean, hard face. At his 
left, equally close but somehow not so much in the way, was 
a trim girl in khaki riding breeches and blouse. 

A youth made up to resemble a motion-picture sheik de- 
manded his order, and from a soiled menu he chose the 
Oasis Special—‘‘Steak and onions, French fried, bread and 
butter and coffee. 80 cents.’’ The sheik departed lan- 
guidly. 

Awaiting the special, Bob Eden glanced into the smoky 
mirror at the face of the girl beside him. Not so bad, even 
in that dim reflection. Corn-yellow hair, curling from un- 
der the brim of a felt hat; a complexion that no beauty 
parlor had originated. He held his elbow close so that she 
might have more room for the business that engrossed her. 

His dinner arrived, a plenteous platter of food, but no 
plate. He glanced at his neighbors; evidently plates were 
an affectation frowned upon in the Oasis. Taking up a tar- 
nished knife and fork, he pushed aside the underbrush of 
onions and came face to face with his steak. 

First impressions are important, and Bob Eden knew at 
once that this was no meek, complacent opponent that 
confronted him. The steak looked back at him with an air 
of defiance that was amply justified by what followed. 
After a few moments of unsuccessful battling, he sum- 
moned the sheik. 

“How about a steel knife?”’ he inquired. 

“Only got three and they’re all in use,’’ the waiter re- 
plied. 

Bob Eden resumed the battle, his elbows held close, his 
muscles swelling. With set teeth and grim face, he bore 
down and cut deep. There was a terrific screech as his 
knife skidded along the platter, and to his horror he saw 
the steak rise from its bed of gravy and onions and fly from 
him. It traveled the grimy counter for a second, then 
dropped onto the knees of the girl and thence to the floor. 
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_ Eden turned to meet her blue eyes, filled with laughter. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry,” he said. “I thought it was a steak, 
and it seems to be’a lap dog.” 

“And I hadn’t any lap,’’ she cried. She looked down at 
her riding breeches. “‘Can you ever forgive me? I might 
have caught it for you. It only goes to show—women 
should be womanly.” 

“T wouldn’t have you any different,” Bob Eden re- 
sponded gallantly. He turned to the sheik. “Bring me 
something a little less ferocious,” he ordered. 

“How about the pot roast?” asked the youth. 

“Well, how about it?’”’ Eden repeated. “Fetch it along 
and I’ll fight another round. I claim a foul on that one. 
And say, bring this young woman a napkin.” 

“A what? A napkin? We ain’t got any. 

a towel.” 

“Oh, no, please don’t,” cried the girl. ‘I’m all right, 
really.” The sheik departed. ‘‘Somehow,” she added to 
Eden, “‘I think it wiser not to introduce an Oasis towel into 
this affair.” 

“You’re probably right,’’ he nodded. “‘I’ll pay for the 
damage, of course.” 

She was still smiling. ‘‘Nonsense! I ought to pay for 
the steak. It wasn’t your fault. One needs long practice 
to eat in the crowded arena of the Oasis.” 

He looked at her, his interest growing every minute. 
“‘You’ve had long practice?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes; my work often brings me this way.” 

“Your—er—your work?” 

“Yes. Since your steak seems to have introduced us, I 
may tell you I’m with the moving pictures.” 

Of course, thought Eden. The desert was filled with 
movie people these days. ‘“‘Ah—have I ever seen you in 
the films?” he ventured. 

She shrugged. “‘You have not—and you never will. 
I’m not an actress. My job’s much more interesting. I’m 
a location finder.” 

Bob Eden’s pot roast arrived, mercifully cut into small 
pieces by some blunt instrument behind the scenes. “A 


I’ll bring her 


location finder. I ought toknow 
what that is.” 

“You certainly ought to. It’s 
just what it sounds like. I 
travel about hunting back- 
grounds. By the Vandeventer 
Trail to Pifion Flat, down to the 
Salton Sea or up to the Moron- 
gos—all the time trying to find 
something new, something the 
dear old public will mistake for 
Algeria, Araby, the South Seas.” 

“Sounds mighty interesting.” 

“Tt is indeed; particularly 
when one loves this country as 
li iokoye 

“You were born here?” 

“Oh,no. I came out with dad 
to Doctor Whitcomb’s—it’s five 
miles from here, just beyond the 
Madden ranch—some years ago. 
When—when dad left me I had 


to get a job, and ——__ But look 
here, I’m telling you the story of Will Holley 
my life.” 


“Why not?”’ asked Eden. “‘Women and children al- 
ways confide in me. I’ve got such a fatherly face. . . . 
By the way, this coffee is terrible.” 

She nodded. 

“Ves, isn’t it?’’ she said. “‘What will you have for 
dessert? There are two kinds of pie—apple, and the other’s 
out. Make your selection.” 

“T’ve made it,”’ he replied. ‘‘I’m taking the one that’s 
out.’”? He demanded his check. ‘‘ Now if you'll let me pay 
for your dinner ” 

“‘Nothing of the sort,’”’ she protested. 

“But after the way my steak attacked you 

“Forget it. I’ve an expense account, you know. 
say any more I’ll pay your check.” 


” 


If you 


AS 


BAN aS) 


Ignoring the jar of toothpicks hospitably 
offered by a friendly cashier, Bob Eden fol- 
lowed her to the street. Night had fallen, the 
sidewalk was deserted. On the false front of a 
long low building with sides of corrugated tin, 
a sad little string of electric lights proclaimed 
that gayety was afoot. 

“Whither away?’’ Bob Eden said. 
movies?” 

“Heavens, no! I remember that one. It 
took ten years off my young life. Tell me, what 
are you doing here? People confide in me too. 
Stranger, you don’t belong.” 

“‘No, I’m afraid I don’t,’’ Eden admitted. 
“Tt’s a complicated story, but I’ll inflict it on 
you anyhow some day. Just at present I’m 
looking for the editor of the El Dorado Times. 
I’ve got a letter to him in my pocket.” 

“Will Holley?” 

“Yes. You know him?” 

“Everybody knows him. Come with me. 
He ought to be in his office now.” 

They turned down First Street. Bob Eden 
was pleasantly conscious of the slim, lithe fig- 
ure walking at his side. He had never before 
met a girl so modestly confident, so aware of life and un- 
afraid of it. These desert towns were delightful. 

A light was burning in the newspaper office, and under it 
a frail figure sat hunched over a typewriter. As they en- 
tered, Will Holley rose, removing a green shade from his 
eyes. He was a thin, tall man of thirty-five or so, with 
prematurely gray hair and wistful eyes. 

‘Hello, Paula,’ he said. 

“Hello, Will. See what I found at the Oasis Café.” 

Holley smiled. ‘‘ You would find him,” he said. ‘‘ You’re 
the only one I know who can discover anything worth 
while in El Dorado. My boy, I don’t know who you are, 
but run away before this desert gets you.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Rubber Prices and Profits 


HE operations of the Stevenson restriction of the 

marketing of crude rubber, together with the specula- 
tions aroused by this artificial control, have made rubber 
goods expensive to American consumers. The high price of 
crude rubber has been a prominent cause of the heavy 
money value of our imports in recent months. By 
extension of substitutions and through application of pro- 
cesses of reclamation and conservation American manu- 
facturers have accomplished much in the direction of 
saving of crude rubber. Tires have been so perfected that, 
despite dear rubber, the cost of mileage has been held down 
to a surprisingly low point. Nevertheless, at lower price 
for crude rubber, tires and mileage would be cheaper than 
is the case today. And certainly tire prices are unreason- 
able if they include exploitation prices for crude rubber. 

It isnow announced that the operations of the Stevenson 
Plan have been revised. Revised upward, of course. The 
established price of eighteen pence a pound has been raised 
to twenty-one pence. If after August first the average 
export price falls below twenty-one pence a pound the 
exports are to be restricted to eighty per cent of standard 
production. This means that the basic price is to be 
forty-two cents a pound. It does not take a prophet, or 
a distant relative of a prophet, to imagine that the price 
will rise after August first. American factories can there- 
after base their buying policies on conjecture or specu- 
lation. 

Is this done to save distressed rubber growers from ruin? 
Hardly that. We have available something better than 
hearsay evidence of the present position of rubber pro- 
ducers. In Great Britain it is the custom of commercial 
companies to issue annual reports that are given out to the 
press. Recent numbers of The Economist contain the 
reports of several rubber companies. They make interest- 
ing reading, also expensive reading. A few excerpts will 
serve to enlighten tire users. 

The chairman of the Goleonda Malay Rubber Company, 
after announcing what he stated was a liberal dividend, 
remarked that “‘the Board felt that, after the recent lean 
years, the shareholders were entitled to receive 40 per 
cent.’”’. This was surpassed by the Kepong Malay Rubber 
Estates, whose chairman was able to announce that “we 
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paid you three interim dividends during the year, amount- 
ing in all to 37.5 per cent, and we now propose to pay a 
final dividend of 25 per cent, making 62.5 per cent for the 
year, and to transfer to reserve account £5000.” Later 
he recalled that since the maiden dividend in 1909 
the company had paid 722 per cent in dividends. The 
chairman of the Kapar Para Rubber Estates Company, 
after announcing ‘“‘a total distribution of 45 per cent for 
1925,” forecast for the current year a crop of more than 
a million pounds, at a cost of 23.14 cents a pound, which 
would warrant ‘‘a very fair, moderate and conservative 
estimate”’ of a dividend of 54 per cent. The chairman of 
the Rembau Jelel Rubber, in announcing a dividend of 
only 20 per cent out of earnings of 31 per cent, took oc- 
casion to make the reassuring remark that ‘‘a dividend of 
20 per cent in their second year was in reality, he thought, 
satisfactory. .’ These are fair samples of the tenor 
of British rubber-company reports. 

The British deserve the credit for having established the 
plantation cultivation of rubber. They intend also, evi- 
dently, to get a good deal of cash as well as credit for it. 


History Revised 


R. ROBERT McELROY, an American scholar who 
was formerly professor of history at Princeton and now 
lectures upon the same subject at Oxford, in an address 
given before a distinguished company in one of the larger 
committee rooms of the House of Lords, made some notable 
observations upon British-American relations, past, pres- 
ent and future. 

Doctor McElroy confirmed the ofttimes accepted im- 
pression that our national disposition to carry a chip on our 
shoulder when clash of interests brings us face to face with 
John Bull is largely due to misleading accounts of the 
War for Independence and the War of 1812 which are to be 
found in some of the older textbooks. School histories are 
more judicially written than they once were, but some of 
them still perpetuate the propaganda of fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 

The speaker went on to say, according to a special 
dispatch to the New York Times, that ‘‘our children are 
now being taught the great truth that the American Revo- 
lution was not a war between Great Britain and America, 
but a war between the reactionary elements of both 
countries against the progressive elements in both. They 
are taught, from the first, to understand that not all of 
the Fathers of the Republic dwelt in America; but that 
Chatham, Fox, Burke, Barré, Shelburne and a host of 
other British leaders of the day were, in a very real sense, 
also Fathers of the Republic. 

“Since the accession of the Shelburne Ministry there has 
been no cause for Americans and British to quarrel over 
the Revolution; for we have viewed the chief issues from 
the same standpoint. We have our differences, shall always 
have them; for we are distinct nations, alike in the things 
which count most, it is true, but vastly different in myriads 
of little things which make up a nation’s personality. 

““We have a common stake in a badly shattered world, 
and cannot afford to allow past conflicts to lessen our 
chances of future successes. Fortunately our next ruling 
generation in America will begin its period of dominance 
with a clearer view of the glory that is Britain, having fed 
on truth.” 

Doctor McElroy is right in his implication that garbled 
history is no proper food with which to build up a sturdy 
patriotism. There is so much that is glorious in our own 
past, so much that is worthy of unalloyed admiration in 
that of Britain, that exact historical truth about our past 
relationships can harm neither nation as much as any 
variation from it. There have been many unfortunate ex- 
amples of childishness in such matters on both sides of the 
water. British Toryism accounted for some of them, our 
own pride of youth and performance for others. It was not 
until the period of the Spanish War that, nationally speak- 
ing, we went into long trousers. Since that time we have 
been in fact and in bearing an adult member of the family 
of nations. 

During the past generation we have made great progress 
in relearning our own history. We have now come to 
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realize that in 1776 men were just about what they are in 


1926, on whichever side of the Atlantic they are found. We’ 


see the absurdity of trying to believe that all the Conti- 
nentals were saints and doughty knights and that all the 
redcoats were villains or poltroons. 

A new portrait of George III has replaced the old one. 
Instead of beholding a tyrannical old scoundrel whose one 
thought in life was to oppress American colonists, we see 
a snuffy old German who liked train oil in his salad, who 
was singularly conscientious in his own quaint way, and 
who was the foe of the liberties of all plain people, wherever 
they might dwell. The British picture of George Wash- 
ington has also been repainted and has been raised to a 
niche scarcely less exalted than the one in which we Amer- 
icans have enshrined him. We acknowledge with grati- 
tude, tinged with wonder, that one of the most dramatic 
and sympathetic histories of our Revolution is that written 
by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, nephew of Lord Macaulay; 
and admirers of Abraham Lincoln and Robert BE. Lee will 
never forget what their English biographers have done to 
keep green their memories in lands across the sea. 


One-Topic Talkers 


T SEEMS to be a law of life that as civilization advances, 

new pests, parasites and diseases come into being to 
harass it and prey upon it. We have coped more or less 
successfully with San José scale and the cotton boll 
weevil, with the hookworm disease, with the boy who 
didn’t know it was loaded, with the practical joker and 
with the moron who rocked the boat. 

We are now at the high peak of a plague of anti- 
prohibition pests. They are commoner than bootleggers, 
and their breeding grounds are coextensive with the juris- 
diction of the Volstead Act. Their ravages have perhaps 
attracted less attention than those of other pests because 
they are of a social rather than of an economic nature; and 
yet they have a certain potency that can make them a real 
menace. Two or three of them can make an otherwise 
pleasant club practically uninhabitable for their fellow 
members. One or two can make everyone else at an evening 
social gathering wish he had stayed at home. Of all bores, 
they are the most deadly. Successive conversations with 
half a dozen garrulous men of other types may be bear- 
able, for each is tiresome in his own individual way and the 
experience is lightened by variety. 

This cannot be said in defense of the anti-prohibition 
bores. They all say the same thing and say it in the same 
way. They keep on repeating what they have been saying 
night and day for years. They employ the same words, 
gestures and headshakings. No new thought, no novel 
angle of approach, no fresh argument, ever mars the per- 
fect standardization of their gusty diatribes. 

Society should declare war upon these pests, not on ac- 
count of the views they hold and not because they demand 
hearings and rehearings in season and out of season, but 
because they are such wearisome and depressing mono- 
maniacs. Science may reconstruct the universe, men of 
daring may play tag with the North Pole, revolutions may 
threaten empires, governments may fall, notable books and 
plays may appear, and Jess Sweetser may bring home the 
British amateur golf championship; but the anti- 
prohibition pest appears to be as ignorant of these topics 
of conversation as if he dwelt on some lonely reef on 
Friday Island. There is just one thing he wants to talk 
about and none other, for his mind is not only a single- 
track mind but it is laid out in a circle and there are no 
switches, sidings or bumpers to prevent his going around 
and around the same old ring. ‘ 

If these wets have the great majority they claim 
their course is clear and simple. The only thing they have 
not told us is why they talk so much and do so little. 
Every day they go on explaining away their cause. Every 
time they open their mouths they prejudice it, because 
those about them are so weary of hearing it talked about 
that they are in no humor to judge it upon its merits. 

In the end the prohibition issue will be fought out in 
polling places and not at clubs, restaurants and golf links. 
Ballots speak louder than words, but the wear and tear 
on the ears of the majority is not nearly so severe. 
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Faulty Ventilation in the 
State of Denmark 


OFFER this tale without any apology, 
| Knowing ‘twill please, if you’re fond of myth- 
ology, 
Stories of Prester John’s magical court, 
Thor and his flagon, 
Saint George and the dragon, 
Or old Uncle Bluebeard’s idea of sport. 


Our able Department of Justice, they say, 
Was stirred to its very foundations one day, 
When a certain detective, 
With eyesight defective, 
A very false beard and a manner corrective, 
Slunk in and hissed thrice, “‘I’ve a confidence 
which’ll 
Thrill you and chill you, dear General Mitchell.” 
Not Mitchell the flyer, 
But one rather higher, 
Who runs the department and pokes up the fire. 


“What ho!” cried the hard-working boss of attor- 
neys. 
“T see you are back from mysterious journeys. 
Now time being short, 
Please make your report.” 
The rubber-shoe specialist, giving a snort, 
Brought out a book 
Of a dangerous look = 
Noisily labeled The Love-Haunted Cook. 


“Well, what’s it about?’ The attorney spoke choppy, 
But his master detective just blushed like a poppy. 
“Oh, general, please! 
Such subjects as these 
One doesn’t quite mention with lightness and ease — 
It’s the way I was raised—I would much rather not ——’ 


“What rot! 
Whacha got? 
Come, gimme the plot!’ 


’ 


“The plot, sir? Why, plots they’ve gone ’way out of style. 
This novel is modern—I see that you smile— 
Just read a few pages, and if you get green, 
I'll readily see that you know what I mean.” 


The general turned 
To page 17. 

His face brightly burned 
With a pale, sickly green. 


And he gasped as he rasped, ‘‘Where’s the lightning to 
prod ’em 

Out of the Western Addition of Sodom? 

Open the windows and turn on the fan— 

Where did you purchase this volume, my man?’ 


“In Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Peoria, 
Trenton, Los Angeles, Newport, Astoria; 
Widely they’re spread in a manner effectual. 
Products, you see, of the young intellectual.” 


“This Novel is Modern —I See That You Smile —Just Read a Few 


GARLIC 
By WALLA WIN 


CARTOONS BY HERBERT 


“Ignatius Pye,’’ She Typed With Zeal, ‘‘ First Learned to Lie 
and Then to Steal’’ 


“Gosh!” murmured Mitchell. ‘“‘Where have they gone 
slumming to? 
What, may I ask, are our young people coming to? 
Shingle-haired bandits and college-boy yeggs, 
Cherubs converted to ten-minute eggs. 
Henry, by dint of your secret position, 
I bid you go forth on a roving commission. 
Seek out each hive 
Where these smut slingers thrive. 
Hunt ’em to earth, be they dead or alive.” 


“But, sir’’—the man’s voice with discouragement rang— 
“These modernist fellers don’t go in a gang. 
They say, be yourself, and as such they reside 
Like jungle gorillas in caves far and wide. 
They’re all of ’em free 
As a squirrel up a tree, 
And they never agree 
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On subjects that vex 
Poor you and me, 
Unless it is sex, 
Which they always discuss when they meet at a tea. 
For youth wears no chains.” 
“Go on, use your brains!” 
The general cried; 
So his servant complied 
And went to the station to look up some trains. 


The First Clew 


ITHIN a flat in Boston town 
A baby sat in gingham gown, 
With rat-tat-tat a-writing down 
A novel fat to gain renown. 


The secret-service man was there, 
Exerting nerve and cunning care. 

He peeked with verve and startled air 
To get the curve of Goldy Hair. 


“Tsnatius Pye,’”’ she typed with zeal, 

“First learned to lie and then to steal. 
A modern guy, he made you feel 
He’d rather die than earn a meal. 


“Eureka Wheat was modern too. 
She had to eat—so what would you? 
So on the street, a-feeling blue, 
She chanced to meet our hero true. 


*“T love you slick!’ exclaimed the lad. 
“You are so wicked and so bad.’ 
‘I love you madly,’ said she quick. 
‘You are so bad and, oh, so wick!’”’ 


The little maid then ceased to write, 
Before her laid a sheet of white. 

On this she blinked before she wrote.. 
’Twas plainly inked, for Authors—Note! 


More Puzzling Evidence 


ITHIN a cottage humble by Detroit’s suburban jumble, 
Our sedulous detective on another clew did stumble; 
For there he saw a mother with her children all around 
her 
As she typed a sheet of paper on a little seven-pounder. 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Mr.and Mrs. Beans 


ORAWN BY ROBERTL.DICKEY ~ 
“Doesn't it Quicken Your Pulse, Vi, to See “"Isn’t He the Little Patriot? He’sa “Yes, Mr. Beans! But am I Supposed to Raise Examples for Other Little Patriots to 
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Our Little Buster Start Out to Celebrate Fine Example of What Our Country Send Home to Me in This Condition?’’ 
His First Fourth of July? Stands For”’ 
How the War Ended Quite Likely The Development of the Sport Page 


HE next war was being fought. Terrible slaughter fe IS said that chop suey has become such a favorite with OW Pindar—522-443 B. C.—would have dealt with 


had been reported along all the battle fronts. Com- the Chinese in New York that they contemplate intro- 
munications were being issued so rapidly that type- ducing it into China. 
writers had to be stopped now and then to permit 
them to cool. The commanding general was in 
the hospital, suffering from a wound inflicted by a 
machine-gun attack of adverbs and adjectives. Inter- 


jections were falling on every hand. A runner from A Radio Romance 


the front dodged into a communication trench just ETERODYNE SMITH, sorely wanting a mate, 
as an infinitive split over his head. Resolved to go forth and select her ; 
“The enemy is sending up a propaganda barrage,”’ But knowing he needed a sparkler for bait, 
one of the outposts telephoned to headquarters. Bought a two-carat crystal detector. . . . . —+-— 
eee RR E NY Re ea a When he met Sally Brown, it was love at first sight; 
Overhead there was the fearsome drone of an air- Her hair was the color of henna; / 
ce She answered: .“‘I’m ready to hook up all right, 
plane squadron. Looking up from headquarters, a Tf you get the consent of Aunt Tenna” 
scout armed with field glasses noted that the enemy Yong ee 
was sky writing insults. But our hero soon found out conclusively, that 
Immediately a bomb was hurled heavenward. It From Auntie he’d get no assistance; 
exploded near one of the sky writers and the letters For when he approached her, she gave him his hat, 
took shape. ‘“So’s your old ComMANder,” the And a cold look of fixed resistance ..... 
antes: gee ad That night while the moon shone like pure liquid amber, 
T e commanding genera SECA BEC eae ae ’Neath Sal’s window he stole, without sound; 
picked an adverb from between his ribs. Several ad- With the aid of a rope, she was able to clamber 
jectives had gotten under the skin, but they would In safety, down to the ground Ro 1 —a 
have to receive attention later. A runner burst in, 
saluted and turned deathly pale. He whispered his They married and moved to an elegant flat, 
message to the commander, who issued the final Where their heartbeats grow fonder and warmer ; 
order, then turned his face to the wall. And Het never kicks when she wants a new hat, 
“Run up the white flag,” the order read. “We For love’s such a wondrous transformer . . BIE 
have exhausted our supply of brief cases.”’ —Thomas R. Jones. 


—Tom S. ELrRop, 


a modern league game: Muse! This day must, thou 


attend the contest of the great-souled sons of high- 


turreted New York and them of white Detroit, land 
of goodly coursers. 

Come, silver-footed Venus, bring crowns of olive, 
bay and parsley, and crown therewith the ambrosial 
locks of Holloway, high-soaring twirler of the flivver- 
towners; who did hurl his horsehide sphere as hurls 
the rolling wave a pebble, ’gainst which the Yanks 
did vainly interpose stout clubs of ash. 

And there was sound of woe in New York beside 
the wine-dark sea. And women rent their garments, 
erying Ololu! Ololu! when the voice of the relentless 
Umpire uprose, proclaiming Koenig, Combs and 
Meusel outstricken. 

Weave now, my dulcet harp, in Lydian harmony, a 
song pleasing to Ruth, him who guardeth in his 
might the right field of the Yankees, garbed in pearly 
gray, for he hath smote a circuit clout in the ninth 
inning, whenas his mates were in sanctuary on every 
base. 

. Pour forth libations to honey-dripping Ruth, pour 
forth nectar, tonic, pop, and all such nonintoxicating 
beverages. 

Let the citizens bring forth the dedal harp and, 
rejoicing, sweep its strings for Ruth, whom none may 
reproach, 

As the Editor doth now reproach me, the Sport 
Reporter. And at his reproach I must needs bring 
Excuse, the daughter of Afterwit, tardy in wisdom; 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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She: “George, You Need a Shave”’ The Absents«Minded Truck Driver Unloads a Party of Picnickers 
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Theres sunshine in tts flavor! 
Va 


Oh, let no day go on its way 
Without a Campbell’s greeting. 

For soup gives pep to every step 
And joy to all your eating! 


There’s the glow of the sun in this tempting soup! Every 
spoonful brings to your lips the goodness and tonic wholesomeness 
of the most glorious full-ripe tomatoes, sweetened right on the 
vines and made into soup the very day they are plucked! 


In Campbell’s famous kitchens the rich juices and tomato 
‘meat’ are strained through mesh as fine as pin-points. So the 
smooth puree that remains contains only the most delicious and 


nourishing parts of the tomato. 


In giant tureens of pure nickel, golden butter is blended in 


and our French chefs add the fresh herbs and other seasoning + 
that make the flavor all the more enticing. What a treat! 6 se CAMPBELL SouP Col gut WT i 
te MDEN,N.V., U.S.A. 


eee 


Se 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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LD Simmy Sydes let his tongue loll out 
of a corner of his mouth in the stress of 
composition. That red tongue tip was 

a vivid Easter egg in the scraggly gray nest 
of beard. The stub of a pencil was 
pushed against it for wetting, and 
Simmy Sydes hunched himself a 
little lower over the broad sheet of 
paper with the word “Register” 
heavily scored in type across the 
top. 

“T found me a piece of float— 
richest I ever see—orter run a thou- 
send $ to the ton.” 

Simmy studied this latter state- 
ment, then scored out the quali- 
fying “a” before the figure and 
substituted ‘“‘two.’’ He never was 
one to be niggardly with his assay- 
ing estimates. 

‘Just this side the big dike witch 
runs up the mountn, head of Bad- 
water Gulch, is where I found me 
this float. Orter be a whalin’ rich 
outcrop somewheres this side where 
that dike shows or howd that float 
git there. I’d have gone all over 
Badwater Gulch on my hands ’n’ 
knees if Sally’’—Simmy’s little 
desert car—‘‘hadn’t sprang a leak 
in her radiator witch chewin’ gum 
wouldn’t paste up long enough to 
stay away from water 2 long. 

“So back to Ruby to patch up 
Sally and then we'll go find that 
ledge witch the 3000 $ float come 
offen.”’ 

Simmy wetted his pencil for the 
final flourish: ‘‘Sincerely your serv- 
ant, Simeon S. Sydes.’”’ Under that 
a P.S.: ‘Weather hot and dry.” 

He folded this sheet from the hotel 
register with careful creasing of the 
seams, slipped it into an envelope 
from the rack by the clerk’s desk and 
addressed the envelope: ‘‘Simeon 8. 
Sydes, Ruby, Nevada.’”’ Then he 
walked across the plaza to drop the 
missive into the letter slotin Ruby’s 
post office. Simmy Sydes, of Ruby, 
Nevada, to Simeon §. Sydes, Ruby, Nevada. 

Simmy had failed to affix a stamp before turn- 
ing his letter over to the Government. This was 
because Simmy had nostamp. Therewas no place 
in Ruby where he could buy a stamp. Stamps 
had not been sold in Ruby for five years—nor any- 
thing else, for the matter of that. 

But there was the post office, with letters waiting call in 
some of the boxes and its sawdust box in the middle of the 
floor to serve as a spittoon, all regular—in fact, a regular 
post office, even if it didn’t sell stamps. And after each re- 
turn from a prospecting trip out in the brassy-white 
gulches of the Telescopes or the farther Shoshone range, 
Simmy Sydes wrote out on a sheet from the Ruby Red 
Hotel’s register a report of his mineral explorations, ad- 
dressed it to himself and dropped it into the post-office 
letter slot. Some day when Ruby came to life again he’d 
get a sight o’ mail—look mighty important. 

These were the only letters mailed in Ruby—if even 
without stamps—in five years. Reason: No other letters 
were written in Ruby in that period. 

There was nobody in Ruby to write letters, nobody in 
the post office to receive them—not a soul, besides Simmy, 
in the town to read a letter, even granted that a ghostly 
postmaster were behind the stand of lock boxes to shuffle 
and distribute. 

Ruby was what the West calls a ghost town. Deserted 
and standing stark alone in the wilderness of sun-scourged 
hills, a sad monument to the passing of some mining 
hysteria. 

Consider Simmy Sydes as he stepped from the post office 
out into the magnesium flash of desert sunlight—the in- 
dividual in relation to his environment, as the sociologists 
say: 

Little and sun-sapped and pindlin’, this survivor of 
Ruby’s glory. All the years spent prowling amid white-hot 
rocks and enduring the oven bleaching reflected from 
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“You an’ Me, Rat« 
tail, Jes’ Back 
From Our Tower 
o’ Yorup. Special 
Train on th’ New 
Railroad Branch 
Lands Usat Ruby. 
Silver Cornet 
Band There— 
Hail to th’ Chief!’’ 


alkali and borax 
fil ja tse hae. 
wrought their 
protective col- 
oration in the 
man, even as the 
chuckwalla is dight to blend with pale sage, and the side- 
winder of the desert country takes unto himself a neutral 
disguise. Overall blue of trousers and jumper—the latter 
humped over a permanent bow of shoulders—had faded to 
dust color; dust was the color of the ring of beard around 
his chin, and under the dust siftings on cheek and forehead 
the skin burned a dull red-black of lava weathered by the 
ages. 

Only the eyes were free of the desert spell—or were 
they? If one understanding looked into their thin-washed 
blue and saw there the occasional fanatic spark which 
burned when Simmy spoke guardedly of ‘‘this country 
comin’ to life ag’in some day,”’ might not that understand- 
ing one call to mind the desert’s mirage, the phantom strid- 
ing of the dust devils across a borax lake—all the illusory 
tricks in trade of the Valley of Death just over the moun- 
tains? 

There you have Simmy; and about him the life-in-death 
of the town of Ruby, Nevada, ringed about by leprous 
hills. In the plaza the fountain basin, happy gesture of 
some town beautifier in the day when Ruby was lusty and 
growing. Dead poplars about the dry cement pool. The 
three-story bank building—you could see the shimmer of 
brass cages through windows’ dust no less obvious than the 
padlock on the door. The Ruby Red Hotel, with its casters 
still standing on the dining-room table, did you care to 
peer through a window. The Red Front Store—stripped, 
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of course. The Desert Hope Saloon and five 
similar establishments in the square of the 
plaza. Houses with window casings plundered. 
Well, there you are—a town left to rot when 
the bubble of mining speculation burst in 4 
coast city far off, and blasted dreamers saw only the eco: 
nomic possibility of hauling themselves and their lightest 
movables to where the railroad ran, a hundred and thirty 
miles away. 
Simmy Sydes had blundered upon the town of Ruby 
three years after its death, and—with occasional necessary 
trips to a railroad center for drums of gasoline and hanks o! 
bacon intervening—he had adopted Ruby for his own 
loved it with an old man’s jealous passion. In the Ruby 
Red Hotel he lived—he and Sally, the desert car, and Rat 
tail, his cat; Sally for taking him out into the hills, Rat-tai 
for guarding his cache of bacon, prune; 
and what not, after the custom of al 
desert prospectors and their alliance witl 
protective but aloof cats of the Thoma: 
persuasion. 
It may be nothing but here and thers 
if I add that upon each return to Ruby 
from a mineral-hunting trip into thi 
desert, Simmy and Rat-tail occupied 
different room in the Ruby Red Hotel 
taking all eight in rotation by the month 
marking each revisiting. Blanket 
shaken down in the middle of the floo 
for Simmy; by mutual agreement, a sal 
vaged sofa pillow from the ladies’ parlo 
for the one-eyed tomcat to use after noc 
turnal hunting; and cooking, of course 
on the hotel stove, which was a grea 
convenience. This moving from room ti 
room was prompted by a simple faith it 
luck—to give each silver-plated number on t | 
doors a play. Up to the time this story tel 
itself no play from 1 to 10 had given Sim 
Sydes the luck he undoubtedly would have ha 
if the Ruby Red had possessed a Room 11. 
This day of Simmy’s return to Ruby aft 
three weeks in the Shoshones, when he ha 
posted to himself the log of that excursion, , 
turned back to the hotel. In the shed behin 
reposed the crippled Sally, who had mad 
forty-odd miles back from the scene of dis 
covery with part of her intimate machiner, 
patched with chewing gum. Here was a jok 
and pressing upon the successful completio 
of that job was the lure of float away off i 
Badwater Gulch—float which the high-gear 
imagination of Simmy Sydes assayed at 104 
$—or maybe 3000 of the same—to the ton. 
He had out his soldering kit to give Sally her facial lift- 
her entire countenance the while being in a sad state c 
temporary dishevelment—and as the gasoline lamp heate 
his iron he addressed himself to Rat-tail, who, comfortabl 
settled, let his solitary yellow eye reflect his usual to 
erance of such one-sided conversations. Simmy’s voic¢ 
had the thready note of a reed bird’s: . 
“You Rat-tail, I’m a-tellin’ you, oncet let yer ole ma 
run down th’ ledge which shed that float I brung bae 
from Badwater, an’ you’ll see this town wake up. Mines’ 
be there at discovery pint an’ like’s not a new town. Bu 
mind you, they gotta bring their ore here to Ruby fe 
millin’. Not so muchas a snifter of water ’tween Badwate 
an’ here—’nough here in town pipes to run a dozen mill 
“An’ there y’are!”’ A flourish of the soldering iron i 
ecstasy. ‘‘You an’ me, Rat-tail, jes’ back from our towe 
o’ Yorup. Special train on th’ new railroad branch land 
us at Ruby. Silver-cornet band there—Hail to th’ Chie! 
“«Mr. Sydes,’ says the welcomin’ committee, ‘in ye 
absence we taken the liberty of electin’ you mayor 0’ thi 
here greatest El Dorado camp in th’ known world, yo 
bein’ its richest an’ at th’ same time enterprisin’est citizer 
So if you pleases to step over to th’ Desert Hope Saloo 
where they’s somethin’ on ice ——’”’ . 
Simmy’s flight of imagination left him breathless. Ra‘ 
tail snouted a flea with that irritating detachment from a 
worthwhile affairs which is the cat’s. | 
“Anyway, fool cat’’—Simmy’s second wind of sobe’ 
ness—‘‘it won’t do you a smitch o’ harm to keep yer goo 
eye on Ruby’s big comeback.” : 
All sleeping Ruby echoed to the tap-tap of Simmy 
hammer as he fitted Sally’s restored radiator honeycom 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Over and over again, we find the Hupmobile Eight 
winning the entire family away from far more costly 
cars. A joyous car to drive—with dashing, rich 
appearance entirely in keeping with straight-eight 
performance which is not surpassed by avy car at 
any price. By every right of superlative quality, 
and the wonderful old Hupmobile reliability, en- 
titled to the commanding position which is being 
awarded to it among the very finest cars in the land. 


Hupmobile Eight 


Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, Berline, 

$2445. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble 

seat, $2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. 

‘Touring, five-passenger, $1945. Touring, seven- 

passenger, $2045. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


Hupmobile Six 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, 

two-passenger, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, 

five-passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 by 

5.25 balloon tires, four-wheel brakes. All prices 
f.0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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The Eight-Cylinder, 
Two-Passenger Coupe, 
with Rumble Seat 


PMOBILE § 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
back into proper place. So intent upon the job was he that 
he did not hear the squeal of a car’s brake out on the plaza 
in front of the hotel. 

“Hey there!” 

Simmy leaped a foot off ground and came down sitting 
on one of Sally’s fenders. Rat-tail made a lightning fade- 
out around a corner of the open shed. A bulky figure in a 
dust coat, and with glare goggles splicing a heavily jowled 
face like a mask, met Simmy’s quick weasel glance of 
fright. Thick lips parted in a gusty guffaw. 

‘“‘Didn’t mean to scare you, stranger—sorry.”’ 

““What’d you think’d happen—sneakin’ up on a feller 
sudden like that?’? Simmy’s reedy voice tried to snarl. 
““Men’ve got a bullet for less in this country.” 

“« Ain’t used to strangers in your town, I take it,” was the 
mollifying olive branch the one in the dust coat extended. 

“‘Ain’t used an’ ain’t welcome,’”’ snapped Simmy, bal- 
ancing his hammer in hand significantly. 

‘Well, that’s too bad,” theinterloper upon Ruby’s trance 
soothed. ‘‘Was going to ask you to share a saucer of 
tonic with me—something cold and—well, easy to take.” 

Simmy let a second survey of the stranger’s port modify 
his hostility. City feller, o’ course—them fancy leather 
leggin’s an’ that doodad hat shaped like a pancake with a 
handle onto it. Still an’ all, there was city fellers an’ city 
fellers. An’ he said somethin’ ’bout 

The man in the dust coat interpreted as acquiescence the 
sliding of one of Simmy’s hands across the tangle of whis- 
kers masking his mouth and graciously led the way out to 
the curb. There stood a very fancy car whose new paint 
and shiny nickel desert dust had not quite obscured; man 
in a sort of soldier’s uniform behind the wheel. 

“Frank, get out the grub,” said the big fellow. ‘“‘The 
mayor of the town’’—a wink here which Simmy did not 
see—‘‘has asked us to have luncheon with him. And fetch 
along the vacuum bottle.” 

In wonder, Simmy saw a trunk, all shiny leather and 
brass trimmings, lifted from the mysterious depths of this 
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fancy car. At the big fellow’s nod the soldier guy carried 
the trunk into the Ruby Red’s dining room and set it on 
the table next to the historic caster. Another trip to the 
car and he returned with a big silvery thing like a capped 
section of water pipe except for the shine of it. 

“Right tidy little hotel you’ve got here, mayor. Noth- 
ing overcrowded, you might say.”” Simmy’s host was busy 
unpacking plates, shaking out from their nest three little 
silver cups all glimmering gold inside. 

“Tidy enough fer me an’ Rat-tail,’”” was Simmy’s sus- 
picious answer. He wasn’t sure that this city feller with his 
slick tongue was talking straight about the Ruby Red or 
about himself either. This mayor business now —— 

Yet was there naught but utmost cordiality on the 
other’s pink countenance when he unscrewed the top from 
that section of silvered water pipe and poured a pale pinky- 
gold liquid into the cups. One of those fairy cups was 
slipped between Simmy’s fingers. 

““My name’s Rarity—Francis X. Rarity, of Los Ang’les, 
mayor. And here’s mud in your eye!” 

Simmy took a cautious sip. His head reared back. Ice- 
cold, by the two-pronged Injun moon! Ice-cold, an’ not a 
smitch of ice to be seen! First touch of ice he’d tasted in 
gosh knows how long! 

““An—um—yep, good! That Miss Nancy-lookin’ pink 
licker sure eases a feller’s thirst!” 

“‘Now that you don’t seem to have to hold your nose to 
get that down’’—heartily from Mr. Francis X. Rarity— 
“you might inhale a second shot. Of course this is pre- 
war.” 

Simmy suffered his little gold-and-silver eggshell to be 
refilled, taking the opportunity the while to slip an explor- 
ing hand against the side of that silvered water pipe from 
which ice-cold nectar was decanted. The thing was warm 
as blood! Now, what d’you know ’bout that? 

The soldier guy called Frank had set out upon the dust- 
grimed cloth a fascinating array of grub—sort o’ shivery 
jelly with chicken breast in it; a ham all flowered out with 
cloves; bread which didn’t look nor smell like sour dough; 
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Not a smitch 0’ 
Nary a 


little dufunny cakes and real oranges. 
sowbelly in the whole gosh-wallopin’ banquet! 
bean, glory be! 

That magic water pipe gurgled again. Deep down be- 
hind the fourth button on Simmy’s shirt a little cool fire 
began to flicker and send gentle tingles to his finger tips. 
He looked over to the big jovial face of Mr. Rarity and 
suddenly discovered he belonged—he was Simmy’s kind of 
folks. 

“Ain’t thinkin’ of settlin’ down here in Ruby, Mr. 
Rarity?’’ Timid anxiousness fluttered behind Simmy’s 
words. 

““We-ell, Mr. Mayor, I’ll tell you honest. I gotta be 
convinced, you might say. I’m that kind—conservative, 
you know.” 

Simmy chased a cube of aspic to its death with his knife 
blade, then spoke with more assurance: 

“First off, this Ruby town might hit a stranger as just a 
mite slow. But that’s because you don’t know it. Gotta 
live here fer a spell like me to get the feel, like you’d say, 
of this Ruby town. Now water—th’ ain’t a town in the 
hull state o’ Nevada kin touch our water. An’ climate, 
like you Los fellers is always spoutin’. Why, Mr. Rar- 
ity ” 

After covertly replenishing Simmy’s cup the big man 
from Los Angeles settled back in his chair and hearkened 
to Simmy’s flow of panegyric. Only Frank could interpret 
those little wrinkles about his boss’ eyes as sly flags of the 
mirth secretly shaking him. The chauffeur knew the big 
fellow of Superba, Inc., hadn’t enjoyed himself so much 
since Will Hays made his last speech before the Producers 
Association. 

‘An’ I’m tellin’ you right now, Mr. Man, now’s the time 
to settle down in Ruby, before’’—Simmy moved his lip: 
confidentially adjacent to Mr. Rarity’s ear—“‘ before news 
of the big strike gits round the country!” 

“Strike?” the other questioned. ‘“‘Who’s going to strike 
here in your town?” 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Simmy Raised Himself From the Prone Body, Dusted Off the Knees of His Denim Overalls With Slow Dignity and Started Across the Street 
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THE NEW AND BETTER 
THING THAT STIRS 
THE PEOPLES HEART 


On Broadway, a new play triumphs; 
and for months great crowds vie to 
witness it. 


In Miami, there appears a chic new 
fashion; and the country immediately 
takes it to its heart. 


In Chicago, a new invention revolu- 
tionizes an industry; and the entire 
nation pays eager tribute. 


Out of Los Angeles comes word of a 
remarkable scientific discovery, and 
people everywhere thrill to the achieve- 
ment. 


This ts America! Ever seeking to im- 
prove upon the past—ever welcoming 
the new and better thing. 


In the minds of the 113,000,000, there 
is but one thought: ‘‘How can I achieve 
greater success? How better my work 
and my station in life?” 


7 


Those who would appeal to America, 
and win and hold America’s favor, must 
keep pace with America’s desire for 
progress. 


They cannot become self-satisfied. 
They cannot stand still. They must 
go forward with America, or America 
will leave them behind. 


America steers clear of ruts. America 
demands change—betterment—prog- 
ress. America takes the highroad, 
and goes ever forward. 


It’s the worthy zew thing that stirs the 
people’s heart! 


This is true in the arts. It is true in 
the professions. It is true in industry. 


Only by achieving new and better 
things, can the leader retain his hold 
upon public favor. Only so long as he 
continues to lead will he remain the 
leader. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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ITA was sit- 
ting up in 
bed and a 


most lovely 
apricot-colored 
negligee, after a te- 
dious month of la 
grippe. For Syl- 
vie’s suspicion 
that Rita was 
merely feigning ill- 
ness was quite un- 
just, and long after 
Sylvie had de- 
parted to heal her 
own wounded 
heart in the sun, 
her hostess still lay 
in bed, too per- 
fectly miserable to 
think of affairs of 
the heart at all, 
and of course that 
meant that Rita 
was very, very ill 
indeed! 

Now, with re- 
turning vitality, 
Rita’s thoughts re- 
turned to their 
usual channels, 
and as she reclined 
among lacy pil- 
lows she studied 
her face anxiously 
i Neen nvuseres. 
gold-bordered, 
lavender-enamel 
hand mirror. Her 
maid, standing by 
nervously—forshe 
was usually 
blamed for Rita’s 
appearance—was 
quite relieved 
when Miss Briggs 
trotted in to divert 
the storm. Miss 
Briggs was Rita’s 
secretary, a nice, 
ugly little per- 
son— Rita liked plain women about her—and her face, too, 
was anxious. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Dallett,” the secretary faltered, “but 
they said Mr. Ware was painting, and couldn’t come to the 
telephone.” 

“They!” cried Rita, in a tone that implied ‘‘you fool!” 
““What do you mean by they?”’ 

“T didn’t recognize the voice, Mrs. Dallett, but it 
sounded like a girl’s.” 

“What girl?” 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Dallett.”’ 

‘‘Not Miss Bannester, or Mrs. Weston? But then you 
would never mistake her for a girl!” 

“No, Mrs. Dallett.”’ 

A strange girl in Thor’s studio! Rita felt even more dis- 
turbed than at the discovery, which she had just made, of a 
tiny new line at one corner of her mouth. If she had not 
looked so wretchedly ill she would have rushed to Thor’s 
studio at once. But Rita had reached the age when dis- 
cretion becomes the better part of ardor. So she waited, 
though most impatiently, for a day or two. And then, 
after a morning of elaborate preparations, including quite 
unnecessary tears from her maid, Rita arrived, about noon, 
at Thor’s studio, looking pale and interesting in a black 
velvet suit with an ermine collar, and walked straight up- 
stairs. She would have walked straight in, too, for she 
liked to surprise people—you often discover the most inter- 
esting things about them in that way, and of course no one 
knocks in Bohemia—but, contrary to custom, the outer 
door of Thor’s apartment was locked. So Rita pressed the 
bell impatiently, and the door popped open almost at once, 

and a small, excited face popped out. 

‘Sh!’ warned the face, and shook its mop of blond hair 
at Rita. 

“Darling!’’ she cried. ‘‘What a delightful surprise!”’ 
And would have entered to embrace Gay, but Gay pushed 
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the door until it was open only the merest crack, and only 
one round blue eye could be seen through it. 

“Why, you funny child,’ Rita remonstrated with the 
eye. “I really believe you are not very glad to see me!” 

The blue eye maintained its severe expression. 

“No,” replied Gay, “I’m not—very.” 

Then Rita addressed Gay as one does an impertinent 
child. 

“That is too crushing, of course,’ she murmured, with 
a superior smile, ‘‘but I came to see.Thor really.” 

“Yes, I know you did,” said Gay. “But you can’t. 
Sorry, Rita.” 

And she closed the door firmly and finally. 

For one outraged instant Rita had the impulse to beat 
on the door with her fists, to press her thumb down hard on 
the bell and keep it there until she was admitted. But she 
reflected that Thor was not the kind of man who is flat- 
tered by scenes—some men, of course, simply adore having 
you fling yourself frantically on their doormat. So, with a 
smile and a shrug, Rita strolled downstairs to her waiting 
car, and a few moments later her chauffeur mounted the 
stairs with a note in his hand. He came back with the 
same billet-doux, and something had been scrawled beneath 
Rita’s dashing, bold writing in a round, childish hand: 


“No, thank you, Rita. Thor is lunching at home. If 
you want to make an appointment for a sitting, telephone 
me late this afternoon. Affectionately, Gay.” 


While Rita drove away in a perfect fever heat of indig- 
nation at Gay’s boldness, Gay herself was trembling, up- 
stairs, from the same cause. For no one had appointed her 
Thor’s dragon—least of all, Thor! 

To a lovesick youth, the younger sister of his beloved is 
either an invisible object, if she doesn’t interfere, or an 
utter encumbrance of the earth, if she does. In Midland, 
Thor had detected a tendency in Gay to thrust herself upon 
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Constance’s atten 
tion, and he ha 
been as annoye 
as you are by th 
person who ob 
structs your vie} 
at the theater. § 
when Thor cam 
home, on the da 
of Adelaide’s de 
parture, and foun 
that Gay had nc 
departed, he d 
termined to pac 
her off on the ver 
next train. Bu 
though Gay ws 
most subdued 
manner and sai 
“Yes, Thor,” an 
‘Of course you al 
right, Thorg 
somehow sh 
stayed just tk 
same. Perhapssl 
only succeeded b 
cause Constane 
rather unexpec 
edly, took her par 

“Marcia simp 
bores me t 
death!’’ was Co; 
stance’s verdic 
‘Besides, if sl 
has to go back 
Midland, Tho 
what can we d 
There’s no oneel 
I can think | 
who’d chaper¢ 
us, unless you wa 
Rita ——” 

‘‘Heaven fo 
bid!”’ cried The 
just as Constan 
knew he woul 
“Byen Gay’s br 
ter than that!” 

Gay, who h 
been meekly awa 
ing the verdii 
very much as a small stray dog lingers to see if it will 
adopted, said in a tone of cautious rejoicing, “It’s setth 
then? I may unpack my bag?” 

“Your bag?” asked Thor sternly. “How does it hapr 
you’ve got a bag if you missed your train?” 

Gay turned innocent blue eyes upon him. 

“One nearly always has a bag in one’s hands under a 
circumstances,” she retorted with dignity. 

The most astonishing number of clothes came out of tl 
bag; it seemed that Gay had the larger part of her wa 
robe in hand when she missed the train. 

“What are you doing?’’ Constance demanded as } 
watched Gay remove all the dresses from her—C 
stance’s—clothes closet. 

“I’m just straightening up your things a little befor 
hang up mine,” Gay replied meekly. ‘‘There’s plenty) 
room for us both if I keep the closet tidy.” 

“T don’t like ——” Constance began. 

But Gay interrupted quickly, “‘I’ll only take two hoc 
and not quite one-third of the rod for the coat hang 
And if I get in your way, darling, you just kick me ou} 

“But why don’t you put your clothes in Marcia’s roon | 
Constance objected. 

“That’s really the breakfast room, though, isn’t i) 
Gay argued placidly. “And it must bother Thor to hs 
all those dishes and things in his studio. So I though 
you don’t mind, Constance, I’d just move in here with }} 
I absolutely promise not to be in the way! You can alw 
have your bath first, and first go at the dressing table. . 
just peek over your shoulder sometimes. My face i 
much to gaze upon, so just a little bit of mirror will do 

“But I don’t like ”? Constance began again. 

And again Gay interrupted. “I told Mike to mov 
bed up.” 

“You told Mike!”’ 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Sizzling over the wood-fire— 
how g00d those slices of 
Premium smell in the open! 


Just to taste 1t makes 
you long for the woods 


OW often dishes you especially like awaken happy memories of old 
times, old places. So it is with the savory richness of Premium Bacon. 
To many it always brings the thought of summer days—a crackling fire 
set in the shadow of trees, a breath of cool wind, the scent of wood smoke 
and of bacon broiling. It is in the open that they taste best of all—those 
tender slices of Premium with their appetizing flavor. And you can have 
this choice bacon not only in the whole piece but also in pound and 
half pound cartons, particularly convenient for the picnic basket. In 
these cartons it comes evenly sliced and all ready for cooking. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hamsy Aik and Bacon 
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One of the most important allies of success is health. 
Guard it well, if you have your eyes fixed on the top 
rung of the ladder of success. 

Business is a stern taskmaster. Only the fit survive 
in this competition. 

Unless*he take “An Ounce of Prevention; “the 
man who spends most of his waking hours in an 
office is apt to fall victim to faulty elimination, detri- 
mental to his health, success and happiness. 

Now, thanks to a delicious cereal food, he can 
ward off this danger without recourse to habit- 
forming drug laxatives. 


everybody—every day 
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Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious food that sup- 
plies the intestine with the bulk it needs to prevent: 
faulty elimination. 

Eaten as a cereal with milk or cream, it brings to 
the body such important food essentials as phos- 
phorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates and vitamin-B 
—all essential to human health. 

Start now to eat Post’s Bran Flakes every day as 
“An Ounce of Prevention’’ and see how much better 
you feel. 


Send for this book. At your request we will gladly send a 
free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and a booklet 
that has important bearing on your health and success. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-1B726, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page sv) 
“Yes. I didn’t want to bother you or Thor. You see, I 
don’t mean to be the least trouble.” 


Constance now finished her sentence with a determined - 


air. ‘‘But, Gay, you know I don’t like to share a room 
with anyone.” 

“You need a maid very badly, darling,” remarked Gay 
diplomatically. ‘I could keep your clothes picked up and 
mended.” 

“But you don’t know how.” 

“Oh, yes, I do! I got Jeanette to teach me after you left 
home. Just simple things, like buttons, and snaps, and 
runs in silk stockings.” 

“How on earth did you happen to ask Jeanette ——_”’ 

“Well, you see,”’ Gay explained, “it was you and Thor 
got me thinking. Suppose I’d fall in love with a poor man 
too. Oughtn’t I to be prepared?” 

_ “What a little goose you are!’’ declared Constance. 
“Do you think I’m prepared for poverty?” 

She polished her already shining nails and thoughtfully 
dabbed a little French perfume on her eyebrows, smiling at 
herself in the mirror meanwhile. The lace on the few filmy 
garments she wore had cost more than half the amount 
that Thor received for a portrait. 

“You don’t seem to take this thing a bit seriously,”’ Gay 
reproached her. 

“Of course not. It’s only one of my mother’s ideas.” 

“But, Constance, if you don’t use this time to get 
ready ss 

“Oh, don’t be a goose, Gay! I haven’t the slightest 
intention of ever trying to live on Thor’s income! The 
whole idea is too ab- 
surd! Dad will give 
me an allowancee if 
mother doesn’t inter- 
fere. And she will come 
around all right after 
I’ve pleased her by 
standing this test. 
That’s the only reason 
I ever consented to it.”’ 

Gay stared at her 
round-eyed. 

“Does Thor know 
that??? 

“ce No.” 

“But, Constance, 
Thor’s frightfully 
proud! Won’t he mind 
if dad gives you an al- 
lowance?”’ 

Constance shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Tt really isn’t any 
of his business, is it?” 

“T didn’t know you 
could say that about 
your husband!”’ 

“My goodness, Gay, 
married or not, a 
woman has her own 
private, individual 
life!” 

“Maybe you, not 
me,’’ Gay replied. “If 
I were married I’d be 
nothing but a part of 
my husband. Like a 
third arm.” 

“Well, that would be 
very stupid of you, and 
men don’t appreciate 
it anyway. The more 
independent you are, 
the better they like 
you.” 

mel Kino w — I 
know ” Gay shook 
her head mournfully. 
““One’s always sup- 
posed torunaway. But 
I can’t. I’m too much 
in love to play tag prop- 
erly.”’ 

“Too muchin love!” 

“T mean—I mean if 
I were in love. I mean, 
that’s the way I prob- 
ably should be, just in 
case I ever happened 
60.” 

Constance looked at 
the child thoughtfully. 


“T don’t know where you get this new line,” she mused. 
“Tt can’t be from experience. You’ve never fallen for any- 
one that I know about.” 

“No, and I’m never going to!’’ cried Gay. “I’m not 
going to fall in love ever! It hurts too much!” 

Her little face twisted curiously. She seemed to choke 
back a sob. 

“But how do you know about that?’ persisted the 
older sister. 

“Holy cow!’”’ cried Gay, now fairly cornered. 
done a little reading, haven’t I?” 

“Well,’? Constance pursued the more practical issue, 
“do you mean you’re going to be an old maid, then?” 

“Certainly not. I shall pick out some nice, healthy man 
to marry and have heaps and dozens of children. That will 
make me happy enough. I love babies.”’ 

“Ugh!” shuddered Constance. ‘How terribly unro- 
mantic you are, Gay!” 

“T guess so. Well, anyway, thank goodness, I’m too 
healthy to pine away and die just because: 44 

“Because what?” 

“Because of anything!” declared Gay fiercely. ‘‘There’s 
not anything or—or anybody who can spoil my life. I 
mean to be happy”’—she burst into tears, as unexpectedly 
to herself as to Constance—‘“‘if—if it kills me to do it!”’ she 
finished, smiling through her tears, grinning derisively at 
herself, as she mopped up her grief with a rather crumpled 
little handkerchief. 

That was the nicest thing about Gay. She could laugh at 
herself as well as at other people. And though she had 
inherited something of her father’s efficiency, that génius 
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“It's Settled, Then? I May Unpack My Bag?” 


for organization which had made Conrad’s fortune, Gay 
had none of the self-righteousness and the reformer’s zeal 
which usually accompany great executive ability. She con- 
cealed her practical gift beneath the tact she had acquired 
from Adelaide, and another, and equally feminine, charm of 
her own distillation. For the whole world was to Gay like 
her own name, and if nearly everyone in it overvalued them- 
selves and their own importance, that, after all, only made 
the pattern rather more amusing, like a frieze of swollen, 
colorful balloons against a summer sky. And Gay was not 
one of those who wish to go about, pin in hand, deflating 
balloons. She much preferred to watch them dance, in 
childish pleasure. 

Gay had not thrust herself into the Thor-Constance 
ménage in order to remodel either of them, or to remake 
their establishment, or even, as of course all feminine per- 
sons suspect, to steal her sister’s fiancé. In fact, Gay would 
have found it difficult, if not impossible, to say just why 
she had missed her train and stayed where she knew quite 
well she wasn’t wanted. She had acted on a wild, sudden 
impulse, and not with premeditation. And, anyway, her 
feelings were giving her so much trouble she really couldn’t 
be expected to analyze her motives. 

Perhaps, if she had been pressed for a reason, the best 
Gay could have managed was that she felt so frightfully 
homesick without Constance and didn’t care a bit about 
Palm Beach! 

So she inserted herself as tactfully as possible into the 
rather difficult household, her main idea being not to give 
any trouble. And at first merely tolerated, Gay soon be- 
came indispensable. This was not a bit of deliberate schem- 
ing either. It was just 
that Gay saw how badly 
things were being man- 
aged, and her vague 
purpose clarified into a 
desire to make both 
Constance and Thor 
more comfortable. 
With this double mo- 
tive she began taking 
Constance’s_ breakfast 
up on a tray. For if 
Constance were out of 
the way Thor could 
get to work at nine, in- 
stead of at noon, and, 
as Gay at once per- 
ceived, comfort to Thor 
meant the opportunity 
to paint. 

Now that the break- 
fast room was restored 
to its original purpose, 
Gay began to serve 
Thor his morning cof- 
fee there, in spite of his 
protests. 

“T’ve got to eat, my- 
self, haven’t I?” Gay 
growled, like an angry 
kitten. 

“But I don’t want 
you to wait on me,”’ 
Thor protested, blush- 
ing a little as he remem- 
bered how very unkind 
and inhospitable he had 
been to Gay. 

‘*Where’s that 
Hattie-Belle?”’ he de- 
manded. “I hayen’t 
seen heraround in ages.”’ 

And yet, miraeu- 
lously, his studio was 
swept and garnished for 
his arrival every morn- 
ing, without Hattie- 
Belle’s audible house- 
wifery. It was really 
this phenomenon which 
had caused Thor to un- 
bend from his attitude 
of suffering, though si- 
lent disapproval. 

“Oh, Hattie-Belle,”’ 
replied Gay carelessly. 
“T fired her long ago.”’ 


“Well, I'd like to 
know how you man- 
aged it,” said Thor, 


(Continued on 
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OHN GOODWOOD!” shouted the clerk of 
the court, and everyone looked toward the 
jury box to see which of the twelve men would 
respond, for they had just been led in by the sheriff 
and were not yet impaneled. Receiving no answer 
the clerk repeated: ‘‘John Goodwood!” Eleven of the 
prospective jurors were smiling now and looking at the 
twelfth, a young man who gazed dumbly straight before 
him at nothing at all. Obviously he was so deep in medi- 
tation that he did not hear even his own name. 
“John Goodwood!”’ shouted the clerk, for the third time. 
“Yes, sir. Here, sir. That’s me,’ said the juror, as 
though suddenly awakened from a sound sleep, and even 
the judge laughed. 
With twinkling 
eyes he began ask- 
ing the questions 
prescribed by the 
statutes and at the 
end of the quiz an- 
nounced that John 
Goodwood ap- 
peared to be a 
qualified juror. 
First the prosecu- 
tor and then coun- 
sel for the defend- 
ant asked a few 
more questions, 
after which both 
accepted him for 
the panel. John 
Goodwood had 
told them that he 
was employed to 
install a certain 
kind of machinery; 
that he was 
twenty-six years 
of age, and had 
served first in the 
infantry and later, 
when his technical 
training became 
known, in the 
heavy artillery 
with the American 
Army in France. 
He was the first 
veteran of the 
World War who 
had been called as 
a juror in that 
court and every- 
one was looking at 
him withapproval. 
“You were for- 
tunate to come 
through without 
any wounds,” re- 
marked the judge, 
admiring his tall, 
shapely form. 
“Yes, sir,” the 
juror responded 
nervously, and his 
right hand moved 
involuntarily 
across his brow, 
then up, and 
finally down the 
back of his head. He was as bald as an egg. The bare, 
pink scalp contrasted strangely with his youthful blue eyes, 
full cheeks and the firm muscles of his neck and jaw. John 
Goodwood had had a taste of mustard gas in France and 
when, after three days of fighting, he had lifted his steel 
helmet his thick crop of curly blond hair had come with it. 
Made bold by the judge’s friendly expression, he man- 
aged to say, “‘Judge, your honor, could you let me off? I 
don’t feel equal to this.”’ 
“You’re well, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, sir, but I ” he hesitated. 
“But you what?’’ demanded the judge, interrupting. 
After groping unsuccessfully for words, the juror mum- 
bled, “I don’t know.” 
Again everyone laughed good-naturedly. Here, they 
judged, was a wholesome young man who wished, like 
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everyone else, to dodge jury duty, but lacked the guile to 
know how to make a shrewd attempt. An excellent juror. 

The clerk called another man, received an immediate re- 
sponse, and the business of the court proceeded while Juror 
Number One resumed staring at nothing at all. Hour after 
hour he sat motionless, as though in a trance. Late that 
afternoon, however, as the ninth juror was being accepted, 
the business of the court penetrated his preoccupation and 
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had been popular with his officers, so that to him a 
captain, far from being an ogre, was the very man 
to turn to for help. As soon as the jurors were 
locked up for the night he sought out the former 
officer, led him to a far corner of the room and 
whispered, ‘I’ve got to get out of this.” 

““Why?’’ demanded the captain, opening his frank brown 
eyes very wide. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 

. “T’ve got to get out of it,” John Goodwood repeated. 


““You’re mighty nervous,”’ the captain commented. “Is — 


it a touch of shell shock?” 

“No. I just don’t know anything about this kind of 
business. I’m afraid I’ll ——” He hesitated. 

‘PPhat siva Lt 
right,’’ the cap- 
tainreassured him. 
“Just listen to the 
evidence.” 

“But Pudon’t 
hear half of what’s 
going on.” 

“Are you hard 
of hearing?” 

Be Neos) bap ist 


any attention.” 
“Ves, I noticed 
that. Well, wake 


life.” 

“Can’t you get — 
me out of this?” | 

“T don’t think 
so. This isn’t the 
Army, you know. 
I’ve got no more 
influence herethan 
you have. Better 
take a brace on 
yourself and see it 
through.” 

John Goodwood > 
stared at him as 
though unable to 


had just heard. 
The captain looked 
into his troubled 


sensed their mute 


sonal trouble?”’ 


don’t seem to pay 


up and come to 


blue eyes and for — 
the first time 


appeal. ‘ 
““Are you in | 
some kind of per- | 
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“OND.” Bi 


believe what he 
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“You’ve got a 
job, I believe you 
said?” i 

cai Yes.’’ al 

“How long have 
you had it?’ 

“Notlong. This 
is my first suit of 
clothes since I took 
off my uniform.” 

“Well, what’s | 
the trouble? Do | 


he turned to look at the newest member of the panel who 
sat in the row of chairs just behind him. Here was another 
veteran, a former captain of infantry, as he had just told 
the court. His name was James Larkin. John Goodwood 
looked at him in an effort to express an appeal, but the 
ex-captain was a hearty, friendly man, pleased by the 
smiling faces in the court room, so he took it for granted 
that the proper thing to do was shake hands with his late 
comrade in arms. John Goodwood’s right hand was 
seized, held very firmly for a moment, then released, as 
Captain Larkin, still beaming good will, resumed his seat. 
Several women in the gallery applauded and the sheriff 
did not demand order in the court room. 

Twice during the succeeding hour the young veteran 
turned halfway round in his chair to make sure that the 
former captain was still there. In France John Goodwood 
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you owe some. 
money or some- | 
thing like that?” 

“No. I want to get out of this,” Goodwood replied. 

‘Well, you can’t and that’s all there is to it, so brace | 
up.”’ This advice was underscored with a vigorous slap on | 
the shoulder. Then the captain turned on his heel and 
walked away. John Goodwood stared after him until he 
was surrounded by the other jurors, all eager to hear tales. 
of high adventure in France; then he went to his cot and 
undressed. 


i 


HEN the court recessed for lunch at noon on the fol- 
lowing day, the jury was complete. The judge had 
announced that immediately after lunch the prosecutor 
would make his preliminary statement, outlining what he) 
expected to prove. | 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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There is no parallel for the conclusive superiorities 
of Fisher Bodies in all price divisions. There 
is no parallel for the conclusive preference 
shown by buyers of all classes of cars for the 
quality assured by the symbol—Body by Fisher 
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UESDAY, May 4, 186—tonite father let 
me go down to the band room but 1 cood 
| only stay 1% a hour. i played all my tunes 
to Bruce Brigham and he sed he had no idea i 
wood stick to it so well. then he took my horn and played 
a reumatie scale up and down, a reumatic scale is to play 
evry note in the scale and not jest the 8 notes. then he rote 
the scale for me. he told me to practise this for 15 minites 
evry day up and down. soi am going to do it after the 
concirt. i gess i will have all i can do to practise on those 
2 himms. 

Wensday, May 5, 186—this morning there was grate 
xcitement in school at recess. Beany got a whissle down his 
gozzle and coodent get it out and neerly dide. old Luke 
Langley has been selling sum little flat round tin whissles 
about as big as a overcoat button with 2 little whissle holes 
in the middle. if you put it in your mouth between your 
lips and your teeth and draw in your breth and blow out 
your breth it will whissle both ways and a lot of the fellers 
had them. they cost 5 cents apeace. 

well at recess the fellers dident do ennything but whissle 
on them. of coarse i dident want one becaus a feller whitch 
can play so well as i can on the E flat alto horn dont cair 
for a tin whissle ennyway. well of coarse Beany wanted 
to do it diferent from the rest of the fellers and so he put it 
way in his mouth and drew in his breth hard to see if it did 
whissle and it whissled good but it flew way back in his goz- 
zle and stuck. well Beany coffed and gaged and bent over 
and bent back and the fellers pounded him on the back and 
he kept maiking noises like when a feller has had his breth 
gnocked out and is triing to get it back and all the time he 
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was whissling becaus he coodent help it and was getting 
pirple in the face. one of the fellers ran for old Francis and 
he come out and grabbed Beany and sed Elbridge try to 
coff it up and all Beany cood say was eeahh tootle teetle 
eeahh teetle tootle with his eys sticking out like a doodle- 
bugs eys. we fellers coodent help lafting althoug we was 
scart to deth for Beany but it sounded so funny like this 


OLD FRANCIS: Elbridge, try hard, coff loud. 

BEANY: eeahh teetle tootle agaggoo teetle tootle arrough. 

OLD FRANCIS: Elbridge, try to shout loud as you can 
and that may start it. 

BEANY: ogg tootle ogg teetle oggoo tootle teetle. 


then old Francis told Scotty Brigham to run for doctor 
Sweat and Skinny Bruce to run for doctor Perry and 
Ross Tomson for doctor Goram and they went off as fast 
as they cood. doctor Sweat got there ferst and maid 
Beany open his mouth and he stuck in a peace of wire and 
in a minit got it out. Beanys throte bled a little and he 
took him to his office to put sumthing on it. 

Beany was all rite this afternoon but dont xpect to be 
well enuf to go to school tomorrow. it was a narrow squeak 
for Beany and if it hadent been for those whissle holes he 
wood have strangulated. 

when we got back into school old Francis maid evry fel- 
ler whitch had a whissle give it to him. tonite Beanys 
father told my father that if Beany had dide he wood have 
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sewed old Luke Langley for one hundred thousar 
dollars. father told mother he thougt Wats, Wat 
is Beany’s father you know, was putting a pre 
high value on Beany. he sed he thougt $1. doll 
and $.50 cents wood be about rite. this afternoon i pra 
tised a haff hour, went birds egging with Potter Goraj 
and tonite i practised 2 times with Cele on the 2 hi 
and other peaces and then i went over tosee Beany. Beai 
et a prety good supper of soft bolled egs and milk tost k 
he sed his throte was prety soar. he gessed he cood st 
out of school for the rest of the weak. Beany always h 
the luck. 

Thursday, May 6, 186—Beany was two sick to go 
school this morning but all this afternoon he rode on 
Parmers hack to the depot and back. i went up river i 
boat this afternoon and caugt 3 pirch. tonite after ih 
practised with Cele i started to wright sum wirds for 
himms. i read a lot of himms and i took a line from ¢ 
and a line from another and sort of changed them and mi 
up 1 pretty good himm. this is it 


compleat in thee, compleat in thee 
twelve valiant saints i hoap they be 
their voice will bid the tempter flea 
and glory fair shall shine on thee. 


it took me a long time to hunt these lines out and cham 
them. i xpect the nex himm will be harder to maik up 
is a grate strane on a feller to compose the music and wri 
the wirds and lern to play the tunes on a e flat alto ho 
and when this concirt is over i shall taik a long rest. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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COACH oR COUPE 


Never in automotive 
history has any new 
make of car—regard- 
less of size, price or 
present popularity—enjoyed 
such an enthusiastic reception 
asmtnenF Ontiac ox, - Never 
before has any such car won buyers 
at a rate that called for a production 
of over 30,000 in the first six 


months - - - Week by week 
the enthusiasm grows—and here 
are_the feasons - * > Never 


before could you buy for $825 
a closed car with a spacious, 


brightly colored, Duco-finished 
body by Fisher and a six-cylinder 
engine of 186.5 cu. in. piston 
displacement - - Never before 
did that small investment give 
more definite assurance of long 
life, dependability and the full 
advantages of six-cylinder per- 
formance—because never before 
did an organization of equal 
skill, experience, facilities and 
vision devote itself to the manu- 
facture of a six-cylinder car so 
high in quality, yet so low in price. 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295, All prices 
at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
is to say i shall practise on the e flat alto horn but ishall not 
play in enny moar concirts. 

Friday May 7, 186—sum nite there is going to be a prac- 
tise nite of the players of the concirt and the singers. Keene 
and Cele will have to go but it isnt necissary for me to go. 
i had rather not go becaus i want my solo on the e flat alto 
horn to be a sirprise to evrybody and i want to beet the 
stewdcat whitch is going to play the flute. i gess i will beet 
him becaus a alto horn is lots louder than a flute. 

i have maid up another himm. it took me a long time. 
if i taik the ferst line of a himm in the book sumbody will 
know it and when a feller gets one good line that isn’t two 
well gnew then he has to hunt a long time for another line 
whitch will rime with the ferst. this is the second himm 
whitch i think is prety good. 


hear not the message sent from thee 
oh blessed trinity of three 

with riping fruite from lifes glad tree 
we bow our head and bend our gnee. 


there, aint that as good as enny himm you will find in 
the book. you see i am going to have Pozzy Chadwick 
print my himms and i am going to have Mister Barrows 
the minister pass them round to the peeple befoar i play 
them. 

well today i went over to mister Barrows and read him 
my himms. he was astonished and sed did you really wright 
them and i sed yes sir and he sed read them again and sed 
if i kep oni wood be another John Wesley or Lowell Mason 
or George Webb. i dident know who they were but i sed 
yes sir. i gnew that old Gnatt Mason whitch had a wenn on 
his neck and i gnew Webb Elliott on Linden street but i 
never herd of John Wesley or Lowell Mason or George 
Webb. 

then i asted him if i cood print them and if he wood pass 
them round and he sed he wood deam it to be a grate 
privilege to do so and then he sed if you can wright sutch 
himms as these at your age you certinly have the spirit 
of true religiun in your hart. then i sed i must go and he 
thanked me and sed i had done him a grate deel of good 
and he sed he wood be proud to read my butiful himms to 
the congrigation and if the music was as good as the 
himms it wood be a remarkable performance and he 
hoaped it wood maik a era of piece on erth and good will 
to men. ‘ 

then i went up to see Pozzy. well Pozzy sed he wood 
print them but he dident think mutch of them but when 
i told him i was to play them on a e flat alto horn in chirch 
he felt a lot diferent and sed he wood put on our company 
naim and motto 


printed by Chadwick and Shute gob printers. our wirk 
is equil to none. 


Saterday, May 8, 186—sumbody done a meen thing to 
me today. i think it was Beany but he crosses his throte 
and hoapes to die if he done it. i think Pewt had sumthing 
to do about it becaus i dont beleeve Beany cood have 
thougt up so meen a thing and sumhow it sounds jest like 
Pewt. 

well tonite after i had been up river with Beany and 
Pewt in my boat i went home to practise. i remember now 
that Pewt and Beany kept laffing and giggling. well when 
i took up my horn to practice and put it up to my mouth 
i neerly choaked to deth, and my eyes smarted and the 
water ran out of my eyes and nose and i coodent get my 
breth for a long time. mother come running up stares with 
Aunt Sarah and washed my eys and nose and mouth and 
when i felt better she xamined my horn and sed sumbody 
had poared sum ammonia in it. 

so we went down to the sink and she poared water 
throug it until i cood play it all rite without choaking. 
i asted her what ammonia was for and she sed for killing 
cockroches and taiking stains out of cloths and i asted her 
if it wood taik out paint stains and she sed painters always 
used it. so iam sure Pewt done this. if I hadent tuched 
that horn until tomorrow nite in chirch i wood have broke 
up the meating. Beany can cross his throte and hoap to die 
all he wants to. i know he gnew about it and he dident tell 
me. that is a nice way to treet a friend isnt it. 

Sunday, May 9, 186—well we have had our concirt and 
peeple say that it was as good a sunday school concirt as 
they had ever herd. a man told me after the concirt that 
if it hadent been in chirch he wood have stamped and 
clapped and whissled throug his fingers when i got throug 
playing. well it is a long story. in the morning we all went 
to chirch. Cele and Keene sang in the quire and me and 
father and Georgie sat in the phew way up front on the 
rite ile. when the minister read the notices he sed that 
there wood be a sunday school concirt in the chirch in the 
evening at 7 oh clock. that there wood be vocal and 
instrumental music with piano and organ accompiments. 
that there would be a short sirmon. i am glad it was short, 
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and reading from the scriptures. i always think of old Bill 
and Mary Ann Scripture whitch live on Linden Street 
when ennyone speecks of the scriptures and i want to laff. 

well then he sed i have to announce with the greatest 
pride and plesure that a young member of the sunday 
school has composed two verry butiful himms copies of 
whitch will be gave to all who are present. the music of the 
himms i have not hird and i understand from this young 
member of our school that he has adapted sum new music 
to the impressivly butiful wirds he has composed. you all 
know sumthing of the service done to mankind by John 
Wesley, by Lowell Mason, by John Ellerton, by J. K. Paine 
and others in the composure of grand himms that have led 
our harts in the right. 

my friends, i beleeve i am not overstaiting the case 
when i predic that this gifted yuth, for he is but a yuth, 
may taik his place with them and that two within our time. 
come and read them, come and heer them. 

gosh i felt kind of funny. i kind of wished i had been 
satisfide to play the tunes without maiking up the wirds 
but it is two lait now. 

well peeple was whispering to eech other and looking 
towerds old J. Albert Clark and Charlie Lane and Ezra 
Chase and sum of the auful good young men whitch havent 
never done rong and wundering whitch of them had rote 
them himms. of coarse nobody thougt of me. of coarse 
they dident. i gnew they woodent and i thougt how sir- 
prized they will be when they find outiwas the feller whitch 
done it. 

well tonite after supper we all got dressed up and at first 
father sed he woodent go becaus whenever i had ennything 
to do i always got him in sum almity scraip. but mother 
she sed she woodent go a step unless he went and finally 
he sed he wood go. 

well the piano was in front of the pulpit and me and 
Cele and Keene set down near it and i had my e flat alto 
horn under my arm. the peeple had begun to come in and 
pretty soon evry seet was taiken and there was more stove- 
pipe hats down in front of the pulpit than ever was saw 
before or since. then the quire sung a peace and the organ 
maid the windows shaik. the quire was Mister Henry 
Folsom and his wife and their daughter and George Deer- 
born and Lizy Rundlett and Fred Rundlett and Mister 
Clapp and old Francis. Mr. Fonce plaid the organ. 

then the minister read a peace from the bible and then 
he prayed and then evrybody stood up and they sung a 
himm. it wasent my himm but another one. then the 
stewdcat plaid the flute. he done prety well the ferst virse 
but when he started the second virse he begun to coff and 
choak and he stoped playing but Mister Fonce gnew enuf 
to put on the Flute stopp and plaid the peace and it 
sounded jest like the flute and most of the peeple thougt 
the stewdcat was playing all the time and was mad becaus 
sumbody begun to coff and choak and spoil it. 

well you see it was a warm nite and they had opened the 
windows up in the quire loft and a lot of midges flew in and 
when the stewdcat drawded in his breth he drawded in 
about a milion midges into his gozzle jest like old J. Albert 
Clark when he got the rane water down his gozzle with the 
wigglers in it. 

then the minister preeched a short sirmon on love divine 
all love xcelling and then Keene and Cele sung abide with 
me fast falls the even tide. i never herd them sing better 
and i never herd Cele play better. 

then mister Gale the superintendent of the sunday 
school maid a speech and then the minister sed he had re- 
ceived from a young man, a mere boy 2 butiful himms that 
he had rote and they were to have the privilege of hearing 
them plaid on a brass instrument by the gifted wrighter of 
these himms. he sed it might seam unusual to hear a brass 
instrument in the house of the lord, but did not the good 
book speak of sounding brass and tinkling simbals. he sed 
the himms had been printed and while the organist was 
playing a voluntary, copies wood be passed round but not 
but one to a phew as the number was limited. 

he sed after that he wood taik the opportunity of reading 
them aloud and then the wrighter wood play them upon the 
horn accompanied by his gifted sister and he trusted that 
at a later date these butiful himms wood he added to the 
service of song in this and all other chirches of the congri- 
gational faith. then old Fonce played a peace on the organ 
and the ushers passed round my himms and what do you 
think. that old minister had cut off all about the gob 
printing business of Chadwick and Shute. now honest he 
dident have enny bizziness to do that. how is ennyone to 
know where to get their printing did. i was mad about it 
but i coodent say ennything then and dident dass to think 
mutch about it. 

well i wached the peeple whitch got the copies and they 
read them and sum of them grabed their himm books and 
tirned over the leeves and squinted at the himms and com- 
paired them and shook their heads as if sumthing was rong 
but they did not know what. then the minister sed that 


_ he grabed me and throwed me down and was punching 
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the wrighter of the himm wood play the ferst himm 2 tim 
over and then he read the himm out loud. then Cele pla 
the interduction and i played the himm all rite. the 
plaid it onct moar. then the minister sed he was thrilled t 
the depths of his hart and the marrer of his bones by t 
lofty sentiments of the himm and the beauty of the musi 

then he read the second himm whitch he sed was eve 
moar butiful then the ferst, and then i played it all rite an 
Cele put in sum splendid cords and when i played it th 
2th time everybody got up and sung it. 

well after that the minister sed that in after years 
wood be one of his proudest recollections that he ofishia 
at the bringing to public notice a wrighter of himms whi 
combined the beauty of those of J. K. Paine, the melodio 
measures of Lowell Mason, the trumpet call of Mart 
Luther and the true religius fervor of John Wesley. 

then he prayed for the chirch and the congrigation a 
the singers and players and mostly for me and then it w 
over. lots of peeple come up to shaik hands with me a 
tell me how mutch good i had did them. and sum to 
father he had augt to be proud of me. i was ashaimed a 
got out as soon as i cood but i herd sum people say that # 
hole thing looked pretty queer to them and that it 
augt to be looked into. 

father and mother had hard wirk to get out of the chi 
so menny peeple spoke to them about me. well fath 
dident apear to like it verry well but he dident say mut 
on the way home. when we got home he started to ask 
sum questions about my himms but mother told him 
had better all go to bed becaus we were all tired out ai 
we were. 

Aunt Sarah asted father if everything went well 
father he sed evrything went two cussid well and she s 
what do you meen and father sed it looked as if there wa 
niger in the woodpile sumwhere. then we went to bed a 
i was so tired that i dident wake up until neerly school tin 

Monday, May-10, 186—when i went to school this mo 
ing the fellers began to yell the reverent Plupy Shute ai 
the reverent John Wesley Shute and the reverend Mart 
Luther Shute and they yelled my himms as loud as th 
cood and Tady Finton hit me between the sholders wi 
rotten apple and sed here is a ripping frute from lifes gh 
tree and sum feller hit me rite behine the ear with anot 
and iran into the school house to escaip them. darn the‘ 
himms ennyway. 

well at recess i dident want to go out but old Fran 
always maiks us go out unless we are sick and soi had to 
well of coarse they begun to plage me again and i stood it 
long as i cood and i punched Jack Melvins whitch was ¢ 
of my best friends in the ey, and we went at it but he lick 
me in no time so the fellers sed and my mouth is as big a 
hens eg and i dont beleeve i can play the e flat alto h 
agen fora month. darnit all. ennyway they sed i fit ge 
and dident holler enuf. i woodent have hollered if he f 
killed me. 

then Charlie Carter come up and hit me in the ey an 
hit him and we went at it and i got licked agen but i dide 
holler and Tady Finton pulled him off me. then the 
rung and when i went in with my coller tore off and 1 
swole mouth and my black ey and all covered with dirt 
Francis licked me agen for fiting. he dident ask who 
with me and dident lick ennyone but me. i wish i 
never rote those old himms. 

Tuesday, May 11, 186—today the fellers plaged me s 
moar but i dident have enny fites. 3 lickings in 1 day is 
mutch. father asted about the fites and when he co 
home he sed as long as i fit as well as i cood and did 
holler enuf it was all rite. 

well today sumthing wirse hapened. Mister Ba 
come to our house and wanted me to join the Cong 
tional chirch. i dont know what i cood have did i 
hadent been for mother. she told him she coodent all 
me to join enny chirch until i got old enuf to apreciate W. 
i was doing. then he sed my dear Mis Shute evry child 
augt to join the chirch and mother she sed she gnew 
better than he did and she dident want him to irge 
join. then he sed what if your boy becomes a unbele¢ 
and a heathen and mother she sed i do not beleeve he wil 
have never gnew enny in our family. 

then the minister asted mother if she wood objec to it: 
wanted to join and mother she sed not unless i was bel 
irged agenst my will. then the minister went off. thi | 
sed gosh mother i wish i hadent rote those himms | 
mother she sed she was beginning to wish so too. 

Wednesday, May 12, 186—i had another fite today. t 
time it was with John Stacy. he sed i was a old pals 
singing sneek and he slaped my face and i gave him one 


because he is 2 years older and lots biger when all of as 
den Beany come in with his fists fliing and grabed Ji 
Stacy by the hair and yanked him off me. then the} 
fellers sed it was a fair mach for me and Beany to fite 

(Continued on Page 146) ' 
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The beauty of 


(1i8C; 


is Mechanical. tbo 


Most Beautiful : Features of this New Paige: 
\ (i } Improved Paige-built Motor, none more modern nor better lubricated 


Full High-Pressure Oil Feed to all Rotating Parts, including 
wrist pins, cam shaft, auxiliary shaft and tappets 


Counterbalanced Crankshaft 


Silent Chain Timing with automatic takeup 


Metal Oil-Lubricated Universal Joints Springs 58 inches long 
Air Cleaner 125-inch Wheelbase Short Throw, Easy Gear Shift 
Saw Blade Steel, Light Acting Clutch Shock Absorbers 
Paige Hydraulic 4-Wheel Brakes Coincidental Lock 7-inch Frame 
Easy Steering through Ball Bearings 6-inch Balloon Tires 


OME men regard mechanical 
excellence above all other 
things in an automobile. Others are 
fascinated by beauty of line, by com- 
fort, or by tastefulness of appoint- 
ments. Still others place highest 
value on performance. Enthusiastic 
Paige owners are found in every 
group. Whether the thought upper- 
most in their minds is beauty of line, 
beauty of design, beauty of perform- 
ance, or beauty of workmanship— 
the words that come to their lips when 
they express their opinion of Paige 
have formed the most enduring slogan 
in the motor car industry. And only 

The Brougham, $1295; 5-passenger Sedan(illustrated), $1495 ; De Luxe 5-passenger Sedan, $ 1670; 


De L Shin's Gal iiee Rotter e eabathin LAA Si the truth endures. Paige is “The 
e Luxe '7-passenger Sedan, $1995; Cabriolet Roadster, $2295; Suburban Limousine, 245. A ; : ¢ ; Bee) ar 
(787) All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. Paige Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes included on all models. Most Beautiful Car in America. 


field, Scotland, for the first 
time in history the British Ama- 


Ve five weeks ago at Muir- 


teur Championship was won by 
an American born golfer. He 
played the Silver King. 


So did 14 of the last 32 players 
8 of the last 16 players 
4 of the last 8 players 
3 of the last 4 players 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 25 yards 
farther and putt better with this best of all 
good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in 


the price 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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WATER AND THE LAND 


is a closely reasoned document, and not at 
all easy to follow. But under the heading 
A Great Problem of Irrigated Agriculture, 
Mr. Bailey, the engineer in charge, ex- 
plains in concise terms the exact nature of 
the problem. With the already complete 
use of the easily developed waters, ‘‘of ne- 
cessity new projects are becoming burden- 


somely large.” In other words, because of 
physical conditions surrounding the devel- 
opment of the state’s waters, agricultural 
projects must increase in size. 

“The cause of these large areas being 
only partly occupied issues directly 
from the large size of new projects, that, in 
a year or two, bring under irrigation in one 
community an area of land greater than 
can be absorbed by normal growth within 
as many decades. During these years many 
tracts making little use of the available 
water supply are heavily taxed to pay the 
cost of works unused by them.” 


Distributed Prosperity 


The report then refers to the suggestion 
that the state limit the size of new projects 
or prevent their start until lands already 
irrigated are filled up. But the cause of the 
ever-expanding size is physical, and not 
subject to legislative enactment and human 
regulation. 

‘Only through the organization of larger 
areas does further progress become practi- 
cable. On the other hand, for state authority 
to prohibit one community from initiating 
a feasible project because some other com- 
munity has unsettled lands is the exercise 
of power which decides which community 
shall prosper. New projects in most in- 
stances are initiated by communities that 
feel the necessity of introducing irrigation 
for the preservation of their prosperity. 

“Many plans for rapid colonization have 
been evolved and much money has been 


(Continued from Page 19) 


spent during the past several years to stim- 
ulate artificially the rate of settlement on 
unoccupied lands so that they might earn 
tax payments. The only partly rewarded 
efforts are indicative, perhaps, that some 
other solution should be sought. 

“At best the artificial stimulation of the 
rate of settlement or the methods devised to 
increase production on sparsely settled 
lands in new projects cannot be more than 
palliative remedies that fail to strike at the 
cause. 

“Considering the problems as a whole, 
the lands now under irrigation are so exten- 
sive and the enhanced yield of California’s 
soils, when supplied with optimum moisture 
through irrigation, so far surpasses the pro- 
duction of dry farming the same area that, 
should, by some extreme effort, all lands 
now under water produce to their extreme 
capacity, markets would be deluged beyond 
hope of profitable sales.” 

Mr. Bailey suggests that “the codrdina- 
tion of the development and distribution of 
the state’s waters, scientifically designed to 
overcome the adverse physical features of 
water supply and geography which are the 
direct cause of the large size of new projects, 
appears to offer possibilities of relief greater 
than any other plan. A solution is 
desirable that will confer on all communi- 
ties alike, as nearly as possible, an equal 
opportunity to enjoy the advance in wealth 
and prosperity normal to the introduction 
of irrigated agriculture.” j 

The writer is not competent to pass on 
the engineering or even the economic feasi- 
bility of any particular plan to codrdinate 
the available waters of a great state. But 
it is clear enough that the fundamental 
agricultural problem in California, or any 
other state, humid or arid, is not altogether 
that of water, important though it be. 
There is no use in producing more crops 
than the public will consume. 
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In another place I have told of the rela- 
tively high degree of success of the Cali- 
fornia farmer, with his intensive, specialized 
crops and with his competent marketing as- 
sociations. The consuming public has been 
educated to absorb a steadily increasing 
quantity of oranges and raisins and lettuce, 
to mention only three. 

Yet the writer cannot but venture the 
feeling that perhaps in the arid West the 
mass of engineering detail connected with 
large, elaborate and impressive works of 
irrigation has somewhat tended to obscure 
the simple truth that crops are useless un- 
less they can be disposed of. 


All the Eggs in One Basket 


There is no intrinsic merit in raising fruit, 
or any other crop, unless the farmer and his 
family find support therefrom. Those who 
insist upon the continued settlement and 
reclamation of Western lands say that the 
object is to build up farm life not only as a 
business but as a mode of living. But there 
is no point in extending a mode of living or 
the number of farm homes unless they can 
be supported by the farms. 

There is no inherent virtue as such in 
irrigated agriculture as compared with 
other types. Indeed the intensive crops 
which irrigation requires may bring an in- 
tensive loss, if there be a loss at all. The 
sole question is whether the public will con- 
sume what is grown. In an arid country 
the very concentration of interest and dis- 
cussion upon the engineering aspects of 
water development sometimes results, I 
fear, in neglect of the question whether the 
crops will be needed and wanted when 
grown. 

In an arid country there is actual fas- 
cination connected with the impounding of 
water, the building of dams, and all the 

(Continued on Page 43) 


FROM THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
A Section of the Los Angeles Aqueduct Which Runs Through Desert and Mountains for a Distance of 256 Miles From Owens Valley 
to the Southern California Metropolis 
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Gabriels Srelacive fea- 
tures stop the unpleasant 
bobbing, pitching and 
eallopineg of balloon 
tires. They save your 
clothes, they save your car, 
they are guaranteed to 
give any Cat eteater riding 
comfort>t money refunded 


37 car manufacturers equip with Gabriels 
25 drill their car frames for Gabriels 


3100 Gabriel Stations sell Gabriel Snubbers 
on a 30-day money-back guarantee 


The Exclusive Gabriel 


Superiorities 


A-4% coils—the patented and 
exclusive Gabriel construction— 
give 180 square inches of friction 
surface and up to 450 pounds of 
braking action, and the free play 
needed with balloon tires. 


B-the spring which keeps the 
multiple coils in friction. 


endl) — Base casting and 


floating casting. 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio + Toronto, Canada 


IBRIED 


Gabriel—and Only Gabriel — Is a Snubber 
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Paramount 
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is Paramount Time somewhere! 


As you read these words, be it noonday 
or midnight or dawn, there are hundreds 
of audiences in different countries enjoy- 
ing Paramount Pictures. 


And as the sun takes its westerly course, 
bringing afternoon and evening to Amer- 
ica, it also sets flowing the great matinée 
and evening tide of patrons to see Para- 
mount Pictures at more than ten thou- 
sand theatres here. 


The unique concentration of screen 
talent within the leading film organiza- 
tion has not only carried the Paramount 
banner to 70 foreign countries but has 
attracted to Paramount the cream of the 
dramatic, literary, directorial and acting 
genius existing elsewhere in the world. 

From such world-wide sources come 


Paramount’s ever-increasing fame and 
leadership. 


How Paramount Pictures Reach the Millions 
of Paramount Fans Overseas 


World-wide distribution is no advertis- 
ing exaggeration applied to Paramount. 


A Staff of Fifteen Hundred Overseas 
Paramount Representatives in One Hun- 
dred and Six Paramount offices is per- 
petually at work distributing Paramount 
Pictures. 


Paramount speaks all the principal lan- 
guages of the world. Titles are translated 
into no less than 37. 


But above everything else Paramount 
speaks the language of the human heart. 


Any hour of any day or night is Para- 
mount Time somewhere. Millions of peo- 
ple all over the world prefer those better 
theatres which regularly show the better 
pictures. 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres.,New York City 


‘If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town,/” 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
her countless details involved in irriga- 
m. There isromance in replacing a desert 
ain inhabited by sheep or cattle and a few 
anket stiffs, with populous cities, thou- 
nds of farms, highways, packing houses 
dall the other attachments of civilization. 
Engineers debate as to whether the dam 
ould be high or low. The papers are 
ed with endless accounts of litigation 
er the ownership of the water. The costs 
the work are debated back and forth. 
1e exact location and type of construction 
dams and reservoirs are thrashed out not 
ly by experts but by newspapers and 
sizens in general. Most men have a touch 
the engineer in them and like to figure on 
nstruction costs. 
The sheer excitement of filling the empty 
ins with eager new settlers and of har- 
ssing the wild mountain streams is quite 
ough to fill people’s minds. It isno won- 
r at all that insufficient inquiry is directed 
times to the prosaic question of whether 
e new farmer can sell his crops at a price 
t will support his family and provide a 
mpetence for old age. 
“One of the enterprises with which I am 
ncerned spent $150,000 for the investi- 
tion and study not merely of technical 
cesses, but of the economic situation 
‘ecting the establishment of that industry 
on the Pacific slope,”’ said Wigginton E. 
eed, head of one of the largest steel mills 
well as of a large power company in 
uifornia, in an address to a group of 
-mers. 
“Agriculture needs to get the industrial 
int of view in the launching of new 
terprises. Agriculture, as I have seen it, 
s not developed the economic point of 
2w of industry. The point of view of 
riculture seems to have been that it owns 
2 whole world, and the more acres planted 
2 better. 
“We are beginning to see today that an 
portant factor in our agricultural life in 
uifornia is the protection of the going 
neern; that we cannot profitably build 
new enterprises at the expense of the 
2n with their investments already made 
d their production under way. I say 
at you gentlemen in agriculture must be 
ve to the fact that your established op- 
itions must be kept prosperous, and that 
u should not countenance the launching 
new enterprises which glut your markets 
d injure the going concern. 
“The same study that industry and com- 
rce devote to a new project is necessary 
* you to put upon your new projects. 
ch a study does not mean the considera- 
m of booster talk or slogans or shibbo- 
hs. It requires hard facts; it requires 
search; it requires the whole spirit of 
ence to find out what the situation is.”’ 
It is not easy for agriculture to get the 
lustrial viewpoint in launching a new 
terprise. There are only a few hundred 
sel mills in the country, and thus the steel 
uation is more readily controlled than 
y which involves millions of farmers. 


Colonel Sellers on the Farm 


Nor can fruit trees be shut down con- 
niently once they have started, like a 
ist furnace. A pear tree grows right on, 
ce it begins to yield, wholly oblivious to 
mMomic considerations. The tree will 
ar, even if the canners refuse to buy an- 
aer ton of fruit. 

But the trouble lies even deeper than 
at. As Mr. Creed says, “‘The point of 
»w of agriculture seems to have been 
at it owns the whole world, and the more 
res planted the better.’’ Its attitude has 
en too much like that of Colonel Sellers. 
ie reader will recall that this famous 
aracter of Mark Twain’s figured on a 
ge profit from selling even a small 
antity of eye water to each of China’s 
0,000,000 people. 

There is too much talk about the pop- 
ition of the United States being 200,000,- 
0 forty years hence, and of California’s 
ing 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 in even less 
ae, 
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The settler should not take a short- 
sighted point of view, he is told, but should 
consider the future, and also what a mar- 
velous growth in wealth and population 
the country has had in the past, even if 
agriculture has been overexpanded at 
times. 

But the individual is not interested in 
being a stepping stone for posterity. He 
wants to make a living now. He will be 
dead forty, or thirty, or even in very many 
cases twenty years from now, no matter 
how large a population the country or any 
one state has at that time. P 

The writer yields to no one in admira- 
tion for and love of the great spaces of the 
Far West. But when the new agricultural 
settler in states like Arizona or Oregon or 
California is told what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity he has in such a fast-growing region, 
there is often more than a trace of misrep- 
resentation in the argument. 


A Long Haul to Market 


There is opportunity. to besure, but if he 
raises one or more of the fast-expanding and 
popular specialty crops the blunt truth is 
that the opportunity is just 3000 miles 
away. If the sales manager of the Oregon 
apple growers, or Arizona lettuce growers, 
or California peach and prune and orange 
growers were told at the height of the har- 
vest that the entire crop would have to be 
consumed in Oregon, Arizona, California 
and the other Far Western states, he would 
immediately go out and commit suicide. 
An overwhelming percentage of the spe- 
cialty crops goes East, and indeed a large 
part of them goes all the way to New York 
City. 

Nowhere have marketing facilities been 
developed to a higher degree of perfection 
than on the Pacific Coast. Practically 
every crop has its growers’ codperative 
association, and with extraordinary ability 
and persistence these associations have 
built up markets in the most distant parts 
of the world. No more thrilling business 
story could be told than the endeavors in 
detail of a number of these associations to 
take care of their respective situations. 

In the past five years the country has 
increased its consumption of fruits and 
vegetables by 400,000 carloads. Authori- 
ties say that it is purely problematical 
whether the country can absorb any such 
increase in the next five years. Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor, for one, believes the national diet 
is subject to still further diversification; 
meaning by this, substitution of special- 
ties for staples. 

But he notes a great revival of horticul- 
ture east of the Rockies along modern lines, 
and says: 

“The settlement movement should come 
to a temporary cessation in order to allow 
the marketing and selling effort to catch 
up. I am convinced that the co- 
operative association must adopt a positive 
program of repression of new acreage and 
elimination of marginal acreage. 

“‘T am aware that the doctrine of repres- 
sion of acreage may be contemptuously 
referred to by consumers’ leagues as a va- 
riety of restriction of apprenticeship, de- 
signed to exploit the consumer. It will be 
time to pay serious attention to such re- 
torts when the money returns to the grow- 
ers have again reached a reasonable level. 

“The codperative associations have diffi- 
culty enough in hard times in preaching 
the doctrine of acreage repression; the 
consumer may be sure that acreage re- 
pression could not be accomplished, even 
if undertaken, in times of prosperous agri- 
culture.” 

More and more the California farmer is 
being urged to diversify his crops and thus 
offset the possible danger of extreme spe- 
cialization and overproduction. In few 
states has the farm extension or adviser 
movement grown so rapidly. Twenty-five 
meetings of farmers, with an average at- 
tendance of forty-six each, are held daily in 
different parts of the state. 

Through these meetings the farmer is 
urged not to rush into a crop when prices 
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are high, and is told that no high-priced 
product has ever remained such over a long 
period of years. No one can tell the farmer 
exactly what to plant or not to plant, but 
he can be told that there is safety and in- 
surance in diversification. 

Diversification is not altogether a palat- 
able doctrine, nor is it to be taken up with 
a mere wave of the hand as a cure-all. It 
may require an extensive equipment and a 
knowledge of more branches of agriculture 
than the average farmer is likely to have. 
The grower may become more efficient if 
he has only one crop to think of, and one- 
crop farming makes for bulk of product at 
one point sufficiently large to create a 
profitable basis for marketing. 

Then, too, diversification spreads the 
work over the entire year, and means that 
the farmer is under more necessity of being 
on the job all the time; which is not an 
appealing thought to anyone, whether 
farmer or not. Moreover, with only one 
crop, especially where the acreage value is 
high, as with fruit, there is always the 
speculative chance of making a big killing. 
There is no such hope with diversified 
farming. 

The farmer is not so readily interested in 
economic problems as the outsider would 
suppose. Perhaps more in the Corn Belt 
than in California he vainly turns to legis- 
lative or political rather than to economic 
remedies when he is in economic straits. 
The officers of his codperative association 
are intensely interested in future prices 
and other strictly business problems, but, 
except in periods of very low prices, it is 
hard to get the individual farmer to think 
along economic lines. 

Ordinarily he thinks in terms of culture 
rather than of economics. The farm ad- 
viser, after giving a careful lecture on 
world prices and the need of diversification, 
will call for questions from the audience, 
and perhaps the first question he hears is: 
“When should we spray for moth?” 

The truth is that the farmer’s heart and 
soul are in the growing crops. When the 
crop sells at a low price he blames his mar- 
keting organization for being inefficient, 
although the hard, blunt fact is that he 
should never have raised that particular 
crop at all. 

When the adviser tells the farmer to 
diversify he may mean hogs, of which 
California produces very few, or more 
likely he means dairy cows, and these are 
the very synonym of work. He suggests 
some chickens, perhaps, or a few acres of 
cotton or alfalfa, instead of having the 
entire farm in fruit trees. 

He is thinking not only of the farmer’s 
immediate welfare but also of the ultimate 
condition of the soil. 


Safety in Variety 


“We are making a great effort to main- 
tain a balance between fruit and dairying 
in the central valley,” said Sam H. Greene, 
manager of the California Dairy Council 
and a member of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. “‘California’s danger is too much 
specialization. Whole areas are devoted to 
a particular type, or even a variety of that 
type, such as the Tokay grape. If any- 
thing happens to Tokays what happens to 
the area? 

“The only new settler who should put 
all his money into trees or vines is the one 
who is financially independent. The one- 
payment-down man should have dairy 
cows, or perhaps chickens or hogs. He needs 
a cash crop. He can plant trees later.’ 

But dairying is a hard, prosaic occupa- 
tion which insures a steady income and no 
chance of enormous profits. The new set- 
tler in California has seen cows before and 
does not like to milk them. There is noth- 
ing different or picturesque about them— 
nothing novel, exotic and tropical. But 
they have a way of paying bills all the same. 

One must not suppose that’ this discus- 
sion of diversification of crops in California 
is of mere local or technical interest. It is 
a far larger and more serious problem than 
that. The fact is that if California keeps 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and a 


ress 


REGINALD DENNY in “ROLLING HOME” 


REGINALD DENNY has a 


typical and delightful comedy in 
“ROLLING HOME,”’’ adapted from the 
story by John Hunter Booth, the plot of 
which can be briefly summed up in the 
sentence that he came rolling home in a 
Rolls Royce with only ten cents in his 
pocket and turned the dime into a million. 


It is a fast-moving picture 
with DENNY in action every min- 


ute, causing turmoil wherever he goes, 
and out of the many mélées he lands like 
a cat on his feet. Beautiful MARION 
NIXON plays the sweetheart role and 
does it beautifully. 


Next week I will go into de- 
tailed description of UNIVERSAL’S 


Greater Movie List of new pictures. 
‘‘Poker Faces,’’ a rollicking comedy, 
starring EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
and LAURA LA PLANTE, is the first 
picture on a list which you can safely use 
as your guide to better entertainment. 


“The Flaming Frontier’’ 


will soon be released. Photoplay 
Magazine describes it as one of the six 
best pictures of the month. I quote from 
Photoplay’s review so you can see how 
high it rates the picture: 
“Another absorbing tale of the old West 
which is as spectacular and historically sig- 
nificant as ‘The Covered Wagon.’ It 
carries out the spirit of Pioneer America 
—a fine appreciation of patriotic flavor, 
sweeping pathos, historical accuracy. The 
picture is peopled with red-blooded char- 
acters. Be sure the children see it.” 


“The Midnight Sun,’’ an- 


other beautiful spectacle, is also 
coming your way. Be on the lookout for 
it. It is more than worth while. 


Have youseen “The Cohens 
and Kellys”—the comedy that 


has caused uproarious laughter wherever 
it has been shown? If you have seen it, 
please write me your opinion of it. If you 
have not seen it, ask your theatre mana- 
ger to get it. 


(Carl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
Laura La Plante 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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onexpandingitsspecialized, one-community 
type of cropping it will have on its hands a 
most serious labor problem, if indeed such 
is not already the case. 

On a diversified farm the use of labor is 
continuous and a few men can do the work. 
But in the specialized fruit and vegetable 
crops, especially where perishable, a horde 
of pickers must be rushed into the orchards 
and fields for a few weeks every year. In 
other words, there is a peak load of the 
most acute nature, and labor cannot be 
utilized over the entire year unless it moves 
in nomadic fashion from crop to crop. 

The modern specialty crops typical of 
California require, in many cases, twenty- 
four times the man days an acre required 
by wheat and barley. Yet in a period of 
years in which the state’s production of 
cereals has decreased about 30 per cent 
these other crops have multiplied many 
hundred per cent. Modern agriculture in 
the state has had to build itself up on the 
foundation of transient, migrant labor, 
following the cycle of crops from section to 
section. 

Cotton was introduced after the war, 
especially in sections where too wholesale a 
dependence upon trees and vines had proved 
a mistake. But cotton, of all crops, re- 
quires unlimited labor, and the rush into it, 
and increasing fruit production and the 
spectacular rise of vegetable and melon 
production, have all accentuated the labor 
problem. 

There seems very little question as to the 
impossibility of inducing white men to do 
this work. They regard it as a little, dinky 
small man’s job—this picking of fruit, thin- 
ning of beets and asparagus and transplant- 
ing of vines and tomatoes. 

The minute work of picking and bend- 
ing—back work, in other words—is re- 
garded as too trying for white men in the 
climate of the Imperial and San Joaquin 
valleys. It is held to be work suitable only 
for Orientals, Mexicans, Porto Ricans, 
Filipinos and negroes. Says 8S. Parker 
Frisselle, who operates a five-thousand- 
acre fruit and cotton ranch: 

“Here is an instance which you can 
multiply by the thousands: A university 
chap came down to the ranch to pick 
grapes, and he had hardened up for two 
weeks in the hay field, so as to get into 
condition to go into the vineyards. The 
first day he earned $1.25, the second day 
$1.50, and the third day he went to bed.” 


Bootleg Farm Hands 


Then, too, with the coming of power 
machinery on the farm there has developed 
a caste system in farm labor. The white 
man will still work in the wheat field, or 
anywhere that horses and machinery are 
the chief factor, but not at picking or 
transplanting. 

To the north of California there is natu- 
rally no labor to be had. The Eastern labor 
markets are two or three days distant, with 
mountains and deserts between. There is 
no help from the West, because of the 
insistence of the Californians themselves 
that the Orientals be kept out. At the pres- 
ent time, because of the stringent anti-alien 
land laws, such Japanese as are in the state 
are moving into the cities. Besides, the 
Japanese were mostly landowners on their 
own account rather than migratory fruit 
tramps. They are not a factor at present as 
farm laborers. 

Except for the negro, Porto Rican and 
Filipino labor, which has not yet been tried, 
with the exception of a very few Filipinos, 
there is no recourse other than Mexico, to 
the south. At the present time the very 
existence of the state’s agriculture is said to 
depend upon Mexican labor. Mexico, of 
course, is not under the quota basis, and 
until the last few years there was free pas- 
sage back and forth. But the 1924 law set 
the visa charge and head tax at a total of 
eighteen dollars, which many of the igno- 
rant and penniless laborers desiring to enter 
this country could not or would not pay. 

Owing partly to this tax and possibly in 
some slight degree to efforts of the Mexican 
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Government to prevent emigration, there 
was a falling off of about 55,000 legal 
entries in 1925, as compared with the last 
year under the old law. Exactly how many 
illegal entries have taken place is not known. 
Those who cross the long land border are 
described as bootleggers, and those who 
swim the Rio Grande are called wetbacks. 

In any case, when the immigration au- 
thorities made a round-up of illegal entries 
in the Imperial Valley in February of this 
year, it was estimated that between 5000 
and 10,000 of the Mexicans employed 
there—perhaps 80 per cent of the total 
number—were in that class. 

In any case, California farmers estimated 
that their labor shortage in 1925 was 25 per 
cent, and that it would be greater in 1926. 
At the present time there appears to be an 
agreement between the immigration au- 
thorities and the farmers’ organizations to 
permit illegal entries to remain, and not 
deport them, provided the tax is paid in 
three-dollar monthly installments. This 
arrangement, or undertaking, has been 
severely challenged on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by at least one 
congressman as being contrary to law. 


The Need for Transient Labor 


Farm leaders in the state are extremely 
anxious to secure a flexible supply of Mex- 
ican labor to meet the peak load, and under 
some form of temporary restriction. It is 
admitted that the rural labor problem is 
quite as serious as in any factory center. 

But it is difficult to say exactly what the 
needs are. The San Joaquin Valley alone 
requires 20,000 transient laborers; thestate 
perhaps two or three times as many. 

But Texas needs as many as, or more 
than California; and the beet-sugar states 
farther north, like Nebraska and Colorado, 
also insist upon their dire need of additional 
Mexican labor. A member of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion says that a review of the suggestions 
made as to the number of additional Mex- 
icans wanted in different parts of the coun- 
try will show a total of “tens of thousands, 
probably one to two hundred thousand.” 

Various suggestions for the emergency 
entry of agricultural labor have been made. 
The waiving of taxes and the bonding of the 
men to remain in agricultural pursuits are 
among them. Chairman Johnson of the 
House Immigration Committee says that 
if all the bills in Congress providing for 
loopholes in and relief from the Immigration 
Law were granted, “it would admit easily 
five million people.” 

But what practical or legal mechanism 
can ever be devised to compel people to re- 
main in a fixed pursuit, once they are 
admitted to this country? We long ago 
abolished slavery. 

Some employers argue that the Mexicans 
cannot become a menace here because they 
are homers, tending to go back to their own 
country. But there is evidence that they 
are working north and east, spreading even 
into states like Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
They may start as farm laborers, but we 
have no assurance that the spongelike cities 
and great industries will not absorb them. 

Besides, other industries than agriculture 
also can make out a case for a shortage of 
labor. There are actual proposals to admit 
European girls as servants, although no 
human force could keep them as such. 

Chairman Johnson says that in no one 
year were more than 8000 blacks ever im- 
ported from Africa. “Who would have 
thought then that a fearful racial problem, 
leading to a great war, would have come 
from their introduction! Yet today one out 
of every twelve persons in the United 
States is a black.” 

But it is objected that Mexico’s popula- 
tion is too small for this country to be 
overrun by its peon class. However, a 
vacuum is a powerful force, and we are 
creating one as far as Mexican immigration 
is concerned. Besides, the Mexican multi- 
plies rapidly, for, like other prolific low- 
class labor, his birth rate in this country, 
where he and his family have enough to 
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eat, is extremely high. Startling compara- 
tive birth statistics as between whites and 
Mexicans in sections of the Southwest 
might be cited. 

The Mexican has many excellent quali- 
ties. He is grateful for kind treatment; he 
loves his family and is exceedingly good to 
its members. Heis peace loving and fond of 
music. He is docile and obedient, without 
much initiative. 

At least this description applies to the 
pauper, peon, illiterate, Indian class that 
comes to this country. Naturally the 
higher classes do not work in the lettuce 
beds or vineyards of the Imperial and San 
Joaquin valleys. 

These ignorant Indians from Mexico are 
so tractable, childlike and trusting that 
they are constantly imposed upon by the 
contractors and subcontractors of their own 
race. 

‘The Mexicans work in groups, and the 
contractors too often abscond with the 
group funds, leaving the laborers stranded 
upon the nearest community. In two 
years’ time the State Labor Commission 
collected $800,000 for such laborers. 

The school problem is one of the firs 
that suggest themselves. The children of the 
migratory laborers cannot, from the nature 
of the case, be given an adequate educa 
tion. But even among the permanent 
Mexican population, which is a very large 
fraction of the total population in a num 
ber of cities in the Southwest, it is rare fora 
Mexican child to go any higher than the 
required grades. In one town or small cit 
containing 800 or 900 permanent Mexicans, 
to which 300 or 400 are added at harvest 
time, there is at present only one Mexican 
child in the junior high school. 

“We recognize in California that with 
the Mexican comes a social problem,” said 
Mr. Frisselle to the House Committee on 
Immigration. “‘We think we can handle 
that social problem. It is aserious one. It 
comes into our schools; it comes into our 
cities, and it comes into our whole civiliza 
tion.” 

For the most part the Mexican seldom 
becomes naturalized. He knows little o 
sanitation. Thus far they nearly always 
remain laborers, living huddled together, 
The migratory classes travel the roads 0 
the state in broken-down cars, taking thei 
families along, often without shelter, bed 
ding, blankets or provisions. According to 
the executive officer of the State Commis 
sion on Immigration and Housing, there is 
around one city a fringe of shacks occupied 
by 60,000 people, mostly Mexicans, withou 
sewers or other facilities. Such fringes, he 
says, are growing up elsewhere. 


No Worse Than the Worst 


The Mexican laborer is prone to disease 
his death rate from tuberculosis is high 
He is supposed to be responsible for dreaded 
epidemics of various kinds. A startlingly 
high percentage of all funds for charitable” 
and relief work is expended upon the 
Mexicans, an amount far out of proportion | 
to their numbers. Hospitals, dispensaries, 
poorhouses—all these are really conducted 
for the Mexicans. | 

It is said that the Mexican laborer ané¢ 
his family are no more of a burden upon t 
social and welfare agencies of California) 
than the lower levels of the European immiz | 
grant classes are in Hastern cities. But, 2 
Congressman Box of the House Committe 
on Immigration remarks, it is not much 0} 
an argument to say that you are no worse | 
than the worst. 

That the immigration question, whick 
has pestered the Eastern cities, should nov 
extend to the Far West in another form is | 
not encouraging. California has got rid of 
its Japanese problem, but in connection | 
with its recent agricultural expansion ha 
taken on another racial problem. Growtl 
anddevelopment, however heartening, brin 
in their train their own complexities an 
enigmas. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series 0 
articles by Mr. Atwood. The third will appear in a 
early issue. 
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ERE’S a test that every car owner 

is urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps at any garage or 
accessory store. 

Next—take a tire that is inflated to 
its proper pressure. Remove the valve 
cap and loosen the valve inside until 
you hear the air escaping. 

Then — without tightening the valve 
inside, attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand to valve 
stem. Hold a glass of water over the 
valve as shown in the illustration. You 
will find the valve to be absolutely air- 


tight at any pressure up to 250 pounds. 

The reinforced dome-shaped rub- 
ber washer inside the cap forms an 
absolutely air-tight seal at the mouth 
of the valve stem. 

After the test has been made, screw 
the valve inside down tight with the slot- 
ted top of the valve cap. Then replace 
the cap over the mouth of the valve. 

Do not let your tire valves go without 
the protection of Schrader No. 880 
Valve Caps. Five in the red and blue 
metal box cost but 30¢. If they cost $30 
they could not be made any better or 
surer for sealing air. 

Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Save the Surface Campaign 


1926 Prize Contest 
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| “Winners | 
; dl thee people won their prizes 

by writing the best motion pic- 
ture scenarios on the romance of 
paint and varnish. And what a 
wealth of material lay at hand for 
them! 
They could picture the transfor- 
mation paint and varnish have so 
often brought about—deteriora- 
tion and shabbiness giving way to 
preservation and beauty. They 
could show how the materials of 
paint and varnish come from all 
over the earth—how they were 
discovered, developed and placed 
at the public’s service. 
They could outline the blessings 
that follow the painter’s work — 
happier, brighter, better homes; 
stores made more attractive to cus- 
tomers; offices and factories better 
working places; schools, churches, 
public buildings, healthier, cleaner, 
lighter. And all this property in- 
sured against deterioration. 
A wonderful story lies here—hun- 
dreds of them. Surely the prize 
winners found fun as well as profit 
in the contest. 


First Prize —$250 
Edward J. Flynn, Kansas City, Mo. 


Second Prize — $100 
Wilma Hope Spangler, Pensacola, Fla. 


Third Prize—$50 
H. A. Holmes, Bassano, Alberta, Can, 


Fourth Prizes—$25 each 
D. S. Kolb, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mrs. Olive J. Murphy, De Funiak 
Springs, Fla. 
Nellie J. Pierce, Wenatchee, Wash. 
Harvey S. Sherman, Centerview, Kan. 


Fifth Prizes— $10 each 
George Henry Burdick, R. F. D. No. 1, Clinton, 
N. Y.; Alice Burke, Kaukauna, Wisc.; F. Craig, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Daisy Dickerman, Oswego, Kan.; 
Lydia C. Doerflein, Anderson, Ind.; Mrs. Margaret 
Fowler, Fruithurst, Ala,; Paul H. Gunder, Dayton, 
Ohio; Mrs. A. H. Hitchcock, Nashport, Ohio; 


Mrs. Carl O. Lewis, Moravia, Idaho; Egbert H. 
Van Delden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Five Dollar Prizes 


Mrs. Ellsworth Avery, N. Y.; Helen O, Baldwin, 
Okla.; B. M. Becker, Tenn.; Helen L. Boone, Ind.; 
Mary Boone, Ind.; William Brady, S$. D.; Minnie 
M., Brazil, Okla.; Mrs. Harvey Burdick, N. Y.; 
Helen E. Burdick, N. Y.; Walden Christman, N. Y.; 
Flora Jane Cogswell, Ohio; William B. Cole, Pa.; 
Carl Collins, N. D.; Zoey Colombe, Minn. ; Preston 
Davis, Ark.; Mrs. Hattie Eckert, Kan.; S. C. 


Eckert, Kan.; H. E. Ekerholm, Minn.; Leonard 
Victor Erickson, R. I.; Leona Fieth, Ind.; A. J. 
Fischer, Ind.; H. A. Gable, Pa.; Mrs. A. G. Gale, 
Cal.; A. E. Gordon, Ill.; Al. Hamilton, Ohio; Ella 


Hastings, Ohio; S. N. Hoisington, Kan.; Cornelius 
Hulsman, Ind.; Victor Hulsman, Ind.; Urban Allen 
Hunter, Cal. ; Marie M. Imhoff, Sask., Can.; Harold 
Jehle, Kan.; Mrs. Jessie Jones, Utah; J. H. Jones, 
Okla.; Alma Kehoe, Colo.; Mrs. Ira A. Kinch, 
Conn.; Frank X, Lemay, N. H.; J. B. Lingle, Ill.; 
David Mayer, N. Y.; Helen M. McCord, Wisc.; 
Frances Minns, B. C., Can.; Eleanor Mixson, Pa.; 
Lucile Morris, Mo.; Zella E. Morris, lowa; Mrs. 
Herman W. Nelson, Minn.; Foster Orr, Conn.; 
J. B. Peers, Sask., Can.; Mrs. John L, Pier, Ill.; 
A. F. Pontz, Pa.; Anna M. Proctor, Sask., Can.; 
George Raveling, Iowa; Katherine A. Reed, Pa.; 
Alberta Rennels, N. Y.; Adelia Rieger, Ill.; Robert 
S. Rykert, N. Y.; Dorothea Schaner, Pa.; Clara 
Schenk, Ind.; M. C. Schneck, Ind.; Lucile Scholz, 
Wisc.; Ruth Sickler, Pa.; Margaret Simms, Md.; 
Walter Sonneberg, Pa.; Gabrielle Stahl, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Hattie Stilwill, Ore.; William E. Stone, 
Conn,; L, R, Stretch, Pa.; Amy Thornton Swartz, 
N. Y.; Wilfried Tappert, Pa.; Mrs. J. W. Tardy, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Ray Tavenner, W. Va.; Bert Thompson, 
Manitoba, Can.;J. M. Torrer, Ga.; William Trout- 
man, Kan,; Mina Caroline Waring, N. Y.; Fred M. 
Warren, Alberta, Can.; G. E. Wasalasko, Alberta, 
Can.; William H. Weikel, Pa. 


The Contest was featured on the 1926 Save 
the Surface Calendar. Did your painter 
or dealer give you one? 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street New York City 


There are already available three Save the 
Surface films, apa educational or 
industrial showings. Write to the address 

above a full details, 


Toc 


‘restaurant near the courthouse. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


for that in my poetic frenzy I did neglect 
to note the score. 


How a modern sport writer would have 
reported the Seventy-fourth Olympiad— 
B..C.. 472 


RECORDS FALL IN OLYMP CLASSIC 


Crowp Pays 100,000 DRACHMAS TO SEE 
Home Boys WIN 


TICKET-SPECULATOR SCANDAL CONTINUES, 
ASSERT PATRONS 


A colorful crowd of over 30,000 people 
jammed the great stadium yesterday to 
witness the Seventy-fourth Olympiad. 
Much complaint was heard on the part of 
patrons, who asserted that the much- 
heralded plans of the committee for the 
distribution of tickets had completely 
fallen down. 


(Continued from Page 24) 


It was alleged that the seats allotted to 
Sparta are in the hands of speculators, 
who are selling the coveted oyster shells 
in half the wine shops of Olympia at an 
advance of 10 oboli per. This unsavory 
scandal will be thoroughly aired by the 
all-Olympia committee. It looks as though 
some of the Sparta delegation are in for a 
thorough grilling. 

A new Official record for the stone-discus 
throw was hung up when Eniceus heaved 
the cookie 10314 cubits, knocking out every 
record except the unofficial Pythian mark 
of 112 cubits, which you can believe in if 
you can believe all the other records of the 
Pythian league. 

One of the most appreciated events was 
the pankration, in which Kid Melissus, the 
Tegean slugger, killed Arrhichion, the 
Theban wildcat. Catching Arrhichion by a 
neat throat hold, he threw him by a series 
of snappy kicks in the stomach. Getting 


Arrhichion down, he finished him off by 
jumping on him while unconscious. Time: 
3 min. 42 2-5 sec. The spectators gave 
Melissus a great ovation, though there were 
some murmurs, on the part of heavy losers 
that the event was fixed, since Arrhichion 
displayed nothing like his usual form. 
Melissus was crowned with celery he an: 
nounced through his manager that he was 
not afraid of Polydeuces, the Spartan Biter, 
but would take him on at any time and 
place, if the purse was right. 
But why continue? —Morris Bishop. 


NOTICE—This department will | 
be glad to consider short jokes and 
Ad- 


epigrams if strictly original. 
dress contributions to Editor, Short 
Turns and Encores. 


JUROR NUMBER ONE 


“Good Lord,” whispered John Good- 
wood to himself, ‘‘this is a murder case.” 
That fact had just dawned upon him, 
though it ought to have been quite clear 
from the beginning; in fact, from the mo- 
ment when the judge asked him if he had 
conscientious scruples against the infliction 
of the death penalty. 

He had answered in the negative, won- 
dering vaguely at the time what difference 
it made whether he opposed or favored the 
death penalty, since the law provided for 
its infliction. 

The jurors, guarded by deputy sheriffs, 
were walking in a group toward a little 
John 
Goodwood sought out Captain Larkin and 
hastened to his side. 

“This is a murder case,”’ he whispered. 

“Of course,’’ was the calm response. 

“Don’t you think you could get me out 
Of iti"? 

“What are you afraid of anyway?” 

“T don’t know. I want to get out of 
this.”’ 

“Son, I believe you are shell shocked.” 

“No, it isn’t shell shock. I didn’t mind 
the war. Not much anyway. I kind of liked 
it. I had lots of good times.” 

The former captain now beamed upon 
his fellow juror. ‘‘Put her there, buddy,” 
he exclaimed, again extending that power- 


| fulright hand. ‘So did I.”’ And they shook 
| hands. 


“You'll be all right,” the captain 
continued. ‘‘Just don’t worry. If you for- 
get some of the testimony in one of those 
absent-minded fits of yours, the rest of us 
will remember it. And if we don’t agree on 
the details, we can send for the stenog- 
rapher to read the record. I know. I’ve 
been a juror before. Lots of juries have done 
that. You’ll be all right.” 

“T might get sick,’”’ mumbled John Good- 
wood. “They let you off if you get sick, 
don’t they? But I haven’t got anything 
with me to make me sick. I wonder if 
they’d let me go to a drug store?” 

“Of course they would,” said Captain 
Larkin. ‘But a deputy sheriff would go 
with you.” 

“Well, then, will you go for me?”’ Good- 
wood queried. 

This was greeted with hearty laughter 
and another resounding slap on the shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Why, you darn fool,” said the former 
officer, ‘‘can’t you understand that a dep- 
uty sheriff would go with me just the same 
as he’d go with you? Brace up, kid. You'll 
be all right.’”’ They walked silently side by 
side to the door of the restaurant, then 
Captain Larkin asked sharply, ‘‘Do you 
take drugs?” 

“No, no!”’ Goodwood exclaimed, winc- 
ing at the implied accusation. 

“Well, then, what is the matter?” the 
captain asked. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Juror Number One answered with that 
peculiar stare which seemed to say: “‘Can’t 
you see? Why, it’s perfectly obvious. 
Would you ask a drowning man to explain 
how he happened to fall into the water? 
Don’t be inhuman.” 

But whatever it was that seemed so ob- 
vious to Goodwood wasn’t obvious to Cap- 
tain Larkin. He was sure of only two 
things: That he liked this young man and 
that he was a former soldier. Given half an 
excuse he would go to considerable lengths 
to aid him. 

But he also had some rights; there 
should be at least that half of an excuse. 
Goodwood had furnished none at all. They 
sat down at the same table and ate heartily. 
After every platter and dish was bare Good- 
wood asked for more bread and ate four 
slices without butter. 

“You’ve got a good appetite,’’ Captain 
Larkin remarked, smiling. 

“Yes,” agreed Goodwood, apparently 
somewhat startled. Then he added, “I 
always did have a good appetite even when 
I wasn’t feeling well.’’ Finishing the last 
slice of bread, he added, “‘I wish I had some 
tomatoes. I sure do like tomatoes. Any of 
you fellows like tomatoes?’’ They replied 
that they did but could think of other 
things they preferred. Goodwood’s enthu- 
siasm for tomatoes impressed them as 
pathetic. 

On the way back to the courthouse, Cap- 
tain Larkin and Juror Number One again 
walked side by side. Said the former, ‘I 
told the restaurant man about the toma- 
toes. We’ll have them tomorrow for lunch.” 

“Much obliged,’ said Goodwood and 
suddenly his face was bright. ‘‘ Tomatoes,” 
he explained in a low tone, ‘do something 
funny to me. I like them and they don’t 
bother my stomach, but they make funny 
big red blotches on my skin. It must be the 
acid in them. I’ll eat a lot tomorrow and 
then I’ll look like I’m breaking out with all 
kinds of diseases. Stick with me, captain, 
and see me through. I think I can get out 
of this. I’m telling you so you won’t be 
bothered when it happens. I’ll pretend to 
be awful sick. You'll stick by me, won’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know whether I will or not,” de- 
clared Captain Larkin bluntly. “The fact 
that we’ve been through the war doesn’t 
make us superior to the courts of justice for 
the rest of our lives. We’re summoned here 
as jurors and it seems to me that that serv- 
ice is just as much a part of our duty as 
carrying a gun. I don’t know what’s the 
matter with you, Goodwood. If you can 
give me a reason I’ll see you through if I 
have to fight the whole damn sheriff’s office, 
but if you don’t, I’ll spoil your little tomato 
game for you. We had just as well under- 
stand each other; you come clean with me 


and I’ll come clean with you. That’s fai 
ISN bales 

“e ene: 

They were walking up the courthouse 
steps now. At the doorway the twelve men 
would necessarily come much closer to 
gether. Further discussion was impossible. 
Silently they filed into the court room and 
took their seats. The sheriff called for orde 
as the judge mounted the bench. Then the 
prosecutor rose and gave an outline of his 
case. Juror Number One gazed at him with 
eyes out of focus, seeing nothing and hear 
ing very little. The outline consumed 
nearly one hour. It was followed by a long 
argument on a point of law, then court ad 
journed for the day. 


rr 

HE jurors were locked up for the nighi 

in their quarters on the fourth floor oj 
the courthouse. John Goodwood removed 
his shoes and reclined on his cot, staring a 
the ceiling. At the far end of the big room 
two bridge games and a checker game e 
gaged ten men. Captain Larkin, dragging 
a chair behind him, came to Goodwood’ 
cot and sat down. 

“Well?” hesaid, and then waited. Good 
wood propped himself on his right elbov 
rested his chin in the palm of his hand and 
groped for words. 

“T believe you know something abou 
this case,”’ Larkin finally remarked. 

“No,” was the prompt reply. ‘It isn’ 
that. The trouble with me, captain, is that 
I can’t make up my mind about anythin 
any more. I’m clear up in the air. You’ 
got to understand me because no one els 
will—that is, no one who hasn’t bee 
through it—through the war, I mean. 
can’t talk to anyone else; I’m afraid they’] 
think I’m lying or shell shocked or crazy o1 
something like that. And I’ve got to mak 
a living. I’m all right when I’m on the job 
But everything else seems foggy. Will yo 
listen to me, captain?” 

“Of course I will. That’s what I cam 
over here for. We’re in this thing togethe 
now, whatever it is, and I’ve got to knoy 
what I’m doing. You’re framing up to pla 
sick tomorrow and get excused from th 
jury; you’ve taken me into your confi 
dence. Either I’m going to help you or e3 
pose you. Now shoot.” 

Captain Larkin lighted a cigarette a 
tipped his chair back against the wall. 

“T’ve got to begin at the beginning 
Goodwood said apologetically. 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, I was strong for the war. 
thought we ought to have gone in long be 
fore we did.” Captain Larkin nodded vig 
orous assent. “‘I wanted to join the arm; 
even before war was declared, but ther 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


* They’re 
Friction-Tested 
{Patented} 


The RUB, RUB, RUB of this 
Patented Friction-Testing Machine 
determines accurately the actual 
wear-resisting qualities of Realsilk 
Super-Service Socks. There’s no 
guesswork about it—we kvzow that 
a sock that is able to withstand this 
exacting test is bound to give 
service when worn. 
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“ F e 
” The best wearing silk socks 
in America:---- bar none’ 


“Theyre Friction Jested {2etented } 


eMen, Listen ! if you’ve ever wondered 
why Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks don’t seem 


to wear out at the toes and heels here’s the answer— 


They're friction-tested! It’s a patented operation 
(pictured below) which we’ve installed to determine 
exactly how much rub our socks will stand. 


For it’s the rub that a fabric will take—not the 
inherent strength of the material—that enables 
sock feet to assimilate the punishment of hard, 
every-day, masculine use. 


From every comparative test and every observa- 
tion of the friction-resisting qualities of silk socks, 


we feel convinced that Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE 
Socks are “the best-wearing silk socks in America 
—bar none.”’ And the opinion of the millions of 
consistent wearers who simply won’t enthuse over 
any other brand, pretty well confirms our notion. 


If you’d like to experience the joy of easing your 
feet into good-looking silk socks that will keep your 
toes and heels from taking a fling at the world 
outside, just drop a line to the Mills or ’phone 
your local Realsilk Branch Service Office. 


We'll have a Representative call and show you 
how simple it is to have real sock-satisfaction. 


REALSILK 


SOLD DIRECT FROM 
OUR MILLS TO 
THE CONSUMER AT 
A SAVING | ij 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


SuperService 


MENS SOCKS 


WITH FRICTION-TESTED TOES AND HEELS 
AND SUPER-SERVICE TOPS 


ant . Se 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosie 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


OUR 10,000 BONDED 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CALL DAILY AT 
HOMES AND OFFICES 


/ 


a | * INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


© 1926 R.S.H.M. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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style 


to old 


equipment 


as the motor 
truck is to 
a teamand 


wagon: 


AB Allison Automotive Hoist 
is doing for short, heavy lifts 
and pulls what the motor truck 
has done for short freight hauls. 
Both have replaced costly old 
type equipment and uneconom- 
ical handling methods. 


The Allison-Fordson goes to the job, 
does its work, and comes back all un- 
der its own power. That’s automotive. 
It is quickly attached to the Fordson, 
and is an indispensable part of every 
Fordson used by contractors, farmers, 
freight handlersandindustrial plants. 
It interferes in no way with the bare 
Fordson’s tractor uses, and for a slight 
additional investment, doubles and 
triples its general usefulness. 


The nearest Fordson dealer can sup- 
ply you. Get in touch with him. 


RO) FN QQ \ 
FOR THE FORDSON 


& Steel Works, Portland, 


Please send free book on Allison Automotive Hoisting 
showing application in the uses checked below: 

0 Building Construction 0 Derrick Work 

0 Mixing and Hoisting Concrete ( Pile Driving 

CO Sand and Gravel Pit Operation [] Unloading Cars 

0 Transfer and Drayage O Freight Handling 

(0 Underground Cable Work Endless Cable Work 

OO Moving Buildings O Backfilling 

O Canal and Ditch Digging O Clearing Land 


Name _ 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
were a lot of little matters around the shop 
to be straightened out and they weren’t all 
cleared up until about the time the draft 
law went into effect. Then I went to my 
boss and told him that I wanted to quit and 
join right away. He had asked me not to 
embarrass him by quitting without notice. 
Things were then in fairly good shape for 
him, so he said all right. In fact, he made 
a big fuss over me and called in about four 
heads of departments to shake hands with 
me. The cashier wrote me a check for two 
weeks’ pay and then they all made little 
speeches. Before I could get away the news 


| spread through the plant and about twenty 


girls came skipping out of the offices into 
the shops. Well, they kissed me and then 
the men I worked with picked me up on 
their shoulders and carried me to a taxicab. 
The boss went with them. He had big tears 
in his eyes. ‘Your job will be waiting for 
you,’ he said. That was his very last word. 
Later there was a star for me on the flag in 
his office. 

“T went to a training camp. We had lots 
of fun there. People were mighty nice to 
us—dinners, dances, invitations to nice 
homes. Well, you know how it was. I met 
one girl—about a dozen of us were crazy 
about her. Pretty soon she and I were en- 
gaged. She was a lively, beautiful girl. I 
gave her a diamond ring, and about three 
days later our outfit was on the way to 
France. We promised to write to each 
other. I wrote as often as I could, but our 
outfit saw lots of action. I got one letter. 
from her about two months after we landed 
in France. That was all. 

“‘T was in the hospital for a little while in 
France, sick. Then leave in Paris. I met a 
girl there and fell in love with her. I knew 
right away that I had made a mistake in 
that first engagement. The girl back home 
was charming and beautiful, but this one 
was the one I wanted for my wife. I wrote 
a letter explaining all this and asking to 
break the engagement. No answer. I 
cabled. Still no answer. The girl in Paris 
thought we might as well go ahead and get 
married after that, but it didn’t seem right 
to me. The way I loved her it seemed to 
me that everything would have to be reg- 
ular and in order; that we mustn’t start 
wrong. She got mad. I had to tell her that 
I still thought it would be better to wait 
until I got an answer from home. Finally 
she agreed, but she wasn’t in good humor 
about it. So we sulked along, half engaged 
and half not. 

“When our outfit came home there were 
two things I had to do right away. One was 
to see that girl I met during training and 
break the engagement. The other was to 
get my job back. I went to the town where 
she lived and called on her. Captain, I 
could see right away that she was only pre- 
tending to recognize me; she didn’t really 
know who I was until I showed her her 
letter. She was mighty uneasy then, for 
fear I had come to marry her. When I told 
her that I wanted to break the engagement 
she was so glad that she giggled. I waited 
a while, fumbling with my hat, and she 
squirmed around on the couch wondering 
why I didn’t go, until finally I had to ask 
her for my ring. She didn’t remember right 
away that I had given her one. It was 
awful, but it seemed to me that since I was 
going to marry another girl—a girl that I 
really loved—there ought not to be engage- 
ment rings scattered around all over the 
map. Well, she jumped up, relieved again, 
and ran upstairs to get the ring. In about 
twenty seconds she came back. Captain, it 
was the wrong ring. But I had had about 
all I could stand, so I just took it and 
thanked her and staggered out. To make a 
long story short, that girl had been en- 
gaged to about eight of us, maybe more, so 
the rings naturally got a little mixed up. 

“T went to a telegraph office. The other 
girl had come back just a little ahead of me 
and was in New York. I wired her the good 
news. Before train time I got an answer 
from her mother. She had married another 
man—a man she had been engaged to be- 
fore she went to France. I’d never heard of 
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him. Well, the whole thing left me a little 
bit groggy; but my money was about gone, 
so I took a hitch in my belt and made tracks 
for the shop to get my job back. 

“The next morning about ten o’clock I 
went in. The boss didn’t recognize me. I’m 
not blaming all these people, so don’t get 
me wrong. You see, I had lost my hair and 
that makes a lot of difference in a fellow’s 
looks. A day or two ago you called me 
kid—well, everybody used to call me 
kid, but they don’t any more. To you I 
may look like a kid, but to the people who 
knew me before I went away I look a mil- 
lion years older. Even my eyes are dif- 
ferent. I used to look just about as much 
like a girl as a boy. Now people don’t make 
out right away whether I’m twenty-five or 
forty-five. They would, of course, if I was 
lively, but I don’t feel so very lively. 

“Let me see, where was I? Oh, yes, I 
went in to see the boss and I finally made 
him understand who I was. Then I waited 
for him to say something about my job, but 
he didn’t. He just handed me a cigar and 
asked me about the fighting. After a long 
time I came down to brass tacks and told 
him what I was doing there and that I 
didn’t have much money left. I was still in 
uniform. He rang a bell and his secretary 
came in. Damned if he didn’t hand me an 
application blank! Yes, he said he’d give 
me the very first opening. I thanked him 
and took the blank and folded it up and 
stuffed it in my pocket, and then for the 
second time in two days I staggered through 
a doorway feeling pretty groggy. 

“Tn the hallway I had a happy idea, and 
wandered through the place. Only about 
eight faces were familiar, and of these only 
two recognized me. Both of them asked 
me what I was doing. They seemed to take 
it for granted that I had a job somewhere 
else. 4 

“Well, I went to the little rooming house 
where I had stayed before the war and the 
woman who ran it made someone else get 
out of my room. That was the first pref- 
erence I received as a hero. I stayed in bed 
for a couple of days and then went out after 
a job. No luck. For a month there was 
nothing doing. I was down to coffee and 
rolls for breakfast and coffee and baked 
beans for supper. It was pretty tough 
going, captain, and my uniform was begin- 
ning to look shabby. 

“One day I met a buddy from my outfit 
walking down the street. He loaned me 
three dollars and told me about a firm in my 
line that was giving the preference to sol- 
diers. His brother worked there as a clerk. 
I hadn’t been to see those people, because I 
didn’t think it was any use. The head of 
the machine shop is named Rudolph 
Schimmelpfennig and the three partners 
in the firm have got names nearly as bad. 
It’s that kind of an outfit all the way 
through. The wonder is that they didn’t 
all land in an internment camp. I was 
pretty desperate by that time, so I went to 
see this Schimmelpfennig person. He glared 
at me through his eyebrows and gave me a 
little note scribbled with a pencil as big as 
a poker. Next thing I knew I was in a big 
office talking to one of the partners, a 
Deutscher who’d do all right for the Ger- 
man Crown Prince if he just had a uniform 
and a wheelbarrow load of medals. That 
old boy, though, was strictly business. 

“*Got your discharge papers?’ he barked 
at me. Of course I had ’em, because my 
buddy had told me to bring ’em along. I 
stuck them out and he grabbed them. After 
a minute he grunted. Then he took off his 
glasses and put me through the third de- 
gree on my experience. I didn’t mind that, 
though, because I know my business all 
right; but I kept thinking all the time that 
nothing was going to come of this. Finally 
he touched a button. More cigars, I 
thought, and an application blank. But 
no, by jingoes! He barked out an order for 
Schimmelpfennig to can a poor fellow 
named Wendt and put me to work that 
afternoon. 

“Tt was such a shock that before I knew 
it I had blurted out some questions. I 
wanted to know why this fellow with his 
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funny mustaches should be giving the p 
erence to soldiers, even to the extent of 
ing people without notice. What I rez 
thought was that maybe he had been un 
suspicion as a pro-German and now sa 
chance to get back in good standing. | 
funny how mixed up a fellow will get af 
he’s had two or three stiff jolts. Insteac 
being tickled to death, I was full of s 
picion and asking questions. Even if 
had been trying to get back into g 
standing that wouldn’t have been ille; 
But that wasn’t the case at all. He’ 
queer kind of a bird, with his own noti 
about life and war and death and eve 
thing else—reads a lot, they tell me. 

‘“We had a long talk and he trotted ot 
lot of new stuff that I had never heard 
fore. I didn’t know what to make of 
Fact is, captain, I wrote it down that ni 
wondering if I ought to do something ab 
it. I’ve got the notes right here in 
pocket, so I’m going to read them. Hess 

*«*Son, there have always been wars ¢ 
there always will be. That’s because pec 
haven’t got much sense. Nothing m 
comes of these wars, but just the same 
will always have them. When a war sta 
the best and the bravest and the fir 
young men will wade in and do the fighti 
There is no sense to it, but they are n 
the less the best and the bravest and 
finest young men. They do what t 
think is right and we owe them someth 
for it. I have a boy. He was in a techn 
school in Germany when the war broke « 
Before I knew what he was doing he wa 
the German Army. That, of course, 1 
long before we even thought it possible t 
the United States might go into the y 
Also he thought it would be over bef 
winter. Boys usually do think so. 

«Well, my son was lucky. He has cc 
through with only a slight wound and I 
thankful for that. Some day it will be ] 
sible for him to come home, but in 
meantime he is very well treated in ¢ 
many. He has been given the preference 
employment because he was in the art 
So it seems to me that as a good Ameri 
citizen the very least I can do over her 
to treat American boys as my boy has b 
treated over there. It is right that 
should do these things. War is a very ' 
rible thing, and whether it does any goo 
not, those who carry the burden mean ¥ 
I give them the preference in my p 
Now if you will report to Schimmelpfer 
after lunch you will have a job.’ 

“So, captain, for the third time I st 
gered out of a door wondering about evé 
thing under heaven. The whole bottom 
been shot out of every idea I ever had 
cept one—I still know how to install tl 
machines. All I ask of the world is to let 
attend to my own business. Other aff 
don’t interest me and I no longer un 
stand them. I sat up there in that 
room like a bump on a log and let them 
cept me for jury service because I coul 
think fast enough to get a good lie togetl 
The result is that I’m supposed to pass 
murder case. And worst ofall, thereiss ) 
thing about a woman in it, so pretty s 
they’ll be yelling their heads off ab 
somebody’s sacred honor and all that sol 
thing, and I’ll go to sleep. I don’t 
which man killed which; I’ve killed rn 
than either of them. I don’t care what! 
son he had; you don’t need any once; 
get started. And as for the girl or woma! 
whichever she is, my only curiosity wil 
to wonder how many engagement r 
she’s got. Hell, captain, I want to get 
of this and go back to work. I left a wr 
in the wrong drawer in the shop and [k 
wondering if they’ll find it. That’s ho 
terested I am in this case. Now I’ve « 
clean with you, so you come clean wit 
Do I eat tomatoes tomorrow or do you 
the beans?” J 

“Put her there, buddy,” said Cap) 
Larkin, extending his hand. ‘‘ You eat 
matoes and I’ll swear you’ve got small 
measles and yellow fever. What you! 
is a rest. We haven’t heard any testim 
yet and they can get another juror be 
dark. What the hell!” 
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ITH Color Magic in the Home as her 
guide, any woman—however inexperi- 


- enced, or however limited her means—can work 
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improvement. Every page of this profusely 
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“T’ve a letter to you, Mr. Holley,’’ Eden 
said. He took it from his pocket. “It’s 
from an old friend of yours—Harry Flad- 
gate.” 

“Harry Fladgate,’’ repeated Holley 
softly. He read the letter through. “A 
voice from the past,’’ he said. ‘“‘The past 
when we were boys together on the old 
Sun, in New York. Say, that was a news- 
paper!” He was silent for a moment, star- 
ing out at the desert night. “‘Harry says 
you’re here on business of some sort,” he 
added. 

“Why, yes,’’ Eden replied. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
about it later. Just at present I want to 
hire a car to take me out to the Madden 
ranch.” 

“You want to see P. J. himself?” 

“Yes, just as soon as possible. He’s out 
there, isn’t he?”’ 

Holley nodded. ‘“‘ Yes, he’s supposed to 
be. However, I haven’t seen him. It’s 
rumored he came by motor the other day 
from Barstow. This young woman can tell 
you more about him than I can. By the 
way, have you two met each other, or are 
you just taking a stroll together in the 
moonlight?” 

‘Well, the fact is’’—smiled Eden— 
‘* Miss—er—she just let a steak of mine get 
away from her in the Oasis. I had to credit 
her with an error in the infield, but she 
made asplendid try. However, as to names 
and all that ng 

‘So I perceive,’ said Holley. ‘Miss 
Paula Wendell, may I present Mr. Bob 
Eden? Let us not forget our book of eti- 
quette, even here in the devil’s garden.” 

“Thanks, old man,’’ remarked Eden. 
“No one has ever done me a greater kind- 
ness. Now that we’ve been introduced, 
Miss Wendell, and I can speak to you at 
last, tell me, do you know Mr. Madden?” 

“Not exactly,” she replied. ‘It isn’t 
given such humble folk to know the great 
Madden. But several years ago my com- 
pany took some pictures at his ranch—he 
has rather a handsome house there, with a 
darling patio. The other day we got hold of 
a script that fairly screamed for the Mad- 
den patio. I wrote him, asking permission 
to use his place, and he answered—from 
San Francisco—that he was coming down 
and would be glad to grant our request. His 
letter was really most kind.” 

The girl sat down on the edge of Holley’s 
typewriter table. ‘I got to El Dorado two 
nights ago and drove out to Madden’s at 
once. And Well, it was rather queer— 
what happened. Do you want to hear all 
this?”’ 

“‘T certainly do,’’ Bob Eden assured her. 

“The gate was open and I drove into the 
yard. The lights of my car flashed sud- 
denly on the barn door, and I saw a bent old 
man with a black beard and a pack on his 
back—evidently an old-time prospector 
such as one meets occasionally, even today, 
in this desert country. It was his expres- 
sion that startled me; he stood like a fright- 
ened rabbit in the spotlight, then darted 
away. I knocked at the ranch-house door. 
There was a long delay, then finally a man 
came—a pale, excited-looking man. Mad- 
den’s secretary, Thorn, he said he was. I 
give you my word—Will’s heard this be- 
fore—he was trembling all over. I told him 
my business with Madden, and he was very 
rude. He informed me that I positively 
could not see the great P. J. ‘Come back in 
a week,’ he said, over and over. I argued 
and pleaded and he shut the door in my 
face.” 

“You couldn’t see Madden,” repeated 
Bob Eden slowly. ‘‘Anything else?” 

“Not much. I drove back to town. A 
short distance down the road my lights 
picked up the little old prospector again. 
But when I got to where I thought he was 
he’d disappeared utterly. I didn’t investi- 
gate—I just stepped on the gas. My love 
for the desert isn’t so keen after dark.” 

Bob Eden took out a cigarette. ‘I’m 
awfully obliged,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Holley, I 
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must get out to Madden’s at once. If you’ll 
direct me to a garage © 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,’’ Holley re- 
plied. ‘An old flivver that answers to the 
name of Horace Greeley happens to be 
among my possessions at the moment, and 
I’m going to drive you out.” 

“But I couldn’t think of taking you 
away from your work.” 

“Oh, don’t joke like that. You’re break- 
ing my heart. My work! Here I am, try- 
ing to string one good day’s work along over 
all eternity, and you drift in and start to kid 
me!” 

“‘T’msorry,”’ said Eden. ‘‘Come to think 
of it, I did see your placard on the door.” 

Holley shrugged. ‘I suppose that was 
just cheap cynicism. I try to steer clear of 
it. But sometimes—sometimes 

They went together out of the office, and 
Holley locked the door. The deserted sad 
little street stretched off to nowhere in each 
direction. The editor waved his hand at the 
somnolent picture. 

“You'll find us all about out here,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘the exiles of the world. Of course 
the desert is grand, and we love it. But 
once let a doctor say, ‘You can go,’ and you 
couldn’t see us for the dust. I don’t mind 
the daytime so much—the hot, friendly 
day. But the nights—the cold, lonely 
nights!” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad, Will,” said the girl. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t so bad,’’ he admitted. 
“Not since the radio—and the pictures. 
Night after night I sit over there in that 
movie theater, and sometimes, in a news 
reel or perhaps in a feature, I see Fifth 
Avenue again; Fifth Avenue at Forty- 
second, with the motors, and the lions in 
front of the library, and the women in furs. 
But I never see Park Row.” The three of 
them walked along in silence through the 
sand. ‘If you love me, Paula,’”’ added Will 
Holley softly, “‘there’s a location you'll 
find. A story about Park Row, with the 
crowds under the L, and the wagons 
backed up to the rear door of the post office, 
and Perry’s Drug Store and the gold dome 
of the World. Give me a film of that and 
I'll sit in the Strand watching it over and 
over until these old eyes go blind.” 

“T’d like to,” said the girl. “But those 
crowds under the Elevated wouldn’t care 
for it. What they want is the desert—the 
broad open spaces away from the roar of 
the town.” 

Holley nodded. ‘‘I know. It’s a feeling 
that’s spread over America these past few 
years like some dread epidemic. I must 
write an editorial about it. The French 
have a proverb that describes it—‘ Wher- 
ever one is not, that is where the heart is.’”’ 

The girl held out her hand. ‘‘ Mr. Eden, 
I’m leaving you here—leaving you for a 
happy night at the Desert Edge Hotel.” 

“But I'll see you again,’ Bob Eden said 
quickly. ‘‘I must.” 

“You surely will. I’m coming out to 
Madden’s ranch tomorrow. I have that 
letter of his, and this time I’ll see him—you 
bet I’ll see him—if he’s there.” 

“Tf he’s there,’ repeated Bob Eden 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Good night. But before 
you go—how do you like your steaks?”’ 

“Rare,” she laughed. 

“Yes, I guess one was enough. However, 
I’m very grateful to that one.” 

“Tt was a lovely steak,” she said. ‘‘Good 
night.” 

Will Holley led the way to an aged car 
parked before the hotel. ‘‘Jump in,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘It’s only a short run.” 

‘Just a moment. I must get my bag,” 
Eden replied. He entered the hotel and re- 
turned in a moment with his suitcase, which 
he tossed into the tonneau. 

‘‘Horace Greeley’s ready,” Holley said. 
“Come West, young man.” 

Eden climbed in and the little car clat- 
tered down Main Street. “‘This is mighty 
kind of you,” the boy said. 

“Tt’s a lot of fun,’’ Holley answered. 
“You know, I’ve been thinking. Old P. J. 


never gives an interview, but you can’t 
tell—I might be able to persuade him. 
These famous men sometimes let down a 
little when they get out here. It would bea 
big feather in my cap. They’d hear of me 
on Park Row again.” 

“T’ll do all I can to help,’’ Bob Eden 
promised. 

“That’s good of you,’”’ Holley answered. 
The faint yellow lights of El Dorado grew 
even fainter behind them; they ascended a 
rough road between two small hills—bar- 
ren, unlovely piles of badly assorted rocks. 
“Well, I’m going to try it,’’ the editor 
added. ‘But I hope I have more luck than 
the last time.” 

“Oh, then you’ve seen Madden before?”’ 
Eden asked with interest. 

“‘Just once,’”’ Holley replied. ‘‘Twelve 
years ago, when I was a reporter in New 
York. I’d managed to get into a gambling 
house on Forty-fourth Street, a few doors 
east of Delmonico’s. It didn’t havea very 
good reputation, that joint, but there was 
the great P. J. Madden himself, all dolled 
up in evening clothes, betting his head off. 
They said that after he’d gambled all day 
in Wall Street he couldn’t let it alone— 
hung round the roulette wheels in that 
house every night.” 

“And you tried to interview him?”’ 

“T did. I was a fool kid, with lcts of 
nerve. He had a big railroad merger in the 
air at the time, and I decided to ask him 
about it. So I went up to him during a lull 
in the betting. I told him I was on a news- 
paper—and that was as far as I got. ‘Get 
to hell out of here!’ he roared. ‘You know 
I never give interviews.’”’ Holley laughed. 
“That was my first and only meeting with 
P. J. Madden. It wasn’t a very propitious 
beginning, but what I started that night on 
Forty-fourth Street I’m going to try to fin- 
ish out here tonight.” 

They reached the top of the grade; the 
rocky hills dropped behind them, and they 
were in a mammoth doorway leading to a 
strange new world. Up amid the platinum 
stars a thin slice of moon rode high, and far 
below in that meager light lay the great 
gray desert, lonely and mysterious. 


Vv 


AREFULLY Will Holley guided his car 

down the steep, rock-strewn grade. 
“Go easy, Horace,’”’ he murmured. Pres- 
ently they were on the floor of the desert, 
the road but a pair of faint wheel tracks 
amid the creosote brush and mesquite. 
Once their headlights caught a jack rabbit 
sitting firmly on the right of way; the next 
instant he was gone. 


Bob Eden saw a brief stretch of palm 


trees back of a barbed-wire fence, and down 
the lane between the trees the glow of a 
lonely window. 

“Alfalfa ranch,’ Will Holley explained. 

“‘Why, in heaven’s name, do people live 
out here?’”’ Eden asked. 

“Some of them because they can’t live 
anywhere else,” the editor answered. ‘‘And 
at that—well, you know it isn’t a bad place 
to ranch it. Apples, lemons, pears ——”’ 

“But how about water?” 

“It’s only a desert because not many 
people have taken the trouble to bore for 
water. Just go down a way and you strike 
it. Some go down a couple of hundred 
feet— Madden only had to go thirty-odd. 
But that was Madden luck. He’s near the 
bed of an underground river.” 

They came to another fence; above it 
were painted signs, and flags fluttering yel- 
low in the moonlight. 

“Don’t tell me that’s a subdivision,” 
Eden said. 

Holley laughed. ‘‘Date City,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘Here in California the subdi- 
vider, like the poor, is always with us. 
Date City, where, if you believe all you’re 
told, every dime is a baby dollar. No one 
lives there yet—but who knows? We’re a 
growing community—see my editorial in 
last week’s issue.”’ 
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The car plowed on; it staggered a bi 
now, but Holley’s hands were firm on the 
wheel. Here and there a Joshua tree 
stretched out hungry black arms as though 
to seize these travelers by night, and ove 
that gray waste a dismal wind moaned con 
stantly, chill and keen and biting. Bok 
Eden turned up the collar of his topcoat. 

“T can’t help thinking of that old song, 
he said. ‘‘You know—about the lad who 
guaranteed to love somebody ‘until th 
sands of the desert grow cold.’”’ 

“Tt wasn’t much of a promise,” agree¢ 
Holley. ‘Either he was a great kidder, o 
he’d never been on the desert at night. B 
look here, is this your first experience wit 
this country? What kind of a Californian 
are you?” 

“Golden Gate brand,’ smiled Eden 
“Yes, it’s true; I’ve never been down he 
before. Something tells me I’ve missed ¢ 
lot.” 

“You sure have. I hope you won’t rus 
off in a hurry. By the way, how long d 
you expect to be here?” 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Eden. He wai 
silent fora moment; his friend at home had 
told him that Holley could be trusted, b 
he really did not need that assurance. Ons 
look into the editor’s friendly gray eyes wa 
sufficient. ‘‘Holley, I may as well tell you 
why I’ve come,” he continued. ‘But I rely 
on your discretion. This isn’t an inter. 
view.” 

“Suit yourself,’’ Holley answered. ‘“ 
can keep a secret if I have to. But tell me 
or not, just as you prefer.” 

“I prefer to tell you,”’ Eden said. Here 
counted Madden’s purchase of the Philli: 
more pearls, his request for their delivery i 
New York, and then his sudden unexpecte¢ 
switch to the desert. ‘‘That, in itself, wa 
rather disturbing,” he added. 

“Odd, yes,’”’ agreed Holley. 

“But that wasn’t all,’’ Bob Eden went 
on. Omitting only Charlie Chan’s connee 
tion with the affair, he told the whol 
story—the telephone call from the cigs 
store in San Francisco, the loving solicitud 
at the pier and after of the man with th 
dark glasses, the subsequent discovery that 
this was Shaky Phil Maydorf, a guest at th 
Noremack Hotel; and last of all, the fae 
that Louie Wong had been summoned fron 
the Madden ranch by his relative in China 
town. As he related all this out there o 
that lonesome desert it began to take on 
new and ominous aspect; the future loomec 
dark and thrilling. Had that great opening 
between the hills been, in reality, the gate 
way to adventure? Certainly it looked t 
part. “‘What do you think?” he finished 

“Me?” said Holley. ‘I think I’m no 
going to get that interview.” 

“You don’t believe Madden is at thi 
ranch?” ' 

“T certainly don’t. Look at Paula’s ex 
perience the other night. Why couldn’t sh 
see him? Why didn’t he hear her at th 
door and come to find out what the row wa 
about? Because he wasn’t there. My lad 
I’m glad you didn’t venture out here alone 
particularly if you’ve brought the pearls, a 
I presume you have.” | 

“Well, in a way, I’ve got them. Abou 
this Louie Wong—you know him, I sup, 
pose?” 

“Yes. And I saw him at the station th 
other morning. Look at tomorrow’s El Do 
rado Times and you'll find the big story 
under the personals: ‘Our respected felloy 
townsman, Mr. Louie Wong, went to Sai 
Francisco on business last Wednesday.’”’ | 

“Wednesday, eh? What sort of lad i 
Louie?” q 

“Why, he’s just a Chinaman. Been 
these parts a long time. For the past fiv 
years he’s stayed at Madden’s ranch th 
year round, as caretaker. I don’t know 
great deal about him. He’s never talke 
much to anyone round here—except th 
parrot.” 

“The parrot?) What parrot?” 

(Continued on Page §2) 
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) Reload your 
' Flashlight — now! 


O flashlight battery lasts for- 
i ever. Perhaps yours has served 


its purpose faithfully and has at last 
died in harness. 

Give your flashlight new life. 
Load it with a Burgess Battery — 
Burgess Uni-Cels, which for fifteen 
years have been the standard of 
quality. 

They fit all makes and sizes of 
flashlight cases and furnish an un- 
surpassed length of service and 
source of brilliant white light. 

No finer flashlights are made than 
Burgess. You may secure the re- 
cently developed focusing flashlights 
that throw a sate, controlled light 
200, 300, 500 feet, or you may select 
a handy pocket size. 

Ask your dealer to show you his 
Burgess products. You are probably 
already a user of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries and, if so, you know you will © 
get the same high quality in your 
Burgess Flashlights. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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|| gate swung it open. 
| steered Horace Greeley inside the yard, 
| Eden shut the gate behind him. The editor 
| brought his car to a stop twenty feet away 


| York Sunday newspaper. 
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“His only companion on the ranch. A 
little gray Australian bird that some sea 
captain gave Madden several years ago. 
Madden brought the bird—its name is 
Tony—here to be company for the old care- 
taker. A rough party, Tony—used to hang 
out in a barroom on an Australian boat. 
Some of his language when he first came 
was far from pretty. But they’re clever, 
those Australian parrots. You know, from 
associating with Louie, this one has learned 
to speak Chinese.” 

“Amazing,” said Bob Eden. 

“Oh, not so amazing as it sounds. A bird 
of that sort will repeat anything it hears. 
So Tony rattles along in two languages. A 
regular linguist. The ranchers round here 
call him the Chinese parrot.’’ They had 
reached a little group of cottonwoods and 
pepper trees sheltering a handsome adobe 
ranch house—an oasis on the bare plain. 
“Here we are at Madden’s,” Holley said. 
“By the way, have you got a gun?” 

“Why, no,” Bob Eden replied. “I 
didn’t bring any. I thought that Char- 
lie rs 

““What’s that?”’ 

“No matter. I’m unarmed.” 

“SoamI. Walk softly, son. By the way, 


you might open that gate, if you will. de 


Bob Eden got out, and unlatching the 
When Holley had 


and alighted. 
The ranch house was a one-story struc- 


: ture, eloquent of the old Spanish days in 


California before Iowa came. Across the 


' | front ran a long low veranda, the roof of 


which sheltered four windows that were 
glowing warmly in the chill night. Holley 


| and the boy crossed the tile floor of the 
| porch and came to a big front door, strong 


and forbidding. 

Eden knocked loudly. There was a long 
wait. Finally the door opened a scant foot 
and a pale face looked out. “What is it? 
What do you want?” inquired a querulous 
voice. From inside the room came the gay 
lilt of a fox trot. 

“T want to see Mr. Madden,” Bob Eden 
said—‘‘ Mr. P. J. Madden.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Never mind. I’ll tell Madden who I 
am. Is he here?”’ 


The door went shut a few inches. ‘‘He’s 
here, but he isn’t seeing anyone.” 

“Ffe’ll see me, Thorn,’ said Eden 
sharply. ‘“You’re Thorn, I take it. Please 


tell Madden that a messenger from Post 
Street, San Francisco, is waiting.” 
The door swung instantly open, and Mar- 


| tin Thorn was as near to beaming as his 


meager face permitted. 

“Oh, pardon -me. Come in at once. 
We’ve been expecting you. Come in—ah— 
er—gentlemen.’’ His face clouded as he 
saw Holley. ‘‘Excuse me just a moment.” 

The secretary disappeared through a 
door at the rear and left the two callers 
standing in the great living room of the 
ranch house. To step from the desert into 


| a room like this was a revelation. Its walls 


were of paneled oak, rare etchings hung 


| upon them; there were softly shaded lamps 


standing by tables on which lay the latest 
magazines—even a recent edition of a New 
At one end, in a 
huge fireplace, a pile of logs was blazing, 
and in a distant corner a radio ground out 
dance music from some far orchestra. 
““Say, this is home, sweet home,’”’ Bob 
Eden remarked. He nodded to the wall at 
the opposite end of the room from the fire- 
place. ‘‘And speaking of being un- 


“That’s Madden’s collection of guns,” 
Holley explained. ‘“‘Wong showed it to me 
once. They’re loaded. If you have to back 
away go in that direction.’”’ He looked du- 
biously about. ‘‘ You know, that sleek lad 
didn’t say he was going for Madden.” 

“‘T know he didn’t,’’ Eden replied. He 
studied the room thoughtfully. One great 
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question worried him: Where was Charlie 
Chan? 
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They stood there, waiting. A tall clock 
at the rear of the room struck the hour of 
nine, slowly, deliberately. The fire sput- 
tered; the metallic tinkle of jazz flowed on. 

Suddenly the door through which Thorn 
had gone opened behind them, and they 
swung quickly about. In the doorway, 
standing like a tower of granite in the gray 
clothes he always affected, was the man 
Bob Eden had last seen on the stairs de- 
scending from his father’s office: Madden, 
the great financier—P. J. himself. 

Bob Eden’s first reaction was one of in- 
tense relief, as of a burden dropping from 
his shoulders with a “‘most delectable 
thud.’”’ But almost immediately after came 
a feeling of disappointment. He was young, 
and he craved excitement. Here was the 
big desert mystery crashing about his ears, 
Madden alive and well, and all their fears 
and premonitions proving groundless. Just 
a tame handing over of the pearls—when 
Charlie came—and then back to the old rut 
again. He saw Will Holley smiling at him. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” Madden 
was saying. “I’m very glad to see you. 
Martin,’ he added to his secretary, who 
had followed him in, “‘turn off that con- 
founded racket. An orchestra, gentlemen— 
an orchestra in the ballroom of a hotel in 
Denver. Who says the day of miracles is 
past?’”? Thorn silenced the jazz; it died 
with a gurgle of protest. ‘‘Now,”’ inquired 
Madden, ‘‘which of you comes from Post 
Street?”’ 

The boy stepped forward. “I am Bob 
Eden, Mr. Madden. Alexander Eden is my 
father. This is my friend, a neighbor of 
yours, Mr. Will Holley, of the El Dorado 
Times. He very kindly drove me out here.”’ 

“Ah, yes.”” Madden’s manner was ge- 
nial. He shook hands. ‘Draw up to the 
fire, both of you. Thorn—cigars, please.” 
With his own celebrated hands he placed 
chairs before the fireplace. 

“T’ll sit down just a moment,’’ Holley 
said. ‘I’m not stopping. I realize that 
Mr. Eden has some business with you, and 
I’ll not intrude. But before I go, Mr. Mad- 
den ——”’ 

“Yes?” said Madden sharply, biting the 
end from a cigar. 

“TJ don’t suppose you remember me,’’ 
Holley continued. 

Madden’s big hand poised with the 
lighted match. “I never forget a face. I’ve 
seen yours before. Was it in E] Dorado?” 

Holley shook his head. “No, it was 
twelve years ago—on Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. At’’—Madden was watching 
him closely—‘“‘at a gambling house just east 
of Delmonico’s—one winter’s night iH 

“Wait a minute,’’ cut in the millionaire. 
“Some people say I’m getting old, but lis- 
ten to this. You came to me as a newspaper 
reporter, asking an interview. And I told 
you to get to hell out of there.” 

“Splendid!”’ laughed Holley. 

““Oh, the old memory isn’t so bad, eh? I 
remember perfectly. I used to spend many 
evenings in that place, until I discovered 
the game was fixed. Yes, I dropped a lot of 
spare change there. Why didn’t you tell me 
it was a crooked joint?” 

Holley shrugged. ‘‘Well, your manner 
didn’t encourage confidences. But what 
I’m getting at, Mr. Madden—I’m still in 
the newspaper game, and an interview from 
you ” 

“‘T never give ’em,’’ snapped the million- 
aire. 

“T’m sorry,” said Holley. ‘‘ An old friend 
of mine runs a news bureau in New York, 
and it would be a big triumph for me if I 
could wire him something from you—on the 
financial outlook, for example—the first in- 
terview from P. J. Madden.” 

“‘Impossible,’’ answered Madden. 

“I’m sorry to hear you say that, Mr. 
Madden,”’ Bob Eden remarked. “Holley 
here has been very kind to me, and I was 
hoping with all my heart you would over- 
look your rule this once.” 

Madden leaned back and blew a ring of 
smoke toward the paneled ceiling. “‘ Well,”’ 
he said, and his voice was somehow gentler, 
“‘vou’ve taken a lot of trouble for me, Mr. 
Eden, and I’d like to oblige you.” He 
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turned to Holley. ‘“‘Look here—nothi 
much, you know; just a few words abo 
business prospects for the coming year.” 
“That would be extremely kind of yo 
Mr. Madden.” 
“Oh, it’s all right. I’m away out he 


newspapers than I do at home. 
tate something to Thorn. Suppose you 
out here tomorrow about noon.” 

“T certainly will,” said Holley, risi 
“You don’t know what this means to 
sir. I must hurry back to town.” 
shook hands with the millionaire, then wi 
Bob Eden. His eyes as he looked at t 
latter said, ‘Well, everything’s all rig 
after all. I’m glad.” He paused at t 
door. ‘‘Good-by—until tomorrow,” 
added. Thorn let him out. 

The door had barely closed behind t 
editor when Madden leaned forw 
eagerly. His manner had changed; sud 
denly, like an electric shock, the boy felt th 
forcé of this famous personality. 

“Now, Mr. Eden,” he began brisk 

“you've got the pearls, of course?”’ J 

Eden felt extremely silly. All their fe 
seemed so futile here in this bright homelik 
room. “Well, as a matter of fact "§ 
stammered. 

A glass door at the rear of the ro 
opened and someone entered. Eden did ne 
look round; he waited. Presently the ney 
comer stepped between him and the fir 
He saw a plump little Chinese servant, wit 
worn trousers and velvet slippers, and 
loose jacket of Canton crépe. In his arm 
he carried a couple of logs. ‘‘Maybe yo 
wantee catch ’um moah fiah, hey, boss? " 
said in a dull voice. His face was quite 
pressionless. He threw the logs into ; 
fireplace and, as he turned, gave Bob Ede 
a quick look. His eyes were momentaril 
sharp and bright, like black buttons in tl 
yellow light—the eyes of Charlie Chan. i 

The little servant went noiselessly ou 
“The pearls,’ insisted Madden quick 
‘‘What about the pearls?” 

Martin Thorn came closer. 

“T haven’t got them,” said Bob Ed 
slowly. 

““What? You didn’t bring them?” 

“T did not.” : 

The huge red face of Madden purpk 
suddenly, and he tossed his great head—tl 
old gesture of annoyance of which the new 
papers often spoke. 

“In heaven’s name, what’s the matt 
with you fellows, anyhow?” he crie 
‘Those pearls are mine. I’ve bought “ 


: 


haven’t I? I’ve asked for them her 
want them.” 

“Call your servant.’’ The words were | 
the tip of Bob Eden’s tongue. But som 
thing in that look Charlie Chan had giv 
him led him to hesitate. No, he must fil 
have a word with the little detective. 

“Your final instructions to my fath 
were that the pearls must be delivered 
New York,” he reminded Madden. 

‘“‘Well, what if they were? I can chat 
my mind, can’t I?”’ 

‘‘Nevertheless, my father felt that t 
whole affair called for caution. One or t 
things happened 

“What things?” 

Eden paused. Why go over all that? 
would sound silly, perhaps—in any ca 
was it wise to make a confidant of this co 
hard man who was glaring at him with st 
evident disgust? ‘‘It is enough to say, | 
Madden, that my father refused to sé 
that necklace down here into what might 
a well-laid trap.” 

“Your father’s a fool!’’ cried Madde 

Bob Eden rose, his face flushed. ‘‘ V: 
well, if you want to call the deal off — 

“No, no! I’msorry. I spoke too quic¢ 
I apologize. Sit down.’”’ The boy resu 
his chair. “‘But I’m very much annoy 
So your father sent you here to recon 
ter?” 

“He did. He felt something might h 
happened to you.” 

“Nothing ever happens to me unles 
want it to,” returned Madden, and the 
mark had the ring of truth. ‘‘ Well, yo 
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NHE public has bought Budd-Michelin Wheels 
- on a dozen of America’s most famous cars. 


We sought out and interviewed hundreds of 
2se Budd-Michelin owners. Most of them had 
2viously owned cars with wooden wheels. 


Ten to one they preferred Budd-Michelin. The 
jority was greater than the majority for balloon 
2s! 


maeret,. . ee stronger’ ... ‘cleaner’ . . 
etter looking”’... ‘‘easier to change tires”... 
ney save tires”... .‘‘silent”’... ‘‘easier steering”’ 


. “never hung up on the road with a broken 
eel”. . . “more modern.” 
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War EEL C OM PANSY 


These are the things the Budd-Michelin owners 
said, time after time. Most of them gave three 
or four reasons for their preference. 


Here’s what Budd-Michelin is: A disc of cold- 
rolled steel, in an exclusive convex form, that 
permits the placing of brakes and king pins 
within the wheel, for better braking and easier 
steering. 


The wheel is demountable—is removed in a 
moment by unscrewing the self-locking nuts at 
the hub... A fifth wheel, carrying the spare 
tire, is put in its place—and that’s all there is to 
changing a tire. A three-minute job! 


| 


SAME AE, . 
ne 


The spare wheel dresses up the rear of the car— 
acts as an additional bumper—and is always 
ready for an emergency. 


Why do Budd-Michelin Wheels save tires? 
Because the rims are permanently attached—the 
tires always run true—and the steel discs radiate 
the destructive friction-heat from the tires. 


These wheels hide the unsightly brakes, and 
protect them from mud, water, and dust... 
They are light. They are strong as only steel 
can be! 


The public says, ‘‘ Welcome, Budd-Michelin!”’ 


{ Detroit...BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia } 
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“Hot dogs’ —a campfire 
— and a Radiola 26 


and you — — 
shall have music 


wherever YOU §° 


morrow a dance—or a concert. A’ Broadway-full of ' 


A city orchestra—speeding 
with you on the high seas 


GAY BEACH. A cool swim. And a happy hour 


lazing on the sands in the sun, listening to music. programs travels with you. 


Loop in the cover. Loudspeaker inside. Room in the 
back for the batteries. Small—complete 


Or in the mountains. A clear evening. Tree shadows 
against the moonlight. And a fire of glow- 


Row Dearne GLO Ps Oo IA ON «eran 


ing embers just right to toast a marsh- 
mallow to a tender crust or burst the tight 
jacket of a frankfurter. Ghost stories — 
and music. Music wherever you go—if 
you take along a portable Radiola. 


On auto trips, it takes less room than a 
suitcase—and you can actually tune in while 
you speed along. But its chief joy is for 
the evenings. Tonight a campfire. To- 


In your summer 
home—in porch 
or music room 


—a real Radiola Super-Heterodyne. Port- 
able —but with a dignified battery box, 
back home, that turns it into a living room 
set when the summer’s fun is over! 


. . ° 


Radiola 26, portable super-heterodyne. With six Ra- 
diotrons. And an extra battery box for home use. 
WAlOGE PRIS +. 5 eid > tg tes ial $225 


. . . 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign. 


uthorized 


A~Radiola a 


MADE * B YorwlwisE it eMyAcheEshcs 


eR AsD T Osteo. iNiS 


EW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
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re now. You see everything’s all right. 
hat do you propose to do?” 

“T shall call my father on the telephone 
the morning and tell him to send the 
ing at once. If I may I’d like to stay 
‘e until it comes.” 

Again Madden tossed his head. “ De- 
‘—delay—I don’t like it. I must hurry 
ek East. I’d planned to leave here for 
sadena early in the morning, put the 
arls in a vault there, and then take a 
in to New York.” 

“Ah,” said Eden, ‘“‘then you never in- 
ided to give that interview to Holley?” 
Vadden’s eyes narrowed. ‘What if I 
(n’t? He’s of no importance, is he?” 
squely he stood up. “Well, if you 
ven’t got the pearls, you haven’t got 
*m. You can stay here of course. But 
‘re going to call your father in the morn- 
—early. I warn you I won’t stand for 
more delay.”’ 

“I agree to that,” replied Eden. “And 
, if you don’t mind—I’ve had a hard 


Madden went to the door and called. 
rlie Chan came in. 
‘Ah Kim,” said Madden, “this gentle- 
n has the bedroom at the end of the left 
ig—over here.”” He pointed. ‘Take his 
pease.” 
‘A’light, boss,” replied the newly chris- 
ed Ah Kim. He picked up Eden’s bag. 
‘Good night,” said Madden. “If you 
at anything this boy will look after you. 
‘s new here, but I guess he knows the 
les. You can reach your room from the 
io. I trust you’ll sleep well.” 
I know I shall,” said Eden. “Thank 
1so much. Good night.” 
fe crossed the patio behind the shuffling 
ire of the Chinese. Above, white and 
1, hung the desert stars. The wind blew 
ner than ever; as he entered the room 
gned him he was glad to see that a fire 
been laid. He stooped to light it. 
iHumbly begging pardon,” said Chan. 
nat are my work.” 
iden glanced toward the closed door. 
hat became of you? I lost you at Bar- 
eed 
Thinking deep about the matter,” said 
mn softly, ‘I decide not to await train. 
auto truck belonging to one of my coun- 
nen, among many other vegetables, I 
- out of Barstow. Much better I arrive 
‘anch in warm daylight. Not so shady 
<toit. Iam Ah Kim, the cook. How 
unate I mastered that art in far-away 
the’ 
You’re darned good,” laughed Eden. 
han shrugged. ‘All my life,”’ he com- 
ned, “I study to speak fine English 
ds. Now I must strangle all such in my 
vat lest suspicion rouse up. Not a happy 
ation for me.” 
Well, it won’t last long,” replied Eden. 
verything’s all right evidently.” 
gain Chan shrugged, and did not an- 
Iv 
Itis all right, isn’t it?’’ Eden asked with 
jen interest. 
Humbly offering my own poor opinion,” 
Chan, ‘‘it are not so right as I would 
leased to have it.” 
Why, what have-you found out?” 
I have found nothing whatever.” 
Well, then & 
Pardon me,” Chan broke in. “Maybe 
know—Chinese are very psychic 
je. Cannot say in ringing words what 
wrong here. But deep down in 
t 9 
Oh, forget that,” cut in Eden. ‘We 
t go by instinct now. We came to de- 
’ a string of pearls to Madden, if he 
ed to be here, and get his receipt. He’s 
» and our course is simple. For my 
, I’m not taking any chances. I’m go- 
50 give him those pearls now.” 
han looked distressed. ‘‘No, no, please! 


ing humbly for myself " 
ow see here, Charlie—if I may call 
t 


Hat ——’?’ 
reatly honored, to be sure.” 
— let’s not b¢ foolish just because 


far from homé on a desert. Chinese 
| 
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may be psychic people, as you say. But I 
see myself trying to explain that to Victor 
Jordan and to dad. All we were to find out 
was whether Madden was here or not. He 
is. Please go at once and tell him I want 
to see him in his bedroom in twenty min- 
utes. When I go in you wait outside his 
door, and when I call you—come. We'll 
hand over our burden then and there,” 

“An appalling mistake,’ objected Chan. 

“Why? Can you give me one definite 
reason?”’ 

“Not in words, which are difficult. 
But ——” 

“Then I’m very sorry, but I’ll have to 
use my own judgment. I’ll take the full re- 
sponsibility. Now, really, I think you’d 
better go.” 

Reluctantly Charlie went. Bob Eden 
lighted a cigarette and sat down before the 
fire. Silence had closed down like a curtain 
of fog over the house, over the desert, over 
the world; an uncanny silence that noth- 
ing, seemingly, would ever break. 

Eden thought deeply. What had Charlie 
Chan been talking about anyhow? Rot 
and nonsense. They loved to dramatize 
things, these Chinese; loved to dramatize 
themselves. Here was Chan playing a 
novel réle, and his complaint against it was 
not sincere. He wanted to go on playing it, 
to spy around and imagine vain things. 
Well, that wasn’t the American way. It 
wasn’t Bob Eden’s way. 

The boy looked at his watch. Ten min- 
utes since Charlie had left him; in ten min- 
utes more he would go to Madden’s room 
and get those pearls off his hands forever. 
He rose and walked about. From his win- 
dow opposite the patio he looked out across 
the dim gray desert to the black bulk of dis- 
tant hills. Ye gods, what a country! Not 
for him, he thought. Rather street lamps 
shining on the pavements, the clamor of 
cable cars, crowds—crowds of people, con- 
fusion and noise. Something terrible about 
this silence. This lonely silence 

A horrible cry shattered the night. Bob 
Eden stood frozen. Again the cry, and then 
a queer, choked voice: “Help! Help! 
Murder!”” The cry. “Help! Put down 
that gun! Help! Help!” 

Bob Eden ran out into the patio. As he 
did so he saw Thorn and Charlie Chan 
coming from the other side. Madden— 
where was Madden? But again his suspi- 
cion proved incorrect. Madden emerged 
from the living room and joined them. 

Again came the cry. And now Bob Eden 
Saw, on a perch ten feet away, the source of 
the weird outburst. A little gray Australian 
parrot was hanging there uncertainly, 
screeching its head off. 

“That damn bird!” cried Madden an- 
grily. “I’m sorry, Mr. Eden. I forgot to 
tell you about him. It’s only Tony, and 
he’s had a wild past, as you may imagine.” 

The parrot stopped screaming and 
blinked solemnly at the little group before 
him. ‘One at a time, gentlemen, please,’ 
he squawked. 

Madden laughed. “That goes back to 
his barroom days,” he said. ‘Picked it up 
from some bartender, I suppose.” 

“One at a time, gentlemen, please.’ 

“It’s all right, Tony,’’ Madden contin- 
ued. ‘‘We’re not lined up for drinks. And 
you keep quiet. I hope you weren’t 
unduly alarmed, Mr. Eden. There seems to 
have been a killing or two in those barrooms 
where Tony used to hang out. Martin”— 
he turned to his secretary—‘“‘take him to 
the barn and lock him up.” 

Thorn came forward. Bob Eden thought 
that the secretary’s face was even paler 
than usual in the moonlight. He held out 
his hands to the parrot. Did Eden imagine 
it, or were the hands really trembling? 

“Here, Tony,” said Thorn. ‘‘Nice Tony. 
You come with me.” Gingerly he unfas- 
tened the chain from Tony’s leg. 

“You wanted to see me, didn’t you?” 
Madden said. He led the way to his bed- 
room and closed the door behind them. 
“What is it? Have you got those pearls 

after all?” ‘ 

The door opened and the Chinese shuffled 
into the room. 
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“What the devil do you want?” cried | 


Madden. 

“You a’light, boss?” 

“Of course I’m all right. 
here.” 

“Tomallah,’”’ said Charlie Chan in his 
role of Ah Kim, and a glance that was full 
of meaning passed between him and Bob 
Eden. ‘‘Tomallah nice day, you bet. See 
you tomallah, gentlemen.” 

He departed, leaving the door open. 
Eden saw him moving across the patio on 
silent feet. He was not waiting outside 
Madden’s door. 

“What was it you wanted?” 
persisted. 

Bob Eden thought quickly. “I wanted 
to see you alone for just a moment. This 
Thorn—you can trust him, can’t you?” 

Madden snorted. “‘ You give me a pain,” 
he said. ‘Anyone would think you were 
bringing me the Bank of England. Of 
course Thorn’s all right. He’s been with 
me for fifteen years.” 

“T just wanted to be sure,’’ Eden an- 
swered. ‘‘I’ll get hold of dad early in the 
morning. Good night.” 

He returned to the patio. The secretary 
was hurrying in from his unwelcome errand. 
“Good night, Mr. Thorn,” Eden said. 

“Oh—er—good night, Mr. Eden,” he an- 
swered and passed furtively from sight. 


Get out of 


Madden 


Back in his room, Eden began to undress. | 
He was both puzzled and disturbed. Was | 


this adventure to be as tame as it looked? 
Still in his ears rang the unearthly scream 
of the parrot. After all, had it been in a 
barroom that Tony picked up that hideous 
cry for help? 
vi 

{ Teena akan the promise he had 

made to rise and telephone his father 
early in the morning, Bob Eden lingered on 
in the pleasant company of his couch. The 
magnificent desert sunrise, famous wher- 
ever books are sold, came and went without 
the seal of his approval, and a haze of heat 
spread over the barren world. It was nine 
o’clock when he awoke from a most satis- 
factory sleep and sat up in bed. 


Staring about the room, he gradually lo- | 


cated himself on the map of California. 
One by one the events of the night before 
came back to him. First of all, the scene at 


the Oasis—that agile steak eluding him | 
with diabolic cunning—the girl whose 
charming presence made the dreary café an | 


oasis indeed. The ride over the desert with 


Will Holley, the bright and cheery living | 


room of the ranch house, the fox trot from a 
Denver orchestra. Madden, leaning close 
and breathing hard, demanding the Philli- 
more pearls. Chan in his velvet slippers, 
whispering of psychic fears and dark pre- 
monitions. And then the shrill cry of the 
parrot out of the desert night. 

Now, however, the tense, troubled feeling 
with which he had gone to bed was melting 
away in the yellow sunshine of the morning. 
The boy began to suspect that he had made 
rather a fool of himself in listening to the 
little detective from the islands. Chan was 
an Oriental, also a policeman. Such a com- 
bination was bound to look at almost any 
situation with a jaundiced eye. After all, 
he, Bob Eden, was here as the representa- 
tive of Meek & Eden, and he must act as he 
saw fit. Was Chan in charge of this expedi- 
tion, or was he? 

The door opened and on the threshold 
stood Ah Kim, in the person of Charlie 
Chan. 

“You come ’long, boss,” said his confed- 
erate loudly. “You ac’ lazy bimeby you no 
catch ’um bleckfast.’’ 

Having said which, Charlie gently closed 
the door and came into the room, grimacing 
as one who felt a keen distaste. 

“Silly talk like that hard business for 
me,” he complained. ‘‘ Chinese without ac- 
customed dignity is like man without 
clothes, naked and ashamed. You enjoy 
long, restful sleep, I think.” 

Eden yawned. ‘‘Compared to me last 
night, Rip Van Winkle had insomnia.” 

“That’s good. Humbly suggest you 
tear yourself out that bed now. The great 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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It’s the only 
face 
you ve got 


The only face, too, that you’ll ever 
have. The question is: Do you like 
it well enough to treat it right— 
give it, every morning, the com- 
fort of a Complete Mennen Shave. 

Take it from me, you’ll feel a 
whale of a lot fitter and peppier if 
you do. It’s one of those things 
which youcan’t begin toappreciate 
until you’ve actually tried it out. 

I tell you what you do. Go 
around to the drug store tonight. 
A tube of Mennen Shaving Cream 
will set you back only 50 cents 
for the big size—a size that spells 
true economy. 

Then tomorrow morning, lather 
up and go to it. Honest, men— 
it makes all the difference in the 
world. You’ll get the biggest, 
quickest lather you ever built. 
And the Dermutation process 
will take every ounce of fight out 
of your whiskers. 

Swish! Your razor goes through 
as clean as a fire engine through 
traffic. Your face is left smooth 
as a new dollar bill. 

After that, Mennen Skin Balm. 
It costs only half a buck for a big 
tube that will last you months. A 
little squeeze rubbed over the face 
and boy—it’s the freshest, pleas- 
antest sensation you ever had. A 
zippy, tingling coolness—allaying 
all skin irritation—toning up the 
tissues. Takes away all the shiny 
look. And it’s all absorbed in 
half a minute. 

For the final touch—Mennen Tal- 
cum for Men. A quarter a tin and a tin 
goes along way. Dust a little over your 
face—it doesn’t show. But it does dry 
out all the moisture the towel doesn’t 
reach. It’s antiseptic. Spreads a soft 
gossamer film that protects against the 
elements or collar irritation. 

You go down to breakfast feeling as if 
you had a personal valet working for you. 

And that’s that. Come on now, fel- 
lows. Get next to yourself. Your face— 
the only one you’ve got—will welcome 


365 Mennen shaves a year. Why not 
reach out and get the best there is? 


dite 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENASN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Craftex Company, 
285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, de- 
signed by R. W. Sex- 
ton, interior architect. 
The floor is Arm- 
strong’s Embossed 
Hae Tile In- 
laid Linoleum No. | Sees 
6006. ir fe ee oe 
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Reception room of | 
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Madina: kind of place have they?” 


is a question you often hear 
asked about a business. 

The public—your customers —like 
to walk in and look around, whether 
you sell merchandise across the counter 
or a service over a desk. Comments are 
made. Opinions are passed. And the 
appearance of your office or store inva- 
riably affects your sales opportunities. 

When the Craftex Company, makers 
of a decorative textured wall finish, 
planned their new New York sales 
office they thought a great deal about 
appearance, They were not content 
merely with the display oftheir product on the walls. 
They wanted a floor that would help the public see 
what they had to sell. They found it in the new 
Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum floor that 
you see in the illustration of their office. This is the 
newest development in modern linoleum design, and 
is obtainable only in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


i 


Could any other floor offer as much? 


This floor contributes color, pleasing color, in keep- 
ing with fine office appointments. Its design, a hand- 
set tile effect raised above the mortar lines, blends 
admirably with fine wall finishes. 

And to the end of the busiest day, this Armstrong 
Floor keeps its smart, spick-and-span appearance. In 
fact, with a nightly dry-mopping, and a waxing and 
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ee ne r 


THE 


Brown Jaspé No. 17 a 


NRA DOSE SPE 


Jaspé 
Tile Inlaid < se 
Pattern No. 78 ar 


polishing once or twice a month, the linoleum floor 
actually gets better-looking. Cleaning costs are lower 
than for other floors. 

But this floor has other virtues, too. It is a quiet 


Armstrong’ 


Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 
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right in” 


these floors invite good business 


floor, easy and springy to walk on. 
never needs RGR It can | 
quickly and permanently cemented 
place at a cost surprisingly low, and 
lasts for a lifetime. Can any other flo 
give all these advantages? 


At stores near you 


The Embossed Inlaid design select 
by the Craftex Company is one of ma 
new Armstrong Floor designs now 
display at good department, furnitu 
and linoleum stores near you. T 
merchant you see will gladly help y 
select a pattern that best suits your requirements. ] 
is also prepared to give you estimates for the comph 
installation. Call on him some noon time, or telephe 
for samples and costs. 


A book you should have 


“Enduring Floors of Good Taste” tells how to ¢ 
floor-refinishing costs. It tells how to reduce clean| 
bills. It shows color reproductions of linoleum f} 
terns appropriate for business use, and photograj| 
of modern installations of Armstrong’s Linoleum! 


which pride and good taste have achieved 4g 
sales-attracting results. Write for this free ¢/RCL} 
book. Address Armstrong Cork Company, the burlap 
Linoleum Division, 821 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
Madden indulges in nervous fit on living- 
‘oom rug.” 

Eden laughed. ‘Suffering, is he? Well, 
we'll have to stop that.’’ He tossed aside 
she covers. 

Chan was busy at the curtains. “Favor 
me by taking a look from windows,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘On every side desert stretches 
off like floor of eternity. Plenty acres of un- 
imitable sand.” 

Bob Eden glanced out. ‘Yes, it’s the 
lesert, and there’s plenty of it, that’s a fact. 
But look here, we ought to talk fast while 
we have the chance. Last night you made 
i sudden change in our plans.”’ 
| “Presuming greatly—yes.”’. 

“é Why?” 

Chan stared at him. “Why not? You 
yourself hear parrot scream out of the dark. 
Murder! Help! Help! Put down gun!’” 
_ Eden nodded. “Iknow. But that prob- 
ably meant nothing.” 

Charlie Chan shrugged. “You under- 
stand, parrot does not invent talk. Merely 
cepeats what others have remarked.” 

_ “Of course,” Eden agreed. “And Tony 
was no doubt repeating something he’d 
aeard in Australia, or on a boat. I happen 
so know that all Madden said of the bird’s 
oast was the truth. And I may as well tell 
you, Charlie, that, looking at things in the 
oright light of the morning, I feel we acted 
‘ather foolishly last night. I’m going to 
zive those pearls to Madden before break- 
fast. 

_ Chan was silent for a moment. “If I 
might presume again, I would speak a few 
aearty words in praise of patience. Youth, 
dardon me, is too hot around the head. 
Take my advice, please, and wait.” 

“Wait? Wait for what?” 

“Wait until I have snatched more con- 
versation out of Tony. Tony very smart 
yird—he speaks Chinese. I am not so 
smart, but so do I.” 

‘And what do you think Tony would tell 
rou?” 

“Tony might reveal just what is wrong 
yn this ranch,” suggested Chan. 

_ “T don’t believe anything’s wrong,” ob- 
ected Eden. 

_ Chan shook his head. ‘‘Not very happy 
dosition for me,’ he said, “that I must 
irgue with bright boy like you are.” 

— “But listen, Charlie,” Eden protested. 
‘T promised to call my father this morning. 
And Madden isn’t an easy man to handle.” 
_ “Hoo malimali,’”’ responded Chan. 

| “No doubt you’re right,” Eden said. 
“But I don’t understand Chinese.” 
“You have made natural error,” Chan 
inswered. “‘ Pardon me while I correct you. 
Chat are not Chinese. It are Hawaiian. 
Well known in islands—hoo malimali— 
nake Madden feel good by a little harmless 
leception. As my cousin, Willie Chan, 
-aptain of All-Chinese baseball team, trans- 
ate with his vulgarity, kid him along.” 

“Easier said than done,” replied Eden. 

_ “But you are clever boy. You could per- 
‘ect it. Just a few hours, while I have talk 
vith the smart Tony.” 

Eden considered. Paula Wendell was 
soming out this morning. Too bad to rush 
of without seeing her again. “Tell you 
vhat I’ll do,” he said. ‘T’ll wait until two 
clock. But when the clock strikes two, if 
1othing has happened in the interval, we 
iand over those pearls. Is that under- 
‘tood?”’ 

“Maybe,”’ nodded Chan. 

“You mean maybe it’s understood?” 

“Not precisely. I mean maybe we hand 

yver pearls.’”’? Eden looked into the stub- 
yorn eyes of the Chinese and felt rather 
1elpless. ‘‘However,’’ Chan added, ‘‘ac- 
ept my glowing thanks. You are pretty 
ood. Now proceed toward the miserable 
yreakfast I have prepared.” 
“Tell Madden I’ll be there very soon.” 
Chan grimaced. ‘With your kind per- 
nission, I will alter that message slightly, 
osing the word ‘very.’ In memory of old 
imes, there remains little I would not do 
or Miss Sally. My life, perhaps—but by 
he bones of my honorable ancestors, I will 
1ot say ‘velly,’”’ He went out. 
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On his perch in the patio, opposite Eden’s 
window, Tony was busy with his own 
breakfast. The boy saw Chan approach the 
bird and pause. ‘Hoo la ma,’’ cried the 
detective. 

Tony looked up and cocked his head on 
one side. ‘‘Hoo la ma,” he replied, in a 
shrill, harsh voice. 

Chan went nearer and began to talk 
rapidly in Chinese. Now and then he 
paused, and the bird replied amazingly with 
some phrase out of Chan’s speech. It was, 
Bob Eden reflected, as good as a show. 

Suddenly from a door on the other side of 
the patio the man Thorn emerged. His pale 
face was clouded with anger. 

“Here!” he cried loudly. 
devil are you doing?”’ 

“Solly, boss,” said the Chinese. ‘Tony 
nice litta fellah. Maybe I take’um to cook- 
house.”’ 

“You keep away from him,” Thorn or- 
dered. ‘‘Get me? Keep away from him.” 

Chan shuffled off. For a long moment 
Thorn stood staring after him, anger and 
apprehension mingled in his look. As Bob 
Eden turned away he was deep in thought. 
Was there something in Chan’s attitude 
after all? 

He hurried into the bath, which lay be- 
tween his room and the vacant bedroom be- 
yond. When he finally joined Madden he 
thought he perceived the afterglow of that 
nervous fit still on the millionaire’s face. 

“I’m sorry to be late,’’ he apologized. 
“But this desert air a 

“T know,” said Madden. “It’s all right; 
we haven’t lost any time. I’ve already put 
in that call for your father.” 

“Good idea,” replied the boy, without 


“What the 


any enthusiasm. “Called his office, I sup- 


pose.” 

“Naturally.” 

Suddenly Eden remembered. This was 
Saturday morning, and unless it was rain- 
ing in San Francisco, Alexander Eden was 
by now well on his way to the golf links at 
Burlingame. There he would remain until 
late tonight, at least—perhaps over Sun- 
day. Oh, for a bright day in the north! 

Thorn came in, sedate and solemn in his 
blue serge suit, and looked with hungry 
eyes toward the table standing before the 
fire. They sat down to the breakfast pre- 
pared by the new servant, Ah Kim. A good 
breakfast it was, for Charlie Chan had not 
forgotten his early training in the Philli- 
more household. As it progressed Madden 
thawed out a bit. 

“T hope you weren’t alarmed last night 
by Tony’s screeching,’”’ he said presently. 

“Well, for a minute,’ admitted Eden. 
“Of course, as soon as I found out the 
source of the racket I felt better.” 

Madden nodded. ‘“‘Tony’s a colorless lit- 
tle beast, but he’s had a scarlet past,”’ he re- 
marked. 

“Like some of the rest of us,’’ Eden sug- 
gested. 

Madden looked at him keenly. “The bird 
was given me by a sea captain in the Aus- 
tralian trade. I brought him here to be com- 
pany for my caretaker, Louie Wong.” 

“T thought your boy’s name was Ah 
Kim,” said Eden innocently. 

“Oh, this one. This isn’t Wong. Louie 
was called suddenly to San Francisco the 
other day. This Ah Kim just happened to 
drift in most opportunely yesterday. He’s 
merely a stop-gap until Louie comes back.” 

““You’re lucky,’ Eden remarked. “Such 
good cooks as Ah Kim are rare.” 

“Oh, he’ll do,’ Madden admitted. 
“When I come West to stay I bring a staff 
with me. This is a rather unexpected visit.” 

“Your real headquarters out here are in 
Pasadena, I believe?’”’ Eden inquired. 

“Yes, I’ve got a house there, on Orange 
Grove Avenue. I just keep this place for an 
occasional week-end when my asthma 
threatens. And it’s good to get away from 
the mob now and then.”’ The millionaire 
pushed back from the table and looked at 
his watch. ‘‘Ought to hear from San Fran- 
cisco any minute now,” he added hopefully. 

Eden glanced toward the telephone in a 
far corner. “‘Did you put the call in for my 
father, or just for the office?”’ he asked. 
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“Just for the office,” Madden replied. 
“T figured that if he was out we could leave 
a message.” 

Thorn came forward. “Chief, how about 
that interview for Holley?” he inquired. 

“Oh, the devil!’”’ Madden said. “Why 
did I let myself in for that?” 

“T could bring the typewriter in here,’ 
began the secretary. 

“No, we'll go to your room. Mr. Eden, 
if the telephone rings, please answer it.’’ 

The two went out. Ah Kim arrived on 
noiseless feet to clear away the breakfast. 
Eden lighted a cigarette and dropped into 
a chair before the fire, which the blazing sun 
outside made rather superfluous. 

Twenty minutes later the telephone rang. 
Eden leaped to it, but before he had 
reached the table where it stood Madden 
was at his side. He had hoped to be alone 
for this ordeal, and sighed wearily. At the 
other end of the wire he was relieved to hear 
the cool, melodious voice of his father’s 
well-chosen secretary. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘This is Bob Eden, at 
Madden’s ranch down on the desert. And 
how are you this bright and shining morn- 
ing?” 

“What makes you think it’s a bright and 
shining morning up here?” asked the girl. 

Eden’s heart sank. ‘‘Don’t tell me it 
isn’t. I’d be broken-hearted.” 

oe Why? ” 

“Why? Because, though you’re beauti- 
ful at any time, I like to think of you with 
the sunlight on your blond hair.” 

Madden laid a heavy hand on his shoul- 
der. “‘What the blazes do you think you’re 
doing—making a date with a chorus girl? 
Get down to business.”’ 

“Wxecuse it, please,’ said Eden. 
Chase, is my father there?”’ 

“No. This is Saturday, you know. 
Golf.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Then it is a nice day. 
Well, tell him to call me here if he comes 
in—E]1 Dorado 76.” 

“Where is he?” 
eagerly. 

“Out playing golf,’”’ the boy answered. 

“Where? What links?” 

Bob sighed. ‘‘I suppose he’s at Bur- 
lingame,”’ he said over the wire. 

Then—oh, excellent young woman, 
thought the boy—the secretary answered, 
“Not today. He went with some friends to 
another links. He didn’t say which.” 

“Thank you so much,” Eden said. ‘‘ Just 
leave the message on his desk, please.’”’ He 
hung up. ‘Too bad,’ he remarked cheer- 
fully. “‘Gone off to play golf somewhere, 
and nobody knows where.”’ 

Madden swore. ‘‘The old simpleton! 
Why doesn’t he attend to his business?”’ 

“Look here, Mr. Madden ” Eden 
began. 

“Golf, golf, golf!’’ stormed Madden. 
“‘Tt’s ruined more good men than whisky. 
I tell you, if I’d fooled round on golf links I 
wouldn’t be where I am today. If your 
father had any sense v 

“‘T’ve heard about enough,” said Eden, 
rising. 

Madden’s manner changed suddenly. 
“T’m sorry,” he said. ‘But this is annoy- 
ing, you must admit. I wanted that neck- 
lace to start today.” 

“The day’s young,’’ Eden reminded him. 
“Tt may get off yet.” 

“‘T hope so,’’ Madden frowned. ‘I’m 
not accustomed to this sort of dillydallying, 
I can tell you that.” j 

His great head was tossing angrily as he 
went out. Bob Eden looked after him 
thoughtfully. Madden, master of many 
millions, was putting what seemed an un- 
due emphasis on a little pearl necklace. The 
boy wondered. His father was getting on in 
years, he was far from the New York mar- 
kets. Had he made some glaring mistake in 
setting a value on that necklace? Was it, 
perhaps, worth a great deal more than he 
had asked, and was Madden fuming to get 
hold of it before the jeweler learned his 
error and perhaps called off the deal? Of 
course, Alexander Eden had given his word; 
but even so, Madden might fear a slip-up, 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Real Cake Cones 


Tuen have the fifth, because 
McLaren Real Cake Cones are 
pure and wholesome as home- 
made sponge cake. 

They’re crisp, sugary and de- 
licious. Made of the best wheat 
flour, fine shortening, vanilla 
flavoring and pure cane sugar. 
Mixed and baked in_ spotless 
bakeries by automatic machinery 
that does away with the touch 
of hands. 


Eat them yourself. Let the 
children have them. They’re a 
safe treat. For nothing is more 
wholesome and delicious than 
ice cream in a McLaren Real 
Cake Cone. Patronize the deal- 
ers who serve them. They realize 
their obligation to give you pure 
food products. 
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To all who sell cones: McLaren Real Cake 
Cones will increase your business, Ask 
your ice cream manufacturer or jobber, or 
write for samples to McLaren-Consolidated 
Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Look at the Yelverton Inn, 
Chester, New York, as it was 
when Washington visited it in 
1782. The painting is by the 
Bohemian artist, Kosa, 


You might think to look at the Yelverton Inn 
that it was a brand-new house in the Colonial style. 
That is the magic of Creo-Dipts. If your house is 


ten years old, or twenty, or < 
they make it young again. 


Laid right over old clapboards, Creo-Dipts 
are the cheapest method of re-beautifying an 
old house. On the sides and roofs of new homes 


their economy is startling. 


1 hundred and fifty, 


And then look below at the 
Yelverton Inn, transformed by 
Creo-Dipts, by its present own- 
er, Mr. W, Sanford Durland, 
and RobertGraham,architect. 
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Few people realize how much money Creo-Dipts 
can save them. In 20 years they save 12 coats of 
paint—twice their cost. Andevery year they make 
a tremendous saving in fuel bills. And these sav- 
ings continue, for genuine Creo-Dipts are selected 
cedar, stained and preserved to wear like stone. 
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about the wide choice of Creo-Dipt colors. Or 
mail the coupon below. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
The boy strolled idly out into the patio. 
The chill night wind had vanished and he 
aw the desert of song and story, baking 


yard of the ranch house, life was humming 
along. Plump chickens and haughty tur- 
<eys strutted back of wire inclosures; he 
oaused for a moment to stare with interest 
it a bed of strawberries, red and tempting. 
Up above, on the bare branches of the cot- 
sonwoods, he saw unmistakable buds, mute 
dromise of a grateful shade not far away. 

Odd how things lived and grew here in 
shis desolate country! He took a turn 
bout the grounds. In one corner was a 
eat reservoir half filled with water—a 


Coming back to the patio, he 
topped to speak to Tony, who was sitting 
-ather dejectedly on his perch. 

“Hoo la ma,” he said. 

Tony perked up. ‘Sung kai yat bo,’ he 
-emarked. 

“Yes, and a great pity too,” replied Eden 
acetiously. 

“Gee fung low hop,”’ added Tony, some- 
vhat feebly. 

“Perhaps, but I heard different,’ said 
iden, and moved on. He wondered what 
Shan was doing. Evidently the detective 
-hought it best to obey Thorn’s command 
hat he keep away from the bird. This was 
iot surprising, for the windows of the secre- 
tary’s room looked out on Tony’s perch. 
| Back in the living room, Eden took up a 
yook. At a few minutes before twelve he 
heard the asthmatic cough of Horace Gree- 
ey in the yard, and rising, he admitted Will 
dolley. The editor was smiling and alert. 
| “Hello,” Eden said. ‘‘Madden’s in 
here with Thorn, getting out the interview. 
sit down.” He came close. ‘‘And please 
emember that I haven’t brought those 
yearls. My business with Madden is still 
infinished.”’ 

' Holley looked at him with sudden inter- 
st. “I get you. But I thought last night 
hat everything was lovely. Do you 
nean 

“Tell you later,’ interrupted Eden. “I 
aay be in town this afternoon.’”’ He spoke 
nalouder tone. “I’m glad you came along. 
was finding the desert a bit flat when you 
livvered in.” 

Holley smiled. ‘“‘Cheer up. I’ve got 
‘omething for you. A veritable storehouse 
f wit and wisdom.” He handed over a 
vaper. ‘‘ This week’s issue of the El Dorado 
‘imes, damp from the presses. Read about 
,ouie Wong’s big trip to San Francisco. 
\ll the news to fit the print.” 

Eden took the proffered paper—eight 
mall pages of mingled news and advertise- 
nents. He sank into a chair. 

| “Well,” he said, “it seems that the 
uadies’ Aid Supper last Tuesday night was 
iotably successful. Not only that but the 
adies responsible for the affair labored as- 
iduously and deserve much credit.” 

_ “Yes, but the real excitement’s inside,” 
marked Holley, “‘on Page Three. There 
rou’ll learn that coyotes are getting pretty 
yad in the valley. A number of people are 
yutting out traps.’’ 

_ “Under those circumstances,’’ Eden said, 
‘how fortunate that Henry Gratton is car- 
ng for Mr. Dickey’s chickens during his 
.bsence in Los Angeles.” 

' Holley rose and stared for a moment 
town at his tiny newspaper. ‘‘And once I 
vorked with Mitchell on the New York 
jun,” he misquoted sadly. ‘‘Don’t let 
Aarry Fladgate see that, will you? When 
tarry knew me I was a newspaper man.” 
de moved off across the room. ‘‘By the 
yay, has Madden shown you his collection 
if firearms?” 

Bob Eden rose and followed. ‘“‘Why, no, 
.e hasn’t.”’ 

“Tt’s rather interesting. But dusty—say, 

guess Louie was afraid to touch them. 
Nearly every one of these guns has a his- 
ory. See, there’s a typewritten card above 
ach one. ‘Presented to P. J. Madden by 
‘il Taylor.’ Taylor was one of the best 
heriffs Oregon ever had. And here, look at 
his one—it’s a beauty. Given to Madden 


inder a relentless sun. In the sandy little. 
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by Bill Tilghman. That gun, my boy, saw 
action on Front Street in the old Dodge 
City days.” 

“What’s the one with all the notches?” 
Eden asked. 

“Used to belong to Billy the Kid,” said 
Holley. ‘‘Ask them about Billy over in 
New Mexico. And here’s one Bat Master- 
son used to tote. But the star of the collec- 
tion’”’—Holley’s eyes ran over the wall— 
“the beauty of the lot’’—he turned to 
Eden—‘‘it isn’t there,’”’ he said. 

“There’s a gun missing?” inquired Eden 
slowly. 

“Seems to be. One of the first of its kind 
made—a .45—it was presented to Madden 
by Bill Hart, who’s staged a lot of pictures 
round here.” He pointed to an open space 
on the wall. ‘‘There’s where it used to be,” 
he added, and was moving away. 

Eden caught his coat sleeve. ‘‘ Wait a 
minute,” he said in a low, tense voice. ‘‘ Let 
me get this. A gun missing. And the card’s 
gone too. You can see where the tacks held 
it in place.” 

“Well, what’s all the excitement?” be- 
gan Holley, surprised. 

Eden ran his finger over the wall. 
“There’s no dust where that card should be. 
What does that mean? That Bill Hart’s 
gun has been removed within the past few 
days.”’ 

“My boy,” said Holley, “what are you 
talking about?” 

“Hush!’” warned Eden. The door 
opened, and Madden, followed by Thorn, 
entered the room. Fora moment the mil- 
lionaire stood regarding them intently. 

“Good morning, Mr. Holley,” he said. 
“T’ve got your interview here. You’re wir- 
ing it to New York, you say?” 

“Yes. I’ve queried my friend there 
about it this morning. I know he’ll want 
ste 

“Well, it’s nothing startling. I hope 
you'll mention in the course of it where you 
got it. That will help to soothe the feelings 
of the boys I’ve turned down so often in 
New York. And you won’t change what 
I’ve said?”’ 

““Not a comma,”’ smiled Holley. ‘‘I must 
hurry back to town now. Thank you again, 
Mr. Madden.”’ 

““That’s all right,” said Madden. ‘Glad 
to help you out.” 

Eden followed Holley to the yard. Out 
of earshot of the house, the editor stopped. 

“You seemed a little het up about that 
gun. What’s doing?” 

“Oh, nothing, I suppose,” said Eden. 
“On the other hand ——” 

“What?” 

‘Well, Holley, it strikes me that some- 
thing queer may have happened lately on 
this ranch.” 

Holley stared. “It doesn’t sound possi- 
ble. However, don’t keep me in suspense.”’ 

“T’ve got to. It’s along story, and Mad- 
den mustn’t see us getting too chummy. 
I’ll come in this afternoon, as I promised.” 

Holley climbed into his car. ‘All right,” 
he said. ‘‘I can wait, I guess. See you 
later then.” 

Eden was sorry to watch Horace Greeley 
stagger down the dusty road. Somehow 
the newspaper man brought a warm 
human atmosphere to the ranch, an atmos- 
phere that was needed there. But a mo- 
ment later he was sorry no longer, for a 
little speck of brown in the distance became 
a smart roadster, and at its wheel he saw 
the girl of the Oasis, Paula Wendell. He 
held open the gate, and with a cheery wave 
the girl drove past him into the yard. 

“Hello,” he said as she alighted. ‘‘I was 
beginning to fear you weren’t coming.” 

“T overslept,’’ she explained. ‘“ Always 
do in this desert country. Have you no- 
ticed the air? People who are in a position 
to know tell me it’s like wine.” 

‘‘Had a merry breakfast, I suppose?” 

“‘T certainly did—at the Oasis.” 

“You poor child! That coffee!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind. Will Holley says 
that Madden’s here.” 

‘Madden? That’s right, you do want to 
see Madden, don’t you? Well, come along 
inside.” 
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Thorn was alone in the living room. He 
regarded the girl with a fishy eye. Not 
many men could have managed that, but 
Thorn was different. 

“Thorn,” said Eden, “here’s a young 
woman who wants to see Mr. Madden.” 

“T have a letter from him,” the girl ex- 
plained, ‘offering me the use of the ranch 
to take some pictures. You may remem- 
ber, I was here Wednesday night.” 

“Tremember,”’ said Thorn sourly. ‘‘And 
I regret very much that Mr. Madden can- 
not see you. He also asks me to say that 
unfortunately he must withdraw the per- 
mission he gave you in his letter.’ 


“T’ll accept that word from no one but | 


Mr. Madden himself,” returned the girl, | | 


and a steely light flamed suddenly in her 
eyes. 

“TI repeat—he will not see you,” per- 
sisted Thorn. 

The girl sat down. ‘Tell Mr. Madden 
his ranch is charming,” she said. “Tell him 
I am seated in a chair in his living room 
and that I shall certainly continue to sit 
here until he comes and speaks to me.” 

Thorn hesitated a moment, glaring an- 
grily. Then he went out. 

“T say, you're all right,’ Eden laughed. 

“‘T aim to be,” the girl answered. ‘‘And 
I’ve been on my own too long to take any 
nonsense from a mere secretary.” 

Madden blusteredin. ‘‘ What isall this?” 

“Mr. Madden,” the girl said, rising and 
smiling with amazing sweetness, “I was 
sure you’d see me. I have here a letter you 
wrote me from San Francisco. You recall 
it, of course.” 

Madden took the letter and glanced at 
it. “Yes, yes, of course. I’m very sorry, 
Miss Wendell, but since I wrote that, cer- 
tain matters have come up—I have a busi- 
ness deal on’’—he glanced at Eden—‘‘in 


short, it would be most inconvenient for me | 


to have the ranch overrun with picture 
people at this time. I can’t tell you how I 
regret it.” 

The girl’s smile vanished. ‘‘ Very well,” 
she said. ‘But it means a black mark 
against me with the company. The people 
I work for don’t accept excuses—only re- 
sults. I have told them everything was 
arranged.” 

“Well, you were a little premature, 
weren’t you?” 

*‘T don’t see why. I had the word of P. 
J. Madden. I believed—foolishly, per- 
haps—the old rumor that the word of 
Madden was never broken.”’ 

The millionaire looked decidedly un- 
comfortable. ‘‘Well, I—er—of course I 
never break my word. When did you want 
to bring your people here?”’ 

“Tt’s all arranged for Monday,” said the 
girl. 

“Out of the question,” replied Madden. 
“But if you could postpone it a few days— 
say, until Thursday Once more he 
looked at Eden. “Our business should be 
settled by Thursday,” he added. 

“Unquestionably,” agreed Eden, glad to 
help. 

“Very well,’ said Madden. He looked at 
the girl and his eyes were kindly. He was 
no Thorn. ‘Make it Thursday and the 
place is yours. I may not be here then my- 
self, but I’ll leave word to that effect.” 

“Mr. Madden, you’re a dear,” she told 
him. “I knew I could rely on you.” 

With a disgusted look at his employer’s 
back, Thorn went out. 

“You bet you can,’’ said Madden, smiling 
pleasantly. He was melting fast. ‘‘And 
the record of P. J. Madden is intact. His 
word is as good as his bond—isn’t that so?”’ 

“Tf anyone doubts it let him ask me,” 
replied the girl. 

“It’s nearly luncheon time,’’ Madden 
said. ‘‘You’ll stay, won’t you?” 

“Well, I—really, Mr. Madden = 

“Of course she’ll stay,’’ Bob Eden broke 
in. ‘‘She’s eating at a place in El Dorado 


called the Oasis, and if she doesn’t stay, | 


then she’s just gone and lost her mind.” 
The girl laughed. ‘‘ You’re all so good to 
me,”’ she said. 
““Why not?” inquired Madden. “Then 
it’s settled. We need someone like you 
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around to brighten things up. Ah Kim,” 
he added as the Chinese entered, “another 
place for luncheon. In about ten minutes, 
Miss Wendell.” 

He went out. The girl looked at Bob 
Eden. ‘Well, that’s that. I knew it would 
be all right if only he would see me.”’ 

“Naturally,” said Eden. “Everything 
in this world would be all right if every 
man in it could only see you.” 

‘Sounds like a compliment,” she smiled. 

‘Meant to be,’’ replied the boy. “But 
what makes it sound so cumbersome? I 
must brush up on my social chatter.” 

“Oh, then it was only chatter?” 

“Please, don’t look too closely at what I 
say. I’ve a lot on my mind. I’m trying 
to be a business man, and it’s some strain.’’ 

“Then you’re not a real business man?” 

“Not a real anything; just sort of drift- 
ing. You know, you made me think last 
night.’ 

“T’m proud of that.” 

“Now don’t spoof me. I got to think- 
ing—here you are, earning your living— 


Simmy’s pallid eyes bored him pityingly. 
‘‘Min’ral strike, a’ course. Gold!” 

“Ye-ah?’’—dubiously. Simmy dewed 
his beard with more of the delectable mix- 
ture and shot the whole works. 

“Me, I just come in from the Shoshones 
’smornin’ with a piece o’ float what’ll run 
two-three thousand to the ton. Minute it 
gits out I taken my claim folks’ll just pour 
into Ruby.” 

“Your claim ” Rarity began. 

“Just as good as taken it,’’ Simmy bur- 
bled on. “All I gotta do is go over Bad- 
water Gulch until I strike the ledge that 
float came offn; which I’d’a’ done a’ready 
if Sally hadn’t sprang a leak.” 

Those mysterious wrinkles about Rar- 
ity’s eyes twitched alarmingly. ‘‘ Well, 
maybe if we’ve finished eating, you might 
show me round the town so I can get a line 
on a favorable location in case I should 
want to settle here to be in on the ground 
floor before your—your big strike becomes 
known.” 

Simmy Sydes was almost prancing with 
bottled pride as he guided the man from 
Los Angeles around the sun-drenched plaza. 

“This here’s the post office—got a lotta 
important mail waitin’ fer me there which 
I’ll git some day when I got time. An’ 
here’s the chamber o’ commerce, though 
some sucker busts in the window an’ steals 
all the min’ral specimens, thinkin’ they’re 
val’able, which is a horse on him. Over 
yander ——”’ 

“You say you’ve got plenty of sunshine 
in Ruby?” Rarity swabbed his thick neck 
with a gay handkerchief. ‘‘No cloudy 
weather or fogs?”’ 

“What'd I tell you ’bout our climate?”’ 
Simmy challenged. 

““Because, you see, I need sunshine in my 
business,” was Rarity’s cryptic after- 
thought. 

All joyous occasions—even joyous occa- 
sions in Ruby, Nevada—must have their 
regrettable end. Sunset saw a stunted figure 
in neutral blue standing alone by the dry 
fountain basin, watching a dust cloud strid- 
ing off along the road back to the world and 
Los Angeles. 


‘Priceless, I’m telling you—that little 
bird up there in Ruby! He’s just made for 
a character part in this Flame-of-the-Desert 
thing; and he wouldn’t have to grow moss 
for the part either. His whiskers are in a 
class by themselves.” 

Mr. Francis X. Rarity, managing di- 
rector of Superba, Inc., whose trade motto 
was Bigger and Better Westerns, looped 
one huge leg over the arm of his swivel 
chair and speared at Mr. Milton Gross- 
man, president, with the burning end of 
his cigar. Mr. Grossman, who did not 
view with enthusiasm the expensive jump 
of his chief working unit from Culver City 
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luxurious pot roasts at the Oasis and all 
that—while I’m just father’s little boy. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you inspired me to 
turn over a new leaf.” 

“Then I shan’t have lived in vain.’ She 
nodded toward the far side of the room. 
‘“What in the world is the meaning of that 
arsenal?” 

“Oh, that’s gentle old Madden’s collec- 
tion of firearms. A hobby of his. Come on 
over and I’ll teach you to call each one by 
name.” 

Presently Madden and Thorn returned, 
and Ah Kim served a perfect luncheon. At 
the table Thorn said nothing; but his em- 
ployer, under the spell of the girl’s bright 
eyes, talked volubly and well. As they 
finished coffee Bob Eden suddenly awoke 
to the fact that the big clock near the patio 
windows marked the hour as five minutes of 
two. At two o’clock! There was that ar- 
rangement with Chan regarding two o’clock. 
What were they to do? The impassive face 
of the Oriental as he served luncheon had 
told the boy nothing. 
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Madden was in the midst of a long story 
about his early struggle toward wealth, 
when the Chinese came suddenly into the 
room. He stood there, and though he did 
not speak, his manner halted the million- 
aire as effectively as a pistol shot. 

“Well, well, what is it?’”” Madden de- 
manded. 

“‘Death,”’ said Ah Kim solemnly in his 
high-pitched voice. ‘‘Death unevitable 
end. No wolly. No solly.” 

“What in Sam Hill are you talking 
about?’’? Madden inquired. Thorn’s pale- 
green eyes were popping. 

“Poah litta Tony,’’ went on Ah Kim. 

“What about Tony?” 

“Poah litta Tony enjoy happly noo yeah 
in Hades land,” finished Ah Kim. 

Madden was instantly on his feet and led 
the way to the patio. On the stone floor 
beneath his perch lay the lifeless body of 
the Chinese parrot. 

The millionaire stooped and picked up 
the bird. ‘“‘ Why, poor old Tony,” he said. 
‘‘He’s gone west. He’s dead.” 
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to a ghost town somewhere in the Nevada 
desert, was prone to cavil: 

“Ye-ah, these home-grown rubes—I 
know ’em. Put ’em before the camera and 
they acts all over the place—want to hog 
all the fillum.”’ 

“Not my li’l’ Goofydust won’t, Milton,” 
assured Rarity, who could handle a double 
negative with the skill of a juggler balanc- 
ing a kitchen stove on his chin. “He'll 
never know he’s acting. Wait a minute; 
I'll get Stanton in and while I’m giving him 
the dope you'll get the idea.”” He picked up 
the phone: ‘Tell Stanton I want to see 
him.”’ 

A minute later a pale young man with 
horn-rimmed pince-nez on a quarter-inch 
ribbon entered the office with the skipping 
step of a man trying to walk safe in an 
arsenal full of contact bombs—F. Withing- 
ton Stanton, the beaten dog who, at the 
moment, held down the job of scenarist 
for Superba, Inc. 

“ Har-yuh, Stanton? Sit down! Smoke!” 
The young literary man obeyed with relief; 
one never gets fired sitting down. 

“Stanton, ’bout that Flame-of-the- 
Desert continuity now, we’re going to put 
into it a grand little nut who thinks he 
owns a ghost town in the desert and’s got 
some hole in the ground which is going to 
pan out rich and bring a rush back to his 
dead town—see?”’ 

Stanton nodded his head. He didn’t. 
Superba’s manager charged on: 

“You know, pathetic little figure against 
desert sunset—all alone in boundless des- 
ert. Fade-out. Then iris him in to show him 
in his beloved ghost town patting the side 
of the Ruby Red Hotel—‘ Dear ole dump. 
You an’ me have weathered many storms 
together, ole pal.’ Well, maybe not ole 
pal; that’s for a horse. But you get what 
I mean. 

“Then this old desert rat sees somebody 
coming toward his town from over the 
hills,’ Rarity went on gustily. ‘First vis- 
itor Ruby’s had in five years—‘I knowed 
they’d come back to Ruby when the robins 
nest again’; and he totters over to the flag- 
pole to hoist But the visitor proves to 
be that trick-comedy escaped convict we’ve 
already got in the script and 

“But you said your old desert rat 
wouldn’t know he was acting,’”’ President 
Grossman broke in querulously. ‘‘If he 
goes through all this business without know- 
ing it’s acting he’ll be a sleepwalker—or 
chloroformed. I won’t have any of these 
amachoor : 

““You leave that to me, Milton’’—confi- 
dently from Rarity. ‘‘ You see, this li’l’ guy 
could sublet a lot of space above the eyes 
and still have enough room for his brain. 
I’m going to make him think I’m a real- 
estate promoter from Los Ang’les and I’ve 
brought a string of prospects—they’ll be 


our company—up from the big town along 
with a camera to take scenes of the town 
for a big advertising campaign. 

“You know what a wiz with the box 
Fisher is. He can take all sorts of footage 
with my li’l’ Goofydust in ’em and he not 
know the dif. Anyway ——’” 

The door of Mr. Rarity’s office swung in 
sharply. Miss Dimples Devine, the Golden 
Girl of a double-score Superba romances of 
the wide-open places, swished in with a 
petulant flapping of her fringed leather 
chaps—she was fresh from perils on the 
sinister Rio Grande, where men are Mex. 

“Say, Milton, what’s this I hear?”” Miss 
Dimples pointedly ignored the presence of 
Mr. Rarity as she planted her booted feet 
wide apart before President Grossman. 
“T’ve et sand in the Navajo Reservation 
and I’ve cut chiggers out of my legs down 
to Palm Springs; but when it comes to 
going on location in Death Valley i. 

“Calm yourself, Miss Muffet—calm,” 
Rarity soothed with a grin. “‘We’re not 
going to Death Valley, but just the other 
side.” 


‘‘Won’t climb in the furnace, but under 


it!’ she snapped. 

“Furnace? Why, a couple of tuts, Dim- 
ples! Climate”’—his eyes crinkled anew at 
recollection of something he’d heard in 
Ruby—‘‘climate—just nice climaty cli- 
mate is what the company’! have on this 
location. Running water. Hotel to sleep 
in. Perfect quiet. And—yep, I’ve picked 
the nicest little playmate for you to run 
round with. You can make believe he’s 
mayor of the town like I did. I think you’ll 
take to each other like two pieces of fly 
paper.” 

Now Miss Dimples Devine was a willing 
worker. There were no frills on her. She 
did not have her photograph taken in a cute 
little apron and snapped in the act of baking 
biscuits, the same being for publication in 
the fan magazines. She could bake prime 
biscuits in a diving suit if the script called 
for that, or in her real mother’s kitchenette. 
She was, in brief, the most reg’lar feller on 
the lot. Now, standing on that well-earned 
reputation, she desired to be shown why a 
hard-working star should be dragged across 
the hot sands like she was a camel to some 
terrible dump a hundred miles from no- 
where. 

“Dimps, old girl’—in Rarity’s most 
comradely manner—‘‘ because when I went 
scouting over there I found a place made to 
order for 90 per cent of our outdoor shots. 
Unique! Nothing like it on this hemi- 
sphere. 

“Take it from a Brother Wampus, on 
hardships. I’llsend the cars with the trucks 
across Death Valley, and the company will 
step off a Pullman at Bitter Lake into our 
special hand-embroidered gas flivvers and 
so right up to my pet village. A clambake 


Eden’s eyes were on Thorn. For the first 
time since he had met that gentleman he 
thought he detected the ghost of a smile on 
the secretary’s pale face. 

‘Well, Tony was old,” continued Mad- 
den; ‘“‘a very old boy. And as Ah Kim 
says, death is inevitable.”’ He stopped and 
looked keenly at the expressionless face of 
the Chinese. ‘‘I’ve been expecting this,” 
he added. “Tony hasn’t seemed very well 
of late. Here, Ah Kim’—he handed over 
all that was mortal of Tony—‘‘you take 
and bury him somewhere.” 

“‘T take ’um,” said Ah Kim, and carried 
the bird in. 

In the big living room, the clock struck 
twice, loud and clear. Ah Kim, in the pe 
son of Charlie Chan, was moving slowly 
away, the bird in hisarms. He was mutte 
ing glibly in Chinese. Suddenly he looked 
back over his shoulder. 

“Hoo malimali,” he said clearly. 

Bob Eden remembered his Hawaiian. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


at Venice Beach would be more wearing on 
frail physiques.” 

Miss Devine gave evidence of yielding to 
the persuasive eloquence of her chief. She 
turned to go, when an afterthought checked 
her: ‘‘This little playmate you hinted at, 
Rary. No love-sick fan who’d want to hold 
a girl’s hand or a 

“Well, I’d say right off the pan he 
wouldn’t qualify strong as hand holder.” 
This from Rarity, with a serious face. “‘ But 


you—be broken in on that line.”’ 


Six weeks later the trick could not have 
been turned; engines would have boiled 
dry, men’s reason come nigh being un- 
hinged by hellish heat. But Francis X, 
Rarity knew the stuff that was in his rough- 
necks of the truck outfit, his property men 
and electricians; and so he was ready to 
back his last dollar on their jamming 
through Death Valley in mid-May. Fair 
enough to take the lily fingers of the cast b 
roundabout rail to a rendezvous on the N 
vada side of the great sink, but freight. 
eating impedimenta must go through on i 
own power. 

So northeast from Los Angeles rolled ¢ 
strange cavalcade—the foundation steel 
that industry which lives by transferri 
shadows upon rolls of celluloid. The great 
generator truck for the Klieg lights—night 
shots and interiors; another truck for the 
portable dark room; tool wagon, came 
unit, kitchen and bed-down van, props- 
and-costume outfit. Before moved the 
screen of utility cars—shabby passeng 
autos to jump actors from one location to 
another. A tank wagon for tori 
precious water brought up the rear. 

Northeast from the movie metropolis u 
til the last paved highway faded into ve 
road, and still northeast until dirt road 
turn dimmed to two wheel ruts through 
sand. Then a grunting and a roaring ovel 
the torturing Panamint Grade, a braked de 
scent into glare and dancing heat waves 0} 
Death Valley. Flounderings in dry lake 
crusted with borax, snarlings of engines uJ} 
the precipitous sides of dry washes, perilou! 
careening of top-heavy cargoes, break 
downs of overstressed steel f 

Then at the zero hour of men’s enduran@ 
a long slow lift out of this lifeless man tra] 
which gasoline has conquered for man and 
winning into the lesser asperities of the Ne 
vada Desert. Not since the Sand-Walkin 
Company left half their number dead in th 
terrible sink in ’50 had so big a carava 
won through the valley. 

And in that very fact lay the seed of F | 
cumstances quite beyond the prescience ¢ 
the astute Mr. Rarity. P 

Go east and north from where the rai 
roads in Southern California anchor th 
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sO ae watches had Queen Elizabeth, 

| heavily bejeweled, having all manner of 

fantastic shapes, and bought at almost 
fabulous prices. 


't not one kept time. They ran much too fast im- 
rdiately after winding and continually slowed 
wn as the mainspring gradually uncoiled. 
Highly as their royal owners prized them for 
2if artistry, happy to pay whatever their makers 
ght ask, the early guild watches were regarded 
little more than amusing mechanical toys. 
Promise of an accurate watch came first with a 
wice invented by Zech and Gruet, sixteenth and 
venteenth century Swiss watchmakers, to over- 
me the mainspring’s irregularity. 

Soon after, the hairspring was added, followed 
dsely by the introduction of jewel bearings and 
‘= modern form of escapement. 

And in 1770 Lepire, for a time director of Vol- 
re’s watchmaking enterprise at Ferney, Switzer- 
ud, produced essentially the type of movement 
td in the best watches when the Gruen Watch 
ikers Guild was founded, more than fifty years ago. 
(t was the craftsmen of this modern Gruen Guild 
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alow the jeweled tay of princes 


became an accurate timekeeper 


in (RR: 
PRECISIO 


Trade Mark Reg 
This GRUEN pledge mark 
is placed only upon watches 


Gruen Service Workshops 
on Time Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where the jeweler’s 
watchmaker can secure 
Standard duplicate parts 
promptly 


of finer quality, accuracy 
and finish. Made only in the 


Precision workshop 


Pay a little more and get the best 
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THE NEWEST GUILD CREATION 


Gruen Quadron (Pat'd), $75 
Chased, $85 


17-jewel PRECISION movement 


OTHER STRAP WATCHES $25 TO $250 
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You will see this 

emblem only on 
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who perfected the stem winder, who first reduced 
the watch to the “‘16”’ size, and brought out, in the 
Gruen VeriThin, the first accurate thin watch. 

The Gruen VeriThin set a new standard of slen- 
derness with accuracy in men’s watches, and has 
been widely imitated ever since, 

Only two years ago the Guild achieved the Gruen 
Ultra-VeriThin, still another step in the production 
of accurate timepieces of graceful thinness. 

In the Gruen Cartouche the Guild has added 
strength and durability to the woman’s tiny watch. 
Recently this same principle was applied to a new 
Gruen strap watch for men. 

Pictured here is one of the latest creations by 
these same Gruen Guildsmen who have played so 
important a part in producing the accurate time- 
keeper we know today. The better jewelers can 
show it to you, together with many other exquisite 
examples of modern guild artistry. Their stores are 
marked by the Gruen service emblem shown above. 
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Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 
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HREE years ago Dayton an- 

nounced a revolutionary tire 
development that changed all previous 
ideas of tire value for hundreds of 
thousands of motorists. For the first 
time car-owners were told to ride in 
comfort on a tire built for low air pres- 
sure. And the Dayton Thorobred 
Cord became the pioneer low air 
pressure tire. 


[o>] 
Ww 
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Today this same tire continues to 
be the logical tire for all cars not 
equipped with balloon tires. 


It combines in one tire, long mile- 
age, safety, easy steering, and the 
easy riding qualities of low air pres- 
sure construction. 
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Dayuton 
“Thorobred Cords 


The Pioneer Low Air Pressure Tires 
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GAIN Dayton pioneers! Now if 
your car 1s equipped with the 
new 20 and 21-inch wheels, you can, in 
addition to all the comfort of balloon 
design, enjoy the smoothness of 
motion, strength, safety, ease of steer- 
ing, long mileage and economy of 
Dayton stabilized construction. 


You are offered all of these advan- 
tages with the Dayton Szabilixed 
Balloon—a balloon that gives complete 
road contact at deflections as low as 
five per cent—a balloon built with a 
Semi-Flat Tread of specially tempered 
long-wearing rubber—a quick-grip 
tread that is extra-wide and does not 
sing nor cause rumbling. 


See the many exclusive features of 
this tire for yourself. The Dayton 
dealer will show you. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
The Pioneer Builder of Low Air Pressure Tires 
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A real G-E fan for five dollars. Now every 


room can be cool—all the time. Summer . 


breakfasts—brisk and hearty—at a fan- 
cooled table. Summer cooking—a new ex- 
perience in a fresh kitchen—free of those 
clinging cooking odors. 


Reading in bed is such a luxury—when you 
have a breeze at your elbow. Yes—every 
hour of the summer day needs a fan to 
make it truly pleasant. And now—at $5— 
every room can have its own breeze. 


Remember—this new fan has the same quality of 
material and workmanship as is put into the large 
G-E Fans. And it carries the same guarantee. It’s a 
small fan that gives a big breeze. It’s a big buy— 
at a little price. 


July 5,192 


6-inch Fan 
(East of the Rockies) 


$5.00 


Finished in cream enamel $6. 
Universal—can be used on any 
110 volt A. C. or D. C. circuit. 
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drab verities of the everyday, and in the 
white-hot desert, horizons bound for you a 
magic land o’ dreams. It is tinted, this 
siren country, with the roseate glint of 
hidden gems, with the pale aura of secret 
gold waiting for the lucky hand. Its habi- 
tants—an occasional lusty woman no less 
than the men—live on a hair trigger of im- 
minent treasure-trove. There rumor flies. 
There a guess becomes a fact at second 

repetition from mouth to mouth. 

So before ever Golconda—two houses 
and a garage on the California fringe of the 
valley—was reached and passed by Mr. 
Rarity’s caravan, all the back trail of desert 
hamlets buzzed excitement. 

“Did-ja see that minin’ machinery all 
covered up by a tarp on that third truck?”’ 

“Did Iseeit? Whaddayuh know ’bout a 
‘lectric motor I seen there where a flap of 
the canvas had worked loose? That means 
a pump!” 

“Pump? Then that says a new strike in 

the ole Lost Burro which wuz flooded in 
798.” 

“Gee-mighty!”’ 

“New strike!’’ The single rural tele- 
phone wire linking up little coyote towns in 
the sage sang the magic words. They were 
shouted from the seats of desert cars meet- 
ing in a dry wash. Prospectors’ little jacks 
semaphored the news with pricked ears. 

Then the rush. 

_ Out, into the leprous valley pushed the 
van of a mad pilgrimage—stripped cars 
with gas, oil and water cans lashed in bat- 
teries along running boards; an occasional 
wagon piled high with grub and water bar- 
rels; little mouse-colored jacks trotting 
ahead of owners, slogging afoot. 

Deep channels left in the sand by Rar- 
ity’s trucks were a sure guide to the treasure 
seekers; no losing such a plain trail, which- 
jever way it might twist. And then, on the 
other side of the valley, across the state line, 
where a road comes up from Bitter Lake, 
the railroad point, confirmation of the big 
strike came from other boomers on the lope 
after the rainbow’s end. 
 Four-five days ago a special Pullman on 
the Salt Lake Limited from Los was 
dropped off at Bitter Lake. Thirty-forty 
“men and two women off that car fooled 
round the town for a while, sayin’ nothing, 
\ookin’ mighty mysterious. Then down the 
| ‘oad from Death Valley comes skyhootin’ a 
lock of cars. Everybody piles in, and off 
they go back up the road to the north. So, 
of course, that’s enough to get Bitter Lake 
ul fired up. 

__ The road to Ruby’s the one those mys- 
ery cars from Bitter Lake had taken. And 
‘ure enough, here at the forks of the Death 
|atey road the deep truck furrows turned 
"iff onto the Ruby road. 
| So at the meeting of the two streams of 
told madness, men from California heard 
if the arrival by Pullman of kid-glove 
-oomers from Los Angeles; Nevada luna- 
ies were told of a great train of mining 
machinery crossing the valley. It all dove- 
jailed. Gosh a’mighty, what a whale of a 
tree some bozo must ’a’ made up round 
. tuby! Then jumped to Los:and unloaded 
shout anybody in the country knowin’ 
_ bout at. 
_ The sun poured burning brass down on 
i bs camel-backed hills that march with the 
» oad to Ruby. A black procession of fran- 
| ¢ ants dotted that road, pushing through 
and, fighting the traps of dry washes. 
i| Perhaps the aloof genius of the desert 
_eiled her face with a sleeve to indulge a 
: jisty guffaw. 


“Rat-tail, hear me talkin’. There ain’t 

9 merciful Prov’dence.” Simmy Sydes, 
retched under the scant shade of a salt 
ush, looked over to where his companion 
as licking the last shreds of noonday 
icon from his chops. Rattail’s solitary 
ypaz eye flickered up for an instant to 
eet Simmy’s gaze. No sympathy in it; 
xt even casual confirmation of Simmy’s 
Id dissent from accepted dogma. Rat-tail 
_\vabbed a paw behind one ear, thoroughly 
_psorbed in self, 
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“Here I been on my hands ’n’ knees all 
over both sides of this hell’s back yard, an’ 
not so much as a smitch o’ outcrop no- 
wheres. Now we're down to our last gallon 
o’ water—just enough to run Sally back to 
Ruby—an’ we gotta pull out fer Ruby 
’safternoon.” 

Simmy mumbled over.his pipestem fret- 
fully, letting his eye wander up the blis- 
tering sides of Badwater Gulch, scene of 
ten days’ heartbreak. There the familiar 
clumps of mean sage, gaunt arms of the 
Joshua trees which had served him for 
guideposts in his crisscrossing of the burned 
terrain, long spine of the lava dike like the 
vertebre of some buried monster crawling 
down one valley wall. Somewhere in this 
mile-long funnel of shale and black bowl- 
ders ran a gold vein; of that Simmy was 
morally certain. Yes, and where that vein 
touched the surface the weathering of ages 
had softened it, until some cloud-burst— 
perhaps centuries gone—had broken off 
and washed downhill that precious piece of 
float Simmy had found not long ago. 

A mathematical certainty gold-bearing 
rock lay somewhere in this dour pocket of 
the hills. Float doesn’t drop out of the sky. 
And yet —— 

“Tf I had me a blow torch to burn some 
o’ the oxidization offn these rocks I might 
strike the real thing anywhere. Cain’t chip 
samples offn every gol-durned hunk 0’ 
granite in this end of Nevada.” 

With a sigh Simmy assembled his 
sprawling shape and rose to break camp. 
Frying pan and gridiron were lifted from 
the rock ledge making one side of a fire 
hole and dumped into the grub box. The 
bed roll fitted neatly between that box and 
Sally’s cushionless seat. Then, with pre- 
cious water poured into the radiator and 
Sally’s fuel tank replenished; with Rat- 
tail on the stuffed gunny sack beside him 
and the engine chattering, Simmy Sydes 
left behind him—as in how many other 
places and on what innumerable occasions 
before?—a hope that died hard. 

Simmy’s little desert car was not one to 
demand roads. There was none between 
Badwater Gulch and Ruby. Sally could 
go anywhere a jack rabbit could, and 
mighty nigh as fast—Simmy’s boast. So 
on partially deflated tires to insure traction 
in sand, and with her engine snarling fero- 
ciously, Miss Sally minced over forty miles 
of untracked desert, Ruby-bound. 

The snickering genius of the gray wastes, 
whose girlish heart is gladdened by practi- 
cal jokes—some of them fatal—played 
upon blundering man, ordained that this 
should be the day when the pop-eyed trail- 
ers of Mr. Rarity’s mystery caravan should 
begin sifting into Ruby some forty-eight 
hours after the trucks and the cars bearing 
the actors had arrived. Nor did the witless 
stampeders know that, once Mr. Rarity 
had caught the humor of the situation with 
the arrival of the vanguard, he had sent a 
cameraman to the top of a low hill on the 
town’s outskirts to get some long-distance 
shots of the remainder of the procession 
straggling up the road. Corking footage! 

But this road, with its hobbling beasts 
and wallowing cars, was not Simmy’s way 
back to town. His little car came to the 
rise of a mesa on the opposite side of Ruby 
and was just taking the nose dive down 
when Simmy jammed on the brake. 

“Gosh all 4 

Words died on his lips as his eyes took in 
the picture below and half a mile away. 
Ruby alive! Ruby come back from the 
dead! 

There in the middle of the plaza a big 
tent, trucks parked before the post office, 
cars in close rank around two sides of the 
fountain! People—yes, real people—walk- 
ing in the street! And on the road up from 
Bitter Lake more people, more cars! 

“Ya-a-ay, Rat-tail, I told you some day 
our town makes the big comeback! Le’s 
go!” 

Sally skittered at high speed through a 
clutter of mushroom camps behind Ruby’s 
block of deserted houses. Coming to the 
plaza, Simmy whisked his battered hat 
from his head and with a succession of thin 
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whoops twice circled the fountain, to the 
imminent danger of groups of staring folk 
there. He braked down Sally before the 
Ruby Red Hotel and sat, still adaze before 
the unwonted scene, while Rat-tail—never 
a sociable soul—made a streak for his per- 
sonal hide-out in the sheds behind. 

“Well, mayor, I’ve been looking for 
you!” 

Simmy turned at the hail and saw his 
jovial friend of the banquet and magicly 
flowing water pipe, now three weeks in the 
past, come striding toward him. Mr. Rar- 
ity’s cherubic face was all rosy smiles. A 
young woman wearing a fringed leather 
smock and sombrero—such a git-up Simmy 
never did see!—accompanied him. Simmy 
held out an uncertain hand. 

“Mr. Mayor, meet my—um—assistant, 
Miss Dimples Devine.’? A shy bob of 
Simmy’s head answered the young woman’s 
vivid smile. ‘“She’s an up-and-comer, 
mayor. You two’ll get along famously.” 

“But—but how come all these fe 

Simmy’s excitement choked him. Rar- 
ity professed not to hear: 

“T’ve been telling Miss Devine here 
like’s not you were off prospecting some- 
where and would be back soon. Been wait- 
ing for you two days. Now we can go 
ahead. C’mon in the hotel and we’ll pour 
something to the success of good old Ruby.” 

The lobby and dining room of Simmy’s 
preémpted home represented some high- 
pressure activity; piled they were with 
mysterious boxes and crates, a stack of 
cots, two strange-looking instruments 
standing on tripod legs like those of a 
surveyor’s transit. Two men were hustling 
blanket rolls up the stairs. Once again 
Simmy’s lips formed a question, but Mr. 
Rarity held up a restraining palm. 

“Not until we pour something to the 
success of good old Ruby!” 

That something was poured out of the 
magic water pipe, which Simmy recognized. 
When the three had quaffed, the wizard of 
Ruby’s resurrection twinkled merrily at 
the hermit of Ruby: 

“Well, how’s it strike you, mayor—the 
way your town’s looked up?” 

“‘Somebody musta made a whale of a 
min’ral strike round here som’ers.’’ Simmy 
voiced the only possible hypothesis he 
could conjure. 

“‘Real-estate strike, you mean,” Rarity 
corrected, ‘‘and I’m the man who’s making 
a 

“Yes, Mr. Mayor, he’s the greatest 
promiser in Los Angeles,’”’ put in Miss De- 
vine, with a wicked twitch of eyebrows in 
Rarity’s direction. 

““Prospects!”’ Rarity boomed. ‘A whole 
trainload of ’em brought from Los Ang’les 
at my expense. Show ’em the site for a 
perfect-health town—sunshine, sparkling 
water, dry air. Los Ang’les’ most perfect 
suburb! And you’rein onit, mayor. You’re 
helping me get up an illustrated lecture on 
the peerless advantage of Ruby which I’ll 
take back to the big town and run twice a 
day in the biggest theater we’ve got there. 

“Pictures of you, the one man who was 
wise enough to stick by Ruby. You coming 
out of the post office. You getting out of 
your trusty li’l’ car to go into the bank. 
It'll all swing around you, pioneer mayor of 
Ruby, the Desert Gem.” 

Simmy’s head was in a whirl. Real es- 
tate, health town, lecture—not words in his 
language. And while Rarity surreptitiously 
kept Simmy’s little gold-and-silver cup 
beaded, he talked like a sparking dynamo. 
Finally: 

“And now Miss Devine’ll show you 
round our plant—too late to take those 
lecture pictures this afternoon—while I 
go out and work some high-pressure sales- 
manship among our prospects.” 

Simmy moved toward the door. Rarity’s 
lips came down under Dimples’ sombrero 
with a bated hiss: 

“Stick with him! Don’t let a soul talk 
to him—’specially any of those wild-eyed 
stampeders!”’ 

While Simmy was quite willingly being 
shown the cook tent in the plaza—mighty 
nice gal, this Miss Devine, even with her 
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crazy git-up— Rarity was completing work 
already begun with the stampeders before 
Simmy’s arrival, and his way with them 
was masterful. 

They’d kidded themselves into thinking 
a gold rush was on. Well, that wasn’t any- 
body’s fault but their own. But since 
they’d come this far, only to find a movie 
company on location, Rarity stood ready 
to do the handsome. Anybody who wished 
to stay could be an extra, feed at the com- 
pany’s table and get four dollars for every 
day’s work. More than half the hundred- 
odd gold dreamers accepted the lure. 

That night while every house in Ruby 
winked lights and the red of camp fires 
glowed from the sage scrub roundabout, 
Mr. Rarity did some more high-pressure 
work. With the futile Mr. Stanton, scena- 
rist, yes-sirring him at appropriate inter- 
vals, the managing director of Superba, 
Inc., wrought changes in the script of 
Flame of the Desert which left nothing of a 
best-selling novel’s original import but the 
name. 


A whole lot of queer things occurred the 
following day—queer, that is, from the 
viewpoint of Simmy Sydes. First off, Miss 
Dimples Devine insisted Simmy should 
show her the post office and all the uncalled- 
for letters in the boxes. Sorta silly, she was; 
but then, with a nice gal like her 

As they walked along the street to the 
post office, she holding tight to Simmy’s 
arm and laughin’ and talkin’ to beat the 
band, a guy with his hat on wrong side be- 
fore stood on a truck across the street 
turnin’ a crank on some sort o’ dufunny 
machine but not looking at them a-tall. 

Then just’s they came out of the post 
office into the sunlight Miss Devine. pulled 
him up short. 

“Oh, papa,” says this Miss Devine— 
nice gal, but just the least mite fresh— 
“look at the letter I got out of the post 
office!”’ 

So what’s he have to do but stop and look 
over her shoulder while she rips open an 
envelope she musta kept in her pocket all 
the time. And when she catches him 
lookin’ over her shoulder, what’s she do but 
reach up and give him a li’l’ slap on the 
whiskers, playful-like. And that nutty guy 
on the truck ’cross the street a-grindin’ 
away on his dufunny machine all the time, 
with his eyes lookin’ over at the hills back 
of town. 

Somebody says ‘“‘Cut!’’ and here comes 
Mr. Rarity, happy. 

“Got your little car out from the shed, 
mayor. Hop in and we'll drive out to the 
mesa and get a snap of you looking down 
on your beloved Ruby—for the lecture, you 
know.” 

Well, when Simmy tried to start Sally 
she just wouldn’t go. Cranked her and 
cranked her, and Sally stubborn as a mule. 
Simmy got his mad up, hauled off and 
kicked Sally on her front axle. 

“Fine!” yelled Mr. Rarity, who was 
standing off to one side, grinning to beat 
the band. ‘Kick her from behind too.” 

The upshot of it was, when Simmy’d got 
himself into a fine lather, what with fussin’ 
and fiddlin’ round, he found somebody’d 
got fresh and disconnected a wire. 

“That'll knock ’em for a goal,’”’ he heard 
the big fellow whisper to Miss Devine. 

Well, Mr. Rarity and the girl and the nut 
who'd been grinding that dufunny machine 
by the post office got into their car and led 
the way out to the mesa beyond town. 

“Now,” said Mr. Rarity, “we've got 
what we call a telescopic camera with us 
which’ll show all the country round here 
so’s the folks who attend my lecture in Los 
Ang’les can get a real comprehensive view 
of what we’ve got to offer. Don’t mind the 
grinding sound, Mr. Mayor; that’s getting 
the near and far focus, like you might say. 
You just walk out there to the edge of the 
mesa and we'll snap you looking down on 
your beloved Ruby.” 

The nut set up his telescopic camera and 
sighted through a little gun-sight business 
for a long while. Then: “‘We’re ready for 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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We're all this way— 


VERYONE is lazy about some 

things — from the most humble 
clock-watcher up to the high-pressure 
business executive. 


In the life of every human being there 
is something he likes to put off doing— 
something he would shirk or postpone 
unless duty shouted at him: “But you 
must do it!” 


We're all that way and success can prob- 
ably be figured in direct ratio to the 
number of things we do—and do well 
—that we really don’t want to do. 
The big important things must be done, 
of course, if we are to get anywhere. 
But it is the small important things that 
we so often neglect. 


Take tooth brushing for example—this 
most important job is often neglected 
by many of us. 

Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 


At the same time it is harder than the 


tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 
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that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 
paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to practically all of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient — 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay— Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 


July 5,192 
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~~~ easy to use 


—for lazy people 
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e world’s best blunder-stopper 
...@ printed form 


EW men speak clearly. Most men give orders 
quickly. You know exactly what you said— 
but does the other man? Even if he does, many 
other things are in his mind, and he can’t be ex- 
pected to remember everything. You know the rest. 


On the other hand, when you write down instruc- 
tions on a printed form you not only save time 
but you have a clear, concise record of what is to 
be done, by whom and when. It is a constant 
reminder until the job is done and a permanent 
record after it is done. And when your forms are 
printed on distinctively colored paper, identifica- 
tion is instantaneous. 


Printed forms prevent blunders and confusion. 
They save an incredible amount of your time and 
the other fellow’s. Such things as memo blanks, 
conference report sheets, invoices, billheads, route 
blanks, and the scores of other printed forms are 
absolute necessities of efficient business. 


In the opinion of thousands of progressive men, 
the efficient paper for printed forms and business 
letterheads is Hammermill Bond. It has exactly 
the characteristics needed for business use. 


You can get it in twelve standard colors and 
white. Its surface is right for printing, typewriting 
and pen and ink. It is a firm paper, strong enough 
to stand constant handling. It is uniform—your 
next order will be like your last order. It is reason- 
able in price. 

And Hammermill Bond is accessible. You may 
need forms printed in a great rush. You can get 
Hammermill Bond through your printer at any 
and all times. Printers know this paper, and 
recommend it. 

Let us send you our Working Kit of printed 
forms and samples of Hammermill Bond. There 
is no charge for this, but please write on your 
business letterhead. 


HaAmMMERMILL Paper Company, Erte, Pa. 


\MER 
WAC OND Ad 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms 


-{ made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as 


Hammermill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


| 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
the snap, mayor. Just walk out to the edge 
there and take a natural position—maybe 
one hand over the eyes—and we’ll have the 
shot.” 

Simmy did this. But just as he was 
shading his eyes—the clicking of that tele- 
scopic camera behind him all the while— 
what’d Miss Devine do but run up behind 
him and throw her arms round his neck real 
fondlike! 

“Cut! I mean, get out of the picture, 
Dimps. Don’t you see 2 

“You'll have to excuse me, Mr. Mayor,” 
Miss Devine said a little breathlessly. “I’m 
so sensitive to Nature that when I see such 
a grand view it just sorta works on me.” 

Simmy had a couple more pictures 
taken—for the lecture—in the snapping of 
which the impulsive Miss Devine did not 
interfere. Then came the climax to this 
day of queer occurrences. They were 
standing in front of the Red Front Store. 
Simmy was just wondering whether the 
queer ticking noise he heard could be Mr. 
Rarity’s watch, when suddenly the big fel- 
low and Miss Devine took to their heels. 
Across the street from the direction of the 
fountain a man was approaching with a 
slow and tigerish step. 

Tall he was, and garbed in a long Prince 
Albert coat. His face, shaded under the 
wide brim of a black sombrero, looked very 
queer and yellowish. He carried a revolver 
swinging in his right hand. He paused at 
five paces from where Simmy stood, slowly 
raised his arm and fired point-blank at him. 

Simmy heard no whistling of a deadly 
missile—perhaps because he did not wait 
long enough. With ducked head and sin- 
ewy arms bowed, he catamounted at his 
assailant, leaped at his throat and bore him 
down. 

The man gurgled, “Lay off, you poor 
fish! Don’t you know we're just acting?” 

Then, belatedly, that great light so many 
people write about sent a dazzle under 


DRAWN BY E. E. DE GRAFF 


Mr. British Movie Director Puts Over an American Picture. 
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Simmy Sydes’ skull. “Just acting!” He 
looked over his shoulder to the Red Front 
store. Behind one of the broken windows 
was that nut with the telescopic camera, 
still grinding it. He looked over to where 
Mr. Rarity and the fresh Miss Devine had 
halted in their flight; the face of the man, 
at least, was wreathed in smiles. 

Simmy raised himself from the prone 
body, dusted off the knees of his denim 
overalls with slow dignity and started 
across the street to where little Sally 
stood—that same little Sally who’d been 
manhandled to make an actors’ holiday. 
He cranked her and drove her around to 
her shed back of the hotel where Simmy’s 
food cache was. 

Miss Devine followed him after an in- 
terval. She stood and watched the little 
figure in neutral blue savagely jamming 
into Sally’s grub box bags of dried apples, 
coffee, pancake flour. She waited until he 
came back from a faucet with four dripping 
canteens draped on his arm. 

“Mr. Mayor”—hesitatingly—‘“you’re 
not going to quit us?”” No answer. Simmy 
jerked open the spigot of a gasoline drum. 
“T—] like you, Mr. Mayor. I think you’re 
a square little guy; and it was too bad to 
fool you. Only Rarity says if you’d known 
you were acting —— 

“So you're all just makin’ game o’ Ruby 
like you done to me?”’ Simmy snapped over 
his shoulder. 

The girl tiptoed up to him and slipped a 
compassionate arm over his shoulder. ‘It’s 
a good little town, old-timer. Anyway it’ll 
get a lot of advertising and ——”’ 

A strangled yell from Simmy. He was 
standing rooted by Sally’s grub box, his 
gridiron in his hand. The girl saw wedged 
between two of the lattice rods a particle of 
white rock which gave off stipples of yellow 
light. 

“Gold!” Simmy whistled with a shiver 
that set his beard to twitching. ‘The ledge 
where my fire hole was—right where the 
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heat crumbled it an’ a piéce stuck.” He 
made a sharp chirp with his tongue. ‘You 
Rat-tail!’”” The cat emerged from his hide- 
out and leaped to the gunny sack beside 


his pal. Sally roared as she backed out of 
the shed. 
“There goes my li'l’ Goofydust,” 


mourned Mr. Rarity from the plaza. 


I invite you, sometime when you come 
out West, to get off the Salt Lake line at 
the Bitter Lake Junction and take the 
train on the new branch line to Ruby. 
Quite a town! Quite a town! With its two 
big concentrating plants to handle the 
high-grade ore from the Simmy Sydes group 
of mines over in Badwater Gulch—the 
Dimples Shaft and the Rarity Tunnel, so- 
called—ore from the Simmy Sydes group 
and the ten or a dozen other paying prop- 
erties. I suggest you put up at the rebuilt 
Ruby Red Hotel, with its air-cooled rooms, 
its stock ticker in a brokerage office off the 
foyer and its bellhops in ruby-red livery. 
But don’t ask questions about the stuffed 
cat with one eye over the fireplace; that is 
a sacred fetish. 

Give a look at the post office; Mayor 
Sydes gets a lot of important mail there 
now. Go cast your eye over the statue of 
The Discoverer before the spouting foun- 
tain in the plaza and then go to the mayor’s 
office and talk with that statue in the life. 

He’s a good little guy, is Mayor Sydes; 
and if you catch him right he’ll tell you a 
story of how he brought Ruby back to life; 
how his big strike out in Badwater Gulch 
broke up a moving-picture outfit—actors, 
extra men and finally the managing director 
himself streaking across the desert in cars, 
in trucks and aboard little jacks to stake 
out claims all around what was called 
Gridiron Ledge. 

Like’s not, if Mayor Simmy takes a fancy 
to you he’ll say, ‘Come on out to my house 
fer grub. Want you to meet Dimples, the 
wife, Good girl, but sorta fresh at times.” 


“‘Now for the Big Scene—You Go Up to the Fisherman's Hut, Spoof 


the Old Bounder Into Opening the Door, Then Drag the Daughter to the Cliff and Toss the Old Dear in the Bally Cover— Awfully 
Silly, What? —and Remember This is No Ten Nights in a Pub by a‘Lot of Yankees, but Make it a Jolly Old English Row”’ 
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What a nuisance—this habit of 
hitching upthe trousers and tuck- 
ing in the shirt. It has always 
seemed a necessary evil when ex- 
ercising, and too often in every 
day activity. 


You have been troubled in some 
way with your waistline shifting 
about—shirt creeping up, trou- 
sers sagging. It has been an an- 
noyance. And has made a habit 
of the old process of hftching up 
and tucking in. But that’s only 
a makeshift. 


SNUGTEX is the remedy. It is the 
new trousers curtain (the strip of 
fabric that goes around thetopof 
the trousers, inside), It grips and 
clings, comfortably. It keeps 
shirts smooth and trousers snug 
—as they should be. It makes 
you feel better and look better. 


SNUGTEX insures neatness and com- 
fort for all men in all walks of life. 
Ask for it in your next suit, and have 
your tailor or clothier put it in the 
clothes you are wearing. Ifhe doesn’t 
have SNUGTEX send us his name 
and address, and we will see that 
you are supplied. Made by EVER- 


LASTIK, Inc., 


1107 Broadway, New York. 


UGTEX 


PENDING 


PATENT 


Keeps < phuts Smooth 


Trousers Snug, 
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This penetrating lather 


softens the beard at the base 


— and thats where 
the razor does tts work 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


ROPERLY softened at the base, any beard 
Pas easily. The problem has been to get 
an abundant supply of moisture deep down 
to the bottom of every hair—to soften the 
beard right where the razor does its work. 
For water, not shaving cream, is the real 


softener of your beard. 


To meet this need for a scientific beard 
softener, Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream was 


developed. 


It is really shaving cream in concentrated 
form —super water-absorbent —different in 
action and result from anything you have 


ever known before. 


In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as 
the microscope shows; they hold more water 
and much less air; they give more points of 


moisture contact with the beard. 


So that this moisture may soak right into 
the beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies and re- 
moves the oil film that covers every hair in 


the beard. 


Then quickly thousands of clinging, mois- 


ture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard—bring 
and hold ap abundant supply of water 
in direct contact with the bottom of 
every hair. 

Thus the entire beard becomes wring- 
ing wet—moist and pliable—softened 
down to the base, where the razor does 
its work. 

In this way the beard becomes prop- 
erly softened right where the cutting 
takes place. “Razor pull” is entirely 
banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor—lets it 
glide across your face without catching 


\\ 
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In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


SOFTENS 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


or dragging. And it leaves your skin 
clean, cool and comfortable through- 
out the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such 
as you have never enjoyed before. 


Test it 10 days 


Clip and mail the coupon printed below 
—yjust to learn what Colgate’s offers. 
Compare it with any other shaving 
method you have ever used and note 
the remarkable improvement it brings. 
Once you try Colgate’s, you'll never 
be satisfied with any other method. 


YO 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-G, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


© 1926, C, & Co, 
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glancing up from her novel. ‘Swimming 
again? Such a blessing to have skin that 
doesn’t burn! I should have worried about 
you horribly, except that Duval fortunately 
discovered you through his field glass, out 
on the rocks with a strange young man. 
Quite a beauty, too, he said. Who was it, 
darling?”’ 

“Really, I don’t know,” replied Emily 
indifferently; but her face flushed. 

“Eh? You don’t know?” Suzanne put 
down her book, interested more in the blush 
than in the stranger; she had not often seen 
Emily blush. ‘‘Yet Duval reported that 
you seemed to be on very friendly terms 
with him. What chances girls do take now- 
adays! Before I was married, I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of going swimming with a 
man I did not know, especially in a one- 
piece bathing suit without stockings!’’ She 
added a bit of maternal counsel: ‘‘ Always 
remember to sit on the far side of the rocks, 
darling. This place simply bristles with 
field glasses.” 

Emily, of course, had no intention of 
going to the point of pines as soon as it was 
dark. That episode was over. She was not 
so much ashamed of it as alarmed by it. 
Was her little brain storm a symptom? 
Could it be possible that she was getting 
susceptible as age crept up on her, like 
Suzanne? Inclined to what she called slop- 
piness? A Basque fisherman! Why, it was 
worse than a hotel director! 

She invited herself to spend the night 
with an English spinster she knew, living 
over in St.-Jean-de-Luz, who had fallen in 
love, as plain old women often did, with 
Emily’s cool young beauty. Miss Dibbs 
should be an antidote for Esteban. 

But she was not. Miss Dibbs was spe- 
cializing, in her mild artist fashion, on 
things Basque, collecting cruches, ferratas, 
makhilas and gay Basque linens. She talked 
constantly of her hobby. Emily, all night 
long, could not lose the thought of Este- 
ban—Esteban taking her in his arms, Este- 
ban waiting for her under the dark pines. 
She tossed about feverishly in Miss Dibbs’ 
spinsterly verbena-scented sheets and lis- 
tened to a bisauflate played by some native 
lover down among the mimosas. Cool 
young beauty, indeed! 

Her hostess was delighted with Emily’s 
new interest in what she called ‘‘ Basquerie”’; 
took her to see the ancient church with its 
little ancient ship suspended from the roof 
in memory of some sea disaster; its triple 
galleries, where the men sat in tiers so as 
not to distract the attention of their women, 
who knelt below on the black praying 
rugs—seafaring folk having special need of 
the prayers of their women. She drove 
Emily to a graveyard to see certain inscrip- 
tions she had found on the discoid crosses 
there; sun symbols, moon and stars, jagged 
streaks to represent lightning. 

“You see, they’ve not been Christians 
long, poor dears. Only a matter of a few 
centuries,’ she explained. 

But they could not, after all, inspect the 
gravestones, because some men were play- 
ing pelota there. 

“Tsn’t it quaint of them to use their 
church wall as a frontén to bounce the 
eternal ball against?’’ smiled Miss Dibbs 
indulgently. 

Emily’s attention was caught by another 
player, a splendidly built young man in 
white flannels confined by the usual broad 
red sash, whose muscles rippled under the 
skin like those of a young tiger, and who 
caught and returned the ball from the 
scoop-shaped wicker chistera on his arm 
with the speed and precision of a machine. 
Did all Basques, she wondered, look alike, 
or was it that she could not get Esteban out 
of her mind? As if drawn by her gaze, he 
turned toward her. 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Dibbs, who had 
her British interest in all manly sports, “‘if 
it isn’t the champion, the man who has been 
winning all the pelota tournaments this 
summer! Yes, yes, it’s Urruty himself!” 
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It was also Esteban; and after a long un- 
smiling gaze at Emily, he turned quietly 
back to his game. 

That made it a little better, she told her: 
self ironically; he was an athlete then, as 
well as a sailor, carpenter, what not. It was 
almost like one’s school days—having ¢ 
crush on a baseball hero, who delivered the 
groceries in odd moments. Her lip curlec 
in self-scorn. 

After it was dark that night she went ow’ 
alone onto the point of pines. Not that shy} 
expected to find Esteban; doubtless he hac 
learned his lesson. The moon had not ye 
risen; it was dark under the trees, and quiti| 
deserted. Emily wondered where the nay 
tives did their courting out of season. Shi 
was, nevertheless, not surprised to hear hij 
voice from the near darkness: ‘‘I have bee) 
waiting, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Waiting? When I failed you before?’ 
she rallied him. 

“T knew that you would fail the firs 
time. Love is terrifying when it comes lik 
this.” 

“You speak,” she said lightly, “‘as if yo 
have had a good deal of experience, m; 
friend.” 

“T am a man,” was the simple reply 
“But to a young girl it is even more terri|_ 
fying, naturally. I was well content. Al 
night I played to you, there under th 
mimosa. You heard my bisauflite?”’ 

“Unfortunately, no!’’ Emily laughed | 
little. ‘‘I was not at home, Esteban. I hai 
run away.” 

“Nevertheless, you heard me,”’ 
mysteriously, and smiled. ‘Ah, mademoi| _ 
selle, do you not know that if you do no| 
come to me, I must come to you, always? | 

It was a curious thing to have happene: 
to Emily Weldon, of all people; Emily, wh 
prided herself on a steady head; who kney 
to a hairbreadth the limit of the dange 
line; who had an instinct for the moment 
look must be turned into a laugh, the mc _ 
ment champagne ceases to exhilarate an) 
begins to relax. She had never been ¢| 
those who are more kissed against tha’ 
kissing, as the phrase goes; an untrar 
meled young modernist, she would hav — 
been ashamed not to bear her full share ¢|_ 
anything that happened to be going. B 
her kisses had been experimental rathe 
than symptomatic; she employed them a) 
scientists employ their test tubes, ver 
accurately. 

Now her hand seemed to have lost it 
cunning. She, the manipulator of emotion: 
was being manipulated by them; she abar — 
doned herself to this impossible affair wit — 
a native pelota player as if her father ha} 
never given her the benefit of dying cour 
sels. True, there was no ball about at th 
moment to keep an eye upon. iP 

She was with Esteban at all hours of th 
day and night; swam with him at daw 
spent hours out on the rocks with him—o_ 
the far side—watched the moon rise and s¢_ 
with him down on the beach of the lowe 
town, where there were only native eyes t 
see. What, she thought sometimes angrily 
was her stepmother thinking about to as 
no questions? But Suzanne was probabl 
grateful enough for liberty of her own; th 
girl had not the heart just then to be tc 
severe with her in the matter of Monsi 
Duval. Emily had, as usual, nobody 
take care of her but herself. 

And Esteban. The simple fellow’s pai 
sion for her amounted to adoration; nevé 
in her experience had she been wooed wii 
such intensity of fervor—the fiery Basqu 
indeed! Yet no discreet man of the worl 
could have shown more restraint, more del 
cacy in his wooing. It baffled and rath 
annoyed her. Since she had chosen thus t 
fling her slipper over the hedge, who was 
to decline to pick it up? 

“‘Esteban’’—she was lying in his antl 
out on the rocks, with only the wide Atlar 
tic before them—‘“‘ why is it you are alway 
so—so careful of me, as if I were somethin 

(Continued on Page 72) j 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
fragile? I’m not! Why do you never kiss 
me—enough?”’ 

“Tt would not be possible to kiss you 
enough,” he said under his breath, in a tone 
that thrilled her. ‘‘But do you not know,” 
he added more calmly, ‘‘that with Basques, 
as with Americans, women are sacred?”’ 

“You flatter my countrymen,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Even if they’d rather not be 
sacred, Esteban? If they’d rather just be 
loved?” 

“With us, it is the same thing.” He re- 
peated a legend current among his people: 
The Romans, in pagan days, had twitted 
the Basques with having only one god to 
worship. ‘It is true we have but one god,” 
they admitted, ‘““‘but we have many god- 
desses.”’ 

‘“Who are they?”’ asked the Romans. 

‘‘Our wives,”’ replied the Basques. 

For the first time Emily realized—real- 
ized with a pang that was part anger and 
part pain—that this absurd, adorable crea- 
ture expected to marry her. Marry ‘“‘the 
beautiful Miss Weldon,” as the fashion 
sheets called her; she who had almost been 
the Princess Abdul, who might yet become, 
with luck, the Lady Emily Congers. 

She urged her stepmother that night to 
come away from Biarritz; but Suzanne, 
usually of so yielding a nature, was quite 
firm. ‘‘ You see,” she explained, ‘it really 
is a matter of economy, darling. The 
moustiques aren’t too bad yet, and we’re 
practically guests of the house. Now don’t 
get on your high horse about it! Why 
shouldn’t we be? We’ve been good patrons, 
the hotel is practically empty, and they like 
to have people of our sort about; it gives 
tone. Besides,’’ she added innocently, ‘it 
isn’t as if we were any personal expense to 
Monsieur Duval, you know.” 

Suzanne really was a remarkable mana- 
ger; what she accomplished in the way of 
concessions, commissions from tradespeople 
and the like, was quite miraculous; also 
mysterious. Emily gave her little mental 
shrug. After all, this was Suzanne’s affair; 
she could hardly be expected to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

In the end it was Esteban who decided 
to leave Biarritz; announced his intention 
quite suddenly, as they sat together in theif 
favorite trysting place. “Tomorrow, my 
heart, I must go home,” he said. 

“Home! But I thought you lived here?” 

“In the town? Ah, no, I shall never live 
in a town. My home is not far away, in 
the hills. My grandmother wants me now.” 

“Your grandmother!” She laughed and 
drew his lips down to hers. ‘“‘Does your 
grandmother want you, do you think, as 
much as I do?” 

“Tt is for the haying,’ he explained. 
“And after that comes the irrigation of the 
fields. Then there are some young mares to 
be taken at this season to the haras. Yes, 
I am needed. Also’’—he exploded his 
bomb quietly—‘“‘my grandmother wishes 
to see you.” 

“Me?” She sat upright in his arms. 

““Yes, I have written to her and to my 
father that I have found you at last. They 
are glad. It is time I should have sons. I 
am, since my brother’s death, the heir of 
our etcheonda,”’ 

‘“You mean,” gasped Emily, “‘that you 
are expecting to take me with you as your 
wife?” 

“Oh, no. First they must see you; I 
must have my grandmother’s consent. She 


” 


is the head of our house.”’ He spoke as if it 
were the house of princes. 
The girl crowed with laughter. ‘This is 


delicious! You want to take me home with 
you on approval?”’ 

‘Yes,”’ he said simply, and kissed her. 

She sobered; an idea had come to her. 
Why not go with him, add a few days more 
to the idyl, away from prying eyes, away 
from the world—her world, with its arti- 
ficial restraints? She had given him so 
much; if she could give him more, a little 
time of happiness to remember always it 
might lessen the hurt, afterward. It was 
not of herself she thought now, only of him; 
it had come to that. Marriage between 
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them was, of course, not possible; but there 
was one sacrifice she could make on the 
altar of this her only love—herself; if 
necessary, her good name. She felt for the 
first time her woman’s need of giving, and 
she had nothing else to give. 

She thought rapidly. She could pretend 
she was going over to stay with her friend 
Miss Dibbs. She would see his-home, his 
people—they had become of peculiar in- 
terest to her. She would be very sweet to 
them, and to Esteban. Then, having made 
him quite happy, she would go quietly 
away to her own life, as he was now going 
back to his. Happiness, observation had 
taught her, was not a thing that lasts in any 
case. Theirs would be shorter than most, 
perhaps, but at least they would have had 
something. She put her hand in his. 

“How do we get there, Esteban? 
train? By diligence?” she asked. 

No, no, such ways were good enough 
for Basquaises. ‘‘When an American lady 
travels,” he cried, Le 
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“‘she travels in style! 
His eyes sparkled with triumph; he was 
happy as a child over her consent. His 
plans, he confessed, were already laid. 
They would travel by automobile. 

“But,” demurred Emily with unwonted 
consideration—she was not accustomed to 
poor lovers—‘‘I’m afraid you will find it 
very expensive to take an automobile, 
dear.” 

He smiled tenderly. What a aed little 
housewife it would be! But for once they 
could afford to be expensive, he said. “We 
are not too poor, we Urruty.” She had 
been tactless; she should have remembered 
his good peasant pride. 

“And your grandmother—she will not be 
shocked by my making this journey with 
you, alone?”’ 

“Shocked?”’ He stared a little, then 
smiled again. “It is not a long journey by 
automobile—barely a day. And my grand- 
mother is not so easily shocked; she is not 
mondaine.”’ 

Emily felt rather foolish. Naturally, in 
this class there would be few conventions. 

That night she asked some casual ques- 
tions of Monsieur Duval, whose business it 
was to know as much as possible about 
everybody. Could he tell her something of 
a family named Urruty, in that neighbor- 
hood? What sort of people were they? 
How did they live? 

The director gave her a shrewd little 
glance, which she noticed. Doubtless he 
had seen her with Esteban; but what of 
that? 

“Urruty? It is a Basque name, not un- 
common hereabouts. Living in the Basses- 
Pyrénées, you say? In that case they 
would be farmers, herdsmen. All Basques 
are farmers, mademoiselle; unless they are 
fishermen, sailors, smugglers; or shopkeep- 
ers, perhaps, or laborers 

“That is to say that they are working 
people,’ she interrupted impatiently—she 
never troubled herself to be too polite to 
this gentleman, which was a mistake. 
“There is no sort of aristocracy among 
them?” 

He shrugged ironically. ‘In the Amer- 
ican sense, no. All Basques are noble. They 
were ennobled as a nation some centuries 
ago, for services against the Saracens in the 
Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. But,’’ he 
murmured, slightly smiling, ‘it is not an 
effete nobility. As mademoiselle suggests, 
it is not too proud to sweat.” 
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S THEIR panting car wound up and up 
the Route des Pyrénées, leaving be- 
hind the blue curve of the Atlantic, edged 
with its dazzling red-roofed houses, Emily 
began to feel the dreamy exhilaration which 
comes so often in high places. It was as if 
the day, all gold and green and fragrant 
with sea and snow, had just been washed 
for them and hung out to dry in the sun. 
“Tike the clothes of the Infant Jesus,” 
Esteban assented to her fancy, ‘‘ which the 
Virgin Mary washes always on Saturday. 
That is why there is always sun on Satur- 
day—or so say our Catholic neighbors, the 
Catalans.” 
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“Basques are not Catholic then?” she 
asked. 

“Not always. Some of us have been Hu- 
guenot. Basquesare adaptable; or should 
not dare be taking to my home a wife who 
is—of what faith, mademoiselle?”’ 

Emily shrugged. “Beauty worship, I 
think. In cities I go to the handsomest 
cathedral. I too am adaptable, you see.” 

He turned a serious, questioning look 
upon her. ‘‘Do you mean that, if I were to 
ask, you would be willing to become 
Catholie?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘if you were to 
ask Anything, Esteban!”’ 

He was deeply moved; his hand closed 
over hers. ‘‘Ah, mademoiselle, you make 
me proud—and humble.” 

“Too humble,’ she exclaimed impa- 
tiently. “‘Why do you still call me made- 
moiselle? Surely you are no longer afraid 
of me?” 

He did not answer for a moment. Then 
he said very low, “‘Of you, no. It is for our 
happiness I have fear. It is too much.” 

The girl thrilled. This man, she realized, 
would be hard to get away from. 

Their progress was impeded sometimes 
by odd vehicles; a two-wheeled cart like an 
ancient Roman chariot, drawn by white 
oxen with pads of fleece on their heads and 
fringe across their eyes; heavy-laden carros 
with five or six mules driven tandem; a top- 
heavy three-storied diligence, women seated 
below, behind curtains of red-checked calico, 
men on the banquette above, without cur- 
tains, and a curious assortment of luggage 
on top. The horses shied from their noisy 
engine to the very edge of a precipice. 
There was a moment of great danger; but 
the women did not scream, the men were 
silent. Only the driver muttered “Hari, 
Pompon! Grisette!’”’ to his leaping horses, 
and went stolidly on. 

Sometimes they passed men on foot, 
moving along easily mile after mile in their 
light canvas espadrilles, wearing hooded 
capes, carrying over the shoulder a two- 
ended bag, or bursac, sometimes with a big 
blue cotton umbrella, and always the mak- 
hila, a sort of alpenstock with a knife 
screwed inside for defense against the fierce 
dogs and the fiercer wild pigs of the Pyre- 
nees. 

Now and again their laboring engine had 
to be refreshed with water; an easy matter, 
since every few yards a cataract came 
tumbling down the mountain and added it- 
self to the stream that flowed beside the 
road. Emily was reminded that she was 
crossing one of the world’s great watersheds. 

Esteban’s naive pride in his rented car’s 
performance amused the girl, accustomed, 
in lack of other evidence, to select her ad- 
mirers according to the make of automobile 
they drove. “It is no longer young,’’ he 
commented, “‘but vigorous, like my father, 
who, with but one arm, has managed to 
marry himself a fine young wife and can 
still plow his field in a day.” 

Emily frivolously suggested that their 
engine sounded as if it too could plow its 
field in a day. 

“Yes, it is a fine car,’’ he assented in all 
seriousness. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I suppose, 
has not often driven in such a car as this?” 

“Indeed, no,’”’ she confessed with truth, 
careful not to smile at his simplicity. But 
stealing a glance at him, she saw that he 
himself was smiling quietly. They laughed 
together. Perhaps he was not so simple as 
she thought. 

Presently they came to higher, lonelier 
places, where they passed no vehicles at all, 
only now and then great pink-white cattle 
that lumbered across the road under the 


clever, anxious direction of shaggy dogs of- 


the same color. There was everywhere a 
faint, blowing sound of bells and of rushing 
water. Far below, the little fields made a 
patchwork quilt of the valley, with here 
and there a village flatly embroidered, or a 
church steeple. A tiny wisp of fleece de- 
tached itself from the nearest peak and 
drifted toward them. Thesun disappeared; 
a curious opaque light was around them, as 
if they had penetrated the heart of a moon- 
stone. Looking down, Emily saw that the 
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valley was no longer visible. They wi 
above a cloud. 4 

She shivered a little. “No, I amz 
cold,’ she told Esteban. “But I feel as 


that cloud had come between me and a 
world I know—blotted it out complete 
It is my turn,” she said a little wan 
feel rather frightened. a 

He stopped the car and got out for 4 
hooded cape such as the peasants t 
passed had worn. It was so heavy { 
could hardly lift it. | 

““My grandmother had it made o 4 
place out of the wool of our own bk 
sheep, and sent it to me in your New Y 
for fear I should be cold there.” 

New York—the name seemed strange 
her. She had a momentary vision of Es 
ban stalking along Fifth Avenue wi 
shepherd’s cape and bursac and makhila, 
tracting from the crowds as they passed 
more attention than they gave the gr 
blond Swede who used to exercise al 
Fifth Avenue on winter days in wh 
flannels, hatless, his blouse open at 
throat. The memory of those hurrying, 
different crowds frightened her far 
than the realization that she was alc 
high above civilization, lost in the mo 
tain peaks with a man who loved hel 
would take more than a shepherd’s ¢ 
keep one warm in New York. ; 

“Will mademoiselle have a bouq 
Esteban suggested, smiling. 

She saw that though they had passed 
timber line, the bleak slope was cove 
with millions of little flowers—bluek 
buttercups, gentian, exquisite rare fe 

“They say it is the blood of Roland 
brings so many flowers here,” he told | 

“What—our Roland? ‘Childe Re 
to the Dark Tower came ds 

‘““Our Roland, too,’’ he reminded her 
was here at Roncesvalles that he blew 
great horn and died. Our children kh 
him well—my little stepbrother had on 
tin sword and a hobbyhorse, called Du 
del and Veillantif, after the sword 
horse of Roland; and even now his 
dog is named Olivier for Roland’s fri 
We do not forget easily, we Basques! 17 
call our country ‘the land where 1 
delays.’”’ 

She repeated it after him rather y 
fully—‘‘ The land where time delays 

“ And it was here also,” he added, “ i 
my brother died.” 

“You mean during the war?” : 

“No, he was caught smuggling. 
grandmother was so angry with him> 
she would not look upon his dead face 

Emily asked sympathetically, ‘ | 
she felt the—disgrace of it?” 

His eyebrows lifted. “‘There was no 
grace. With us, smuggling is a ma 
principle—there should be no tax on n 
sities between Basques of Spain 
Basques of France. It is not a just 
therefore we ignore it. We would n 
course, bribe a guard, nor attack him 
my brother, who was of a very sens 
honor, felt that he should not even de 
himself from a guard, since the m 
but doing his duty. So it was that he 
pened to be killed. But our grand 
was very angry. She felt that he s 
first have remembered his duty to 
etcheonda, as oldest son of an oldest sor 
who had been trained for the land, as 1 
Ota 

“But why is your father not 
himself then?’”’ 

‘His second marriage has displease 
grandmother,” said Esteban. ‘“‘He te 
wife from Béarn, where the women 
and lazy—lowland folk. She is notf 
succeed my grandmother. The hea 
house, with us, appoints the heir,” 
plained, ‘‘and his wife becomes in tir 
head of the house. You,’’ he added st 
‘will, if I outlive my grandmother, 
in time the head of our house.” 
shone at the thought. a 

A qualm of compunction touched Ei 
also a growing dread of the old 
matriarch who took her family inher 
so seriously. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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We celebrate “Independence Day” by 
paying extra tribute to the most crushing 
tyrant that has ever scourged this country 
of ours. 

Fire—cruel, ruthless, malignant— exacts 
a greater toll than any despot ever did, and 
we free Americans, whose stalwart ances- 
tors shed their blood for freedom, pay 
greater taxes to Fire than any nation on 
earth. 

Celebrate Independence Day this year 
by striking a blow at Fire. Begin now to 
discourage every move that increases the 
risk of fire. 

Your local Hartford Agent is well 
equipped to help you. His friendly aid and 
sound advice will secure you real protec- 
tion. He will write you a policy in the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, an or- 
ganization that has demonstrated its 
strength and unquestioned integrity by more 


than a century of fair dealing. Ou. vis. cots 
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OR years, Mobiloil “E” has been noted for the superil 
it has given in the Ford engine. The benefits secured 4 
tered largely around the remarkable freedom from carbont 
Probably more engine troubles come from carbon than fror, 
other cause. Such troubles include noise, overheating, fal 


action and loss of power. | 
‘ 

In addition to its protection against carbon, other outstant 
acteristics of Mobiloil ‘“E” are: | 
ie 

It atomizes freely and distributes to every frictional surface. 


Through its unusually high quality, it gives complete lubricating 

I" 

But not satisfied even with the superiority of Mobiloil! 
has been produced, the Mobiloil engineers and chemists Ia 


constantly experimenting and improving this oil. | 


Long study and many experiments have resulted in retail 
the unusual qualities of Mobiloil “E” while adding cha 
that will enable it to keep the transmission bands soft a 
and prevent any tendency toward jerky action through g| 
the bands. 

This improved Mobiloil “E” has been in production 
months and dealers everywhere now have it on sale. 


Where the bands are kept 1) 
tion and in proper adjastmag 
| 


What causes transmission 


band trouble? Mobiloil ““E” will eliminate 

Irregular action in the Ford transmission ik ee ee pan or a 
bands comes largely from: bees aati | 
1 hx which bear upon the drumsi 

Ls eae adjusting of the bands. glazed over and hardened. Its 
2. Worn out linings. of those dry, unlubricated fr) 
3. Lubricating oil of wrong character. that causes so-called “chatter 
4. Lubricating oil in poor condition The improved Mobiloil “E‘ 


(diluted or dirty). transmission bands soft and p 
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sfaction 


d to provide smoother 
ve ever experienced. 


ate “chatter” without interfering with 
rect lubrication of the Ford engine. 


r points in Ford lubrication 


: the best results from your Ford en- 
il must be chosen with great care. The 
iting system employed in the Ford 
plant is of somewhat unusual design. 
| reservoir is so located that the fly- 
revolves in oil, acting as a pump by 
of which the oil is fed to a tube which 
sit by gravity to the timing gear case 
front of the engine. From here it flows 
h troughs under the connecting rods 
) the oil reservoir. The connecting rods 
the oil in the troughs, forming a mist 
ay which lubricates all the bearing 
sin the engine. A light-bodied oil is 
d to assure a well-atomized mist of oil. 


The flywheel also splashes 
) the oil onto the clutch and 
transmission. Here again 
the need is for a light-bodied 
oil to lubricate the close- 
fitting bearings in the trans- 
mission. An incorrect or 
heavier oil would cause an 
actual drag of the clutch 
event proper engagement when the 
released from the clutch pedal. 


lubricating oil is subjected to extreme 
atures and pressures while in use. 


lol “E”’ meets the requirements of 
stem with scientific exactness. It is 
body, atomizes readily, reaches all 
points and has the quality and char- 
9 stand up under the extreme heat 
‘ssure. 


ofien should you change oil. 
le Mobiloil “E” could be used in- 


ly in the Ford engine if it were not 
Contamination of fuel, road dust, 
articles, and other foreign substances, 
ind their way into the oil reservoir. 


tect the engine against the harmful 
| 


effects of such contamination it is necessary 
to drain off all used oil at proper intervals 
and refill the crankcase with fresh oil. As 
there is a wide variation in the manner in 
which cars are operated and maintained, it 
is difficult to designate a definite draining 
period in each individual case. 


Our recommendations for the Ford car are 
to drain at the end of the first 500 miles in 
the case of a new car and thereafter every 750 
miles in summer and every 500 miles in 
winter. Even greater mfleage may safely be 
secured from Mobiloil “E”’ when careful at- 
tention is given to the following precaution- 
ary measures: 


1. Avoid excessive use of the choke. 

2. Adjust the carburetor properly to avoid 
rich mixtures. 

3. Keep the ignition in good order and do 
not operate the engine when spark 
plugs are misfiring. 


4. Use a radiator cover in winter and keep 
the operating temperatures high. 
5. Avoid excessive idling. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the Vacuum Oil 
Company’s special oil for Ford engines. It is 
scientifically correct for both summer and 
winter use. Your dealer carries it or can 
easily get it for you. 

Mobiloil “E” is sold in 5-gallon cans, cased 
and in convenient tipper boxes, and in 1o- 
gallon and still larger steel drums. 


For touring convenience, for cam ping and for 
emergency needs, you can also get it in I-quart 
cans, 2 or 3 of which may be tucked easily 
under the seat of your Ford. 


> -~ no jerky action 
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1e perpetual round-up of Waste has taken 
Industry in many directions. But the base of 
the problem is largely-in’ the very innards of 
individual machines of all kinds. Now, with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, every user 
and maker ofsmachinery can ride down many 
of the. costliest forms of Waste. 

Whereyera Timken Bearing is used the old, 
soft, rubbing bearings are displaced by steel-to- 
steel ro//ing motion. Gone is excess friction and 
the need for constant lubrication. Power con- 
sumption may be 30% less, which is possible only 
because Timken Bearings function equally 
well under both radial and thrust loads. 
Timkens also provide the higher load capacity 
of Timken-made steel and Timken Tapered 
design, with positively aligned rolls. This mul- 
tiplies rigidity, endurance and the output. 


Tapered 
Roller 


ped and Hog- lied 


Higher load capacity favors initial design too, 
through simplified mountings, reduced weight, 
and a whole train of refinements. Hence first 
cost does not mount to offset Timken operat- 
ing economies. 


Industry is so vitally concerned that many of 
the most highly reputed makes of equipment 
are being engineered around Timken Bearings. 
They are going into electric motors, engines, 
power transmission systems, machine tools, 
materials handling devices, rolling stock ang 
most other types of machinery. , 


Schooled by 150,000,000 successful bg&ring 
applications, Timken offers broad cgafnsel to 
makers and users of machinery. As}#to have a 
Timken Industrial Engineer callgén you. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER*BEARING CO. 
C AFAR OME FOR SER “1646 


July 53,1926 


(Continued from Page 72) 

“How do you know that I shall please 
your grandmother any better than the lazy 
Béarnaise?’’ she murmured. 

“Tt is not possible,” he said with quiet 
conviction, “‘that you could fail to please 
her.” 

She kissed him for that. He put her away 
suddenly, however, as if he were listening. 
“There—do you hear?”’ 

It was a faint little airy music coming 
down from above them, together with a 
tinkle of sheep bells; a thin elfin sound, in- 
finitely lonely, breathing of sun and wind 
and peace. It seemed the very voice of the 
Pyrenees. 

“A bird?” she whispered. 

He shook his head. ‘It is my little 
brother, who plays the chirilion to amuse 
his sheep and to keep himself from fear of 
spirits.”’ He smiled. ‘Our high pastures 
are near La Rhune’’—he indicated the 
tallest of the black peaks—‘“‘which is the 
abode of the devil, and Ignacio is timid for 
his years. My father’s wife spoils him; she 
did not even wish that he should take his 
year with the sheep.” 

He explained their custom of sending a 
boy, when he was twelve, to guard the 
flocks in the high pastures for a year, quite 
alone, in order to make of him a man. 

“A man at twelve years!” exclaimed 
Emily pityingly. 

“A man at birth, if he is Basque,”’ was 
the calm reply. “But he must learn to 
know it.” 

Aiter all, it was no worse than the Eng- 
lish custom of sending even younger lads 
away to the brutality of the public schools. 

“T don’t blame your father’s wife,” said 
Emily. ‘Did you too have your year 
alone with the sheep, poor little Esteban?” 

“Naturally. It was a very good year. 
That was when I came to enjoy books. I 
have brought some books to Ignacio.” 

He cupped his hands about his mouth 
and shouted, “‘Nacio! Nacio!’”’ The echoes 
came back to them, rebounding from cliff to 
cliff, faintly and more faint—Nacio-o-o, 
Nacio-o-o. He put two fingers into his 
mouth and whistled, sharp and shrill. 

Presently they saw movement far above, 
near the snow line. Sheep appeared; then 
a dog, bounding eagerly; then a boy’s thin 
little figure descending toward them in 
great leaps, using his makhila as a vaulting 
pole, hurling himself recklessly down the 
rock-strewn slope. 

“Hi, Olivier—sois sage, mon cher!” 
laughed Esteban, putting down the great 
dog that leaped upon him, whining with 
joy, while the grinning, eager lad, seeing 
Emily, stopped short, shy as one of his own 
sheep, ready to run away. 

Esteban caught him in both arms and 
' they kissed on either cheek. It touched 
Emily to see such obviously male creatures 
so unashamed of their affection. Then he 
led the boy to her, murmuring something in 
Basque. 

“B’jou’, madame,” Nacio muttered, in 
an agony of bashfulness. Esteban, laugh- 
ing, whispered again. “I mean—ma’m’- 
| selle!” groaned the boy; and then Emily, 
| to put him out of his misery, bent and 

kissed him herself. 

_ “I—give you welcome—belle-seur!” he 
gasped unprompted, and turned and fled. 
Esteban had to run after him to give him 
the books and a box of sweets he had 
brought. 

They left him halfway up the mountain, 
_ near his sheep, staring after them wistfully, 
the dog beside him staring, too, waving a 
bushy tail in farewell. 

“Nacio will not have to play his chirilion 
tonight,” said his brother. “He will be too 
happy.” 

“With that great box of chocolates?” 

“With the memory of his kiss,’’ said 
Esteban. “We Basques know how to re- 
member. Ah, Emily—Emily!” He did 
not call her mademoiselle again. 

They lunched deliciously, on the terrace 
of a crude little inn down the next valley, 
On trout caught before their eyes, wild 
Mountain strawberries and soured cream; 
with the golden wine of J urancon, in which 
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they had bathed the little Henry of Navarre 
at birth to make him strong. He, too, 
seemed a familiar hero of the day. After- 
ward, to make more palatable the thick 
Spanish coffee, Esteban ordered her a little 
glass of that liqueur compounded of flowers 
and fire which Basques call Yzarra. The 
patronne of the inn, a thickset peasant 
woman, shared this with them, speaking to 
Esteban by name, staring anxiously and 
inimically at Emily. 

“She doesn’t seem to like me,’ mur- 
mured Emily in English. 

“She is not accustomed to Americans of 
your sort,’”’ he explained. ‘Only to the 
kind who rush past in motor lorries, staring 
and laughing and pointing with the finger 
as if one were not there. My people love 
their privacy. That is why strangers are 
never able to learn the Eskuara.” 

She began to dread the meeting with 
Esteban’s family. It would have been 
pleasant to linger at this humble, clean 
little place, to go no farther. Why should 
they hurry? After all, it was not to see his 
grandmother that she had come with Este- 
ban. 

She caught at his hand, as he was rising 
to get the car. “ Must we?” she whispered. 
““Can’t we stay here a while?” 

“There is still a long way to go over 
these winding roads, and the night comes 
early here in the valleys.” 

“What of that? What,” she murmured, 
“if it should overtaké us here?’”’ Languor 
was gaining upon her, a dreamy content. 
Nothing mattered but to be with him, 
away from yesterdays and tomorrows. It 
was so, she thought, that a happy bride 
must feel—a bride who had married for 
love. 

But he rallied her in great amusement. 
“Who istheshy onenow? You do not wish 
to see my home, then? You would like to 
turn and run away, like Nacio?”’ 

She pulled him down to murmur against 
his lips, “I want nothing but you—you! 
To have you hold me in your arms, keep 
me ” 

He laughed tenderly. ‘I should not 
have given you the Yzarra,” he observed. 
“Tt is a man’s drink, too fiery for little un- 
accustomed heads of girls.” 

She pushed him away and jumped to her 
feet, very angry. Was he too simple to 
understand—or did he prefer not to under- 
stand? Had he the impertinence to try to 
teach her, Emily Weldon, a lesson? 

She did not speak to him again for some 
time, but apparently he failed to notice her 
silence. As they neared his home his spirits 
soared higher and higher; he began to sing, 
half under his breath, those melancholy 
little songs with which primitive peoples 
express joy. Sometimes the words were un- 
intelligible, but when they were in French, 
Emily was constrained to listen. One was 
about a bird which pined in the cage until 
it was released, and then pined for the cage 
again. Another was about a valley, such as 
the deep and narrow gave they were trav- 
ersing, down which stream and road hur- 
ried together toward the distant plains and 
the cities: 


“The valley of Andoce, oh, the long valley, 
Three times it has broken my heart 


sang Esteban; and added soberly, ‘That 
is asong for my grandmother. Three times 
it has broken her heart, indeed, this val- 
ley—once when all her sons and grandsons 
together marched down it to the war, from 
which only three returned; once when they 
brought her the body of my brother which 
she was too angry to look at—but she has 
never laughed since; and once when they 
carried down to the churchyard my own 
little mother, whom she loved better than 
any child of her own, because she was 
small and delicate and rare, like you. But 
now,” he said—‘‘now joy is coming to her 
up ‘the long valley’!’”’ \ 

Again compunction smote the girl. They 
were going too fast for her, these few hours 
together. She forgot to be angry with him, 
made him stop the car now and again so 
that they might listen awhile to the cow- 
bells and sheep bells, to the Angelus from a 
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steeple far below. How simple life was for 
these people, how pure and clean! A song 
of her own land ran through her head, in 
fragments: 


“Watching the white mist stealing 
O’er valley and mead and town, 
Like children with violets playing 


” 


Had she ever been a child playing with 
violets? She began to cry a little—why, she 
did not know. It could hardly be an excit- 
ing pastime, playing with violets. 

Esteban kissed the tears away as they 
fell, asking no questions: Perhaps he at- 
tributed them to the Yzarra. 

The shadows were purpling when they 


came in sight of Esteban’s home, from be- | 
low—a large timbered farmhouse of orange- | 


toned plaster, stained with great age, a 
queer little turret at one corner, the inev- 
itable high balcony facing the east—a 
remnant of the old sun worship. Above the 
arched doorway she made out a sort of de- 
faced escutcheon. 

“Why, Esteban, is it a coat of arms?” 

He explained that every family which 
had provided an alcalde was entitled to such 
an escutcheon over the doorway; but that 
the alcalde might be the village blacksmith, 
the tailor, any man whom his neighbors 
elected at the yearly junta as suitable to 
fill the position. 

“We have had several alcaldes from our 
house—my father is alealde now.’’ He 
added carelessly, “It is a nuisance for a 
busy man, but one does not refuse.” 

There was a woman’s figure visible in the 
arch of the doorway. 

“That will be Stancia, my brother’s 
widow,” remarked Esteban. “She always 
watches for me. I should tell you that there 
has been thought among the elders of our 
marrying. She is good with the ménage, a 
great help to my grandmother. It would be 
a pity for her to marry away from our 
family. But that, I believe, she will never 
do.”’ 

“Why not?” demanded Emily with a 
sudden stab of jealousy. ‘‘ Because she is in 
love with you?” 

“T think so,” he replied simply. ‘And 
she has tempted me—it is always tempting 
to be loved. But it seems more suitable 
that she remain true to my brother’s 
memory.” 

The sentiment, thought Emily, was 
creditable, but a little hard on Stancia. Was 
the suttee idea a remnant of their Eastern 
origin? 

“Esteban,” she asked suddenly, ‘“‘have 
many women—tempted you?” 

He shrugged. “Oh, yes; there are many 
strong, handsome girls here in our valleys. 
The Spanish are very beautiful, as you 
know; and in France—what a look they 
have out of the eye! Up alone with the 
sheep or out on the ocean, a man has time to 
think of women. But you take them in 
your arms, and what is there but the 
dream? You kiss them on the painted red 
lips, and even the dream is gone. One like 
another.” 

“But me, my dear? What did you find 
in me?’”’ This was a new Esteban here 
against his own background—rather a 
startling one. 

He turned and looked at her tenderly. 
““A need,” he said; ‘‘a need of help—little 
white butterfly buffeting the wind with 
its wings.”’ 

His insight chagrined her—she who had 


thought herself condescending to his sim- | 


plicity. She caught at his arm. ‘‘It’s true, 
Esteban. I do need help. I’m so tired of — 
buffeting the wind. Oh, hold me! Try to 
hold me if you can.” 

His hand closed over hers. “I shall hold 
you,” he promised. 

As they neared the house, he in turn 


asked a question—his first, yet it showed | 


her that he knew far more of her affairs 
than she of his. 

“That lady whom you sometimes call 
mamma was the wife of your father?”’ 


“Of course!”” Emily flushed a little. He | 


had put it oddly. 
“And before that she was married to 
another man—who still lives?” 
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Service fo the 
‘Traveler 
abroad 


The helpful, personal service 
of the American Express is an 
axiom among travelers the world 
over. Wherever difficulties arise, 
where help or advice is needed, 
the American Express is always 
the traveler’s hope, relief, com- 
fort and satisfaction. 


Anefficient Americanorgan- 
ization, with a high type of per- 
sonnel, of long and practical ex- 
perience, and with offices or per- 
sonal representatives almost 
everywhere, the American Ex- 
press is the logical source of 
service to travelers. 


Of all organizations rendering 
American service in foreign 
lands, the American Express 
Company is perhaps the most 
widely known. The high charac- 
ter and endless variety of its 
service to travelers for more than 
36 years has given its name some 
of the meaning of its country’s 
colors—Service where Service is 
needed. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


express this Service in their safety 
and convenience as travel funds; 
and in their assurance of the per- 
sonal service which the American 
Express extends to carriers of these 
Cheques everywhere. 


The American Express Travel 
Department expresses this Service 
in its full and complete assistance to 
individuals in planning travel trips 
or tours abroad or in this country. 
All details are arranged, all in ad- 
vance. 


Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 
denominations— bound in a small, 
handy wallet—they cost only 75¢ for 
each $100. 
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Contentment 
in every draw— 
cards or tobacco 


Pipe-smoking card-player finds 
his tobacco keeps him happy, 
winning or losing 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 


a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 
A discovery made during a card game 


has evidently made him a life member of | 


the Edgeworth Club. 
Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bra. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented—at peace with the world—win- 
ning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Austine 
for a solution. He said, ‘‘ Major (my poker 
title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business—Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad.” 

The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. It has made a new man 
out of me. I can look them in the face and 
smile—smile—smile whether they run 
good or bad. 

If you ever indulge in poker or any 
other losing business, my advice is—fill 
up the old pipe on Edgeworth and as the 
delightful fragrance fills the air you will 
be at peace with the world. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let 


us send you 


worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 


ERA 
Gi GgADe 
DYRUBEe 


never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1T S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


free samples of Edge- | 


and whenever | 
you buy it, for it | 


| manure was more than evident. 


| fine floor for the dance, eh, Stancia?”’ 
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“Yes” — fortunately enough, Emily 
thought, since that gentleman’s alimony 
formed a large part of their income. 

“We shall not speak of this to my grand- 
mother,”’ he suggested quietly. “In all re- 
spects, Basques are not adaptable. There 
is no word in our language,”’ he added with 
his terrible simplicity, ‘for adultery.” 

They had reached the doorway, from 
which a young woman in a black mantilla 
stepped out to them. “You are late, Este- 
ban. La madre has been long expecting 
you,’’ she said in a tone of reproof; but how 
her eyes smoldered as she looked at him! 
She turned to Emily with the light dying 
out, and said politely, ‘‘Enter, mademoi- 
selle. You are welcome.” 

That night, alone in an enormous room 


is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, Pa eee be oare bed tae 


corners—fortunately there happened to be 
no other guests to share the Urruty hos- 
pitality at the moment—Emily tried to fix 
the impressions of the day on her memory. 
There was a curious mixture in her mind 
of peace with perturbation, strangeness 
with a blessed familiarity, as if she had 
come home—she who knew no home; as if 
this ancient hacienda in the hills, shelter to 
many generations of a people utterly foreign 
to her, were her shelter too, her stem house. 
Perhaps—and the thought thrilled while it 


| startled her—it meant that this home of 


Esteban’s was to be the home of Urrutys 
yet to come who would be her children, her 
children’s children. 

She shook the thought away, tried to 
wake from it as from a nightmare. What 
was she dreaming of ?—she, Emily Weldon, 
marrying into a family of peasants! Even 
Esteban, with his promise to hold her—or 
was it a threat?— could not make her com- 
mit such a folly as that. 

The etcheonda in which he took such 
pride had been disappointing on closer in- 
spection. Picturesque, yes; but primitive 
to an appalling degree. The fine arch of the 
door Jed into nothing more than a cobbled 
runway to the stable yard beyond, where 
There 
were horses stabled in the house itself, be- 
neath the room where she lay. Opposite 
the stalls, they had entered a sort of hall or 
entrance chamber of great size, but without 
furniture. Farm implements and harness 
seemed to be stored there. Inside the door 
she had noticed a long row of high-peaked 
wooden sabots, like those worn by Stancia, 
who added her own to the rest. 

“Here our people thresh grain and hold 
the harvest feasts,’ Esteban told her. “A 
He 
put an affectionate arm about his sister-in- 
law, from which the young widow visibly 
shrank. ‘“‘You should see this Stancia in 
the farandole! She used to be the prettiest 
dancer in the valleys. Ah, but you shall see 
her—at our wedding.’’ He seemed uncon- 
scious of cruelty, in his boyish happiness to 
have brought the woman he loved into the 
home he loved. 

From this bleak hall a flight of worn 
stone stairs led to chambers above, where 
Emily glimpsed something of the treasures 
that are often hidden in these old hill homes 
of a seafaring, pirate people. Tall armoires, 
rich with dim gold and red and blue; great 
carved chests, chairs of stamped Spanish 
leather, faded arras and soft-toned thread- 
bare velvets against the plastered wall; in- 
termingled with highly colored lithographs 
of saints and martyrs. 

But Stancia, giving her barely time to 
make herself neat, hurried her down to the 
supper table. 

“La madre is waiting,” she said, as if it 
were sufficient explanation of any haste. 

The room into which Emily was led ap- 
peared to be a kitchen, a stone-flagged 
chamber of great size, with two large chim- 
neys, in one of which she noted the anach- 
ronism of a modern iron cookstove. Vessels 
of brass and copper gleamed fitfully, fes- 
toons of dried peppers and garlic hung from 
the beams, a long narrow table was covered 
at one end with a red damask cloth, and 
about it people sat eating. 

But to Emily everything in the room was 
dwarfed in interest by the woman at the 
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head of the table—not a large figure, but 
one of great dignity; white hair brushed 
straight up from a dark wrinkled face more 
Oriental than Spanish in type, with the flat 
features, high cheek bones and serene im- 
mobility of an ancient Buddha. Only the 
eyes were not old. They flashed with inter- 
est, vitality, surprising youth. Without 
rising, she motioned Emily courteously to a 
seat at her right hand, beside Esteban, who 
stood awaiting her. 

Opposite, his father also stood waiting, a 
soldierly looking man with an empty sleeve 
pinned across his blouse, who bowed stiffly 
but with a shy quick smile for her, like 
Esteban’s. This was Pedro Urruty, who 
bore apparently no ill will to the mother 
who had deposed him in favor of his son as 
heir. Beside him sat the fat young wife 
from Béarn; and there were several chil- 
dren, all girls. At the far end of the table, 
beyond the damask cloth, were other men 
and women, who made no attempt to rise 
or to greet her, merely stared and swallowed 
and stared again. These were evidently 
farm laborers. There was no service of any 
sort. People helped themselves at will out 
of dishes on the table. Now and then the 
daughter-in-law, Stancia, apparently the 
cook, replenished these with food hot from 
the stove. 

It was a strangely patriarchal scene, im- 
pressive in its very simplicity. Emily felt 
as if she had stepped into the pages of the 
Old Testament. They spoke little to one 
another, and to her not at all; yet she felt 
no embarrassment, since they seemed to 
feel none. The business of the moment was 
obviously to eat. At the end of the meal, 
Stancia handed the matriarch a large vessel 
of pewter shaped like the pottery water 
cruches to be found anywhere in the South 
of France, with a handle and a spout. 

“Ttisthe pourru. They drink the régalade 
in our honor!’’ whispered Esteban to 
Emily, evidently much pleased. It passed 
from hand to hand down the table. Each 
drinker lifted the vessel above his head and 
inclined it so that the liquid streamed into 
his mouth, without touching the spout with 
the lips. Emily gathered that this was a 
point of etiquette rather than of sanitation, 
and was able by the time the pourru came 
to her hands to drink in the same manner, 
without spilling a drop. For the first time 
the old woman smiled. 

“This girl is quick. We shall make of 
her a good little Basquaise!’”’ she remarked 
to Esteban; but she spoke in French, and 
Emily was evidently expected to hear. 

Then Pedro Urruty made a sign, and sud- 
denly every man at the table sprang to his 
feet with a high wild shout, as startling as a 
Confederate rebel yell or a Highland clan 
call. 

“It is the trrazina, our battle ery,” ex- 
plained Esteban, his eyes shining. ‘‘ These 
men have fought with us.” He put his 
hand up in a brief military salute of ac- 
knowledgment. 

Emily was oddly moved by the little 
ceremony. So might a young lord of feudal 
days have been greeted by his vassals. She 
did not mind the frank category of ques- 
tioning that followed; it seemed quite in 
keeping. 

What, inquired: the old woman briefly, 
was the amount of her dot? Mr. Weldon, 
who knew his Europe, had fortunately been 
able to lay aside a modest sum for this pur- 
pose, which the amiable generosity of 
Suzanne had left so far unimpaired. Emily 
mentioned it. 

“‘Tt should buy you those meadows from 
the Etcheverray,”’ remarked the old woman 
casually to her grandson. And mademoiselle 
was orphaned? In that case, who was 
empowered to arrange her marriage? 

Emily explained that in America young 
women sometimes performed this service 
for themselves. The matriarch glanced at 
Esteban for corroboration. He nodded. 
“C'est Vhabitude, ma mere.” 

The Americans, remarked Madame 
Urruty, were still wn peu sauvage then? 
However, one had heard they were a virtu- 
ous people. And mademoiselle’s religious 
faith? 
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She seemed very little disturbed when 
Emily admitted that she had none in 
particular. 

“Th, well, these things arrange them- 
selves,’ she commented indifferently. 
“That is an affair of the priests. A loving 
and obedient young wife—there should be 
little difficulty.” She shrugged. Perhaps 
Esteban had already hinted that his fiancée 
might prove adaptable. 

Then, somewhat to Emily’s dismay, the 
old woman had come to her and kissed her, 
ceremoniously but very kindly, on each 
cheek. Pedro Urruty did likewise, followed 
by everyone at the table except the farm 
servants, who continued to stare and mas- 
ticate. And so Emily, the beautiful Miss 
Weldon of the fashion sheets, found her- 
self accepted as the affianced bride of a 
Basque hill farmer, shut off behind the 
Pyrenees from the far-away, vague, unreal 
world she had left only that morning. 

She lay there listening, quivering to the 
thought that she was at last under the same 
roof with her lover. Through open win- 
dows, a breath of the near-by snow fields 
stirred the heavy woolen curtains of the 
bed, mingled with a delicious fragrance 
from the beehives in the courtyard. Este- 
ban had shown them to her, gay little 
houses painted in colors like flowers, his 
grandmother’s pride. 

‘“‘There are no such bees as the bees of 
our valley,” he said. “La madre’s hy- 
dromel is famous throughout the Basses- 
Pyrénées. You do not know hydromel? 
It is the honey wine; in England they call 
it mead.” 

She was aware, lying there, of many un- 
accustomed sounds; always the faint, far 
tinkle of herd bells, the whisper of rushing 
water; below her, in their stalls, the 
munching and moving of drowsy beasts. 
Presently voices from the next room became 


audible in the stillness—high voices of little — 
girls, with now and then a deeper note. © 
Apparently the family of Pedro Urruty 


were talking her over from their bed, chiefly 
in French for the benefit of the Béarnaise 


mother, though there were phrases of — 


: 


4 


Spanish and Basque also—the household 


seemed to be trilingual. 

“But how white, maman, how white her 
skin! 
princess. Silk stockings on them 

‘‘And silk lingerie also; I have seen it 
when she crossed the knees.” 


” 


And such little, little feet, like a — 


“But certainly, that was easy,” mocked — 
an older voice. ‘‘Crossing the knees! Fine — 


behavior for your princess, hein? Such a 
useful wife she will make in the house! Not 
only the feet are ridiculous but the whole 


person. What breasts, what hips! Jl n’y a _ 


rien du tout. Esteban would have done 


better to take Stancia, who is mad for him. 


Did you notice, my Pedro, how she could — 
not keep from touching him at the table, © 


this one bear him, I ask you—pygmies?” 

“Would you have her bear him—pigs?”’ 
It was the masculine murmur of Esteban’s 
father to the rescue. ‘‘ True, there is less of 


y 
the poor girl? What sort of children will | 


2 
her than of yourself, my angel, which is to 


be regretted; but, after all, it is livestock 


we select for the weight, rather than wives.” : 


Emily smiled into her pillow. Evidently — 


she had a strong ally in the elder Urruty. 
But, of course, the woman was right. What 
was she doing in such a place? There must 
be only another day of it. 

She sighed and fell asleep at last; to be 
startled half awake by a hand trying her 
door, softly opening it. So her lover had 
been dreaming of her then, as she of him— 
needing her! 

“Esteban! You have come?” she whis- 
pered into the darkness. 

A woman’s voice replied dryly, ‘‘ No, it is 
not Esteban. I bring the little déjewner. 
La madre suggests that if mademoiselle 
would dress quickly We go to the 
mass early, since there is still hay to be 
stacked.” 


rr 

HAGRINED and resentful, Emily 
sipped the thick hot chocolate Stancia 
had brought her, spiced with cinnamon, 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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offers more for your money than a 
cheaply-built new car 


Under this Pledge you can 

confidently buy the years 

of unused mileage in any 
Unit-Built Studebaker 


ANY shrewd buyers realize that it is 

sensible economy to buy a fine used 
Studebaker with a great deal of unused 
quality transportation rather than a cheaply 
constructed new car. 


For experience proves that a used Stude- 
baker offers scores of thousands of miles 
of unused transportation—at no greater 
cost than a low-priced new car—yet with 
far greater pride of possession, more com- 
fort and finer performance. 


This is because enormous excess mileage 
is built into every Studebaker. Records 
show it can not be exhausted in two or 
three years of ordinary service. From the 
standpoint of available mileage, the aver- 
age Studebaker has only been “‘limbered 
up” after traveling twenty to twenty-five 
thousand miles. 


In a recent advertisement in this publica- 
tion, Studebaker listed 274 owners who had 


~each driven their Studebaker cars 100,000 


miles—some 200,000 and even 300,000 miles. 
Since this list was published, the factory 


foe STUDEBAKER 


it 
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service on adjustments. 


cars, is rigidly maintained. 


or other accident in the meantime. 


‘Pledge to the Public 


on Used Car Sales 


SERRE aceon 


| Allused cars offered to the public shall be honestly represented. 


If a car iy suitable only for a mechanic who can rebuild it, or for some one 
who expects only a few months’ rough usage on a camping trip, it must 
he sold on that basis. Each car must be sold for just what it is. 


| 2 All Studebaker automobiles which are sold as CERTIFIED 
CARS have been properly reconditioned, and carry a 30- 
day guarantee for replacement of defective parts and free 


This is possible because tremendous reserve mileage has been built into 
every Studebaker, which it is impossible to exhaust in years. 


3 Every used car is conspicuously marked with its price in 
plain figures, and that price, just as the price of our new 


The public can deal in confidence and safety only with the dealer whose 
H policy is “one price only-the same price to all.” For, to sell cars on this 


basis, every one of them must be honestly priced to begin with. 


Every purchaser of a used car may drive it for five days, | 
and then, if not satisfied for any reason, turn it back and 
apply the money paid as a credit on the purchase of any 
other car in stock—new or used, 


It is assumed, of course, that the car has not been smashed up by collision 


| Not only to the public, but also to The Studebaker Corporation of America, 
whose cars we sell, we pledge adherence to the above policy in selling used cars. 


President 


By Your Studlelraker Leal | | 
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has received additional reports, increasing 
the total to 711 owners—and more reports 
are coming in every day. Could there be 
more convincing proof of the scores of 
thousands of miles of quality transporta- 
tion built into Studebaker cars? 


Under the Studebaker Pledge, shown 
above, you can buy the unused mileage in 
a reconditioned Studebaker with maximum 
safety. For you are offered five days’ trial 


AMERICA 


© 1925, The Studebaker Corporation of America 


—and a 30-day replacement guaranty on 
certified Studebaker used cars. 


Your Studebaker dealer will gladly show 
you new or used Studebakers—and, if de- 
sired, finance your purchase on a liberal 
Budget Payment Plan. Remember, the 
Studebaker dealer sells unused transporta- 
tion on the same high plane that distin- 
guishes his merchandising of new One- 
Profit Studebakers. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
and nibbled at a sweet cake which she 
wished had been a roll. Mass, at such an 
hour—or at any hour, for that matter! 

It was broad daylight when she was 
wakened at last by four eyes gazing fixedly 
at her, two belonging to a large dog and 
two to a very small girl. 

“Myself, Iam Bette,” said the little girl, 
when she was sure of complete attention, 
‘‘and this one is Nagarro. We have been 
left to guard you. We are doing so.” 

The rest of the household, it appeared, 
had gone to mass. She, being of a respon- 
sible nature, had been given the position of 
trust. 

“But Esteban?” asked Emily. ‘‘ Where 
is he?”’ 

‘Also at mass. 
company.” 

Emily began to be thoroughly out of 
patience with this matriarchate. To be 
left, on her last day with Esteban, to the 
company of a child! The glamour of her ad- 
venture suddenly palled. An idea came to 
her of getting away without the necessity of 
farewells. She would take the automobile 
that had brought them and leave before 
the household returned—unless Esteban 
had already taken it. 

But no, the responsible Bette assured her, 
it waited under a shed, hidden away from 
the brood mares, which must not be fright- 
ened at this season. She, Bette, had no 
such matronly fears; in fact, Esteban had 
promised to drive her in the automobile, if 
she succeeded in keeping mademoiselle well 
amused during his absence. Therefore she 
had prepared quite a program of entertain- 
ment. First, they would inspect the poultry 
yard, her especial charge; then by natural 
progression the pigsties and the dovecot; 
next the dairy, and the looms where the 
winter’s cloth was weaving. Was mademoi- 
selle a friend of bees? Otherwise they 
might resent intrusion. Mademoiselle was 
not? A pity! But at least she should see 
the children who had been born to Gathid 
recently under the brew house. y 

““Who,” asked Emily, “is Gathid?” 

‘‘Gathid? But she is as always the house 
cat, mademoiselle! And surely of an age to 
know better. However, if they were kept a 
secret, la madre would not be able to have 
her children drowned as usual in the water 
butt.’”’ Cats were, of course, creatures of 
the devil; and la madre felt that one 
Gathid was sufficient to represent the devil 
in any household. 

Here, thought Emily, was a people who 
took no chances—they went to mass, but 
they managed to keep also on neighborly 
terms with the devil. On further considera- 
tion she decided to remain and see what 
Bette had to offer. She had never known 
any children except of the unnatural hotel 
variety; and there was something about 
this little future matriarch that caught her 
fancy, reminded her disarmingly of Este- 
ban, in a smaller and fatter manifestation. 

She was almost sorry when they saw the 
household returning from mass; quite a 
cavalcade, the men riding mules or horses, 
the women in a large white-hooded tartane, 
all except the matriarch, a stately old figure 
in her voluminous black cape and thimble- 
shaped hat, who rode a tall, spirited horse, 
mounted sidewise on a Spanish saddle with 
a shelf for the feet. The other women had 
black searfs over their heads, and Stancia 
carried a tall brass candlestick tied in crépe. 

‘*See, she has burned another candle for 
her husband, who is dead,’’ commented the 
informative Bette. ‘“‘Tante Stancia is very 
devout. She will enter religion if Esteban 
does not marry her, perhaps.” 

Emily felt sudden pity for the woman 
Esteban did not love. 

He came to her, running like a boy. “‘To 
see you waiting so at the door of my house— 
what happiness! And you have made 
friends with the little sister. You have not 
been bored?” 

‘Not for a moment,” she said with truth. 
‘‘But she has made me feel ignorant, Este- 
ban, and singularly useless.” 

He smiled tenderly. ‘‘Ah, you will not 
feel useless long, my Emily! La madre will 


La madre wished for his 
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soon find something for you to do. There! 
You see?” 

“Bsteban! Myson!’ It was the matri- 
arch’s stern voice calling. “‘Why do you 
two idle there? Do you forget the hay?” 

He smote himself reproachfully on the 
brow and hurried away, calling out orders. 

This was rather more than Emily had 
bargained for. ‘‘Surely, madame,” she pro- 
tested, ‘“‘you do not work in your fields on 
Sunday?” 

“Why not?’ The old woman’s eyes 
twinkled. ‘They are good Catholic fields, 
blessed yearly with the embers of Saint 
Jean. And the rain, my child, is no respec- 
ter of holidays—look where clouds gather 
about La Rhune.’’ She pointed toward the 
somber peak that broods over the range to 
the west, and raised her voice: ‘‘ Vite, vite, 
Pedro, Bette, all of you! The rakes and 
make haste! We eat no more today until 
the hay is up.” 

There seemed nothing for Emily to do 
but follow down to the fields. The children 
made a great business of finding her sabots 
small enough, a wide hat to protect her 
beautiful whiteness. She asked for a rake 
as well. 

“But you, mademoiselle, who are still a 
guest? La madre will not expect it of you,” 
they protested, delighted nevertheless. 
They led her in triumph to the meadows, 
where the entire household were at work, 
Esteban leading the others, directing, help- 
ing, everywhere at once, in a short peasant 
smock and a scarlet handkerchief tied over 
his head to keep the sweat out of his eyes. 
He stared with pleasure at Emily’s appear- 
ance, but did not pause. 

“‘So you have learned already that in a 
Basque family every member is useful?’’ he 
cried as he passed. 

The matriarch, pitchfork in hand, was 
giving orders like a general on a battlefield; 
encouraging, speeding up her forces, herself 
setting a stout example, gray head bare to 
the sun, full black Sunday skirts turned up 
over a white starched petticoat. Every- 
body was at it, women and children raking, 
piling up the carts, men staggering about 
like miniature haystacks, invisible beneath 
the loads piled high on their shoulders, on 
forklike porte-foins. In the west new 
clouds rode the wind like great white gal- 
leons. 

“Vite, vite, my little ones!’”’ came now 
and again the high carrying call of the 
matriarch. 

Emily had caught the contagion and 
worked with the rest, worked till blisters 
broke on her hands and her back ached 
furiously and her breath came hard. It 
was partly anger that spurred her; this old 
woman and the others, they should see that 
she was not so useless as she looked; that 
there was plenty of strength in her ridicu- 
lous body; that the sword, when it chooses, 
makes as good a bread knife as another. 
Meanwhile she found this mad race with 
the elements more exciting than any sport 
she had tried. She heard herself singing. 
When she paused once to put the hair out 
of her eyes, she caught the matriarch’s 
amused glance. 

“Ca va,” said the old woman briefly. 
“We shall win.” 

Suddenly it was upon them, not with a 
few first drops of warning, but like a cloud- 
burst, a deluge, one of the terrible rain- 
storms of the Pyrenees. 

‘““We have done!” came a ringing shout 
from Esteban, and laughing joyously, he 
swung Emily up into his arms and ran with 
her to shelter under the pelting torrent. 

A fine fire roared in the kitchen, where 
Stancia, who alone had not gone to the 
haying, was putting food on the table; a 
soup savory with herbs, fowls stuffed with 
choucroute, a salad of crisp cresses, omelets 
blazing with rum. 

“And because you have been such good 
children ” The matriarch smiled mys- 
teriously, rising herself to fetch a large 
brass-bound ferrata of wood, beaded with 
cool moisture, from which she filled mugs 
for everyone at the table, children included. 

“‘Hydromel!”’ cried Esteban. ‘‘There is 
no better in the Pays Basque, in the world. 
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Drink, my Emily! It is safer for woman 
heads than the Yzarra.” 

The girl thought she had never tasted 
food or drink so exquisite. What an art, if 
an unconscious art, they made of living! 
The cup in her hand was crude, but beaten 
out of silver so pure she could almost have 
bent it with her fingers. The great stone- 
flagged room shone with cleanliness, danced 
with firelight that turned brasses and 
coppers into molten gold. Outside, the 
rain thundered down the steep slates of the 
roof, poured across the windows in cata- 
racts. At this meal everybody talked and 
laughed together with new freedom, even 
the laborers, relaxed by the consciousness 
of work well shared. Under the table, 
Esteban’s hand found hers. 

“You are content?” he whispered. 

She replied simply, ‘‘I have never been 
so happy in my life!’”” She spoke in Eng- 
lish, but the old woman smiled at her as if 
she understood. 

“‘Certainly she understands—my grand- 
mother understands any language she 
chooses! She was educated at the best 
convent in Spain. And today, my Emily, 
you have won her heart—you will see!”’ 

She beckoned Emily and the other 
women, later, to follow her upstairs; men 
were evidently not expected. She led them 
into a room furnished with one bed, a prie- 
dieu, a single chair—evidently her own 
Spartan chamber; but there were several 
armoires and chests against the walls, be- 
fore one of which she stopped. She handed 
Stancia a key. “‘Open,” she said. 

The young widow did so with evident 
reluctance. The contents made Emily 
catch her breath—linens like yellowed silk, 
laced and embroidered; lengths of uncut 
brocade and velvet, rolls of cobweb filet. 

““You like these things?’’ said the ma- 
triarch carelessly. ‘‘They are for you.” 

“For me?” 

At the girl’s flush of embarrassed sur- 
prise, the other put a kindly hand on her 
shoulder. ‘For little orphans who are poor 
and have, perhaps, no trousseau, the good 
God sometimes provides. Lift out the rest, 
Stancia.”’ 

There were dresses made of beautiful 
materials in the elegance of many years 
past; décolleté, with court trains. “As 
you see, this is not the trousseau of a 
Basquaise,’’ remarked the matriarch. ‘It 
belonged to my first belle-fille—petite like 
you, and also of the world. Men of this 
house,” she added, “‘do not necessarily 
take wives out of their own valley. The 
Urruty range far afield.” 

Stancia continued stoically to lift treas- 
ures out of the chest for Emily’s inspec- 
tion—small square-toed slippers, jewel 
boxes, fans, plumes. At the bottom was a 
tray of little filmy garments, stiff with 
needlework—tiny dresses, jackets, petti- 
coats, bibs. The little girls clapped ecstatic 
hands. 

“For the bébé! Oh, see, mademoiselle! 
For the first bébé!” 

Emily had gone quite pale and silent. 
She began to realize what she had done in 
deceiving Esteban, in deceiving this old 
woman who so trusted and honored her. 
For the first time in her life, perhaps, she 
was ashamed. ‘‘Madame is too kind!” 
she muttered with stiff lips. ‘‘I can’t—it 
is not possible es 

The matriarch took her hand reassur- 
ingly. “‘ Your hesitation does you credit, my 
child. But remember the gift is not from 
Esteban, your fiancé; nor from myself, a 
stranger, since these things are not mine 
to give. They come to you from Esteban’s 
mother, now with God, who thus provides 
for her little belle-fille a suitable trousseau.”’ 

There were rare tears in her eyes, tears 
suddenly in Emily’s throat. She remem- 
bered that the stern old Spartan had loved 
this daughter-in-law better than her own 
children, because she was small and delicate 
and rare, Esteban had said, like herself. 

Small and delicate and rare! Then what 
had she done in such a place, such a life as 
this? The answer was obvious: She had 
died of it! Died very young, at the birth 
of her second child, who was Esteban. 


_panic, it was still of importance that Es+ 
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Unreasoning panic overtook Emily, 
reaction from the emotions of the day. § 
must get away at once, instantly, beforet 
was too late. Too late? They could harty 
force her to’ marry against her will—te 
matriarch—Esteban who had sworn to hi 
her? Nonsense! 

But she must make them angry enou 
not to want to keep her; so angry tl 
Esteban would not be hurt. Despite |r 


ban should not be hurt. She had meant 
go quietly away without undeceiving th 
so that they should know the truth gr 
ually; but this trust, this generosity, I 
made such a course impossible. There y 
more decency in the girl than she knew 

She must give them a reason for not 
rying Esteban; a reason that they co 
understand and accept. She could har 
say to the man in his own house, ‘‘ My d 
fellow, I’d no more think of marrying a }: 
turesque Basque peasant than I’d think 
marrying a prosperous Greek bootblacl 

For a moment the fact that she was Mt 
Catholie suggested a loophole of esca} 
but they had accepted this already withit 
demur, expecting her to be adaptale, 
Suddenly the idea came. Divorce! Ti 
was the thing these people would not top- 
ate; laxity of the marriage laws. 

She said, riot very steadily, “Perhes 
madame, I should not accept your kil 
ness, your hospitality, without makin) 
confession. I am not altogether what 11 
think; not—a young girl.” 

Madame Urruty drew back. “ You mi 
you have been married? Youarea widovy” 

Emily’s hand went to her throat. It 4 
harder than she had thought. ‘Ne 
exactly. My husband and I—are not) 
gether. In America”—she smiled rate 
desperately—‘‘we have, as you perh) 
know, the custom of divorce.” | 

The old woman’s face stiffened. Wit 
stern gesture she dismissed the others fin 
the room. ‘‘Send me Esteban,” she sai 

They went reluctantly, Stancia wit) 
queer backward look of triumph. 

‘She will get him now,”’ flashed mis 
bly across Emily’s mind. She heard 
running up the stairs. He paused on 
threshold, then came to her and took 
hand in a strong clasp. 

“What is this, ma mére?”’ His eyes ¥ 
as stern as the old woman’s. ‘‘ What 
you saying to trouble our guest?”’ 

“How does it happen that we have s 
a guest?”? demanded the old womar 
measured tones. ‘“‘How does it hap 
that my son’s son brings into our hou 
woman who is wife to another man?” 

“Divorced wife,” corrected Emily fair} 

“How have you dared?” said thell 
woman, as if she had not spoken. 

Emily made a final effort. ‘He did6 
know—he never asked. Oh, let me ¢! 
she sobbed, and jerked her hand f) 
Esteban’s. 

She heard him following as she ran a 
the corridor. He overtook her, seized 
shoulder roughly, jerked her about to’ 
him. “This—this is not true?”’ Shee 
not speak for sobbing, but she saw the I 
ing anger die gradually out of his | 
“No, it is not true,” he answered him 
“Tt is to my grandmother you have ? 
But why? Because you do not wis) 
marry me?” Emily nodded helplet 
““So the test was too great,’”’ he mutté 
still to himself. ‘‘Or perhaps you n 
wished to marry me?” 

Emily could only shake her head. 

“But why?” he repeated again. 
have you done this to me? You love n} 

She found her voice at last. ‘Oh 
dear, can’t you see—can’t you see hoy 
surd it was to expect a woman like n 
live such a life as this—a life that ki 
your own mother?’”’ Esteban winced. ' 
I did not wish to say that! But thir 
me, me, Emily Weldon, living among! 
cattle, hoeing the fields, handling— 
dling manure, for all I know! Thi 
enough of it about.” She laughed hys’ 
cally. “I’m not a woman like your gr! 
mother or Stancia—I’m a lady!” 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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HERE are two effective and 
convenient ways of killing 


flies. And for complete fly rid- 


dance employ both. 


Use Tanglefoot Spray night or 
morning to get every fly in sight. 
Its powerful strength kills them 
all. None can escape or revive. 


Then place fresh sheets of Tangle- 
foot Fly Paper where they will 
catch flies that work their way 
indoors during the daytime. 
When foods are exposed use 
nothing else. 


Tanglefoot quality is unsurpassed 
and costsno more. Ask for it and 
no reliable dealer will try to sell 
you “something just as good.” 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


FLY PAPER ~? SPRAY 
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The United States Rubber 
Company owns and operates 
the largest producing rubber 
plantation in the world. 


This plantation is located 
near Kisaran, Sumatra. It 
was started in 1909 and is the 
first large rubber plantation 
to be owned and operated by 

. Americans for Americans. 


Because of the scientific 
methods developed by its Re- 
search Staff, it is visited by 
rubber growers from all over 
the East, in search of ad- 
vanced rubber growing in- 
formation. 


United States Rubber 
Company Plantations in 
Sumatra and Malaya now 
comprise 136,000acres. They 
contain over 7,000,000 rub- 
ber trees, 80 miles of narrow 
gauge railways, 200 miles of 
motor roads and give em- 
ployment to 20,000 people. 
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Questions and Answers that may be 
News to You 


By a Tire Engineer of the 
United States Rubber Company 


Question— With 20,000,000 cars running in America, does not 
the experience of users largely take the place of factory tests? 


Answer—On the contrary. The very fact that motor trans- 
portation is so important in the life of every one im- 
poses an eae obligation for searching tests on the 
tire manufacturer. The makers of United States Tires 
do not expect their customers to test their tires for them. 


Question— What does the United States Rubber Company Factory 
test include? 


Answer—Everything from the Tree to the finished Tire. 
Raw materials are tested before they go into the tires, 
and the finished tires are tested in the Company’s 
laboratories and on the Company’s road test cars, 
trucks and buses. They are also watched in actual 
commercial service. 


Question— What do these tests prove? 


Answer—The material tests insure the quality of material 
used. The laboratory and road tests of complete tires 
“prove up” the correctness of manufacturing processes. 


Question— What raw materials are tested? 


Answer—Cotton cord, which furnishes the strength and 
flexibility of the tire; rubber, which binds the various 
parts of the tire together and forms the tread or wear- 
ing surface; compounding ingredients, which we mix 
with the rubber to give it the necessary qualities; and, 
steel wire, which is used in making the beads of the tire. 


Question— What tests are made on the cord? 


Answer—Cord going into the manufacture of Web Cord 
for United States Tires is tested for strength, stretch, 
size, twist, ply, length of staple, and freedom from im- 
perfections. 


Question— What tests are made on Rubber? 


-Answer—Even though the quality and uniformity of 


Sprayed Rubber is controlled by the eee used on 


our plantations in the Far East, every shipment received 


TO 


at our factories is again tested for uniformity and also, 
after mixing with pelea it is tested for its rate of 
vulcanization, its tensile strength and stretch. 


Question— What tests are made of compounding ingredients? 


Answer—Compounding ingredients are tested to deter- 
mine their purity and uniformity. They are practically 
all in powder form and even the degree of fineness to 
which they have been ground is tested. 


Question— What tests are made on Steel Wire? 


Answer—Steel wire is given a chemical analysis to deter- 
mine whether it meets our specifications, and it is also 
tested for tensile strength and elongation. 


Question— Are United StatesTires tested alongside of other makes? 


Answer—Yes. These tests are conducted daily in our 
laboratories and on our road test vehicles. 


Question— What is the object of these competitive tests? 


Answer—To maintain the superiority of our design and 
construction. 


Question— Does the fact that a large number of tires of a certain 
design and construction have given satisfactory service obviate 
the necessity for further tests on tires of the same kind? 


Answer—No. Vehicle design and use, and road condi- 
tions are constantly changing. Tires that gave excellent 
satisfaction ten years ago are obsolete today in design 
and construction. 


Question—How does the United States Rubber Company keep 
abreast of these constantly changing conditions? 


Answer—It has a corps of factory trained technical ex- 
perts in different sections of the country, continually 
checking the service our tires are rendering under 
actual operating conditions. 


Question—Do all companies test their tires in this way? 


Answer—Most all companies make tests of some sort. Very 
few carry them to the extent that they are carried by 


the United States Rubber Company. 


United States (IN) Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
““What,’’ he asked oddly, ‘‘is a lady?” 
She laughed again. ‘‘You see? You 

don’t even know the difference! Should I 
have to cook meals for the farm hands? 
Why, I’ve never done a useful thing in my 
life, and never shall. It’s impossible, ridic- 
ulous! Girls like me are brought up to be 
useless. We must marry rich men, my 
dear—rich, can you understand? As my 
world counts riches, not as a peasant does, 
who prides himself on how many cows he 
keeps, or pigs! Motor cars, country houses, 
yachts—my own or other people’s—those 
things are necessities to me cs 

“More than love?”’ he interrupted. 

“T’m not fool enough to expect every- 
thing at once But love is so cheap! 
You can find that as you need it, Este- 
ban. Oh, don’t! You’re hurting 
me!” 

He thought she meant the hand on her 
shoulder, and took it away; but she meant 
his eyes. ‘‘Yes’’—he had to moisten his 
lips to speak—‘“‘I suppose I have been— 
ridiculous.” 

“No, no, not you!” She had been 
crueler in her hysteria than necessary. “‘I 
don’t mean that our love is cheap! Listen, 
my dearest; I came away with you as the 
price of it—that’s not cheap! I wanted to 
make some little sacrifice to it, to give— 
what I could. Oh, don’t you see, to give 
you something you might keep always, that 
has nothing to do with marriage? You 
would not understand, you were too simple. 
This patriarchal, pastoral, humble sort of 
life—I am not fitted for that sort of thing. 
It—it is too real for me! I am not good 
enough, perhaps + 

Her voice trailed away before the weari- 
ness in his eyes, the sudden disillusionment. 
She had accomplished her purpose only too 
well. 

“No,” he said after a moment, “‘I see 
you are not good enough.”’ And he went 
heavily away. 


clipping bureau, with which he had put in 
a blanket order for murder at so much per 
thousand. 

But this morning he did not look for mur- 
der. He was interested in the technology 
of spontaneous combustion. Undoubtedly 
that was spontaneous combustion, with the 
assistance of the street-cleaning depart- 
ment. The Sun stated prominently on the 
first page, head of the column, Exploding 
Coal Dust Pries Open Dilk House. 

Just what constitutes news? The records 
of the fire department would show that fifty 
other alarms had aroused quite as much din 
within the same hour. Yet of them all, the 
bagful of smoke that had so spontaneously 
issued from the Dilk coalhole was the only 
one worthy of space in the early newspapers. 
Apparently the simple bulletin had inspired 
every city editor in Park Row to the same 
decision—‘‘ We'll take a column and a half 
on that.” 

It was fitting that it should be so. All 
over town newspaper readers skipped over 
expensive cables of monarchies falling; of 
the British Empire trembling before a coal 
shovel; of untold telegraph dots and dashes 
that went to make up a page of testimony 
of the Wet drive in Congress; of the pleas- 
ant details, with picture layout, of the screen 
tryouts of the Atlantic City beauty parade; 
a learned analysis by a prominent clergy- 
man on Why the Beautiful are Dumb; 
fashions, sports, schools, churches—these 
things were not news this morning. 

The man on the street, taking his cue 
from the make-up expert, with a magnif- 
icent disregard for ordinary values, as he 
hung suspended from a Subway strap, folded 
his paper with one-armed dexterity, wrin- 
kled his brows and muttered, “‘I’d forgot- 
ten about that house.’”” Women marketing 
for dinner, thriftily stealing headlines as 
they passed news stands, paused, bought 
papers, read; and each and every one asked 
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Presently, lying face downward on her 
bed, she ceased to sob and began to listen 
for him. He would return, of course; they 
could not part like this! The rain had 
passed as suddenly as it came, and released 
fragrance from the contented earth blew in 
across her fevered thoughts, soothing, sug- 
gesting. The light that presaged dusk was 
mystically clear and serene. From without 
came homely sounds which are the same in 
any language—lowing of cows, the call of 
the child Bette to her chickens. 

Emily’s own words were in her ears. Yes, 
this life was real; the life of human beings 
on the earth since Adam. All that had gone 
before was empty, anxious dreaming. Why 
go back to it? There was nothing worth 
going back to. Something had happened 
to Emily. She was no longer a lady; only a 
woman, waiting—Esteban’s woman. When 
he returned to her, she would know better 
how to make her little sacrifice to love. But 
he did not return. 

“Then I must go to him,” she said aloud. 
Had she been mad—was she mad now? 
Who cared? She knew suddenly that no 
price was too high to pay for this sense of 
belonging to life, this hold on reality; even 
the price of marriage, of personal extinction. 

She dried her eyes and dabbed powder 
over her face. With a little laugh, in a mag- 
nificent gesture of renunciation she flung 
her powder puff out to the birds and bees. 
It was then that she saw Esteban going 
down toward the woods, still moving heayv- 
ily, with bowed head, but not alone. His 
arm was about the waist of the sister-in- 
law, who no longer shrank from it. She 
leaned against him as they walked, turning 
up to his a face eager with tenderness. 
Stancia, whose love had tempted him; 
Stancia the comforter 

“So be it,” said the girl; and something 
within her, some larger thing that had come 
into her heart with Esteban, was glad. 

The details of her return to Biarritz were 
always vague to Emily. At the village 
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where she had lunched with Esteban a 
motor lorry of tourists had paused for re- 
freshment. She left the rented automo- 
bile—fortunately, her rather odd education 
had included the driving of other people’s 
cars—for Esteban to find when he followed 
her, and went on with the tourists. 

“Sure, lady—always room for a pretty 
girl!’ This friendly gallantry, in the ac- 
cents of her native land, stayed in her mind, 
together with the steady pounding of the 
lorry, mile after mile, as she listened back- 
ward, listened despairingly, for Esteban to 
follow. 

It was late at night when she reached the 
hotel and found in the drawing-room of the 
suite she shared with her stepmother a 
little entertainment going on, over a bottle 
of champagne. Monsieur Duval, Suzanne 
explained in some embarrassment, had 
stopped for a moment merely to discuss 
certain plans for the next day. 

“Plans,” suggested Emily grimly, ‘for 
our departure tomorrow?”’ And Suzanne, 
with a scared glance at her stepdaughter’s 
face, had agreed that this was so. 

The departure had not been immediate, 
of course; there were boxes to pack, ar- 
rangements to effect; but on an evening 
some days later Emily stood alone on the 
terrace, looking for the last time over the 
Bay of Biscay, exquisite under the moon 


she had shared with Esteban—the light of ~ 


the dead, as Basques call it. 
It was all to begin over again, the old 
aimless wandering, the search for some- 


‘thing which perhaps did not exist—her 


place in life—something to take the place 
of love. 

As she gazed, a boat as graceful as a cat 
slipped out into the moonmist toward the 
open sea. It was a boat she had noted once 
in the lower town, the last of the smart 
steam yachts to leave after the Biarritz 
season, 

“‘Ah!’? murmured the voice of the di- 
rector at her elbow. ‘“‘Mademoiselle is 
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herself the same question: “‘What do you 
suppose is inside?”’ 

That especial leather-lunged squad of 
newsboys that knows news when it sees it 
burst bellowing into the canyons of the 
side streets with hollow yodeling cries of 
“Extra! Fire! Dilk house in flames! 
Oho!” 

Circulation experts in Park Row, study- 
ing knees of curves plotted on graph papers, 
looked up casually with the instructions, 
“Tell them to give us fifty thousand more 
on Number Two.” City editors called up 
veterans, tried old war horses, and said, 
“You can get in there, if anyone can. Go 
tOMGlos 

An inquiry arose simultaneously in a 
dozen sanctums as to the present where- 
abouts of young Barry Dilk, that miscast 
youth in the scheme of life who could al- 
ways be counted on for a scare head, no 
matter what he was doing. Cables under 
the sea and telegraphs over the land began 
to whisper the inquiry to chosen sentinels 
stationed at live spots on the surface of the 
earth. The electric curiosity also began to 
ask the question: ‘“‘How is that marriage 
getting along? Is she still living with her 
count?”’ 

At Aiken a flowery-dressed young man 
accosted a charming widow emerging from 
her limousine at the golf links, and she cried 
in sullen rage, “‘How dare you address me, 
you impudent upstart!” 

He replied, bowing, ‘‘ Madam, I am only 
a reporter, with no social status requiring 
me to be presented. I am to inform you 
that there was a fire in your New York 
house this morning.” 

“Good! I hope it burned down.”’ 

“Could you tell us where your son Barry 
is, Mrs. Dilk?”’ 

She looked him through and through, and 
informed him icily that she was without 
information. 


Passers-by stopped and gazed curiously 
at the house. Before noon a sizable crowd 
had collected. The house presented the 
same front it had yesterday, a week ago, a 
year ago, fifty years ago—except for the 
fact of a shattered basement door and a 
smudge about the coalhole. But the Dilks 
were one of those unfortunate families 
doomed to publicity; and when the public 
forgot them occasionally, as even a great 
war will simmer down for the seasons, the 
obsession only flared up again at the slight- 
est excuse. Had it not been for that clever 
street sweeper and his spontaneous combus- 
tion, Number 56 might conceivably have 
continued to stew quietly in its own juices 
for a decade, or even until some wrecker 
came along to tear it down and properly 
capitalize its precious fallow with a sky- 
scraper, to the further engorgement of the 
fabulously rich widow, her daughter the 
countess, and poor miscast Barry. 

Shortly before three Parr came down- 
stairs and Mrs. Albaugh brought him his 
coffee. He merely tasted it and turned to 
the radio. He thoughtfully aimed the loop, 
as if it had been a rudder, at Number 56 
and tuned in a capricious lady mixing a 
lemon meringue at about 316 meters for the 
benefit of that vast unseen audience that 
concocts titbits for fastidious husbands by 
such ethereal methods. Oliver had firmly 
determined to show no curiosity. He could 
match Parr’s reticence with his own. The 
man hunter took out his watch and at- 
tended sharply as the second hand slowly 
traveled to the precise hour of three. The 
silvery voice of the culinary coquette was 
abruptly marred by the mush of some tele- 
graph station, a spark that seemed to have 
lost its logarithmic decrement. 

“You've got some interference in there,” 
said Oliver testily. He prided himself on 
the razor-edge selectivity of his super—it 
could cut out anything. 


toa grizzled old-timer, 
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admiring, the Gathid off for America again? 
One heard that she had been put into 
commission for a honeymoon. Romantic, 
nest-ce pas? Mademoiselle would perhaps 
like to be on that pretty boat?”’ % 

“‘Not,’”’ she replied listlessly, ‘‘if it is go-, 
ing to America.’”’ Then the name struck 
her, brought a sharp picture of a little 
fat girl with kittens in her arms. “The 
Gathid—but that is a Basque name!” 

‘“‘Assuredly. And a Basque boat,” as- 
sented the director pleasantly. “Built for. 
a man who knows boats—the young 
Urruty.” : 

“Urruty ——” Emily put a hand to her 
throat. 

“But yes, the pelota player, a ered 
sportsman—you have doubtless heard 
him? Ah, I recall that mademoiselle was 
asking me about a family of that name some 
time since. I should have remembered to 
tell you of Esteban. But he is so rarely 
here. Often one finds surprising weal 
among these people; but this one appe 
to have outdone himself—a gold mine, : 


think, or perhaps an oil well. Somethi 
fabulous of the sort, in the Americas. An 
how unspoiled, how filial! Always retu 
ing at this season because of the ers 
help with the work of the farm! A charm- 
ing gesture, is it not? No wonder our young 
ladies and their mammas excite themselves 
over his visits. And now it is too late; 
there has been a marriage, one hears—a 
family marriage. Such a pity,’’ he mur 
mured gently, “that mademoiselle herseli 
could not have made the acquaint, ice of 
this delightful fellow. But what hag 
you? What is the matter here?”’ 
For Emily had begun to laugh; laugh 
and laughed and could not stop, though sh¢ 
dug her nails into her palms, stuck a hand 
kerchief into her mouth and bit it; laughec 
until Monsieur Duval in some alarm ran { 
get her a glass of eau-de-vie—which ap 
peared in due time upon the bill, with; 
franc charged extra for service. 


“Yes; I wish she’d shut up,” growle 
Parr. He held up a finger for silence, an 
began making marks with a pencil. Th 
mush ceased abruptly. Parr folded hi 
paper and shut the thing off. He hande 
the paper to Armiston to read. He grabbe 
his hat and coat, calling over his shoulde 
“Come along!” and made abruptly for th 
door. 

Before he had taken six steps across tk 
pavement, with Oliver hard on his heels, F 
was recognized by the hounds of the pres} 
and pounced on. Parr looked them ovi 
grimly. They were all there, the regulars) 
this sort of thing; some nose as sharp_ 
his own informed these creatures when j 
pause suddenly in their eternal stirring-v 
of the dust of human affairs, to concentra} 
on a single mote in the beam, insignifical 
to the untrained eye. 

“Ah, Monte,” said the deputy, noddit 
“you can smell, 
corpse a mile.” 

“Ts there a corpse, chief?”’ cried Mont 
growing young in a breath. Parr nodde 

“Yes,” he said. With his instinct f 
headlines that made him beloved by t 
trade, he said, “‘There are some bon! 
buried in the cellar in a lead box that’s be 
soldered up. Tin foot—looks like you 
Barry.” 1 

As if he had produced a TNT bomb wi 
sizzling fuse, the close-pressed circle abo! 
him broke; and on the instant those I’ 
observers who were gathered in knots © 
and down the block holding senseless vi! 
on the old house were astonished to ¢ 
these dozen men racing madly away fr 
the scene. They were bound for telephon, 
the devil take the hindmost. As the wing! 
words impinged on waiting ears thunder: 
presses ceased, were stripped of leaden ¢ 
inders of Wall Street closing prices. A n 
chine operator, smoking a calm pipe, pick 
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Thus smart new model is finished in 
Soft, satiny Hoosier grey enamel with 
charming touches of decoration in bright 
blue. It brings a restful note of beauty 
to your kitchen in addition to the great 
Saving of time and work it means 


xEARY drudgery or pleasant tasks— 
ich does your kitchen work mean to 
ue Does getting a meal mean walking, 
dking, reaching, stooping, until your 
ed, aching muscles rebel? 


t's all so needless—this extra strain 
d effort. For one simple convenience 
ves it all. A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet! 


Just what will a Hoosier do for your 
‘chen? Let domestic science experts 
d hundreds of thousands of women 
10 have Hoosiers tell you. 


it means a perfect working center 
ich enables you to route your work 
d save at least 1500 steps a day and 
7o or 15% of the time you spend in 
ting three meals. 

/t means you can st and work with 
‘tything you need at your fingers’ tips. 


tmeans ample storage space for staple 
bds ; roomy shelves for dishes and utensils ; 
lady accessories to speed up your work. 
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a working center that 
means a saving of 


1500 steps a day! 


No more waste motions, no umnneces- 
sary steps. Save. time and strength. 
Have more leisure for your family and 


your own enjoyment. 

And here is the wonder of it! Every 
woman can now own a Hoosier! The 
great production facilities of the Hoosier 
Company have at last been able to put 
this favorite cabinet within reach of the 
most modest purse. 


This beautiful new model shown heresells 
at a price never before possible for Hoosier 
quality. Only $39.75. CA little added for 
freight.) It is a real achievement which 
thousands of women are welcoming as an 


HOOSIER 


Mme WORKING CENTER 
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Saves miles 


of steps 


pemccanemne! 


Plus 
Freioht 
“S 


for a genuine HOOSIER! 


opportunity they have never had before. 


Don't wait any longer! Don’t worry 
along with makeshift kitchen conven- 
ience! Own a genuine Hoosier this very 
week! Get more enjoyment out of life 
by cutting down your working hours 
and saving your energy. 

See this beautiful new model at the 
Hoosier store in your town; it is on dis- 
play there now. You can have it in your 
kitchen, you know, tomorrow on just a 
small down payment and the balance at 
your convenience! 


Free to every woman who 
wants a model kitchen 


We have a very interesting and helpful 
booklet on kitchen planning, furnishing 
and decoration. You can apply the in- 
formation it contains to your kitchen 
and enjoy new convenience and beauty. 
It is free—just mail the coupon today. 


726 Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store, __ 
3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: “Your Kitchen and You”’ 


IN B06 ccogs cas Rae AE OE Ba EN Bae Nh ad : 


© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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Swim -- dive-- play-- 
in a limb-free Jantzen 


OW for the cooling, bracing fun of swim- _ binding and insures freedom of motion. The 

ming! And what royal joy awaits you éz improved shoulder strap is still another re- 

a Jantzen... limb-free... built foraction... finement. Then there’s the Jantzen rubber but- 
in-the-water fun! ton—unbreakable! ) 


Whatever you do In a Jantzen, you have the utmost swimming 
over the Fourth— _ suitvalue. Jantzen-stitch fabric is knitted from 
swim! Get in the purest virgin wool, using only the longest, 
water—be it natato- strongest fibres, combed straight. The lively, 
rium, beach or pool. springy nature of such wool, together with 
Swimming does more than keep you cool; it is the method of knitting, results in a fabric of 
wonderful exercise. This fact again was verified © surprising elasticity. It has that ‘‘give and 
in a recent questionnaire when 517 athletic in- _take’’ characteristic so essential in a perfect- 
structors (or 96% of those answering) rated fitting swimming suit. 
swimming first for health and fun. 

478 said the suit originated by ee 
Jantzen is ideal for swimming. rubber button 


See the new Jantzen colors and 
stripings for 1926. Men's, wom- 
en’s, children’s. For a perfect fit, 


eee eC Shaped to fit just state your weight. 
the body 

Smartly-clad folk at every beach perfectly Going abroad? Perhaps you 
are wearing Jantzen suits to get the Patented didn’t think to pack a Jantzen 
: : : ow-trunks— I 5 be 
maximum fun out of swimming. give perfect fit You'll find your size at Selfridge’s 
And you see these matchless swim- across bips or Harrods in London: or Grande 
ming suits wherever champions ee ton Maison de Blanc, La Samaritaine, 
eet pep gerateb Grands Magasins du Louvre, 


Galeries Lafayette and the smarter 


Such popularity could hardly Ratan enon 
REN arisian SNops. 


come by mere chance. The rea- 
sons, you may be sure, are many— 
they're quite important, too. 


* * * * * 


Tightly woven Jantzen-stitch oN lk 
stretches like rubber! Ask your dealer for red diving 


girl paper sticker or send 4c for 
two;orécforfoursizes of permanent 


Imagine, if you please, a swim- 
ming suit of design so faultless as 
to be without wrinkles. That’s diving girl transfers for tire covers, 
Jantzen, with its bow-trunk pat- rain slickers, etc. Please use the 
tern; roomy, yet trim and coupon. Jantzen Knitting 
slender-looking about the Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
hips and back. Another Jantzen Knitting Mills of . 
notable advance is the non- Ganada, Qhtdeei(Canadian 
rip crotch piece; prevents Corp.,) Vancouver, Canada. 


% 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


por ----- - - -- as a 
H JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, Portland, Oregon. 

| Please send me sample of Jantzen-stitch fabric, and style sheet of Jantzen swimming 

! suits for men, women and children. Also send following as indicated by CX). 

H Two red diving girl Bape windshield stickers; 4c enclosed. [ ] Four sizes of diving 

girl permanent transfers for tire covers, rain slickers, etc.; 6c enclosed. [ ] 

{| 


Name 


ACUiClS See ee este Sees City Sree ee TS State 


4 My favorite store is 
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NIVERSAL acceptance of Reo as the utmost in motor car 
longevity has done much to inspire a remarkable demand 
for the Reo Coupe. 


But other factors have contributed in liberal measure. 


« 
Dignified beauty, expressed in line and finish, performance i 
Other Reo passenger car models include a ik hee aie “) iS fiedesi j f - S 
Soasdenuer Soden ind a cecen cedars to master all driving conditions and satisfy all desires; safety : 
All combine nach wells es eee cree elements that provide for spirited driving unmarred by hazard; . 
features as a 50 h.p. 6-cylinder engine, Split- and the moderate price of $ 1495. 
Second Braking, SplitSecond Steering and 
the sub-frame mounting of vital units. Reo truly represents balanced goodness. ‘ 


RE OF -M.O T O RGA RC. GaMore aim Bees SE a n isp ite, ei Cele eer cee 
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t the letters on a keyboard; and an intel- 
ent type-casting machine produced by 
agic great blocks of trimmed and polished 
pe which, when strung together, made 
e legend that ran straight across the eight 
lumns of a page: Accidental Fire Dis- 
yses Murdered Body of Barry Dilk in 
yandoned Home. That was all, 
The rest of the page was filled with the 
story of this unfortunate young man who 
d been handed uncounted millions in his 
uth with the same disregard as a baby is 
ren a box of matches to play with—and 
d been further dowered with the mind of 
noron that ceased expanding at the age of 
1. Everything he had ever done was duly 
;down. Over the swift course of his hec- 

years the newspaper clippings of his 
sapades and exploits had been filed away 
‘just such an occasion. Presses rumbled 
ward. The wretched youth, who should 
ver have been born, touched a lofty 
max in circulation figures by dying. 
Morel, as handsome as a probationary 
2 laddie fresh from the training gym, 
re his unusual uniform with a saunter. 
: opened the basement gate for Parr and 
miston and locked it hard and fast after 
2m. 

‘Did it come through all right, chief?” 
asked eagerly. 

‘Fine!”’ said Parr, beaming. “‘Once a 
egrapher, never anything else!’’ He 
ised at the kitchen table and took up 
» innocent-looking little electric buzzer, 
means of which, at an agreed zero hour, 
yrel had telegraphed his report wirelessly 
that waiting sensitive radio receiver 
‘oss the street. Parr had never used this 
+k before, and was as pleased as a child. 


qr 


HE records of the protective agency— 
for land left to fatten on fallow in this 
yensive neighborhood requires an intri- 
e burglar alarm—showed that the house 
1 been opened on request of represent- 
ves of the family three times during the 
w. It was quite an intricate process, 
ting through a burglar-alarm mesh, and 
‘record was explicit. Old Cadmus Dilk 
3 buried from there in October; the 
‘es of reéntry thereafter were December 
rd, February thirteenth, and April sev- 
h. This was November eighteenth. 
‘So much for your infallible burglar 
rm,’’ commented the Comte de Sorges, 
ding up his hands. “It was in May that 
came out of the hospital with a silver 
te tacked in his skull. He got tangled up 
h a polo mallet, you may remember.” 
picked up a newspaper that recounted 

episodes in the career of poor Barry, 
0in his nursery days already had twenty 
lions to play with. ‘“‘Here it is—ah! The 
mty-fourth of May. He went abroad 
next week, asI recollect. I can get that 
e exact—it was on the Paris.”’ 
‘With his bodyguard?” asked Oliver. 
“Always.” The comte nodded, and 
ked keenly at Parr and Armiston. They 
‘e sitting in Armiston’s study. ‘‘The 
ir devil never had a chance, from the day 
was born,” said the comte. ‘‘ His mother 
s obsessed with the idea he would be kid- 
jed. He used to crawl out through a 
2 in the fence when he was a kid. She 
s always changing the army of nurses 
‘guards. He ran away and went fishing 
h a stick of dynamite when he was 
lve—blew off his right foot. And even 
h that tin foot he would try to stick on 
orse and play polo!” 

When did he come back from abroad?” 
ed Parr. 

We didn’t know he had come back until 
zot the papers in Washington last night. 
tt may sound odd to you,”’ added De 
zes. 

That is six months. You didn’t make 
diries during that time?”’ asked Parr. 
No, we took particular care not to.” 
We?” said Parr. “Who?” 

His mother,” said De Sorges. “His es- 
ades had become very distast—painful, 
ier. I think she prayed he might die. 
refuses to come here now. This past six 
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months has been the only peace she has 
known. I honestly believe she hasn’t a tear 
left to shed.”’ 

“Yet she kept his guards, didn’t she?”’ 
asked Parr. 

“No, not of recent years. It was he who 
employed them. He never would fight un- 
less he was drunk—and then he couldn’t. 
He always had his huskies handy. Pick 
them up and you’ll find out when he came 
back.” The comte added after a slight 
pause: ‘‘Find the electrician who soldered 
that lead box and you’ll have the man you 
are looking for?” 

“Why an electrician?’’ asked Oliver. 

“It would take an electrician to walk 
through that burglar-alarm mesh without 
tripping it,’’ replied De Sorges. ‘‘Or,” he 
added, “‘turn up the man who touched off 
the fire.”’ 

“That was spontaneous combustion,” 
said Parr. ‘It’s not unusual in coal dust.” 

“But there was no coal dust there,’’ said 
De Sorges. ‘‘There hasn’t been an ounce of 
coal in that house for years. The old man 
used electricity for heat. It was one of his 
eccentricities. No, that house was fired to 
destroy it and everything in it.” 

A musing silence fell on the group. Mrs. 
Albaugh came in in the midst of it with 
some fresh newspapers and a fat envelope 
from the clipping bureau—more murder. 
Going on, she examined the stranger with 
ill-concealed curiosity. She had brought in 
the card—Comte Aléne Marie Louis de 
Sorges—and had been hovering outside the 
door. 

De Sorges was not the usual comic-opera 
or Sunday-newspaper type of count. There 
was nothing in his accent to betray his 
lineage. It was a careful English, but he 
paraded the localisms and colloquialisms like 
anative. He was of that easily assimilable 
type, his attire quite as inconspicuous and 
in as good taste as his speech. To look at 
him now, lounging easily in his chair, an 
athletic trainer would say that he would 
strip well. 

To see him with his wife, Barry’s elder 
sister, the contrast was amusing. He was 
entirely democratic in his attitude toward 
the world, while the comtesse assumed all 
the airs of Continental arrogance—that was 
her adaptation of noblesse oblige. As the 
male representative of the family, the 
comte had motored on from Washington 
during the night to place himself at the 
disposal of the department. He was well- 
known to the public as an amateur sports- 
man and athlete, an avocation he pursued 
with dignity and distinction. For a num- 
ber of years he had held several swimming 
championships; he fenced and played ten- 
nis among the foremost few. He did not 
play golf—that was a young man’s game, 
he said, and it came in when he was too old 
to learn. He was thirty-eight. 

He dabbled in science. Recently he had 
presented a paper before the Engineering 
Societies on The Decay Effect of the Oscil- 
lating Current and its Application to the 
Pendleton Theory, whatever that may be. 
Coming into the Dilk family when it was 
running to weeds, it was the general opin- 
ion—even of the ironic newspaper-reading 
public—that he fully accounted for himself 
to the world. 

The door opened and Mrs. Albaugh an- 
nounced with empressement that the com- 
tesse was calling on long distance. 

“Better take her in here,” said Oliver 
quickly, and he led the way to the little 
writing room in the rear. Returning, he 
closed the door behind him and resumed his 
chair. Parr raised his eyes and regarded 
Oliver with that curious fixed stare that 
was so much a habit with him. When the 
comte returned Oliver was playing soli- 
taire with his clippings. 

“How is she taking it?’’ asked Parr. 

The comte hesitated. He had a curious 
look of distaste. ‘‘ You know, I have been 
brought up in a family where death, in 
whatever guise, has invariably meant some- 
thing stupendous,” he said. ‘“‘Here,’”’ he 
said oddly, looking from one to the other, 
“it is nothing. Except for the outrageous 
manner of taking off, perhaps-a desirable 
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elimination. After all, I suppose, we can 
hardly blame them. As you say in your 
language, a dead sorrow is better than a liv- 
ing one.’”’ He made a motion as if to brush 
his own words aside. ‘It is something we 
must finish decently, that is all,’’ he added. 

“You went to considerable trouble to 
save him from drowning, off Point Carmel 
last winter, didn’t you?”’ said Parr. 

The holder of a hundred championship 
swimming medals passed this off with a 
shrug—to him it was child’s play, where to 
another it would have been heroism. He 
did save Barry’s life. De Sorges turned in 
his chair, glanced about the room like an 
alert dog trying to scent out something. 
A soft sputter, a sharp snap came from one 
corner. He stared. ‘Is your radio turned 
on?” he asked. 

Oliver was idly snapping on and off his 
desk lamp. ‘“‘Yes,’”’ began Oliver. ‘‘ Yes— 


that is—yes; I am ageing some tubes.” As” 


he turned the lamp on again, simultane- 
ously from the far corner came a loud click. 

Parr laughed. ‘Ageing your grand- 
mother,” he chuckled. ‘‘We don’t have to 
be mysterious, Oliver.’’ He turned to the 
comte. “I get reports from my office by 
code,”’ he explained to him. “It’s handy 
because they can catch me any place I hap- 
pen to be where there is a receiver. I’m 
leaving that open on the chance something 
will turn up.” 

This pleased the technical mind of the 
noble scientist. He went over to the corner 
looking for the loud-speaker whence the 
sounds came. He found none until his eye 
lit on a huge Japanese parasol that clung 
to the wall like a circular butterfly, as an 
interior decoration. This was Oliver’s cone, 
a four-foot affair. The comte was de- 
lighted. 

““Why would any idiot go to the trouble 
or incur the danger of breaking into that 
house and burying the lead box in the cel- 
lar?””? demanded Oliver. ‘‘There are so 
many simpler ways of disposing of it.” 

“But once done,” said De Sorges, resum- 
ing his chair, “‘you must admit it is very 
effective. The sea does give up its dead. 
The cadaver doesn’t burn very well. It’s 
quite a problem to hide a thing like that 
and have it stay hid. That old house 
wouldn’t be opened for say twenty years. 
Then what? Nothing. I think it was a 
masterly stroke, and that you have to deal 
with a very clever fellow.” 

“That is speculative, very questionable,” 
objected Oliver. ‘‘That house might be 
wrecked in a week.”’ 

*“Not at all,’’ said De Sorges. ‘Study 
the history of the Dilk holdings. They are 
not for sale. They are not improved. Sev- 
eral of them stand boarded up. Mean- 
time the land under them is doubling in 
value every six or eight years. Let the 
other fellow do the improving. Hang on— 
twenty, thirty, forty years—then skim the 
cream. That is the history of the Dilk for- 
tune. That house was as safe as a tomb.” 

“Then why try to burn it down?” de- 
manded Oliver. 

“T think he lost his head there,’ said 
De Sorges. His eyes narrowed. ‘‘That’s 
where you will burn him,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
something he did yesterday morning. The 
rest of the clews are old and mildewed.”’ 

“Would you have done it that way?” 
broke in Parr. 

“Burned it down, you mean?”’ 

“No. Buried it in the cellar.” 

“ec No.”’ 

“Yet you think it effective,” said Parr. 

“For someone else, not for me.” De 
Sorges smiled slightly. ‘‘ You overlook the 
fact that I—or rather my wife, which is the 
same thing—would profit to the extent of 
some, oh, say thirty millions by Barry’s 
death. We would have had to produce evi- 
dence of his death to collect. Why hide it 
away?” 

“Only seven years,’”’ said Parr. ‘‘Then 
you could have had him declared dead. 
Meantime your estate would go on doubling 
every six or eight years. It would be very 
good interest for your patience.” 

A curious look of disgust spread over the 
comte’s face. ‘‘I think it might seem too 
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long a time for me, under the circum- 
stances,”’ he said. 

Armiston, toying again with his little 
reading lamp, accidentally turned it on and 
off, and the Japanese parasol snapped an- 
grily in response. Then, quite abruptly, the 
parasol emitted a rapid succession of snaps, 
dots. Someone was calling, a telegrapher 
somewhere was fanning his key. It chat- 
tered “‘di, di, di, di, di, di, di, di, di 

Parr held up a finger. 

“Just a moment,” he cautioned. He 
stepped over to the radio receiver; he lifted 
the lid and touched some tender spot in- 
side with a finger tip. He tapped it twice, 
then once. The parasol in response chir- 
ruped in a birdlike voice, ‘‘ Di, di—di.” 

“Are you sending?” cried De Sorges, 
infatuated. 

Parr smiled, pleased himself with his lit- 
tleshow. ‘‘I’m telling him to go ahead,” he 
said. ‘“‘That’s about the extent of my fist 
these days. I can read though. One never 
forgets that. It’s like swimming.” 

“But does that receiver radiate enough 
for you to get a message out of here—to 
actually transmit?” 

“‘They all do,’ said Parr comfortably. 
“‘Very handy little domestic utensils, if you 
know how ” He held up his pencil for 
silence. 

The Japanese parasol, speaking in rough 
gutturals, the voice of an archaic spark with 
no logarithmic decrement, began: ‘‘ Di, di, 
dah, di—di, di—di, dah, di—di, di, di— 
dah ——” 

Parr’s pencil moved, forming letters in 
that telltale chirography of the old-time 
operator who learned his trade before the 
days of the typewriter. A tense stillness 
prevailed in the room. Once, when the 
thing paused, the comte breathed to Oliver, 
“‘Can you read it?” 

“No. Can you?” 

‘“‘No. Tremendously clever, eh?” 

The spark came leaping out of the para- 
sol again. Parr wrote: ‘‘First June. Did 
not sail. Name on passenger list. Two pre- 
vious attempts.” 

The thing ceased to utter, like a mechan- 
ical doll run down. Parr crumpled the 
paper and tossed it aside. His eyes trav- 
eled from Armiston to De Sorges and re- 
mained fixed there in sightless reverie. Few 
men could withstand the fixed gaze of the 
man hunter for long. De Sorges shifted un- 
easily. Finally Parr roused himself. He 
turned to Oliver. 

“This affair should clear up quickly 
now,” he said absently. He turned and 
stared at the magic parasol. ‘Did it evér 
occur to you that a murderer does not begin 
to be subtle until he ceases to be clever?” 
he asked. Oliver looked up as if he had 
heard this somewhere before. ‘‘He uses the 
tools he is surest of,’’ said Parr. ‘“‘That’s 
where he falls down. That’s where this one 
is falling down badly.” 

“Tf you will permit me, I think you are 
rather sanguine,” said De Sorges. “It 
seems to me much more involved than you 
appreciate. These things don’t solve them- 
selves.” 

“You don’t know the man I’ve got work- 
ing on this job,” replied Parr. He smiled 
grimly. ‘‘He’s probably sitting on the mur- 
derer’s doorstep now, waiting for him to 
come home.’ Parr suddenly leaned forward 
and tapped De Sorges on the knee, the while 
he held him with his famous glare. ‘‘ Mur- 
der,” said Parr, rolling the word on the end 
of his tongue, “‘is not an accident. It isa 
system. He can’t escape his own scheming — 
that is, if he is clever. If he is stupid he has 
a pretty good chance of going scot-free. It 
is the clever man who loses his sense of 
proportion. He overlooks trifles. For in- 
stance, in this case, the time of day.” 

“Do you know, within three months, 
when this crime was committed?” said the 
comte, who was not impressed. 

“The murderer entered Number 56 at 
10:13 A.M. on the first day of June,” said 
Parr. ‘‘He came out at 11:12.” 

Even Oliver turned to stare. The comte 
was staring at Parr with that curious un- 
flinching gaze of a man looking at the sun, 
a rare accomplishment. 
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“T’m afraid I don’t follow,’’ said De 
Sorges, after what seemed an interminable 
second, with an air of apologetic doubt. 
“Poor Barry sailed on the Paris on the 
third of June.” 

“Oh, it was the third?” said Parr. 

“T recollect very well now—it was the 
third,” said De Sorges. ‘‘It is a date easily 
verified. In any event it was after the 
first.” 

“Did you see him off, De Sorges?”’ asked 
Parr. 

ee No.”’ 

“Did any of the family?” 

“T think not.” 

“Then of your own knowledge you can’t 
swear he did sail,’”’ said Parr. 

“The passenger list will show,” 
De Sorges. 

Oliver was again snapping his light on 
and off. The Japanese parasol snapped 
angrily. The comte turned on Oliver with 
some irritation. ‘‘You will pardon me, I 
am sure,” he said, excusing his gesture. 
‘My nerves are on edge. This isn’t a par- 
ticularly pleasant ——’” 

The parasol came to life abruptly with a 
long flutter of dots. 

“Here is something now!” exclaimed 
Parr, and he went over to the receiver and 
tapped out his go-ahead signal on that 
tender spot. Parr looked at the clock, took 
up his pencil, paused, waiting. That gut- 
tural spark coming out of the void began 
again with its dots and dashes—di, di, 
dah 

It was slow sending, about ten words to 
the minute. Parr’s pencil moved, forming 
each letter perfectly. He had the old trick 
of his train-dispatcher days of never lifting 
the pencil from the paper; and he had the 
manner of one utterly oblivious of the pur- 
port of the letters he ran into words, and of 
the words he ran into trailing phrases. 
Oliver was leaning back in his chair in the 
dark of his corner. He made no movement, 
not a sound came from him. De Sorges 
had turned, and in a frozen attitude was 
staring at the parasol. 

Parr wrote: ‘First, January, with boat; 
second, May, with mallet. First prevented 
by rescue stop catboat appearing inoppor- 
tunely from behind inlet. Lighthouse 
keeper telescope witnessed beginning. Stand 
by. Coming.” The thing ceased to click. 

There was a long silence the while they 
waited. The three men, who seemed hardly 
to be drawing breath in their rigid atten- 
tion, stared at the parasol. De Sorges 
made the first move. It was a simple 
enough gesture, taking his watch out of a 
vest pocket, but the eyes of the two men 
instinctively followed the hand. De Sorges 
studied the watch for a moment. 

He said in a level voice, ‘‘I promised to 
call my wife at this hour. She is naturally 
anxious.’”’ He arose, bowed to Oliver. 
“With your permission,” he said. It was 
Parr who nodded assent. 

The comte’s eye lingered almost imper- 
ceptibly on his hat and stick, but he made 
his way to the door without them. His 
nervous tension betrayed itself as his hand 
fell on the door knob. He drew open the 
door swiftly—and stepped back. Two peo- 
ple, in the act of entering, blocked his exit. 
One was little Pelts, the street sweeper of 
yesterday morning, now his own shabby 
self. He had a woman in tow—an over- 
dressed dowdy thing who had been weeping 
through her make-up. At sight of the 
comte she threw up her hands and shrieked 
and made to flee, but Pelts held her fast. 
De Sorges was glaring at her. 

“Ah, the irregular female!” exclaimed 
Parr, who still held his chair. It was the 
sorceress who had beguiled the last hours of 
the disreputable old Cadmus Dilk. Since 
that key had been turned against her she 
had come back to haunt this block day 
after day, the scene of her brief taste of 
luxury and magnificence. 

The handsome Morel, no longer a fire- 
man, appeared suddenly from nowhere and 
pushed his way into the center of the group. 
He glanced at Parr for instructions. 

“Better put on the bracelets, Morel,” 
said Parr. Morel never took his eyes from 
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the woman, whose very features seemed { 
fade beneath the mask of terror. His dis 
taste for this cruel act, the clap of doom 
every prisoner, showed in his face. ( 
fumbled at his side pocket for the bracelets 
He made a single gesture, and the thin 
clinked metallically on the wrists of Comt 
Aléne Marie Louis de Sorges. The woman 
the irregular female, fumbling helplessly 
her throat, fell in a heap. 

De Sorges, with mutterings of imbe 
rage, raised his hands as if to rend 
manacles apart with his enormous stren 
Then the sudden sense of the depth of tl 
degradation these shiny wristlets symbol 
ized came over him. His hands fell, his fae 
set. He looked down on the woman wh 
was opening her eyes. 

“So it was you!”’ he snarled. 

There was no need of an accuser now, 0} 
the man who had finally succeeded in blot 
ting out poor Barry after two bungling at 
tempts. That first fluke, when he had al 
but succeeded in drowning the drunke 
boy, he had cleverly converted into an a¢ 
of heroism when those fishermen so ino 
portunely came on the scene. The press 0 
two continents had lauded him for tha 
act. Then, in May, the same damnabl 
luck that pursued him had deflected 
polo mallet by the shade of a hair. Ant 
now this woman—and the fire! The womai 
crawling behind Pelts, was muttering, “ 
saw you! I saw you! Thank God, I say 
you!”’ 

“So you do read the code?” came th 
drawling voice of Parr. The comte sai 
nothing. ‘‘Take him away,” ordered Pai 
The door shut on the unpleasant spectacle 
There was some commotion outside, of #] 
wagon arriving. Morel ran back at the le 
minute. A 

“Did it come through all right, chief?’ 
he asked eagerly. 

“Fine!” said Parr, beaming. 
telegrapher, never anything else.” 

It had been Morel, concealed in a roo 
across the hall, who had tapped off the cod 
messages which the Japanese parasol hi 
enunciated with such deadly effect. Olive 
himself had written those messages earli 
in the morning in preparation for this te 
and had given the cues for their sendin 
with the clicks from his innocent electri 
light. 

‘His nerve broke,’’ said Oliver as Mor 
withdrew, ‘‘when you gave him the ho 
and the day he moved the box in. Did yo 
notice his hands grip the chair arms? 
Parr nodded, his eyes gleaming. ‘‘ Were! 
you taking a long chance, Parr?” 

“Not at all,’’ responded the man hunte 
“The recording instrument of the burgla 
alarm system showed a slight disturban 
on the time chart for that'day. They ser 
man around; but he found nothing. Ih 
pened to notice it in going over the cha 
I thought I’d like to have a look inside 
house. That’s why we touched off t 
spontaneous combustion yesterday mor 
ing.’ 

He selected a stogy, making a wry fae 
over it. ‘‘Speaking of long shots,”’ he said 
striking a light, ‘‘you seem to have pottet 
a bird on the wing yourself.” 

Oliver picked up two newspaper clip 
pings. They were not stamped and date 
by his clipping bureau. They were from 
private collection. One recorded the her 
rescue from drowning of Barry Dilk 
Comte de Sorges, the international cha 
pion. The other related the episode of th 
polo mallet, an accident during practice 

“He might have got away with it once, 
said he. ‘‘But not twice. It was simp) 
enough. Occupational tools of murder 
That boat was scuttled too far offshore 10 
anyone but a great swimmer to get back 
And a polo mallet.’’ He turned and loo 
out of the window. ‘And the house.’ 
shook his head. ‘‘He couldn’t resist thal 
house!”’ 

“How about the lighthouse keeper am 
his telescope?’”’ asked Parr, with a gmill 
smile. 

Oliver admitted that was pure fiction, 
final touch in the process of applying Ui 
third degree via the Japanese parasol. 
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with grudging admiration. “I tried hard 
enough, but she’d always come back. Even 
after the big storm, when I thought surely 
we'd lost her.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Gay. ‘‘She was here 
cleaning up, sort of, the day I got left, and 
we made friends at once. And of course I 
wasn’t quite so rude as to exactly fire 
Hattie-Belle.”’ 

She smiled demurely. 

“Daddy thinks it best to let difficult peo- 
ple resign,” she murmured. “It saves them 
their faces, and you an enemy.” 

“But how did you get Hattie-Belle to 
resign?” 

“Oh, the best way with a woman. I mar- 
ried her off.” 

““Y oufound a husband for Hattie-Belle!”’ 
cried Thor, more and more astonished. 

Oh, no, indeed! Hattie-Belle had at- 
tended to that herself. I told you, Thor, 
she’s a woman!’’ Gay’s tone was rather 
impatient. ‘‘The color doesn’t make any 
difference. I said to her, ‘Look here, 
Hattie-Belle, I bet anything you’ve got a 
beau, haven’t you?’ And she said, ‘Yas’m! 
Sho is!’ And I said, ‘Well, why don’t you 
marry him, then?’ And she said she didn’t 
have no trousseau.” 

Gay hesitated, a mischievous sparkle 
came into her eyes, and she lowered her 
voice. 

“So I gave her a trousseau, a perfectly 


lovely one, out of Constance’s things. She” 


had such loads, she’ll never miss ’em.”’ 

Thor roared with laughter. 

“That’s the first time you’ve laughed 
since I’ve been here,’ Gay remarked im- 
personally. 

He blushed. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” shesaid. ‘‘I know 
you thought I was a flat tire. But don’t 
things go just about as well, now I’m here, 
as when Marcia og 

“Oh, much better!” Thor replied, with 
shocking ingratitude toward the lady who 
had sacrificed herself. 

“But look here, Gay!”’ exclaimed Thor. 
“Tf Hattie-Belle’s gone, who’s cleaning up 
my studio?” 

Gay blushed in her turn. 

“Oh, I—why, I’ve been doing that. It’s 
no trouble.” 

“When? You never come in while I’m 
painting.” 

“‘T do it before you get here in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But Great Scott, Gay!”’ .Thor’s slang 
was terribly old-fashioned, thought Gay. 
“Great Scott! That means you must get 
up about seven o’clock!”’ 

“T love getting up early!’ she cried, 
coloring more deeply. ‘‘You ask Con- 
stance. I was always up hours before she 
was, at home. I always rode before break- 
fast. And just lots of times, it was so early 
none of the maids were down, and I’d go 
into the kitchen and make coffee for myself. 
That’s why I know how. You needn’t 
think I’m just doing it for you, Mr. Thor- 
vald Ware!”’ 

Her tone had become so defiant, almost 
belligerent, that Thor felt called upon to 
apologize. 

“Oh, of course I didn’t think you were 
doing it for me,” he said hastily. 

“T can’t bear to see things all pushed 
about!”’ Gay cried angrily. ‘‘I clean up for 
my own comfort and Constance’s—that’s 
all! The same with breakfast too!”’ 

“T quite understand, Gay,” he soothed, 
rather bewildered, and, somehow, vaguely 
hurt. ‘I’m not such a conceited idiot as to 
think you’d do anything just for my sake. 
As a matter. of fact, I know you don’t even 
like me much.” 

His tone had become stiff with injured 
male vanity. 

Gay refused to look at him, kept her head 
down like a sulky child. 

“T can’t let you make a little slavey out 
of yourself though,” Thor said. “‘We must 
get another maid.” 

She looked him straight in the eye now. 
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“You can’t afford a servant, Thorvald 
Ware,”’ she told him bluntly. 

He gasped, then laughed. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I listened, when you and 
mother and daddy were talking in Mid- 
land.” .: 

“That’s more than Constance did,” he 
remarked somewhat grimly. 

“T know, ”’ said Gay, shaking her head 
with maternal indulgence. ‘Constance 
doesn’t ever take much responsibility. I 
guess we’ll have to manage this thing for 
her, Thor.”’ 

He burst out laughing at the childish, 
solemn face. 

“Right-o, Flo-Flo!”’ 

“Don’t call me that!” 

She crimsoned hotly, and almost stamped 
her foot. Then a smile stirred the corners of 
her mouth, and her eyes were shyly sweet. 

“Why, Thor, you haven’t called me that 
since we were in Midland. Does that mean 
you aren’t mad at me any longer for crash- 
ing in here?” 

“T’m sorry,” he apologized. “And I 
won’t call you any of those silly names I 
used to! I know you don’t like it. Be- 
sides’’—he looked at Gay thoughtfully— 
“yvou’re not at all the fluffy sort of person I 
thought you. You're really quite sensible.” 

“Thanks, if you mean that for a compli- 
ment,” she replied dryly. ‘“‘Constance 
would think it was an insult.” 

“T don’t mean you look sensible!’ he 
hastened to explain. And then, really see- 
ing Gay for the first time—for ‘“‘love is 
blind”’ means blind to everyone but the be- 
loved—Thor began to smile with a sort of 
tender amusement. 

“What a jolly little brother you’d have 
made!”’ 

On this particular morning, Gay had just 
come back from the park, and was still in 
her brown riding habit and round felt hat. 

“You know, you remind me of someone,” 
Thor added thoughtfully. “Wait now— 
who is it?” 

His smile flashed out again. 
Asticot!”’ 

“Oh!” said Gay, smiling, too, in recog- 
nition of an old friend, but she hid her 
pleasure beneath a jeer. 

“The Beloved Vagabond,” she mocked. 
“T suppose you think you’re that? Well, 
Thor, you aren’t much of a vagabond; 
still—call me Asticot.”’ 

So with this entente cordiale established, 
things in the little household began to run 
smoothly, and Thor, who had despaired of 
ever getting his life back into a routine, now 
found himself, to his relief and delight, once 
more living by the clock. 

Constance rarely came down before noon 
these days, and Gay could slip so quietly 
through the studio with the breakfast tray 
that Thor was not disturbed. Gracious, and 
charming, and beautiful, beautifully dressed 
and groomed, Constance would appear at 
lunchtime, and she and Thov would go out 
together. Gay usually refused to accom- 
pany them, in spite of their polite, though 
half-hearted invitations. 

Constance’s afternoons, now, were filled 
with engagements 
friends—at least, for Thor’s peace of mind, 
all diversions were described as hen parties. 
It was no longer possible to avoid people, 
and, besides, as Gay very urgently pointed 
out, Constance must have some recreation. 
So Thor was left undisturbed practically 
all day, and thanked fortune—instead of 
Gay—for it. 

What Gay did in the afternoons, was 
rather a mystery. Immediately after lunch, 
she tucked a little notebook, and a few small 
red-bound volumes under her arm, and 
went off somewhere. On the Subway, that 


“ Petit 


much Thor knew, because, one day, much to — 


his surprise, he saw Gay diving down into a 
Subway station, instead of hailing a taxi. 
Constance laughingly said she believed Gay 
was turning bluestocking and taking a 
course of lectures at Columbia, and she 


with her feminine: 


used to tease Gay when she came home at 
dinnertime, looking rather pale and tired. 

“What was it this afternoon, Gay? So- 
cialism, or Sanskrit, or the art of the cave 
dwellers?” 

But Gay, though she grinned good- 
naturedly, refused to answer, and she hid 
the little red-bound volumes away in the 
one bureau drawer which Constance had 
rather grudgingly spared her. And when 
she appeared, one day, with a bandage 
around her wrist and right thumb and fore- 
finger, and Constance laughed: ‘“‘So it’s 


chemistry! Are you planning to go into 


daddy’s plant?’’ Gay only smiled wanly— 
the bandaged fingers still hurt rather 
badly—and retorted: ‘‘ No, daddy wouldn’t 
let me fool around his business, and I don’t 
blame him! I wouldn’t let anyone fool 
around mine.” 

“Just what is your business, love?” 
asked Constance, amused. 

Gay lay down on her bed, and stared up 
at the ceiling. 

““Mine’s what yours is,’ she replied 
cryptically, “‘and I’m getting ready for it 
like you ought to.” 

“What can you mean?” 

“Well, my goodness,” cried Gay, bounc- 
ing up against the pillows, her cheeks quite 
flushed, ‘‘why shouldn’t you learn how to 
be a wife? You wouldn’t go into any other 
profession without some training!” 

“Whose wife are you going to be?”’ asked 
Constance calmly. ‘I didn’t know, to be 
brutally frank, darling, that anyone had 
asked you.” 

‘“What’s that got to do with it?” Gay 
was quite irritated. ‘‘Any husband de- 
serves some kind of an education.” 

“Well, if you are thinking of Dickie 
Lawrence,’”’ said Constance, “‘and I do 
think Dickie is quite sweet on you, Gay, 
though he used to say he could never love 
another woman but me—if you’re seriously 
thinking of Dick, the very best possible 
preparation for matrimony with him would 
be to learn the Charleston!” 

“Oh, Dickie is nothing but a child!” 
cried Gay impatiently. 

“Ts it Tollie then?” asked Constance, in 
an elaborately careless voice, but her eyes 
were intent, and a tiny frown creased her 
smooth brow. 

It had not pleased Constance, who had a 
truly feminine dog-in-the-manger attitude 
toward her admirers, to observe both 
Dickie Lawrence and Tollie displaying an 
interest in Gay. Tollie, in fact, might be 
said to be rushing her, although he had told 
Constance he was never interested in young 
girls. He frequently sent Gay flowers— 
though, as Thor rather scornfully pointed 
out, no one with any appreciation of per- 
sonality would send Gay orchids. He often 
rode with Gay in the park. He arranged 
parties, where it was quite plain that Gay 
was the guest of honor. And the climax 
came, one evening, when Tollie’s sister 
chaperoned Gay on a party to which Con- 
stance was not invited. It vaguely humili- 
ated Constance to see Gay set forth in the 
splendor of a new evening wrap—white 
velvet lined with lobster-red crépe—and 
Tollie’s limousine, while she remained 
quietly at home. She became so restless 
that Thor had to take her out dancing. 

“Tt makes one feel frightfully middle- 
aged to sit at home!”’ Constance apolo- 
gized. “I really don’t think it’s good for 
one’s morale!”’ 

And Thor had a sudden terrified vision 
of the long years ahead of him—he had 
worked very hard that day, and was aw- 
fully tired—of years and years, with three 
hundred and sixty-five, and occasionally 
three hundred and sixty-six, evenings in 
each year, in which he must dance and 
dance, and throw away his hard-earned 
money. Hewas getting quite panicky about 
money. It seemed incredible that he could 
have spent so much in so short a time. 
Constance had come to New York in Jan- 
uary, and this was only the end of March, 
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but already he had spent practically all 
his savings, and his checking account j 
perilously low. About all he could ma 
next month, would be the rent, and 
stance’s allowance, unless Rita paid hj 
something. 
He had counted on getting the thousay 
dollars for her portrait when he left M 
land, but, as yet, she had paid him nothin 
although the first portrait had been alt 
at her command, and Thor had spent hoy 
upon hours of his precious time on 
second portrait, simply strangling 
artistic conscience meanwhile. It 
nothing but hack work, as joyless as 
form of uncreative labor. Yet an arti 
must wait until it suited the purchase 
pay. Thor envied the butcher and ice 
Brooding on these matters, of y 
Constance knew nothing—for it was ¢ 
useless to talk to her about money—1 
tried to economize, that evening, in 
choice of a cabaret. With assumed en 
asm, he described to Constance a ce 
little cellar which was so Bohemian—ho 
he hated that sort of pseudo-artistic atn 
phere himself, but women always ador 
But it turned out that Constance, th 
she adored Bohemia, was quite as partic 
about that as everything else. ‘After 
has seen the real thing in Paris, my d 
Thor”’—anyway, this place was si 
dirty and terrible, and such ordinary pe 
ple—Thor paid the comparatively mod 
ate check, and took Constance to a [ 
where the couvert charge was all th 
should be. And still there was a little 
contented frown on Constance’s forek 
She was visualizing Gay, who had look 
unusually pretty in a little bright-red fro 
with a white flower on the shoulder, daneir 
with Tollie—who was a better dancer | 
Thor—at a night club so exclusive that 
had once refused reservations to a 
known society woman or so it was sa 
chaperoned by Tollie’s sister, who 
been a famous beauty, and had mar 
and divorced a count, and could have hi 
another if she’d wanted him. While ] 
Constance was all alone with Thor, i 
rather second-rate place—it was dreary 
to be in a crowd of your own among tl 
crowd—with Thor actually looking d 
pressed over the bill! Tollie had the 
of spending money invisibly. And was 
it just as vulgar to spend it painfull 
ostentatiously? 
All at once, Constance was awar 
something vaguely unsatisfactory in T| 
appearance. 
“T wonder, darling,’’ she murmureé¢ 
you don’t need a new dinner coat?” 
He looked at her with startled eyes, 
mayed by that first stone of the avalane 
personal criticism which matrimony brin} 
down on one’s head. 
There was a suspicion of dryness inh 
tone. 
“A new dinner coat? I can’t afforé 
She moved her shoulders impatient 
“That’s becoming a cliché of yours, isi 
its Lorne 
They drove home in silence, and, att 
door, she gave him a cool cheek to kis 
“‘T shan’t ask you to come up,”’ she sa 
in a curiously cool, hard voice. ‘‘ Gay call 
have come home so early, and there wor 
be anyone to chaperon us!” 
He flushed angrily. She hadn’t forg 
their last quarrel then. He was abot 
retort, but closed his lips firmly. | 
“Stubborn mouth,” thought Constant 
“Queer I never noticed it before.” 
When she got upstairs, she was surp 
to find Gay already at home, and halfway 
bed. 
“What’s the matter?” exclaimed 
stance. 
“Nothing,” answered Gay placidly, pu 
ing off a stocking. 
“But didn’t you have a good time? 
“As good as you could expect.” 
“Did you like Tollie’s sister?” 
(Continued on Page 94) 


The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical supplies are shipped. 
A mark of reliability. 
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wo ways to keep cool 


1D to the sea in ships is one way. Down in 
front of a Graybar Electric Fan the other—this 
way more convenient and quite as refreshing. 

The Graybar Electric Fan is shipped under the 
same identifying tag as 60,000 other quality elec- 
trical supplies. These supplies cover virtually every 


electrical requirement of industry and the home. 

The Graybar Electric Company is the successor to 
the Supply Department of Western Electric with its 
56 years’ experierice. Through a nationwide system 
of 58 distributing offices Graybar is amply equipped 
to fill America’s electrical needs. 
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VERY man knows a well- 
groomed appearance is im- 
portant to success,—by reflecting 
leadership, it 


“gets you some- 


where.” But have you ever stopped 
to think how indispensable is the 
| of. a good barber? He puts 


t, feel 


your best and Do your best. 


you in trim to look your best 


Most of the prosperous men you 


know will tell that their barbers 


are essential to their leadership. 


9 


is the hall-mark of refine- 
ment that perfects well- 
groomed hair. Recognized 
as the best for quarter of 
a century, your barber will 
There 


“take home 


apply it skillfully. 


is also a handy 


bottle” obtainable at your y es ‘ 
11S 1S THe 

barber’s. You will appre- Take Home 

ciate it—and so will the Bottle 


folks at home. 


The Barber Shop is a Service Station 
for Men who Care to Keep 
Well Groomed 
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| torted Constance coolly, 
don’t like Caroline because I stopped with 
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“No.” Gay vigorously brushed her hair. 

“Why?” 

“Tried to high-hat me—the tattooed 
countess !”’ 

‘*Well, how do you like Tollie?”’ 

‘Same as ever.” 

“And how much is that?” 

““Who cares?” replied Gay, scrambling 
into bed, and clicking off the light. 

From that time on, there was a covert 
duel between the two sisters, a fencing of 
words, with Constance trying to find out 
just how interested Tollie was in Gay, and 
Gay in him, and Gay parrying the thrusts 
with noncommittal phrases of cheerful 
slang. ‘‘Who cares?”’ or indifferently ut- 
tering that extreme of youthful praise, 
““He’s the berries!” 

Thor, meanwhile, had taken up the 
strangest, hostile attitude toward Tollie. 
Before, he had never minded having Tollie 
about, had seemed to like him, and not be 
in the least jealous of him. Now, he was 
always muttering to Gay, ‘“‘That man’s too 
old for you!” and criticizing Tollie’s taste, 
his possessions, his dress, his manner, and 
manners. And to Constance: ‘Look here! 
Do you think it’s quite the thing to let a 
jolly little kid like Gay run about all over 
New York with a man who’s old enough 
to be her father?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Thor! Gay is always 
chaperoned. Tollie’s sister, or Caroline 
Payne 

“Tollie’s sister needs a chaperon her- 
self,”’ said Thor grimly, ‘‘and I can’t endure 
Mrs. Payne!”’ 

“‘Tollie’s sister would be flattered,’’ re- 
“and you simply 


her after our famous quarrel.” 

“T don’t like Mrs. Payne because she 
tries to patronize me!”’ said Thor, flushing 
angrily. 

Constance had brought Mrs. Payne and 
some of her friends to tea, one afternoon, 
and Thor remembered it as one of the most 
disagreeable experiences of his whole life. It 
was not that he minded their knowing noth- 
ing about painting, for he had often shown 
pictures to people who had neither knowl- 
edge nor taste, but he did object to being 
treated like an amusing wild animal in a 
cage. 

They poked sticks, and threw peanuts, 
and hoped to hear him roar. Of course, 
some artists went in for that sort of thing, 
cultivated eccentricities, and scored heavily. 
It was easy enough to secure lady patrons 
with profuse hand kissing, and compliments, 
even easier to charm them by deliberately 
calculated rudeness. But no one who came 
to a studio for Bohemian atmosphere, could 
possibly forgive an artist for behaving like 
a normal man. 

Thor knew that it disappointed Con- 
stance’s friends—perhaps it disappointed 
Constance—that he didn’t wear a velvet 
jacket, or even asmock. Heusually worked 
in an old tweed suit, and absent-mindedly 
wiped his paint-stained hands on his trou- 
sers. It was only too apparent that his 
guests thought him too good, and his pic- 
tures too bad. They murmured, in a half- 
hearted way, that his canvases were nice, 
but they did not enjoy the nice atmosphere 
of his studio. They longed for thrills, and 
would have been intensely grateful for an 
emotional shock, but they did not care for 
intellectual stimulation. They took great 
pride in being modern, but they really 
hated new ideas. They wanted pictures to 
look like what some authority had already 
labeled art. Of course everyone understood, 
by this time, that it was the thing to ad- 
mire Cézanne, and Renoir, so they had no 
difficulty in appreciating the work of young 
painters who obviously imitated these 
masters. But Thor’s pictures were not 
reminiscent enough of the work of any one 
famous man, to give his guests a hint as to 
what they ought to think about him. They 
didn’t know how to place him, there didn’t 
seem to be any convenient label or tag, so 
his work must be nonsense. 

Thor could hardly have lived through 
that afternoon, if it hadn’t been for Gay. 
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She didn’t say much, didn’t rush to his de- 
fense—he couldn’t have borne that. She 
just quietly handed teacups, and cigarettes, 
but there was an ironical twinkle in her eye 
that told Thor she understood how absurd 
his tormentors were. And every now and 
then, her friendly, jolly little face turned 
toward him, and she threw back her shoul- 
ders like a defiant little boy, and her wide, 
silent smile said, ‘‘Oh, who cares?’”’ And 
then Thor was ashamed to care what such 
silly people thought. And he pretended so 
successfully not to care, that he even de- 
ceived Constance into believing him quite 
thick-skinned and insensitive. It annoyed 
her. She was humiliated, and it seemed 
only just that Thor should share a little of 
her humiliation. Not that she cared whether 
anyone liked his pictures—as a matter of 
fact, she didn’t like them herself—but she 
was chagrined at Thor’s failure to score a 
personal triumph. Half of Constance’s 
pleasure in conquest was to possess what 
other women wanted. But Caroline Payne 
and her crowd simply dismissed Thor with 
a gesture. 

“Oh, he’s good-looking, of course!”’ 

On the other hand, Caroline admired 
Tollie tremendously, and was engaged in 
that sort of cat’s-paw flirtation with him in 
which chaperons often indulge—letting 
their charges drag the chestnuts out of the 
fire, that is, instead of burning their own 
paws. Constance, who quite understood 
this ancient game, thought it amusing to 
pretend not to. So she and Caroline had 
become almost inseparable rivals. And on 
the day Rita was turned away from the 
studio, Constance and Caroline, who had 
gone out shopping together that morning, 
were lunching with Tollie, though Con- 
stance had not thought this latter detail of 
sufficient importance to mention to Thor. 

When Rita had gone, Gay waited until 
she heard Thor moving about in his studio, 
the staccato sound of the model’s voice, and 
the closing of the outer door. Then she 
called, and Thor came into the breakfast 
room, where Gay was spreading a yellow 
cloth on the low, round table. 

‘“Where’s Constance?”’ he asked wearily. 

Gay placed a bowl of jonquils in the 
center of the cloth, and stood back to ad- 
mire the effect. The sunlight from the 
casement window caught her hair, as 
crisply golden as the flowers. She had tied 
a pink-and-white checked apron over her 
plain little schoolgirlish frock, with its 
round white collar, and in her appearance 
there was an oddly appealing mixture 
of the softly feminine, and the defiantly 
boyish. 

““Constance’s with Caroline,’ Gay re- 
plied, without looking up. “I’m having 
my lunch at home.” 

“Well, I’ll run out somewhere, and get a 
bite,” he said. 

His voice was very tired. He had gotten 
thinner since he was in Midland, and a 
white line was etched at one corner of his 
mouth. A sharp pain stabbed Gay some- 
where in the left side, and ran down her 
body like lightning, until her knees felt 
weak. Blushing angrily, she lowered her 
eyes again, and spoke in a voice almost as 
gruff as a little boy’s. 

“You can have some of my lunch if you 
want to. There’s plenty.” 

He hesitated. 

“But I don’t want to put you to any 
trouble, Gay 

“Do you s’pose I’d ask you if it was? 
Who do you think you are?”’ 

She dashed into the kitchen, and a tan- 
talizing odor whiffed through the swinging 
door. 

‘Ragout,’’ announced Gay, lifting the 
cover from a steaming baking dish. ‘‘ Tastes 
much better than if you call it stew.” 

One golden eyebrow shot up, in a way 
she had of smiling at herself, 

‘Jolly good!” cried Thor, after the first 
mouthful. “But where on earth did you 
learn to cook?” 

“Cooking school,”’ she answered shortly. 

Her manner was so forbidding, that Thor 
didn’t dare question her further until 
luncheon was over. Then, when he had 
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lighted a cigarette and leaned back, relaxe¢ 
and comfortable, Thor said: 

“But when did you ever go to cookin 
school, Petit Asticot?”’ 

Gay was always more amenable if 
called her Asticot. It placed them in thei 
proper relationship, man to man. She 
spoke in a frank, boyish fashion. 5 

““Makes you feel like a fool to bea 
lutely dependent on servants; might 
well be a baby all your life, with a nurse 
I’ve been to school every afternoon since ] 
came here.” \ 

Thor shouted with laughter. 7 

“T never before heard of a girl who’d gi ve 
up Palm Beach for cooking lessons!” 

A furious magenta spread from Gay’ 
cheeks down to the little boyish collar, an¢ 
disappeared into more feminine territory 

“It’s none of your business what I do 
Thorvald Ware!” she cried rudely, getting 
up to clear away the dishes. 

He rose, too, and caught at her hand, t 
detain her. 

“Don’t be such a grouch, Asticot!’’ 

Their eyes, and their hands met at the 
same instant, and a queer thing happened t tc 
both of them. Both drew away at onee, 
Both felt vaguely dismayed, and even mo re 
obscurely disappointed. There was a slight, hi 
embarrassed pause. Then 

“Shall I help you?” he asked formal y 

“No. 

She marched into the kitchen, her bael 
very straight. And Thor did not see h 
again until late that afternoon, when 
tiptoed in as he was cleaning his brush 
Charlerot, from the studio downstairs, h 
come up to borrow a tube of Chinese ver. 
milion, and to invite them all to a party 
And Gay, who had constituted herself 2 
buffer between Thor and the world—al: 
most her first act had been to have the tele } 
phone moved from the studio—had made 
Charlerot wait in the ha!l. Thor went out. 
side, and gave him the paint, and declined 
the invitation. To his amazement, when he 
came back, Gay faced him with stern blue 


eyes. ‘ 
“Listen, Thorvald Ware!’ she | 
manded. ‘“‘Are you a snob?” i 
4 


He blushed hotly. 


“No! Why, no, I hope not!’ 
“Then, listen! Haven’t you got any 
friends?” 


“Friends? Why, of course! What a 
you getting at, Asticot?” i 

‘“‘Well,”’ she cried. “I haven’t seen any 
since I’ve been here! Except Charlerot 
and you always sort of brush him aside.”” 

“But Charlerot isn’t exactly a friend!” 
Thor explained. ‘‘ We never played aroun¢ 
with the same crowd. And his idea of ¢ 
good time is gin and wild women. I could n't 
let you and Constance go to his parties.” 

“T don’t care about the party. That’ 
not the point, ” declared Gay fierce ly 
“But if you’ve got a crowd, where is ' 
And why haven’t you introduced them 
Constance?”’ 

“T didn’t think she’d be interested,” | he 
mumbled. 

‘And are you interested in her crowi ” 
Gay persisted. : 

“ce No. ” j 

“Well, then, what are you going to dam 

Thor ran his hands through his hair, ant 
sank down on the couch. 

“‘T don’t know, Gay. I giveitup. V 
would you?”’ 

She stood over him, looking him straight 
in the eye. 

“T wouldn’t be so afraid of Constance- 
that’s one thing!” 

“Afraid?” 

His color mounted. 

“Yes, you are! You've just tried to live 
Constance’s life, instead of showing 
what yours is like. Besides, you can’t a 
to play around with her friends.” 

“T certainly cannot. And it isn’t on nl 
the money, Asticot, but I’m so darn sl 
all the time I can hardly think, and 
painting is simply rotten. Rotten!’ 
groaned. 

She sat down beside him. Her tone wa! 
more gentle as she asked: ey 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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: Tire Builder says— 
fF one comes back 


I’m penalized” 
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Miuuter knows rubber as few manufacturers can 
know it. Miller is the pioneer and acknowledged 
leader in the manufacture of rubber sundries of 
universal use. So great is the demand for Miller 
products that over 165 million articles bearing the 
Miller name were supplied to American homes last 
year—an average of seven to each family. 


HE Miller name has so long been associated with =< 
the finest in rubber that some car owners have the 
mistaken impression that Miller Balloons cost more 
than other low pressure tires. 


Without increasing the cost to car owners, Miller has 
pioneered and is now delivering the much sought-after 
road-shaped Balloon, with carcass molded to conform 
to the natural flattening of the tread under driving load. 
This revolutionary improvement, together with the 
Uniflex principle of construction, eliminates at once the 
chief cause of “‘spotty”’ wear in low pressure tires. 


Such contributions are characteristic of Miller. They 
disclose an understanding of tire problems and a mas- 
tery of tire construction that represent leadership. It is 
a natural consequence that these fine tires are found as 
standard equipment on America’s leading cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPAN Y 


General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 


Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester _ 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York gen F Te 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Oklahoma City cides tee 
Brooklyn Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 

Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 
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Now, when Jim gets those new kicks next 
pay day, and if she gives him that wide 
belt for his birthday—hot dog! 


One more year and he'll be voting. But there’s 
at least one person in town who has thought 
of him as a real man for some time now. 


The first night he called on her wearing the 
snowy new flannels, who should open the 
door but father! Jim winced, expecting some 
of the crude personal remarks that the old 
gentleman fondly regards as repartee. 


But Dad didn’t notice the way he asked if 

*S-s-stella’’ were in, or the pinkness around 
his ears. Dad was thinking, ““Darned, if the 
kid don’t look nice. 1 ought to get Tmyselt 
a pair o’them ice-cream pants!’ (*) 


“10c. a Button: $1.00 a Rip” 
originally was just a slogan—a 
homely, but sincere expression 
to the public of honest manu- 
facturing intent. Today, the 
slogan is a monument to a 
promise kept unswervingly for 
more than forty-six years—it is 
one of the tangible differences 
between Dutchess Trousers and 
other trousers. 


DUTCHESS 


proc | 1 70OuSerS 
& Knickers 


fOF a Bugton $1.99 a Rip 
POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. This series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 


“Going on Nineteen’? in FLANNELS 

“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 
“Tireless Business Man of 25” in SPORT TROUSERS 
“The Head of the Works” in BREECHES 

“Young Whipple’ in DRESS TROUSERS 

“Hair Splitter Evans’ in WORK TROUSERS 

“That Darn Bennett Kid”’ in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“What did you use to do in the evenings, 
Thor?” 

He laughed shortly, and flipped his half- 
smoked cigarette into the fire. 

“Oh, you’d think it wasfunny. At least, 
ofl know Constance would! 1” 

“Go ahead. Tell me.’ 

“Well, most of the fellows I know haven’t 


| any more money than I, some a good deal 


less. So we used to meet in some studio, 
usually here—this is about the most com- 
fortable—and draw.” 

“Draw?” 

“T knew you’d laugh.” 

“T’m not. But I thought you drew all 
day.” 

“Well, this was just for fun. Sketches, 
caricatures of each other. And then we’d 
talk a lot—you’d be surprised how much 
there is to talk about when you're really 
interested in something. Sometimes we 
played cards for small stakes. Nothing 
that would interest Constance. You know, 
Gay, she thinks I don’t like bridge. It’s 
because I can’t afford to play with her 
friends.”’ 

“T know!” cried Gay. ‘‘That Caroline 
Payne bridge bunch is too steep for me, 
too!”’ 

“So there you are!’’ concluded Thor, 
laughing mirthlessly. ‘‘Not many thrills in 
my kind of life for Constance! And not 
much what you thought Bohemia was like 
either, Petit Asticot.’’ 

“Who cares?”’ She wriggled her shoul- 
ders impatiently. ‘Let’s throw a party 
just for your friends, some evening.’’. 

Thor looked extremely doubtful. 

“But, Thorvald Ware, Constance has got 


| to meet them sometime! Besides, she may 


have more sense than you give her credit 
for. She’s beautiful,” added the little sister 
loyally, ‘‘but she isn’t dumb.” 
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A fics’ title of my next book,’ remarked 
one of Thor’s guests, “will be Tame 
Parties—I mean, of course, entertainments, 
not people—Tame Parties I Have Known.” 

“Why not Wild Parties I Have Thrown?” 
said her husband. ‘‘It amounts to the same 
thing in the end. Your guests go to sleep 
too.” 

“Yes, love, but not for the same reason.”’ 

“T wonder if Thor would mind if I 
brought up some gin from my place,’’ in- 
quired Charlerot. ‘‘That punch is mild, to 
put it mildly.” 

“T haven’t tasted fruit punch,” said the 
lady, in the dreamy tone of reminiscence, 
“since I lived in Social Center, Arkansas, 
and went to flinch parties.”’ 

“Would you like to meet the Sultana?”’ 
asked Charlerot. ‘‘There is something 
about her—a je ne sais quoi in her appear- 
ance—that is strangely attractive to me. I 
don’t know how to explain it.” 

“T do. She looks as if she might buy 
pictures.” 

“You mean as if she could buy pictures, 
There is a great difference. However, I 
shall try my luck.” 

“Do! I love to see you set out to capti- 
vate someone, Charlerot. You have the 
grand manner—‘No woman can resist 
me ! ,o? 

“But, angel, no woman can.” 

“How about me?” 

“T don’t believe I’ve ever given you the 
slightest occasion for resistance, madam.” 

“No, you brute. And I do it so beau- 
tifully!” 

“How is that?”’ 

“T know just when to stop—resisting.” 

“T think,” said her husband, ‘“‘that there 
is something almost indecent in flirtation 
between friends.” 

“But, dearest, good old Charley quite 
understands that I am only keeping my 
hand in.” 

“While I,’’ said Charlerot, ‘‘am merely 
running through my scales for the Sul- 
tana.” 

“But don’t you think she must have run 
through them all herself, by this time? 
And now she probably prefers something a 
little less glamorous than music.” 
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“Or, to change the metaphor,” said the 
lady, ‘‘have you ever observed that love is 
the only feast which begins with dessert, 
and ends with hors d’euvres?”’ 

“Or in an even more unnatural appetite 
for bread and butter.” 

“Your remarks illustrate the most tire- 
some feature of modern times,’’ said Char- 
lerot. ‘‘The sixteenth century discovered 
love, the eighteenth century practiced it, 
but the twentieth century only talks 
about it.” 

“Oh, if you begin dealing in hundreds of 
years,’”’ murmured the lady, ‘‘you are safe 
from feminine contradiction. 

“Thor,” she cried to their host, who was 
passing by, ‘“‘do introduce us to the Sul- 
tana!”’ 

He stopped and looked puzzled. 

“The Maharajah-ess!’’ 

“The lady,” explained Charlerot, “who 
is all lit up like a gasoline filling station at 
night.” 

He indicated Rita, ablaze with dia- 
monds. 

Rita sat enthroned on the couch, among 
many cushions. She had responded to the 
telephoned invitation to an informal little 
party, by putting on an alarmingly décolleté 
black-velvet frock, and all her diamonds— 
earrings, bracelets, rings, vanity case 
studded with diamonds and pearls, even 
the diamond necklace which usually re- 
posed in a safe-deposit box. The heels of 
her black-velvet slippers were glitteringly 
encrusted, and the ebony handle of her fan, 
which was one enormous white plume. She 
was completely surrounded by dazzled and 
impecunious young men, as naively at- 
tracted by her glitter as moths by a lamp. 
And Rita was perhaps the only completely 
happy person in the whole room, for every- 
one else was having a more or less horrible 
time. 

The trouble was that the party had quite 
outgrown its original intention. Gay had 
meant it simply as an evening with Thor’s 
more intimate friends, but Thor was afraid 
that Constance might not care particularly 
for any of them, and as it seemed only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the larger the crowd 
the less danger there would be of Constance 
being bored, and the greater the possibility 
of her finding someone of interest, Thor 
had invited practically everyone he knew. 
As a consequence, the guests were very 
badly mixed; in fact, refused to mix, and 
separated into little groups, looking bored 
and critical, with Thor wandering about 
distractedly from clan to clan. There were 
too many to play cards, and no one wanted 
to dance to a phonograph, and Thor hadn’t 
enough gin to put a little artificial warmth 
into the atmosphere. Some of Thor’s 
friends tried to help, and to pretend they 
were having a good time, but everyone’s 
face unconsciously held the expression: ‘I 
wonder why in the dickens I was asked to 
this party, and what one is expected to do 
anyway?” 

Constance was no exception to this rule. 
Far from making any attempt to play host- 
ess, she leaned back gracefully on a sofa, 
looking bored and lovely, her manner that 
of a polite, though wearied, guest who won- 
ders why something isn’t being done about 
it. She had been very much offended by 
Thor’s refusal to invite Caroline or Tollie, 
Backed up by Gay, he had been firm, even 
after a very heated discussion. There were 
to be no outsiders, except Rita. Rita must 
be invited to make up for Gay’s rudeness— 
which Gay had been forced to confess. Be- 
sides, as Thor explained, he couldn’t afford 
to offend Rita in any case; he needed the 
money for her portraits too badly. 

Constance, at this, had cried, “Oh, in- 
vite anyone you like, but don’t talk about 
money!”’ 

She maintained, after that, an air of 
ironic detachment, called the party ‘“‘Gay’s 
little revel,’”’ and let Gay make all the 
preparations. She had not even finished 
her leisurely dressing when the first guests 
arrived, and there was rather an awkward 
pause until Constance descended the stairs, 
looking perfectly lovely of course. Equally 
of course, she had not been guilty of Rita’s 
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mistake in taste of overdressing. Cx 
stance wore a very simple frock of bls 
taffeta, her beautiful arms bare, a sm 
string of pearls close about her thro 
Beside her striking and luscious beaw 
Gay’s prettiness seemed mere schoolg 
insignificance. 

In her little ruffled, pink-chiffon fro 
Gay looked more like fifteen than eighte¢ 
although there were faint lavender she 
ows of fatigue beneath her blue eyes. § 
had made two hundred sandwiches tt 
afternoon, and cleaned the whole apa 
ment thoroughly, with Thor’s assistan 
and made the fruit punch, and run out 
innumerable errands. They had all go 
out to a little tea room in the neighborho 
for dinner, and Constance had simply hat 
the food, and wouldn’t even try to drinkt 
coffee. So Gay had made coffee after th 
came back to the apartment. And th 
there had been very little time left to dre: 
before the guests arrived at nine o’clock, 

Gay had brushed her golden mop of hi 
without even looking in the mirror—p 
empted, of course, by the absorbed Co 
stance—and it danced wildly, thoy 
attractively. There was a hook unfasteni 
in her pink frock, and one trembling cor 
earring threatened to drop off any minut 
Thor fastened the hook with fratern 
brusqueness, and with an indulgent smil 
and an admonishing shake, tightened t! 
earring on the small pink ear. He had ney 
performed such services for Constance. At 
he laughed at Gay, and felt superior. 0 
my sisters, if you are wise you will often] 
them feel superior, and my advice to ; 
growing girls would be: Never grow up’ 
be perfect. 

Well, at any rate, Gay was properly a 
tired when the first guests arrived, ar 
since she played hostess, these guests ; 
once assumed that Gay was Thor’s fianeé 
and spread the rumor about. So that, whe 
the evening was over, some of Thor’s mo, 
intimate friends said to him, with signi 
cant smiles, ‘‘I like her, Thor!’’ And Thi 
did not lnow that they meant Gay, ar 
not Constance. For, though everyone a 
knowledged Constance’s beauty, and } 
least half a dozen young men imagine 
themselves in love with her at first sigh 
and more than half a dozen wished sl 
would pose for them, perhaps no man, an 
certainly no woman, felt for her that wan 
instant friendliness which Gay inspired b 
her own friendliness. 

Gay liked people, nearly everybody, bi 
cause she was interested primarily in then 
and not in what they thought of her. Cor 
stance called Gay’s interest curiosity, hy 
ready liking puppy friendship. And ha 
once scornfully remarked that if Gay wel 
cast ashore after a shipwreck, she w 
soon make friends with the savages, 
after two or three days, would be calling | b 
cannibal queen herself darling, and writii 
home about her as the dearest old thing, @ 
describing her nose ring as too cunning. 

For her part, Constance found Thor 
friends every bit as disappointing as all th 
rest of Thor’s Bohemia. The men admi 
her, but Constance took masculine admiré 
tion as her due—there was certainly n 
novelty in that. And, to her dismay, thei 
wives talked about receipts and babies 
Constance had nerved herself to compet 
with cleverness, but she was quite at a lo 
with homespun conversation. It went 
about her in a cheery storm, the ot 
women quite forgot her in the exciteme 
of their mutual interests. 

“You made that frock yourself! I dor 
believe it!” 

“Tt’s darling! Simply darling! But hos| 
on earth did you ever get that circula 
skirt to hang so beautifully?” 

“Why, it’s quite simple. You only h 
to SSG 

“Beat it for half an hour. Separate | 
whites and yolks of the eggs, of course.” | 

“And little Bobbie said the clevere: 
thing, and I don’t say so just because Pn 
his mother ——”’ ' 

“Do tell me how to make Thousam 
Islands dressing!” 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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First in /77¢ 
Hirst in Numbers 


Firreen years Aco, when the first automo- 
bile to have an electric starting and lighting 
system made its appearance, it was equipped 
with the Exide Battery. 

This was natural enough, as Exide, the pio- 
neer storage battery of America, was in use 
in various industries long before there was 
such a thing as an automobile. 


It is a literal fact that the history of the 7 Pa 
storage battery is little other than a record of 
the development of Exide Batteries. "Cray 

Today, Exide Batteries are used to propel | 
submarines, street trucks, and mine locomo- 
tives. Exides light trains and isolated farms. / 
They operate switches and drawbridges, send , 
your voice over the telephone, and are used in ps9 neva 
government and commercial radio stations the 
world over. Not only was Exide the 
pioneer automobile battery, but more 
cars leave the factories today equipped 
with the product of the Exide plant 
than with any other battery. 


T Baure cao 


In your own car 


When your car needs a new battery, J 
you will find it a sensible economy to Ayyid 


get an Exide. It is surprisingly low 
For your There is an Exide Radio Battery 


RA D I O of the right size for every set and 


bly long-lived. the right type for every tube. They 
BA Q 4 i Ri i ng assure you the best reception of which your set is 


in price, dependably rugged, and nota- 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. capable. The Exide Radio Power Unit combining “A” 
PHILADELPHIA battery and charger gives you a full-powered “A” 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto battery atall times. Atradio stores and Exide dealers’. 


fereseeleON G-LIPE. BATTERY 
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HROB! Pound! Pound! Throb! A thousand 


sledge-hammer blows of torture on your head! 


“If only I could get rid of these agonizing head- 


aches!” you complain. 


fet-—do you know that your own neglect may be 
the cause of your headaches? For seven out of ten 
headaches—some authorities say nine out of ten—are 


caused by neglected eyes; and hence can be avoided. 


So when a headache appears, look to your eyes. 
Don’t wait for burning, smarting sensations to warn 
you of the source of the trouble. Remember that six 


Have your 
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ent PS 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION 
FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 


Neglect your eyes, you punish yourself 


eyes 


Acie eet as er TOSS Dee 
2 ‘American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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of the twelve pairs of nerves in the skull—Aa/f of them— 
are connected with your eyes. That indicates why head- 
aches so often are the result of neglected eyes. 


If you haven’t had your eyes examined within the 
last two years, you are neglecting them. Don’t run this 
chance of needlessly punishing your own nerves. Take 
this simple step that can put a final stop to your pound- 
ing headaches. Have your eyes examined—without 


delay. 


* * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new 
booklet, “A New Age of Vision.” 


examined! 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

*T posed for three hours—I simply ached 
over—and then got dinner a 

‘But I don’t send my gloves to the clean- 
3! I simply dip them in gasoline the 
ment I oe 29 

‘Yes, my dear’’—this in a proud, trem- 
us whisper. ‘“‘Isn’t it too perfectly 
adful of me! Of course we can’t afford 
ther one.” 

Yn the other hand, Constance liked even 
; the women who did things. That 
ce, obnoxious battle cry of the ego, “I! 
{!’”—particularly obnoxious in women— 
resounding throughout the room, and 
se professional ladies took part in it 
te shamelessly. When one of them was 
nted out to Constance as a person who 
de thirty thousand a year by her own 
verness, Constance smiled disdainfully. 
+ thoughts, if they had been more Bibli- 
y inclined, might have been translated: 
at shall it profit a woman if she gain 
whole world, and lose her own charm!” 
Thor,” she said—as he paused for a 
nent beside her, they were quite alone 
he midst of the conversation that went 
around them—‘‘Thor, are you sorry I 
't paint, or write, or something?” 

I thank God!” he said. 

But suppose I could earn thirty thou- 
a year?” 

‘e made a face of disgust. 

n’t even talk about it, darling. I’m 
_you don’t know a darn thing about 
ting.” 
is didn’t please her so well. 

But I do know something!” she pro- 
ed. “I’ve seen ——”’ 
Never anything so beautiful as your- 
"he said in a low voice. ‘‘I don’t want 
larry an art critic. A work of art!’’ 
ita beckoned to him, at this moment, 
Thor, like a dutiful host, went over to 
couch, where she was still deep in con- 
ation with Charlerot. They were alone 
the rest of her circle had been dis- 
ed by this one adroit and persistent 
tier. And there was a curious look of 
nph in Charlerot’s face. In Rita’s too! 
7 let their shining glances fall apart at 
S approach, and Rita gave him a 
ly significant smile. He was puz- 
by its sweetness, felt relieved, though, 
‘he wouldn’t arduously have to make 
yeace with Rita, as he had expected. 
aps if Thor had heard the conversa- 
between Charlerot and Rita, he would 
‘understood her smile, known it for a 
cat of forgiveness, but of achieved re- 
e. 
ta and Charlerot had proceeded, rather 
‘rapidly than usual, through the usual 
ersational stages, from the general to 
articular. Finally, Rita asked Char- 
fen dine with her some evening of the 
week. 
’m awfully sorry, but I’m going away.” 
e looked quite startled. 
\way?” 
‘ was adroit—extremely adroit. He 
‘d, silently, watching her disappointed 
with a quiet smile. If she wasn’t im- 
nt enough to ask him where he was 
, then he hadn’t made the impression 
tended. If she was She was. 
Jo you mind telling me where you're 
oe she asked casually, with a light 
» “Woman’s curiosity, you know.” 
3 that all?” he asked coolly. “I had 
1 it was a little bit—personal in- 


ow conceited you are!’’ she laughed. 
es, lam. Very.” 
ut we only met five or ten minutes 
wr was it half an hour?” 
Ail,” said he, “I believe in love at first 
- Don’t you?” 
lieve in it? I practice it!” 
bent over her, lowered his voice. 
he said was audible to Rita alone. 
nust imagine—or remember it. They 
1 at each other in silence for a few 
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seconds after that. Then he remarked, 
casually, that he was going to Paris next 
week, 

“What a coincidence!”’ cried Rita, after 
a scarcely perceptible pause. 

His smile flashed out—he had beautiful 
teeth. 

“Don’t tell me you were thinking of go- 
ing too?” 

“Yes, I am. Isn’t that the strangest 
thing you ever heard of!” 

“It’s fate,” he solemnly declared, but his 
dark eyes twinkled. 

In the exhilaration of the moment, Rita 
became inspired. 

“T am planning to motor through the 
hill towns of Italy in the spring,’”’ she in- 
vented. “‘That’s the only way to see them, 
really.” 

He sighed enviously, and said he’d al- 
ways wanted to do just that. Then Rita 
told him what a bore it was seeing things 
alone, but she simply couldn’t bear travel- 
ing with women. He made the inevitable 
rejoinder. And then it was that Rita, 
catching sight of Thor, beckoned to him. 
When he was seated on the couch beside 
her, she sent Charlerot away, and she 
looked at Thor with rather amused, slightly 
scornful eyes, and she said, lying back 
among the cushions, blowing smoke lan- 
guidly: 

“T am going to make you rather happy, 
Thor, I think.” 

He regarded her with friendly, steady 
eyes, unsuspecting. 

“‘And how is that, Rita?” 

She looked down at her pretty little foot, 
in its twinkling slipper, and a smile slid 
from under the corners of her tinted lids. 

“T have decided to give up the tempta- 
tion of Saint Anthony.” 

Now Rita knew—she had always known, 
of course, her tremendous advantage over 
Thor in their one-sided flirtation. Women 
think they have a great many humiliations 
to bear, but there is no humiliation like 
that of the man who is made love to by a 
woman he does not love. If he is unrespon- 
sive, he forfeits his title to manhood, yet if 
he pretends an emotion he does not feel, he 
places himself in an even worse situation, 
for he must go on and on. Ritahad realized, 
all along, that she could either make Thor 
feel like a fool, or be one. And, of course, 
most men would prefer to be one. That 
Thor had chosen otherwise, was strange, 
but now Rita could punish him for it. 

So that is why she said, ‘I have de- 
cided to give up the temptation of Saint 
Anthony.” 

Thor’s color mounted, but he smiled, 
and replied good-humoredly, “I’m sure you 
think that’s the worst name you could call 
me, Rita.” 

“Most men would agree with me, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“Perhaps. But most men are not in love 
with a girl like Constance.” 

“Oh?” Sheraised aneyebrow, andlooked 
bored. “‘But most men are not in love with 
any one girl, my dear. They are in love 
with all of us.” 

“And are you flattered by that sort of 
devotion?”’ 

“T am not looking for compliments, I am 
not a silly schoolgirl. I only want thrills.” 

“And you’ve found that I’m not a bit 
thrilling?” 

“T’m afraid so,” she sighed. ‘Well, life 
is full of disappointments, and if I make 
mistakes, so does Nature. She gave you all 
the appearance of a great lover, Thor. But 
it’s wasted, since you have no tempera- 
ment.” 

“T suppose that’s meant to be another 
deadly insult, especially to an artist.’ 

“Oh, take it any way you like. It all 
depends on your point of view. I know 
some strange women who are quite proud 
of their masculine intellect, so perhaps there 
are curious men who are vain of their vir- 
tue.” 
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Thor laughed. 

“How conventional you are, Rita.” 

“Are you trying to return my insults?” 

“No. But I mean, you have men and 
women all labeled, and put in separate com- 
partments.” 

“My dear Thor, no one ever before has 
accused me of trying to separate the sexes!”’ 

She rose, laughing, and Charlerot, who 
had gone to fetch her ermine cloak, has- 
tened to wrap it about her. The other 
guests were leaving, too, and Thor had to 
bid them good night and accept their in- 
sincere thanks for his hospitality. When 
they were all gone, Constance sank back on 
the sofa, and closed her eyes as if she were 
completely exhausted. 

“T’m sorry you were bored,” Thor said, 
but his tone was rather offended, than re- 
gretful. 

Gay was emptying ash trays, and opening 
windows, pushing chairs back into place. 

“It wasn’t exactly a riot,” she admitted 
cheerfully. 

“Perhaps this will convince you,” re- 
marked Constance, opening her eyes, and 
regarding her little sister and Thor with 
mild irony, ‘‘that my friends wouldn’t have 
killed your party. Asa matter of fact, Thor, 
from what I’ve seen of your friends o 

“Must we always talk about my friends 
and your friends?” he interrupted good- 
naturedly. “‘Can’t we come to a compro- 
mise?”’ 

She went on imperturbably, ignoring his 
comment. 

“I think your friends would be delighted 
to meet some of my friends who buy pic- 
tures!’’ 

“But do they buy pictures?” Thor ar- 
gued. ‘From unknown painters, I mean? 
Of course, I know they have old masters.” 

“Well, Caroline says,” said Constance, 
as if she were quoting something clever, 
“that when she buys a car, she knows what 
she’s getting. But not when she buys a pic- 
ture, unless an art dealer tells her.”’ 

“Exactly! She wants a well-known 
brand. Nationally—no, internationally 
advertised.”’ 

“You’re awfully unfair, Thor! Tollie 
would have bought a picture from you, 
only the other day, if you’d let him.” 

“Tollie didn’t want that picture!’’ de- 
clared Thor, flushing darkly. ‘He doesn’t 
like my stuff. He was only trying to give 
me some money, because he suspected I was 
hard up!” 

She looked at him coolly. 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“T certainly am!” 

“Then why be so haughty? Besides, 
how could you possibly know that Tollie 
didn’t want your picture?” 

Thor smiled at her—that is, his lips were 
pressed into a smile, but his eyes were dark 
with resentment. 

“I took the best way of finding out. 
I sent the picture to Tollie, as a present.” 

“Well?” 

“He sent it back.’ 

“That doesn’t prove anything!” she 
cried impatiently. ‘It seems to me, you 
were only making a grand gesture. I wish 
you wouldn’t indulge in heroics, Thor!” 

His face contracted as if she had struck 
him. 

“That’s the second time you’ve said 
something of the sort to me!”’ 


Their eyes met, and held, for ahostile mo- | 


ment. They were both remembering the 


night when they had come home together, | 


through the snow, from Rita’s party, and 


found that Marcia was away. Nothing had | 


been quite the same, nothing quite right, 
in their relationship, since. It was as if 


Constance cherished a deep, secret grudge | 
against Thor—as if, even when they were | 


seemingly most happy, her resentment still 
smoldered, ready, at any moment, to burst 
into a positive flame of hate. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Every Car Owner 


Should Do His Part 
to Improve Night 
Driving Conditions 
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The courtesy of the road 
and correct illumination 
rest entirely with the car 
owner. 
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Keep your headlamps 
properly adjusted. See 
that headlamp bulbs are 
correctly focused. Use the 
best bulbs money can buy. 
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“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way’’ 
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BI-FOCAL BULBS 


_ 
TUNG-SOL : 


<CHCCTAD ENA TLTONCGHOENOTULUELAGNNOIN 


i 


Protect the approaching 

| driver and provide safety 
when passing another car, 

| These bulbs are standard 
equipment on the New 

: Series Buick. 

E 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 


AY 
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t TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS ING. ) 
Newark New Jersey ¥ 
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olor Schemes 


for the roof, walls and trim of your 
home... . choose the color for your 


roof this NEW way 


HE DAY of drab, dull roofs has passed. 
Color for the roof is the modern note in 
home design. 


But what color for your roof? 


There must be a pleasing harmony with the 
walls, trim and architectural style of your par- 
ticular home. How will you choose? 


Richardson has already created the colors— 
Weathered Brown, Opal, Dusk Blue and many 
other distinctive Multicrome effects. Their 
rich beauty, permanently fixed in slate, is to be 
had at moderate cost. 


And now a way to choose with 
absolute assurance 


More than that, Richardson now offers you a 
way to select unfailingly the perfect color 
scheme for your particular home. 

Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing Adon color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 

With the bocklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device 


Never before such rich Roof Beauty at so moderate a cost 


will enable you to see the effect of 108 different 
color combinations. It will show you in ad- 
vance exactly how any Multicrome roof will 
look upon your house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. Please 
order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 


He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so Jasting. Call upon him. 


He RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City x“ Chicago ~ Atlanta 
New Orleans + Dallas < 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof 
is built of Super-Giant Shingles— 
extra large, extra heavy. Its 50% 
greater thickness adds both beauty 
of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Rich- 
ardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially 
vacuum-processed. Its surface is 
slate in close, overlapping flakes— 
further protection against weather 
and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. It 
is less expensive than slate, tile or 
asbestos; approximates in price or- 
dinary wood shingles. It is eco- 
nomical to lay and equally good 
for new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory 


RICHARDS ON ROOFING 


M Ac Let Hies 2 C, O-ULP-OiN 


The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-G 
Enclosed find 25c(stamps or wrapped coin) for your new booklet and Harmonizer 


July 5,19 


©1926, The Richardson Com| 
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yays speak of as a perfect gentleman, 
nder still, but gracefully slender, with 
2 same straight black hair very carefully 
ushed, and clothes that fitted without 
viously. trying. Even at his wildest, 
nckney said the right thing and did the 
ht thing always. 

Two men at the hotel where we had 
icheon shouted at each other across. the 
ole. 

‘Let’s go out of here,” said Pinckney. “I 
te scenes. Let’s get out—I’ll pay the 
eck.’’ . 

Pinckney reached quickly for the check, 
‘ich lay on my side of the table, laughing 
I snatched for it. But as he leaned far- 
sr forward I was surprised to see a flicker 
pain run like a wave along his delicate 
S. 

“My arm,” he said—‘“‘it’s my arm. It’s 
right now, but it hurts me sometimes 
ll if I get it at just the right angle.” 
“Your arm?’’ I said. Pinckney pulled a 
< handkerchief from his pocket care- 
sly—too carelessly. 

“Don’t you remember?” he asked, rais- 
+ his eyebrows. “‘ You were there.” 
Then it came back all in a flash. It 
med no time at all. Pinckney was look- 
‘at me and his dark eyes were very dark. 
‘I’ve never seen him since,’ he said. 
vather curious, isn’t it—I should never 
ve seen him since?”’ 

Something about Pinckney’s voice, some 
2d quality in it, was like the grating of a 
ving knife which a waiter was sharpen- 
inthe corner. Pinckney let me pay the 
2ck, and there was no doubt how clearly, 
w very clearly, Pinckney Clew remem- 


Mrs. Neville was standing on the steps 
en we rolled in, and Mr. Neville, clean- 
ven and heavy-jawed, already in his 
mer clothes. In a moment a man was 
rking at our bags and another man from 
: garage was ready to take the car. 
‘You dear!’’ said Mrs. Neville, as Pinck- 
7 took her hand. “How nicely you 
k!’”’ It was natural—there was not a 
stess anywhere who was not half in love 
th Pinckney. ‘You dear!” said Mrs. 
ville again; and added in a lower tone, 
ecelie Snow is here.”’ 

Secelie Snow was standing in the high 


k hall, smiling and talking and tossing - 


‘dark head, just as though she did not 
ow or care that Pinckney was coming. 
d Pinckney even managed to look sur- 
sed, just as though he had not planned 
summer to come to the Nevilles’ to see 
. They were both equipped to give no 
ication of a past or future, and certainly 
; of a present. Cecelie had known so 
ny men, and Pinckney always did what 
$s right. 

‘Think of that!’ said Pinckney. 

Jecelie smiled and then laughed, a rip- 
ag little laugh that seemed to light up all 
face. 

“Don’t talk,”’ said Mr. Neville. ‘Hurry 
iget dressed. Dinner’sready. How can 
keep any servants with everybody late?”’ 
‘It’s lucky,” said Cecelie—her voice al- 
ys had a quality of excitement in it 
ich always stirred one’s pulse—‘“‘that I 
ught another man along, isn’t it?”’ 
‘Always better to have two,” said Pinck- 
r, “in case one of them gets hurt. You 
ildn’t do without any.” 

‘Hurry and get dressed,” said Mr. 
ville. 

“You both know everybody, don’t you?” 
d Mrs. Neville. 

?inckney always knew everyone. He 
ked at the guests in the hall. There was 
!younger Weeks boy and Sam Drew and 
therine Burling and the two Smythe girls 
m Philadelphia. 

‘Hurry and get dressed,” said Mr. 
ville. ‘Here comes Hendricks.” 

And then came Cecelie’s voice straight as 
arrow in the wind. “Here’s someone he 
sn’t know,” cried Cecelie. ‘‘He doesn’t 
ow my new boy friend.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Why, of course,” said Mrs. Neville. ‘I 
never thought. This is Mr. Buddington 
Brent—Mr. Clew. One of the Clews of 
Baltimore and one of the Brents of Pitts- 
burgh.” 

There he was. He was moving forward, 
broad-shouldered and heavy, with his blond 
hair crisp and shining. His face had the old 
pink color of St. Joseph’s, but the round- 
ness had gone out of it into straighter lines. 
Pinckney had become perfectly motionless, 
so still that everyone looked at him. Buddy 
had stretched out his hand instinctively, 
but suddenly his forehead wrinkled almost 
to the roots of his hair. 

“Haven’t I seen you somewhere?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘By Jove, I’ve got it!’’ He with- 
drew his hand slowly. ‘It’s mommer’s 
boy—the one who got me fired from school.”’ 

Mr. Neville seized Pinckney by the arm. 
“You'll have all night to talk,” he said 
wearily. ‘‘Hurry and get dressed; it’s 
dinner time. How can we keep any sery- 
ants with everybody late?”’ 

I saw the look on Pinckney’s face, the 
flash, the twitching of his lips. If no one 
else noticed, at least I noticed the uncon- 
scious curling of Buddy’s fingers. 

“Think of that,” said Cecelie, andlaughed 
in that way that made your pulses beat. 
“He isn’t just my boy friend now; they 
were boys together.” 

Pinckney was walking up the stairs. 
Hendricks, the butler, had come in with a 
tray of cocktails. Buddy picked up a glass. 
His hand was trembling so that the faint 
red liquid spilled on his heavy fingers. 

A minute later, in one of those endless 
corridors leading past the Nevilles’ guest 
rooms, I encountered Harry Robbins. He 
must have heard my voice, for he popped 
his face through a half-open door. 

“Did they meet?” he whispered. 
they M 

The pause following his last words was as 
good as a question and my silence as good 
as any answer. Harry put his hand uncer- 
tainly to his chin. 

“We've got to get him away—right off,”’ 
he whispered. “‘ You see that. Do you feel 
the way I do? It might be yesterday— 
yesterday!” 

From the hall downstairs, Cecelie Snow 
was laughing; but even with Cecelie to 
make it worse, it still might have been yes- 
terday. 

Yet we must have been the only ones who 
guessed, and down at dinner no one could 
have known that anything was wrong. 
There was not even the slightest hint of 
preoccupation in Pinckney Clew. Across 
the table from him, Buddington Brent and 
Cecelie were whispering together, but you 
would not have thought that Pinckney 
noticed, except for a single instant. It was 
just as dessert was over, as Mrs. Neville 
was looking about to give the signal—you 
know the lull that comes in conversation at 
such a time, so that the whole table is 
brought together before the ladies leave. 

We all heard Cecelie Snow’s voice, vi- 
brant and so unconsciously excited that it 
seemed a hint of wonderful things. ‘‘ Well, 
then, are you coming in the spring?”’ 

Buddington Brent finished his glass of 
Scotch and put it down decisively. ‘‘ Who 
wouldn’t,” he asked a little thickly, “‘if you 
asked him?”’ 

Cecelie gave a little shrug with her smooth 
white shoulders. “I’m asking everyone,” 
she said. 

It was one of those scraps of conversa- 
tion without a beginning, but it had some 
meaning. Pinckney, who had been talking 
to one of the Smythe girls, laid his napkin 
onthe table. ‘‘That’s a new line,’”’ he said— 
“asking everyone.” 

Buddy Brent looked up slowly. ‘“ Per- 
haps she’s changed her mind,’’ he remarked 
in a way that made everyone look at him. 
“Didn’t someone say it’s a philosopher’s 
consolation to know that women change 
their minds? The Clews of Baltimore ought 
to be philosophers—by this time.” 


“Did 


SPITTING CAT 


Pinckney smiled. ‘‘ Yes, sir’’—he nodded 
courteously to Buddy—‘“‘we’re stoies in 
Baltimore. The opportunists, I’ve found, 
generally come from Pittsburgh.” 

Mr. Neville began to laugh. One could 
tell from the hearty manner of his laughter 
that he could not understand the joke in 
the least. Others joined in nervously. Mrs.. 
Neville had risen and the ladies were leav- 
ing the room. 

Mr. Neville nodded to Hendricks, who 
nodded to the second man and picked up a 
tray of decanters. Then Mr. Neville, who 


never let a bit of form go by, nodded to | 
Pinckney and waved his arm to the hostess’ | 


high-backed chair. 

“Sit there,” he directed amiably. ‘‘Then 
you won’t need the long-distance to talk to 
Pittsburgh.” 

Sure enough there was no one between 
Buddy Brent and the chair which Mrs. 
Neville had quitted. As Hendricks moved 
forward with the decanters Harry seized 
my shoulder. 

“Hurry and sit between ’em—both of us. 
Look! Will you look at the way they look?” 

“Here!” cried Mr. Neville. ‘“‘ You two— 
come over here by me.”’ 

And we came and sat on the edge of our 
chairs. Mr. Neville began telling one of his 
stories which must emanate from English 
smoking rooms, and savor of Dickens and 
Scott and Thackeray all gone a little wrong. 
“There was a party up in Dorsetshire going 
to shoot over Lord Twombley’s coverts 
Are you listening, you two?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Harry, 


” 


“That 
is 


From the other end of the table words 
were wafted toward us over the click of 
glasses. ‘Just what,” said Buddy Brent, 
leaning forward, “‘did you mean by ‘ oppor- 
tunist’?”’ 

Pinckney waved away a glass of brandy. 
“Anything you want me to mear—any- 
thing at all.” 

There wasa pause. Mr. Neville was con- 
tinuing about Lord Twombley, who was 
arranging his guests for the night. Pinck- 
ney and Buddington Brent sat examining 
each other in critical silence. 

“And he gave Fitzhugh the blue room,” 
said Mr. Neville. ‘‘Do you get it? And 
Lady Percy had the one next, and in the 
morning—what do you think Lady Percy 
said?” 

We didn’t know; we didn’t care. Pinck- 
ney was speaking again. A cup of coffee 
had fallen on the floor. 

“May I inquire just why you made that 
last remark?” 

It might have been yesterday—his voice 
was just as we remembered it, his face was 
just the same. 

“‘T made it’”—Buddington was speak- 
ing—‘“‘ because you snitched on me and got 
me fired from school.” 

Pinckney’s nostrils quivered. He seemed 
to be living that moment over again. 

““You’re mistaken,” he answered. “I 
never said a word.” 

Their voices were lost for a moment as 
Mr. Neville chuckled. ‘‘And when Lord 
Twombley said in the morning, ‘How did 
you sleep, Lady Percy?’ what do you think 
she said?” 

He stopped. We all stopped. Buddy 
and Pinckney were on their feet. 

Hendricks was standing motionless by 
the sideboard. Tommy Weeks and Sam 
Drew were half out of their chairs, leaning 
over the table, and Buddy Brent was speak- 
ing thickly: 

“You did do it! How would the rector 
know if you didn’t tell? You fixed it! 
Don’t be a liar about it now!” 

Pinckney answered at once. His voice 
was level, but endless like the wind, not 
like his voice or any voice: ‘‘ Don’t call me 
that!” 

Buddington’s fingers clenched together. 
“You don’t like it, eh?’ he said. ‘‘ Well, 
it fits you just the same.” 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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‘This summer --- 


choose your bathing 


suit with great care 


ATHING suits will be more at- 

tractive this Summer than ever. 
If depth and distance mean noth- 
ing to you, there’s the OCEAN 
Champion —an athletic cut suit for 
men and for women, designed on 
the specifications of swimming ex- 
perts. It was selected by the last 
American Women’s Olympic 
Swimming Team. 


Ocean has made for women many 
lovely styles—everything that smart 
fashion calls for. And for men, all 
that good taste and utility demand. All 
Ocean Suits for all the family follow 
the trend of smartest bathing fashion. 


Don’t buy this Summer’s suit hurried- 
ly! Go to the store in your city fea- 
turing Ocean Bathing Suits—and 
choose with care the suit that just be- 
comes you. 


OCEAN 


Bathing Suits 
_forelll the Family 


The Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Bathing Suits in the World 


a “The Crawl’’, a book of in- 
ot , Vvéeé struction on this famous stroke, 
ye in written for us by L. De B. 

Vee ‘ Handley. Just fill out this coupon 
e N and mail to 
Peer Se => The OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO., 
Se 116 West 23rd St., New York 
Please send me “The Crawl’? and catalog 
of OCEAN styles for men 1] women (J 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
I BUY MY 
SUITS AT. 
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Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Me anUAUBE BOY (IG OOo 
OMG Meine Jar S 


Coca-Cola’s popularity rests upon the free 
consent of the thirsty. A drink of natural 
flavors, its purity and wholesomeness 
1s sought for ¢ million times a day. 


[IT HAD TO BE. GOOD TOVCGET "WHERE ST 2s) Seaver 


(Continued from Page 101) 

‘he next instant, before we could speak 
‘ound the table, Buddington staggered 
kward from a blow. He staggered, 
ped on the carpet, snatched at the table- 
h, and was down in a heap of glass and 
3, but he was up in half a second. 
Weeks, who tried to hold him, 
t crashing into the sideboard, sending 
the silver toppling. 
or a second there was perfect silence 
ypt for Buddington’s deep sobbing 
ith. Then Hendricks spoke in answer 
i glance from Mr. Neville. ‘It’s all 
t, sir. The ladies didn’t hear. I closed 
door, sir, when I saw it coming.” 
, Hendricks was the one who kept his 
1. He was the one who got a napkin 
began bathing Pinckney’s face. Buddy 
ved his throat nervously and Mr. Ne- 
spoke: 
300d with your fists, aren’t you?” 
’m sorry, sir,” said Buddy between 
) breaths. ‘I didn’t mean—to do it.” 
You made a damn good mistake then, 
at you? ” 
e’s coming round, sir,’ said Hen- 
xs. 
r. Neville nodded and stared at Buddy 
ly.’ “In fact,” he said icily, “you know 
to use your fists rather better than 
itality. Be quiet—the rest of you! I 
it all—I heard! You insulted a guest, 
and of mine, as though you were in a 
s0m—a boy half your size. He was 
; to slap your face. I should have. 
me would.”’ 
ddy coughed, but he did not look 
7. “Mr. Neville,” he began, ‘I can’t 
what size he is.” 
No,” said Mr. Neville evenly, ‘and you 
help a lack of self-control that makes 
ardly fit—excuse my being so frank— 
y fit for decent company. Hendricks, 
Mr. Brent’s bags packed and a car 


e’s all right now, sir,’’ said Hendricks. 
y—easy, Mr. Pinckney.” 
ckney sat up on the dining-room 
st, mechanically rubbing his jaw, and 
‘Brent’s own jaw hung slack. 
ou’re not,’’ he gasped—“Mr. Ne- 
—you’re not going to—kick me out?” 
‘ou catch my meaning perfectly,” said 
eville, ‘though you paraphrase it in 
own blunt way.” 
ickney struggled to his feet and 
‘ed the edge of the disordered table. 
lease,” he said slowly, ‘‘don’t do that. 
is my fault. I’m sorry, sir. I really 
it and neither of us could help it. It 
ppened—about something. We’ll 
ll right after this. Shall we go in 
tt 


n Mr. Neville looked relieved after 
tmey spoke. 
ell ——” he began. 
ddy moved a step toward Pinckney. 
st want to say,” he said, ‘‘in spite of 
vay I feel—I want to say a 
skney’s voice was like ice, his eyes 
te. “Don’t say, it,” he begged. ‘Say 
ietime later, sometime when we aren’t 
3 in someone’s house. I feel the way 
0—the way I always did, only perhaps 
emore. And I won’t always be laid 
ke this on the carpet. Please remem- 
nat.’ 
ere were five of us besides Buddington 
and Pinckney Clew, not one of whom 
| have breathed a word intentionally, 
| Horatio Neville must have known, 
‘did not bother to remind us. 
doesn’t seem possible,” he remarked, 
the world’s a deucedly incredible 
Everyone will hear about it. It’s 
to come out and stand out—like a 
oolen union suit on washing day— 
ly without words.” 


. 


Iv 


IT wasn’t words. It was Pinckney 
New and Buddington Brent, not 
. The sight of them was enough to 
old ladies whisper and men to emit 
vhistles, and they seemed to persist 
1g seen together after that on purpose 
y mutual consent. The Brents, one 
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heard, had made a pile of money, and nat- 
urally Buddington began to be invited 
everywhere; and, of course, Pinckney 
Clew had always been invited. It was not 
their faces or their manners which made 
people talk, but something behind all that 
which left no need of words to tell that 
something lay between them. 

An older man would have prophesied 
that Cecelie Snow was bound to find it out. 
But a month went by, and another month, 
and still Cecelie did not know. In spite of 
questions people were asking which were 
growing more difficult to answer, anyone 
could tell that Cecelie did not know. Then 
everyone was talking. There seemed to be 
no reason why, but suddenly rumors of that 
night in Mr. Neville’s dining room were 
everywhere. 

At the coming-out dance of the younger 
Burling girl, Pinckney Clew was standing 
in the stag line when an event occurred 
which could not escape attention. Cecelie 
Snow walked straight across the floor to 
him, unescorted. 

“T want to dance,” she said. “Do you 
hear me? Hurry, if you don’t want every- 
one to talk. Dance with me to the door. 
There’s something I want to say.” 

Fifteen minutes later, as Harry Robbins 
and I were standing near the coat room, 
Pinckney Clew appeared. His face was 
white as paper and he was walking up the 
stairs, looking straight before him. 

“Have you seen Brent?” he asked. 
““Answer me. Where’s Brent?” 

“Why?” Harry started. We both 
started. Pinckney was trembling as though 
he had a chill. 

“Oh, you know why! Here! Let me go, 
youtwo! I want to see Buddington Brent.” 

We both answered at once as we each 
held him by an arm. 

“No, you don’t, Pinckney. What is it, 
Pinckney?’”’ 

“Thanks,” he said at length; ‘‘I’m much 
obliged to both of you. I’m all right now. 
Get my coat, will you? I want to go 
home.”’ 

We were in a taxicab, going down Fifth 
Avenue. Its asphalt, with the lights on it, 
had the glow of a ballroom floor. Again 
we were speaking almost in a chorus. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t keep every- 
thing to yourself—tell us what’s the mat- 
ter.” 

Pinckney gave his handkerchief a little 
flick. ‘‘You’re—both of you—the most 
egregious asses, or else you’d know. It’s 
Cecelie.” 

“‘Cecelie?”’ 

Pinckney stared at the lights as they 
moved by one by one. 

‘‘She’s heard about that curtain raiser 
in Neville’s dining room, and I know who 
told her about it. Oh, I know, and she 
wouldn’t listen to a thing I had to say. 
She threw me over—just like that.” 

Then we were in Pinckney’s rooms. 
Pinckney tossed his silk hat toward a chair, 
and we watched it roll off and bounce 
across the floor. Pinckney pressed a bell. 

“Bring these gentlemen whisky and 
pack my bags.” 

“Your bags, Pinckney? Where are you 
going?” 

Pinckney picked up his hat. ‘‘I’m getting 
out of this,’”’ he said. ‘‘Don’t you see why? 
This town isn’t big enough—no town is big 
enough to hold Cecelie and Brent and me.’’ 

Harry’s face was white and mine must 
have been white. 

“I’m going after him,” Harry whispered. 
“Tf someone doesn’t ——”’ 

“Tf someone doesn’t 

“He'll kill him—he’ll kill him! Did you 
see the way he looked?” . 


” 


Vv 


HOUGH Harry is the one who tells the 

rest in his own vague way, frequently 
launching off into side channels until he 
seems like a lecturer delivering a travelogue, 
it is possible to catch a hint of his anxiety. 
It is possible, through his talk, to catch a 
glimpse of Harry himself, hurrying to banks 
in Paris, sitting solid and disconsolate at 
places where Americans gather, asking 
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questions, always asking questions, though 
no one could tell him what had become of 
Pinckney Clew. You see, he had some in- 
tuition denied to the rest of us, or he knew 
more about Pinckney Clew than the rest of 
us, but when he tries to explain what he 
knew he only repeats: ‘‘I saw his face—I 
saw his face—that’s all.” 

When he tries to explain what led him to 
Italy and finally to Florence, he falls into 
that same slough of vagueness, which per- 
haps is just as well, for nothing happened 
until he got to Florence, and then, all of a 
sudden, everyone was there. To judge from 
Harry’s telling it, all was like a miracle per- 
fectly designed in every way to make every- 
thing unpleasant. 

Harry was sitting in that large hotel, 
perhaps the largest of them all that fronts 
the Arno. It had the architectural charac- 
teristics of all Continental hostelries, a ro- 
tunda with glass doors, palm trees and little 
tables, a small writing room, and the usual 
desks and chairs. It must have been five 
in the afternoon—Harry said it was five, 
because it was still light; and the days 
were not very long, since it was only the 
middle of March—when Harry became 
aware of a bustle by the glass front doors, 
the closed motor drawn up to the curb; and, 
with that sense of drama and volubility 
which comes only in a southern race, the 
hotel porters were rushing toward it, fight- 
ing their way through a crowd of urchins. 
First there came a courier with well-greased 
curls, who was met by the maitre d’hdtel, 
still carrying one of his endless bills with its 
addition left unfinished. Next, three men 
in aprons staggered in under suitcases and 
hatboxes, and then Harry started from his 
chair. Two American women in sables, one 
young and one old, walked into the ro- 
tunda. They were Mrs. Snow and Cecelie 
Snow. 

Cecelie might have been walking into the 
Plaza instead of wandering in a strange and 
vocal land. There was the same vague ex- 
citement in her motions, the same half- 
inquisitive, half-amused way of turning her 
head, but it seemed to Harry that Cecelie 
looked paler. It was difficult, however, to 
know what she was thinking, for Cecelie 
was too finished to show her feelings. It 
only seemed to Harry that Cecelie looked 
startled when she saw him and wished to 
conceal from him why she was startled. 

“Well, of all things!” she said. ‘To 
think of you two being here!”’ 

“Which two?” asked Harry. 

“You stupid!” said Cecelie. ‘‘Why are 
you always stupid? You and the other 
one! Everyone knows you came all the 
way over here to find Pinckney and hold 
his hand.” 

“Well ”’ began Harry slowly. 

“Don’t be a dunce,” said Cecelie almost 
angrily. ‘‘Isn’t Pinckney here?”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Harry, annoyed at 
being called a dunce, “‘there won’t be any 
painful scene. He isn’t here.” 

“Don’t be so cross,”’ said Cecelie. ‘I’m 
so awfully tired. Where is he, if he isn’t 
here?” All at once her lips began to trem- 
ble and Harry became alarmed. ‘‘And why 
hasn’t he written me?”’ she asked. ‘‘ Why 
do you suppose he didn’t?” 

“T understood you ought to know,”’ said 
Harry. 

He wished she would hurry and go up- 
stairs, for he felt most uncomfortable. 

‘Please,’ said Cecelie, “please don’t be 
so cross. I wrote and I should think he 
might, if he had any sense. Is he all right? 
Where is he?” 

“T don’t know,” said Harry. 

Why was her voice growing higher? Why 
was she nodding her head at him and 
plucking at her gloves? The guests in the 
rotunda were looking at them curiously. 

“T really don’t know,” said Harry. “‘I’ve 
been looking for him everywhere and I 
haven’t been able to find him.” 

“You haven’t been able —— 

She looked younger than he had ever 
seen her; but suddenly she turned away 
and hurried toward the golden elevator, 
with its boy in gilded buttons, while Harry 
stared after her, his broad face bewildered. 
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ARKERIZED 


AVE you ever taken a 
door ‘‘off its hinges’’ 
after the metal parts have 
been rained on for a season 
or more? You know what™ 
rust does. It is vicious— 
eats through enamel or 
paint quickly. 


Do you know that today 
this economic waste — 
this annoyance from rust 
isunnecessary? Iron and 
steel can be rust-proofed 
by a process available 
to any manufacturer. 


In their pursuit of quality, a 
constantly increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers who 
use iron or steel, rust-proof 
all exposed parts by Parker- 
izing. The process is simple 
—PARCO POWDER add- 
ed to a tank of boiling water 
produces a balanced rust- 
proofing solution in which 
the articles are immersed. 


Parkerizing does not change 
the physical properties of 
the metal. It makes an at- 
tractive matte black finish 
or a perfect base for enamel 
or paint. It often makes pos- 
sible the use of iron or steel 
as a substitute for more ex- 
pensive metals. 


Parkerizing jobbing service 
plants are located in sixteen 
industrial centers. 
To those interested in all the factswe shall 
be pleased to mail our monthly publica- 


tion The Parkerizer—also our book the Par- 
ker Rust- Proofing Process. Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Sound Sleep 
Instantly 


when you go to bed 


Wide-Awake Days 


Now from Switzerland—a way to restful nights that 
bring you energetic days—see what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon. 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy quickly 
and naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. It combines cer- 
tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is often lacking. One 
cup of Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in 
other foods which may be in your stom- 
ach. Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

This quick assimilation of nourishment 
is restoring to the entire body. Frayed 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body 
Brain and Nerve 


ve 


The first two weeks use of 
Ovaltine I gained seven 
pounds and have never 
slept and felt better—lots 
of pep and go—but when 
I sleep I sure do sleep and 
feel like a new man when 
I waken in the mornings. 
A sure friend for life as 
long as I am able to pay 
for it and get so much 
good from it. Indigestion 
all gone too. 
Earle H. Meyer 

Chisholm, Minnesota 


© 1926—T. W. Co. 
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OVALTINE 
4 az 


| THE WanbeErR Company, Dept. 173 


] 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. | 
| Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltne. | 


nerves are soothed. Digestion goes on effi- 
ciently. Restful sleep comes. And as you sleep 
you are gathering strength and energy. 

Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. During 
the great war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hospitals 
use it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as a restorative, but also for 
malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 


backward children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day’s energy. You tackle your work 
with greater vigor. You “carry through” for 
the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out 
for the evening. There’s a new zest to your 
work; to all your daily activities. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 
You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use at your druggist or store. Or drink 
itat the soda fountains. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory pack- 
a ~ age for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. 
Just sendin coupon with 10c. 


I took ‘‘Ovaltine"’ be- 
cause I had not been feel- 
ing very rested in the 
mornings. After taking 
it I felt well rested and 
the results were very 
satisfactory. My wife 
says it’s the most pleas- 
ant drink she ever drank. 
Mr. Chas. Williams 
Sussex, N. J. 


37S Wabash Ave.. Chicago, UL 
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But one thing was certain—Cecelie had not 
forgotten Pinckney Clew. 

Though there was no reason to be ex- 
cited, the sight of Cecelie appearing sud- 
denly had made Harry feel very strange. 
There seemed to be shadows behind the 
palm trees. Old ghosts were stirring from 
that Hades where restless ghosts dwell; in 
spite of an ocean separating them, he could 
hear their voices in that garish, comic-opera 
rotunda. 

The voices of St. Joseph’s and the sounds 
of Mr. Neville’s dining room mingled with 
the pattering of porters’ footsteps. Another 


| car had drawn up at the door, to the 


chorus of new Italian exclamations. The 
maitre d’hétel again appeared from behind 
his desk, and for a second time Harry 
started in his chair. Two men, two new 
arrivals, entered the rotunda. 

The first he had never seen. He was an 
old man in a fur-lined overcoat leaning on 
a cane. A high silk hat was tilted on his 
heavy head and his face was round and 
very white, a sort of caricature of a face 
that a child might draw. Folds of flesh 
on his cheeks and chin undulated with his 
short stertorous breathing, and his eyes, 
watery and colorless as his face, stared 
about him vaguely. Once he caught sight 
of him, the maitre d’hétel rushed up, bow- 
ing, almost cringing; but Harry scarcely 
noticed. It was the second visitor Harry 
was watching. He knew the broad shoul- 
ders beneath the leather motor coat before 
he saw the pink, glowing face. It was Bud- 
dington Brent. 

“See!”? gasped the old man in halting 
English. ‘I spit upon the place! Why do 
you stay here when I offer you my house 
and—what you call it—fun?”’ 

Buddington shrugged his heavy shoul- 
ders contemptuously. “You know damn 
well why I’m staying here,” he answered. 
The ghosts were back. Their voices were 
in the familiar sound of Buddy’s voice, and 
they must have been in Harry’s too, for 
Buddy exhibited all his ancient truculence. 
“What the devil are you doing here?”’ he 
cried. 

“Tsn’t this a public place?”’ asked Harry. 

Buddington made no direct answer ex- 
cept to bite his lip. “ Where’s Clew?”’ he 
asked. 

“Don’t worry,” said Harry, “he isn’t 
here.” And still it was the same, a hint was 
still enough. 

‘“‘Why the devil should I worry?” de- 
manded Buddington. “It’s only lucky for 
him he isn’t. I’m just asking you a civil 
question. Didn’t you come over here to 
find him?” 

Nevertheless, it seemed to Harry that 
Buddington was relieved, for he added in a 
different tone: ‘‘Why are we always fight- 
ing? I’ve tried to tell him I was sorry. 
Why do you say I ought to know why he 
left New York? It’s all over and done with, 
and I don’t want to keep quarreling. Why, 
I’m the happiest man in the world!” 

“The happiest?’ Harry faltered and 
grew weak. He had actually felt from what 
Ceceliehad said that things m ght straighten 
out, but now he could guess the answer. 

“And the luckiest. I’m engaged to 
Cecelie Snow.” 

A dozen things that Harry had to say, as 
a friend of Pinckney Clew’s, were lost and 
useless. He was standing in the lobby 
shaking hands with Buddy Brent before he 
knew what he was doing. While his mind 


still reeled without recovering, he heard 
another voice beside them, wheezing and 
panting. 

“Ah! You have found the friend? What 
the devil! Will you introduce?” 

It was the fat old gentleman, who had 
waddled toward them and was blinking his 
colorless eyes. 

“The Duca de Mola,” said Buddington 
and looked somewhat apologetic. “‘ You’ve 
heard of the duca, haven’t you? Most 
Americans have.” 

*“ Pleased to meet you,” said Harry, again 
before he could think, because he was not 
pleased. It was difficult to be pleased with 
anything about the duca, though the duca 
was most cordial. 
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“Tt is a pleasure, always the pleasu 
wheezed the duca. ‘I am old—ah-ha- 
near dead—I always like the young mer 
yes? Shall we speak French? Ah 
understand? When one is old, one li 
young men best—to see them happy, tos 
them drink and game. Ah, it makes 9 
young, and Brent he makes me very youn 
And now you shall be the old man’s gu 
oh, yes, and we shall dine. You will co 

Harry searched hastily through his 
for an adequate refusal. | 

“Of course he’ll come,’ said Bud 
hastily; and added in a whisper, “Con 
for heaven’s sake! I can’t shake the ¢ 
founded old reprobate and I’ve promis 
Look at him! You’ve got to come, ; 
we'll get away the first chance.” | 

Harry’s mind was still in confusion, ai} 
what happened next was too mixed for]} 
other thoughts to remember. The due} 
bleary eyes glistened with a somewhat 
thetic pleasure as they climbed into a 
toria drawn by a decrepit yellow horse, 

“Ah,” said the duca, “‘now I’m yo 
again when I’m with the young. You. 
the pleasure vicarious—what? Still itis 
pleasure. Ah, now we can find m 
friends,” 

In spite of uneasiness and dislike, 
could not help but be diverted at the du 
talk and at certain stories of dubious 
ventures that flowed easily from the duc 
lips, and at the friends the duca found, 
long time later, it must have been qui te 
at night, Harry was actually laughin: ) 

pounding on a small round table, 

ported from the world he knew, surrow | 

by men with small mustaches and curl) 
} 


a 
| 


clothes and by officers in long cloak 
horizon blue. 

His brain was whirling with 
Italian and champagne. They were all} 
café, with himself and Buddy sitting 
the center. As the party became noig 
Harry noticed that Buddy looked to 
the door and through the glass win 
that faced the street. 

“Confound it,’ he kept murm 
““we’ve had enough, haven’t we? W 
got to get out of this before it get: 
rough.” : 

Buddington had started to rise, 
remembered that, because Buddy 
seated opposite him. Buddy was oI 
feet, when suddenly he stood still andn 
an involuntary motion that made 
glasses clatter, but only Harry follo 
Buddy’s glance. Pinckney Clew, as the 
he had come from nowhere as peopk 
abroad, was walking across the ma 
floor. 4 

It was a sight that made the wine w 
Harry had consumed and the vision of 
around them, in varnished shoes and sj 
float from him like morning mist at sun} 
At least it made him realize that he | 
taken far too much. Evidently some | 
ilar observations were penetrating Bud) 
mind, for he looked, for the first time ir 
evening, cold sober. , 

People at the small tables watched Pi} 
ney curiously as he passed, and wa 
without knowing him, bowed and § 
back as waiters always did. Pinckney 
neat as always, perfectly dressed in a/ 
suit with little stripes, and very pi 
Nevertheless, something made Ha 
brain and eyes as clear as a brand 
camera plate. 

“I saw his face,” says Harry. 
face—that’s all.” 

The talking had stopped, the duca 
stopped laughing; but before Buddin 
or Pinckney could speak, Harry lur 
forward and got Buddington by the @ 

“Don’t!” he cried hoarsely. ‘‘Sitd 
Don’t be a fool!” 

That indefinable current which is ¢ 
monition of trouble went in little v 
through the whole café, so that eve 
eyes of the duca were less bleary. 

“Sit down!’ cried Harry again, tu 
at Buddy’s arm. Buddington was tr ri 
say something; he coughed and cleare 
throat, and, leaving Buddy, Harry m) 
grab at Pinckney’s sleeve. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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‘yom the Pens of Everyday People - : - 


These letters tell how clogged intestines, skin and stomach 


disorders were corrected, and glorious energy regained — 


through one simple fresh food 


IT a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
any sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is sim- water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
t remarkable fresh food. the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve 
1e millions of tiny active yeast plants ?¢ cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
very cake invigorate the whole system. breakfast and at bedtime. 

7 aid digestion—clear the skin—banish Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
Ipoisens of constipation. Where ca- keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
ics give only temporary relief, yeast three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
igthens the intestinal musclesand makes Yeast. Start eating it today! 


thealthy and active. And day by day it And let us send you a free copy of our latest 


ses new stores of energy. booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. D-14, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 


ut two or three cakes regularly every day 


“TAST year my physician told me 
that my stomach was bad. I 
decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
.. . Feeling better, I stopped eating 
the Yeast. Some time later the same 
trouble returned. I know now that.a 
bad stomach was the basis of my 
trouble. For, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, I am again feeling 

fine.”’ 

S. RAHN UsIAK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ HAD been troubled with skin erup- 
tions. My physicians advised me to 
y eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I be- 
in. Inside of a few weeks the eruptions 
isappeared. But to keep fit I still eat 


wo cakes of Yeast every day.” 
\ DoNALD SmiTH, Lawrence, Mass. 


LEFT 
Hi YEAR ago I was anaemic, 
could not sleep, and was losing 
weight. Meantime the wedding day 
of a friend drew near. I had prom- 
ised to ‘be one of her bridesmaids. 
How could I—with my dragging 
step and tired face? Then someone 
suggested that I try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I did so, and grew better so 
quickly that I kept on. My color 
came back and my nerves became 
more steady. My friend’s wedding 
went off beautifully.” 
STEPHANA LEE, Chicago, III. 


LEFT 

ot Eas three years I suffered from 
a stomach disorder that 
brought on constipation and caused 
my healthful complexion to change 
to a deathly sallow. A relative ad- 
vised me to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. He had suffered from con- 
stipation. When he began eating 
Yeast, I began. After eating this 
food for six months my _ internal 
organs are functioning properly 
and my healthful complexion has 


ardichedet THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


Mrs, JoseEPH MUELLER, Los Angeles, Cal. aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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La Salle at 
Madison St. 
Chicago 
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Ca BP ag E: 


Rest for Man 
and Motor 


Hotel La Salle is the only down- 
town Chicago hotel owning and 
operating its own garage. Here, 
in the largest garage in the city, 
every motor service 1s rendered 
day or night at moderate prices. 
Accommodations are provided 
for one thousand motor cars. 


This and a multitude of other 
personal services have made the 
phrase “Stevens Managed” syn- 
onymous with luxurious accom- 
modations—at sensible fixed 
prices. An attractive booklet 
will be mailed upon request. 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE MEALS 


Price per day Breakfast . . 60c and 75c 
N Luacheonya egp sn vt. 85c 
umber One Two Dinner passin, cP $1.25 
of ae 32 80 ey Sunday Dinner . . 1.50 
73 3.00 4.50 A la carte service 
18 3.50 5.50 at sensible prices 
247 4.00 6.00 
189 4.50 7.00 
142 5.00 7.50 
175 6.00 9.00 
20 Te 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“Tt’s a friend of mine,’’ he said loudly. 
“T’m walking back to his hotel with him. 
Good night.” 

“And you go home?”’ the Duca de Mola 
started up with an indignant bellow, lum- 
bering forward, stumbling over chairs and 
legs. “You go.home because he is your 
friend? Not by ten thousand devils! You 
all go home with me.” A fit of coughing 
choked him, making his whole body shake, 
and he seized his stick and hat. “‘Wesit up 
all night at my home. You, signorino, I 
know the sport when I see him. Will you 
not come?” 

Buddington laughed heavily and the mo- 
tion from Pinckney made Harry grasp him 
more firmly. 

“He can’t come,” said Harry hastily. 

But what could Harry do more than 
that? He never realized he had done the 
very thing calculated to start the ball 
rolling. 

“T can still go any place I like, 
Pinckney. ‘‘Why can’t I come?” 

The party had been gathering around 
them, and Pinckney’s remark was met by a 
shout of approving laughter. The duca 
began slapping Pinckney’s back and snatch- 
ing for Pinckney’s hand; and Pinckney, 
even as he tried to avoid the handshake, 
whispered in Harry’s ear, “Do you think 
I'll let him think I’m afraid? I'll be 
damned if I will—damned!”’ 

Inevitable—that was the way it always 
seemed, as though the time and place and 
everything had been worked out long ago. 
The duca dwelt where his fathers had 
dwelt, in one of those huge stone buildings, 
old, yet reminiscent of Fifth Avenue to- 
day except for a prisonlike solidness and 
prisonlike gratings on the lower windows. 
A servant opened the front door, which he 
clanged behind them, once everyone was in 
the courtyard and shivering slightly. Harry 
followed the laughing, noisy men up a flight 
of broad stone steps into a huge room. The 
room was so large that it was like a dream, 
and, despite the lights upon the walls, it 
stretched into shadowy space. A half dozen 
servants were making things ready, as 
though they had done it often, placing bot- 
tles and glasses upon a huge table and 
kindling a fire, for the room was very cold. 

In spite of the chilliness, however, the 
duca was warm with wine, so warm that his 
white face was a gray pink; and just as 
Harry espied Pinckney Clew and Budding- 
ton standing with a little group of men, the 
duca waddled toward him, panting and 
chuckling. 

“Your friend he is so nice!’’ he gasped. 
“Tlove him. He makes me laugh fit to die! 
Ah, those boys, how they make me young!” 

“Let go of me!” cried Harry. ‘I’ve got 
to be with them. Don’t you see what’s 
happening?” 

The duca had thrown an arm around 
Harry’s shoulders and held them as though 
he were anchored ‘‘No!’’. he shouted. 
‘“We take the wine. Ah, you do not drink 
like those nice young men!” 

“Let go of me, you old devil!” roared 
Harry. ‘Look at ’em—don’t you see?” 

The duca turned and looked, which was 
not strange, for everyone had begun to 
look. 

“ Ah,” cried the duca, ‘‘so that isit! Boys 
will be boys. Ah, now we have—what you 
call it—fun!” 

Pinckney Clew, with his straight dark 
hair, and Buddington Brent were in the 
center of a little circle. ‘“‘What is it?” 
wheezed the duca. ‘‘What is it they are 
saying?” 


” 


said 
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“Let me go!” gasped Harry. ‘‘Won’t 
someone get between them?’’ Anyone 
could hear what they were saying. 

First there was Buddington’s voice: “I 
tell you it won’t do any good to stay here!”’ 

“Do you think’’—it was Pinckney, as 
polite as ever—‘‘I’m not able to decide 
what does me good?” 

Buddy picked up a glass of Orvieto. “I 
can tell you it won’t, just the same. I said 
it was too late, because I’m engaged to 
Cecelie Snow.” 

Through the wine fumes and the tobacco 
their voices were just the same. The tem- 
per, that ungodly force inside of Pinckney 
Clew, flashed into his face, but he did not 
move a muscle. 

“Pinckney!’’ shouted Harry, struggling 
with the duca’s arm, but Pinckney’s voice 
continued evenly: ‘“‘That’s like you, abso- 
lutely like you, to drag her name in here.” 

“Ah-ha!”’ cried the duca. ‘“‘Cherchez la 
femme—it is always so when you are 
young.” 

Buddington’s voice was trembling. “I 
can look after that without your help. Now 
take care—I’ve stood enough. I tell you, 
it’s all over!” 

Pinckney took a cigarette case from his 
pocket, selected a cigarette and lighted it. 
“Exactly,” he answered. “It’s all over, be- 
cause I’m engaged to Cecelie Snow myself.” 

Buddy tried to laugh, but his laughter 
sounded more like a roar of anger. ‘‘ Rub- 
bish!”? he shouted. ‘‘What’s the use in 
bluffing? You’re always bluffing.” 

“‘Y ou’remistaken,’’ said Pinckney evenly. 
“T called at her hotel this evening. Why 
should that surprise you? I traveled a long 
way to do it. Didn’t you say once it’s a 
woman’s right to change her mind?” 

“Touche!’’ roared the duca. ‘‘Ah, don’t 
make me laugh so! Ah, but this is capi- 
tale 

Everyone, the officers, the dark civilians, 
began to laugh as though it was very capi- 
tal. That was enough to finish it—more 
than enough. All the spleen that lay be- 
tween them came like a wave into Buddy’s 
cheeks and choked his voice. 

“You sneak!” he shouted. “So that’s 
what you’ve been doing—waiting till I was 
out and cutting in behind my back!” 

“What’s that?’’ demanded Pinckney. 
His voice also had risen. ‘“‘Do you call me 
a sneak? After I saved you from being 
thrown out of decent society? How dare 
you call me that when you lied behind my 
back?” 

““What did I do?”’ Buddy Brent stepped 
backward as though a weight had struck 
his chest. 

“You lied,” repeated Pinckney. “‘You 
lied to her, you know it, about knocking me 
flat on my back in Neville’s dining room.” 

And then Buddy was the calmer of the 
two. “I never did,’’ he answered. ‘“‘I 
never said a word. You don’t think—of 
course, I never did.” 

Pinckney dropped his cigarette .on the 
tile floor. If he had only thought, but he 
could not, for he remembered too much 
else and his blood had run too high. 

“Of course not,’ said Pinckney softly. 
“‘Cowards are always liars—especially the 
Brents of Pittsburgh.” 

The next instant he was coughing. The 
Orvieto wine was in his face. 

The wine which struck Pinckney’s face 
was the reason for what happened next— 
there was too much wine. Two of the 
duca’s guests laid hold of Pinckney, while 
Buddy stood alone, with trembling fingers. 
The duca had released his hold on Harry to 
waddle forward in a horribly sprightly way 
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until he was beside Pinckney Clew. T 
was a chattering of Italian, with the di 
voice rising above it. 

“Ah, what boys! It makes me y 

And now you wish to fight? Of co 
wish to fight. Benito—hey, Benito, 
the swords!” 

Now who can blame Harry for thin 

the duca was joking? The duca was pai 
Buddy Brent affectionately. 

‘Ah, you have come to the right p 
Mola can always fix any little unplea 
ness, and we are gentlemen—all gent 
together, who will never tell. Benito 
dueling swords. Ah-ha!”’ 

Then everyone was shouting at ¢ 
with voices that had the note of y 
around a prize ring. “Bravo, for thed 
Now there’s a jolly fellow!” q 

They were pushing back the table, ¢ 
ing away the chairs. The two men 
held Pinckney were leading him aside 
helping him off with his coat and vest. 
a moment Buddy and Pinckney both 
the same incredulous look. A servan 
come through the door, holding two in 
ments of polished steel with bell-shi 
guards, not fencing foils with buttons, 
two rapiers oddly like the swords of Du 
musketeers. Their points glittered ir 
lights, and Buddy called out in a voice 
was very strange. ‘‘Clew!” he c 
“Clew!” 

Then the stupor which had held E 
quiet vanished. He hurried to the di 
side. 

“You're joking, aren’t you?” he aski 

“Ah-ha!”’ the duca nudged him pli 
fully in the ribs, without listening to] 
question. ‘Now we see the sport, whi 
Do not be worried. I can arrange.” — 

“But see here,” cried Harry, ‘“‘you 
understand!”’ 

The duca favored Harry with an owl 
stare. ‘You say they are gentlem 
what?” 

“Of course they’re gentlemen.” 

“Then they will meet, naturally, 
wine in the face. Why not now?” 

“But you don’t understand,” repeal 
Harry. ‘‘They don’t know how to} 
swords.” 

“You are joking!”’ The duca chuc¢ 
“All gentlemen can use the sword.” — 

‘Well, these can’t.’’ It seemed to E 
that his wits were leaving him. ‘“‘ You} 
got to stop it. Do you hear me? Stoj 

The duca fell into a fit of coughing. | 
voice came pantingly, punctuated b 
coughing. 4 

“You say they are gentlemen—¥ 
And it is quiet here—yes? Perbacco! 
them the dueling swords, the big foo! 
the little fool.” 

The sight of those swords made E 
sick, resolving the whole procedure i 
blur of words and strange formality. 

Pinckney Clew and Buddington ] 
kept staring at each other, like somnai 
lists, and once Buddington shook his 
head as he pulled his heavy shoulde: 
of his jacket. A gentleman with care 
plucked and penciled eyebrows , 0! 
Buddy a sword, which Buddy seized 
man in a trance. 

““Clew!”’ he called again. ‘‘Clew! 

“The devil!’’ exclaimed someone. 
big one is afraid!” a 

If Buddy had hesitated, that was er 
to send him rushing on. ‘Afraid? L 
it, don’t you see I want to begin?” — 

“But it’s murder!’’ Poor Harry Ro 
had found his voice again. “Are bo 
you crazy? Stop it—for God’s sake, st 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Even the kids 


respect the NORTHEASTER 


HEN a touch of the button will 


clear a “play-ground” street and 
keep it clear—as the NORTHEASTER 
does—you know you've got a horn. 


The Horn That Lasts 


The NORTHEASTER with its vibrant, 
distinctive tone is the last word in high- 
frequency magnetic horns. It is buile with 
the characteristic ruggedness that has 
made North East the standard for depend- 
ability and long life in the automotive 
equipment field for over fifteen years. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Pinckney Clew walked toward him, his 
arm bared to the elbow and his shoulders 
beneath his silk shirt had that familiar 
reedy look. His straight hair was so dis- 
ordered that small moist locks of it drooped 
over his white forehead. 


“Do be quiet,” he said to Harry. “We 
can’t back out now in front of these 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Of course 


we’re both damn fools, the biggest there 
ever were, but we can’t stop.” 

Harry could understand. Naturally, 
they had too much pride to stop—for either 
to show the other or those excited strangers 
that he was afraid, or to give the slightest 
hint. It was a legacy of years that was 
bearing its final fruit. A silence had come 
over everyone except for the duca’s wheez- 
ing breath. 

““Wh-what’s the matter?” asked the 
duca. ‘Is not everything quite ready?” 

“Just a minute,” said Buddy hoarsely. 
“T just want to say 5 

They knew enough to take the position 
of guard, probably because they had both 
watched fencers. The man with the pen- 
ciled eyebrows, who was adjusting their 
swords with mathematical exactness, looked 
up and frowned. 

“T just want to say ——” Buddy stam- 
mered, but Pinckney stopped him. 

“Don’t say it!’’ he cried. ‘“‘Aren’t we 
fools enough already? It’s too late for 
either of us to say anything.” 

Too late—Harry knew what Pinckney 
meant. It had always been too late. Not 
the memory of Cecelie Snow was setting 
their faces, nor of Mr. Neville’s dining room. 
The expression on their faces, or behind 
them, had been there at St. Joseph’s. And 
now their swords were crossed, and they 
stared at each other uncertainly. 

“The devil!’”’ cried someone. “‘They do 
not even know the fence! Stop, before one 
is killed!” 

Now why anyone should have thought 
they were familiar with swordsmanship 
Harry could never explain. Probably the 
duca and the others in that room thought 
there would be a few passes, a touch on the 
arm, a reconciliation. But everyone knew 
it was no laughing matter, in a law-abiding 
country, when tyros handle sharpened 
swords. 

“No, you don’t!” cried Pinckney Clew. 
“It’s too late to stop us now.” 

It was horrible because it was so ludi- 
crous, the grating swords, their clumsy mo- 
tions. Harry saw two officers exchange 
glances, separate and start cautiously to- 
ward the fencers, but they were not in 
time. Some expression of Buddy Brent’s, a 
flicker of his eye or a twist of his lip, made 
Pinckney spring forward, throwing his 
whole body out of line. 

There was a shout from the duca and a 
sound of sharply indrawn breath. Buddy 
Brent had hardly moved. Probably with- 
out intending, his sword had pierced 
Pinckney’s left shoulder. What happened 
was too fast to follow and impossible to 
stop. 

“The devil! 
the duca. 

Both Pinckney Clew and Buddington 
Brent were standing motionless. Buddy’s 
rapier still was in Pinckney’s shoulder. 
Pinckney’s weapon had crossed Budding- 
ton’s guard and hovered half an inch from 
Buddington’s throat. No one dared to 
move or speak. Pinckney’s voice was 
alone, rising in curious exultation. 

“T knew,” he said. ‘I always knew”’— 
his shoulder must have hurt him, for he 
gave a gasp—‘‘I’d get you some day.”’ 

Buddy Brent’s mouth fell open as he 
stared at Pinckney Clew. They both 
seemed to have forgotten where they were— 
the whole present was obliterated by an 
older passion. Clearly through that room 
came Pinckney’s voice. 

“Do you remember school?” 

Without a word from Buddington, his 
startled look made it clear that he remem- 
bered. 


He will kill him!” shrieked 


HORNS - SPEEDOMETERS - FRACTIONAL H.R MOTORS 


LIGHTING ~- IGNITION - 


STARTING - 


“Say ‘I beg your pardon.’” It was 
Pinckney’s voice again, eager, insistent. 


Now was there ever a sillier thi 
that? Was there any wonder that 
gasped? Buddington stared at Pinek 
Clew, but it was clear that he remem] 

“Take away that—damn sword!” 
gasped. ‘I’m sorry that I stuck you,” 

“Say ‘I beg your pardon.’” Pinek 
did not appear to have heard him. 

“T’m sorry about everything,’ re 
Buddy hoarsely. ‘‘Clew—won’t you, 
it, Clew? I won’t eat humble pie her 
didn’t tell Cecelie anything. If she we 
you—instead of me —— I don’t k 
Maybe you’re the better man. No; 
that enough? Drop that thing!” 

“Say ‘I beg your pardon,’” rep 
Pinckney. ‘‘ You made me say it one 

A spot of blood had appeared on Pj 
ney’s shirt, but he was held fast in} 
spell, both he and Buddy Brent. It 
startling, uncanny, to think that a | 
ber day at St. Joseph’s had lingered alli 
time, that Pinckney Clew had always wa 
and that the memory of it should 
winging back. | 

Buddy cleared his throat. He wasn 
a pleasant position. ‘‘I beg your paré 
he said. ‘Now that’s enough —— (€ 
you’re going to faint. Put down that | 
founded sword.” 

That stubbornness, or something t 
scending stubbornness, had not left P 
ney, but lighted his whole face. “Sa 
grant your grace.’”’ 

A cry came from Buddy, hoarse, 
incoherent. ‘I’m damned if I will 
little devil! I i 

“Say it!’’ said Pinckney. 

Buddy hesitated and then spoke. 
your grace!’’ he shouted. Then all t 
fiance, everything that was between | | 
flared into sudden flame. ‘‘And I i? 
eat will spit in your face!” 

If Pinckney had remembered, Budd 
remembered, too; all of it had been a 
on his mind. Pinckney staggered slg 
looked incredulous. 

“The cat?’ Pinckney oun 
someone in a dream. “I'd forgot a | 
cat:” : | 

But he must have remembered the 
well as Buddy remembered, for the 
curious thing happened, such as com 
tense nerves and weariness. Buddy Bi 
voice broke and quavered as though 

couplet had a merit of its own. 

“T never meant to smash your arm. 
didn’t you ever yell?” 7 || 

There was a clattering sound. P 
ney’s sword had fallen on the floor, an 
next instant—Harry himself could | 
explain the next instant, with its in 
complexity. ' 

“Perbacco!”’ panted the duca. — 
they mad? They—the devil!—they 
brace!” ; 

Yes, Buddy Brent had thrown his 
around Pinckney Clew. ‘‘Clew,” he 
almost with a sob, ‘‘were there | 
such damn fools?” 

Of course the duca could not und 
How could anyone, unless he knew t] 
ginning and the end, realize that a 
cycle had ended in such a futile burs 

“No,” said Pinckney Clew chol 
“Brent—Brent—if you’d only said} 
time, I’d have laughed—if yous 
that!” 7 

Now how was the duca to kno 
depth of pathos and futility that 
within his room, or why anger had 
into anticlimax that ended close to 
And even if the duca had known, pt 
the irony of pride and will and hate 
have been lost upon him. ; 

“Hey!” coughed the duca, his 
twistedin a curious frown. “A catyo 
I do not understand. What is this a] 
cat that spits?” 

Buddy turned toward him—and af 
what was it, a pathetic cry of you. 
what, that had moved them so? / 
should he not have been horribly €| 
rassed? Why should he not have bhi 

“Tt’s a joke, you fat old idiot’ 
shouted, though tears stood in hie 
“A joke we had when we rere 
school!’’ 
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(ILLIONS of women 
yy once hated the very 
1 thought of Washday, 


> with a hatred burnt 


\ 


Phen one fine day in 1871 a 
at thing happened. Horton in- 
luced the first Washing Ma- 
ne. And from that day to this, 
tton has enjoyed the Good 
ll of women everywhere. 


erhaps in the beginning, this 
od Will toward Horton was in- 
ed mainly by sentiment—the 
ural regard of the liberated for 
liberator. 
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But 55 years have passed, and each passing 
year has raised Horton higher and higher in the 


good graces of the public . Horton Washers 


and Ironers are dought by women in local stores, 
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Horton 


just as other household necessities 
are bought—not sold by high-sala- 
ried crews of traveling salesmen 
calling from home to home. 


Store-to-home distribution 1s not 
only natural, but economical. Thus 
can Horton expend extra care and 
quality in making superior Washers 
and I[roners. 


As a result Horton sales for the 
last three years have increased ¢hree 
times faster than the sales of the 
entire industry ! 


When left to their own choice, if 
not hurried into buying, most wom- 
en inevitably pick out a Horton. 
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The Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition, 

being held at Philadelphia, commemorates the 

ae: \ 150th Anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
} ( tion of Independence on July 4th, 1776, 

ny Seay at Philadelphia. 


ANY of those who shall Journey hither 

to Attend the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion will, forsooth, be glad to learn of this great 
Guest-house of real Hospitality. 


Here, over Twelve-hundred Guest rooms pro- 
vide lodgings most Comfortable, each room 
having the outside Light and Air, Private Bath 
and Ic’d-water on tap for drinking. 


Yet, withal, it is an Inn most Friendly and 
Homelike, with a Floor-clerk upon each Floor, 
giving Undivided Care to that floor’s Guests 
alone. 


Here you are promis’d — Warm Welcome, 
Courtesy, alert Attention to your Needs and 
thought upon your Comfort, always. 


Above is shown historic Independence 
Hall, housing the Liberty Bell, and 
now standing ina state of perfect pres- 
ervation on its original site, three 
blocks from The Benjamin Franklin. 
Open to the public daily. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 
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Operating the 

largest chain of 

modern, fire- 

proof hotels in 
the world. 
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and 250 the average for large clubs. There 
are about 480,000 caddies in the United 
States, and those working at clubs of recog- 
nized standing earn in the neighborhood of 
fourteen dollars a week. One investigation 
disclosed that the caddies of the country 
last year were paid more than $10,000,000, 
which is 25 per cent more than was paid to 
all of the professional ball players in the 
clubs of twenty-two leagues. 

Practically every club has a _profes- 
sional—often two. The salaries of these 
professionals run all the way from $1500 to 
$30,000 a year. In addition to his salary, 
the professional has an income from the 
sale of balls, clubs and other articles, as 
well as from teaching. He has no capital 
tied up and in most cases the club guaran- 
tees all accounts. Also in the majority of 
places the professional is not charged any 
rent for his shop or his home. He does not 
have to do any advertising or take out any 
license.. These pros, as they are called, sell 
about 70 per cent of all the balls used. At 
one large club near New York the profes- 
sional last year sold more than 2000 dozen 
balls at a profit of $2.50 a dozen. This 
means that his income from the sale of balls 
alone was $5000 for the year. 

The yearly salaries of most of the profes- 
sionals average less than $5000. In the 
case of the reported $30,000 salary, this is 
paid to a famous champion who is more 
engaged in real estate than in golf so far as 
his connection with the club is concerned. 
This club is the center of a big real-estate 
development and it is likely that those 
promoting the venture charge the profes- 
sional’s salary up to advertising. 


A Professional Business 


Quite a few clubs appear to enjoy the 
glory that is brought to them by the playing 
professional. One clever pro, who is always 
among the leaders in the tournaments and 
who is now employed at a Long Island 
country club, gets a guaranty of $9000 a 
year and all in addition that he can earn 
through teaching and selling golf equip- 
ment. A further source of income to the 
pro is from the care of the clubs of members. 
The usual plan for carrying on this work is 
to hire a boy at wages of about eighteen 
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dollars a week to run the buffing mac 
that shines the clubs, while the memb 
charged from a dollar to a dollar and a 
a month for the service. 

One of the moot questions is whet} 
club should hire a playing profession 
good teacher or a green keeper. It is 
dom that any pro is a topnotcher jj 
three lines at one and the same time 
good green keeper is worth five times 
a good golf pro is to a club, if the ples 
of the members is the chief considera 
But the playing professional gets all 
publicity and most of the money. JV 
assert that under the present plan the 
professional is encouraged to buy an¢ 
those articles that yield him the gre; 
profit, instead of giving thought onl 
the excellence of the article irrespecti 
the profit. Those holding this opinio 
sist that adequate salaries should be pa 
all professionals and the extras cut out 
answer to the argument that the pr 
sional would then lack interest in his y 
they point to the fact that the s 
method is customary in all kinds of | 
ness, and that when an employe sho 
lack of interest, someone else is hired i 
place. 


The High Cost of Playing | 


‘ 

Now that golf is becoming a nat 
sport, taking in all classes of people, | 
is a strong movement on foot to try t 
the cost of playing. It is investigatio 
this field of cost that have disclose 
enormous waste that the developme 
the game to date in this country ha 
tailed. In many places the sore spot 
obvious and the remedies plain. Bu 
must not be blind to the fact that gi 
many communities is expensive chiefl 
cause the courses occupy land that j 
pensive. 

In the vicinity of New York, for inst 
the large advances in the prices of mer’ 
ships to various clubs have been bri 
about principally by the rise in land vi} 
One club in Long Island formerly req| 
an entrance fee of $800; this is now $| 
Another Long Island club charged| 
$200 a few years ago, and now asks $ 

(Continued on Page 113) — 
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For hard-hitting, record-making service 
you'll find double grip PARIS have ‘“‘some- 
thing on the ball.”” They withstand unusual 
strain—in the parlance of men of action: 
“They’re there!” Count the moment well 


spent when you ask for PARIS. 


Super Quality $1 
Others—35¢—50¢—75¢ 
Single Grips as low as 25¢ 


Time for a fresh pair? 


RIS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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736 The Book of Hosiery 


HE revealed knee must now be 
covered with lovely silk. And 


it is therefore almost imperative 
that women’s stockings should be 
silk clear to the top. 


To meet exactly the requirements 
of this day of the short skirt, Phoe- 
nix has created its notable number SH; | / ARS 
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It means a thin stocking that will 


withstand long miles of hard wear. 
And it means pure Japanese silk 


clear to the top—with clever 
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1ew club just north of New York started 
yut three years ago with an entrance fee 
$600, and now gets $2000. It often hap- 
is that the purchase of a membership in 
olf club proves to be a splendid invest- 
nt. The membership certificate of one 
b on the Pacific Coast advanced from 
10 to $5000 in ten years. In several in- 
neces the acreage used for the courses has 
ome so valuable for residence sites that 
nomic necessity has forced the clubs to 
their property and develop new sites 
ther out. It seldom happens that one is 
apelled to sell a club membership for less 
n he paid for it. 

\nother cause of expense is the demand 
t courses shall be made harder each year. 
d strange as it may appear, the ones who 
nt the courses made more exacting are 
juently the dubs themselves. This is 
ibtless due to the perfectly natural desire 
the part of even the worst players to 
re their home course recognized as one 
t is very difficult. It costs a lot to put 
new bunkers and traps and change the 
ens every year. 


Science Takes a Hand 


3ut aside from all this, we are still 
nessing a great waste of money because 
lack of knowledge concerning such vital 
ngs as grasses and their nurture and a 
reity of adequate maintenance equip- 
nt. Watering and sprinkling systems 
re been sadly inefficient and hundreds of 
mising greens have met an untimely 
th. Such a situation is not unusual in 
industry that is suffering from serious 
wing pains. 

‘ortunately, the need for science and re- 
rch is now apparent, and the green keep- 
of tomorrow will be required to show 
t they are possessed of real technical 
wwledge. The United States Depart- 
nt of Agriculture has recognized its op- 
tunity to save the golf industry much 
ney, and is entering on a research pro- 
m that will be highly beneficial. The 
n of the United States Golf Association 
sstablish a nation-wide string of stations, 
that the officers and green keepers of 
bs can get information and advice when 
y want it, is another move in the right 
ection. Only scientists who have made 
growing of grasses and the study of soils 
fetime work can show the golf industry 
v to save the hundreds of thousands of 
lars now sacrificed each year to the in- 
ds of brown patch, winter chill, weeds, 
1 the like. A further plan to cut the cost 
z0lf has come to light in the form of co- 
rative purchasing and service bureaus. 
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A Record Crowd at Prestwick, Scotland, Watching the Amateur Golf Championship Final From the Natural Amphitheater at the Seventeenth Green 
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There is considerable opposition to this 
scheme, but it is taking hold, as is indicated 
in one metropolitan district where forty 
clubs out of 138 have joined such an or- 
ganization. 

What the golf club of tomorrow will be is 
purely a matter of speculation. Perhaps it 
will be conducted by hotel men and the 
financing will be on the same plan as hotel 
financing. But whatever is coming, let no 
one doubt that the present efforts of the 
golfing fraternity will appear crude to the 
next generation. The golf courses of a 
dozen or fifteen years from now will show 
radical changes from those of today. The 
trend will not be toward any simplification 
of the game that is designed to reduce the 
present variety of strokes. But golf archi- 
tects will doubtless provide for alternative 
tees to meet the demands of changing 
weather conditions and the varied abilities 
of players. They will also give thought to 
the course of the sun in planning the holes 
and will arrange the hazards to suit the 
game of the average person instead of that 
of the few stars who play from scratch. 

That golf is tending to be of the people, 
for the people and by the people is clearly 
evident from the tremendous growth of the 
game that is now going on. The present 
year promises to set a record in every de- 
partment of the sport. Foreign purchases 
of golf balls during a recent month totaled 
417,490, with a value of $170,419. It is 
estimated that 1,000,000 more people will 
play golf this year than did last year, and 
one investigator predicts that we must pre- 
pare to accommodate 15,000,000 players 
here in America within fifteen years. Such 
a growth would necessitate the construc- 
tion of 21,000 new clubhouses and the pur- 
chase for golf purposes of more than 3,000,- 
000 acres of land. 


Golf's Rapid Growth 


Probably this forecast is a bit too opti- 
mistic. But there is no denying that the 


growth of golf courses in the United States. 


at the present moment is nothing less than 
amazing. A few years ago the results of 
golf tournaments were recorded only in the 
society columns of a few papers. When the 
famous British champions, Vardon and 
Taylor, first came to this country, even the 
English editors instructed their American 
correspondents that so few people in Eng- 
land were interested in the outcome of the 
matches to be played here that it would be 
a waste of money to cable the results. In 
1894 only twenty players teed off in the 
Amateur Championship. In last year’s na- 
tional amateur event at Oakmont, it took 
forty-three reporters and fifteen telegraph 
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operators to transmit the results to all parts 
of the world. More than 1,000,000 words 
were sent over the wires, and more photog- 
raphers were present taking pictures than 
there were players participating in the first 
amateur tournament. 

A few years ago there were only four golf 
courses in Florida. The number quickly 
jumped to thirty-five, and by the end of this 
year it is probable that the latter figure will 
be doubled. When the war ended there 
were only fifteen golf courses in Texas; now 
there are more than 200, and the building 
program continues without any sign of a 
let-up. More than 100 localities in Kansas 


have golf clubs, many of them in towns of: 


less than 1000 people. 

That no community is too small to have 
a playable golf course has been demon- 
strated in many places. One village in 
South Carolina has an interesting nine-hole 
course that cost less than $500. The greens 
are built of clay subsoil and river sand, 
while the surfaces of these greens are cov- 
ered with a finer grade of sand. The two 
men who started this course procured the 
lease with a purchase option on a fifty-acre 
tract which had been used for years as pas- 
ture land. 


No Town Too Small 


Gaylord, Kansas, with a population of 
only 356, supports a nine-hole public course 
that is paying its way. Many small towns 
and villages have learned that the building 
of a golf course is a profitable and progres- 
sive thing to do. The money to build a 
course can be obtained easily from both 
banks and individuals. The mortgages on 
such properties have proved to be splendid 
investments. In several instances a local- 
pride appeal brought out a small army of 
men and boys willing to lend their efforts to 
clearing the land for a public course. In 
practically all cases the immediate effect of 
constructing a golf course is to increase the 
land values of adjacent property greatly in 
excess of the cost of the course. 

Last year there were only 184 public golf 
courses in the United States. In this field 
of golf, Chicago is the leader, having twelve 
municipal courses. At one of the Chicago 
parks last year 262,000 rounds were played. 
The periods of waiting to tee off ranged as 
high as six hours in many cases. New York 
City has four public courses, and the in- 
come from these last year was $125,000, 
while the cost of operating them was only 
$76,000. In New York it is not unusual 
on a holiday to find 200 men and women 
standing in line at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing at one of the public courses, waiting 
for a chance to play. It is gratifying to 
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learn, therefore, that either construction is 
going on or plans are under way for 125 new 
public courses. With the completion of this 
program of building, the United States will 
have sufficient public courses to accommo- 
date more than 1,000,000 players. In the 
matter of private golf clubs, New York 
State leads, with Illinois second, Pennsyl- 
vania third, Massachusettes fourth and 
Ohio fifth. Then come California, Texas, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, 
Florida, Missouri, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Georgia and Wiscon- 
sin in the order named. 

Golf as a game is reaching every part of 
the earth. A few years ago there were only 
twenty-nine golf clubs in Canada; now 
there are more than 400. Toronto had only 
four clubs; today there are twenty-four. 
Montreal has nineteen, Winnipeg eighteen, 
Calgary six, Vancouver five, Victoria five 
and Ottawa four. It is reported that there 
is not a city in the whole of Canada which 
is now without a golf club. One survey 
shows 100,000 Canadian golfers and $125,- 
000,000 invested in golf property. 

The world traveler who plays golf can 
now carry his clubs with him and be fairly 
sure of a game no matter where he happens 
to stop. Golf has been extended as far 
north as the little town of Carcross, in the 
Arctic Circle. Here the golfers have only a 
short summer season; but with the aid of 
the midnight sun, they are able to continue 
playing long into the night, for the sun 
never entirely disappears below the horizon 
in June and July. The course was built by 
volunteer labor, and nearly everyone in the 
little community now shows an interest in 
golf. 


Using Clouds as Bunkers 


If one travels up into the Sacramento 
Mountains in New Mexico to the little vil- 
lage of Cloudcroft, he will be able to play 
golf on the highest course in the world— 
9000 feet above sea level. Likewise some of 
the courses in Italy are situated among 
magnificent surroundings at elevations of 
more than a mile above the sea. A golf 
course in the Philippines lies in the shadow 
of a live volcano on the island of Luzon. In 
places like this, golf is a life-saver to the 
people, for recreation in its mildest form is 
here at a premium. [Even in the far-off 
Malay States, lying southeast of Ceylon, 
one will find the followers of the royal-and- 
ancient game. The oldest club in this part 
of the world was founded thirty-five years 
ago and lies over a Chinese cemetery. 

Most of the golf courses that are in opera- 
tion in the earth’s lonesome spots were built 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Many years are required to grow a perfect tree, yet a careless act in felling or floating can make it unfit for the exacting requirements of coachwork. 


THE ART OF HIGH GRADE COACHWORK 


% iF you—the American Motorist— 
@ were less exacting in your require- 
ments, coach building would not 

SNe}be an art. It would be an ex- 
tremely simple matter. Of course you want 
catrying capacity, protection from the ele- 
ments, and—because of rapid travel—you 
want maximum safety. 


But you want more—you demand more, 
and your demands have modernized one of 
the oldest and most exacting crafts in the 
History of Transportation. The highest grade 
of coachwork has always depended upon the 
strength, lightness, and resiliency of certain 
woods for the most important units. From 
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HAYES- HUNT BODIE 


Beauty, Service mg Comfort 


King Solomon’s private coach to the body on 
the most costly motor car on the highways 
today fine woods have formed the basis of the 
better type of coachwork. 


The composite type of body —wood and 
steel —represents the highest standard in use 
today because there is a higher degree of 
comfort, there is a better Opportunity for 
artistic finish, there is freedom from “Drum- 
ming” or road roars (noticeable in a more 
rigid type of body) and a greater resiliency 
to stress and strain. These are the ‘extras’ 
you expect of the body on your motor car. 
These are the ‘extras’ that are built-in qual- 
ities of si -Hunt Bodies. 
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Right—one wing of 
the Hayes-Hunt 
Plant, at Elizabeth. 


Below—The Star Six 
Landau Sedan with 
Body by Hayes-Hunt. 
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NEW STAR SIX 


DE LUXE SPORT 
ROADSTER 


$ 9 10 fathies 


Superlative Beauty and Unequalled Value 


The World’s Lowest Priced Six Sport Roadster 


| 


'w Star Six 


A snappy, sporty car, with everything 
that “youngbloods” of all ages could 
desire. The lines and colors of the 
Star Six deLuxe Sport Roadster rival 


40-brake horse-power—ready for sud- 
den bursts of speed, steep hills or any 
kind of tough going. Complete sport 
roadster equipment. Genuine leather 


| rae the beauty of any car on the high- upholstery, Khaki Top and top boot. DEANE (MOTORS, ING: 
ed way. Beneath the hood there is See it at the nearest Star Car dealer’s. New York City 
910 
975 o General Sales Department 
| 1819 Broadway 
et 
ed Star Four Low-cost Transporta tion Nevin OR 
CHASSIS . $470 > 
DRIER . < 540 
{ING 540 Z Plants: 
675 Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich. 
695 Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
N Poa 1795 


ces f. 0. b. Lansing 


‘AYES - HUNT 
BODIES 


Star 


Cars 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 
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OTHERS wel- 
come WHITE 
WITCH because it 
thoroughly 


and 

gently cleanses the ff 
ground-in dirt of fy 
active play from | 
children’s tender 

skin. Children like to use it. 


Grass, clay, berry, fruit and tree-bark 
stains which won't yield to soap, dis- 
appear when washed with WHITE 
WITCH, the new, entirely different 
cleanser for the skin. WHITE WITCH is 
most satisfactory for every member of the 
family. The handy screw- 
top can is economical and 
Dy sanitary— 
==! “Fveryshakea fresh cake” 


| Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply, send us his name 
and 25c. for a full size can. 
Norru American Dye 
CorroraATION 
| Makers of th 


e famous Sunset Dyes 
Dept. S 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


\BILTMORE 


Corns 14 
CO VERS 25 illustrated 


Smart Biltmore covers keep dainty frocks 
clean. They increase trade-in value of car. 
Made of high-grade striped seat cover fab- 
ric, complete for seats, backs, sides, doors. 
Wearing surfaces trimmed with colored 
leatherette. Convenient pockets. Glove 
fasteners mé ake easy to detach and clean. 
Ten years’ seat cover tailoring experience 
backs our guarantee of quality and perfect 


fit. We make covers for all cars. If your 
car is not listed write us. 
( . nick Essex Jewett Chrysler 
Nash Dodge Hudson Overland ‘314.00 
Oldsmobile, Studebaker, Willys-Knight fis 
Ford coupes, $5.25; sedans, $9.85, 


Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 


BI LIMOR RE 


BUILT BETTER" 
Smart, Detachable Seat Covers 


Send no money—check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre 
paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 


Your name 


Address 

Name of car Year of car 

[14 passenger (1) Coach Color art leather 
O15 passenger (1 Sedan trim desired: 
1) Coupe 1 2 door O Blue O Gray 
() Brougham 1 4 door OD Tan 
Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 314 Main St. 


Cincinnati, O. “Makers of STIK- -TITEtop pate hat 
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by the volunteer labor of those who loved 
the game. Golf to them is not merely a 
sport—it is salvation; and even when 
played under the heat of the south, they 
cherish this opportunity to add a little 
wholesome variety to the cruel monotony 
of life in the outposts of civilization. Their 
difficulties may be many, but there are also 
advantages. At one far-off club the caddies 
cost five cents for a round, and in order 
to make the game entirely respectable the 
members now stipulate that each caddie 
must wear a shirt. Shoes and trousers are 
unnecessary, but there they draw the line 
and insist that a shirt is essential. 

The cost of golf to the individual player 


| is much the same kind of question as the 


cost to the average motorist of running his 
automobile. In both cases it is far more 
than the inexperienced person is likely to 
expect. It is so easy to figure these things 
out on paper in advance, and so difficult to 
make the actual charges fit the preliminary 
estimate. One man drives an automobile 
6000 miles a year, while another drives 20,- 
000. One golfer plays every other day, 
while another plays only four or five times a 
month. The final cost, of course, depends 
upon the extent of one’s participation in the 
sport. Certain charges are fixed and have 
no relation to whether one plays much or 


| little. The average golf membership in first- 


class clubs in metropolitan districts costs 
about $1000, which includes the cost of the 
certificate of membership and the initiation 
fee. The membership certificate represents 
an equity in the property of the club; and as 
already stated, this equity will often double 


| or triple in value over a period of years. 


Making the Game Fit the Purse 


If a member resigns from a club the cur- 
rent price of the certificate is returned to 
him. The initiation fee, however, is a dead 
loss, and this is no inconsiderable item, for 
at high-grade clubs this fee averages about 
$500. The annual dues at clubs around 
New York, Chicago and other large cities 
average about $220, which includes the tax. 
The cost of a locker in the clubhouse is ten 
dollars, and one is lucky to get through the 
year with no more than a ten-dollar charge 
for keeping the clubs clean and in repair. 
The average player has two rounds a week 
for nine months in the year. This means 
seventy-five games, with a total caddie cost 
of one dollar for each game, or seventy-five 
dollars for the season. The player is fortu- 
nate to get through the year with four dozen 
balls, so here is an additional expense of 
about thirty-six dollars. Two new clubs a 
year and a bag every other year mean 
twenty-five dollars more. To all of this, it is 
conservative to add a total of $169 to cover 
lessons, guests, golf clothes, shoes and meals 
at the club. An investigation of the ac- 
counts of members of metropolitan clubs in- 
dicates that this estimate is practically a 
minimum for the fellow who plays golf 
eight or ten times a month. 

It is plain therefore that the cost of golf 
to the average player in a first-class club is 
$605 a year, which includes sixty dollars in- 
terest on the $1000 invested in a member- 
ship. This means that the business-man 
golfer pays a little more than fifty dollars a 
month for his participation in this sport. 
Although this is far less than most of the 
golfers I know and play with spend on the 
game, it may seem at first glance to be such 
a considerable charge as to provide a real 
obstacle to the popularization of the sport 
on a wide seale. Like any other form of 
recreation, this game can be enjoyed at small 
expense or indulged in at a great cost. 
Thousands of golfers never play a round 
without having a wager on the result. It is 
not unusual at many clubs to find groups of 
players who think nothing of betting a dol- 
lara hole. But the rank and file of golfers, 
irrespective of the sizes of their pocket- 
books, have learned to appreciate the true 
purpose of the sport and are careful to see 
that all wagers are in such modest amount 
that to win or lose places no burden on any- 
one and does not strain the bonds of 
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friendship. Competition in any game can 
be carried to a foolish extreme and golf is no 
exception. 

But though golf is not a cheap sport to 
the fellow who insists on belonging to the 
most exclusive club in the community, it is 
a game that can be followed at a reasonable 
cost by the individual who is willing to doa 
little shopping when looking for a place to 
play. In practically every district it is pos- 
sible to find good country clubs with excel- 
lent courses that are run on an economical 
basis. The prices of membership are low 
and the dues extremely moderate. Also 
memberships in some of the more expensive 
clubs are available at a reduced cost to 
those who can play week days and are 
willing to forgo playing Saturdays and 
holidays. 

Public courses controlled by private capi- 
tal are springing up in many places and in 
practically all cases these ventures are net- 
ting their owners large profits. One under- 
taking of this kind at Salisbury, Long 
Island, started with one course and now has 
five, all of which are pretty well covered 
with players at the week-ends. In such 
places the players pay by the day and the 
fees are $1.50 a person for week days and 
$2.50 for Saturdays. 


A Young Man’s Sport 


Golf in the smaller towns is not nearly 
the expensive proposition it is in the coun- 
try’ clubs of the larger cities. Prices of 
memberships are moderate and the annual 
dues run from $25 to $100. Caddie charges 
are low, and moreover many people effect a 
large economy by carrying their own bags 
and taking care of their own clubs. 

As for the cost of golf on our public 
courses, the charges vary from ten cents for 
around up to a dollar, depending upon the 
locality. In the majority of instances, how- 
ever, the players on the public courses pay 
by the season or the month. The average 
charge is ten dollars for the season or two 
dollars for the month.. In a number of 


cities no season rates are available and the 


player is charged from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar daily. Frequently there are differ- 
ent rates for men and for women. Very few 
municipal courses are free of any charge 
at all. 

There is also a tendency on the part of a 
few wealthy individuals at the present time 
to undertake the expensive job of providing 
free golf for the people of certain communi- 
ties. E. W. Marland, Oklahoma oil mag- 
nate, has built and maintains an attractive 
public course at Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
This gives all the people of the community 
an opportunity to play golf in a fine public 
park. Practically all the citizens of Ponca 
take a personal interest and pride in the 
course and it is not unusual to see employ- 
ers and employes having a round together. 

It is particularly fortunate therefore that 
a game which can be enjoyed by old and 
young of either sex, and which offers such 
possibilities of health building and whole- 
some companionship out-of-doors, is being 
brought within the reach of all classes. As 
an industry, it not only has its many prob- 
lems pressing for attention but as a game it 
offers a battle to the individual that will 
test to the utmost his mental and physical 
abilities. 

There never was a greater fallacy than 
the idea that golf isan old man’s game. The 
people who know best that such a state- 
ment is an untruth are those who have let 
the years roll by before taking up golf. 
Then they have discovered to their sorrow 
that they must learn by rule rather than by 
imitation, as do the young, so right away 
the middle-aged folks are shouldered with a 
heavy handicap. 

Golf is a game that must be learned and 
then unlearned. The reason for this is that 
it takes the conscious mind to learn it and 
the subconscious to play it. One must play 
golf as he would drive a car or write a letter. 
In the beginning it is all a clumsy, laborious, 
conscious effort. When we sit in the driver’s 
seat of an automobile and danger suddenly 


shoots around the corner there is no time — 


July 


to think of rules, for our safety lies @ 
a smooth and rapid codrdination of 
ments that are purely instinct. The 
and foot brake go out simultaneous 
pull on the emergency brake. It is 
memory, not mind memory, that de 
trick. So in golf it is muscle memor 
produces perfect shots, and the rea 
many of us play poor games is h 
muscle memory can only be develo 
practice, and nine golfers out of t 
unwilling to give up the fun of pla 
round with friends for the unintel 
hard work of solitary practice. 

In golf, as in most other sports, t 
players are frequently the poorest te 
The man considered by many to 
greatest football coach in America 
very mediocre player. Recently a gi 
I belong to started a country-wide 
for the best teacher available. Thep 
was an extremely desirable one, and 
plications came from far and nea 
final selection, based chiefly on a su 
teaching record, brought to light 
almost entirely unknown outside 
munity where for years he had b 
ployed. To him there is absolut 
standard method or fixed style of g 
holds the idea that the game, like a 
clothes, must be built to fit the ind 

In no department of golf is the 
bunk than in the setting forth of ru 
how to play. Purely as a hobby, I 
year of spare time to the careful p 
tion of an extensive notebook cove 
ideas of the world’s greatest golfers 
writers. Then I had personal talk 
host of them and never missed an 
tunity to watch closely the stars 
tournaments. Bobby Jones was ak 
only one who appeared to be quite 
tain as to how he did play golf, 
since then I have been mighty sti 
Bobby. He overswings, connects ¥ 
ball while up on his tiptoes and de 
of other things that the sages tell 
good golf impossible. Nevertheless 
record is unequaled, and the only € 
tion we get is, ‘‘Oh, that’s Bobby. 
law unto himself.” 


Learning Golf by the Mot 


Hagen breaks course records, 
sways his body. I have seen Leo Dié 
his elbows fly out—a most uno 
practice—and yet the ball went st 
250 yards. Mehlhorn, Guilford ani 
overswing worse than Jones, and } 
have won championships. Two ¢ 
hardest men to beat that I know of pi 
little that they barely raise their | 
from the ground, and yet they pr 
always cut the center of the co 
splendid drives. Sometimes one w 
there are any fundamentals of | 
cept—look at the ball and hit it he 
trouble is that many people think 
hard means hitting it quick, and t 
mile of difference between the twe 

The slow-motion picture is goin 
der a great service to the golfers of th 
try. It has already been employed 
a lot of people they are doing pr 
things that they are telling others 
This is no reflection on the honest 
professionals, for practically all of t 
earnest in their desire to make reé 
of their pupils. But what it do 
is the need for scientific aids in the: 
of movements that are entirely to | 
the human eye. It is really amazi 
cities like New York and Chicago t 
schools have failed to utilize the higl 
camera in showing their pupils the 
and how to remedy them. One 
friends, who started playing golf 0 
years ago and who reached the final 
important championship last fall, att 
much of his success in mastering gol 
henefit he received from using a hig] 
camera to make slow-motion picture 
movements. 

There can be no argument on ons 
which is that each golfer must devé 
own individual style. In one insta 

(Continued on Page 119, 
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BIRD & SON, inc. 


Dt Birp’s roofings and floor coverings are made 
aT: RIFT products, made for the millions of EAST WALPOLE. MASSACHUSETTS 


d f h and ; ; of wear- and water-resisting materials with 
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The New Yankee 


Dependable, as always; with many 
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YANKEE 
RADIOUITE 


Yankee Radiolite 


The Yankee with luminous figures 
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Wrist 
Radiolite 


New model. Lies flat on the wrist— 


Waterbury 


The lowest-priced jeweled watel 


made in America. 


new features of grace 


and hands. Tells time in $ IE 
the dark. . ‘ ; 


$4.75 
and beauty. , ° 1 


no strap beneath. Ton- ee 


neau shape. : : Stylish 12-size. . 


$55 


Ingersolls obtainable in all parts of Canada at slightly higher prices 


When You Buy an Ingersoll Watch 
You Buy TIMEKEEPING SERVICE 


N i matter which Ingersoll you choose, no mat- 
ter what price you pay, you buy not merely a 
good watch—you buy TimEkEEPING SERVICE. 


For every Ingersoll watch has back of it a highly 
efhcient Service Department, where repairs are made 
promptly and at a surprisingly moderate charge. 


And so, even though few jewelers or watchmakers 
can afford to repair an inexpensive watch, your Inger- 
soll will never become a tickless, timeless “orphan.” 


That’s why we say we sell not merely good watches, 
but rather an arrangement to keep accurate time in 


your pocket or on your wrist. In short, what this 
company sells is TmMEKEEPING SERVICE. 


How to Get Quick Service 
on Your Ingersoll 


In case an accident puts your Ingersoll out of com- 
mission, you can get it repaired promptly and at 
nominal cost by mailing to INcERsott WatTcu Co., 
Inc., Service Department, Waterbury, Conn. Pack 
and address carefully, send parcel post insured. Be 
sure to print your own name and address clearly on 
the package. Any Ingersoll dealer will supply you 
with a mailing box. 


INGERSOLL WATCH Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Montreal 


Youll Want an Sngewoll for Outdoor Time 


An Ingersoll costs little and keeps dependable time. It saves expense 
and worry. Wherever you are you can get “service”. (See above) 


Why Risk Your Expensive Watch? 
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is may be carried to the top of the head 
he back swing, or they may be lower 
1, as is the case with Barnes. The swing 
be upright or it may be flat. The legs 
be close together as is the style of 
xy Jones, or they may be well braced 
wide apart, as in the stance of Francis 
net. The left arm may be perfectly 
ght if the player has flexible wrists like 
s, or it may be bent a little at the top of 


wing if the wrists are not so flexible. . 


y successful players waggle the club be- 
starting the swing, while others who 
t just as good golf always start without 
sreliminary movement at all. One may 
a full follow-through and almost spin 
ie left leg like Sarazen, or have a highly 
icted follow-through like Abe Mitchell, 
amous English player. 

least nine golf teachers out of ten lay 
> stress on the necessity of following 
igh with the club head. Mitchell is 
of the longest drivers in the world, if 
the longest, and in this connection he 


believe in the controlled or restricted 
w-through. The ball with a hitting 
x gets a sharper kick than the ball with 
nging hit. Wrist drivers all appear to 
as the club meets the ball, but this is 
an optical illusion, for the club head 
through if the hit is there.” 
ere is a great difference between a re- 
ed follow-through and a swing that 
up or stops as the club head meets the 
A lot of golfers who do very well with 
tricted follow-through always slice the 
sadly when they purposely try to carry 
lub on farther around. 


The Psychology of Golf 


ien there is the advice nearly always 
1 to beginners to hold the club lightly 
eir fingers, taking it back low on the 
ad and inside the line with the left 
, later starting it down from the top 
1 with the left hand, and then putting 
ight hand into the stroke just before 
ig the ball. As far as the average per- 
s concerned, much of this is merely a 
Ising collection of words. The advice 
id the club lightly is sorely in need of 
pretation. 
ie teacher, in trying to prevent the 
ar from holding the club in a viselike 
that tightens up all of the wrist and 
tm muscles, makes the mistake of 
ing the impression that a golf club is 
loosely. If one wants to set himself 
on this point, let him try to jerk a club 
f the hands of a good player at the top 
e swing. Furthermore, the right hand 
nences to hit from the top in the case 
e average player, or it does not hit at 
Bobby Jones told me he starts hitting 
the top of the swing with his right 
, and Francis Ouimet even goes so far 
advise starting the club down with a 
v of the right wrist. All this advice 
t putting in the wrists at the last mo- 
; may be just what the experts think 
do, but to add such complexities to an 
dy complex game is to shoulder the 
ige golfer with a mental handicap too 
; to be overcome. 
yw I do not mean to imply that the golf 
e is a simple movement that requires 
udy or analysis. But what I do want 
t across is that most golfers will have 
yy to occupy them during the rest of 
natural lives if they will give thought 
to those fundamentals that are under- 
lable and possible of utilization. Good 
8 played in a variety of ways. In fact, 
:is hardly a rule that can be mentioned 
8 violated by some famous star. The 
job for the business-man golfer is to 
out a method of playing that is suited 
S Own mental and physical make-up. 
1 aid toward this end, let me set forth 
' pertinent thoughts selected from the 
mulated knowledge of the most suc- 
ul teachers. 
1e muscles follow the lead of the eye, so 
ental laxity control the game. Staring 
e ball throws things out of gear. Avoid 


~~ 
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thinking of the mechanics of the stroke as 
you are making your swing. To fill the mind 
with a multitude of mental detail leaves the 
muscles without a leader. See that your 
clubs are light enough. It is the speed of 
the club head at the moment of impact that 
counts, not the sheer power of the blow. 
Take the don’ts out of your game. Banish 
the rules about what not to do and give 
your mind only positive suggestions. In 
other words, think only of the things you 
are to do. 

A common cause of bad golf is trying to 
hit too soon, which frequently results from 
thinking ahead of the stroke. One must not 
think of the finish of his swing or of a 
bunker he has to clear when all his atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the start of 
the back swing. Golf is played by art and 
not by strength. Length comes only from 
good timing, and timing is the exact oppo- 
site of pressing—that is, trying to hit with 
all your might. 

The mind can grasp the principles of a 
new stroke quickly, but it takes weeks for 
the new knowledge to soak in and build 
muscle memory. The benefit of a lesson 
taken today will not be so great tomorrow 
as it will bea month hence. This is an argu- 
ment against a series of lessons coming one 
right after the other. Take things one at a 
time. Furthermore, it is fatal to anticipate 
failure. To believe that one is going to 
drive into a pond or land in a trap is the 
best. possible way to do just that. It is bet- 
ter to think of the back swing as being lazy 
than to think of it as being slow. ‘‘ Lazy” 
means that you start out in the beginning 
with the knowledge that a speeding up is 
essential. It also encourages relaxation. 

The mental side of golf is far more impor- 
tant than the physical, and therefore I have 
here emphasized a few sound thoughts in 
what might be called the psychology of the 
game. It is essential that the average 
player lose no time in becoming sophisti- 
cated to the extent of at least questioning 
the value of the advice so freely passed 
around. This does not mean that one 
should refrain from trying out an occasional 
suggestion. I know several players who 
have been benefited by following the plan 
in driving of fixing the eye and attention on 
a spot on the ground directly back of the 
ball instead of looking at the ball itself. 
In the cases of golfers who are inclined to 
look up, this may partly correct the trouble 
and permit swinging with the same ease 
and rhythm that exist when one swings at 
a clover or a tuft of grass. 


Analyze a Good Shot 


Other suggestions worth trying include 
making a distinct pause at the top of the 
swing; grasping the club at about midway 
of the leather wrapping; shortening the 
back swing; keeping the weight back on 
the heels; having the hands low in the ad- 
dress, or sort of in one’s lap; using a fuller 
turn of the body, which sometimes will help 
cure a slice; changing the position of the 
ball to and fro until the exact spot is found 
where the shot is most successful; and try- 
ing the tees high and low until this question 
is settled fully and finally. If only one of 
these suggestions improves the player’s 
distance or direction, the time used in try- 
ing them all will have been well employed. 

It is nothing less than astonishing to note 
what an absolutely headless game of golf 
can be played by unusually successful busi- 
ness men who are always calm and collected 
in their offices. On the golf course, their 
decisions are hasty, their judgment un- 
sound, and as they hurry out and wade into 
the ball, every movement of the club shows 
there is no ease of mind. People go on 
playing golf for years without ever stopping 
to analyze their successful shots. The time 
to find out why a particular drive was per- 
fect is immediately after the shot was made. 
The player should then and there try to re- 
member just what he did, repeating the 
swing at once and fixing the method in his 
mind. Itis also amazing that so few people 
have ever devoted an hour of practice with 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Learn why 


thousands of men are flocking 
to this new shaving creation 
Accept, please, a 10-day tube to try 


GENTLEMEN:—Your present shaving 
soap may be exactly fitted to your needs 
—or, it may be failing in one of five im- 
portant ways. 

Shaving is so important a thing in your 
life that it will pay you, we believe, to 
find out whether or not you are getting 
the utmost in a shaving cream. 


80% of the users of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream once were wedded to rival prep- 
arations. We won them by sending a 10- 
day tube for trial. May we do as much 
for you? 

5 mistakes corrected 
1. Lather too scanty—Palmolive Shaving 
Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
A tiny bit—just one-half gram—suffices 
for a shave. 

2. Slow action— Palmolive Shaving 
Cream acts in one minute. Within that 
time the beard absorbs 15% of water. And 
that makes a hard beard wax-like, soft. 


3. Driesonface—The lather of Palmolive 


Shaving Cream maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 


4. Hairs liedown—That is due to weak 
bubbles. Strong bubbles are essential to 
support the hairs for cutting. Palmolive 
bubbles are strong...they hold the hairs 
erect for the razor. 


5. Skin irritations—The palm and olive 
oil content of Palmolive Shaving Cream 
leaves the face in fine condition. Men 
like the after-effects. 


Let us prove this 


We ask your permission to prove these 
things—to send you a tube to try. We 
are masters of soap making. One of our 
soaps — Palmolive —leads among toilet 
soaps of the world. We have worked hard 
to excel in a Shaving Cream. We made 
up and tested 130 formulas before we 
attained our ideal. 


Do us the kindness to mail this cou- 
pon, for your sake and for ours. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 

To add the final touch to shaving | 
luxury, we have created Palmolive | 
After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin | 
smooth and fresh, and gives that | 
well-groomed look. Try the sample | 
we are sending free with the tubeof | 
Shaving Cream. There are new de- | 
lights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. | 
Clip coupon now. | 


3307 


LO SIVAN Es cE REE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-1199, The 
Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Company 
_ (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 


Print your name and address clearly 
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_Not for just an hour iy 
_not for just a day 


__not for just a year, but Startling reasot 
why all Ameri 


For the life of your car is jubilant ove 
Hasslers 
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1 —Because Hasslers give you 
smoothest ride you have ever! 
and enable you to enjoy the full b 
fit of your springs and balloon tir 


tht 


i. — Because Hasslers absolutely 
NEVER have to be adjusted. 


Seth heel 


3 — Because Hasslers stop the “] 
bing” of your car without t 
down your car springs, thereby 
bing you of their natural resilienc 
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4 —Because Hasslers are SEAL 
in a dust proof, water-tight ¢ 
which permanently protects the w 
ing parts against wear by keeping 
grit and the water out. 
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5 —Because Hasslers never squ 
rattle or get noisy. 
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6 —Because Hasslers come in 
DIVIDUAL MODELS for all 
ular makes of car and every inst 
tion isa perfect, tailor-made fit—a} 
source of satisfaction both to thed 


Have you experienced the 
new motoring sensation 
ROAD RYTHM? 


and owner. 
Thousands of users now bear enthusiastic testimony to the fact that 
no amount of mileage, mud, water or changing weather has the —Because Hasslers were desi 
slightest effect on Hasslers—that they do give you that indescribable AFTER the advent of the new 
road rhythm and smoothness, not for a day, or a year, but for the loon tire, are made ESPECIALL 
whole life of your car. Absolutely no adjustments ever necessary— balloon tires, and are emphaticall; 
no squeaks—no rattles. For Hassler users, those annoying trips to an old device modified or REVAMI 
the service station are over forever. If you want to know what a pie 
wonderful car you really have, go to the dealer who sold it to you ; 
or to your nearest Hassler distributing or installation station and 8 —Because Hasslers holdaw 
get a set of Hasslers. quality for the life of the ¢ 
PERMANENTLY. 
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For sale by the dealer who solc 

Kide on your car and by Hassler Distribi 
( . ( . Cr S and Installation Stations everyv 
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eir clubs in order to determine just 
ar they can make each club carry the 
Thousands of players try to make 
with mashies that require mid-irons, 
‘ith mid-irons that require spoons or 
es. 

» chief difficulty that confronts the 
ze golfer is his tendency not only to 
che teacher’s suggestions too literally 
» overdo them. If he is told to keep 
‘ht elbow close to his side in the back 
, he is almost sure to make the arm 
he side to such an extent that the 
is cramped. It is essential that the 
sIbow be close to the side at the begin- 
if the back swing, but in the last half 
swing with a wooden club, it must be 
1d to move on out and upward with 
aft. 


Considering How to Play 


ther trouble is our proneness to ac- 
he orthodoxy of golf without question. 
years ago practically everyone held 
itter with the same overlapping grip 
vas used in driving. At the present 
Hagen, Jones and many other fine 
‘s keep the right hand entirely on the 
nd overlap the first finger of the left 
making the putt really a right-handed 
. A short while back it would have 
zonsidered rank heresy for a teacher 
¢ of making even a short shot largely a 
anded stroke. But now comes Jim 
s with the suggestion that in all short 
ach shots the club should even be 
d back with the right hand, using the 
erely as a steadying guide. The point 
s that playing golf, like most other 
ces, has not been developed into a 
rt. Most of our current rules are 
pen to debate. Furthermore, it is 
possible that here, as in other indus- 
he great discoveries in the future will 
de by people who are far from being 


is. 

zolf is now developing, there is just as 
|danger from overteaching as from 
ince. Youngsters who refuse to make 


io of the game get along splendidly. 


7 Jones was deadly in his putting in 
‘tly years of his tournament playing. 
along came some great students of 
‘tho commenced to explain to him all 
oblems involved, so he began to think 
hands and feet, thereby destroying 
fidence and robbing his putting of its 
wy. This reminds one of the oft- 
1 lines: 


centipede was happy quite 

ntil the toad in fun 

, “Pray, which leg comes after which 
hen you begin to run?” 

wrought her mind to such a pitch 

lay distracted in a ditch, 

onsidering how to run. 


w that the golf industry has become 
to a billion-dollar business, it is time 
wrder and good management be sub- 
2d for the slipshod methods that have 
ad in so much waste. There should be 
septed code of trade ethics, and surely 
ne has arrived for the manufacturers 
f equipment to form their own na- 
Organization. Perhaps the tardiness 
. in stabilizing the industry is due to 
ct that the folks most interested in 
ok upon it purely as a form of recrea- 
md therefore are disinclined to accept 
sponsibilities that always accompany 


ence for you then,” said Mr. Krohn, 
g. “You can safely leave everything 
1. His taste is excellent. Here you 


qank you,” said Martin Claypool. 
Tavistock, — Albemarle Street. 
dp in and see this paragon tomorrow.” 
ou won’t regret it,” said Mr. Krohn. 
d night.” 


—— 
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the rapid expansion of any business. A 
further handicap has been the tendency to 
make high social standing and a likable 
personality the chief qualifications for the 
selection of country-club officers. Several 
of the newest clubs recently completed and 
put into operation represent an investment 
of $1,500,000 each. How absurd it is then 
for golfers to assume that the club profes- 
sional or a few good fellows sadly lacking in 
business experience can successfully per- 
form the duties of club executives and finan- 
ciers. 

The National Golf Show and Country 
Club Exposition, held in Chicago last win- 
ter, was a step in the right direction. It pro- 
vided the purchasing agents of golf clubs 
with an opportunity to inspect power mow- 
ers, sprinklers, tee boxes, clubs, golf balls, 
lockers, showers, house furnishings, and 
hundreds of other articles that are essential 
to the game. The average club has from 
$3000 to $10,000 invested in machinery 
alone, so that to keep mechanical apparatus 
and devices in good operating condition is 
somewhat of a job initself. In most lines of 
business where good merchandising prac- 
tices prevail, the equipment manufacturers 
try to supply service to their customers, and 
there is great need for the wider develop- 
ment of such a plan in the golf industry. 

This comparatively new field of trade 
must have a guiding hand, and the natural 
place to turn for leadership would appear to 
be in the direction of the United States Golf 
Association. The efforts put forth by 
Grantland Rice, Charles Evans, Innis 
Brown, Chester Horton, William Henry 
Beers and many others who love the game 
are splendidly directed and are certainly 
bearing fruit. But the things that are being 
done to reach a maximum of effectiveness 
must have the force of authority behind 
them. Unfortunately, only about 1300 
clubs out of nearly 4000 belong to the 
U.S. G. A. With a proper effort it would 
seem possible to persuade most of the clubs 
throughout the country to enroll in the na- 
tional organization, for the advantages are 
many and the dues very low—only ten to 
thirty dollars a year. 


Traffic Cops of the Links 


As for those who eventually are shoul- 
dered with the responsibility of golf leader- 
ship, the problems are many. First is the 
necessity for encouraging proper operating 
methods that will bring an adequate return 
in the form of interest charges on the enor- 
mous investment that has been made. If 
the game is to be maintained on a high 
level, it must be organized to pay its way. 
It is also perfectly obvious that if millions 
are going to play golf, there will have to be 
a more rigorous supervision exercised over 
congested courses, especially those open to 
the public. Something will have to be done 
with the slow matches that retard the 
progress of other players. Shortly it will be 
necessary to have golf policemen who will 
act with tact in enforcing the rules and in 
keeping the courses, especially the public 
ones, as free as possible of congestion. 

An important problem is that of the lost 
ball that turns up for sale in the hands of 
the caddie. Where golfers buy balls from 
the caddies without inquiring where the 
balls come from, there is the possibility that 
some of the weaker youngsters are en- 
couraged to steal balls in order to sell them. 
Perhaps the remedy is completely to re- 
move the market for lost golf balls, except 


SHODDY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


London was having one of its fair days 
when Mr. Claypool woke next morning. 
After a regal breakfast of bloaters and other 
cheering things, he wrote some business let- 
ters and then sauntered out. He strolled 
down the Strand, gazing idly into shop win- 
dows. ; 

“Bum lot of stuff,” he decided. ‘Not up 
to Fifth Avenue.” 
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to give a small reward to caddies who bring 
in playable balls. The nominal payments 
so made by the club would be charged to 
the owners of the balls. 

At any rate, every club should have a 
definite policy with respect to this matter. 
Since the courses are private grounds, each 
club legally owns every ball found on its 
property. In many places boxes have been 
installed bearing the sign, All Golf Balls 
Found on the Course Should be Deposited 
in this Box. It is also possible to remove 
some of the temptation to steal by having 
members mark all balls for identification. 
As for those players who knowingly permit 
their caddies to kick their balls out of rough 
spots or flatten the grass in the rough, there 
is little to be said except that they are doing 
more than merely sacrificing their own 
honor; they are exercising an evil influence 
in the molding of young lives. 


Rulings Instead of Rules 


As for the present rules that govern the 
game of golf, one expresses himself con- 
servatively in saying that they are at least 
ambiguous and need careful revision. It is 
not easy for a golfer to guard his honor in 
playing if frequent occasions arise when it is 
difficult for him to know just what is the 
correct thing to do. The game may have 
been born in Scotland, and no doubt the 
intentions of those who created the first 
rules were admirable in every respect. But 
here in the United States at the present 
time we have some hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in this sport, and it is 
absurd to assume that the modernization of 
the rules will mean the destruction of ideals. 

In the words of the Hon. James Francis 
Burke, “‘ All we have now is a set of rulings 
made from time to time to fit different inci- 
dents.”” That is the reason we see column 
after column in our daily newspapers and 
golf magazines answering all sorts of ques- 
tions concerning the proper interpretation 
of the various rules. Some of the existing 
rules are as useless as a pair of rubber boots 
in the Sahara. 

Of course, not all the trouble and con- 
fusion on our courses are due to faulty rules. 
Thousands of golfers devote years to a 
study of how to play, and yet have never 
spent five minutes reading the rules that 
govern the game. In every club are people 
who have no more conception of the eti- 
quette of the sport than they have of the 
marriage rites of a Zulu chieftain. A few 
dollars spent by every club in the United 
States in furnishing all its members with 
books of rules and concise statements of the 
fundamental principles of correct conduct 
on the course would be money well invested. 

If the statisticians are figuring close to 
the truth concerning the expansion in golf 
that is coming, it must be plain that the 
proper moment to organize a sound program 
of development is right now. Let us be 
done with eulogies and give to the business 
side of golf some of the same spirit we put 
into our playing. The game will not be hurt 
by constructive criticism. But it is suffer- 
ing from delayed action. The idea that 
because golfers live so long, there is no 
urgency in the matter of betterments, is a 
fallacy of the first order. To compare the 
lengths of the lives of golfers with those of 
other people is like comparing married and 
single life—married men do not actually 
live longer, it just seems longer. So it is 
with golfers. The remedy is plain and 
needs only to be administered. 


' He had passed St. Paul’s, bound east, 
when he stopped sharply in front of a shop 
window—rather, he was stopped. It was a 
large shop, with a garish new sign which an- 
nounced that it supplied you with cloth 
Direct From the Mill at Prices that Will 
Astound You! 

Martin Claypool’s eyes had been ar- 
rested by a piece of tweed on display in the 
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‘Onmyfor Stee: 
Crescent Tools 
«+ DQeimes inlO" 


“Whenever I have any tight- 
ening or adjusting to do on 
my Ford, I find that nine 
times in ten I do it with the 
Crescent Tools I have added 
to my outfit. They are quick- 
est and handiest.” 

This testimony of Henry W. Com- 
stock, a Buffalo, N. Y., car owner, 
is well supported by the experiences 
of other car owners all over the coun- 


try. Get Crescent Tools from your ac- 
cessory or hardware dealer. 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 
211 HARRISON ST., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Crescent 
ToolCompany 
211 Harrison St. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy 
of your booklet for car 


a 
A owners telling how Crescent 
Tools help reduce upkeep expense 
IN ameter 2 Bepctecesence oo aeeae eee eas dentate eee oe 
Address 


yoted 
New Yorks 
{avorite dish 


Corned Beef and Cabbage! 


It’s most ap- 
petizing 
served with 
Gulden’s —to 
add flavor and 
aid digestion. 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 


Ready to use 


GULDENS 


Mustard 
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VA THE METRO CHOCOLATE CO. 
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Win Success 


in Business 


Plainly, bluntly—but truth- 
fully—the great opportunities 
of today are in business—that 
modern profession to which 
the brightest men and women 
of the age are turning. 

The requirements for success 
in business are training, ambi- 
tion and industry. If you have 


the ambition and industry, 
you can get the training in one 


of America’s great schools of 
business—300 of which have 
been Accredited by this Asso- 
ciation because of their out- 
standing merit. 
If you look forward to a busi- 
ness Career, get your education 
in an Accredited school. Write 
today for Booklet A, ‘‘The 
Sure Way to Success,’’ with 
list of Accredited schools. 
Nationat Association 
Accredited Commercial Schools 
1618 Mallers Building, Chicago 


National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, 
1618 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Send Booklet A and list of schools. 
Name S wesre 6. (ccf eee 


Address.. 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


jt! though your car has 
a mechanical windshield 
wiper, there will be many 
times when you would not 
exchange having your wind- 
shield treated with NO- 
BLUR for ten times its small 
cost. One application is effec- 
tive for six months... it is 
invisible on your windshield, 
in fact you wouldn’t know it 
was there but for the perfect 
vision it enables you to enjoy 
through the ENTIRE wind- 
shield each time it rains. 
Regular 2-Oz. size contains 
enough to last the life of your 
car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealer’s or sent postpaid di- 
rect. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., 
H-62 Memphis, Tenn. 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


$ 


How may I earn it by August 10? 


My Name Age 


Street. 


City State 

You fill in the amount—any amount not exceeding $100—sign your 
name and mail this ad to Box 1624, care of The Saturday Evening 
Post, 414 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. We'll very quickly 
tell you how the amount you want may be yours. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited poesntiae Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment re red. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., "320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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window. Its pattern was the sort calcu- 
lated to start a runaway, or stop one. The 
prevailing tone was saffron—a gaudy, belli- 
cose saffron. It had been surveyed and 
marked off into square lots by lines of a 
rich, poisonous green. It was as rough and 
shaggy as the coat of a collie; and, indeed, 
at a quick glance, it looked somewhat like a 
collie that had fallen into a kettle of alpha- 
bet soup. Small vermicelli-like excrescences 
of divers bilious hues leaped out from it to 
smite and burn the eyes of passers-by. Ata 
distance anyone daring enough to wear a 
suit of it must inevitably look like a hairy 
man suffering from acute jaundice compli- 
cated by some strange and violent form of 


“measles. 


It somehow fascinated Martin Claypool. 
“Tt certainly would make the boys at the 
country club sit up and take notice,” he 
said. ‘A bit loud, maybe; but a man in 
my position can get away with anything.” 

He went into the shop. The price of the 
fearsome stuff was, indeed, astoundingly 
low. Martin Claypool bought enough for a 
suit. The clerks followed him with their 
eyes as he went down the Strand with his 
purchase under his arm, as if they expected 
to see him arrested for carrying incendiary 
material in the public streets. 

He found Albemarle Street after ques- 
tioning six bobbies. Before his number 
he stopped uncertainly. It was a plain, 
neat brick house of two stories, with a small 
bare shop window. On the door he located 
a tiny name plate, a venerable brass sign 
worn by years of polishing, and there in old- 
fashioned script was the name, J. Tavistock. 

Mr. Claypool knocked and waited. Pres- 
ently a small faded man with white hair 
came to the door. He did not look at Mar- 
tin Claypool’s face. He looked at the lapels 
of his coat. They seemed to sadden him. 

“T’ve a letter to Mr. Tavistock,” Martin 
Claypool announced. 

“Yes, sir. I'll take it. Step in, please.” 
His voice was small and faded too. 

He conducted Martin Claypool into a 
dim parlorlike room, furnished with two 
chairs and a desk. It was all very solemn, 
Mr. Claypool thought. 

“Now, sir?” said the small faded man. 

“Are you Tavistock?” 

“Yes, sir.” He read the letter. It 
brightened him. He bowed to Martin Clay- 
pool. ‘‘Now, sir?’’ he said again. 

Martin Claypool was entertained. He 
was accustomed to a more aggressive type 
of salesmanship. ‘“‘The general idea,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as you may gather from the letter, is 
that I came here to have you make me some 
clothes.” 

“Very good, sir.’’ 

“T’ll want a lot of them,” said Martin 
Claypool. “First, some business suits—a 
dozen, anyway. Then three or four evening 
suits. Then golf clothes, sport clothes, rid- 
ing habits—you know—a complete gentle- 
man’s outfit.” 

“T’ll do my best for you, sir,’’ said the 
tailor. “‘ Will you.step this way, please?” 

He conducted Martin Claypool to a back 
room, larger than the front one and a bit 
brighter. It was furnished with a long mir- 
ror; that was all. The tailor stood for some 
minutes, his white head cocked on one side, 
studying Martin Claypool’s impressive pro- 
portions with a pensive pale-blue eye. Then 
from drawers he took little books of cloth. 

“For lounge suits for you, sir, I’d advise 
this and this and this,”’ he said, indicating 
samples. ‘“‘Now this blue would be good, 
and I rather fancy this brown herringbone 
and this gray flannel for your type.” 

“A bit quiet, aren’t they?’ remarked 
Martin Claypool. 

“They are on the quiet side, sir,” said 
Tavistock. ‘‘But a big man like you, sir, 
should favor the conservative patterns. 
Now here’s a splendid suiting—this nut 
brown—to go with your complexion.” 

“You’re the doctor,” laughed Martin 


” 


Claypool. ‘‘Guess I’d better leave it to 
you, eh?” 
Tavistock nodded. ‘Yes, sir.””’ Hedida 


lot of minute measuring. ‘‘I’ll start to work 
at once, sir,’’ he promised. ‘I’m not very— 
well, rushed at the moment, you see.” 
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“Now about the prices,’ began Mr. 
Claypool. 

“T send out my bills once a year,”’ said 
Tavistock. “‘The garments will be sent to 
you directly they are finished.” 

“Good!” said Martin Claypool. 
starting to leave. 

“Ts this your package, sir?”’ 

“Well, I almost did forget that. You'll 
make me up a sport suit from some material 
I bought?” 

“Tf you wish, sir.’”’ Martin Claypool un- 
wrapped his new-bought tweed. As it 
emerged from the paper like some great, 
hirsute, leprous caterpillar, Mr. Tavistock 
audibly gasped. “Is this the material, 
sir?” he asked. His voice shook a trifle. 

“That’s it,”’ said Martin Claypool. 

The tailor backed away from it. He re- 
treated to a corner and looked on the de- 
fensive, as if he expected the tweed to 
spring at him and do him bodily harm. 

“T—T really think, sir, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, that you wouldn’t like this,” 
he faltered. 

“But I do like it,” said Martin Claypool. 

“‘T mean, it wouldn’t make up very well.” 

“Tt might be a bit noticeable,” granted 
Martin Claypool. 

“Noticeable, sir? Oh, yes—yes, indeed. 
It would positively call attention to you, 
sir. I really wouldn’t like to see you in it.” 

“Well,” laughed Martin Claypool, “I’m 
the one who will have to wear it. You need 
never see me init. I won’t wear it outside 
the state of Missouri.” 

“T’m sure, sir,’ said Tavistock gravely, 
“it would be a serious mistake to wear it 
anywhere.” 

“‘T’ll take the blame for the error then,” 
said Martin Claypool. ‘Let’s see now; I'll 
want a belted coat and patch pockets 

He saw the slight form of the old tailor 
stiffen. ‘“‘I’m very sorry, sir,’ Tavistock 
said, “‘but I could not make it for you.” 

“Why not?” 

The old tailor approached the goods, 
stretched out a wary and reluctant finger 
and touched the tweed. 

“You see, sir,” he explained, “it isn’t 
only the pattern that makes it unsuit- 
able; it’s the quality of the goods. Why, 
sir, it’s—shoddy!”’ 

He said the last word as if it were some- 
thing almost too terrible to mention. 

“Oh, it didn’t cost much and I don’t ex- 
pect it to last forever, you know,” said Mar- 
tin Claypool, feeling somehow nettled. 
“Besides, I won’t hold you responsible for 
its wear; only for its cut.” 

Tavistock shook his head. ‘I’m sorry, 
sir,” he said firmly, ‘‘but I just couldn’t put 
my shears into a piece of goods like that. 
And I certainly could not put my name ona 
suit made from it.” 

Martin Claypool had attained his posi- 
tion in life by generally getting his own 
way. He grew more impatient. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘do you want my 
order, or don’t you?” 

“Of course I do, sir. To be frank with 
you, sir, I need the work badly. Times are 
hard in England now, you know. My busi- 
ness has fallen away to almost nothing. 
Now couldn’t I show you some real home- 
spuns or tweeds with a good bit of life in 
them for that sport suit?” 

Martin Claypool compressed his lips. 
His jaws set stubbornly. His associates 
knew this was a sign to stop arguing. 

“No,” he said. “I want a suit made of 
that material.” 

Tavistock sighed and shook his head. 
“T’m very sorry, sir,” he said. “‘ You'll find 
tailors in London who will make it up for 
you. I can’t.” 

““Can’t, eh?”? Martin Claypool snapped. 
“What do you mean—you can’t?” 

“Mr. Claypool,” said Tavistock in his 
faded voice, “I’ve been a tailor all my life. 
I haven’t grown rich, but I’ve been proud 
of my work always. I inherited a tradition 
from my father, who had it from his. Ina 
hundred years the name Tavistock has 
never been put on a suit of poor fit or poor 
material. I hope it never will be.”’ 

“Oh, never mind putting your label in 
this suit if that’s what is worrying you,” 


He was 


July 


said Martin Claypool, half amus 
angry. He always tried to win a co 
wills. 
“That isn’t the point, sir,” s 
tailor. ‘“‘ You see, sir, if I may say y cok 
upon my work as— — well, as a sort of 
You wouldn’t ask a painter to do ae 
and nasty picture, would you, sir?”’ — 
“He’d do it if he needed the mor 
said Martin Claypool. ‘‘That’s the{ 
that counts in this world—the old b 
know the world. I’ve found that out 
“Tf you’ll pardon my saying so, sir,” 
the old tailor, ‘I’m a great deal older 
you; andI havea notion which may bk 
fashioned, but which I have found t 
true, and that is that a good name ish 
than great riches. Good day, sir.” — 
The little tailor bowed stiffly. M 
Claypool felt an unreasoning surge of 
He stamped angrily toward the door, 


tailor’s voice stopped him: ‘One mi 
please, sir.’ 
Martin Claypool stopped, ty 


“Changed your mind, eh?” he grunte 
‘No, sir. I merely wanted to ask y, 
take this away.” The tailor pointed a 
scrofulous tweed. ‘‘I really hoa | 
to have it about my shop, sir. ; 
Martin Claypool gathered up the 
and stalked out. He was not a man of 
temper. He was mad now, mad all thre 
and yet he was critical enough of his 
emotions to realize that his anger was¢ 
all proportion to its cause. : 
“There are thousands of tailors in 
don,” he growled, as he strode towar 
hotel. ‘I don’t need to bother with| 
old fool. Why should I let him upset} 
He’s nothing but a stick-in-the-mud, ¢ 
ure. Him and his art! Cutting out} 
an art? Bunk!” | 
Once in his suite, he flung the tweed/ 
chair, where it clung like a flat serpe 
“Why should that old fossil of a ves! 
ter get my goat so?” Martin Claypo 
manded of himself. ‘Better get to 
and forget him.” 
From an elaborate pigskin portfol 
took papers, blue prints, photograph 
studied them. ‘“ Let’s see, now - 
wrote down figures. ‘‘Suppose now, ] 
stituted. Let’s see now—six} 
nine is fifty-four Big saving | 
Not so good, of course. Apt to brea 
time. Good enough for a lot of C 
though.” 
He picked up a photograph from th 
infront of him. It wasa picture of the 
est Claypool locomotive. He ran his 
over its powerful lines. His eyes stop} 
the name plate, set in the side. He 
read it, clearly: } 


CLAYPOOL. Built and Guarante 
Martin Claypool, Ine. | 


y 
He got up and walked across the floc 
poured himself a glass of water. The 
of tweed tripped him and he kicked it 
Then he stooped, picked it up, ran h 
gers over its surface, held it to the ligh 
dropped into a chair, still holding the 
in his hand, and sat there, staring atit 
was thinking now of the first locomoti 
had built and of how he felt when he; 
steam past him, and read the namé 
name—engraved on the plate in its 
side. He must have sat there, staring 
tionless, for an hour. He sprang uy 
denly, reached for the telephone: 
“Hello, Tavistock! This is Mr. 
pool. . Yes, that’s right, Cla; 
Go ahead with that order of mine. 1 
about that sport suit. I’ve been exan 
the tweed and I find it isn’t up tos 
ard. . . . You’re welcome. Good-t 
He called up another number: 
“Mr. Krohn? This is Martin Cla: 
Listen, that deal we discussed last ni 
off. . Yes, all off. I’ll take you 
tract, but I’ll fill it with A-1 locom¢ 
real Claypools, or nothing. . . . Yi 
pass up that money. All right, Krohi 
can give the order to a Swede or a Cz 
the devil if you want to. But get 
Krohn—if you ever buy a ed 
motive you are going to get ther 
No shoddy. No, sir!” 


-hrows Water farther than any other Sprinkler 
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on the same Pressure 


Adjustable to any Direction, Distance or Uolume of Water you want— 
Whirling or Stationary 


Solid Jets, Gentle Spray, Drenching Downpour 
or Rainbow Mist— All from this 


$3.50 Rain King 


(Denver and West, $3.7 5) 


SP SOOM gy, ene cmcnesil. Ma est Ves So — 


RAIN KING | | 


Stationary Spray—Coarse Jets from both 
noxsles on Trees and Shrubs 


2 Stationary Spray — Coarse Jet (left) for 


I Revolving Spray for Lawn 
Trees—Fine Mist (right) on Seeded Beds g 


and Garden 


LL through the hot, dry, with- 
ering days of Summer, let the 
powerful Rain King Sprinkler 
keep your Lawn and Garden as 
green and fresh and fragrant as 
Maytime. 


there’s a Rain King model with 
a big enough capacity to finish 
the job in quick-time, by covering 
large areas, with much or little 
water as needed. 

Gives a beautiful play to water 
— many compare it to an orna- 
mental fountain. 

Brass nozzles, bronze bearings, 


+ Wide areas, small circles, long 
Narrow strips and parkways, or 
_ hard-to-reach angles—it makes no 


4 Stationary Spray—Coarse Jets with nowales 
adjusted to sprinkle long strip 


difference which if you own this simple, strong and smooth running 

adjustable sprinkler, or perhaps several Rain Kings as a balanced fly-wheel— Rain King will weather 

if your place is large enough. the hardest kind of usage and last to the end of 
That’s what distinguishes the Rain King from every your days. 

other Sprinkler in the world—it waters anything — Tell the nearest dealer to deliver it. If he fails you, 


trees, shrubs, grass, flowers or seeded beds, with just don’t accept some feeble substitute, but send direct 
the right stream, spray, or mist-cloud—whicheverthe to us and receive a real Rain King by return post, 
situation demands—whirling or stationary, whichever charges paid. 


way you turn the set-wheel and nozzles. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co. 36 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Can, 
Small yards, large estates, parks or golf courses — Canadian Prites slightly higher 


The ROYAL FAMILY OF SPRINKLERS 


RainKing — 


2-Purpose Rain King, $2.00 
Denver and West, $2.10 


A stationary lawn spray and hose noz- 
zle in one, A turn of a thumb-screw 
makes the transformation. As a nozzle 
it’s adjustable to throw a solid stream 
or any degree of spray. 


RainKing 


— PAV. SEPT A. OR4 
mm NOZZLE 
f : 


0 ee 


Rain King Hose Nozzle 


From Solid Stream to Spray to complete 
Shut-Off by a quarter turn. Unlike any- 
thing you've ever seen. Throws more 
water a greater distance than any hose 
nozzle known. Wear-proof, leak-proof, 
guaranteed forever. At your dealer’s, 
Send to us if he can’t supply you, $1.50, 


Giant 
Rain King 
$12.50 

Denver and West, $14.50 
Giant Rain King, the sprinkler de luxe 
that plays like a gorgeous fountain; with 
long sweeping spirals if whirling; if sta- 
tionary, with four streams at once from 
solid jet to clouds of mist. Four arms 
give it twice the ordinary capacity. Ad- 
justable nozzles operate on same prin- 
ciple as Standard Rain King. Adjustable 
to height as well as to direction and dis- 
tance— waters in all sized circles from 
2 or 3 ft, across up to 50 or 75 ft., accord- 
ing to pressure, 
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New Grid-Top Model 


AT the right is the new Grid-Top 
Florence Oil Range. Notice the 
roomy cooking surface. You can use 
every inch of the space—for quick 
cooking directly over the burners, for 
simmering over the cast-iron lids, 
and for keeping food warm near the 
back of the stove. You can move cook- 
ing vessels around on the even sur- 
face with no danger of spilling. 
Another real convenience is the wide 
warming shelf above the stove. The 
extra shelf under the stove is not only 
a convenience, but it makes this range 
unusually strong and rigid. The 
single Giant burner under the oven 
does all types of baking, efficiently 
and with great economy. 


Jhe 
Modern 


womans Stove 
-the stove 
with 


Focused Heat 


NM ODERN women like the Florence Oil Range 
| because it goes about its work in much the 
same efficient way they go about theirs. 

The up-to-the-minute Florence gets busy with- 
out any preliminaries. Turn a lever, touch a 
match to the kindler, and the Florence will cook 
the dinner—thoroughly, and on schedule time. 

The Florence burners are scientifically con- 
structed to focus intense heat directly on the cook- 
ing. They keep the heat from scattering its energy. 
The top of the short, wickless Florence burner is 
only 21% inches below the cooking. But that’s not 
all. Florence burners force air inside the flame, 
giving a quick and most intense clean heat. 
Hottest heat close up under the cooking—this is 
focused heat. 

And you can adjust the clean, gas-like flame to 
the degree of heat you wish, secure in the knowl- 


FLORENCE Oil Ra 


The stove with Focused Heat 


edge that the flame will remain steady 
and that the focused heat will go into 
the cooking. 


Less expense and care 


Your fuel bills are lower when you 
use a Florence—for the Florence burns kerosene, 
one of the cheapest fuels known. Then, too, the 
Florence saves oil by doing its work quickly—with 
no waste of time or fuel. 

Keeping the Florence shiningly clean is sim- 
plicity itself. There are no wicks to trim, and the 
sturdy enameled frame needs only an occasional 
going over with a damp cloth. 


¥fe this picture part of the heavy 

enameled steel jacket of the 
Florence burner has been cut away 
—so that you can see the principle 
of Focused Heat in operation. The 
intensely hot blue flame goes straight 
to the cooking. Its heat is focused 
where it is wanted—not scattered 
in all directions and wasted. 


Now you see how Focused Heat 
Saves your time and money. 
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A really wonderful oven 


Many women give the wonderful Florence O} 
a large share of the credit for the good cool 
the Florence turns out. Consider these spe 
features: The baker’s arch, which prevents | 
pockets. The patented heat-spreader that ki 
your roasts and baked things from being un 
done on top and burnt on the bottom. And tl 
is a heat indicator on the door. The Flor 
Oven is portable and can be used on any kin 
range. 

You can see the Florence Oil Range—loo 
over from top to bottom—at a department, fi 
ture, or hardware store near you. If you d 
know the dealer’s name, we shall be glad to tell: 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Division Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus 
Also makers of Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, 
Florence Room Heaters 
Sold in Great Britain by E. W. French 
155-A Upper Thames Street, London, E. C. 4 


Florence One-Burner Water 
Heater—for quick hot water. 


shrewd observer in the press gallery at 
moment the curtain was raised on farm 
f, in answer to my request for an in- 
igation of the forces behind the scenes, 
se me: 


The American Council of Agriculture 
the Corn Belt Committee, which 
ides the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
ion, represented here by Frank W. 
‘phy, of Minnesota, desires the Haugen 
The Committee of Twenty-two, or- 
zed at Des Moines early in the year, 
ar the leadership of Governor Hammill, 
ywa, is represented here by George N. 
x, and also favors the Haugen Bill. 
The first organization is composed of 
county codperatives, the local bureaus 
state Granges. throughout the north- 
ral states, and is the organization doing 
heavy mass propaganda. The Com- 
‘ee of Twenty-two is composed of the 
leading business orecivic leaders in 
\ state, and represents the successful 
1ent in that country. The first organ- 
on can and does get thousands of tele- 
ns sent at a moment’s notice, collect, so 
the Government pays for them! It has 
alated petitions in every farming com- 
ity which it then served, on the con- 
3men. 
These petitions read something like 
‘We, the undersigned residents of 
- County, urge you, as our representa- 
in Congress, to vote for the Haugen 
_as the only measure which will bring 
f{ to the farmers.’”’ 


o Agricultural Close Harmony 


t must be borne in mind that this cam- 
n has only been carried on recently. In 
past the organizations have been favor- 
‘different proposals and have lacked 
aimity. I think it occurs to everyone 
| studies these bills, several hundred 
ss long, that they are extremely compli- 
dand difficult for any but accomplished 
1omists to grasp or reject. This has not 
arbed the bureaus here. They have 
y types of circulars, printed in red let- 
‘with simplified diagrams and fat black 
ws pointing to them, saying, ‘The 
igen Bill will make you rich; see that 
r representative votes for it.’ 

What they want, of course, is a scheme, 
lar to the British rubber monopoly or 
Brazil coffee institute, whereby they 
pool their product and release it when 
think the time is opportune. The orig- 
contention of the Committee of 
mty-two was that this could be put 
iss without any appropriation from the 
isury. ‘We can set up our Own ma- 
ery,’ they say, ‘and all we want is au- 
ity to do it.’ 

But when they arrived here they soon 
ized that the East would not stand for a 
‘me which would raise the price of food, 
that their only hope was to hand a gold 
I. to the cotton interests and get the 
‘thern vote. Out of the $350,000,000 
isiidy accordingly, $100,000,000 was to 
10 cotton codperatives.”’ 

‘he fact is that the agricultural bills 
ee ping-pongs of this session. No one 
| deny that some congressmen ap- 
‘iched the subject of farm relief with 
's of broad vision; but behind the 
es the whole discussion was a weighing 
/olitical advantage. 

|) far as the clamor was agricultural, it 
{ a howl from overproducers of corn. 
| East failed to sing. Cotton raisers in 
South did not tune in. Wheat made a 
eunexpectedly feeble. Cattle and dairy 
rests were not so pleased at a govern- 
it economic subsidy tinkering which 
(Id raise the price of feed. 

he East failed to sing, and Eastern 
sressmen began to hear that their 
wiers were not so excited about this 
#3 legislation. They were agricultural 
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YOUR FOOD AAND OUR FARMER 


(Continued from Page 7) 


consumers themselves. Then the urban 
populations were not overjoyed at the idea 
of paying more taxes out of one pocket in 
order to pay more for three meals a day 
out of the other pocket. 

Mr. Black, of New York, and Mr. Hau- 
gen, the author of the bill, had a tilt about 
it. Mr. Haugen said labor was behind his 
proposal—would have to be. Why? Be- 
cause if the farmers were not prosperous the 
consuming power to purchase goods would 
be lowered, factories would close, labor 
would be out of jobs. Mr. Haugen added 
that the wage earner was protected by the 
tariff and the farmer was not. He shouted, 
“The question here is: Are you going to 
do something for the farmer?” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Haugen, however 
wise his conclusions, something is the 
matter with his facts. If the farmer is now 
in such a desperate situation, if his pur- 
chasing power is lowered, if that closes our 
factories and creates unemployment, why 
does not someone arise to say, “Is it so? 
And if so, why hasn’t it done so?” 

And then about the tariff. The tariff, it 
is true, protects farm produce less effectively 
where world prices make domestic prices 
because of the exportable surplus, but so 
far as the tariff can be effective for the 
farmer, it was made effective. 

Says an old member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, ‘‘The farmers wrote 
their tariff. They even brought their own 
pens and ink.” 

And on top of that, everything—almost 
every last thing the farmer buys for use in 
his industry is on the free list. 

So, on the whole, the East and the urban 
forces cared little for farm relief which took 
a government-doctoring, price-raising form. 

And the South, as a Democratic strong- 
hold, and even as a cotton stronghold, did 
not like the Haugen proposal any too well. 
Indeed, some Southern congressmen tried 
to pin upon the Republican Party the tag of 
special privilege. Pou, of North Carolina, 
said a great deal of condensed education 
for all of us when he said: 

“The parceling out of favors is coming 
back to plague you now. By this bill you 
attempt to override economic law. You 
would take money out of the Treasury to 
help one class of the community at the ex- 
pense of all the people.” 


With Special Privilege to None 


“Mr. Speaker, the situation with which 
we are called upon to deal is the culmina- 
tion of a policy of conferring special privi- 
lege on the few at the expense of all the 
people which has been practiced for two 
generations, whenever the Republican 
Party has been in complete control. You 
have protected the manufacturer against 
competition. You have conferred upon the 
manufacturer privilege he has no right to 
expect. By forcing the farmer to buy in a 
protected market you have taught him a 
lesson he was somewhat slow to learn, but 
which at last he has learned. 

“The effect of a prohibitive tariff is prac- 
tically the same as the effect of a direct 
subsidy. The farmer cannot understand 
why the manufacturer must be the recipient 


_of special favor while he must work out his 


own salvation without any help whatso- 
ever. The farmer produces the necessities 
of life. He produces food and clothing for 
the nation, but he must buy in a protected 
market, while certainly his surplus is dis- 
posed of in a market where world conditions 
fix prices. 

“Taboring against unfair discrimination, 
it is not surprising that agriculture should 
languish. Certainly there is a reason. 
Many industries in the nation are prosper- 
ing. Bank deposits have mounted higher 
and higher. It can hardly be said that there 
is scarcity of money, and yeti in the midst of 
such prosperity agriculture is sick. 

“You cannot restore agriculture to health 
by providing a subsidy. You may afford 


slight temporary relief, but unless you in- 
tend to make your subsidy permanent, the 
disaster you will invite in the end will be far 
greater than any disaster which is threat- 
ened today. 

“Equal opportunity to every citizen, to 
every industry; special privilege to no 
citizen or industry. 

“The depression we all would remove if 
we could is caused by a violation of this 
just principle. 

“A square deal for every citizen, for 
every industry. No citizen has a right to 
expect more than a square deal, and every 
citizen has a right to expect nothing less 
than a square deal. 

“You gentlemen who come from the 
cotton-growing section had better read this 
bill a good many times before you vote for 
it and go back to your constituents, be- 
cause the basis of that bill is not sound. 

“Why, our farmers are large purchasers 
of some of the very commodities the price 
of which is going to be increased by the 
Haugen bill. I believe that bill will put up 
the price of wheat approximately fifty cents 
a bushel, and will advance the price of 
corn; it will not help the farmer a particle, 
but, on the contrary, will increase the 
price he is forced to pay for some of the 
necessities he is forced to buy. I think my 
state purchases, or perhaps I should say 
uses, some 8,000,000 bushels of wheat an- 
nually. Therefore this bill, in order to raise 
the subsidy, will impose a tax of $4,000,- 
000 annually upon the people of North 
Carolina.” 


Buying Votes With Gold Bricks 


“‘T could not support such a measure un- 
less I belonged to a political party that be- 
lieved in parceling out special privileges, 
that believed in helping one man or one 
class at the expense of all the people. You 
are handing to the cotton farmers of the 
nation a gold brick; you are handing to the 
tobacco farmer a gold brick; you are ask- 
ing us to support a measure here which is 
vicious in its provisions and will not only be 
of no benefit to the people in the cotton- 
growing sections of the nation but will add 
to their expenses. Those who are thinking 
of supporting this bill will do well to con- 
sider the great army of consumers. The 
price of bread will certainly be advanced, 
and there are many millions who must have 
bread. Any price-fixing measure is wrong 
in principle, and the Haugen bill is certainly 
a price-fixing bill.” 

Mr. Fort, a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, with due consideration, per- 
haps, for the undoubted fact that the 
farmer does take more of a gamble and a 
longer shot than the manufacturer, added a 
paragraph which was instructive: 

“T object to the Government guarantee- 
ing the farmer a profit. If he is to take no 
gamble on his crop, or practically none; if 
he has the assurance that this bill attempts 
to give—and if it does not give it, what is 
the use of wasting time to talk about it?— 
that he is going to get more money for his 
crop than he now gets, and if he is produc- 
ing an excess today at a loss, what will he 
do at a profit? He will produce more. He 
would not be wise if he did not. I would do 
it, and you would do it, and any business 
man would doit. Give him the promise of 
a profit in place of a long-running loss, and 
what will he do? 

‘‘He will plant more, and I would have 
less respect for the American farmer if he 
did not go to it and plant all he could; cer- 
tainly as long as the government Treasury 
held out. It is the history of this country 
that every year of high prices has been fol- 
lowed by an increase in acreage, with pos- 
sibly three exceptions of wheat in forty 
years, and I think only once or twice in the 


same period, of cotton. If we are going to. 


promise definitely an enhanced price, en- 
hanced by a definite figure, we have got to 
face a return to the wheat acreage of 
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(ARRYOL”A MASTER 
5 


HETHER it’s soft music on 
the water or dizzy jazz inside, 


“the Carryola Master always fills the 
“bill. You can pack it into auto, 


trunk or duffel bag. It’s strong — 

. treat it rough and take it anywhere. 

Enjoy big model performance at a frac- 
tion of the cost. 


The Carryola Master is the ideal “port- 
able.” Carries easily. Packs easily. 
Holds 15 full-sized records. Plays all 
makes of records. Comes in four at- 
tractive colors or black—all in Genuine 
Du Pont Fabrikoid with 2-Tone Em- 
bossed Art Cover and Record Album. 


Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
648 Clinton St.,Milwaukee, Wis. gig 
Write for this attractive | 

folder 
giving 
details 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 
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Send for 
Free 1920 


Highway %<" 

and Capen 
Resort. “si: 
Mapof (fe 
Ontario «” 


Hunting 


ehddress 


Ontario 
Government 
Publicity 

Bureau 
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TORONTO 
CANADA 
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Campbell’s Automatic ‘‘RAPID”’ 


ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker bea 


Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 
William Campbell Co., 1015 Union Av. 

Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 


PATENT-SENSE, isi 


inventors ioeke 
b ing largest de- 

served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774 F St., Washington, D.C, 
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““Tubbing”’ silk hosiery every 


evening is not enough. The 
all-day acid action must be 
neutralized as it occurs. 


OMEN everywhere 
\ \ are making the 
happy discovery that 
‘‘Mum’’, which they have al- 
ways found so effective in over- 
coming the unpleasant odor of 
perspiration, also neutralizes the 
destructive acids of perspiration. 
This means much longer wear 
from every pair of costly silk 
stockings. And it means .that 
the leather and linings of their 
fine shoes last much longer. 
For ‘‘Mum’, thedainty snow- 
white deodorant cream, applied 
to the foot, completely neutral- 
izes the destructive action of 
the valerianic, butyric, and acetic 
acids with which perspiration is 
charged. Besides making an im- 
Trial Offer Coupon 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1126 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


I enclose. for size of *“Mum’”’ checked. 
O ‘Mum’ ne 


50c postpaid Mum”’ 


trial size of ““Mum”’. 


Name. 


Ore wecmececeonnncece: Sag _anenereoneanceonrannar..ce S0Qe \ 
E = TT 5 SSR ia 


July 3, 1926 


25e postpaid O Trial 
Size, 10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing a generous 


Address_ 


Dealer’s Name_ 


Dealer's Address. 
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| \Vum" saves your 


Silk Stockings 


“Mum” neutralizes the destructive acids 
as well as the odor of perspiration 


BSSCHCONSE DOOM OMONNE, = T Le, 
le eee 


portant saving in stockings and 
shoes, ‘‘Mum’’ soothes and 
comforts the feet. And of course 
no unpleasant odor can occur. 

““Mum’’ does not interfere with 
perspiration itself and it cannot pos- 
sibly harm the tenderest skin or 
the most delicate fabric. Its more 
than twenty years of use by millions 
of women, both as a personal deo- 
dorant and with the sanitary napkin, 
is ample proof of its safety and 
effectiveness. 

*“Mum’”? is 25c and 50c at drug 
and department stores. 


Send Trial Offer Coupon 


We will be glad to send youa generous trial 
package of ‘*Mum’’for10¢ (to covercost of 
packing and mailing), including a booklet 
that discusses intimately the various im- 
portant uses of ‘‘Mum’’ that every woman 
should know of. Send the coupon today. 
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75,000,000 acres; we have got to face the 
bringing in of the tremendous acreage in 
Texas that has recently been found to be 
available for cotton, and we have got to 
face a return of production of crops to their 
past peak.” 

In other words, it is possible to see in 
measures like the Haugen Bill not so much 
relief to agriculture as final wreckage! 

But the bill went bumping through the 


' debates with almost every political wind in 


the land blown at it. Even the wets were 
inspired. They made ready a campaign to 
say that the whole trouble with the farmer 
came when barley, corn, hops, and so on, 
were no longer needed in the making of 
liquor and beer! One expected, before this 
disjointed, disconnected and sometimes dis- 
orderly debate was over, to hear from some 
special interest that the whole trouble with 


_ agriculture arose from the collectors of 


postage stamps! 

It is an excellent example of the rapidity 
with which a class-interest economic mon- 
strosity will call up a thousand other special 
interests. Instead of legislation for the 
general welfare which is fully appreciative 
of the needs of unity and of liberal recog- 
nition of any distressed or backward factor 
in our national life, we are treated to a 
spectacle of selfish class or selfish political 
interests making a great to-do in favor of 
or against something merely, as one con- 
gressman, who alleged that the President 
would surely veto the Haugen: proposal, 
said, ‘“‘to make a gesture at the farmer.” 


How Not to Deal With the Problem 


That is all it was. Only thirty-odd 
Southern Democrats voted for it, and only 
sixty-six Democrats all together; it is lost 
even as a party political issue. The country 
and even many farm interests are so much 
against it that it isno longer a good personal 
presidency-campaign proposal. It remains 
a memory of how not to deal with the 
agricultural problem. 

But the agricultural problem remains, 
regardless of anything done in this session 
of Congress. While the farmer is not yet 
fitted into our social and economic life as he 
should be the agricultural problem will be 
with us; and the statesman who will lead 
us toward a whole program which the con- 
sumer as well as the producer, with liberal 
concern for the future of agriculture, ac- 
cepts, will have done something for the 
country worth a very great reward. 

The almost overwhelming importance of 
the economic problem of the farmer must 
not obliterate the lesser and lessening social 
problem. When Thomas Jefferson designed 
a land system on the square-section and 
quarter-section idea, he did no service to 
congenial farm life. That checkerboard 
system of land division did, inadvertently, 
everything possible to be done for isolation. 
It put families as far apart from one another 
as they could be put. If four farmers built 
in the corners by a crossroads, they were 
just so much farther removed from other 
neighbors. If they built on the middle of a 
square holding they were remote from any- 
one. In other, older countries where there 
was a natural development, and in New 
England, where stockades were needed 
against Indian attacks, the village grew 
more easily. In some towns in Russia and 
China the farm holdings radiate out from 
social centers. But the American farmer, 
in the main, was condemned to isolation by 
quarter sections. 

That mail delivery, cheap printing, peri- 
odicals, the internal-combustion gasoline 
engine, radio and even airplanes, have cut 
down that loneliness which has driven 
youth to cities is not to be denied and is 
asserted constantly. The farmer of Amer- 
ica is now reaching out for and demanding 
electric service and more adequate tele- 
phone connection with the world. He will 
get them. 

He will get them by his own initiative, 
persistence and by the ever-increasing range 
and universality of the material benefits of 
civilization. He will get new social con- 
tacts when urban dwellers consciously look 
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toward those farmers within reach of th 
urban centers as being a social factor 
central activities. It is quite possible 
and the hint here given out may be tak 
by many communities—for urban boards 
trade, chambers of commerce, and soc 
and civic societies like the Rotary a 
others, to reach out and include the near- 
farmer. This may not touch socially 1 
large agricultural acreage, but it certain 
will reach and tie into class unity of purps 
vast numbers of our farm population. T 
very fact that the scales have just tipp 
from the days when our rural dwellers : 
ceeded in numbers the urban dwellers, 
the present day when urban dwellers ; 
greater in number than rural dwellers, p) 
a higher responsibility upon city men a 
women to contribute a brotherly aid 
ward making country life more socia 
and economically tolerable. 

To separate the social and economic 
fare of the farmer is, of. course, impossik; 
At the bottom the problem is an econor; 
problem, and it is not to be solved by 
mere attitude and gesture of improving { 
farmer. That paternal attitude will bri 
us little distance. No mere welfare | 
educational campaign can stand alone; 
anything approaching a broad natio, 
policy on agriculture. 

An example of the controlling effect; 
economic forces on social life in farm ¢ 
tricts is the problem of the tenant farm 
The landowning farmer is the man we wi! 
as the backbone of our agricultural }) 
Why? He has permanence. He improves | 
property. He puts up buildings. The si 
being his, he has no wish to impoverish; 
He maintains its fertility. He plans ye) 
ahead, balances his efforts and does }) 
loot the soil and then move on. He is nc 
fly-by-night, and his children, unlike th 
of the tenant farmer, are attached | 
property and associations, and do not hi 
the temptation of the tenant-farmer c| 
dren to rush into the cities. The wh 
family has a sense of responsibility, 
cause they are attached and are not mi 
crop-gambling nomads. 


Onto the Land and Off Again 


The farm owner is not the man who jur; 
onto the soil, overproduces and then jur) 
off again. The landowning agriculturist | 
steadying influence and not a radi 
clamorer. If we keep the titles of our fa! 
lands in those who work and manage tho 
the whole social aspect of the Ameri! 
farmer will be quite different and infinit; 
more assuring than if we allow eco 
forces to work toward speculation, absen} 
ownership and the gradual replacemen! 
the farm owner by the land hog and | 
tenant farmer. 

Four out of every ten farms in the co 
try, however, are now operated by tena 
or managers, and tenancy is on the incre? 
One hundred thousand more farms Wi 
operated by tenants in 1920 than in 19) 
The change from landownership to abser! 
ownership has been alarming in some sta} 
Tenants now operate 48.7 per cent of 
farms in thirteen leading cotton sta’ 
40.2 per cent in the eleven leading | 
states; 37.8 per cent in the eleven lead 
corn states; 32.8 per cent in the ele 
leading wheat states. In eight sti 
tenants now operate more than half 
farms. 

Two causes are behind the tendency} 
decrease the number of landowning fa 
ers, and consequently the social struct 
of our agricultural population. A re} 
sentative of one of the older farm organ 
tions states them in his letter to me: 


“The landowning farmer who can 
make a go of it sells his farm. That is 
social; it is economic. The farm is t 
taken over by a land speculator, and 
another farm operator. That is not so 
either; it is economic, mostly. “It is 
cause the capitalist and speculator 
swing a credit which the farmer who 
the land can’t swing.’ ’ 

(Continued on Page 129) 4 
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Dodge Brothers Motor Car is one of 
a number of leading automobiles for ; an Se 
which AJAX Balloon Tires ave \ Se | Sl 
as original equipment, ‘bigs | Ce 

made expressly for the particular car 
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SOLD BY LEADING 
TIRE MERCHANTS 
EV E*Roa W HE ROE 


WU 


TIRES and DEALERS» 
Worthy of Trust vA 


AJAX Tires—ultra flexible Balloon whose word you respect, whose opin- 
tires and regular Cord tires—are made ion you value. 


for all cars. ; ; ; 
In renewing your tire equipment, what- 


AJAX workmanship and AJAX quality ever make or model of car you may 
materials, which lead many of America’s own, whatever size or type of tire it 


foremost motor car manufacturers to 
equip their product with AJAX Balloon 
Tires, are built into every AJAX pneu- 
matic tire, whether Balloon or regular 
Cord. 

A manufacturer of fine tires for more 
than twenty years, AJAX jealously They know that there is just one AJAX 
guards the enviable position it has at- quality, that it never varies. Their judg- 
tained. Its dealer organization is made ment is an authentic guide to you as a 
up of reputable tire merchants, men tire buyer in selecting your equipment. 


may require, it is important to you to 
remember that in AJAX Tires you are 
buying a product endorsed alike by 
motor car manufacturers, motor car 
distributors and AJAX tire dealers. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: New York City ‘Branches in all Principal Cities 


Copyright 1926, Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., New York 


AOAK BALLOONS 
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An Entire City Developed by the same Principl 
which Govern the Planning and Building 
of a Modern Factory 


LONGVIEW 


‘ Washington 


Longview, Washington, the new industrial city 
of the Pacific Northwest, had no previous con- 


1 Living Conditions 


struction to interfere with its planning. It was Pleasant surroundings with every facility for taking care of 

built and is building from the ground up. The hank a ae Churches, Bagee me poe library, Cae 
. ae parks and outdoor recreations, river, lakes, mountains, forests 

natural advantages of its p SsIOn ere used and and the Pacific Ocean only 50 miles to the west. Present 

its internal arrangement provides locations for populations | L618: 

practically any type and style of industry. ; : *) 

Furthermore, the plan had in mind the future 2 Climatic Conditions 

expansion of such industries. Unexcelled for sustained daily effort. No extremes but suff- 

L : b cient variety. A climate ideal for textile manufacturing. 
ongview was chosen as the manufacturing headquarters 

of one of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns in the 7 

world, The Long-Bell Lumber Company. Other companies, 3 Transportation 

including The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, largest private All means of transportation for collecting raw materials and 

owner of standing timber in the United States, have selected distributing the finished products to the markets of the United 

Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Company has purchased a States and the world. These means are (a) railroads (North- 

large mill site and has built a railroad—The Columbia & Cow- ern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great Northern, Longview, Port- 

litz Railway—from its immense timber holdings to its Long- land & Northern); (b) Columbia River public and other 

view property. “This company will soon have its mills in the docks accommodating ocean-going freighters; (c) the 

course of construction. The conditions which Pacific Ocean, 50 miles to the west; (d) Pacific Highway, 

influenced these concerns in their choice apply Th Columbia River Highway, Ocean Beach Highway (the latter 

with equal force to other types of industries, Lese now building). 

large and small. conditions 


4. Basic Raw Materials 


(a) Lumber—Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar, etc. ; 
- (b) wool; (c) wheat and other grains; (d) flax; (e) live- 
stock; (f) agricultural products such as fruits, berries, veg- 
etables, peppermint; (g) dairy products—milk, poultry and 
eggs; (h) fish; (i) mining—coal, iron ore, copper, non- | 
metallic minerals. 


5 Power 


An assured supply of dependable power at reasonable rates. 
Large reserves of undeveloped water power within 50 miles 
which can be economically harnessed. 


6 Rates 


Terminal railroad rates; export and import rates to foreign — 
and insular points; distributive rates to local territory; low 
switching rates through belt line service. 


7 Fuels 


Coal; fuel oil; hog fuel (mill waste). 


For low summer rates to Longview, ask any railroad 

representative. See the entire Pacific Coast. Stop-over 

privileges at all important centers, including Longview. 

For information concerning the oppor- 

tunities in Longview for any industry THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
please use the coupon below. Longview, Washington 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington Address Department 11 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me further information about Longview, Washington, with special reference to 


Name 


is Address a 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


(Continued from Page 126) 
t always comes back to the economic 
stion! Education of the farmer, how- 
r important it may be, is the least 
yortant part of any national policy. 
ntific education of the farmer is almost 
ly devoted to showing methods of in- 
ising production; and overproduction, 
east temporarily, has been as great a 
e to the American farmer as under- 
duction. 
the education needed by the farmer 
, indeed, by the consumers and by all of 
to form a national agricultural policy is 
lly economic—a business education 
od on realities, and stripped bare of 
agoguery and Treasury-looting schemes 
ch ultimately will push the farmer and 
of us into a place where our national 
culture is more than ever out of our 
onal economic unity. 
0 one remedy, certainly no one legis- 
ye remedy, can cure the troubles of the 
ver. Nor can we think clearly about 
e troubles unless we acknowledge that 
‘exist in all four things that the farmer 
. Look at them: 
eis a purchaser. He buys land and 
ufactured goods and implements. He 
luces. He has to engage transportation. 
1as to market. 
iy it over: He buys. He makes. He 
is. He sells. 
nd the fundamental difficulty—the 
s of the farm problem—is that all along 
line he finds it difficult not to stand in 
‘ion to every one of these operations as 
tached, isolated figure. As compared 
the city manufacturer and business 
, he has, even as an individual, less 
acts, less business friendships and less 
it. And organization with others for 
omic common purposes is immensely 
2 difficult than it is for the mill owner, 
sommercial man and the laborer. 


Let Washington Do It 


Co organize the farmer and keep him 
ested, the professional organizer is 
ys tempted to promise the farmer 
‘thing from the public platter,” says 
obbyist. ‘It is a much more difficult 
ll job to organize the farmer to help 
elf. A natural soil individualism 
actively arises against organized, co- 
itive, self-financing, long-view at- 
ts to get credit, control production 
organize to transport, distribute and 
That natural instinct comes on top of 
\e difficulties of comparative physical 
dion and of cross-purposes of any group 
2 One man is not doing or planning the 
line of production or policy adopted 
.€ next man.” 
t unless an economic miracle comes to 
organization conducted by the farm- 
ad financed by the farmers, and re- 
ig the codperation of consumers, 
try and labor, is the only way out of 
ifficulties which are at the bottom of 
rm problem. ; 
2time has gone when it is possible to 
“Let the farmer individually work 
is own problem.” And yet it seems 
escapable conclusion that we must 
t our faces against the slogan, Let 
ington Do It. 
‘ave no doubt that these two con- 
‘ns are in the mind of the President. I 
‘to doubt that anyone with a long 
even a farmer in trouble, must see 
ttempts to obtain a government sub- 
vould fail; that in the process of fail- 
ey would irritate and make enemies 
aisumers and taxpayers; and that, 
£ successful, subsidy and the inter- 
eof Government in agriculture would 
iltimately to wildcatism and con- 
(3 more unsound than they are today. 


THE SATURDAY 


The laws of supply and demand have never 
been amended or repealed by legislation. 

Nor does it do any good to say that co- 
operation has failed. This rabbit of codpera- 
tion and organization in our basic industry 
will climb the tree because it has to. Some 
may not like it, some may not want it, 
some may not believe in it; but the ulti- 
mate salvation of American agriculture 
depends on voluntary organization with a 
whole basketful of legitimate commercial 
and political ends at stake. The recognition 
by the Government of such legitimate 
systems of organization, and the recognition 
on the part of public opinion that they will 
preserve our basic industry, keep us, as a 
nation, self-fed in peace or war; keep our 
agricultural population—nearly one-third 
of us—socially and economically sound, 
are necessary aids to their development and 
success. If the part played by state or 
Federal Government goes as far as ex- 
tension of any sound credit to the individual 
farmer, or even to his organizations, there 
need be no complaint of subsidy, paternal- 
ism or attempts to tinker inimitable eco- 
nomic law by legislative gewgaws. 

That the need for codperation is pressing 
can be seen by a rapid survey of the 
functions organization can play when indi- 
viduals are helpless. 


Organization is the Answer 


The farmer buys, makes, distributes, sells. 

In the purchase of land he needs credit. 
Coéperative action, politically or com- 
mercially, will help him get it. In the 
purchase of land he needs organized intelli- 
gence to save himself from such boom 
prices as were paid for land by some of our 
farmers who now complain of the unfair 
burdens of interest charges, as if America 
and not they must take the blame for a 
bad bargain. In the purchase of implements 
and other necessities of his business he 
needs low prices, and organization will help 
him by keeping on the free or low tariff list 
the things he wants. If he believes, as some 
of us do, that state taxes should be light on 
all farm buildings and improvements, 
organization will help him. 

Close contact with his organization, 
which advises and prevents overproduction, 
will save him from disasters, just as close 
contact with organized efforts and organized 
education to guarantee maximum scien- 
tific production will save him from high 
unit costs when maximum production is 
needed. 

Organization will build up warehouse 
and terminal facilities, now badly behind 
the times. 

Organization will create better customs 
of standard grading, sorting, packing, pro- 
cessing, and containers. 

Organization will not only obtain com- 
mercial and governmental credits for pur- 
chase of land but should extend credit to 
loans on crops. 

Organization will take over the middle- 
man’s function whenever middlemen are 
giving the farmer too little or asking the 
consumer too much. 

Organization, and only organization, will 
watch and deal with transportation interests 
as to the freight rates on farm products. 

Organization, and nothing but organiza- 
tion, can deal with the great problem so 
much advertised by the Haugen Bill pro- 
posal—the problem of preventing by: co- 
operative management the export surplus 
of our important agricultural commodities 
from causing our domestic price to be fixed 
by the world price. 

Sound national policy will go to the 
limits to help the farmer organize for these 
legitimate ends. 

But business organization is the farm- 
er’s and not the Government’s business. 
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Handles Your Car 


Like an 
Invisible Giant 


EASIER IS DEERING“ #LESSSZROAD 


—_— 
to 
© 


SHOCK 


Here’s a Harder Job 
Made Easy and Safe 


If you had to steer and “handle” a bus—with its 
great bulk and loaded weight—you’d know why 
more makes of buses are equipped with the Ross Cam 
and Lever Steering Gear, than any other gear. And if 
Ross does this harder job with new ease, just imagine 
its help on the car you drive! The Ross Cam and Lever 
Steering Gear doubles a driver’s ability to “handle” 
any car, bus or truck— gives new stability on straight- 
aways—simplifies parking—holds the wheels steady 
and true in sand and gravel. Ross leads as standard 
equipment on cars and trucks, just as it does on buses. 


It’s Allin the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can't 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is one 
reason for the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam, with its variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock that makes Ross steering so safe and so 


comfortable! 


Mail the coupon below for rrez booklet “Efficiency in Steering” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars, trucks and buses. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


CAM and LEVER 


Lever principle. 


If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 


EASIER STEERING _ 
Ross Gear AND Toor Company, Lafayette, Indiana 
Please send me your Free booklet, “Efficiency in Steering’ which explains fully the Ross Cam and 


Car owner 0) Car dealer CF) Automotive jobber ; 


| STEERING GEARS 


LESS ROAD SHOCK 
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Comfort Brings Customers 


Watch the stores where 
Robbins & Myers Fans hum 
their cool and breezy song. 


They’re filled with customers 
who are comfortable . . cus- 


tomers who are thinking’ of 


buying, instead of perspiring. 


Such a store marks the suc- 
cessful business man who 
realizes that customer-com- 
fort is the first requisite in 
store-courtesy. 


Robbins & Myers Fans in 


Robbin 
Fans & 


Costs Less to Operate than 


your store this summer will 
put every employe on his 
selling toes, too. Folks can’t 
work their best when their 
hearts are under strain— 
hot weather is physically dan- 
gerous. 

Don’t overlook this sound 
investment in summer com- 
fort—R & M Fans. 

You’ ll find all types and sizes of Ra M 
Fans at any good electric store. Ea- 
pertly built, they will last a lifetime. 


The Robbins & Myers Company 
Springfield, Ohio > Brantford, Ont. 


Motors 


Myers 


One Electric Light 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


DOCTO 


Gum-shoe Henry, growing bolder, slyly 


peered across her shoulder. 


She was also writing “‘modern’’—by her 


look you might have told ’er. 


But the words with charm that wrapped ’er 


as she typed her second chapter, 


Sounded sort o’ darned familiar to her 


watchful would-be captor: 


“Camelia Proon 
Was fond of gin. 
She’d just as soon 
Live out as in. 
She loved to spoon 
With Tom McGinn 
And softly croon, 
‘So this is sin!’ 


“Tom had the kick 
When slightly drunk. 
He scorned that Vic- 
torian bunk. 
“You make me sick,’ 
He sneered. She shrunk, 
Then canned the hick 
And packed her trunk.” 


The mother sweet 
Now paused to think 

And conned a sheet 
Of printer’s ink; 

Its type, though fine, 
Was set to tote 

The big headline, 
For Authors—Note! 


Henry Goes After the Higher-Up 


Ia Henry had learned through the 


yéars to detect 


The evidence leading from cause to effect. 


So he pulled the false-fur lock 
That hung from his chin 
And argued like Sherlock, 
“This lets me right in 


For the cunningest clew that a guy ever 


clewed. 
It’s plain as a pup 
There’s a man higher up 


Furnishing dope to these geniuses rude. 
: Out of ninety-nine authors I’ve shadowed 


this week 
I’ve found the whole lot 
At the very same plot, 
In the very same style—which is simple 
though freak. 


“There’s the very same lameness, 


The same beat-the-game-ness, 

The same shameless shame and the very 
same sameness. 

And the whole busy pack—what’s become 
of my goat?— 

Are writing their stuff from the same 
printed note!” 


So Henry went forth just to run to the 
wall 
The thinking machine who had started it all. 


The Mystery is Revealed 


i) ALITTLE pink tea room off Washing- 
ton Square 
He cornered the boss of the show— 
A young intellectual. White was his hair 
And his beard was the color of snow. 


| 
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“Oh, young intellectual, listen to me,” | 
Our rubber-soled Henry outcried. 
“Now how can a young intellectual be 


So ancient and thoroughly dried?” 


“Oh, moron! Oh, Babbitt!” The dotar 
was bland. , 
“With pain I regard your defect. 
Why do you demand what you can’t un) 
stand 
Since you never have joined the elf 


“Though you think it is vain, let me fr 
explain 

The urge of my Russian complex; | 
Now ain’t it the truth that there’s not) 
but youth 

And youth, it is nothing but sex? — 


“Tm aged eighty-four, so my wisdom ist 
Than that of the average man. 
I’ve worked out this sex for the young 
intellex | 

On a standard efficiency plan. | 


“At my humble address I’ve a large pritt 

press >| 

Which prints my directions each da 

Standardized smut for each standardi| 
nut 

To be built in the standardized way 


“My sample: Begin with an old-fashis 
sin; 

Your job is to prove that it’s nice. 

Make your heroine bad and your her 

cad. 

Drape the background with little-to 

vice. 


“You see the result. The success of 
cult 

Puts hen-minded critics to shame. 

So great is our art you can’t tell us aj 
And our books they are always thes 


“We've standardized verses and stan 
ized curses i 
And standardized Freudian dream) 
Standardized wreckers and flappers z 
neckers— a” | 
In short, our success is our | 


“And the pride of our place is the qui 
basis ’ 

That strongly appeals to our trade. 
As we label each slip on the goods thi 
ship F 
With our custom mark, Factory Mi 


“1 thank you,” said Henry with courte 
rare ; | 
As he brushed his disguise and wer 
in the air 
To write his commander this thought 
report: ; 
“We can settle the case of this gang ‘ 
court. A 
It’s merely waste motion to make al 
haul. " 
If you capture just one, why, you's 
lared them all. 
But if you’re determined to punis! 
knavery : 
Turn to the act for suppressing white 
slavery.” 
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Does Your Underwear 
Meet This Test? 


Next to myself 
[like BV.D: best” 


The test of underwear comfort is to be 
able to forget you have underwear on! 


The way to be sure that your un- 
derwear will meet that test, is to look 
for the red-woven “B.V. D.” label. 


Nothing without that label is “B.V. D.” 
—nor can it offer that matchless Com- 
fort, Fit and Wear which have given 
“B.V.D.” a generation of world-lead- 
ing popularity. 


What’s Back of that “B. V. D.” Label? 


A quality as unique as the fame of the trade- 
mark! From its specially treated nainsook, 
woven in our own mills, to its last lock-stitched 
seam, “B.V.D.” is an underwear with differences 
that count. To understand the dozens of details 
vital to underwear value, write for our inter- 
esting free booklet, “Why the Knowing Millions 
Say: ‘Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best!’” It 
tells just how “B.V.D.” is made and is a revela- 
tion in the fine points of fine underwear. 


We Want You Properly Fitted! 


The height of union suit comfort comes only 
in “B. V.D.” with its patented construction at 
shoulder, waistband and crotch. But be cor- 
rectly measured. From over sixty sizes, for 
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. \y widely varying “builds,” yours can always be 

Z or Ni determined by 3 simple encircling measure- 

Y \ ments: 1-Chest—2-Waist—3-Trunk (under 

BZ \ \W crotch and over shoulder). If your dealer 
Ze is in doubt as to your size, write the B. V. D. 


Service Bureau, 350 Broadway, New York City, 
giving above measurements. 


NN 


Be sure to SEE it’s “B. V. D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this Red-Woven Label 


MADE TBOR UE 


|B.V.D! 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


‘rode Mork Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Countries? 
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/ earried is shown by the 1919 figures. 
{hat year 18,387,914 working days were 
| in industry through strikes, and 3,- 
| 827 in agriculture. In 1920, the loss in 
listry aggregated 16,398,237 days in the 
Jories and 14,170,321 days on the land. 
iv has agricultural as well as industrial 
ims. 

1 September, 1920, the climax was 
{hed when, following the refusal of the 
jal manufacturers to grant wage in- 
/ses, the workers began to seize and take 
| the big industrial establishments in 
in, Turin, Genoa, and other important 
luctive centers. Soviets were set up in 
shops and what was heralded as the 
n of anew era broke. Moscow got a real 
out of it, but that is about as far as it 
‘; internationally. But there was seri- 
itrouble at home. 

‘ie Italian workers showed the usual 
lutive incompetence of the proletariat 
| they get into the saddle. One incident 
| llustrate how this mind functions when 
jreleased from trained authority. 

ie American Radiator Company has a 
(: branch plant just outside Milan. Like 
iy other similar establishments in the 
‘ity it was occupied by the workers. 
of their first jobs was to ransack the 
i Here they discovered the letter- 
:s of the company which contained the 
jived statement that the capitalization 
12,000,000 lire. 

mediately they rushed to the safe, ex- 
ing to find this sum of money there. 
la they found it missing they sent a 
‘al protest to the manager charging 
ae had ‘“‘stolen the capital!’’ Accord- 
‘0 their enlightened intelligence the 


/alization of a company had to be car- 
(in the office safe as a tangible and 
‘e Beech! 


the, pavilese of Paying Bills 


of. codperation, however, was to 
impairment of product and de- 
ation of business. Furthermore, 
little soviets found themselves un- 
9 sell goods or to raise money for 
ills. 

is reminds me of another episode that 
med in a Turin factory. On the day 
ithe workers took hold a committee 
‘d on the manager and informed him 
they had assumed all responsibility 
ie firm. Much to their surprise he 
iLand said ‘“‘Fine.”” With this he took 
idle of papers out of a basket on his 


Count Volpi, Minister of Finance 


| TH REBORN ITALY 
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desk and said, “Here are bills for 1,500,000 
lire which fall due today. Since you are 
assuming responsibility, you can pay them.” 

This dampened the ardor of the commit- 
tee, and it was not long before the establish- 
ment had passed out of the hands of the 
communists and was functioning normally. 
As soon as the workers generally discovered 
that they had bitten off more than they 
could chew, they were glad to surrender 
their alleged rights and go back to bench 
and forge, convinced that the capitalistic 
system was the only one that guaranteed 
three meals a day and a roof over their 
heads. The longest period of occupation in 
any factory was a month. 

Some of the by-products of the seizures 
were interesting. A firm at Spezia that 
had bought goods from a factory during its 
occupation was subsequently fined for re- 
ceiving stolen goods. 


Paving the Way for the Duce 


Between 1920 and 1922 Italy went from 
bad to worse. The cabinet which preceded 
the one formed by Mussolini was presided 
over by the then Deputy Facta, who be- 
longed to the Giolitti group. It was the | 
weakest of all the weak cabinets which had 
followed one another after the war. They 


prolonged their existence from day to day 
by a succession of compromises with the 
subversives as well as the other elements. 
The Facta group, in particular, governed 
only in name. 

The country was in such a state of an- 
archy that widespread Bolshevism im- 
pended. What practically amounted to 
a general strike prevailed. The railway 
system was demoralized, production was at 
low ebb, property rights were endangered, 
and life itself was held to be of small value. 
The communists sniped from every side. 

The already desperate situation was com- 
plicated late in 1921 by the sudden suspen- 
sion of the Banca Italiana di Sconto, one of | 
the largest banks in the country. It was 
precipitated by the financial embarrassment 
of the great Ansaldo concern at Genoa. 
This monster institution had been devel- 
oped by Pio and Mario Perrone, who made 
it the Krupps of Italy. Before the war 
they had built merchant ships and railway 
equipment. With Italy’s entry into the 
struggle they increased the plant and man- 
ufactured munitions and warcraft. At the | 
high tide of their prosperity they organized | 
the Banca Italiana di Sconto. When the 
postwar depression struck the country they 
found themselves up against it. The im- 
pairment of the Ansaldo firm weakened the 
props under the bank and it fell. The 
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institution had financed the Unione Cine- 
matographico Italiana and the Banca 
Italiana-Caucasica and, in consequence, 
many activities were affected. 

In 1919, Mussolini had organized the 
first resistance to the agencies that were 
sapping the life and production of his 
country. This resistance was embodied in 
what he called the Fascisti. Being a man of 
action he did not take opposition out in 
words, but literally fought the Reds in the 
north. It was not until the Fascisti had 
lost 3000 of their number in action that the 
leader decided that the time had come to 
strike, and in the big way. He gathered 
100,000 of his followers and launched the 
ultimatum that he would march on Rome, 
take it by force, and through force assume 
power. 

The Facta cabinet announced a state of 
siege and closed all the entrances to the 
capital with barbed wire. The king refused 
to sign the decree proclaiming siege, which 
meant the fall of the cabinet. The king 
then asked Mussolini to form a new govern- 
ment. At the head of his hosts the one- 
time Socialist agitator entered the Eternal 
City without resistance, greeted not as a 
conqueror but as a savior. 

Dusty and travel-stained, and wearing 
the black shirt that he had introduced as 
part:of the uniform of his order, he stood on 
the balcony of the Quirinal Palace along- 
side the king and the royal family while his 
legions marched past. It was a spectacle 
unique in history, this elevation of a once- 
proscribed agitator to the point where he 
dictated terms to a ruler. 

With the political complications that 
confronted Mussolini once he took over the 
government we are not concerned, save 
that he immediately divorced business from 
politics. The curse of the pre-Fascisti 
period was that they were inseparably 
joined. Now each went on its own, and 
they have been doing it ever since. 

What surprised Italy as well as the rest 
of the world was the fact that the moment 
he got into power Mussolini announced a 
definite and constructive business program. 
If you study the economic rehabilitation of 
Italy under him you discover that from the 
start the animating slogan has been in three 
words: Work, unity and economy. 


The Leader in Readjustment 


The promptness with which Mussolini 
started the business wheels to whirring 
provides food for reflection upon the whole 
present-day European problem. It may be 
based on a statement made in 1922 by Basil 
Miles, when he made a survey of Italy for 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. At that time he 
wrote: 

“‘ After the Armistice idealists looked for 
a regeneration in Europe which would 
justify and explain the ordeal of the war. 
The economic and moral recovery of Europe 
has been held in suspense, however, by the 
adoption of national policies which have 
appeared as reactionary and as selfish as 
though the great nations had never rallied 
the flagging spirits of their armies by the 
cry that they were fighting to preserve 
civilization and liberty. Whatever is 
thought of the methods adopted, the Italian 
Fascisti have been the first to emerge with 
an open and national program of reform, 
sweeping from their path the cobwebs of 
bureaucracy and bad government.” 

What I want to emphasize in this con- 
nection is that it was not until four years 
after the ending of the war that any Euro- 
pean country got down to the brass tacks 
of practical readjustment, and it was Italy 
that took the lead. Go back for a moment 
to the other nations and see what happened. 

With peace Lloyd George orated elo- 
quently on making England “‘a place for 
heroes to live in.’’ Failure to grapple 
courageously with unionism and its dev- 
astating restriction of output made the 
tight little island the ideal abode, not for 
heroes but for strikers. What the endless 
succession of strikes failed to bring about 
the shirker completed. From the Armistice 
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period up to the very hour I write 1 
paragraph England has been rent with 
dustrial strife, all because of evasion ; 
compromise in meeting the vital iss 
Mussolini never would have tolerated s 
persistent temporizing. 

France expected a flood of reparati 
that would bind up the visible wound; 
war without appreciable drain on her 
sources. She looked to the Versaj 
Treaty, instead of an orderly scheme 
amicable reconstruction, as the pana 
The Versailles document, however, wi 
treaty of war, not of peace. Moreove 
was drawn by politicians and not by b 
ness men. It was uneconomic and there 
unsound. The indemnity proposition 
came snarled with politics, and it was 
until the Dawes Plan, which came | 
years after the Fascisti had started the | 
deal in Italy, that anything like order 
brought out of the mess. Today Fran 
still fiscally at sea. As I pointed out in; 
article about Mussolini, if ever a coun 
needed some of the attributes of a dicta) 
ship it is our sister republic across} 
Atlantic. 


Fascism vs. Bolshevism 


Germany made her way through an 1; 
of currency inflation to something like} 
bilization. One of the many ironies of} 
European financial situation is that] 
money of the conquered is safely anch¢ 
at par, while that of the conqueror, Fra: 
has been on the toboggan for months. | 

During all these years of stress and st) 
when the fruits of the war were in cons} 
jeopardy, the League of Nations rend¢ 
no specific economic aid, save whe)’ 
sponsored financial assistance for Auf 
and Hungary. Instead of being an ag\ 
to allay and compose difference, it 9 
mitted Brazil, whose interests were t) 
sands of miles from the center of Europ 
make a fiasco out of the last Geneva }i 
ference. When Germany was kept o 
the League the spirit of the Locarno x 
was stultified and the European clocls 
back. It is characteristic of Mussolini) 
he has told the League of Nations 4 
than once where it got off. Emotional! 
lift has no place in his dynamic scher 
things. : 

The moral of this little excursion int} 
rest of Europe is obvious. Italy, becav 
the inflexible program laid down by Ms 
lini in 1922, which was no respecter ollé 
sons, established a precedent for econi 
readjustment and prosperity that han 
been followed by the other great po} 
She therefore stands out as an illustril 
of what work and unity can accomplij 

One more contrast before we go inti 
specific story. The difference betwee 
Fascistization of Italy and the Bolshi 
tion of Russia is illuminating. The} 
sheviks not only debauched their) 
country economically and politicallys 
through the expenditure of immense | 
for propaganda purposes sought to ii 
sonize the rest of the universe. Lik 
Turks under the Sultanate, they tri! 
foment trouble or capitalize discord e} 
where. The Fascisti have stuck to 
knitting at home, which means that tf 
measure of their achievement is recé 
within the confines of their own coull 
Moreover, they have not attempt 
propagate their cult abroad. All Fi 
movements, whether in England, Fil 
Germany, Belgium, Austria or Hur 
have been weak imitations of the reali 
and sponsored by native sons and di 
ters. 

The Russians set out to create tril 
which is all that they have done. # 
watchword has been destruction. 
Italians have accomplished an outstal 
job in nation salvaging. Construct 
their watchword. : 

One of Mussolini’s first and mos 
nerable points of attack was the dist! 
government machine. He cut out 
personnel and expenditure, limite) 
penses for public works to indispe™ 

(Continued on Page 137) r | 
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This is the famous Easy 
Washer with one-piece metal 
wringer. With hundreds of 
thousands of these washers in 
use today, their tremendous 
popularity has created a perma- 
nent demand for them. We 
shall therefore continue to make 
this model, with the same fine 
workmanship and materials. 


he New Easy Washer 


-~« washes and dries at the same time 


self into drain or sink ... Does a com- 
plete washing faster than any other 
washer...Dries clothes without wrinkles; 
saves ironing time... Safeguards buttons 
...Gas heater keeps water hot... 
Washes more gently and thoroughly 
than human hands ... Just touch a 
button, move a lever, and it’s done. 


HE new Easy has an amazing new dryer that 

works like magic. It whisks all the water out of 
one batch of clothes in three minutes—while 
another batch is washing. 

Just move a lever and your clothes are all dried! 
You don’t even have to hang them on the line 
on cold or rainy days. Just run the dryer a little 
longer and you can iron immediately. 


No water to handle—No water wasted 


The Easy’s marvelous new water-circulating system 
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TWO TUBS 
The small tub 


dries while 
the large tub 
washes 


HE new Easy cleans clothes by the 
; Vacuum Cup Principle that made 
the Easy famous. Like human hands, 
the Easy’s three Vacuum Cups move 
up and down, flushing air, soap and 
water through the clothes and back 
again. This happens 60 times a min- 
ute—without wear on the clothes, but 
everlastingly taking the dirt out of 
them. 


handles all the water for you without wasting 
a drop. The soapsuds are recovered from the 
clothes and returned to the washtub. The rinse 
and blue waters are taken from the dryer and sent 
back to the rinse and bluing tubs. And when 
you are through washing, the new Easy even 
empties itself into drain or sink. 

The new Easy washes without friction or wear 
on the clothes. It can’t break buttons. It never 
puts hard-to-iron wrinkles in linens. Its round 
copper tubs are easy to keep clean. [ts special gas 
heater keeps the water hot through the washing. 


FREE—Your next week’s washing 


You must see the new Easy in action to appre- 
ciate it. For this reason we have arranged to do 
your whole week’s washing free, without the 
least cost or obligation. Just phone an Easy dealer 
and he will send the new Easy and a demon- 
strator to your home on your next washday. If 
you know of no Easy dealer near you, write us. 
You can pay for the new Easy on easy terms. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 
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Lansdei? 


Life 


\ Six little bottles of milk? No, not merely that. Six little 
', bottles of strength, of growth, of health—of Life itself. 


Every mother knows that the preparation of her baby’s 
milk is one daily ritual which is ruled not by her house- | 
keeper mind, but by her mother heart. The best of milk | 
—the exact formula—scrupulous cleanliness—these are 
essential. But they are of no avail unless freshness and 
Ein © food value are preserved. And for that there must be de-' 
ee ie” ~—s pendable and constant cold. | 
“see7*~ — Electric refrigeration can make constant cold a certainty. The 
best dairies everywhere are turning to electric refrigeration, so” 

that their milk may come to you with food value undiminished. Now, | 
electric refrigeration makes possible in your own home the same positive pro-) 


tection for your baby’s source of life. 


Electric refrigeration can bring you this: | When you get your electric refrigerator—_ 
Constant cold—fixed scientifically at just the | and you will soon or late—you will take 
right temperature for food prote¢tion. the keenest pride in it. 


Cleanliness—a d f cleanli that will ves | 
eae Sai Re eaves house epeL ee For it will stand not only as a symbol that 


j 
Unfailing supply—close your house, go away your home has thrown off the yoke of 
for days, and when you return you will find needless labor, worry and waste, but the, 


a 
vs 


the food in your refrigerator just as youleftit. life-giving values of your family’s food| 
Economy—you will probably find that in your are protected as nothing else can pro-) 
locality, eleGtric refrigeration, with all its ad- tect them. 


vantages, is actually cheaper in daily expense. <i? ; tng 
Convenience—new frozen desserts made pos- This is the true magic of electricity—that| 


sible, and pure dainty ice-cubes for the table. electricity is a better way of living. 


ef The Society for Electrical Development fo 


A non-profit organization founded in 1912 to promote for 
the interest of the public and the electrical ( 4 


industry, the greater service of electricity. 
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Swept Away 


The dusty tyranny of the 
broom was swept away by 
the electric touch of the 
vacuum cleaner. And now 
another fundamental need 


f the h is met by elec- a 
ic iefigeeibas sali _Constant Cold 
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~a better way of living 


(Continued from Page 134) 
perations, and reorganized all adminis- 
‘ative departments. The two-hatted 
ontry got the ax early in the game. 

He introduced an equitable system of 
ixation. It began with a direct-tax meas- 
e that reached the incomes of working 
en and agriculturists, who had hitherto 
caped the income tax because their em- 
oyers refused to be tax collectors. The 
ird radical step was to transfer public 
rvices formerly operated by the state to 
jivate ownership. Fourth came measures 
encourage the investment of foreign 
pital in Italy, and to protect it once it 
is employed. This gave a great impetus 
hydro-electric development, which is the 
kbone of industrial Italy. Since the 
gotiations to settle the Italian war debt, 
0,000,000 of American money has been 
it into Italian water-power projects. 
Nowhere has the Mussolinization of the 
untry been more effective than with the 
dget. When the Fascisti took over au- 
ority in 1922, there was a deficit of 15,- 
0,000,000 lire. At the close of the fiscal 
ar which ended in 1925 the budget had 
en balanced for the first time in fourteen 
ars, and on May first of this year there 
salargesurplus. This state of affairs re- 
ted from increased revenues from all 
blic sources. The stabilization of the lira 
yund 24.80 to the dollar was brought 
out and maintained largely through a 
n of $100,000,000 arranged through the 
ermediary of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
ociates. 
[he balancing of the Italian budget in 
‘se circumstances is not without its 
30n. Once more we must turn to France 
_a parallel. During the past four years 
ious large American loans have been 
de to the French Government, always 
h the idea of stabilizing the france. Yet 
franc refuses to be stabilized, and the 
iget is still out of gear. 
Yothing fundamentally is wrong with 
mee. There is no unemployment; busi- 
sis flourishing and the people are thrifty. 
trouble lies.at the top in the shape of a 
wk government that shies at a drastic 
program. It is the exact reverse of what 
oing on in Italy. 
‘he Italian financial situation was com- 
tly set forth to me by Count Volpi, 
aister of Finance, in the huge ministry 
iding in Rome. He was the first of the 
standing government officials I met, 
i it was a sort of preparation for the con- 
4; with Mussolini. 


Count Volpi’s Forecast 


jount Volpi, who became known to 
ty Americans because he headed the 
ision which discussed the debt settle- 
it at Washington, is big, broad and 
‘ded. An experienced business man 
|self, he had had previous official experi- 
i: as governor of Tripoli. His ante- 
‘os hummed with action. Delegations 
e and went. You had the feel that 
evhing was being accomplished within 
e busy precincts. It was typical of the 
anized Italian atmosphere, 

hen I asked Count Volpi to give me 
2 idea of what was happening, and 
iy to happen financially, he said: 

‘t is not an easy matter to make fore- 
s for 1926 so early in the year and in 
of the unsettled economic state of 
ype. I can, however, state that the 
acing of the budget is on a firm basis 
| the future of the lira is safe. On the 
t hand it is not possible to foresee the 
| ome of this year’s harvest, which in an 
/ultural country like Italy has so deci- 


eo bee 
jan influence upon the economic situa- 


)4$ a result of what Mussolini calls the 
le of the grain,’ which he instigated 
his usual vigor and foresight, and to 
4 our agriculturists have amply re- 
(ded, there is every expectation of rec- 
trields and a consequent reduction of 
il imports to a minimum. 

am optimistic about the future be- 
» of steadily decreasing unemployment, 


i 
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the improvement of the commercial budget, 


continual and progressive increase in rail- | 


road and maritime traffic, and expansion 
in all manufacturing branches, resulting in 
the growing use of coal and also greater 
consumption of hydro-electric energy. 
“Lately the economic development of 
the country has perhaps been excessive in 
proportion to the accumulation of savings. 
I have lately taken steps to reduce the in- 
terest on state investments, and this has 
steadied the money market and favored a 
new flow of capital for industry. Italy to- 
day is an orderly and hard-working country 
and during the current year production, al- 
ready increased, is certain to expand. 
“The promise made by the national 
government ten days after the march 
on Rome that Italy, by her own forces, 
would undertake the systematization of her 


finances, has been completely fulfilled. By | 


the fiscal year 1924-25 the fourteen-year- 
old deficit had been wiped out and we had a 
working surplus of 417,000,000 lire. For 
the 1925-26 year there will be an effective 
balance of not less than 300,000,000 lire, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the 
period in question our expenses have in- 
creased by nearly 2,000,000,000 lire. I 
expect that the surplus at the end of the 
year will be greater than any heretofore 
attained. We will then be able to reduce 
taxation and some of our state debt, and 
also compensate state services more ade- 
quately. In other words, the stability of 
the Italian budget is assured.” 


The Lira Stabilized 


“The reorganization of taxation and the 
adoption of rigid economy have contributed 
to the balancing of the budget. In organiz- 
ing taxation by adapting it to the present 
needs, the government has aimed at creat- 
ing a system of taxation on a broad and 
elastic basis which would be capable of 
resisting any eventual decrease in prices 
and, in times of need, aid the nation with- 
out disturbing the economic resources. 

“Capital has not been touched. On the 


_ contrary many taxes which directly bur- 


dened capital have been abolished or light- 
ened, so that not only the creation of new 
capital is encouraged but investments 
courted. 

“Wconomies introduced into public serv- 
ices have rendered them less costly and 
more efficient. The two vital services of 
the railroads and the post and telegraph 
which have so great an influence on the 
economic life of the country, and which for 
so long a period proved so tremendously 
unprofitable, have a large profit margin on 
their balance sheets. 

“All these steps taken by the govern- 
ment which resulted in eliminating the 
disturbing factors of the money markets, 
contributed first to the improvement and 
then to the stabilization of the value of the 
lira. They also specially contributed to the 
arrest of an increase of paper currency and 
to the systematization of the war debts both 
with the United States and with England. 

“T can safely say that the lira is stabil- 
ized. This is due to a variety of reasons. 
They include the cessation of ifffation, the 
solidity of the economic budget, and the 
drastic control that we now exercise over 
the manipulation of foreign exchange and 
stock-exchange operations. So far as it is 
humanly possible to do so, we have checked 
gambling in the lira. The free play of sup- 
ply and demand operates and this elim- 
inates speculation. Behind all this is the 
inestimable asset of confidence in the gov- 
ernment and what it is doing. Italians be- 
lieve in Mussolini and in Fascism, and this 
in turn means confidence in themselves.” 

Now let us take a look at industry. Italy 
labors under a strong handicap in that she 
is poor in natural resources. As most peo- 
ple know, she produces practically no coal 
and must import all her raw materials with 
the possible exception of a small quantity 
of silk. Her one vital and tangible asset is 
white coal. Ninety per cent of the power 
generated in Italy is derived from hydro- 


electric installations. Because of the wide 


Now every pipe should be 
a pipe-of-peace 


Literature is literally littered with cracks 
of wisdom, anent the blessedness of a 
pipe. .. Indeed among all manner of men, 
savant and savage, the pipe has ever been 
a symbol of peace and contentment. . . 


Nevertheless, there are men today who 
fight shy of a pipe as if it were a fiery drag- 
on. .. never realizing that their bitter pipe 
experiences came from using the wrong 
tobacco. Alack! (a very sad lack of tobacco 
knowledge)... Alas, if they only knew 
Granger Rough Cut! 


If they only knew that Granger has made 
the world safe for pipe-smokers. Granger— 
ripe old Kentucky Burley, mellowed Well- 
man’s way—there’s not a bit of harshness 
or bite in a billion bowlfuls. 


Being rough cut, too, it burns slowly and 
smokes cool. . . morning till night. Granger is 
a perfect boon to any man who’s pipe-shy. 
It makes a peace-pipe of any fiery old briar. 
It is, in fact, a peace-pipe smoke. 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 
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In many styles and colors 


Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE Co. 
North Reading, Mass. 


Established 1855 


Kampkook No. 8 with built-in oven and 
heater. America’s finest and most complete 
camp stove. Does anything you can do with 
your kitchen range. Pricein the U.S. $11.00. 
Other models at $7.00 to $14.50. 


B KOO} 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 


A 


M 


E 


py: 
‘Be, 


“)Y First Off The 


Coren Kampkook, the life of the party. 


Write for “*‘Kampkookery,’’ a valuable 
handbook on motor camping; it’s free. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 7. 


Load 


It’s up and going full blast in a jiffy—in 


two minutes dinner is on the way. It’s 


a real dinner too, the kind those youngsters 


need, 


the kind you grown-ups like to get. 


Dependable in any weather, Kampkook makes 
the motor trip a pleasure and camping delight- 
fully easy. Good meals every day, all the way— 
that’s Kampkook. There is only one Kamp- 


kook. 


stove 


It is the original folding safety camp 
with detachable, easy-fill tank, non-clog 


burners, rigid locked-in-position legs, quick, easy 
lighting, built-in oven, wind-shield and other fine 
features to meet your every need, just as it is 


doing 


Kampkook has a host of friends. 


for more than a million other campers— 
Name of 


nearest dealer on request if yours cannot sup- 
ply you. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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mountainous area, agriculture has had to 
yield to the industrial advance. 

The industrial empire lies within the 
three northern provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, where two-thirds of 
the capitalization is concentrated. In this 
section Fascism had its birth, because 
Mussolini labored for years as editor of a 
Milanese newspaper. Here you find the 
results of his rule in an intensive productive 
expansion. The year 1925 was the most 
prosperous since the war. 

To get a sharp contrast I have only to 
state that in 1921, output in textiles, ship- 
building, iron, steel and engineering trades, 
and motor manufacture was practically 
at a standstill, while more than 500,000 men 
were idle or on part-time work. 

When I visited Italy last March nearly 
every factory was working full tilt. Ship- 


-building was second only to that of the 


British yards, and the artificial-silk indus- 
try was making inroads upon our premier 
position. The manufacture of artificial 
wool from wood pulp had given Australia 
something to think about and added a new 
activity to the Italian list. The citric-acid 
monopoly was tighter than ever. Unem- 
ployment was less than 70,000. Britain’s 
population is only 3,000,000 more than 
Italy’s, yet for six years her army of unem- 
ployed has been more than 1,000,000. 


Italy’s Auto Industry 


Italian industry has expanded because it 
is closely coérdinated. It is just another 
evidence of the Mussolini-inspired unity to 
which I have already referred. 

Two nonpolitical organizations mobilize 
the productive and corporate element of 
the nation. One is the General Fascist 
Confederation of Italian Industries and the 
other the Association of Italian Corpora- 
tions. They have statistical and research 
branches and, through monthly bulletins 
and otherwise, keep their members informed 
of what is going on. Moreover, they are in 
close touch with national legislation. The 
secretary-general of the General Fascist 
Confederation of Italian Industries, Gino 
Olivetti, is a member of Parliament. 

This unity enables the government to 
deal with industry as a whole and vice 
versa. Once more we can make a diverting 
parallel with Britain. One reason why the 
British coal industry has been in turmoil for 
years and why the last general strike was 
precipitated, lay in the lack of cohesion 
among the owners, and especially those who 
operate on a royalty basis. There are too 
many mine owners in England and too 
many small mines being worked at a bare 
profit. Numerous small properties have 
been in families for generations and a sort 
of divine right seems to attach to them. 
There is a Federation of British Industries, 
to be sure, but it does not quite get under 
the skin of things. Italian industry has 
shown the value of concentration for com- 
mon action. It has taken the Mussolini 
injunction to heart. 

It is impossible, of course, to catalogue 
all the Italian industries. A few nationally 
known enterprises will serve to indicate the 
expansion since the advent of Mussolini 
and show that the romance of high-powered 
production is not confined exclusively to 
the United States. The motor car is a strik- 
ing illustration. 

The American traveler who goes to Italy 
is surprised at the conspicuous absence of 
Yankee automobiles. In practically every 
other country of any importance he sees 
familiar home cars on all sides. In the 
leading South American republics, for ex- 
ample, more than 90 per cent of the 
gasoline-propelled vehicles are North Amer- 
ican made. The percentage is large in 
England, France, China and Japan. 

To a greater degree, perhaps, than any 
other country except the United States, 
Italy has made herself self-sufficient with 
motor cars. Her greatest motor fac- 
tory was established twenty-five years ago 
by Giovanni Agnelli, a retired cavalry 
officer, and Guido Fornanca, an engineer. 
Associated with them were a few Turinese 
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capitalists. Shop was set up with twent 
five employes. Today it is one of t 
largest automobile factories in Europe, — 

During the World War this instituti 
produced nearly 50,000 trucks for army u 
and thousands of airplanes, to say nothi 
of innumerable tanks and machine guns) 

I visited the vast establishment at Tur 
and felt that I was back in Detroit. 

One feature is worth a special paragrap 
because, with all our miracle of mot 
manufacture advance, we have not dup 
cated it so far as I know. It is a bank 
mile testing track wide enough for eig 
cars to travel abreast, built of concrete : 
the roof of the main building. It is fi 
stories from the ground and is reached ] 
a series of winding ramps. This enables 
motorist to enter from the street and ke 
going. The factory is so constructed th 
you can make a continuous trip through 
in an automobile. This is precisely wh 
the King of Italy did when he visited tl 
place last year. u 

It is symbolic of the universal depend 
upon the automobile that another gre 
Italian enterprise should have come to t] 
front through tires. In 1872, an electric 
engineer won a scholarship at the Mili 
Polytechnico to study the opportuniti 
that lay in rubber manufacture. With 
borrowed capital of $35,000 and twen' 
workmen headed by a French rubber e 
pert whom he had to import, he establish 
a factory at Milan. Later his sons join 
him as partners. Between them th 
established the Italian rubber industry, 

Their output of tires is now the thi 
largest in Europe, but they have expand 
along other and more distinctive line 
When the Italian Government decided ° 
link the lesser islands with the mainlar 
by a submarine telegraph cable, they unde 
took to supply, lay and maintain the 
cables, and took the business from t] 
British bidders. They erected the fir 
Continental factory for the manufacture 
submarine cables at Spezia and built 
cable-laying ship, the Citta di Milan 
Since that time the firm has been conspi¢ 
ous in the submarine-cable industry. The 
supplied the cables that linked Italy wi 
Libya, also the lines to South Americ 
When the motor age came, tire manufa 
ture was inaugurated by this compar 
upon what has become a constantly ij 
creasing scale. 

Alberto Pirelli is the foremost industria 
ist of Italy and Mussolini’s chief busine 
adviser. This is why the duce never go 
wrong when he tackles practical affair 
Pirelli is one of those soft-voiced, effecti 
men who never pound the table, but w 
get what they go after. He speaks excelle) 
English. No living Italian has served h 
country in a more varied capacity. Duril 
the war he was behind production of esse) 
tial supplies. Since the Armistice he hi 
served as a member of the Econom 
Council at Versailles, the Dawes Commi 
sion and the Italian Debt Settlement Cor 
mittee: He is president of the Associati( 
of Italian Corporations. 


PT 


The Battle of Exports 


Pirelli’s latest task is being chairman 
the National Institute for Exports whi 
Mussolini caused to be formed in April! 
carry on what he calls the battle of e 
ports. Just as his battle of the grain, ’ 
which Count Volpi referred, means an i) 
tensive campaign to stimulate cereal pr 
duction through the introduction of @ 
latest scientific agricultural methods, 
does the offensive to expand exports ind 
cate still another expression of that uni! 
which is the Italian watchword. 

At Milan I renewed an acquaintan 
with Alberto Pirelli which began duril 
the war. When I asked him about # 
business situation he said: “Italy is pro 
pering because she has that first essenti 
to economic progress which is a strong } 
fearless government.” : 

Italian industrial development und 
Fascism is not confined to motor cars 

(Continued on Page 141) « 
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E PENNSYLVANIA OIL is one of Nature’s 
iomena. No other oil is like it. No other 
3 made of the same materials. 


's lubricating qualities are so high that 
(id-renowned experts have named it 
highest grade oil in the world.” 


's resistance to heat, wear and dilution 
great that, under normal conditions, 
Pennsylvania oil gives at least 1000 
is of lubrication to a filling. Think of 
| Keep the oil level up but don’t drain 


it of 1000 miles. And that without any 


fectifier on your car, either! 
i 


Thy take even the slightest chance of 
ing poor lubrication? In fact, when you 
[zet 1000 miles of sure lubrication to a 
g, why take less? 


ay safe! Get pure Pennsylvania every 
| you need oil. And remember—Penn- 
Ania is not the name of any one brand. 
a grade or kind of oil from which many 
ds are made. 


very drop of this oil comes from Penn- 
inia oil wells located in Pennsylvania, 
tern New York, West Virginia, South- 
tm Ohio—and nowhere else! 
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—THomas FOGARTY, = 


A crank-case full of 
pure Pennsylvania oil 
gives safe lubrication 
that won’t break 
down, gum up, or 
quit for at least 1000 
miles. And that’s 
going some! 


Z--:: Guaranteed :: 


1.100% PURE » 
PENNSYLVANIS 


*e, 


“THE HIGHEST GRADE OIL 
IN THE WORLD” 


—— 


Poor oil doesn’t give a motor even a gambler’s chance. It does one 


Is of two things. Causes costly repairs. Or sends a motor to an early grave. ... 
ha Yet the majority of motorists are utterly indifferent to the oil they use. You 
ie could put anything, anything that looks like motor oil into their crank-cases. 


Every year a certain percentage of them pay a king’s ransom in repairs 
and replacements for their indifference. That’s hard to believe. But it’s true! 


Identification is easy. Look for the em- 
blem shown below. The producers, refin- 
ers and marketers of pure Pennsylvania oil 
created this emblem for your protection. 
The men who display it are good men to 
deal with. And every drop of oil sold under 
it is 100% pure Pennsylvania oil. ‘ 


So follow this program and you will 
never pay a repair bill because of poor 
lubrication. Find the nearest filling station 
which sells pure Pennsylvania. Drain your 
crank-case. Then fill it with this famous oil 
—and drive 1000 carefree miles before you 
drain and fill again. 


A great booklet on lubrication. Get it! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


: | PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Crupe O11 AssocraTION 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 


:| Please send me the booklet,“ The Inside Story 
‘| of Motor Oil,” worth money to every oil user. 


‘| Street Address. 


City. ener 


© 1926, P. C. Co, 


S 
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Make the Riding Qualities of Your Car 


——_™ as Easy as Your Favorite Arm Chair 
F | as Steady as a Parlor Car 
as Smooth as Velvet 
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Stromberg Super Shock Absorbers carry you ovet 
roughest roads with an ease and smoothness that 
are really astonishing. 


They cushion and soften the biggest bumps, while 
they permit tires and springs to freely take up the 
vibration caused by minor rough spots and the 
rolling motion of balloon tires. These are distinc- 
tive Stromberg features. 


Riding in a car equipped with Stromberg Super 
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STROMBERG 
SPECIAL 
CARBURETORS 


The only carburetors built 
special for each model of 
engine. Hold world’s rec- 
ords for everything that 
makes for efficient perform- 
ance. Assure maximum 
power, easier starting, 
quicker pick-up, smoother 
running at all speeds—and 
a great saving in gas. The 
most satisfactory carbure- 
tor for your car. 


Shock Absorbers is like floating along. You relax 
and rest in perfect comfort without a thought to 
the road ahead. 


See your Automobile Dealer or write direct to us giving 
name and model of your car. 


TWELVE SPECIAL FEATURES 


1—Designed on a new and better principle. ] 8—Operate uniformly Summer and 
2—Regulate spring action to exactly the cor- Winter. 
rect degree under all driving conditions. | g—Built to measure for each make 
3—Provide smooth, easy riding with either of car. 
Balloon or Standard Tires. 
4—Working parts protected against dirt, 
water and oil. 
5—Heavy steel cable will not break, stretch 
Or rust. 12—Each set in separate package 
6—No adjustments are ever necessary. which contains all necessary fit- 
7—No greasing or oiling required. tings for installation. 


10—Last as long as your car. 


11—Sold and guaranteed by a leading 
and responsible manufacturer. 


Stromberg 
Electric 
Windshield 
Wiper 


Don't take chances 
driving through 
rain, fog, snow or 
sleet. See your way 
clearly and contin- 
uously by having 
one of these unfail- 
ing vision wipers on 
your car. 2speeds— 
fast and slow. Ad- 
justable pressure on 
glass. Economical 
on battery current. 
Assures greatest 
safety and comfort. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, 58-68 EAST 25th STREET, CHICAGO 


i NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY LONDON, ENGLA 
Direct Factory Branches 517 W. 57th St. 760 Commonwealth Ay. 84-86HancockAv.,W. 1609 Hennepin Av. 1809 McGee St. Milman’s St. ‘& Cheyne Walk, CheleeaS -W- aay 


(Continued from Page 138) 
eessories. Perhaps the most amazing 
ogress has been recorded in the manu- 
ture of artificial silk, one of Mussolini’s 
t projects, which has grown to astonish- 
+ proportions since he became national 
relerator. It is the youngest of the big 
sivities, having been launched at Padua 
1908. 

{n 1922, when the Fascisti marched on 
me, Italy occupied seventh place in 
rid artificial-silk production. She has 
ye to second. Expansion has largely 
wn out of cheap and abundant labor, 
tory locations adjacent to large centers 
hh good communications, low-priced and 
ple electric power and good water. The 
zest concern employs nearly 25,000 
yple in its factory near Turin. Behind 
3 mastodon is Riccardo Gualino, another 
» of the Italian industrial kings. Like so 
ny of his colleagues, he began with the 
fverbial shoestring and became a power 
production. 
The advance in artificial silk is duplicated 
shipbuilding and has also been reflected 
the boom in the Italian merchant ma- 
2, Here you have a definite link with 
United States. The four leading com- 
ties—the Lloyd Sabaudo, the Navi- 
ione Generale Italiana, the Cosulich 
| the Lloyd Triestino—have expanded 
ir capitalization and their fleets. 
“he Roma, the new flagship of the Navi- 
ione Generale Italiana, which will be in 
vice this autumn, has a tonnage of 33,- 
and is being built at the Ansaldo works 
Genoa. A further evidence of the re- 
al in industry is shown in the fact that 
i vast shipbuilding plant, which got into 
culties during the postwar depression, 
been reorganized and is going strong 
in. 
farvels have been achieved with the 
roads. A chronic deficit of $60,000,000 
converted into a profit of $10,000,000 
year. With half of the original num- 
‘of employes, both freight and passen- 
service has been improved. One of 
‘first things that strike the traveler in 
y today is that trains run on time. The 
ding out of useless employes on the rail- 
js was part of the drastic housecleaning 
ch affected all governmental services 
n Mussolini began to wield the ax. 


Strike Insurance 


he drama of financial and industrial 
sformation that has just been disclosed 
(ld be in constant jeopardy were it sub- 
to the sudden dislocation that strikes— 
especially a general walkout—bring 
it. Mussolini has taken out insurance 
nst this contingency in what is perhaps 
most daring and revolutionary experi- 
t so far. Through state control of 
€ unionism he has put the fear of God, 
/ell as of the law, into the workers. 
t the personal article about this re- 
kable man I explained the project in 
‘il. Summed up it is this: Through the 
\mization of the Syndicati Fascisti he 
isterilized the power of the old Social- 
‘wade-unions by giving the Syndicati 
(only legal right to collective bargain- 
Though membership in the Fascisti 
iy is not obligatory for entry into the 
dicati, the great majority are leagued 
| the black-shirt host. 
he moment he got into office Mussolini 
zed that the havoc wrought by almost 
sant strikes must stop. He initiated 
lation which not only outlaws and 
lizes interference with industrial out- 
land the operation of state services but 
up a tribunal for compulsory arbitra- 
If employers and employes cannot 
2 the issue is taken before a Magis- 
7 of Labor—there is one in every im- 
ant center—from which there is no 
al. The net result of these drastic 
vations is that Italy, like the New 
ind of other days, is a country without 
es. This is why she prospers. 
te in April Mussolini created a new 
1et post called the Ministry of Cor- 
tions, which will supervise the state 
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Guards Fords Against 
Overheat/ 


control of labor unions and be the official 
steward, as it were, of the conciliation pro- 
gram. The word “corporations” is not 
employed in the sense that we know it, but 
because the organized bodies composed of 
workers or capitalists are technically called 
corporations in Italy. 

It is altogether likely that Mussolini him- 
self will become Minister of Corporations. 
If this happens he will have exactly seven 
departments directly under him. At the 
moment he is President of the Council, 
Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, War, 
Navy, and Aeronautics. 

The Mussolini social program has not 
ended with the elimination of strikes. The 
duce has proved to the workers that indus- 
trial peace and democracy, like Fascism 
itself, pay. An investigation of conditions 
in Northern Italy generally, Milan, Bres- 
cia, and Rome, made in February, showed 
that wages have increased 21,17, 13 and 12 
per cent respectively. 


A Country of Workers 


Mussolini has also inaugurated a hous- 
ing scheme that is providing cheap homes 
for the workers. A fund of 500,000,000 
lire has been set aside to finance the begin- 
ning. The king laid the cornerstone of the 
first block of cheap houses for government 
employes in Rome. The fact that this piece 
of constructive state altruism includes goy- 
ernment workers shows that all who work 
for some kind of wage, whether intellec- 
tuals or artisans, are eligible to its benefits. 
This is also true of the Syndicati Fascisti, 
who now number 2,000,000. The housing 
scheme is directed by the National Insti- 
tute of Collective Ownership, an evidence 
that the Fascisti rule is not confined ex- 
clusively to any abstract reactionary for- 
mula. 

When Mussolini declared at the outset 
of his régime that “‘everybody must work’”’ 
he was not making a mere grand-stand ap- 
peal. Just as he has put the fear of God 
into the worker, so has he also stirred the 
shirker. Perhaps the most unique measure 
introduced in any parliament is the so- 
called la legge contro l’ozio, which, literally 
translated, means ‘‘the law against idle- 
ness.” All idlers who cannot show good 
reason why they are not at work in some 
way are subject to fine or imprisonment or 
both. In explaining the provocation for 
this statute, Mussolini said: ‘The exist- 
ence of privileged individuals for whom 
life’s sole enjoyment is to profit by the 
work of others is inadmissible.” 

The anti-idleness bill was actually drawn 
by Edmondo Rossoni, formerly a tin worker 
in Pennsylvania, and now the titular head 
of the Confederazione Corporazione Fas- 
cisti, which is the national federation of the 
Syndicati Fascisti. When I asked him 
about it at Rome he said: 

“This measure, like the compulsory ar- 
bitration bill, seeks to make Italy a nation 
of workers. Those who lack the instinct or 
the desire for toil will be made to labor. 
It is-merely part of our larger idea of syn- 
dicalistie unity.” 

No phase of the new Italy is more ex- 
pressive of growing self-sufficiency than the 
decline of German influence. Before the 
war the country, economically, was little 
less than a German state. Eighty thousand 
Teutons lived within the confines of the 
kingdom. With an investment of a bare 
$10,000,000, which was one-third of the 
money employed by France in Italy, they 
controlled nearly all of the 783 stock com- 
panies in some way. In Milan, Genoa and 
Turin you heard almost as much German 
spoken asin Berlin. Italy’s greatest bank— 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana—had been 
founded by Germans, was staffed by Ger- 
mans, and was the power house, so to speak, 
of the Teutonic penetration. 

Behind all this German influence was an 
interesting reason. When Cavour and his 
successors literally hawked Italy’s desire 
for trade development throughout Europe 
the only hearing they got was in Germany. 
Britain was busy with empire building. 
France had linked herself with Russia. 


Blackhawk Pumps fit 
1926 and all previous 
Fords. Turbine Head 
—an exclusive fea- 
ture — delivers more 
water per revolution. 


“Chief’’—the heavy 
duty pump — $7.50 
“*Scout”—an outstand- 
ing value — $5.00 


Both complete with 
belt and horn bracket. 


Socket Wrench Set for Fords 


Handles all the usual Ford maintenance 
jobs. Speeder and offset handles, with 
seven sockets and valve grinder. Ideal for 
home garage and touring. Complete set 


No. 411 in fiber box—$4.50 
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speeds cannot overheat it. 


You can drive for hours “wide open”, with 
never a wisp of steam from the radiator! 
Oil lasts much longer—so do bearings and 
piston rings—and you get more power. 
Fact is, a Blackhawk Pump costs nothing 
—it soon pays for itself. Get one today, 
from your garage or accessory dealer. 


At your Dealer’s —or order direct. 


BLACKHAWK Mec. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
Dept. P | 
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Ted Waldon recently earned a reward 
of $221.00 for only one month’s work. 
You can have the same opportunity we 


gave him, if you mail the coupon at once. 
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Would YOU 


THE SATURDAY 


Too Like 


Extra Money Every Month? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OR the past two years Mr. 

Ezekiel Ferris, a busy cement 
and brick worker in a Kansas town, 
has had extra money every month for 
easy spare-time work, 


And he is just one of scores of part- 


time subscription representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man who pleasantly and easily make 
their spare hours pay. 


Today there is such a desirable, profitable 
part-time (or if you prefer, full- time) posi- 
tion wailing for you! You don’t need ex- 
perience to qualify for it: we will train 
you and equip you. We offer cash com- 
missions and bonuses from the very start. 
The coupon below will bring full details, 
including our big interesting booklet de- 
scriptive of the plan. Send it in today.- 


415 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me full « 
Name_ 
Street__ 


Town 


letails about your offer to subscription representatives. 


Age 


State_ 


*If you don’t want to dattace your copy of The Post, use a postal card instead. 


Cfo All RETAILERS 


Lighted Window Displays best advertis- 
ing for you. Replace ordinary switch with 
10-Day TORK CLOCK, Turns lights on 
& OFF regularly at times set. Signs too. No 
attendance needed. No waste. $20 and 
up. Stocked in 100 cities, 

Write for“*“WINDOW MAGIC,” 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


We furnish complete blue prints 

and instructions for making the 

items shown, and dozens of other 
useful articles with 


SpeedWay Shop 


Enjoy the thrills of making count- 
less things of wood and metal— 
make toys, furniture, repair the car, 
polish golf clubs, do radio jobs, ete. 


SPEEDWAY SHOP AND TOOLS 
Six motor-driven tools—Saw, Lathe, Grinder, Buffer, 
Cleaner, and Drill, making comple te outfit for mechanics, 
householders, farmers, and “‘handy-men. 
Only $10 Down, Easy Payments 

Pay as you enjoy it. Use the Shop for pleasure or profit. 
Every toolin the ‘‘Shop”’ is high grade, for regular work. 
A money maker for the small job man. Write today. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL COMPANY 


Dept. 17, 1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, EM Et atiegt A 


ANFORD'S 


INK ERASER 


The Kind 
that will Remove 
OLD Writing and Blots 


SHOULD BEINEVERY 
HOUSEHOLD 


2 Commissions Paid Dally 


Part time representatives can easily increase their i in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time.Full time people canearn 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


known line of ‘“‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full ‘details and exclusive territory 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at-2ist,St., - noe 


OPERATING DE LUXE SERVICE IN 

Washington Los Angeles Spokane 
Asbury Park San Francisco Seattle 

oston Salt Lake City Vancouver, B.C. 
Philadelphia Toronto Victoria, B. C. 
Chicago New Orleans Banff, Alberta 
New York Detroit ne hmond, Va. 
Baltimore Havana Denver 
Chattanooga Portland, Ore. London, England 


Folders of above cities free 
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A Soft and Very Black 
Easy Writer - Yor Sale Everywhere 
Write for Sample 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


Ty a00e 


Selling America’ 's most fairly priced and widely { 
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Besides, the French have not been popular 
with Italians since France annexed Nice, 
Savoy and Tunis. Germany responded 
because she needed Italy in her new busi- 
ness of world expansion. 

What was perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary illustration of German economic sov- 
ereignty over an alien country followed. 
Italian factories throbbed with German 
machinery in charge of German engineers. 
The hydroelectric activity to a very con- 
siderable degree was organized, financed 
and installed by German bankers and in- 
dustrialists. William Hohenzollern himself 
press-agented the conquest by making 
frequent trips to Italy and having a sum- 
mer home on one of the Italian islands. 

A concrete incident will show how Ger- 
many put herself over. The Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana, which is invariably re- 


| ferred to in Italy as the B. C. I., was the 
| Italian partner of the famous. machinery 


concern, the Allgemeine Elektrische Ge- 
sellschaft of Berlin, better known as the 
A.E.G. The first president of the B.C. I. 
was head of the Italian branch of the A. E.G. 
If a group of Italians wanted a loan for a 
water-power project, they could get it only 
by using German machinery. Otherwise all 
bets were off. 

When the World War broke, Italy was up 
against it, because the German influence 
dominated her finance and industry. This 
is why there was very little sequestration 
of German interests during the struggle. 
With peace the Germans began to resume 
their old power, which continued until Mus- 
solini appeared on the national scene. 
Things then began to happen. 

One of his first injunctions was to ask 
Italians to become as economically inde- 
pendent of Germany as possible. When the 
row developed over the refusal of the Ty- 
rolese to speak Italian—Italy had acquired 
the Southern Tyrol after the war—Musso- 
lini blazed forth as a 100 per cent Germano- 
phobe. He saw German influence behind 
the Austrian resistance and defied the 
Teutons in a speech that had a good deal of 
the sword rattle in it. This was political. 

More practical has been the effect of his 
admonition to Italian industry. Instead of 
buying German equipment today, Italy is 
manufacturing a great deal of it herself, 
especially installations of hydroelectric 
plants. The old interlocking system which 
tied up factory equipment with German 
loans has stopped. The feeling against 
German goods is one factor. In addition, 
Germany, because of her pinched fiscal 
condition due to Dawes Plan payments, 
heavy taxation and high interest rates for 
money, is unable to offer the old-time at- 
tractive credit terms. 


American Influence in Business 


Less penetrative but increasingly effec- 
tive is the American economic influence in 
Italy. For years the chief regular traffic 
between the two countries was in immi- 
grants, and it went one way. Now that this 
has subsided, the exodus is from the Amer- 
ican side, first in the shape of tourists and 
second in dollars and goods. 

One reason why we have not registered 
the same automobile advance as in other 
countries is because of the big Italian pro- 
duction which I have already mentioned. 
Furthermore, an American car or truck 
practically doubles its price when offered 
for sale in Italy because of the 68 per cent 
duty on them. 

What most people do not comprehend is 
that the Italian market is highly competi- 
tive. Nothing is self-selling. We have 
more than held our own, however, in some 
lines; especially electrical goods, where we 
have made a big dent in the former German 
and British sales. 

The oldest American interest in Italy is 
that of the Standard Oil Company, which 
began in 1891. Operation is not by a sub- 
sidiary, as is usually the case, but through 
the introduction of capital and American 
officials by the Standard of New Jersey. The 


_ organization is called the Societa Italo 
| Americana pel Petrolio, whose main offices 
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at Genoa are in the Palazzo Celesia, one 
the historic landmarks of the city, wh 
contains three noted mural paintings 
the eminent Genoese historical art 
Barabino. .In view of the importance 
these paintings the structure has been e¢ 
marked by the government as a natio 
monument. As such it cannot be sold. 

The Societa Italo Americana pel | 
trolio is a factor in stimulating comme 
between Italy and the United States, ¢ 
has also contributed to the growing | 
portance of Italian ports in the transatlar 
trade, in as much as certain parts of Switz 
land, Austria, Jugoslavia and even Czee 
Slovakia receive their supplies from 
company’s Italian importing installatic 
The company has extended its comme 
to Italian colonies and to near-by countr 
having agencies or connections in Trip 
Albania, Tunis, Algiers and Malta. 

Except for the fact that it is not an 
producer, the S. I. A. P., as it is called 
short, is a complete unit in itself. It. 
only maintains many large importing s 
tions for receiving refined products fr 
abroad, mostly America, but it manuf 
tures its own cases and cans, and throt 
a stock interest in the Raffineria Triest 
di Olii Minerali maintains a refinery as w 
Finally it has been the pioneer in int 
ducing the American service station to 
Italian automobilist. ; 


First Aid for the Exporter 


The next ranking Yankee interest 
Italy is in the two branches of the Natio 
City Bank of New York. The first one 
Genoa, was opened in 1916. A year late 
was appointed a depository of the Uni 
States Treasury. During the war it pla 
an important part in effecting payment! 
the assignments to the dependents in II 
of American soldiers of Italian origin. * 
Milan branch, inaugurated in 1924 in 
heart of Italy’s richest and most thriv 
city, owed its start to the stabilizatior 
conditions following the advent of Mu: 
lini and Fascism. 

One of the most pretentious Ameri 
enterprises is the Societa Nazionale 
Radiatori, an Italian limited-liability e 
pany, the shares of which belong to 
American company. It was founded, ¥ 
head offices in Milan, in 1909, and for 
first two years imported its products, 
1911 a complete plant was constructed 
Brescia, where a full line of boilers and 
diators is manufactured. This fact 
with 600 employes, has operated with 
interruption since its construction. Ot 
American concerns with factory or sel 
interests in Italy are the Vacuum Oil C 
pany, the General Electric Company | 
the Western Electric Company. f 

The American exporter who seeks 
enter Italy has a first aid there in the An 
ican Chamber of Commerce for Italy, wl 
was organized in 1918 and which maint: 
a pretentious establishment at Milan. 
not only provides adequate commer 
data for our business men but originé 
trade opportunities. It includes b 
Americans and Italians in its members 
of 700. The chamber is as much interes 
in accelerating Italian exports to us as 
versa, thus recognizing the real formula 
oversea commercial expansion, whicl 
‘that you cannot sell without buying. — 

I know of no better way of emphasi 
the Italian solidity than to chronicle E 
pean happenings during the week in wl 
this article was written. Britain was] 
emerging from the devastating = 
strike. A revolution broke out in 
and armies battled in the streets of 
saw. The French franc went to the lo 
pointinits history. Germany’s cabinet: 
while an incipient monarchist plot was 
closed. Belgian fiscal and political turr 
continued with little prospect of settlem 
Spain faced a renewal of the North 4 
can war. 4 

In contrast is the strike-free Italy, } 
suing the constructive tenor of her ¥ 
For once, concentrated might me 


economic peace and prosperity. 4 


COLLINS, 


tar salesman, 
says 
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Its as important as the morning shave” 


2 MEANS Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dress- 
t. G/o-Coing the hair keeps it in place 
day and gives that look of good groom- 
s associated with men of success. 


And it doesn’t take a minute to do. Just 
ew drops from the squirt-top bottle on 
> hair, two or three strokes of your 
ish, and the job is done. 


Nothing artificial in the finished effect 
her. Glo-Co Hair Dressing is nota sticky 
ste. Itisatonic liquid dressing that makes 
»hair soft and lustrous. It acts on the 
t follicles, stimulates new growth, and 
ps keep dandruff away. 


If you’re especially troubled with dan- 
druff—éeware! It’s a sign of coming 
baldness. Use the Glo-Co treatment once 
each week. Apply Glo-Co Hair Dressing 
liberally to the scalp to soften the scurf 
that clogs the openings of the follicles, 
then wash with Glo-Co Shampoo. The 
cleansing, antiseptic lather of this sham- 
poo frees the scalp from scale and bacteria, 
and makes your hair like silk. 


After the shampoo, comb your hair 


with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to keep it in 
place. There is nothing else like Glo-Co. 
Guard against substitutes. Look for the 
handsome $d/ue and gold Glo-Co pack- 
ages. Sold at drug and department stores 
and barber shops. Try Glo-Co. You will 
be amazed at the results. See what Glo- 
Co will do for you. Send the coupon 
below, with only 10c, for liberal samples. 
Mail it today—now. 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


| GLO-CO COMPANY 


6511 McKinley Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Enclosed find ten cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo. 


NE 


| Street or R.F.D....... 


| City and State 
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The Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
maker of davenports and living room fur- 
niture, wanted: 


Dealer Influence” 
Leadership Farm Homes” 
Reader Interest” 
Expanding Circulation” 
Results” 


“We have no objection whatever to outlining 
our reasons for adding The Country Gentleman 
to our list, and giving the results we have had 
therefrom, as requested in your letter of March6. 
First, we regard it as an extension of Curtis 
circulation. 


(1) An investigation made for _us by an inde- 
pendent research organization last year showed 
that dealers almost without exception regard 
Curtis circulation of greatest value. The 
Saturday Evening Post, in particular, showing 
almost 100%. 


(2) By using The Country Gentleman we. could 
reach the leadership farm homes, whose average 
we believe is better than that reached by other 
national publications of large circulation. 


(3) Reader interest, the writer knew from pre- 
vious use, far exceeded that of any other farm 
magazine. 

(4) A rapidly expanding circulation, due to 
changing from a weekly to a monthly and the 
unusual interest which a new publication at- 
tracts, or better still an old publication in a 
new form, made The Country Gentleman in our 
opinion an exceptional buy. 


Results have more than justified our decision. 
(5) Inquiries both in number and character ex- 
ceed a number of the publications we are using, 
all of which have much larger circulation. 


Yours very truly, 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY.”’ 


seQuntty (jentlem 


The Modern Farm Paper 


More than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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| you and every man in your business 


‘lept all day, there would still be a 
going on in your business. 


Rent would be going on. Overhead 
ald be plugging steadily away. Sala- 
‘would not stop. 


Nhat is MUCH more important, your 
tomers and prospects would be plan- 
g deciding, and buying with less and 
thought of you and your firm. 


Chere are many reasons for postpon- 


i; holding up, or neglecting the print- 
that keeps a business in touch with 
yublic. 

ome of these reasons may 
n good, but they are all 
compared to the fact that 
are doing no direct adver- 
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tising. The public’s memory will not 
mark time, just because you do. The 


public forgets. 


No matter how much printing you intend 
to use next year or “‘some time soon,” no 
matter what splendid printing you have used 
in the past—no matter if business is off, or 
you are so busy you are rushed to death— 
don’t give your printer the answer that you 
are “‘not doing anything just now.” 

In the first place, it isn’t wholly true—and 
he knows it. In the second place, to what- 
ever extent it is true, you need good printing 
more acutely than ever. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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Not doing anything just now” 


Ts that the answer you give your printer? If it 15, you 
ave hurting yourself. The nearer you are to doing 
nothing, the more you need good printing ~ 


In the use of printing to promote your busi- 
ness, doing something is always infinitely 
better than doing nothing. 

Further, just to say that you are doing noth- 
ing has a tendency to lull yourself and your 
people into the belief that nothing needs to 
be done, that nothing can be done. 

Watch yourself if you feel like giving that 
answer to your printer. If you have already 
given it, right now—this minute—is none too 
soon to call him in and prepare to do some- 
thing right away. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 

Some interesting information on the use of printed 
pieces in advertising and on codperation with good 
printers is contained in a series of books being issued 
by S. D. Warren Company. Ask a paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s Standard Printing Papers to put 
you on his mailing list, or write direct to us, sug- 
gesting, if possible, the special problems of direct 
advertising on which you need help. 
S. D. Warren Company, tor Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


better paperw, | 
better printing 
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Here’s AFTER- 
SHAVING 
COMFORT 
on the hottest day 


A COMFORTABLE face 
goes far toward making the 
whole body comfortable. 
Aqua Velva after shaving keeps 
the face feeling fit all day long! 


F you're looking for a new sensation, first slap a dash of 
Aqua Velva on your newly shaven face one of these sultry 
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Plupy Regrets an Ambition The 
Leads Him Into Literary Activitie 


_(Continued from Page 38) 


and we did and licked him good and maid 
him holler enuf. 

i got 2 moar licks on my mouth and i gess 
i will never play the e flat alto horn agen. 
after we got in old Francis licked me agen 
for fiting. John Stacy sed i hit him ferst 
and he had to hold me down and while he 
was holding me down to save himself Beany 
helped me lick him. Beany sed he saw me 
down and he helped me becaus a biger feller 
had me down. so old Francis sed John 
Stacy done rite to hold me down and Beany 
done rite to help a friend in truble and i 
done rong. so he licked me. i get the wirst 
of it always. darn those old himms enny- 
way. 

Thursday May 13, 186—i got sum tracks 
from the chirch today. tracks is stories of 
men whitch has been snached as a bran 
from the birning. i gess they want to snach 
me two. 

i dident get licked today. i wonder why. 
the fellers hollered at me a good deel. i wish 
i had never rote them himms. 

Friday, May 14, 186—well of all things 
that has hapened this is the wirst. the 
Exeter News Leter come out today and had 
a peace about me and the minister and the 
chirch. they sed they had maid a cairful 
xamination of the himm book and had 
found jest what himms a certain grate 
wrighter took his lines from for those himms 
whitch were sed to combine the buty of 
those of J. K. Paine, the melodius mesures 
of Lowell Mason, the trumpet call of Mar- 
tin Luther. they sed they hated to gnock 
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down a statute whitch had been erected 
the reverent gentleman, but cander e 
pelled them to maik a further staitm 
whitch was that the music was the g; 
music of 2 popular songs the wirds of whi 
was as follows 


Ist. 
Sally come up, Sally come down 
Sally come twist your heal around 
the old man has gone to town 
Sally come up in the middle. 


2th. 

i usted to board at the Aster House 

took my dinner at haff past four 

plenty of cloths wpon my back 

scrip laid up for moar 

now 1 have an old coat all split up the t 
shoes dont cover my toe oh ohs 

hat on my head goes Slipper apper ack 
this is the way the rum jug goes. 


they sed we still feal that the reputasion 
the gifted himm wrighters is in no g 
dangir of being eclippsed by our yut 
townsman. 

there i have rote this jest as Cele rea 
to me from the News Letter today. iy 
old Smith Hall and Clark was at the] 
tom of the river. they have been mad y 
me and Pozzy Chadwick ever sence wey 
into bizziness as gob printers. 

well i wunder what is going to happe 
me now. i think this is the wirst yet. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourteenth of as 
of sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appe 
an early issue. 
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summer mornings. Step out to your job with a new vim! 


The cool, refreshing tingle of Williams new after-shaving 


preparation puts anew complexion on the whole day—keeps 
your own complexion as it should be—skin flexible and 
smooth. No more powders—they absorb moisture. Greases? 


Not this weather. Aqua Velva conserves the natural moisture 
of your skin—keeps it cool and like velvet all day long. 


Aqua Velva does these 
five refreshing things 


First: It gives your face an in- 
vigorating, lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps to 
heal each tiny cut and scrape. 

Third: It has a fine, fresh, 


manly fragrance. 


Fourth: It helps the skin in its 
fight against sun and wind and 
exposure. 

Fifth: It conserves the needed 
natural moisture in the skin. 
(Powder absorbs this necessary 
moisture—leaves the skin dry.) 


Aqua Velva conditions your face 
and keeps it just as comfortable 
all day long as Williams Shaving 
Cream /eaves it. 


Aqua Velva is a clear, sparkling 
liquid—not gummy or greasy. 
Nothing to wipe off. Try it after 
your next ten shaves FREE. We 
are so sure that you will become a 
steady user that we'll send you a 
generous test bottle FREE. All 
you have to do is to mail us the 
coupon below—or use a postcard. 


The large s-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva costs soc (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid on 
receipt of price if your dealer is 
out of it. Aqua Velva costs almost 
nothing a day to use. 


Cfree trial offer! 
GUTP AND MATE cco UPON 


= 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept.47-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 


S. E. P. 7-3-26 


By 


(More Than Two Million Six Hundred Thousand Weekly) 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 
never authorized. 
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; 75 YEARS 


\N THE MORNING of September 2, 1850, a 
diminutive ‘‘tea-kettle’’ engine, drawing 
one coach, puffed along a new railroad be- 
en Aurora and Turner Junction, Illinois. 
welve miles were the line, and the second-hand 
ine, coach and two freight cars were the total 
ing stock of the pioneer Chicago, Burlington 
Juincy Railroad, born that day. 


Ah EA 7 


ay, 75 years later, twelve miles of track have 
yme 11,500 miles. The Great Lakes are joined 
ne Rockies; the great Northwest meets the Gulf 
Mexico. An empire of thirteen states is welded 
i single transportation system. 

wenty-two hundred locomotives have replaced 
“tea-kettle’’ engine, 80,000 freight cars bear 
Middle West’s commerce, 1,600 passenger cars 
y 19 million people in a year. And 50,000 em- 
rés serve with a builder’s pride this railroad 
‘has grown to greatness. 
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isure the success of the Burlington, the span of its 
‘lopment and influence since the ‘‘tea-kettle’’ en- 
of Lincoln’s day, and you have measured the swift 


m™, 500 Mente. s O F 


Sznce the morning of 


September 2, 1850 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of success- 

ful railroad service. The Burlington has never been in the 

hands of .a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 

obligation. The Burlington has counted success as necessary 

to a useful existence. It knows no other way to provide the 

high class of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


DOSE Pk 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


growth of the great Middle West it helped to build. 
Here, before the railroads came, were open prairies, 
wilderness and desert waste. Now the bulk of the 
nation’s food crops are produced, great manufactur- 


Everywhere West 
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ing centers count their output in billions, a popu- 
lation of 30 millions only hesitates at the mark. 
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In the service of this great territory Burlington’s 
history is written. 

Agriculture was aided—now the Burlington car- 
rics more live-stock than any other railroad. It 
carries more grain than any other railroad. It is the 
largest food distributor in the world. 

Industries were fostered—now the Burlington is 
the second largest coal carrier in the West. It is the 
principal carrier for the great beet sugar industry, 
for the vast oil fields of Wyoming and Montana. 

Travel service was perfected—now the Burling- 
ton holds a world’s ‘‘on time’’ record. It is the 
largest carrier of summer tourists to the Rockies. 
It has been the government fast mail carrier from 
Chicago to Omaha for 42 years. 
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In no spirit of boasting are these facts stated. The 
Burlington does not claim to be the model railroad, 
although it acknowledges no superiors. It is proud 
of its past, but it is humble in facing a future 
of even greater responsibilities of public service. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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our living-room and dining-room ?.. What 
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There is a certain fasci- 

nation in choosing new 

lighting equipment for 

the home, particularly 

when decorative lighting 

is now available at such 
low cost 


is best for the hall and bed-rooms?” 
The Authorized Riddle Dealer in your 


community will aid you in answering 
these questions in a satisfactory way 


People are coming to recognize the importance 
of the lighting equipment; it has so much to do 
with the appearance of the home. 


If you are building a new home, or if you are 
thinking of changing old-style lighting fixtures 


for decorative lighting fitments, as so many are 


now doing, you will find it worth while to consult 
an Authorized Riddle Dealer, not only because 
he will show you the new styles in Riddle Fit- 
ments, but also because he will give you reliable 
advice on the handling of the various rooms. 


It makes a great difference whether you have just 
the right fitments. It may be a question of a 
candle fitment or a drop-light style. You may 
wonder whether one-light or two-light brackets 


should be used on either side of the fireplace; or 
you may have some doubt about the appropriate 
style for the dining-room. On all such questions 
the advice of a Riddle Dealer is well worth having. 


Riddle Dealers comprise a select group with the 
necessary experience and judgment to give 
competent suggestions about home lighting, both 
from the standpoint of adequate illumination and 
with respect also to the artistic effect. 


You need have no feeling of obligation in con- 
sulting a Riddle Dealer, as he will be glad to 
have the opportunity of discussing your lighting 
problems with you, whatever decision you may 
finally reach. 


There are Authorized Riddle Dealers in practically every community. If you will write 
The Edward N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio, the name of a nearby Dealer and a folder 
illustrating new styles in Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments will be sent without delay. 
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Sheetrock .... 


Gypsum Co. 


| Copyright 1926, United Stat 
, results. It comes all ready for use, pure gypsum factory-cast in broad high 
sheets that are light and easy to handle, saw and nail like lumber, need 
only to be nailed to the joists or studding. It will not warp—it will not 
burn—it makes rigid, tight-jointed, permanent walls and ceilings. 


wer is perfect time for remodeling and repairs. On 
sunny days, you can have the doors and windows 
while the work is going on—no inconvenience, no 
afort. And labor is plentiful now. 


You can decorate Sheetrock according to your needs or taste, with wallpaper, 
paint, panels, Textone. 
Your dealer in lumber or building supplies has Sheetrock or can get it for 


you promptly. Insist on the genuine Sheetrock — made only by the United 
States Gypsum Company—every board branded with the USG Sheetrock label. 


‘ock is perfect material for alterations or repairs to 
‘and ceilings at low cost. 


ris fireproof wallboard to add space and value and 
‘rt to your house—to finish off the attic, make 
‘ew cozy rooms out of an oversize old one, line 
lsement against next winter’s cold and fuel ex- 
make a sleeping porch, sun room, summer kitch- 
jait cellar, or provide a real garage for the car. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UPN Laie Ee) SeleAw ia > Gaye reoeUaM COMPANY 


jock is easy to work with and good in its General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The WALLBOARD 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 30, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


: book of prize plans—"*‘Fireproof Homes of 
Design” —sent for $1 and this coupon ad- 
‘0 Fireproofing Dept. W, U.S. Gypsum Co., 


Aonroe St., Chicago, Illinois. Pp R O D U Cc a S Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 
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Spotless, sanitary floors are a distinction of good housekeeping as well as a health protection. Most 
of the dirt on floors consists of impurities that are tracked in. These are often dangerous. Old Dutch 
removes all such impurities and is the sure way to healthful cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor and apply the mop. You will be amazed with the result. 
Just as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt and invisible impurities from bathtub, sink, 
cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc., so it does the same service on floors. Leaves no greasy film to collect 
dirt and show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Its efficiency lies in the fact that its particles are thin, 
flaky and flat shaped. The microscope shows this. These flat particles work like thousands of tiny 
erasers, removing all uncleanness without scratching, 


Economical—Goes farther, lasts longer—doesn’t harm the hands, 


Old Dutch removes the dirt, not the surface 


© 1926 The 
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Fav itl oY CLLEN B. T. PYLE 


| Nunnally Johnson-— George Pattullo— Kenneth L. Roberts 
» Kahler—Sam Hellman—Arthur Train—Samuel G. Blythe 
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‘I judge from his Writi 
_ he § too old for the Jo 


cAnother Wrong Impresston—Another Chance 


Gone—due to a misfit pen 
Does this really happen? Yes, every day. And the worst 


of it is, the loser doesn’t know it 


Parker Duofold takes 
longer to fill because 
of its Over-size Ink Ca- 
pacity. Insert point in 
ink, press button once 
and release. Count 10 
while it drinks its fill. 


NE authority states that handwriting 
tells people’s ages more accurately than 
their datesof birth—not in years,butin vitality. 
If you feel young, let your handwriting ex- 
press your energy regardless of your age. Or 
if you are young in years, take care that a 
faltering pen doesn’t make the world think 
that your vigor is waning. 

To reflect vitality most fully in your hand- 
writing use a pen that offers your stroke no 
resistance. In your handwriting then will 
appear new charm and character. In your 
work and correspondence, you will find new 
inspiration. 

The Parker Duofold Pen achieves these 
priceless things because it fits the hand in all 
three writing dimensions: 


1. The Hand-Style Point—Extra Fine, Fine, 
Medium, Broad, Stub, and Right or Left Ob- 
lique. Thick tempered Gold with a super- 
smooth tip of native Iridium —guaranteed 
25 years not only for mechanical perfection 
but WEAR! Not so stiff as other guaranteed 
points—yet not too flexible. 

2. The Hand-Size Grip that prevents finger 
cramp. 

3. TheHand-Balanced Shaft that gives free 
swing with poise. 

Parker Duofold outsells every other pen in 
the world because there is nothing else like 
it. Stop at the nearest pen counter to try your 
Size and Point. And choose your Color—rich 
Black and Gold, or Black-tipped Lacquer-red 


—handsome to own, hard to mislay. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; “Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE WISCONSIN + 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


With Lucky Curve Feed 


Duofold Jr. $$ 


ovEh SI2 4, 


and 2§Year Point 
Lady Duofold $5 


The Air-TightTest 


The Duo-sleeve Cap has an 
Inner Sleeve that fits with 
micrometric precisionwhen 
the cap is screwed on tight. 
Not even air can escape. 
Try it in a glass of clear 
water. Empty your pen, 
screw the cap tightly, then 
press the button. Not a bub- 
ble. (Then make the same 
test with any other pen.)| 
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Westclox 


inches tall. Runs 32 hours. 
teady and repeat alarm. 
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Westclox 


America 


Westey, 
Huthet thon 


For good time on vacation 


| EROS the two weeks or so that you forget 
the job, you will still need a timepiece. 
You may even set the alarm earlier than 
for work days. 

The.call may sound no sweeter when it 
wakes you for a pleasure jaunt, but it is 
answered more cheerfully. 

To crowd those flying moments to the 
brim, you should have a timepiece. West- 
clox America will dent the funds the least, 
and still provide trustworthy time. With 


reasonable cate it will last through several 
vacations, and also tend to its ticking in 
between times. 

Pocket Ben, the Westclox watch, makes 
a convenient traveling clock, if timekeep- 
ing is all you need. He slips into any bag 
or pocket. A nail in the wall puts him where 
anyone can see him, and keeps him out of 
harm’s way. 

Both wear the trade mark Westclox,both 
keep careful tab on minutes. 


WEES TERING pOCKeaCOon., LA SAD LHe EN OS; “UoScAL 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o’ Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
334 inches tall. Steady and 6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 5 inches tall. Nickeled case. 5 inches tall. Luminous dial Anickel-plated watch. Stem Nickel-plated watch. Stem 
repeat alarm. $3.25. Lumi- Nickeled case. Runs 32 4-inch dial. Back bell alarm. and hands. Back bell alarm. wind and set. Neat hands wind and set. Black face, 
$3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In nous, $4.50. In Canada, hours. Top bell alarm, $1.50. uns 32 hours, $2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In anddial. Dependable, $1.50. luminous dial and hands, 
$4.50—6.00. In Canada, $2.00. anada, $3.00. Canada, $4.00. In Canada, $2.00. $2.25. In Canada, $3.00. 


Canada, $4.50—$6;00. 
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TUDOR PLATE aoe be the Lacie af: Gore Plate ® | 


‘*My new silver! .. Little boy, this is 
an occasion!—the first time I've ever 
really liked something I could afford!" 


el 
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al a price lhal even a haere can a (hee fo pav 


‘Tue BRIDE today often has to put aside her Rolls- 
Royce tastes—but not, now, her taste for lovely silver. TUDOR PLATE 
gives her flat. silver with all the charm of a picture-dress from Paris 
—at not much more than the price of a new hat! Ask to see this new 


plate . . . in three distinguished designs. 
TREMENDOUSLY SMART...ABSURDLY INEXPENSIVE 


Nore that you can get a service for six covers in TUDOR PLATE... 
29 pieces, in a sapphire-blue chest... for $17.00. Knives are in the new French shape, 
with stainless steel blades... and TUDOR PLATE is guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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‘These are a Collection of theIntimate Papers and Letters That Changed 
Hands During Those Perilous Times of Peace Between Our President and 
His Ambassador— Without Portfolio * 


UTHOR’S NOTE—The author has been reluctantly willing during these trying 
days of April, June and July, and February, which has but twenty-eight when 
leap year comes and brings it twenty-nine. He has allowed the President to 

- receive all the glory and has kept himself in the background. 

This is unique in Memoirs or Autobiographies. Iam publishing what was done and 
id while all the Parties concerned in these narratives are alive. I could have waited 
few years till some of the actors who stalked across the stage in this great drama of 
jiman events were dead. But I said No. Theseare facts, and if there is a man conneceted 
‘anyway with them who dares to dispute them, let him rare up 
\ his hind legs and proclaim it himself. I have always felt that a 
an can defend himself better than his remaining relatives. Then 
sides there was always the possibility of me passing out first. 
| The reader must bear in mind that these communications treat 
(ly with subjects that come within the orbit of my own activities. 
ne President and his Cabinet have dealt with many little minor L. 
‘airs that is not dealt with in these narratives at all, because I ; 
uldent see personally after everything. So naturally I just took d 
) the more important. 

These were compiled by Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president i 
Columbia University, One Hundred and Fifteenth Street and . 
‘oadway, New York City. And if any blame is attached, why, 


| 


odly take it up with him. 
's seen fit to omit any little pas- lL 
ges, or add in any, why, he has 

(ne so without advice of Consul. 
low if at any time I have assumed 
ivather critical attitude toward. 
sme of the Actors in this Comedy 
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HERBERT 


CARTOONS BY JOHNSON 


of Errors, why, the chances are I have been really to lenient with them. As for the 
Principal Character Our President, I must frankly admit that I am a partisan of his. 
Any man that knows enough to say nothing always wins the admiration of those of us 
who feel that we can do the talking much better than he can anyway. Now, of course, 
now and then, he and I have differed. It takes a smart man to differ with me. 

The President realized that Mr. Stearns was doing everything humanely possible in 
a domestic way, but that the time had come for the President’s influence to branch out; 
and that someone should be sent to Europe if He, the President’s name, was to be 
perpetuated in two vulumes with foreign date lines. Senator Butler, of course, was 
thought of. But with an election coming on this fall he wouldent even have time to 
say Europe. 

My trip come at a time when foreign relations are at their most perilous peak; 
that is, when we were trying to collect money. Any fool can fight a war, but it takes 
a smart man to jar any loose change out of any part of Europe. Especially when 
they have already eat up the money that was loaned them. ; 

A Certain contemporary writer of Letters claims em- 
inence because he commuted back and forth to Europe 
at a time when the rest of the world was at war. His 
‘ mission was easy. All foreign Nations wanted us to 
} come in with them. All he had to do was to get us in, 

which he did. So his week-end voyages have no political 
significence at all, unless he be credited with an assist 
on the way to war. 
SS But my mission will always stand out, because 
it is much easier for America to whip a Nation 
than it is for them to collect a dollar from them 


If You Foreigners Think 
itis Hard toGet In Here, 
You Ain’t Seen Noths« 

ing. You Ought to 


bean American and 
\ Try to Get Out Once 


4 THE SATURDAY 


I have to go abroad when we are as welcome as rent col- 
lectors. There is only one way we could be in worse with 
Europeans, and that is to have helped them out in two 
wars instead of one. 

A few words might not be amiss as to why I was chosen. 
I will try and explain the whole thing in a few words, and 
I hope I do so in a way that will eliminate entirely my own 
personal achievements. I only relate them to show what 
I had done before being chosen by our President to embark 
on this mission to carry out my policies in his name. 

I was born in Oologah, Oklahoma, near what then was 
the village of Claremore, but which now embraces the en- 
tire northeast end of Oklahoma. From my earliest birth 
I was always doing things and letting other people get the 
credit. I started the Spanish-American War in ’98. But I 
never said anything. I just sit back and let the Maine get 
the credit of it. I was the one who told Roosevelt to call 
his regiment the Roughriders, even if there wasent a horse 
nearer Cuba than Lexington, Kentucky. 

It was never publically known only by a few intimates 
that I was really behind the election of Haskell as the 
first Govenor of Oklahoma. I also advised Al Jennings not 
to run for Govenor, as they would consider a Train Robber 
as an amateur in politics. I put Jack Walton in and fur- 
nished the beef for the Barbecue. I managed Bryan’s 
nomination Campaign in ’96. But on account of his losing 
the election, I have always claimed that I advised him 
strongly against running. I wanted him to be the only 
man that ever was nominated and then wouldent run. I 
dident do much backstage management up to the time. 
Then I advised Roosevelt to go ahead and run for Vice 
President, that something would turn up. We split over 
Taft, I wanted him to reduce and Roosevelt dident. 

That brings my political advisement campaign down 
to the Wilson election year. Well, it seems that he had 
someone doing the same style of work for him that I had 
picked out for my life’s ambition. So I took up Tom Mar- 
shall and it was through the way I handled him that he 
pulled Wilson through with him. The Republicans about 


that time made an offer in a black bag, and I layed the 
plans that Will Hays so successfully reaped the benefit of 
in behalf of Harding’s Campaign. 

The Democratic Convention of the early Twentieth 
Century was held much against my advice. I said they 
not only should not convene in New York City but that 
they shouldent convene at all; to save all their money and 
buy all the votes they could in 1928. 

Well, I was also the one that advised Coolidge to run 
on the Republican instead of the Democratic Party. 

I don’t care how unostentatious you do things, the news 
of them will gradually leak out. So, of course, naturally The 
President heard of me and my underground methods of 
doing things and that’s how we got togeather. Now comes 
the most remarkable thing about our relation, and that is 
we have had no personal contact or agreement about tak- 
ing up this work for him. In other words, our understand- 
ing has been so perfect between each other that we haven’t 
even had to talk it over. There is a kind of mental telep- 
athy between us. 

I just felt that he needed a foreign Diplomat that could 
really go in and dip, and he dident even have to ask me to 
do it; that same intimate understanding that had told me 
he needed someone, had told him that I was the one that 
he needed. And that’s all there has ever been between us. 
We just feel that our ideas are so mutual that whatever 
one does the other agrees with. 

Of course we have foreign Ambassadors over there, but 
they are more of a Social than a Diplomatic aid to us. 

Now I naturally in the course of human events had to 
communicate with my Master, and the following that you 
will read is the letters of a self-made Diplomat to his Presi- 
dent. 

We only had one understanding before I left and that 
was that everything between us must be carried on in an 
absolutely confidential manner, and not get out to the 
general Public. So it was decided to carry it on through 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Just another example of 
typical American Diplomacy. 
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I Told HimTl 
Had Never 
Known a Ver= 
ee monter to Do 
poncseni Any Tremen: 

/ dous Amount 

f of Worrying 
on $75,000 a 

Year 


These letters had originally been given to the Refo 
School at Elmira, New York, and it was through their gi 
erosity and ambition to aid future posterity that we : 
allowed to use them. We also want to thank the follow) 
who so generously and almost imploringly allowed us 
use their names publically: Jack Dempsey, Peg 
Joice, Prince of Whales, Jim Furgeson, Lloyd Geor 
Coley Blease, Hindenburg, Congressman Blanton, Mus 
lini and Jackie Coogan: 


NEw York, April 28, 1926 

My Dear President: I was in Washington yesterday, | 
dident bother myself about coming around to see vee 
was very busy. Our understanding is so antiseptic tha 
knew there was no use in talking over personally what 1: 
to acomplish on this trip. Rest assured, My dear Preside 
that your ideas are mine during this entire journey. 
called at the Capitol to see what our hired help were doi) 
It’s almost superfilous to tell you they were doing nothi) 
I wish we could get them interested in something. I 4 
often thought a Book wouldent be bad, or do you think 
could get them to read it? I wish you would give this so 
thought while I am away. Their mind, especially 
Senate ones, are at a very plastic age now, and if we col 
get something started there, they might retain it; at 4 
there is room anyway. 

But, as I say, that is purely a local question and I se 
to have no mind for small details. That can be taken 
with Stearns any Sunday afternoon on the Boat. | 

I went in to see Dawes. He is connected with one of 
Departments there in a minor capacity. You might he 
heard of him, or heard him rather. If you dident shut b : 
doors, you did, He was asking very anxiously after yd 
health. I had to dissapoint him by telling him you 
never better in your life. 

He said the worry of the Presidential office had tk 
much for many of our Presidents. I told him I had 
known a Vermonter to do any tremendous amount 
worrying on $75,000 a year. i 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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History of Rome From Remus to 
| ; Mussolini 


N THE banks of the Tiber, that yellowish crick, 

| Where Remus and Romulus first turned the 
trick, 

a twin-brother act which served to attract 

{me primitive kings who were crowned with a brick; 

4, those gore-tinted banks have been more kinds of 

thrill 

‘ian ever were pulled on a Hollywood hill, 

jly directed by Cecil de Mille. 


st think how the bridge was once held by Horatius, 
lielding his razor-edged chopper—good gracious! 
‘ink of Mark Antony, old-fashioned actor, 

jywered in the lungs like a hundred-horse tractor, 
Making Rome howl 

With a yi and a yowl 

| he viewed the damp corpse of his late benefactor, 

iid asked all the Romans who had any tears, 

Jr the least little favor—the loan of their ears! 


iid permit me to say 

at Rome in her day 

as the ancient Chicago, with land agent trust 
d a classical spirit of hustle or bust. 
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Then Rome fell to pieces with holes in her sides 
And turned herself over to tourists and guides, 
Rubbernecks, shocking the dim Colosseum 
With, “‘So this is Rome! 
Well, our ball parks at home 
Are most twice as big, and these wops ought to see ’em.” 
Yea, Rome was all chill 
And deserted until —— 


She Howls Again 


FEW years ago, boys, came roaring over Italy 
A barrel-chested blacksmith with a charcoal-colored 
shirt. 
He broke the heads of rabid reds and did it rather pret- 
tily, 
With the cry, “Cacciatori, get to sweeping up the 
dirt!” 
To Tuscans and Trentini he announced, ‘I’m Musso- 
lini. 
Let parlor vamps and Russian tramps behold in me a 
Turk. 
“In this land of weikin ringing there’s too darned much 
opera singing, : 
Too many antiquarians, and everything but work. 
Now, drill, ye terriers, drill, says I. Go buy a black 
shirtissimo, 
Go clean the slums and kill the bums and learn the new 
salute. 
Be snappily meticulous, learn something less ridiculous 
Than singing Sole Mio to the mandolin and flute.” 


This made a hit in sunny It, which speeded up so 
strenuous 
That every wop became a cop and cried, “‘Keep 
off the grass!” 
Nobody called it joking when they put the sign 
No Smoking 


doubt to save the gas. 
And their leader, mighty fellow, swung 


a : his knotty manganella— 


“The Other’s Adroit, for He Lives in Detroit and is Known to the Neighbors as Enrico Fordi’’ 


On old Vesuvius’ smudgy top—no_ 


“* His Name’s Giovanni — Jack —Dempsi”’ 


Italian version of big stick—and wildly charmed the 
throng. 
Musicians scorned the hoary old cantata Trovator-e 
And learned the tune of Harrigan—Benito’s favorite song: 


“Show us the man who is built on the Teddy plan! 

Mussolin’—that’s him! 

Guff-chiding, tough-hiding, rough-riding ready man, 
Mussolin’—that’s him! 

M-u-double-s-o-]-i-n-i—that’s Mussolin’. 

He’s the man that makes the crops grow, 

Does the talking where the wops go. 

M-u-double-s-o-l-i-n-i spells vim. 

He’s the cheese. If you sneeze you will please take your 

orders from 
Mussolin’—that’s him!” 


Then, for good measure, to give them all pleasure; 
“Ciri biri bin— 
Che bel fachin! 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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MONG the subjects which little 
J Miss Joyce timidly offered, dur- 
ing the purée and sole, as pos- 
sibly worthy of a few minutes each of 
small talk, were Norma Talmadge’s nose, 
the length of Suzanne Lenglen’s skirts, 
the Prince of Wales, Bill Hart’s upper lip, 
a French delicatessen where nice pdaté de 
foie gras could be had, the beautiful, beau- 
tiful mansions being built in Florida, 
Ed Wynn’s lisp, cowlicks, the double 
murder in Long Island City, Al Jolson, 
iced tea, an awfully funny fellow she knew 
who got drunk and brought home to his 
wife, at four o’clock in the morning, a 
little gift in the shape of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of fresh ice, the hominy 
at the Brevoort, the nave of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, and tapioca 
pudding. 

That was the way it began, at Natalie 
Unger’s dinner, with little Miss Joyce 
presenting this splendidly varied assort- 
ment from which one might make a se- 
lection; yet the solemn young man at her 
right met them all, one after another, in 
an absolutely perfect sequence, with looks 
of blank helplessness. She was disap-* 
pointed. 

She was disappointed for a reason 
which should be just so much apple pie 
to every romantic heart in this great 
audience today. In a few—eight—words, 
little Miss Nona Joyce liked the 
young man, liked his looks. Sheliked 
his spectacles. Spectacled young 
men always seemed, to her, so honest 
and guileless. She would 
have liked to arouse this 
one’s interest. 

However, she reflected 
philosophically, there 
wasn’t a person living 
who could point the finger 
at her and say she hadn’t 
tried to the extent of her 
ability. And it was with 
this sweetly solemn 
thought nursing her rue- 
ful heart that she was 
preparing to resign her- 
self, a failure at luring, to the broiled squab set before her, 
when like a bolt from the blue, the young man emerged 
from his mastication. 

“T beg your pardon?” he said. 

In a twinkling the squab was forgotten. ‘‘ What?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“T mean, didn’t you say something?”’ 

In little Miss Joyce’s great innocent eyes there came a 
hurt light. Was he kidding her? 

“No,” she said slowly, ‘‘not a word.” 

“Didn’t you say,” the young man insisted solemnly, 
“that the vacant-looking woman sitting next to Doctor 
Sewell seems to be suffering from thyroid inefficiency?” 

Nona looked at him thoughtfully. “You mean,” she 
said then, ‘“‘the one with the saddle-colored dress?” 

ae Yes.’”’ 

“And taffy hair?” 

““Yes, yes!” 

“Hating an olive now?” 

“That’s the one!” 

She studied the woman carefully, cautiously, at some 
length, before venturing a reply. ‘“‘No,’’ she said then, “I 
did not.” 

The young man looked at her owlishly for a minute. 
“Well,”’ he declared emphatically, ‘‘she is!” 

Then, suddenly, he disappeared again into his mastica- 
tion; and Nona, confused and regretful, returned to the 
squab. For a matter of five minutes there was practically 
silence. Then, just as suddenly, he emerged again. 

“Nott says,”’ he declared, ‘‘that an efficacious method of 
administering potassium permanganate ——” 

“Who is Nott?” 

He stopped and looked at her incredulously. ‘Why, 
Nott, of course! Nott, in the British Medical Journal 
of course! Nott—why, Nott, of course! Nott—er— 
Nott 
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She Was Silly, Ridiculous, a Fool, to be So Easily Upset. 
Metrose Anyway? Who Did He Think He Was? 
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Who Was This Doctor 
What Did She Care? 


“‘Of course,’”’ she helped him politely. She was abashed, 
and the young man seemed grateful for her eventual 
recognition of Nott. 

“Well, Nott says,’ he began again, “for thyroid in- 
efficiency potassium permanganate by cachet is per- 
missible. Some authorities say not.” 

“Nott?” she asked encouragingly. 

“No, not Nott—not, n-o-t, not; not Nott, N-o-t-t, 
Nott. But Well, some authorities say don’t.”’ He 
laughed embarrassedly. ‘‘It sounded like a pun, didn’t it?” 

“But very comical,’”’ she assured him hastily. 

“Well, some authorities say that the only method of 
administering potassium permanganate for thyroid ineffi- 
ciency is by injection—a standard solution, say, of one 
grain of permanganate to a pint and a half of sterile water. 
Nott disagrees here, and I think rightly. He says that a 
cachet of, say, one-eighth to one-half grain of the pure 
powdered drug ——’”’ 

“What does Nott say?’ she asked anxiously. 

“Nott says,”’ he declared triumphantly, “either is per- 
missible—absolutely permissible! You see,’’ he added, 
dismissing his meal definitely and leaning toward her, 
“Nott does not say that permanganate by cachet is any 
better than by injection. Oh, no! He makes no such 
statement as that!” 

“He wouldn’t!”” Nona agreed warmly. 

“You bet Nott wouldn’t! No, sir-ree bob! Not Nott! 
In point of fact, Miss Joyce—and I can’t emphasize this 
point too greatly—he admits—yes, actually admits!— 
that the injection method is generally more effectual, and 
that is what his critics overlook. They absolutely overlook 
it, I tell you! And Nott has never said, never in his life, 
that ——” 

“Oh, I’m sure Nott is right!’”’ she exclaimed fervently. 
“T’m sure, just sure, Nott WaMlants lie about it—to you.” 

“Not Nott!” 
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He looked at her excitedly through 
spectacles, enveloping her in a smik 
soft and warm as the purest down f 
the breast of an unsophisticated e 
duck. 2 

“You know, Miss Joyce’’—he shi 

-his chair nearer—‘‘you know w 
I’d like?” 

“No! What?” 

“‘T’d like,” he confided in a 
voice, ‘‘to try Nott’s method ont 
woman!”’ 

“Not really!” : 

He beamed at her and nod 
eagerly. ‘‘I certainly would!” 
repeated. “‘I’d just like to get } 
of her. I believe I could bring 
around in no time. I really beli 
I could. I’d like to try’anywa 
He waved a waiter away. ‘Co 
dentially,” he went on, “though 
course, don’t mention it, I just 
my license to practice yesterd 
You’d naturally suppose I wasn’ 
well, so good yet; but as a matte 
fact, I stood quite high in my clas 
But that’s neither here nor ther 
to you, I mean.’ : 

“Tt is. Yes, it is,” she ing 
“And I’m sure you did. And | 

glad—awfully glad.” 

Again he laughed embarrasil 
“Yes,” he repeated wistfully, | “ 
certainly like to get hold of he 
He frowned. ‘“‘I wonder,” he 
flected, “if Sewell’s got her. ‘- 
jerked his head toward the vaca 
looking woman’s companion. 
gus Sewell,’ heexplained,“‘ marvel 
tonsillectomist—only,” he added 
gretfully, ‘‘he doesn’t belie 
lymphoid tissue.” 

Little Miss Joyce looked shock 
“Not really!”’ she said. 

The young man shook his 
sadly. “A splendid fellow, a 
splendid fellow, only—please de 

repeat this—he honestly believes that the presene 
lymphoid tissue in the nasopharynx is a mistake.” — 
gazed sympathetically at the eating Doctor Se 
“Otherwise,” he added, “‘a fine fellow.” 

“Tt seemis such a pity!” 

“But this woman’’—he leaned back, a reflective an 
on his face as he pictured in fancy some miracle by wh 
he could administer potassium permanganate to he 
“T’d certainly like to give her a few cachets and see wi 
happened.” 

It was at that moment that the idea came to Jo 
She tried at first to dismiss it as madness. But there} 
the young man, with his clear, boyish face, his hon 
guileless spectacles, his earnest, helpless eyes, and she ! 
him; and it seemed that he wouldn’t, just would 
realize that here she was, looking at him and likin 
and hoping. 

“Doctor ——” | 

His earnest, helpless eyes lighted happily as the d y 
music of this title smote his swooning eardrums. ‘a 

“‘Melrose,”’ he said—‘‘ Doctor Melrose.”” She hesitat 
her lips poised for speech. “‘ Yes?” 

“Doctor Melrose’’—she forced the words—“! 
father—my father is suffering—very badly—from thyr 
insufficiency.” ; 

“Inefficiency?” 3 

“Yes.” She nodded slowly. ‘‘We’re all—all so w 
about him.” 

» With a gesture, Doctor Melrose discharged entirely | 
remainder of the dinner party from his life. ‘‘ Well,” 
exclaimed heartily, his eyes beginning to burn with hon 
zeal, ‘‘we’ll soon find out! Have his face and hands,” 
demanded, ‘‘become swollen and puffy? That woul 

due, you know, to the collection of mucin in the § 
cutaneous tissue. The temperature would be subnorm 
as the result of the diminution of metabolism, and 1 
pulse would be low. Have you noticed any of t 

symptoms?” 

Nona swallowed. 
very least.” 


| 


“At the least,’’ she said—“‘at 
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jector Sewell Smiled. ‘‘Glaucoma is Not Incurable,’’ He 


Said. “‘You Might Make a Thorough Examination’’ 


‘*Then,” Doctor Melrose stated happily, ‘do you 
lize what that would be?”’ 


‘Not really!” 

“Absolutely myxcedema! Not the shadow of a doubt. 
id probably as pretty a little case of myxcedema as a 
in could ask. Ah, but I’d like to get hold of him for a 
ile!” 

If only you would!” 

Yes; I don’t know that I’d ask anything more than to 
ye as my first patient somebody with a nice little case 
myxcedema.”’ At that moment:a hand 
iiched him on the shoulder, a hand that 
ma could have bitten off at the elbow 
ppily. She became aware then that a 
(onograph had started in the next room. 
inner was over. Doctor Melrose jumped 
his feet to greet the owner of the hand. 
Doctor”’—the owner was a lady, and 
shing, at that—‘‘ Doctor Melrose, I do so 
«nt you to meet our Miss Hilton.” 
‘Doctor Melrose’s eyes widened. ‘‘Not,’’ 
, exclaimed, “the noted authority on 
sts!” 

On what?” 

“On cysts. 

1 you mean her?”’ 
Hildegarde Hilton, the golf champion,” 
2 lady explained. “You don’t mean to 
7 you’ve never heard of Hildegarde Hil- 
a ok 

Doctor Melrose’s interest evaporated 
th a swish. “‘Dr. Helen Hilton,” he ex- 
uined, ‘“‘is very good on cysts—none better 
cystsin the country,I daresay. But . 
“T’m sorry; I never heard of her.” 
“Nevertheless,” he insisted stubbornly, ‘she’s 
ghty fine on cysts. I remember a cyst once ae 
He nodded a nervous apology to Nona and was 
wed away. Nona’s mouth smiled, but her eyes 
ung the lady’s neck, cut off her ears and broke all 
rteeth. Then, morosely, her gaze followed them 
wn the room to the door, where, to her sudden dis- 
ay, they halted directly in front of the lady with 
e saddle-colored dress and taffy hair. 


Dr. Helen Hilton— 


i= 


From where Nona sat she could not see the happy 
gleam that came into the boy physician’s eyes when 
he found who Miss Hilton was, but she knew it was 
there. She knew it so well, so surely, that she rose, 
somehow deeply unhappy, and half 
ran from the room. 

In the next they were dancing. A 
startled sophomore from Princeton 
hailed—and missed—her. She went 
down the hall into Natalie’s room, 
and after pushing five coats, six 
hats, four walking sticks and a pair 
of galoshes on the floor, sat upon 
the bed to think things out. 

She thought then so profoundly 
that at the end of six minutes every- 
thing was clear. She was silly, ri- 
diculous, a fool, to be so easily upset. 
Who was this Doctor Melrose any- 
way? Who did he think he was? 
What did she care? 

Brushing back her bob, she re- 
turned te the room where they were 
dancing—returned to come imme- 
diately upon Miss Hilton, Dr. Angus 
Sewell and Doctor Melrose  to- 
gether. The younger of the men of 
science was speaking. 

“T maintain,” he was saying 
heartily, ‘‘that we men of the med- 
ical world cannot overestimate the 
importance—the tremendous im- 
portance, I say—of the study of the 
close relationship of the endocrine 
glands. From it, as I am sure you 
will agree, we may see that a pri- 
mary hypophysical derangement is 
capable of bringing about a func- 
tional unsettling of the entire gland- 
ular system. Am I right, doctor?” 

“Yes, indeed, doctor,’’ Doctor Sewell agreed gravely. 

“Ah, doctor,’’ Doctor Melrose continued warmly, “‘the 
value of pluriglandular therapy in any glandular dys- 
function ——” 

The cold merciless logic that Nona had erected dis- 
appeared. Such fine long words, such incomprehensible 
knowledge, such a nice glow in his earnest eyes! She felt, 
inexplicably, a possessive pride. ‘‘ Doctor!” 

He turned, smiled. “‘Ah, Miss Joyce! Doctor Sewell 
and I were just marveling at the polyglandular combi- 
nation ——”’ 
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“T’m leaving.” 

“Oh, no, not really!’? Miss Hilton and Doctor Sewell 
were walking away. He whispered to Nona happily: ‘I’m 
going to get her—my first patient. I’ve just been laying 
groundwork. I’ve got her all excited.”” He beamed. ‘Oh, 
I’ll get her, and then we’ll see! Then we’ll see whether the 
cachets will work or not! We'll ——’” 

“Father,” she reminded him timidly, “has it.’ 

“But Sewell,” he soliloquized absently—‘‘Sewell, a 
mighty fine fellow personally—but just imagine not be- 
lieving in lymphoid tissue!’’ 

‘Mother,’ Nona added desperately, ‘‘has sinus.” 

“Your mother?”’ 

“‘ Joe—that’s my brother—has catarrh.”’ 

“Your brother?” 

“‘T —_” she started to go on, the bit in her teeth, when 
Doctor Melrose drew a notebook from his pocket. He was 
looking at her excitedly. 

“What,” he asked, “‘is your telephone number?” 


Doctor Sewell rose politely. “I’m afraid ” he be- 
gan, when Doctor Melrose followed him to his feet. 

“TI know—I know,” he interrupted hastily. To Miss 
Hilton he laughed apologetically. ‘“‘I just get to talking 
shop, as we call it,” he explained. ‘‘But—but I just 
wanted to point out to Doctor Sewell how the underlying 
principle of pluriglandular therapy rests upon the estab- 
lished facts of a physiologic endocrine interrelationship, the 
recognition of endocrine diseases as pluriglandular condi- 
tions, and, by an extension of the same thought, now 
thoroughly demonstrated, upon the synergistic effects 
exhibited by the gland substances. Why, just think that 
when you put them all together ? 

““__ they spell mother,”’ Miss Hilton suggested gravely. 

“No.” He said it doubtfully, and he studied Miss 
Hilton doubtfully, but the explanation for the remark 
baffled him. He turned again to Doctor Sewell. “I sup- 
pose, doctor,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d better take her pulse.” 

“Tt might be just as well, doctor.” 

Miss Hilton gave him her wrist. He produced his watch 
and studied it profoundly. 

“Slightly,” he said, ‘‘dicrotic, don’t you think, doctor?”’ 

Doctor Sewell nodded. The boy physician addressed 
Miss Hilton proudly. ‘Slightly dicrotic,” he repeated. “I 
say the pulse is slightly dicrotic.” : 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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“0m Glad,’ He Said Simply —“‘I’m Glad Now, Nona, Because I Can Devote More of My Attention to Mr. Joyce”’ 
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A Spanish Inn at Palo Verde, Looking Toward the Harbor of Los Angeles 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


HE peculiarities of human taste are such as to make 

a horse burst into hysterical screams of laughter. 

Swedes, Hungarians, Sicilians, Slovaks and various 
other beauty-loving Europeans, brought up among the 
colorful embroideries, the picturesque native costumes and 
the pleasingly substantial and utilitarian dwellings of their 
homelands, journey to America and stand entranced 
before machine-made bedspreads, pale-purple suitings with 
the pockets cut on the bias, and brown, yellow and green 
residences with several unnecessary gables and a piece of 
stained glass over the front door. 

Our genial British cousins, after devoting themselves for 
centuries to building stately homes and farmers’ cottages 
of great simplicity and beauty, underwent a revulsion of 
taste and covered England with great masses of residences 
constructed almost exclusively along the fretful lines of the 
London, Ealing and Herts station at Tooting Common, 
or the fluently florid 
Cruik & Cruik Distil- 
lery at Chepstow- 
on-the-Blynk. 

If the residences 
were small they were 
copied after small 
portions of these 
structures—such 
portions, for example, 
as the baggage shed 
of the Tooting Com- 
mon Station or the 
cask-charring ell of 
the Cruik & Cruik 
Distillery. But if 
they were large they 
were moderately 
faithful copies of the 
original, even to the 
number of bath- 
tubs—which were 
not used to any no- 
ticeable extent in 
British distilleries 
and railway stations. 


A Cupola Era 


Aa dis- 
tressing epidemic 
swept over the United 
States at about the 
same period, result- 
ing in the cupola era 


of architecture. The The Residence of George Washington Smith, Architect, at Montecito 


early residents of the 
United States settling 
in Virginia, New Eng- 
land, New York and 
Pennsylvania, built sim- 
ple, utilitarian and 
therefore beautiful homes 
of brick or wood or field 
stone; but with the ad- 
vent of the cupola era the 
simplicity departed from 
all building operations, 
and no building was con- 
sidered beautiful if more 
than six square feet of its 
surface failed to exhibit 
a useless protuberance. 
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The subst 
tial four-squ 
homes of the es 
Americans w 
regarded withy 
sionate ‘conten 
and loathing; < 
a tower or cupt 
preferably 
tower or cup 
that nobody e 
entered, was ¢ 
sidered an ess 
tial feature 
every resider 
The architect 
the cupola « 
who refused 
embody thesef 
tures in any se 
plans would hi 
been ridden ou 
town on a rail 
the infuriated | 
izenry. 


Beau Idea 


OME ofthe: 

blest prod 
ran WALLAGE MET RSn See I of the cupola 
The Ojai Valley Country are described i 


b 
Club, Near Pasadena chaste volu 


published in N 
York in 1842. Cottage Residences is 
simple little title, or A Series of Desi 
for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas a 
Their Gardens and Grounds, Adapted 
North America. The climax, or blow-off, 
this instructive volume is the design a 
description of “‘a villa of the first class, int 
Pointed Style,’ known as a beau-ideal vil 
In order to become the proud owner of t 
perfect product of the cupola era, one } 
forced to separate himself from the sum 
$12,000; but the book explained that the 
son who spent this large bank roll would 
one of the finest specimens of the Gothic, 
pointed, style of architecture in this coun’ 
as well as a beautiful reminder of the progi 
which arcnitectural taste was making. 
“Although the whole composition,” 
the book, speaking of the beau-ideal vi 
“evinces great unity of feeling, there is 
much variety of feature as we ever remem 
to have seen introduced successfully i | 
villa. Of windows alone there is almost evé 
specimen belonging to the pointed style—t 


| 
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iple lancet, the arched, the square- 
vaded, the bay, the oriel and the tri- 
gular. There are three or four 
rieties of gables and buttresses; and 
. air of originality and boldness is 
‘stowed on the whole composition 
-the octagonal tower, which gives 
syramidal and artistical form to the 
role pile of building.” 
Between the lines of this quotation 
ay be discerned the leading slogans 
the cupola era—such slogans as 
jways Room for One More Gable, 
rery Little Buttress Has an Artisti- 
{ Meaning All its Own, When in 
yubt, Add a Tower. 
‘The cupola era, like the course of 
ypire, rapidly pushed its way west- 
‘urd. It swept over and nearly 
troyed the beautiful adobe farm- 
juses that were built in Utah by the 
rly Mormon farmers. Those that 
ye left were made more artistical, 
to say pyramidal and Gothic, by 
addition of almost every specimen 
the wooden-lace .embellishments 
t were invented during the cupola 
a for the purpose of eliminating any 
qpearance of simplicity that might 
Ive sneaked into the general picture. The. cupola era 
gept on into California; and in California it was con- 
mted by a form of architecture so simple and so well 
pted to a large portion of California’s innumerable 
fands of climate as to induce the most acute nausea in 
cery cupolite with the slightest sense of what was either 
jramidal or artistical or both. 
(Far back in the days of Spain’s greatness the Spanish 
ips came up from Mexico and poked their noses into the 
1 and harbors of California; and the masters of these 
ips inaugurated the good old California custom of trying 
convince the people back home that the California 
iimete was as good as they said it was. For a matter of 
40 years these climatic reports were re- 
(ved with indulgent smiles by the Span- 
ids who had never been there. 
It was not until 1769 that an expedi- 
im of 225 Spaniards went up to Califor- 
1 from Mexico under the leadership of 
i2saintly Father Junipero Serra to found 
series of Franciscan missions along the 
(lifornia Coast. 


Relics of the Missions 


| 

NATHER JUNIPERO SERRA was so 
+active and successful in his mission 
finding that the modern traveler in Cal- 
irnia leaps to the conclusion that he is 
1 ponsible for more relics, landmarks and 
$ots of historical interest than have been , 
}oduced by any other six agencies, human 


cotherwise, in the United States. 


OTO, BY J. WALTER COLLINGE, SANTA BARBARA 


The University Club of Santa Barbara During the Cupola Era 


FAULDING PHOTO., GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
A Santa Barbara Newspaper Office, Spanish Architecture, Completed Before the Earthquake 


Relics of Father Junfpero Serra outnumber the trees to 
which George Washington hitched his horse, the ladies 
with whom Lafayette danced, the furniture that came over 
in the Mayflower, and the antiques that are on the verge 
of being sold to Henry Ford. 

If one can believe the Californians, Father Junipero 
Serra stood on every point of land on the California Coast 
between San Diego and San Francisco and spoke pleasantly 
of the climate. Father Junipero Serra climbed every hill in 
California and called down blessings on the surrounding 
countryside, according to present residents of the state; 
and California has been so liberally bestrewn with bless- 
ings since the days of Father Junipero Serra that there 
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seems to be no good reason to doubt 
the reports. 

Wherever the traveler encounters 
an extra large live-oak tree between 
San Francisco and San Diego he can 
be reasonably certain that Father 
Junipero Serra baptized a mass of 
Indians under it, or signed a treaty, or 
got out a climate bulletin. 


Houses From Mud Pies 


HENEVER he comes across a 
mission, or the ruins of a mission, 
he is told the name of the mission, 
after which the news is broken to him 
that the mission was built by none 
other than Father Junipero Serra. 
California is peppered with silver can- 
dlesticks that Father Junipero Serra 
brought from somewhere to some- 
where else; with embroidered stoles 
that Father Junipero Serra persuaded 
the Duchess of Matadoro or some- 
body to send to the Mission of San 
Pedro y Concertino or some similar 
place, according to the earnest-faced 
guides. Practically all California 
roads follow or parallel or cross a road 
that was traveled by Father Junipero Serra. Practically 
every moldering pile of adobe bricks in California is asso- 
ciated in some way—or in somebody’s mind—with Father 
Junipero Serra. California guides drag Father Junipero 
Serra into the conversation so persistently that many 
Eastern tourists return to their homes with a strong con- 
viction that Father Junipero Serra built Graumann’s 
Egyptian Theater in Hollywood, the Southern Pacific 
Ferry House in San Francisco, and the Hetch-Hetchy Dam. 
At any rate, the Spaniards who came up from Mexico 
and founded twenty-one missions in California were led by 
men of education, ability and resourcefulness. They knew 
climate when they saw it, having had wide experience with 
it in the course of their travels; and the 
climate reminded them more or less of 
sunny Spain. The missions that they 
built were consequently modeled along 
the simple and severe lines of Spanish ar- 
chitecture, and constructed out of the 
material that their experiences in Mexico 
had shown them to be durable and easily 
obtainable—to wit, adobe bricks. 
The manufacture of adobe bricks bears 
a striking resemblance to the childish di- 
version of making mud pies. One mixes 
a moderate amount of water with that 
unhealthy-looking soil encountered in 
the Southwestern states—the soil that is 
neither sand nor good rich dirt. Out 
of the slippery mixture thus obtained 
one fashions mud cakes and exposes them 
to the rays of the sun. When the cakes 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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The University Club of Santa Barbara Remodeled in California:Spanish Style 


Above—A Modern Santa Barbara Home That Closely Follows the Architectural Style of the Spaniards in California 
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BY HENRY RALEIG¥# 


Edith Dremmet Had Recovered From Her First Shock of Surprise at Henderson Barrett’s Presence, But His Effulgent Countenance Continued to Draw Her Glance 


their corners, and the smile with which she re- 
garded her daughter found a thin edge of good- 
natured malice. 

“‘T needn’t make the usual inquiries about the estimable 
Mr. Henderson Barrett,’ she said. ‘“‘For once I’m better 
informed about him than you are.” 

Edith Dremmel nodded with rather less of interest than 
a confidential secretary might reasonably have exhibited 
in news of her employer. 

“You’d naturally see him, of course.” 

“Oh, not necessarily.”” Mrs. Holbine’s smile seemed to 
whet its edge. ‘‘ Raneleigh’s a small place, to be sure, but it 
contained some hundreds of excellent people of whose 
existence, as usual, one contrived to remain intensely 


M« BREARLEY HOLBINE’S eyes narrowed at 


ignorant. The admirable Mr. Barrett, however, has 
emerged.” She laughed softly. ‘‘I see that I don’t startle 
you, Edith. Are you the guiding intelligence, by any 
chance?” : 


“Oh, don’t!’”’ The girl’s definite brows drew briefly to- 
gether; and her lips straightened. For a moment she 
looked older than the smartly slender woman whose 
amused glance gave her the aspect of mischievous, teasing 
youth. “I quite realize how funny it must seem to you; 
but if you knew him ug 

“But Ido know him!” Mrs. Holbine’s trilly little laugh 
had the note of a flute. ‘‘Evidently you don’t know how 
far he’s managed to emerge. Brearley’s downright pally 
with him.” 

The girl’s face stiffened. ‘“‘Bridge?’’ she asked. Her 
mother shrugged slim, lovely shoulders. 

“That’s rather nasty of you, even though you don’t like 
Brearley.” 

“Then it was bridge,” said Edith. Her voice lowered 
and steadied. ‘‘I’ll have to warn him, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!’’ Mrs. Holbine spoke sharply. 
“Warn him of what? You aren’t silly enough to let your 
dislike for Brearley persuade you that he ca 

“Oh, no!” The girl spoke with a weary bitterness. ‘‘I 
know that Brearley’s the very soul of honor. He wouldn’t 
dream of palming an ace, even if he were perfectly sure of 


not being caught at it. Besides, he doesn’t need to when he 
and Jimmy Trantor and Tol Jessop can get Henderson 
Barrett to make their fourth.” 

Mrs. Holbine sighed impatiently. ‘‘My dear child, if 
your worthy employer chooses to play bridge with his 
betters, it’s doubtless because he regards their society as 
worth what it costs him. He certainly can afford to indulge 
his fancies, and if he’s seriously contemplating a social 
career in Camelot ”” She laughed. ‘Really, it’s too 
bad you can’t see the comedy of it. He’s so—so delight- 
fully obvious about it all. He beams. One feels that if he 
were a dog he’d be wagging his tail furiously.’’ She laughed 
again, more gently. ‘‘I can understand your liking him, 
Edith. It’s almost impossible not to, even when he’s mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. Brearley likes him —— No, I 
mean quite irrespective of any of the unworthy motives 
your prejudice inclines you to attribute to him.” 

““You can see him for what he is.”” The girl’s voice held 
a sudden heat. ‘‘ You can’t help seeing straight through 
the honest, simple-minded, kindly soul of him; but you 
stand by and laugh at his innocent, artless belief that 
everybody else is as decent as he is. You look on while 
Brearley and Jimmy Trantor trade on his friendliness; you 
altogether miss the rotten tragedy of it—the cruelty of it. 
Henderson Barrett, bitten by the silly notion that he 
wants to break into Camelot society! Imagining that it’s 
worth breaking into, that it’s a privilege for a man like 
him to be—to be tolerated and patronized and used and 
snubbed by Jimmy Trantor! A man like Henderson 
Barrett turning into a climbing little snob! It’s hateful!” 

“Clay feet,’ said Mrs. Holbine. ‘‘Most heroes have 
them, Isuppose. I’m sorry your Mr. Barrett’s disappointed 
you, Edith, but I can’t feel very horrified about his want- 
ing to play about with people like me. I think it shows 
good taste, at least.’”’ She rose gracefully. ‘“‘I’m late for 
my appointment at Leon’s and there’s nobody else who 
really understands my hair. Thanks for the nice luncheon. 
They do you frightfully well here, really.” 

She glanced approvingly about the little dining room of 
the business woman’s club, a faintly regal detachment in 
her manner. As she entered the taxicab that had waited 


in serene disdain of metered minutes she stopped 4 
turned, her face, for a moment, as sincere and troubled 
her daughter’s. 

“T’m sorry I ragged you,” she said, ‘‘but I wanted to 
sure that you knew what was going on. I thought y 
might be able to say something. He’s really such a dee 
sort, you know, and so utterly unsuspicious. Perhi 
you're right about poor old Brearley. He does play 
severely practical sort of bridge, but he’s far and away 
most harmless playmate that your friend’s acquired so fa 

The girl’s frown deepened, but she did not speak. 1 
frown went with her back to the wide, quiet room that ov 
looked the courtyard garden in the heart of the new H 
derson Barrett plant. It smoothed away, however, wl 
Henderson Barrett’s beaming countenance, a reminisce! 
of Raneleigh’s winter sun in its glow, lifted to meet | 
glance across the wide bare desk. Reluctantly the reso 
tion melted from her firmly set lips as Henderson Barret 
compact figure, springing upright, bowed from the | 
with that slightly exaggerated courtliness which in 2 
other man would have seemed ironical or absurd. § 
listened, resisting the infection of his almost boyish e 
berance, to the commonplaces of greeting, to a complim: 
upon her management of his personal affairs during his lc 
holiday, to a glowing account of that excursion and H 
derson Barrett’s artless pleasure in it. 

“T’ve been lunching with my mother,” she told him, 
the first adequate pause. ‘‘She said that you ——” 

Anger quickened in her at the sudden satisfaction in 
look. It was almost—in anybody else it would have beer 
a smirk. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t tell you how kind they were 
me, she and your—your stepfather.’’ He spoke eager 
and the girl’s face stiffened. ‘‘It was through them tha 
met ever so many delightful people who were down th 
for the winter.”” He named several of these acquaintan¢ 
and Edith Dremmel’s lips drew a little tighter a 
straighter. He seemed to detect a want of sympathy in! 
look; his recital faltered and the glow of his face faded t 
curiously boyish bewilderment. Unwillingly, Miss Dre 
mel answered the inquiry of his glance. ) 
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‘T’ye known them all so long that it never occurred to * 


-to think of them as especially thrilling,” she said. 
His face cleared at once. ‘‘Oh, I see.’”’ There was relief 
jhis tone. “You looked so odd that for a moment I had 
. absurd impression that you didn’t like them.’’ He 
ghed. “It was all so new and so delightful for me that 
|-that 1——’’ He sobered again. ‘I’ve rather avoided 
:—the social side of life, I’m afraid. I had a very mis- 
ta idea about—about these people.”’ 
‘Yes?”’ said Miss Dremmel dryly. 
‘I’d always imagined that they’d be stand-offish,’’ he 
int on. ‘“‘One gathers that impression, somehow, from 
+» books and plays, I suppose. I took it for granted that 
ty wouldn’t want to know me.” He brightened. ‘‘It 
s a pleasant surprise to find them ‘I’m ‘afraid it 
Nee conceited to say that they were positively friendly.” 
‘Oh!’ The exclamation escaped her. There was anger 
jit, impatience, even a vicarious shame. Blunt, enlight- 
7ng speech came to her lips and stopped there. It was 
seerly impossible to dash that unsophisticated happiness 
fm his shining face; it would be like harshly shattering 
jhild’s belief in Santa Claus. His eyes regarded her with 
vuzzled question. She parried mechanitally. 
‘I ean imagine that you might enjoy it for a change,”’ 
; said briskly. “‘But it must be much more thrilling to 
y; back here, after all these weeks. We’ve managed as 
ist we could, of course, but there are ever so many things 
it had to stand over. 
as to show you, and there’s a rather difficult mix-up 
jh the New York office to be straightened out. I ar- 
i= for Tighe and Burley to meet you this afternoon, 
j there’s a letter from San Francisco that ——” 
The quality of his attention discouraged her. Shestopped. 
‘This afternoon? I’m sorry, but I can’t possibly be 
te, Miss Dremmel. Manning will have to see those fel- 
is.” He brightened. “I’m running out to Crestover for 
sne golf with Jimmy Trantor and your stepfather.”’ . Her 
yression seemed to give him pause.° “‘ You see, they’ve 
ten so friendly as to put up my name for membership out 
tere and they want me to meet some of the committee.” 


Justine Stared at Her With Blank Stupefied Eyes. 


Mr. McSporran has three new ~ 


He spoke with an effect of hush and reverence. The 
girl’s eyes cooled and again she wavered on the point of 
forthright speech, but once more his artless delight in the 
prospect softened her against her will. 

“I’m afraid it’s going to rain,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ Yes, 
it’s already begun. See?’”’ She gestured toward the win- 
dow, where the plate glass was streaked with prefatory 
drops. “‘There won’t be much chance for golf this after- 
noon, and this New York tangle is really pretty serious.” 

“Oh, Manning can see to it,” he said carelessly. ‘‘I 
can’t possibly break this other appointment. If it rains, 
we'll play bridge.” 

She hesitated, her lips compressed. “I thought you 
didn’t like such games,” she said slowly. He spread his 
hands, grinning. 


“You'll find I’ve changed a good many of my mistaken . 


views this winter. Bridge is a fascinating game, but it 
wouldn’t matter if it were as stupid as checkers—not with 
those fellows. You don’t realize, you see, what a privilege 
it is for me to be with them.” 

“No,” said Miss Dremmel. “I’m afraid I don’t, ex- 
actly.”” She seemed about to go on, and Henderson Barrett 
waited politely for her enlargement on the somewhat cryp- 
tic speech, but she turned abruptly and moved toward the 
door of her own room. He skipped forward gallantly to 
open it for her. Again, as she passed him, he bowed from 
the hip. 

~ A little later, watching the departure of the impressive 
new limousine, Miss Dremmel turned away from the win- 
dow. She endeavored to perform, as she returned to her 
desk, a dismissing gesture. It annoyed her to discover that 
the hand which should have waved lightly and with un- 
concern remained obstinately clenched. 


II 


DITH DREMMEL had recovered from her first shock 

of surprise at Henderson Barrett’s presence, but his 
effulgent countenance continued to draw her glance so 
persistently that Jimmy Trantor, at her side, noticed it and 
chuckled lazily. 


“Fast worker, isn’t he? Didn’t expect to tun into him 
here inside of a couple of years.’’ He grinned at her, impu- 
dently frank, as always. ‘Getting his money’s worth, too, 
isn’t he? Look at him! Makes me think of a kid in a 
toyshop.” 

“How did it happen, do you know?”’ Miss Dremmel’s 
curiosity overpowered her displeasure at the tone that 
manifestly included her in a conspiracy. ‘‘The Bordens 
don’t—don’t exactly af 

“‘No, they don’t exactly go in for greeting the stranger 
at the gate with low glad cries of joy, do they?” Trantor 
chuckled again. “It’s a mystery, unless ” A lifted 
eyebrow gave the pause a quality of innuendo. 

Edith Dremmel frowned impatiently. “‘Then you do 
know why they asked him,’ she declared. ‘Tell me.” 

“Tt’s just a highly unworthy suspicion,” he drawled. 
“But it did occur to me that our admirable host has been 
trying to sell that Havermore place of his for six or seven 
years. The white-elephant market hasn’t been too fright- 
fully brisk, you know.” 

Edith Dremmel restrained a startled movement, but her 
lips drew straight and tight. Old Horace Borden had built 
his country house in the unspeakable 90’s—half a million 
dollars’ worth, as Brearley Holbine put it, of overhangs 
and cupolas. And hadn’t she heard, somewhere, that his 
son had been hard hit in that Laniston failure? She 
glanced along the table just in time to observe Foster Bor- 
den’s ponderous smile at some remark which Henderson 
Barrett, leaning eagerly forward, had addressed to him. 
Something in the look reminded her of Brearley Holbine. 
She drew in her breath deliberately. Even the Bordens! 

‘Probably just my evil mind,” said Trantor, “but when 
Fos Borden backs a man for the Camelot ae 

“The Camelot!’? Astonishment sharpened her voice. 
Presentable and patient outsiders occasionally sidled into 
lesser clubs, the Squash and even the Charterhouse; but 
the Camelot, where even the most clubby of princes had 
been heartily blackballed! ‘‘Of course that doesn’t mean 
anything, but ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 100) 


It Was Henderson Barrett Who Broke the Shrieking Silence 


Andy Tarried. He Stalled Around and Hemmed and Hawed, and Finally Remarked, “‘ 


H, YOU naughty man!” exclaimed Claribelle 
Suggs, but Andy Skeets merely said ‘‘Ha-ha”’ 
and twirled his silky mustache. 

Why did Claribelle say this to Andy? Well, you 
would have been sore, too, if a guy used you mean. But, 
shucks, that is no way to start a story about a sheep- 
man. That’s what comes of trying to make polite society 
fiction out of it. 

Besides, Claribelle was only the gal’s middle name. 
Everybody called her Mamie. Mamie Suggs. A catchy 
thing, isn’t it? 

We will now make a fresh start. All aboard! It’s a 
night train out of Albuquerque, headed west. A blue 
norther was raging across New Mexico and the night 
train went booming along, buffeting the gale, which tore 
at the windows and shrieked hungrily in the ventilators. 
It began to snow. 

“Now out in California ——”’ began a guy in the smoker, 
but low, furious moans shut him up. 

Andy Skeets sat in a corner of the smoker and waited for 


the conductor. He wore overalls, a cotton shirt and a vest, - 


because the day had been bright and as warm as summer, 
but a sheepskin jacket hung on the hook above his head. 
The conductor came along. Something seemed to have 
soured him toward the world. He sniffed a couple of times 
and eyed Andy. 

“Say, you’re a sheepman, ain’t you?”’ 

fry chicane 

“Then is that your herder in the car up ahead?”’ 

“T reckon so. A Mexican with a blanket roll?” 

“And that ain’t half what he’s got, brother. I want a 
ticket for him.” 

“Why, hasn’t he got a ticket?” 

“No, he ain’t.”’ 

“Well, he ought to have.’”’ 
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Say, Where’s the Boss?" 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. 


“Say, are you trying to kid me? You can bet your sweet 
life he ought to have. What’s more, he’s a-going to have, 
or he gets off this train.” 


“I wonder what could have happened to George. Let’s 


go see.” 

“All right, come ahead. But say, how about your own 
ticket?” 

““Didn’t I give it to you?”’ 

“You know darned well you didn’t give it to me. Come 
across now with both of ’em.” 

Andy went through his vest pockets, then he went 
through the pockets of his overalls. He shook his head in a 
puzzled way and reached up and searched the sheepskin 
jacket thoroughly, turning it inside out. The other passen- 
gers watched with grins, the conductor with a grim certainty 
of manner. 

“That’s right funny,” muttered Andy. 

“Yes, ain’t it?”’ replied the conductor. 

Andy started through his overalls again. 

“Have you looked under the seat?’’ inquired the con- 
ductor with a sweetness that fooled nobody. 

“No, I never thought of that.” 

Andy got down on his knees and looked under the 
seat. 

“That’s enough,” said the conductor thickly, reaching 
for the bell rope. ‘‘Here’s where you get off! I won’t.even 
wait till we get to Isleta.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Here they are,” said Andy, produc- 
ing a railroad and Pullman ticket which he appeared to 
have picked up from the floor. 

The conductor’s eyes bulged from his head. 


“Har-har!”’ 


dy George Pattullo 
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“Well, that’s yours,” he grunted. 
that herder’s yet.” 
“Maybe he can find his too,’”’ Andy suggested. 
“‘Somebody’d better, I can tell you that muc 
“Want me to go see him?” 
“Suit yourself.” 

The other passengers were laughing as Andy follow 
him out, and it did not improve the conductor’s te Ap 
He kept snorting all the way to the coach next to the b 
gage car. 

There they came upon a Mexican sprawled o on his Q 
the length of a seat, sound asleep. A bed roll stood 
a corner. 

“There’s your sweet-scented geranium now,” exclaim 
the conductor. ‘‘And dog-gone if he ain’t passed out agai 
Here, you, come alive! Hear me? Where’s your ticke 
Huh?” 

He shook George back and forth until he was tired. 
first George smiled as though the rocking motion were Bi 
disagreeable, then made a movement of distaste; P 
did not wake up. 

“Tf I wasn’t afraid of loosenin’ his teeth ——’”’ grit 
the conductor, as he mopped his forehead. ‘Do you reek 
he’s alive?” 

“Sure! George’s just a little tired.” 

“That Foundry Maid’ll do it. I wonder where bee 
that stuff.” 

“Here, let me try,’”’ Andy suggested. He gave Gear 
sharp upward jerk and the herder opened his eyes. _ 

“Ah,” he murmured happily, “mi padrone. Have 
drink.” : 

“Never mind the drink. Where’s your ticket?” ; 

“You got it,” said George, stretching out <a 
slumber. $ 

The conductor said, “‘That’s what he told me bef 


“But I ain’ 1 


“Well, I haven’t.” 
“Tf somebody,” announced the conductor—“‘if some- 
dy don’t come across with a ticket for this baby right 
iw, off he goes—that’s all I gotta say. By rights I ought 
{ collect two tickets off of him.’ 

“He must have it somewhere. Let’s take a look.” 
“Not a chance,” responded the conductor. “He ain’t 
jt a cent. Nothing but that bottle of Foundry Maid.” 
‘Nevertheless, Andy searched him. 

“Well, what did I tell you?”’ sneered the conductor. 
‘He may have lost it. I couldn’t find mine at first, you 
jow.” 

|“So that’s the game, is it? Well, I think you’re trying to 
jike a sucker out of me, that’s what I think. And if you 
(n’t dig down for his ticket, he gets off at Isleta.”’ 

“But I haven’t got any money. I came away —— 
“Old stuff,” said the conductor. ‘I sized you up for a 
(ad beat the minute I laid eyes on you. Well, are you go- 
i to dig down?”’ 

“TI told you I hadn’t any money.” 

‘“Haven’t you got even a few dollars?” 

“Not fifty cents. Here, look. Thirty-five cents—every 
jan I got with me.” 

“Not even a watch? Or 
:ybody aboard?” 

NTO,’” , 
“Well,” replied the conductor, rubbing his chin as he re- 
jrded the sleeping George, “you can ride of course. But 
jis bird’ll have to get off.” 

“Tf you'll wait till we get to Gallup,’’ protested Andy, 
‘ know the operator there, and ——” 

‘But the conductor retorted that he had been stung too 
(sen on that line of talk. ‘‘That herder pays his fare right 
iw, or I throw him off.” 
ad Andy, gazing into 
F eyes, knew that he 
jzant it. Something 
ild him the conductor 
(dn’t like either George 
( him. 

“All right, you big 
\ff,” he said, “throw 
im off then. But you’ll 
sorry.” 

‘The train was nearing 
eta. With the help of 
rakeman, the conduc- 
‘r raised George to a 
‘rpendicular position 
d guided his erring 
iat toward the steps. 
“Have a drink, ami- 
3,” George murmured, 
arm aroundeach neck. 
“Here’s to you,” re- 
‘ied the conductor 
jartily as the train 
opped, and he booted 
‘e herder onto the plat- 
‘rm. George fell easily 
‘d naturally and re- 
jained unaware of the 
ansfer. He lay still, 
jildly wondering what 
ade the seat so sud- 
nly cold. The conduc- 
r hurled the bed roll 
‘top of him and dusted 
‘3 hands. 

“All aboard!’’ he 
‘Med, and went along 
yout his business. 
‘The train pulled out, 
id he inquired jovially 
| the brakeman, ‘‘Say, 
‘nat become of that lit- 
> guy?” 

“TI haven’t seen him 
lace.” 

“Well, I just had to 
> it. If a man fell for 
h the bunk people try 
| put over Say, 
\Ne smell anything?” 


Say, don’t you know 


“No more’n usual.” 
“T can smell that 
order.” 

“That’s just his 
emory like. It ain’t 
eared off yet.” 

“T tell you I can smell 
m,” declared the con- 
actor, his good humor 


“Gosh, I’m Hungry!’’ Said Andy, 


vanishing, and he surged forward toward the vestibule. 
Andy, modestly seated in a dim corner of the coach, heard 
his anguished wail: ‘“‘Holy mackerel, here he is again!” 

There was George, stacked in a dark corner with his 
blanket roll. 

“You did this!”’ cried the conductor, as Skeets joined 
him and the brakeman. 

“Sure I did. I couldn’t leave him lay there and freeze, 
could I?” 

“Well,” said the conductor, reaching for the bell rope 
before Andy could start arguing, ‘‘off he goes. Nobody 
can put anything like that over on me. For two pins 
Say, you gotta nerve! I’ve a mind to 4 

But the grinding of the brakes interrupted him. Again 
the train came to a halt, and with the brakeman’s help he 
eased George out onto the platform and piloted him down 
the steps. 

“Have a drink,’’ said George, as he clung to them. 

“Not tonight, lambkins,” replied the conductor. ‘‘And 
this time stay where you’re put.” 

He emphasized the advice with a swift kick that nearly 
landed George in the next county. 

“‘And here’s your bed,” he added, tossing it after the 
herder. 

Skeets watched this operation from the car platform. 

“Tt’s a dirty shame!”’ he cried. ‘‘Look at that snow!”’ 

“You ought to’ve thought of that before you got on,” re- 
torted the conductor. ‘‘He can shiver himself into a sweat 
if he gets cold.” 

Andy returned tothesmoker. Everybody seemed to know 
about the trouble, but no one betrayed any apprehension. 

“*Shucks, that sheep herder’s used to this,’’ one remarked. 
“Tt won’t worry him a minute.” 


‘‘Say, it Must be Near Nine o'Clock, Ain't It?"’ 
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“’Tain’t like as if he didn’t have plenty of cover with 
him,” said another. 

Andy shook his head with a worried air. 
night,’’ he murmured. 

“Why, I bet that Mexican’s out on worse nights’n this a 
dozen times a winter.” 

_““Maybe; but where he can find shelter.” 

“Well, it’s only a mile or two back to Isleta. 
walk that.’ 

“If he’s sober enough, and don’t lay down and go to 
sleep again.”’ 

There fell a silence. The wind was howling like a maniac 
and bitter-cold blasts shot dust through the cracks of the 
window. One of the travelers yawned and stretched. 

“Well,”’ he said comfortably, “I guess I’ll hit the hay. 
See you in the morning, Sam.” 

“Sure. Sleep tight.” 

One by one they got up and went to bed. Andy remained 
alone, staring at the floor with a worried expression. 

“Gosh, I can’t leave him like that!’ he cried suddenly, 
and jumped to his feet. 

A long, fierce tug at the bell rope, a lurch and grinding as 
the brakes gripped, and before the dumfounded conductor 
knew what was happening, the train slowed almost to a 
standstill. Andy dropped off. He dropped running and 
kept going. Behind him he could see moving lights. Then 
the snow blotted out the train and presently he heard again 
the hum of the rails. They had gone on. 

The norther stung like nettles, but he resolutely bent 
against it. It must be at least seven miles back to Isleta 
he reckoned, and George had been thrown off about half- 
way. He could not see ten feet in front, so he kept calling, 
stopping frequently to search beside the track. Damn the 
Mexican, anyhow—he 
wasn’t worth it! He 
wished he had left him 
to take care of himself. 
At last he discerned a 
dark object at the foot 
of the embankment and 
ran down to it eagerly. 
The bed roll, but no 
sign of the herder. © 

“He must’ve walked 
back, the big bum. All 
my trouble for nothing. 
Well, I’d best drag it 
before I freeze to death.”’ 

He untied the roll and 
wrapped the blanket 
about him. A rich 
aroma welled up into 
his face, but it was pref- 
erable to the blast of the 
wind. Then he resumed 
his slow progress and 
about three hours later 
staggered into the half- 
lighted depot and cast 
the blanket from him. 
The night man on duty 
stared hard atthe visitor. 

“Say,” said Andy, 
“have you seen a sheep 
herder anywhere round 
here?”’ 

“Not that I know of.”’ 

“They flung him off 
the train and I thought 

““Oh, that souse? 
Well, he climbed back 
on.” 

“Yeh, but they gave 
him the bum’s rush 


“Tt’s a bad 


He can 


again.” 

“That so? I reckon 
he’s where they flung 
him then.” 

“No, he ain’t. He’s 


somewhere round here. 
In fact,’’ added Andy, 
“*T do believe he’s some- 
where close.” 
“Do you notice it too? 
I been wondering what 
was the matter. Maybe 
it’s that blanket.” 
“Uh-uh. It’s George. 
I couldn’t be fooled on 
that. Let’s take a look.” 
(Continued on 
Page 84) 
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UB,” snarled Old Enoch, “‘y’ fish like a sportsman.” 

I flushed, for there was scorn in Enoch’s tone. 

Then I stopped playing with my catch, and, with 

the swift, steady tug of the professional fisherman, I hauled 

it safely into our light skiff, tossing on the heavy swell 

several miles offshore. Enoch watched me silently, with a 
leer of contempt on his weather-seamed face. 

“T s’pose,” he scoffed finally, ‘‘y’ was givin’ the fish a 
chance.”’ 

Now when Enoch said that, I knew I had offended 
deeply. For nothing could bring the cackle of bitter amuse- 
ment to his salt-caked lips as could that battered bromide 
of certain amateur anglers who called themselves sports- 
men and who had fished at various times from our boat. 
And, Enoch insisted, he spoke for the whole breed of pro- 
fessional fishermen of his day and locality—the bluefish 
trollers, the banksmen, the pound and weir workers, the 
trawler and menhaden crews. 

“For,” explained Enoch, ‘once a fish is hooked, nobody 
gives it a chance. The sportsmen don’t, and neither do we. 
Look at those anglers who come out with us, draggin’ their 
long poles and their reels and their trick hooks. They cast 
and they reel in and they spend twenty minutes landin’ a 
fish that we pull up in five seconds. If the fish gets away 
those anglers think they’ve done somethin’ noble in lettin’ 
him win. But how ean the fish win? If he’s landed he’s 
done for. If he isn’t landed, it’s because he’s ripped out his 
jaw, or else broke the line and is goin’ to die soon, with a 
steel hook and maybe a hunk of 
pianna wire in his guts. Where’s his 
sportin’ chance there?”’ 

“Well, what chance do we give 
it?’’ I demanded. 


A Chinaman’s Chance 


- ONE,” replied Old Enoch. 

“But we’re not fishin’ fer sport. 
We’re fishin’ for fish. And we don’t 
keep everlastin’ly talkin’ about givin’ 
the fish a chance.” 

Enoch and I had been fishing part- 
ners for two pleasant, moderately 
profitable seasons, and I was used to 
his moods. Therefore I dismissed his 
protests as typical of the enmity 
which exists between the professional 
and the amateur in any field of work. 
But later I repeated his remarks to a 
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famous ichthyologist; a man who has classified for the 
Government most of the fishes found in American waters. 
And he agreed with Enoch. 

“Your salty friend,” said the scientist, ‘“‘was right. But 
he didn’t tell the whole story. The chances for survival of 
a fish once hooked are comparatively few. If the hook has 
torn a vital organ, such as the liver or the heart, which lie 
close behind the gills, it dies naturally from the wound. If 
the hook has torn through the jaw the fish can still strain 
in plankton, the minute food particles of the sea, but if it is 
of predatory breed it may die for 
lack of its customary food. Yet 
these are in a way minor dangers. 
What kills the hooked fish is the 
enemy bacteria with which the 
sea abounds. Theslightest wound 
offers a breeding place for this 
form of life, and may kill the fish 
as disease kills man. That’s why 
the culturist who handles fish 
alive should wear wet gloves at 
his work. The mere touch of a 
dry hand might rub off the pro- 
tective glutinous coating that 
covers the scales, and offer a lodg- 
ing place for bacteria and para- 
sites. The results could in many 
cases be fatal.’ 


Bringing In the Day's Catch of Bluefish 
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“There was,’’ I commented, ‘‘a theory among the andl 
who paid to fish from our boat, that the catch suffered 
pain from their hooks. They felt as comfortable about t] 
as they did about giving the fish a chance.” 

The scientist smiled tolerantly. ‘I’ve heard that thee; 
too,” he said. ‘‘ Yet how could fish life survive and devel 
without the disciplinary effect of pain? If you dissect 
fish you will find ganglions. Admittedly the sense of pg| 
is feeble, as we know pain, but that it exists, particulay 
when the hook reaches a vital organ, is certain. There 
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Trolling for Bluefish—a Sport No Fisher| 


man Voluntarily Forgoes. At Left—Start 
ing Out in the Dory for a Day’s Work | 


fishing clubs which advocate the uj 
of the barbless hook exclusivel| 
They say it causes less suffering, d 
mands moreskill and’’—he grinned! 
“‘gives the fish a better chance.” | 


Food for Thought 


“MMHAT’S old stuff to me,’ I to) 
him. “Enoch and I, and mar) 
other professionals, used barble 
hooks for bluefish years ago. But | 
weren’t thinking of sportsmanship) 
of the fish’s feelings. We thoug]| 
they made for quicker work in bai: 
ing and unhooking when we were 
the middle of a hungry school.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the scientis) 
“No professional can criticize tl 
amateur in the matter of cruelt 
Have you ever seen what professionals—and amateur 
too—can do to a shark when they catch it alive?” 

I had—so the discussion ended. 

When Enoch told me, out there on the gray-green ocea’ 
that we were fishin’ for fish, he said what I have sini 
learned to designate as a mouthful. For in those days ¥) 
caught them—Enoch and I. Bluefish, bonito, croaker| 
cod, drumfish, flounders, haddock, hake, porgies, sea bas 
tautog, weakfish, whiting—all came to our stout har! 
lines in season. There were bad days when the caté 
was small, but often our boat was loaded dangerous| 
near the low gunwales before we turned shoreward. A 


Jersey. c 

I don’t know what the records were for our two yea 
but, according to the Bureau of Fisheries, the hand ¢ 
trawl line fishermen of that state, in 1921 alone, pulled j 
more than 4,500,000 pounds of fish, valued at $401,00! 
That didn’t include the 15,000,000 pounds caught in pur 
and haul seines; the 3,700,000 caught in gill nets; tl! 
46,000,000 taken in pound nets and weirs, or the 2,000,0€ 
taken in fyke, bag, stop, dip and cast nets, in otter trawl 
in eel and lobster pots. All these came to the fishermen ( 
one state. For that year the fisheries along the seaboard ¢ 
the Middle Atlantic States caught a total of 332,931,7 4 
pounds, valued at $11,667,000. The fisheries of the entir 
United States take annually from ocean and bay som 


2,600,000,000 pounds, including shellfish. The products 4 


| 
if 
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eworld’s fisheries are valued roughly at $1,000,000,000. 
ch is the prodigality of the seas. Such is the hunger 
man. 

noch and IJ were, I suppose, oddly assorted partners. 
was a veteran shoresman, tall, sparse, sinewy and gray 
hair, with leathery muscles, and deep lines crisscrossing 
3 mahogany-shaded neck. For years he had fished, and 
td gained an uncanny knowledge of the quarry’s ways 
{d haunts. He taught me how to remember a paying 
oal by taking ranges from the shore buildings or inlets; 
Iw to work three or more hand lines at once; how to run 
tr light skiff through the slatch—a period of brief calm 
ween the shore breakers. He chose me as a partner 
(spite my youth, I think, because I knew something of 
jndling small boats—I had been a life guard—and be- 


«use I loved the sea and was wise enough not to talk about 
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| Pursing or Winding Up Seine. At 
Right — Trolling for the Predatory 
ib Bluefish 


‘Then, too, I was the better sales- 
in when summer cottagers came 
(wn to buy from our boat at the 
\ter’ sedge. It was I who renamed 
2 common croaker “silver bass’’ 
en the uninitiated bought, and 
1s thus able to double the price. 
‘\ fish. by any other name,” I told 
jioch, “‘would taste as sweet.’’ He 
(dn’t recognize the plagiarism, but 
“saw the profits and grunted dour 
proval. 


j 


‘\URING our first season we used 
“a clinker-built bank skiff that 
ld been discarded as a life guards’ 
at. We picked it up at a bargain, 
d with oakum and paint made it 
siworthy. It was equipped with twosets of oars working in 
olepins. In this we put out daily when the weather per- 
tted, and fished in favorite spots from one to five miles 
shore. During our second season we were wealthy in the 
Ssession of a sturdier craft boasting a small gasoline 
itor, which enabled us to run to the banks ten or twenty 
iles out, to change our fishing grounds more frequently, 
id to troll for the roving bluefish. 

For us the season lasted from spring until late fall. It 
is best in summer; there were more days which per- 
itted our light boats to go out. But summer or autumn, 
thin’ for fish was work of the hardest kind, combined, of 
‘arse, with the joy of tossing around out there under 
var skies on the open sea. Usually we started at about 
iree o’clock in the morning, after obtaining most of our 
\it and arranging our lines the night before. The bait 
ight be salt-water clams, dug up along the beach; crabs, 
{aght in the back channels, or sliced mossbunkers. 
ider the stars we would shove our boat on rollers down 
| the edge of the surf, over the clean white sand, cold 
i the chill of early morning. Then we waited for the 
‘teh and pulled through the breakers. When the boat 
tried a motor we cranked up as soon as smooth water 
ys reached. Otherwise we stuck to the oars and pulled 
padily into the glittering path of the rising sun, un- 
| Bnoch’s ranges told him we had found the spot he 


_ -S§Smellin’ the Fish 


-hree miles out was our average distance when we 
rked the oars, As I dropped the mudhook, Enoch 


¥ 
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baited up the lines. Because of Enoch’s experience and a 
peculiar gift which he called ‘“‘smellin’ the fish,’’ we seldom 
had long to wait after dropping our lines overboard. Bass 
we caught, and flounders—those flat, sluggish fish which 
start life with eyes on two sides of the head and grow to 
maturity with both eyes on one side. Porgies were com- 
mon; the grunting croaker even more plentiful. Our best 
catch in these waters was the weakfish, more widely 
known as the squeteague, or sea trout. It is a delicately 
flavored food fish, and, to the angler, a source of delight, 
because it fights the rod hard, and must be handled care- 
fully lest the hook rip through its frail jaw. 

An angler can nurse a weakfish along for many min- 
utes, reeling and then unreeling his line and slowly drown- 
ing, or smothering, the fish by forcing the gills to close 
as the hook tugs at its mouth. The fish thus caught 
darts wildly up and down in the 
water and, unless carefully 
played, threatens constantly to 
tangle the angler’s line with the 
hand line of the professional. 
That ‘was another reason why 
Enoch despised the amateurs we 
took with us occasionally for a 
dollar or two. But we weren’t 
anglers, so we handled all those 
fish in the same way—a swift, 
uninterrupted pull on the hand 
line, a toss into the boat, a quick 
rebaiting and casting overboard. 

We learned to know what fish 
we had hooked an instant after 
the strike. The sea bass, for in- 
stance, gave a distinctive jerk 
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after he was hooked, then dragged up more or less 
heavily through the water, although an occasional vig- 
orous member of the tribe might fight all the way to the 
top. The flounder was a flopper too. Perhaps that’s how 
he got his name. The porgie, always a clever bait thief, 
telegraphed his identity by a series of quick jerks. The 
croaker always tugged dully and heavily. Not even the 
angler with his light rod gets much of a kick out of him. 
But one and all they came aboard at the end of the hand 
line. Neither the fisherman nor the fish is interested in 
sporting possibilities when the catch is business. 


The Submarine Gourmand 


ARTHER out, where the bluefish ran, ours was a faster 

game. The bluefish are the ravening wolf packs of the 
sea, seeking what they may devour. They travel in great 
schools—hungry, cruel, voracious. Swift they are, and 
predatory, ranging from one to twenty pounds in weight, 
bitter fighters at the end of a line. Chiefly they feed on 
mossbunkers, or menhaden, but I know of no fish com- 
parable in size that is safe from their attacks. They appear 
to destroy other species for the mere joy of battle. They 
will charge a crowded school of menhaden and take a bite 
or two out of one fish, then turn to slash another. Fre- 
quently their trail is marked by parts of dead fish left 
floating in the sea. Old fishermen have told me that the 
bluefish, like the gourmands of ancient Rome, will some- 
times disgorge what they have swallowed to tear into 
another feast. 

One authority has estimated that there are 1,000,000,000 
of them along our coast, and that each one kills at 
least ten other fish a day, which makes a daily total of 
10,000,000,000 victims of their voracity. 

The boat fishermen, such as Enoch 
and I, often troll for them. This 
consists of moving in large circles, 
trailing the lines behind the boat. 
Often the bluefish troller raises an 
oar over the side of his motorboat, 
from which he strings his lines. 
Then, as he makes the circle with 
the improvised rack inward, the lines 
are towed in a smaller ring, clear 
of the propeller. Sometimes he 
scatters chum, preferably menha- 
den ground in a small meat chop- 
per fastened on the stern of the 
boat. As the chum is thrown over- 
board it leaves an oily stain, marked 
by particles of menhaden meat, 
on the water, exactly like the re- 
mains of a typical bluefish 
feast. Then the bluefish follow the 


(Continued on Page 134) 


The First Bluefish Catch of the Season at Palm Beach 
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Harmon Grabs the 
Lid and Heaves 
it Into the Street 
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LAG CANAVAN was no stranger tome. In the days 
when I myself had a string of canvas kissers in the 
split-week country, that biffer was starring on the 

Madison Square Garden time, and my cow path and his 
boulevard crossed occasionally. Two of my rosin sniffers 
were in the prelims the night Canavan fought Hooks 
Harmon for the lightweight title and came within an eel’s 
eyelash of slipping the champ the one-to-ten inclusive. 
The swans sang for Slag after that. 

Battling Barleycorn and Jemima Jazz signed the kid 
up to a run-of-the-play contract and the last I heard of 
him he’d been thrown out of a restaurant by one of 
Singer’s Midgets. 

I’m sitting on the porch of Camp Comeback with Pro- 
fessor Doak, a college lad that’d done all his exercising be- 
tween the ears and was now at my health farm trying to 
shush away a breakdown, when I pipes a tramp dusting 
his dogs toward the house. 

“The back door,” says I, curt, when he shambles up, 
“‘and don’t trip over the woodpile. Just chop your way 
through to the kitchen.”’ 

“All right,’ comes back the bo in a booze basso; “but 
don’t you remember me?” 

““Certainly,’”’ I snaps, without looking. ‘‘ You’re Nellie 
Wiffle, the tinsmith’s daughter.” 

“Y’m Canavan,” he mumbles—“‘Slag Canavan.” 

“Canavan?”’ repeats the professor. ‘‘ Did you say your 
name was Canavan?’ 

It’s Slag sure enough, but what a change from the clean- 
skinned, slim-waisted boy that used to pack a bedtime tale 
in one fist and a sandman story in the other, to the baby 
in front of me, bloated and shaking like an ashpan tree. 

“What you been doing?” I inquires. Such a bright 
question! I might as well have asked a bird with a drip- 
ping umbrella and squishy goulashes if he’d been out in 
the wet. 

“Making mud pies in the gutter,” returns the pug; “but 
I’m through.” 

“T never saw anybody look througher,” I agrees. ‘‘ Wait 
a minute,’’ I goes on, rising, ‘‘and I’ll get you a shot in the 
arm for old times’ sake.” : 

“Nope,” says Canavan, biting his lips to get the tremble 
out of ’em, “I’m off the stuff for good.” 

“What’s the matter?’’ I jeers. ““A pure woman come 
into your life or something?” 

“T run into Joe Franey the other day,’’ replied Slag, 
“‘and I seen how great you fixed him up. Can’t you do the 
same for ——” 

“Got any dough?” I cuts in. 

“Not a thin dime,” admits Canavan. 

“What do you think this is?” I growls. “One of Ella 
Mosynary’s institutions?” 


“T thought,’ mutters 
Slag, “‘you’d maybe let me 
work out part of the riffle 
here and get the rest of 
yours from the gate.” 

“The gate?’”’ I laughs. 
leather again, do you?”’ 

“This is a comeback joint, isn’t it?’’ demands Canavan. 

“Yes,” I tells him; “‘but you’ve 
traveled too far on your mileage 
book and there isn’t enough left for 
the return trip. We bring ’em back 
from excursions, not from world 
tours. Go on,” I adds, “and get 
yourself a mess of chow. I'll stake 
you to a flop tonight and a couple of 
bucks for the get-away tomorrow 
morning.” . 

“Just a minute,”’ horns in Doak, 
who’s been listening quiet to my 
palaver with Slag. ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that you’ve been a prize 
fighter?’’ 

“And a darn good one,”’ I answers 
for Canavan; “but a lot of whisky’s 
run out of the still since his last mill. 
Three years ago, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” grunts Slag. ‘‘How 
about that drink you offered me a 
while back? DoJ get it?” 

““How old are you?” asks Doak. 

“Twenty-six,’’ comes back the 
box fighter, kind of surly. 

“In years, maybe,’’ I remarks. 
“At least twice that in beers.” 

“Why do you want to fight again?’’ goes on Doak. 

“That’s my regular game,’”’ answers Canavan. 

“‘T know,” persists the professor; ‘“‘but after being out of 
it for three years, what made you decide to get back in?”’ 

I notices a flash come into the ditch-water eyes of Slag, 
and his quivering hands tighten into white-knuckled fists; 
but he doesn’t answer until Doak repeats the question. 

“Tt makes no difference now,” he says finally. ‘‘There’s 
no chance, according to Bill here. What’s my business to 
you anyways?” he finishes with a snarl. 

“‘T’m curious,”’ returns the college lad, “‘and I might be 
able to help you if ——” 

“Tf you got to know,” interrupts Canavan, “‘a guy in- 


ILLUSTRATED 


“You don’t expect to push 


“sulted me and I wanted to get even.” 


“Tnsulted you!”’ I exclaims, thinking of the 
barrel houses he’d been bounced out of and the 
gutters he’d been rolled into. ‘‘Who could have 
insulted you?” 

“Hooks Harmon,” replies Slag. 

“T’ll say he insulted you,” I 
grins. ‘‘He nearly killed you 
with six-ounce insults the night 
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you fought him for t 
title.” : 
“Tm not talking abe 
that,’”’ growls Canava 
“This happened last week 

“What happened?” urges the professor kindly. 

“T’m walking down Broadway,” explains Slag, “‘wh 
Iruns into Hooks. He’s with a gal I used to know—Jen 
Swift—so I lifts my hat. Harmon grabs the lid and heay 
it into the street. Then he gives me the laugh and beats 
away.” 

“Ts that all?’’ I grumbles, disappointed. : 

“TIsn’t it enough,” barks Canavan, “‘doing a trick li 
that in front of a frill I used to know?” 

“You don’t have to go into training to get even,” I kic 
“Why not just walk up to him some day when you’re sok 
and slip him a swift poke in the jaw?”’ | 

“No,” says Slag; “I wanted Jenny to be present wh 
I hung the razzberry on him.” 

“All right,’ I agrees. ‘‘He’ll be out walking with h 
again, I suppose. Wait for your chance and ——" 

“T couldn’t do that,” cuts in Canavan. ‘‘I wouldn’t g 
into a street fight with a lady around.” 

“Wouldn’t fight with a lady around, eh?” I snee 
“Then how in heck did you expect to stage the big 1 
venge?”’ 

“The day the trouble happened,” says Slag, “I qu 
drinking, figuring that I’d get in trim and work my w, 
back into a regular go with Hooks. Jenny comes to all ] 
scraps and that way it would be all right for her to seer 
get even.” 

“Beat it to the kitchen,” I yelps, getting tired of tl 
goofy talk. ‘If you ever got into a row with Harmon he 
heave your head out to join your hat.” 

Canavan shuffles away and I turns to the professor. 

“Funny, isn’t it,’ I remarks, ‘‘the kind of hoppy ide 
that’ll get into a souse’s head? There’s a bimbo that’s us 
to having the sidewalks of New York wiped up with hi 
getting all Sir Walter Raleighed up over having his s| 
piece tossed into the street.”’ 

““Was he really a skillful boxer?’”’ asks Doak. 

“One of the best,” I returns. ‘‘He had Harmon ; 
ready for a nose dive the time they fought, and the on 
thing that saved the champ was a wild swing that Slay 
jaw got in the way of. It daz 
Canavan and before he coun 
the smoke out of his brain Hoo 
climbed in.and cut him to piece 
Slag was top cream once, but hi 
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iskimmed now. The boy’s 
Jough and went.” 
‘Nobody’s through,”’ says the professor, “‘ 
a pinhead of pride left.” 

Pride, hell!’’ I scoffs. ‘“‘That’s hooch ballyhooing for 
Jaavan, not pride. Where was his pride the steen times 
picked himself up and slunk away without a comeback 
sr being aired from speak-easies?”’ 
‘There’s a point,’’ comes back Doak, “ 
stance will ignite.” 

‘In other words,” says I, sarcastic, “‘you can’t insult 
g personally, but you got to stop kicking his hat 
und.” 

‘Of course,’ smiles the professor, “‘you’re purposely 
rlooking the girl he used to know and the fact that he’s 
lanavan.”’ 

‘What’s his name got to do with it?” I wants to learn. 
Much,” replies Doak. ‘I'll admit that the fires of 
je have sunk pretty low in our friend; in fact, they were 
|bably at their last flicker the day he met Harmon and 
ny. If you send him away now they may go out for- 
ITs ” 

‘Me!’ I gasps. ‘“‘What have I got to do with it? This 
§. physical-culture camp, not a coal yard for the fires of 
jie, as you call ’em.”’ 

‘You got this to do with it,’’ says the professor: “‘An 
jalt arouses the manhood in Canavan. He quits drink- 
/ and prepares himself for a long session of hard work. 
a tell him it’s useless, that he can never have that re- 
ge which is necessary to restore his self-respect.” 

‘IT guess,” I sneers, ‘‘you didn’t hear Slag asking me for 
rink.”’ 

‘IT did,” comes back Doak; ‘‘but that was after you’d 
sed sentence, told him that his mileage book was all 
dup. Perhaps you don’t remember his refusal to have 
‘when he arrived.” 

'What’s the difference?” I shrugs, weary of the subject. 
‘\l his arrows have been shot away, and besides ——”’ 
‘Are you sure,’’ interrupts the professor, “‘that you can 
: “ec If 


nothing for him?”’ 

‘I wouldn’t go so far as nothing,” I answers. 
-iavan had some money and was willing to hit the grit, 
hmaybe could be sweated and swatted into fairly decent 
pew’? 

‘How much money?” asks Doak eagerly. 

'Gosh!” I exclaims. “You’re not thinking of putting 
ip for him, are you?”’ 

be am,” says he. 

‘Why?’ I demands. ‘‘What’s Slag to you?” 

‘I need him in my business,’ smiles the prof; 

‘her, I need him in my theories.” 

‘The theories being, I suppose,” says I, ‘‘that anybody. 

% h enough pride to have it hurt can come back. That it?” 

*Not anybody,” corrects Doak, “but the Canavans can. 

an odd thing,” goes on the college lad; “‘but for many 
ts I’ve been making a study of blood lines, and just 
Dore coming here I happened to be investigating the 
yaavan strain. They’re a fighting breed—the Cana- 


so long as he 


at which any 


“or 


i I don’t doubt it,” I returns; ‘but so are the Harmons, 
lif you got any idea that Slag can be brought back far 
© ugh to take a fall out of Hooks, you’re crazy with the 
nidity.” 

‘In tracing the Canavans through the centuries,” con- 
aes the professor, paying no attention to my crack, “I 
47 come upon a peculiar streak in them. Few of the clan 
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ever got anywhere until 
they’d been beaten and 
badgered and appar- 
ently had the spirit crushed out of them. Then some 
abuse, perhaps a slight indignity, would stir them to anger 
and they’d sweep everything before them. That’s the 
Canavans. They start in a race, fall down, get stepped 
on, rise in a rage and defeat the field.” 

“The well-known and prominent bunk,’’ I grunts. ‘‘I’ve 
heard this hooey about fighting families before. How 
many good prize fighters of the same name have you ever 
heard of? How many Canavans have been champs or even 
good scrappers?”’ 

“You make the mistake,’ replies Doak gently, “of 
limiting the word ‘fighting.’ Everything in life’s some kind 
of a fight.” 

“Let it lay that way,’ I agrees. ‘‘There must have 
been some bums even in the Canavan tribe. How do you 
know that Slag isn’t one of the bums?” 

“T’m certain he’s not,’”’ answers the professor. “‘ You tell 
me he has great ability. In addition, he’s going through 
the regular course of the successful Canavans. He 
started in a race, fell down, was stepped on and now 
is up in arage. More important yet is the fact that 
a woman isinvolved. I know of nine distinct cases 
where women were responsible for giving the Cana- 
vans their second wind. It’s a perfect Canavan 
situation,” he finishes, all enthused. 

“Maybe,” saysI; ‘“‘but a trained and clean-living 
member of the yellowest family that ever lived can 
lick the best fat and booze-soaked Canavan on the 
map.” 

“T don’t pretend,’ comes back Doak, “that a 
Canavan can totter out of a sick bed and push Pike’s 
Peak out of his way; but, restored to fair condition, 
I think our friend Slag will be invincible. The 
wounded pride of the Canavans will make up for any 
physical differences. If you and I codperate 

“How do you mean—codéperate?”’ I cuts in. 

“You build up his body,” explains the professor, 
‘and I’ll keep open the wound done his pride. Be- 
tween us we’ll produce a champion that’ll reflect 
credit on your training methods and furnish a smash- 
ing proof for my theory of blood lines.” 

“‘Blah-blah and a couple of pish-tushes,”’ says I; 
“but if you’re willing to put up the jack I’ll toddle 
along. Expect to get your money back?”’ 

“T do,” returns Doak prompt. 

“From Canavan?’’ I jeers. 

“From the gate,’’ smiles the professor. 


Up 


II 


OLLEGE teachers not drawing much more mazuma 

than snow shovelers in July, I goes easy on Doak, just 
charging him for Slag’s fodder and letting the pug work out 
the rest of the bill around the place. Sparring is one of the 
stunts at the camp, and Canavan’s bay window and short 
wind don’t prevent him showing the cash customers how 
to hold up their fins and weave their bodies out of the way 
of wallops. 

At first I got little faith in Slag’s return trip, me figuring 
that his thirst would be paging him in a few days; but 
I must admit the boy played ball from the start. At nine 
P.M. he hits the hay and at six A.M. he’s out on the woodpile 
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making little ones out of big ones. He does everything 
I tells him without a whimper, though I can see the 
baby’s suffering the tortures of the darned and only 
holding himself to the job by the strength of his won’t 
power. 

After a week I gives him a good look-over and I’m 
really surprised at the changes in Canavan. Of course, 
he’s still all wound round the middle with slabs of fat 
and his wind is wheezy, but his eyes are clear, his 
heart’s clicking pretty and his skin’s not nearly so 
pasty as it was. 

**Stick to it, feller,” 
swinging along nice.”’ 

“How about grabbing me a three or 
four round prelim in town?”’ asks Slag. 
“You know the gang well enough to rig 
up a workout for me.” 

“Back to the wheel chair!’’ I barks. 
“Tt’ll be months before you can stand 
up against the worst 
pork-and-beaner in the 
business. You’ve just 
started evaporating. 
What’s the hurry, any- 
ways? You’re being 
taken care of, aren’t 
you?” 

“That’s just: it,” re- 
turns Canavan. “I’dlike 
to make a few dollars to 
pay off the professor.” 

“He’llwait,” I growls. 

““Doak’s a swell guy,’”’ remarks Slag. ‘Say,’ he goes on, 
“how’d he happen to fall for me?” 

“Oh,” I answers, evasive, “‘I guess he liked the way you 
combed your teeth or something.”’ Canavan’s the profes- 
sor’s bowl of soup and I’m not going to spill anything that 
might spoil the dish. ‘“‘Hasn’t he been talking to you?”’ 

“All the time,” answers Slag. 

“What about?” I asks, curious. 

“Mostly about the dirty trick that Hooks done me,” re- 
plies Canavan. ‘“‘He’s as sore about it as] am. Funny, 
isn’t it? He never heard of Harmon and never saw me be- 
fore the other night.” 

“You can’t tell anything about these two-story think- 
ers,” says I. “‘Doak’s a bug on history—know anything 
about history?” 

“Not much,”’ comes back Slag. 
dames have it.” 

““You’ve seen which?” I exclaims. 

“*Liquored Lizzies,”’ 
explains Canavan, 
‘“Vaughing and crying 
by turns and ry 


says I encouragingly. ‘‘ You’re 


*“‘T’ve seen ginned-up 


ae 


But 


With Him. 


. “That’s not history,” I cuts in; ‘‘that’s hysteria. His- 
tory’s the study of the past.” 

“Pick up the money,” says Slag. ‘‘You win; but what’s 
the study of the past got to do with Professor Doak getting 
interested in me?”’ 

“T suppose,”’ I replies, ‘‘you’re the only bobo he ever 
met who didn’t have anything but a past.” 


“Wait till you pipe my future,” grins Canavan, “It will 
make my past look like a bum.” 
“What do you mean—look likeabum?”’ saysI. “It was 


one, wasn’t it?” 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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above the water as Ephraim Tutt, carrying a lantern, 
emerged from the wood road at the foot of Turtle 
Pond and tramped across the meadow to where the 
boats were beached. 
Everything was soak- 


|: WAS still dark and the morning mist hung close 


ing, including Mr. 
Tutt himself, for the 
fairies in the wet tall 
grass had clung tight 
to his thighs and in- 
steps with dripping 
fingers and the pixies 
in the bushes had 
doused him with tiny 
pails of water as he 
had floundered by. 

Mr. Tutt clam- 
bered into a small 
flat-bottomed punt, 
deposited his impedi- 
menta on the stern 
seat and adjusted the 
tholepins. The lan- 
tern threw a great cir- 
cle against the mist 
round about him, so 
that it was almost 
like sitting in the 
middle of a crystal 
chandelier. The 
world was motionless; 
not even a frightened 
minnow flickered 
against the sandy 
bottom. 

It was too early 
for the men to have 
reached the mill; 
only the rope of 
white smoke from 
its banked fire, un- 
coiling above the 
stack, revealed life. 

“No one’s ahead of 
me anyway,” he as- 
sured himself, as he 
picked up the bob- 
tailed oars and be- 
gan rowing with 
short, disconnected 
strokes. ‘‘It’s the 
early worm catches 
the bird in this busi- 
ness. Why should 
anyone mind getting 
up a trifle earlier than 
usual? It’s the best 
part of the day.” 

Undoubtedly it 
was. Halfway across 
the pond and the 
pale glow in the east 
had warmed to rose; 
the shores had defined 
themselves and the 
leaden surface had 
become a mirror of liquid amber. Mr. Tutt drew in his 
oars and let the punt run. There was light enough to 
see by, and he fitted together his rod, fastened the reel 
on firmly and threaded the line—eight ounce and double 
tapered—through the guides. Then he opened his alumi- 
num leader box and selected from between the moist felt 
pads a six-foot leader carrying a Silver Doctor and a 
Montreal. 

Mr. Tutt examined the barbs, tested the leader and 
laid the rod tenderly across the thwarts of the punt in 
front of him. It was still too early to begin casting; just 
time for a smoke! Fumbling in his waistcoat pocket he 
produced two small bottles, one, which he replaced, 
holding an opaque white fluid, and another containing 
matches. In the silence the crackle of his struck match 
was like a rifle shot. 

“Ah!” murmured the old lawyer, as he breathed in with 
satisfaction the poisonous cloud that drifted about him. 
“Tobacco is the very worst thing for me in the world. I 
know that it impairs my lungs, affects my heart, impedes 
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my mental processes, and raises ructions with my innards, 
but—gosh, how I love it!”’ 

It was getting brighter every minute and Mr. Tutt 
picked up the oars again and started rowing toward the 
inlet where Chasm Brook, after working its way for a half 
mile through the alders of Turkey Hollow, enters Turtle 
Pond. In spite of his efforts to prevent it, the sound of the 
oars rumbled across the water and struck against the woods 
opposite like thunder. Mr. Tutt groaned likewise. 

“Tt’s enough to seare every trout this side of Utica!”’ 

The east was now ablaze; the pond a welter of crimson, 
blue and gold. Mr. Tutt let the punt drift toward the 
outer rim of lily pads and reached for his rod. There was 
one particular place, just at the end of a waterlogged 
stump, where he was morally convinced that some time or 
other His Silver Doctor dropped lightly on the exact 
spot just as the first lance of the sun hurtled across the lake. 
Nothing stirred. The silver herring bones melted into 
nothing. Warping off a couple of yards of line, he cast 
again. This time he got a strike. The tip of his rod bent 
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hard and the leader ripped the water in a wide cir¢ 
Mr. Tutt’s aorta swelled into a Bologna sausage. 7 
rod bent in a series of jerks. A big one! A whale! ] 
viathan hooked at last! Apoplexy threatened him as 
started reeling » 
Might his aging ar 
have strength—px 
His rod straighten 
something flash 
skittering into the 
over his head a 
dropped into t 
water on the otl 
side. Leviathan! 
“Help!” ejac 
lated Mr. Tutt, mc 
ping his forehead, 
leviathan in the she 
of a three-inch per 
came swimmi 
feebly straight 1 
ward the boa 
“Jumping Jehosl 
phat, what a fish 
Then, witho 
apology or effort, 
viathan unexpectec 
unhooked himself a 
vanished. 
“Thanks for savi 
me the trouble! 
never thought thi 
were any trout hi 
anyway!’ remark 
the old lawyer d 
gustedly. ““@ 
many pickerel! T 
much sawdust! § 
there might bea 
over in that bla 
patch among the 
pads. I'll bet th 
is one there too! 
big fellow—if I 4 
only tease him!” 
But Mr. Tutt e 
steadily for nearly 
hour without getti 
another rise. It 1 
clear the place w 
hoodooed. 
probably. Doubtli 
they chose that § 
for swimming. Af 
how, you could 
ways get plenty 
trout up Cha 
Brook. Itwouldt 
him a couple of hot 
to fish all the po 
he knew; and tk 
there was the beat 
ful secluded lit 
pond where the br 
had its rise, nea 
the top of the ri 
of hills. The whis 
over at Sampson’s steam lumber mill blew six o’clo 
“Time for another stogy,’”’ thought Mr. Tutt. 
He put on his waders, beached the punt and, remot 
his impedimenta from it, looked about him. Not far awé 


cient of forest days. Mr. Tutt walked over and inspe¢ 
the massive trunk. zi ae 

“Well, old fellow, between us we’ve seen a lot,” he’ 
marked, and then, as his eye caught some initials § 
rounded by a heart which had been carved in the bark, 
added, ‘‘ Maybe you’ve seen more than I have.” ca 

Mr. Tutt adjusted his creel, net and knapsack, @ 
stuffed the pockets of his corduroy coat with package 
various shapes and sizes, until he bulged and clanked 
a deep-sea diver. Then he lit his stogy, picked up his? 
jammed his felt hat over his ears and started wading 
the brook, casting as he went. The current, swollen Wi 
the spring rains, was deep and strong, at times requif 
all his strength to push against it. He could feel it passi 
and wabbling against the sides of his rubber boots, and 
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put his legs together it nearly thrust him over back- 
rd. It swept the gravel from under his feet, leaving 
ly a speck or two, on which he slipped as if walking on 
jil bearings; and where it rose above his knees it gripped 
j; legs with talons of ice. 
The woods were full of shadows and dripping with dew, 
tich gave an acrid pungency to the smell of wet moss and 
j.ves and rotten tree trunks. Sometimes Mr. Tutt had to 
iw his head and part the alders with his hands in order to 
ee a way through, at other times the brook broadened 
‘t into limpid rushing shallows, narrowing again to swirl- 
ir, turbulent rapids, where the stream hurled itself 
sainst the stones and filled the air with spray, while here 
1d there he would come upon some silent glade where the 
m waters gathered themselves together, and sweeping 
“ough a deep green flume, poured like a column of oil 
0 a velvet pool—the possible home of some Moby Dick 
i trout. 
He had never before failed to get astring here. But save 
{a fingerling or two nothing rose to his fly. It was as if 
{2 brook were accursed. 
“The devil is in the pools today,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘ How- 
tar, I’m sure to find something in the Caldron.”’ 
‘Patiently the old man climbed higher and higher up- 
seam, changing his flies, circling through the woods at 
{orite spots in order not to scare the wary trout, and ly- 
it flat on his stomach to drop a fresh lure temptingly in 
is middle of the brook and watch the current carry it 
der the overhanging banks. Nothing happened. 
‘If I was a trout I’d jump at that!’’ he declared, sud- 
‘aly discovering that he was hungry. ‘‘ What in heaven’s 
me can have happened to ’em all?” 
The sun was above the trees now, and the woods spar- 
das if frost-covered. He began to perspire. Just ahead 
him, around the turn, lay the Caldron, a black pool 
der high rocks into which the brook plunged in a pillar 
flecked jade. There were always trout—big ones—lurk- 
just below the fall. But Mr. Tutt had lost all faith. 
twever, here if anywhere he must make his catch. Tak- 
i no chances, he sneaked through the bushes, intending 


to approach the pool from behind the shelter of the rocks. 
And then he turned to stone as a beautiful great fish broke 
from the center of the pool and hurled itself in a glittering 
parabola into the air. 

Splash! 

Mr. Tutt could see the glint of the silver sides as the 
trout darted here and there about the pool, also the taut 
line that hummed through the widening circle of ripples. 
The trout, fast to the fly, was fighting for his life; the in- 
visible fisherman playing it from the rocks above, fifty feet 
away—a precarious situation. If it should manage to get 
into the rapids at the foot of the pool no line could stay a 
fish as large as that. 

“Hold him!” yelled Mr. Tutt, as he clambered out of 
the bushes, and throwing aside his own rod, creel and knap- 
sack, unslung his landing net and floundered along the 
bank toward the outlet. “‘Keep him out of the current! 
I’ll head him off!’’ 

He plunged waist-deep into the water and thrust down 
the net after the pumping fish, which backed and rushed 
upstream again, the unseen angler reeling in the slack as 
hard as he could. For a moment there was an impasse as it 
hung uncertainly in the current, then suddenly it made up 
its mind, the reel screamed, and the trout dashed straight 
for Mr. Tutt. 

“Gosh almighty!’’ yelled the old lawyer, as he tried to 
keep his balance on the greasy stones at the bottom of the 
pool and at the same time to cling to the handle of the net, 
which had become unexpectedly alive. Then he slipped, 
and Tutt, trout, net and line became inextricably tangled 
as the icy water rose over his collar. 

“Ugh!” he sputtered. ‘Help!’ 

But he did not let go, and when he at last waded ashore 
he still held in his hand the net in which the trout was 
solidly enmeshed. 

“Tt’s a whale!’’ he shouted, unmindful of the water 
streaming from his arms and legs, as he unhooked the fly 
from the hard curved jaw and held the line free. 

A young man in a brown khaki suit was climbing hastily 
over the rocks, reeling as he came. 
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“Thanks!” he said, grinning at Mr. Tutt. “Some trout! 
Sorry you slipped!”’ 

“That’s all right. Have you been fishing all the way up- 
stream from Turtle Pond?” 

“Sure! I saw you come out of the woods with your 
lantern while I was rowing across from the mill.” 

“Had any luck?”’ 

The stranger showed his creel, packed to the cover with 
half-pound trout. Mr. Tutt examined the contents with an 
admixture of chagrin and admiration. 

“T was hind—I mean I followed just behind you. No 
wonder I didn’t get a rise!”’ 

“I’m sorry! If I’d known, we could have fished the 
brook together.” 

It was said sincerely and Mr. Tutt, although his teeth 
were chattering with cold, began to feel better. The young 
man’s face was unfamiliar to him, but although not intel- 
lectual, it was a good face, the eyes clear and steady, the 
smile generous. 

“‘Let’s build a fire and dry you out,” said the young man, 
collecting some dry twigs and touching them off with a 
match. 

“Meanwhile,” replied Mr. Tutt as he fumbled in his 
pocket, “you might try some of this—malt extract.” 

He uncorked a flat bottle and handed it to his new friend, 
who lifted it to his lips. 

““My name’s Hayes— Reuben Hayes. Here’s luck!”’ 

He wiped the bottle’s mouth and handed it back. 

“Mine’s Tutt—Ephraim Tutt. Glad to know you, Mr. 
Hayes.”’ 

“Oh! So you’re —— 

“Yes—Old Man Tutt.” 

Mr. Hayes grinned again. The fire was going nicely now 
and Mr. Tutt’s trousers were sending forth clouds of steam. 
He had already wrung out his coat and spread it on a bush 
in the sun. Now he produced from his knapsack a diminu- 
tive coffeepot, a small frying pan and a package of sliced 
bacon. Hayes, selecting a few of the smaller trout, cleaned 
and split them. By that.time the coffeepot was bubbling 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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LiGrrk a 
here,”’ said 
the ship’s 
greatest pest, 
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whose principal 
baggage was an 
encyclopedia, a 
Book of Knowl- 
edge in four vol- 
umes and a World 
Almanae— “right 
here is where 
Moses led the Is- 
raelites across the 
Red Sea.’’ He 
swept his arm in 
a wide gesture 
from side to side. 
“This is the spot 
where that great 
historical migra- 
tion took place. It 
oe Wee 
“Excuse me,”’ 
interrupted the 
Oklahoma oil 
man, “but can you 
tell us whether 
Mount Sinai is in 
eruption now?” 
And so we came 
to Suez, there to 
take the train for 
Cairo, there to en- 
ter the land where 
civilization was 
cradled, where the 
pyramids were 
built, where the 
Sphinx has gazed 
across the desert 
for 4000 years, 
where the ruins of 
the great temples 
give majestic tes- 


is 


He flung an 
quiry at the» 
officials and © 


<a i 
Sih far overwhelmed y 
zl" ! a torrential ex] 
es he fi nation. 
of ““They ca 


find the hea 
officer,’’ @ 
Englishman 
ported. 
““Aren’t th 
health officers’ 
“No; they 
police officers.’ 
“Tell them 
get a move 
We’ve been h 
two hours and 
train is starting 
a few minutes, 
requested. 


Passed 


Aha Engli 
man oblig 
The two offic 
went into anot! 
conference, Ww 
much gesticu 
tion, should 
shrugging, ex] 
sure of palms a 
other evidences 
extreme perturl 
tion. The engin 
was shrieking | 
final whistl 
warnings. Son 
thing must 


timony of the 
grandeur that was, 
where the Nile 


done. One of t 
The Pyramids Seen Through the Palm Trees of an Oasis officials pull 


down his tun 


flows, where there is mystery and romance and where his- Obviously something was wrong. The two officials were adjusted his fez, picked up a paper and strode to the dc 
tory begins. And also where there was the most remark- perturbed. Their conferences became excited. They sent outside of which we were milling about. He command 
able health inspection of the hundreds I have gone through. policemen scurrying out on errands unknown to us. These _ silence, 

They herded us in a long shed, marched us about a bit, came back and reported secretly. The two officials became Studying a moment, he elaborately mispronounced t 
and finally clustered us about the door of a room wherein agitated, and the train was about to start. first name on the passenger list, which happened to be mir 


there were a desk and two uniformed, 
fezzed and important officials. They 
told us this was a most rigid require- 
ment, that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is inordinately keen about the 
physical condition of all who come 
into that country by way of the Red 
Sea, and that we must all be regis- 
tered, ticketed, certified and tagged 
before we would be allowed to step 
foot farther into the former abode of 
Cleopatra and the one-time habitat 
of the Pharaohs. We stood and 
waited, noting the increasing impor- 
tance of the two officials who shuffled 
papers, conferred in whispers, glared 
ominously at us, and shuffled their 
papers some more. They counted 
us, recounted us, and then counted 
us again. The counts did not seem 
toagree. They had a long argument 
over this. The train whistled. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 
asked someone mildly. 


Bright Stars in the East 


HE two officials straightened in- 

dignantly. They held up warn- 
ing hands. The processes of an 
Egyptian health inspection must not 
beinquiredinto. Then thetrain gave 
another warning whistle. It wastime 
to go. 


“Here!” I said emphatically, aft 
discovering he meant me. | 
He looked at me curiously. ] 
was astonished. Was it possible th 
that gibberish he had just spok 
meant anything? It must be so, f 
here was a person responding to t 

call. Well, what to do now? 
stroked his chin, patted his fe 
puffed nervously at his cigarette e 
dashed back into the office for a 
other conference. His colleag 
shared his astonishment after 
circumstances had been expla 
He must proceed, especially as 
stuck my head in the door 
shouted another loud “‘Here!”” 
supplemented it with a rather ins! 
tent ‘‘What about it?”’ : 
The official came slowly forwa 
with the paper in his hand. I sto¢ 
in the doorway and repeated qn 
question. 
He looked at me helplessly. E 
seemed ready to burst into tear 
Finally he gulped, straightened an 
asked, with long pauses between th 
words, “‘What ees your age?” 
I told him, as truthfully as ma 
be. He smiled happily, made 4 
elaborate notation on his pape 
PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY PUBLISHERS PHOTO. SERVICE, N.Y. C waved a aside and called the | 
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Uncovery by Thothmes, of the 18th Dynasty made his notes and proceede 
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‘ough the list. All he cared about was to discover how 
everybody was. When he had secured that valuable 
yrmation he dismissed us, and we ran to the impatient 
in and were off. 
\s the train left the platform, a short, fat, uniformed, 
«zed and very excited man came tempestuously on it, wav- 
his arms and shouting at us in vivid Egyptian phrases. 
‘That’s the health officer of the port,’’ said an American 
dent of Suez. ‘‘What do you suppose is eating him?” 
Ve never did know, as we did not stop to inquire. In- 
id, we made derisive gestures at the inflamed health 
cer as we left him curdling the calm Egyptian air with 
yrecations and commands. The probabilities are, how- 
r, that the port regulations at Suez require somewhat 
re specific health information about incoming pas- 
gers than a laborious list of their approximate ages— 
roximate being too lax an implication, indeed, as was 
erved when old Doe Martin said he was forty-seven. 
'i the ladies! They were all extremely youthful. 


Disasters in Amber 


HE old Doce got his first lesson in Egyptology when he 
bought a string of amber beads from a merchant on the 
sets of Cairo, who assured the Doc that he was the only 
‘est dealer in amber in the city. That was quite a dis- 
‘tion, we all thought, for there are, roughly speaking, 
67 dealers in amber on the streets of Cairo, and 7532 
‘e in the bazaars—or thereabouts. 
‘he Doc tugged the beads from his coat pocket and 
udly held them up to our admiring view. They were 
itty beads, translucently yellow and all that sort 
hing. That is, we all admired the beads save 
/man who runs a chain of curio stores in 
United States. He sniffed. 
How much did you pay for them?” 
«isked. 
‘Three hundred of these here 
\sters,”’ the Doc told him. 
Disasters is right,’’ said the 
yer kill-joy. ‘‘They’re com- 
ition and they’re worth 
ut twenty cents.” 
You needn’t be so su- 
(or,”’ put in the Doe, 
led and sore over this 
ee of his pretty 
(ds. ‘“You bought some 
‘abs the other day.” 
I bought some scarabs— 
«uch thing!’’ protested the 
oman violently. ‘‘I don’t 
searabs. I make them.” 
peaking with that conserva- 
1 that must ever stamp the ob- 
rations of the conscientious 
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investigator of the manners, customs, peoples and 
practices of foreign lands, there isn’t as much 
amber in the world as is offered for sale in Cairo— 
and never was. Now, mark you, that doesn’t 
include the amber at Singapore, at Colombo, at 
Penang and at a hundred other places, including 
London and New York. I was walking along Pall 
Mall, or maybe it was St. James’s Street, or some- 
where—not in the jewel-shop neighborhood—and 
my eye hit on the window of a tobacco shop full 
of amber—great bargain—genuine, and so on; 
probably it was. Who am I to say it was or was 
not? The point is this: Apparently there are two 
strings of amber beads extant for every feminine 
neck, all genuine Baltic amber. So they say. So 
they indubitably say—especially in Egypt. 

I speak feelingly on this subject of amber be- 
cause I had some. Genuine pseudo amber, almost 
amber, alias amber, quasi amber; but I bought 
it before I became amberwise, and then I got some 
more, also approximate amber to say the best that 
can be said for it. I toted this about for a time 
and then I traded it for a piece of jade, and the 
jade was pseudo jade—bogus. It took a jade 
sharp only thirty seconds to prove that. So I 
threw the jade into the Mediterranean. 

It seems incredible that a full-grown and nor- 
mal American citizen, having loaded up with a lot 
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of bogus amber, should ac- 
quire more, but it really 
wasn’t premeditated the 
second time. That is, I did 
not give an amber peddler 
piasters for it, not with de- 
liberation. I didn’t exactly 
buy it. It was all because I 
tried to help out a friend of 
mine. And it all proves what I 
have been saying—that the Babes 
in the Wood were safely contained 
in an impregnable steel vault com- 
pared with an American turned loose 
among the merchants on the streets and 
in the bazaars of Cairo. 
This friend was on the ship when I came aboard 
in Penang, and was apparently sane. At Colombo he 
went stark, staring, buying mad. He accumulated large 
quantities of stuff from peddlers who were on the launch, 
and returned to the ship from the city with several 
bushels of amber, coral, tortoise shell, imitation ebony 
elephants, bone ivory, and all this and that. He even 
bought one of those handmade star sapphires. He had 
the easy mark all over him, and they must have tele- 
graphed to Cairo about him. Anyhow, as soon as he 
stepped out on the hotel porch there the bead mer- 
chants, the scarab merchants, the cane merchants, the 
cigarette merchants, the perfume merchants, the rug 
merchants, the dragomans, the donkey boys, the guides, 
the automobile renters, the camel chauffeurs, the curi- 
osity shillabers, the bazaar boosters—all flocked around 
him in droves. 


A One-Man Buyers’ Strike 


“(NO AWAY!” he shouted, flinging his arms about. 
“Git out! I don’t want to buy anything. I’ve got 
a ton of that stuff. Beat it!’ 

They hung to him, and he raved at them, and dived 
through them and shoved them back, finally joining me 
two blocks up the street, with the merchants ravening 
in his rear. 

“They’ve got you marked for a sucker, all right,” I 
said loftily. 

“Huh!”’ was his only comment. 

“There’s only one way to get rid of these pests,” I 


‘continued smugly. “All you’ve got to do is to offer them 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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They Left Him by His Weak Little Fountain, a Sad But Hopeful Figure 


VII 
HE three men and the girl returned to Zar 
the living room, but Madden’s flow of small le) 


talk was stilled and the sparkle was gone 
from his luncheon party. ‘‘Poor Tony,” the mil- 
lionaire said when they had sat down. ‘‘It’s like 
the passing of an old friend. Five years ago he came to 
me.”’ He was silent for a long time, staring into space. 

Presently the girl rose. ‘I really must be getting back 
to town,’’ she announced. ‘It was thoughtful of you to in- 
vite me to luncheon, Mr. Madden, and I appreciate it. I 
can count on Thursday then?’’ 

“Yes, if nothing new comes up. 
could I reach you?”’ 

“T’ll be at the Desert Edge—but nothing must come up. 
I’m relying on the word of P. J. Madden.” 

“Nothing will, I’m sure. Sorry you have to go.” 

Bob Eden came forward. ‘I think I’ll take a little 
fling at city life myself,” he said. ‘“‘If you don’t mind I’d 
like to ride into El Dorado with you.” 

“Delighted,” she smiled. ‘‘But I’m not sure I can bring 
you back.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t want you to. I'll walk back.” 

“You needn’t do that,” said Madden. ‘It seems that 
Ah Kim ean drive a flivver—a rather remarkable boy, Ah 
Kim.” 

He was thoughtfully silent for a moment. “I’m send- 
ing him to town later in the afternoon for supplies. Our 
larder’s rather low. He'll pick you up.’”’ The Chinese 
entered to clear away. ‘‘Ah Kim, you’re to bring Mr. 
Eden back with you this evening.” 

“AM llight. I bling ’um,”’ said Ah Kim, without interest. 

“Tl meet you in front of the hotel any time you say,” 
suggested Eden. 


In that case, where 
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Ah Kim regarded him sourly. ‘‘ Maybe flive ’clock,’”’ he 
said. 

“Fine! At five then.”’ 

““You late, you no catch ’um lide,”’ warned the Chinese. 

‘‘T’ll be there,” the boy promised. He went to his room 
and got a cap. When he returned, Madden was waiting. 

‘Tn case your father calls this afternoon I’ll tell him you 
want that matter rushed through,” he said. 

Eden’s heart sank. He hadn’t thought of that. Sup- 
pose his father returned to the office unexpectedly —but no, 
that was unlikely. And it wouldn’t do to show alarm and 
change his plans now. 

“‘Surely,’”’ he remarked carelessly. ‘‘If he isn’t satisfied 
without a word from me, tell him to call again about six.” 

When he stepped into the yard the girl was skillfully 
turning her car about. He officiated at the gate and joined 
her in the sandy road. 

The car moved off and Eden got his first unimpeded look 
at this queer world Holley had called the devil’s garden. 
“Plenty acres of unlimitable sand,’’ Chan had said, and 
that about summed it up. Far in the distance was a touch 
of beauty—a cobalt sky above snow-capped mountains. 
But elsewhere he saw only desert, a great gray intermi- 
nable blanket spattered with creosote brush. All the trees, 
all the bushes, were barbed and cruel and menacing. A 
bisnaga, pointing like a finger of scorn toward the sky, an 
unkempt paloverde, the eternal Joshua trees, like charred 
stumps that had stood in the path of a fire. Over this vast 
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waste played odd tricks of light and shade, a 
up above hung the sun, a living flame, mereil 
ineffably pure, and somehow terrible. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?’’ asked 
girl. 

Eden shrugged. 
he remarked. 

She smiled. ‘‘The desert is an acquired taste,” 
plained. ‘No one likes it at first. I remember the n 
long ago, when I got off the train at El Dorado with 
dad; a little girl from a Philadelphia suburb—a place 
was old and settled and civilized. And there I stood i 
midst of this savage-looking world. My heart broke 

“Poor kid,” said Eden. ‘“‘But you like it now?” 

‘““Yes—after a while—well, there’s a sort of weird b 
in this sun-drenched country. You waken to it i 
course of time. And in the spring, after the rains—I’ 
to take you over round Palm Springs then. The ver 
like a carpet of old rose, and the ugliest trees put fo: 
most delicate and lovely blossoms. And at.any time of 
year there’s always the desert nights, with the pale 
overhead, and the air full of peace and calm and rest. 

“Oh, no doubt it’s a great place to rest,’’ Eden ag 
“But as it happens, I wasn’t very tired.” 

“Who knows?” she said. ‘Perhaps before we 
good-by I can initiate you into the Very Ancient Ord 
Lovers of the Desert. The requirements for membe! 
are very strict. A sensitive soul, a quick eye for beau 
oh, a very select group, you may be sure. No riffrai 
our rolls.” 

A blatant sign hung before them: Stop! Have ¥ 
Bought Your Lot in Date City? From the steps of at 
real-estate office a rather shabby young man leaped tay 


7 


“Hell’s burnt out and left the emh 3 


? 
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». came into the road and held up his hand. Obligingly 
» girl stopped her car. 
‘Howdy, folks,” said the young man. ‘Here’s the big 
ortunity of your life—don’t pass it by. Let me show 
yualot in Date City, the future metropolis of the desert.”’ 
‘Bob Eden stared at the dreary landscape. ‘‘ Not inter- 
eed,” he said. 
‘Think of the poor devils who once said that about 
4s corner of Spring and Sixth, Los Angeles. Not inter- 
¢ed—and they could have bought it for a song. Look 
joad! Can you picture this street ten years from now?” 
‘I think I can,”’ Eden replied. ‘‘It looks just the way 
joes today.” . 
‘Blind!” rebuked the young man. “Blind! This won’t 
ithe desert forever. Look!’’ He pointed to a small lead 
re surrounded by a circle of rocks and trying to act like a 
intain. From its top gurgled an anemicstream. ‘“‘What’s 
tit? Water, my boy, water; the pure, life-giving elixir, 
' hing madly from the sandy soil. What does that mean? 
2e a great city rising on this spot, skyscrapers and movie 
aces, land five thousand a front foot—land you can buy 
tlay for a paltry two dollars.”’ 
‘T’]l take a dollar’s worth,’’ remarked Eden. 
‘I appeal to the young lady,”’ continued the real-estate 
n. “If that ring on the third finger of her left hand 
rans anything, it means a wedding.”’ Startled, Bob Eden 
liked, and saw a big emerald set in platinum. ‘You, 
js—you have vision. Suppose you two bought a lot 
Hay and held it for your—er—for future generations. 
alth, wealth untold! I’m right, ain’t I, miss?” 
he girl looked away. ‘‘ Perhaps you are,”’ she admitted. 
‘ut you’ve made a mistake. This gentleman is not my 
fiicé.”’ 
“Oh!” said the youth, deflating. 
‘I’m only a stranger, passing through,’’ Eden told him. 
he salesman pulled himself together for a new attack. 
‘hat’s it—you’re astranger. You don’t understand. You 
1’t realize that Los Angeles looked like this once.” 
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“Tt still does—to some people,’ 
gently. 

The young man gave him a hard look. ‘Oh, I get you,” 
he said. ‘You’re from San Francisco.’”’ He turned to the 
girl. “So this ain’t your fiancé, eh, lady? Well, hearty 
congratulations.” 

Eden laughed. “Sorry,” he said. 

“I’m sorry too,” returned the salesman. “Sorry for you 
when I think of what you’re passing up. However, you 
may see the light yet, and if you ever do, don’t forget me. 
I’m here Saturdays and Sundays, and we have an office in 
El Dorado. Opportunity’s knocking; but of course if 
you’re from San Francisco, you’re doing the same. Glad 
to have met you, anyhow.” 

They left him by his weak little fountain, a sad but hope- 
ful figure. ‘‘ Poor fellow,” the girl remarked as she stepped 
on the gas. “The pioneer has a hard time of it.’ 

Eden did not speak for a moment. ‘I’m an observing 
little chap, aren’t I?’’ he said at last. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That ring—I never noticed it. Engaged, I suppose?” 

“Tt looks that way, doesn’t it?” 

“Don’t tell me you’re going to marry some movie actor 
who carries a vanity case.”’- 

“You should know me better than that.” 

“T do, of course. But describe this.lucky lad. What’s he 
like?” 

“He likes me.” 

“Naturally.” Eden lapsed into silence. 

“Not angry, are you?” asked the girl. 

“Not angry,” he grinned, ‘‘but terribly, terribly hurt. 
I perceive you don’t want to talk about the matter.” 

“Well, some incidents in my life I really should keep to 
myself—on such short acquaintance.”’ 

“‘ As you wish,” agreed Eden. The car sped on. ‘‘ Lady,” 
he said presently, ‘‘I’ve known this desert country, man 
and boy, going on twenty-four hours. And believe me 
when I tell you, miss, it’s a cruel land—a cruel land.” 


suggested Bob Eden 
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They climbed the road that lay between the two piles of 
brown rock pretending to be mountains, and before them 
lay El Dorado, huddled about the little red station. The 
town looked tiny and helpless and forlorn. As they alighted 
before the Desert Edge Hotel, Eden said, ‘When shall I 
see you again?” 

“Thursday, perhaps.” 

“Nonsense! I shall probably be gone by then. I must 
see you soon.” 

“‘T’ll be out your way in the morning. 
pick you up.” 

“That’s kind of you, but morning’s a long way off,” he 
said. ‘“‘I’ll think of you tonight, eating at the Oasis. Give 
my love to that steak, if you see it. Until tomorrow then— 
and can’t I buy you an alarm clock?”’ 

“‘T shan’t oversleep—much,” she laughed. ‘‘Good-by.”’ 

“‘Good-by,”” answered Eden. “Thanks for the buggy 
ride.” 

He crossed the street to the railroad station, which was 
also the telegraph office. In the little cubby-hole occupied 
by the agent, Will Holley stood, a sheaf of copy paper in his 
hand. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘Just getting that interview on the 
wire. Were you looking for me?”’ 

“Yes, I was,’’ Eden replied. ‘But first I want to send a 
wire of my own.” 

The agent, a husky youth with sandy hair, looked up. 
“Say, mister, no can do. Mr. Holley here’s tied up things 
forever.” 

Holley laughed. ‘‘That’s all right. You can cut in with 
Mr. Eden’s message and then go back.” 

Frowning, Eden considered the wording of his rather 
difficult telegram. How to let his father know the situa- 
tion without revealing it to the world? Finally he wrote: 


If you like I’ll 


“‘Buyer here, but certain conditions make it advisable 
we treat him to a little hoo malimali. Mrs. Jordan will 
(Continued on Page 106) 


“‘Let’s Drop Over to the Office,’’ the Editor Said, ‘Nobody There Now, and I’m Keen to Know What's Doing Out at Madden's” 
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Muscle Shoals as a Peace Plant 


USCLE SHOALS remains a bone of congressional 

contentions. The atmosphere of confusion and in- 
coherence surrounding the position of Muscle Shoals is the 
inevitable result of the conglomeration of political and 
economic factors. The seven years’ record of legislative 
indecision does not strike one as a highly commendable 
performance. From the beginning, there has been too 
much politics, too much conflict of interests. The public is 
the residuary legatee of the problem of converting a war 
plant into a peace plant. A policy that was correct in the 
state of war may become a liability rather than an asset in 
the state of peace. 

We believe there are sound reasons for the view that the 
use of the existing installations at Muscle Shoals and the 
completion’ of the power project on the Tennessee River 
should be undertaken as a forward-looking proposition, 
without reference to the original purposes of the project or 
to the losses already incurred. Muscle Shoals should be 
envisaged from the standpoint of a new engineering project; 
precisely, for example, as in the ease of the projected water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. There 
are two separate sets of questions to be decided: Should 
Muscle Shoals be developed as a government project or as 
a public utility under private capital, subject to appropri- 
ate regulation? Should the power be utilized in accordance 
with technical and economic considerations or in further- 
ance of a social policy? 

Unless we intend to adopt the policy of public develop- 
ment of water power, the mere fact that the Government 
expended a certain number of millions of dollars in an 
undertaking to manufacture explosives for use in the Great 
War is no reason for urging the completion of the Muscle 
Shoals power plant as a governmental undertaking. It 
seems evident that private capital at Muscle Shoals, as 
elsewhere in the United States, can undertake the desired 
development at lower cost and with higher operating effi- 
ciency than is possible under bureaucratic management by 
government officials. The mere fact that it may be deemed 
wise, as a precautionary measure, to maintain intact certain 
installations for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as an 
insurance of supply of explosives in the event of future 
war does not modify the validity of this conclusion. 


What should be done with the electricity? It has been 
contended that the power plant at Muscle Shoals was de- 
signed to supply explosives for defense in time of war and 
fertilizer for agriculture for all time. It is more or less 
widely assumed that the electricity should be used, in large 
part, or at least to a specified extent, for the manufacture 
of nitrates and ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen, to be 
used as fertilizer. In the meantime developments in 
science have made it cheaper to make nitrogen fertilizer in 
other ways and in other places. What now ought the 
Government to do? Shall we continue and complete an 
uneconomic program? 

If a policy of governmental manufacture of fertilizer for 
sale to agriculture on a noncommercial cost-plus basis is to 
be reaffirmed and maintained, then the cheapest thing to 
do would be to erect modern synthetic-ammonia plants 
where coal is cheap, so located as to give low freight costs 
in distribution. If fertilizer is to be sold to agriculture at a 
fixed price based on direct cost of production, and irrespec- 
tive of the relation of the electricity thus employed to the 
primary power of the plant, this represents a subsidy to 
agriculture.. This, however, is disclaimed. It is urged that 
fertilizer can be sold to agriculture at’ a low figure because 
it can be more cheaply produced at Muscle Shoals than 
elsewhere. This, however, is an error in fact. Fixation by 
electricity is not inherently the cheapest method of fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen; the Haber method, employing 
coal, is substantially cheaper. If, then, it is desired to 
manufacture fertilizer at the lowest possible cost and place 
it at the disposal of agriculture at a low cost-plus price, 
this would be best accomplished, in the interests of both 
the Government and agriculture, by building regionally 
distributed, modern, efficient, coal-operated plants for the 
condensation of nitrogen and hydrogen into ammonia by 
the improved Haber method. 

Electricity should be used for the purposes to which it is 
most effectually and economically adapted, and other 
sources of energy should be similarly employed. If the 
Muscle Shoals electrical development has been undertaken 
as a primary industrial proposition, in the present state of 
the Haber method, into what uses would the power natu- 
rally flow? Metallurgy, the manufacture of steel and 
other alloys in electrical furnaces, traction, and uses of 
current on farms would be the natural and efficient di- 
rections of employment. Tied in with other sources of 
current, the primary and secondary power of Muscle 
Shoals would represent an enormous increase in the elec- 
tricity available to the Southeastern states. Behind the 
Ford proposal, from the characteristics of his manufac- 
turing and engineering policy, one may assume, has stood 
the intention to devise and develop cheap lightweight alloy 
metals for use in automobiles, railway cars, and wherever 
saving of weight means economy. 

Used in these ways in that section of the country, elec- 
tricity would be relatively more efficient and costs relatively 
lower than if the primary power of Muscle Shoals were de- 
voted to a national purpose, such as a fixed program of 
manufacture of fertilizer, and the regional demand for elec- 
tricity were supplied with current produced from coal. As 
a strictly engineering proposition, judged from the stand- 
point of particularized uses of coal power and electrical 
power on the basis of costs, the electricity of Muscle Shoals 
and the coal of the surrounding country should be pooled 
for the uses of the Southeastern states, and each appor- 
tioned to the work to which it is most effectively adapted. 


Floundering in the Bog 


THE next few years public attention is certain to be 
drawn to the subject of business taxation, much as it 
has been attracted to the confused inheritance-tax situa- 
tion in the past few years. A careful, deliberate observer 
has spoken of the present state of business taxation as a 
plague. It is not the amount collected which we are now 
referring to. On that subject many voices have been 
raised. Few indeed are the railroad presidents who cannot 
wax eloquent on short notice when taxes are mentioned. 
One oil company with thirty thousand stockholders, many 
of them small investors, paid $2.15 in taxes for each share 
of stock outstanding in the year 1924. The amount paid 
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in business taxes challenges the best thought of legislat 
and citizens. f 

But the chaotic variety, complexity and multiplici 
such taxes constitute a far less justifiable burden : 
business operations. The rate and sum total of taxes j 
posed must and will vary with the needs and competer 
of government. But sheer variety in the methods and for 
of taxation can andshould beeliminated. These are Auge 
stables which it lies within the power of man to clean, 

Lest these remarks seem unduly scathing, it may bey 
to cite the experience of one concern, which is typical int 
strict sense of the word; namely, that it does not repres 
the extreme case. In 1924 this corporation filed 187 st 
reports covering its operations, to say nothing of abc 
twenty-five other state reports it had to file on behalf 
its subsidiaries, This means approximately four repo 
each week, but the work of preparing the reports cam 
be divided and spread over the year so that four could 
prepared each week. Yet many of the reports are ¢ 
about the same time, so that during some months | 
company’s tax department is unreasonably overburder 
with work. Owing to the fact that the dates as of wh 
reports are made vary, the company must take inventor 
at various times during the year. 

The company filed franchise-tax returns in all but 
three states. These were called either franchise, licen 
excise or capital-stock returns, or certificates, or ann 
reports. Many states require a franchise report and, 
addition, a license report, and they may collect both 
franchise and a license tax. The company also filed list 
stockholders in many states, and information as 
transfers of stock. In addition to all these returnaly 
company filed lists in various states showing resident | e 
ployes who received salaries in excess of certain amour 
and in some states it had to withhold personal-ineo 
taxes from nonresident employes and remit to the 
thus becoming the state’s collecting agency withou 
compensation for the expense involved. Then there : 
states which impose a merchants’ license tax in addit 
to all franchise, capital-stock and income taxes. 

Every state has a different kind of form on which tax 
turns or reports of business done must be filed with 5 
authorities. Many companies must maintain a sepal 
tax department, under a director and divisional 
Accountants, statisticians, engineers and lawye 
employed. Such departments often cost several h 
thousand dollars a year and yield no income or 
whatever. : 

Each state has its own laws governing foreign cor 10 
tions and defining what is known technically as dl 
business” within the state. This is all in addition to! 
fact that state laws regarding the incorporation of domes 
or home corporations differ just as widely. The most or 
nary methods of marketing may result in a compa 
“doing business” in a state, and unless its legal depa 
ment is alert to secure all the varied and numerous forms 
licenses, it may find itself deprived of the most eleme ti 
legal rights as a punishment for its neglect. 

A company was ‘doing business” in a certains 
without a license, perhaps innocently. A bank made al Ic 
on stock of the company and took over the stock when | 
loan was not paid. The company failed, and its credit 
sued the bank for being a stockholder in a company wh 
was ‘“‘doing business’’ without a license, thereby recov 
ing $146,637.39 from the bank. f 

Owing to the patient and intelligent endeavors of a co 
paratively few men, a real beginning has been made 
clearing up the inheritance-tax muddle. Business ta 
are still in the free-for-all stage in which each state gi 
along collecting revenues pretty much as if there w 
forty-seven others doing the same thing. The same 
could be collected if there were reasonable unifo! 
Indeed, it might be possible to raise considerably more 
_ Necessary burdens and restrictions upon business Op 
tions, whether corporate or individual, increase as 
become larger, population grows and civilization 
complexity. Unavoidable encumbrances are quite 
cient. It is a thousand pities that business must so 
flounder through the morass of sheer carelessness and 1 
rance in lawmaking. . 


NE of my Florida friends is engaged in banking and 
other gainful occupations. There is a local theory 
) that whatever occupation he may be found in is 
“tty sure to prove gainful. Capitalist is what we used 
‘call his sort of shrewd adventurer who manages to keep 
eral irons in the fire without burning his fingers. Phys- 
‘ny, he seems to have been designed by an efficiency 
yert who overdid it. You could hardly take an ounce 
his face without removing an ear or a chin in the 
\ His gold-bowed spectacles seem necessary in 
} er to hold the face together. He wears thirteen-year- 
-boys’ clothes and his movements have the abruptness 
4 sparrow’s. 
fe has been recommending that I write a book on cur- 
ey. According to his view, all books that have been 
(tten on that subject are superficial and misleading, 
ice inordinately dull. But currency, he says, is not 
finsically a dull subject. If you give a boy a dollar 
is he look bored, as though you were asking him to a 
ble in arithmetic? He does not. On the contrary 
( akes a new interest in life. If you lose out of your purse 
jiece of engraved paper marked ten dollars, is there 
hing academic about your reactions? Certainly not; 
ir heart bleeds. 
ofessors and suchlike dry-as-dusts, he argues, have 
ays treated this great subject inhumanly. Conse- 
mtly nobody worth mentioning reads their books and 
ple have no guides to correct thinking on the subject. 
2 old books should be thrown away and a new one 
ytten, inductively scientific, beginning with a particular 
‘ar bill in the hand of a particular human being. It is 
7, he says, to tell a man how many million dozen eggs 
fre are and how many miles they travel to market unless 
/ ean tell him how to cook one, for otherwise the eggs 
tht as well be door knobs. Currency literature down to 
‘e is all statistics and no cookbook. What we want, in 
‘opinion, is a book that will show a man not just how 
y dollars of all sorts there are, but how much nourish- 
rit dollars of all the different sorts contain, and how to 
vact it. That will make the book interesting and useful. 
ut writing a book of any kind on currency seemed a 
ve order, even though the fishing in Florida this winter 
n’t so good as 


ai, will never be 
Some of 
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my friend’s observations on the subject, however, as 
nearly as possible in his own words, will be found below: 


I heard a man make a fool remark about me the other 
day. He said I had all kinds of money. But nobody can 
have all kinds of money. A great fault with our currency 
system is that nobody can have more than one kind of 
money. I didn’t know that when I was a young man, 
starting in a business career. Simon Goldberg didn’t know 
it either. Probably a million young men, starting business 
careers, don’t know it now. That is one result of mis- 
education on the subject of currency. 

My real start, after an apprenticeship in the stock room, 
was traveling out of St. Louis, selling shoes in the South- 
west. One of my towns, down in the Texas Panhandle, 
had about 3500 inhabitants and the best account there was 
named Simon Goldberg. Maybe there was a kind of 
affinity between us at first sight, because we both wore the 
same size coats and hats, and both of us had heard 
plenty of beefy blockheads make disparaging re- 
marks about shrimps and peanut-heads. He beat 
me a mile on nose, but otherwise, physically, we 
might have been shucked out of the 
same pod. I knew ata glance that Simon 
could be trusted. He was a first-rate 
merchant, too, doing a fine business and 
discounting every bill. 

I think it was my second trip—any- 
how, as soon as Simon and I got well 
established with each other—that he E 
introduced me to the poker room over a 
delicatessen shop in thesame block 
with his store. Seemed that Simon 
was very well 


acquainted | pror. 


with the place. 
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And pretty soon he explained his currency system to me. 
He had two kinds of money—the store money that he kept 
in a bank and the poker money that he kept in a cigar box 
in his safe. Poker, he pointed out, was a sort of tidal 
affair. There would be runs of good luck and runs of bad 
luck. But when you struck a balance at the end of a year 
you’d come out almost exactly even and have had a whole 
lot of fun for nothing—only, the poker money ought to 
be kept distinct from the store money. He had strict 
ideas of accounting. Sometimes the cigar box would be 
stuffed full; other times he would scrape the bottom 
before luck turned again. But that didn’t matter, because 
the store money was kept separate. 

I admired the system. But after three years of selling 
shoes I went into a brokerage business and lost personal 
touch with Simon. Now and then, through the shoe house, 


(Continued on Page 34) 


The Gentleman 
OFTEN think 
how brave I am 

And never get mad and 
Into the chap ahead 
His tail light into a 
And I can’t help ad- 


I keep my head in a 


When a man three 


Of his old tin bus and 


And wave his ham- 


I 


I’d ever tame my pride, 
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Todriveintheruck 
of a traffic jam 


reckless crash 
and smash 


hopeless hash. 


miring how 
nasty row, 


times my size 
climbs out 


starts to shout 


like fists about. 


never dreamed, in 
my hot youth, 


forsooth, 


So that I’d meekly sit 


and hear 


The uncouth gibe and the blistering jeer 
The traffic cop bawls in my ear. 


Here comes a speed hog down the road, 
With a ten-ton truck and a heavy load! 
Just let the big fool by me whiz— 

I'll show him what good breeding is, 
And if he wants the road—it’s his! 


That’s me. I always go and stop, 

With a reverent eye on the traffic cop; 

I know he’ll think of me with kind, 

Warm thoughts like this in his tired mind: 
“There goes one guy that is refined!” 


These are the thoughts I always feel 

As I meekly sit at my flivver’s wheel, 
The rest of the world is crude and loud; 
I realize—and it makes me proud— 
There’s just one gentleman in the crowd. 


“e 


—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Describing Him 


FULLER GLOOM is a very obstinate man,” we re- 
¢ marked. 


“‘Yes,” replied old Gaunton Grimm, “‘he has a great deal 


more won’t power than will power.” 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Entomologist, While Taking Up the Collection in Church, 


Sights a Butterfly 


The Return of the Old«Fashioned Girl 


Its Unpopularity 


HEY are going to raise the funds by popular subscrip- 
tion,” we said. 


“You mean unpopular subscription, do you not?”’ re- 
turned J. Fuller Gloom, the pessimist. 
is ever popular, except with the persons taking it up.” 


“No subscription 


There’s a Reason 


te HAT did she take him for—better or worse?’”’ 


“No, for more or less.” 


Other People’s Weather 


HE West laments, ‘‘The poor old East 
Is gripped in ice and swept by blizzards, 
While here it’s lovely! Man and beast 
Enjoy the sun like happy lizards.” 


The East deplores, ‘‘The poor, dear West! 
What floods afflict the prairie dwellers! 
It rains and blows like all possessed 
And people live in cyclone cellars!” 


The South remarks, ‘It’s hot wp North; 
All summer long they have their troubles. 
One hardly dares to venture forth; 
The sidewalks burn, the asphalt bubbles!”’ 


July 10,1: 


The North obser 
“You know, d 
South, 

The sun is unifor 
torrid; 

July is one conti 
drought, 

And all the ot 
monthsarehorri 


They tell me everyu 
I go, 

The weather sc 
where else is 
frightful; 

But—let it rain, or 
or snow— 

The climate her 
most delightful 

— Arthur Guiterma 


Third Clas 
for Intellectu 


THE EDITOR 
The New York G 


IR: I see where 

of professors, 
dents, and so on, 
writing to the ste 
ship companies and telling what an enjoyable journey 
had to Europe in the student third class which, owing t 
falling off in the immigrant traffic, is afforded to studs 
professors, artists and literary men exclusively, bec 
there are not very many immigrants any more, and } 
there are, are afraid to go third class from what they 
about the students, but instead they travel first class. 
the international garment buyers, jockeys, dukes, 
card sharps, and I for one am not surprised, and I car 
you why because I am writing to you as a former ex 
cattle handler who used to spend my time taking cai 
steers and cattle on the Atlantic crossing, but on my 
trip I must*have been crazy because I shipped as a tl 
class steward, thinking that my experience would be u 
in handling students and literary men, but I assure you, 
Editor, I found out my mistake when, fifteen minutes : 
sailing, we had a stampede of students out of their stoc! 
and into the first class, so, of course, todo my duty I ste 
to club them on the nose but they had me down in a mi 
and goring me with their saxophones and would | 
trodden me to death if I had not had the presence of 1 
to blow a whistle and yell penalty for offside play w 
held them back, but I can tell you I would rather han 
thousand crazy Texas Shorthorns in a gale, because 
know where they are and you never have to get them ¢ 
out of the cro’nest or up out of the stoke hold or out 0 

(Continued on Page 142) 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


DRAWN BY E, E. DEI 


“Pop, Can’t We Make the Pole Trip This Summer?” 


“No, Son, You Know How Your Grandmother Hates Crowds’’ 


; 


jeans with just the right 
or! How they tempt and 
lyht your appetite! How 


rly you eat them! How. 


pletely satisfied you feel 
ian you have finished a 
ierous plateful! 


’s the flavor that makes 
i'd beans so attractive. And 
the tomato sauce that 
bs to make Campbell’s the 
ling favorites throughout 
‘United States. 


(ampbell’s slow-cooked, 
/Stible beans are so delicious 
ality and flavor that you 
jayS want and insist on 
ling them—once you have 
3d them! 


oe 
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erly ele 
ee CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY % 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


ty's 
14/4 


Cam pbell’s Beans reach the 
crest of their popularity in 
summer. And why not? Could 
amore attractive or nourishing 
dish be placed on the table 
with so little work or effort? 


It is a wise housewife who 
takes advantage of this quality 
food to release her from 
unnecessary time spent in the 
hot kitchen! 


Already cooked—for the 
home meals or out-of-doors! 
Substantial food easily 
prepared and tremendously 
popular for the motor trip, 
camping, boating and hiking. 
Convenience combined with 
quality. 


DIGESTIBLE 
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XXVIT 

VER the folded nap- 
kin of the breakfast 
tray, inundating the 
flowered plate, almost sub- 
merging the tiny coffeepot, 
were envelopes—thin, om- 
inous envelopes, all with 
the names of shops in their 

upper left-hand corners. 

Constance sat up in bed. 
Against a pale blue crépe 
de chine nightgown her bare 
shoulders had the warm 
color of a peach. Her fin- 
gers ran through the en- 
velopes quickly, and then, 
with a careless gesture, she 
tossed them all, unopened, 
into the wastebasket. 

“Only bills!” 

Gay sat down on the blue 
silk coverlet. 

“‘Look here, sweetie!” 
she said earnestly. ‘‘You 
can’t get by with that. 
Thor’s wild!” 

Constance’s eyes opened 
a little wider. 

“What about?” 

“He said you promised 
not to charge anything.” 

A line appeared on Con- 
stance’s brow. 

“Ts Thor spying on me?” 
she cried sharply. 

“You can hardly call it 
spying!” exclaimed Gay. 
“How could he help seeing 
those bills? They were in 
the letter box, with his 
mail, when he came in this 
morning.” 

Constance’s manner be- 
came elder-sisterly. 

“T really can’t see why 
he should discuss it with 
you, in any case.” 

“Because,”’ said Gay, “I 
told him there must be 
some mistake, and I dashed 
up here to help you make 
up the mistake.” 

Constance became ami- 
able once more. 

“Of course I’ve a perfect 
right to do as I please,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I do hate scenes. 
Isn’t it strange? I used to think Thor had the sweetest 
disposition.” 

““We might say the bills are mine,’’ Gay suggested. ‘I 
thought of that right away, and the shops had simply 
mixed our names up. But the trouble is, I haven’t got any 
money.” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to pay. 
daddy.” 

“But, Constance, Thor would simply loathe that. 
Couldn’t we gradually pay them off, out of our allowances, 
and ask the shops to please stop sending ——”’ 

“Out of my allowance!” cried Constance, exasperated. 
“You know what my allowance is—fifty dollars!’ 

Her voice held the utmost contempt for so paltry a sum. 

“Those bills are for thousands of dollars!” 

“Thou-sands!”’ gasped Gay. 

She fell back on the bed, and feebly waved her legs like 
an overturned beetle. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly—I shan’t look. It only 
depresses you. But you know all those things I bought 
when mother was shopping for Palm Beach, and I’ve 
charged others since. I thought I might as well, since I’d 
started; and I had to have something to wear! Good 
heavens, I don’t suppose even Thor would expect me to go 
about with Caroline in my old winter things. I have little 
enough as it is!’’ Her tone held deep injury. ‘I’ve never 
been so economical in my life!”’ 

“Holy cow, Constance!’’ cried Gay, springing up. 
“What are you going to do? Haven’t you got any money 
at all?” 


I’ll send them on to 


: Tas Mardy me SAGE PER, ees 


Busy, Do Not Knock 


“T’m not a magician,”’ cried Constance bitterly. ‘Asa 
matter of fact, Gay, I was just going to ask you to lend 
me something.” 

“But, sweetie, I let you have nearly all my March allow- 
ance!”’ 

“Tll pay you back some day. Don’t worry.” 

“T’m not worrying. You can have it. Only 

“You should have got your April allowance by this time. 
Just let me have fifty, or a hundred, and I’ll ——” 

“Have you been losing at bridge again, Constance Ban- 
nester? Caroline ought to know you can’t afford to play 
with her crowd!” 

“Heavens, Gay, do you imagine, for one instant, I’d let 
Caroline know about my silly little allowance? Or any- 
body?” 

“But, Constance, when you're really and truly married 
to Thor a 

“When I’m married to Thor,” said Constance, “‘he will 
simply have to come to his senses about money, that’s all.”’ 

“Then, darling,’’ retorted Gay, and her mouth was set 
in » firm line, and her blue eyes were stern—‘“‘then, darling, 
you must bring him to his senses now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m not going to help you fool Thor. I’m not 
going to pretend those bills are mine, or lend you any more 
money.” 

For one second of utter, outraged surprise Constance 
stared at the little sister, who had never before rebelled. 

Then she said in a nonchalant, but freezing tone, “All 
right, Gay. But, since you aren’t going to help, please 


” 
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don’t interfere, eithe 
leave Thor to me. 
manage him.” 

“T don’t think Ic 
a man I could mana; 

Gay strolled towa 
door. She paused, ho 
with one hand on the 

“Thor’s working 
picture again, this 
ing,”’ she hinted. 

“Oh, really?” 

Constance’s tone 
politely assumed in 
She rose, and, as 
went straight to az 

“Thor wants to 
this picture in time 
show,’’ Gay went on 

‘‘Gay,’’ replied 
stance in an abs 
voice—she was still 
in the mirror—‘‘d 
think I ought to plu 
eyebrows?” 

“No. They’re | 
Absolutely perfect,’ 
replied, somewhat m 
ically. Indeed, wh 
the sisters’ conver 
turned on Const 
beauty, it resemb 
Sunday-school seryi 
which Gay glibly ga 
required responses. 

‘So it might bea 
good idea not to both 
until he gets through 
ing,” Gay finished 
lutely. < 

““My goodness! I 
think I’m pining fora 
Be an angel, Gay, wi 
and turn on the hot\ 
And, oh, Gay, the ros 
salts. I’m perfectly: 
lilac.” 

As Constance st 
into her bath, she rej 
that Lady Godiva’s 
had been ridiculously 
gerated, or else sh 
ugly. Constance idl 
dered if it was an 
woman who had im 
clothes, or a supret 
quette. She inclined 
latter view as she looked at her own clothes—cha' 
and almost invisible, pastel colored, fresh and deli 
as flowers. She drew on her gauzelike stockings ter 
How could Thor expect her to be properly supplie 
with shoes and stockings on fifty dollars a month’ 
handmade chemise, of pale and pleated chiffon, 
border of delicate lace, had cost forty dollars. 

“‘T might wear cheap, ugly frocks,’’ thought Const 
though she shuddered at the thought—‘“‘ but horrid, 
things next me—never! 4 

“T don’t want much,” thought Constance, with rig 
indignation. ‘‘I don’t ask for emeralds, and countryl 
and things like that. But I’ve got to live, haven’t 

And if Thor couldn’t give her the necessities of lifi 
should he refuse to let her have them from daddy 
began to feel a deep sense of injury against Tho! 
wasn’t fair! Gradually, almost imperceptibly, her 
for her father had risen. Her former disdain for 
money-grubbing business men was diminishing, her 
admiration for zsthetes turning a trifle sour. Wi 
unconscious cynicism of the practical sex, Constat 
flected that it was all very well to have ideals—if you 
afford them. 

When she was dressed—she had chosen a frock 
particularly liked, of fuchsia-colored crépe with ap 
jabot—she tiptoed out on the balcony, and peeped 0’ 
railing. On the stand, the model was slouched, be 
beautiful, and surreptitiously chewing gum. And h 
painting away for dear life. But his face was drax 

(Continued on Page 30) a 
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she 


Hints on cooking 
potato chips 


O GET the dainty crispness 

you prize: (1) soak the thin- 
ly cut slices of potato in cold 
water for one hour to remove 
excess starch; (2) drain and 
dry carefully on a towel to 
remove all water and avoid 
lowering temperature of fry- 
ing fat; (3) fry at a high 
temperature— 400 degrees—in 
‘““Silverleat’’; (4) drain on 
paper, instead of china, as 

paper 1s absorbent 


1 the most delicate of 
1 fried foods—a special, 
mepcuzing CriSspness 


T IS in the daintier fried foods, that you particularly 
| + notice refinements of flavor. How important in potato 
\chips, for instance, is that delicate, mellow taste which 


, E aoe R ‘Best to buy 
/you get only when the frying fat is just exactly right! PR eG ey 7 OL 
This special, appetizing taste is to many careful cooks a 
‘matter of very real pride in a// kinds of fried foods. It is to aga Pal 
‘get it at its best, that these women have for years used y a 


\Swift’s “‘Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard. Rendered excep- 
tionally sweet and pure from choice pork fat, it adds to all 
‘dishes, fried or baked, just the faint yet delicious richness 
‘that you want. 


And because of its unusual purity, it heats evenly and 
‘quickly. It browns foods crisply on the outside and cooks 
‘them thoroughly to the center. See what remarkably 
appetizing potato chips you get with “‘Silverleaf’’ by fol- 
lowing the suggestions printed above. 


You will give your family new pleasure with both your 
frying and your baking, when you use “‘Silverleaf.’’ Your 
‘dealer can supply you with “Silverleaf”’ in convenient 
1 1b. measuring cartons and in 2, 4 and 8 lb. pails. 


Swift & Company 


HIS exclusive ‘‘Silverleat’’ 

carton saves you the bother 

of packing measuring cups and 

spoons. You just score the 

print as shown on the flap of 

the carton, and cut the exact 
amount you need 


“Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
stern, his mouth grimly set, as if he had tried in vain to 
lose his personal troubles in his work. A sudden almost 
panicky dread of the scene in store for her assailed Con- 
stance. 

She fled back into her room, quickly changed her silk 
frock for a dress and coat of light kasha, deeply bor- 
dered with fox. With her beige gloves, a brown bag and a 
small brown felt hat in her hand, she stole through the 
studio as noiselessly as possible, but her precautions were 
needless, Thor did not even turn his head. In the hall she 
hastily put on her hat, and called as she went past the 
kitchen, “‘Good-by, darling! I’m going out to lunch.”’ 

Gay popped into the hall, a wooden spoon in her hand, 
a look of distress on her face. 

“But, Constance, don’t run away. Thor wants to talk 
to you as soon as he gets through painting.” 

“‘That’s just why I’m running away,” replied Constance 
coolly. “‘See if you can put Thor in a good humor before I 
get back, angel. You have a way with him.” 

“But, Constance Y 

“No! I refuse—absolutely refuse a scene! It’s simply 
too vulgar and degrading to quarrel about money!”’ 

With these lofty words Constance, as usual, found a 
refined excuse for avoiding trouble, and Gay was left, as 
usual, to face it. 

‘“‘T know, now, why they used to kill the messenger who 
brought bad news,” thought Gay, an hour later. 

For Thor was looking at her as he should have looked at 
Constance, and he was saying bitterly, “I think you might 
have warned me, Gay, that this was going on!”’ 

But Gay couldn’t resent his in- 
justice, she was too sorry for him. 

““Couldn’t you let daddy pay?” 
she asked, in a small, placating 
voice. “‘I know he’d want to. Be- 
cause it really isn’t fair ——’”’ 

““We’ve been over all that!’’ he 
interrupted harshly. “I’m living 
up to my part of the agreement. I 
keep my promises, even 
if Constance doesn’t!” 

“*T only meant let i 
daddy pay just this once,”’ = 
murmured Gay meekly. S 

‘*‘ Dionzt. your see, 
though,” he burst out, 
exasperated, “‘if I give in 
this time, it will always 
be the same thing, over 
and over? Constance will 
just keep on getting into 
debt, and running to your 
father to help usout! No! 
She’s got to choose some- 
time—whether she cares 
enough about me, I mean, 
to give up a few things or 
not, and it might as well 
be now. Perhaps, when 
Constance sees what a 
hell of a time I’ll have 
paying these bills, it will 
be a lesson to her!” he 
added, with the desperate 
optimism of the lover. 

Gay looked dubious, 
but was silent, until Thor 
put on his overcoat. Then 
she said, still rather 
timidly, “‘Do you mind 
telling me where you’re 
going, Thor?” 

“Not as much as I 
mind going,” he replied 
with a short, unmirthful 
laugh. ‘‘Rita owes me 
some money, and I suppose I’ve no 
more reason to be squeamish about 
collecting it than any other trades- 
man. That’s all it is—a trade— 
painting portraits like that! But I 
suppose I’ll have to get used to it if 
I marry Constance.” 

He laughed again, and this time 
bitterly. 

“Do you know, Gay, it strikes me 
as pretty funny for a man to ex- 
change his youth, and ambition, and ideals, for silk stock- 
ings, and Paris hats. It makes you think marriage is just a 
conspiracy on the part of dressmakers.”’ 

“Listen, Thor!’’ replied Gay earnestly. “You talk to 
me like that, but never to Constance. Why don’t you?” 


“Oh, I can’t talk to her,” he said wearily. “‘We never 
can reason anything out. It’s just quarrels and kisses, and 
that way Constance always wins!” 


XXVIII 


ONSTANCE came home at nightfall, with shining eyes, 

and orchids on her breast. The mauve box of bon- 
bons she handed to Gay with a rather magnanimous 
flourish. 

“Here, infant! Present from a handsome stranger.” 

Thor looked up from the book he wasn’t reading. He 
rose, and came toward Constance, and she was startled at 
the sight of his face, gray with fatigue, and lined with worry. 

“Why, darling, what’s the matter?”’ 

She put out her arms, and would have folded him into a 
heavenly embrace, all soft fur, and intoxicating perfume— 
Toujours L’Amour—but Thor rudely drew back. 

‘Where have you been?’’ His voice was harsh. 

““Where have you?” she retorted lightly. “I called up 
twice this afternoon, and you were out. Didn’t I, Gay?” 

“Yes,” corroborated the little sister solemnly, watching 
them both with anxious eyes. 

“Tollie wants us all to dine with him tonight,’ said Con- 
stance, dropping down on the sofa, and taking off her gloves, 
““and dance somewhere. His sister’s coming, and of course 
there’ll be another man.” 

“So you’ve been with Tollie?”’ 

She raised her perfect brows. 

“Ts this a cross-examination? Anyway, you look very 
cross,” she coaxed, in a tone of careless good humor. “ Yes, 
love, I lunched with Tollie. You were so busy I didn’t want 


She Tossed Them All, Uncpened, Into the Wastebasket. 


' 
July | 


to disturb you. Then we motored out to his siste 
place is a perfect knock-out, isn’t it, Gay? Then 
tored back. Now, where have you been? Or, perh 
better dress for dinner first, and tell our life storie 
“T am not going out to dinner,” said Thor. 
“Why not?” 
“T’ve got to work.” 
“Work? At night!” 
“Day and night.” 
“Why, Thor, how absurd!” 
“Tt isn’t absurd at all. That is, if you don’t 
your extravagance absurd.”’ 
She rose, moved toward the stairs with dignity 
“T haven’t time to quarrel with you now, Thor 
on, Gay, we must hurry.” 
“But, Constance, Thor isn’t going.” 
“T know.” 
“Then—are we going without him?” 
“T promised Tollie. He will have to get anotl 
that’s all.” 
“Not for me,” said Gay. 
“What do you mean?” 
“T’m not going either.” 
“Why not?” 
“T just don’t want to.” 
“Don’t be silly!’’ Thor advised. 
party. I’ll be busy all evening.” 
“T shan’t be in your way, Thorvald Ware!” 
“T didn’t mean that.’”’ His voice softened. ‘‘Bu 
be no one to amuse you, Petit Asticot.”’ 
“T don’t have to be amused! I’m not a baby! 
She marched upstairs af 
stance. Constance was 
out of her cloth frock, anc 
stripping off her stockings 
“Do exactly as you 
Gay,’ she remarked, in a 
tone. “I hardly know whe 
to make to Tollie, though 
“Well, you’ve got no 
make engagements for m 
(Continued on Page 
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premacy is unnecessary and almost 
useless. 


That supremacy proclaims itself un- 
mistakably in performance as it has in 
every Cadillac which preceded the 
present splendidly successful car. 


American lovers of fine motoring have 
always listened respectfully to assur- 
ances which promised an improve- 
ment upon Cadillac. 


But they have never 
been lured away be- 
cause it has always 
been so simple and so 
easy a thing to prove 
to themselves by 


Nee ES AVY. 


Cadillac performance that Cadillac 
has never been equaled. 


Once again in the unprecedented sales 
of the new, go-degree, eight-cylinder 
Cadillac we are witnessing that silent 
turning away—that return to some- 
thing solid and assured and unmistak- 
ably superior which Cadillac has 
always provided. 


In this case, however, Cadillac finds it- 
selfalmost the only occupant of its own 
finecar field—and the old Cadillac clien- 
tele is being so enormously augmented 
by new accessions that the careful, 
painstaking capacities of this great 
plant are being taxed to the utmost. 
The Cadillac market is grow ing—it 
will surpass all previous conception in 
the immediate future. 


Priced from sagt upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“T told you this afternoon, when I telephoned 

“And I told you twice, Constance Bannester—twice— 
that I just knew, positively, Thor wouldn’t want to go!” 

““What’s that got to do with you?” 

“Tt ought to have a lot to do with you!” 

Constance gave a deep sigh, and fell back gracefully on 
the chaise longue, clad only in a tube of chiffon. 

“T am so tired of being lectured!” she complained. ‘I 
just haven’t got the same ideas as you have about love, 
and all that sort of thing, Gay. You’re so dreadfully abo- 
riginal!”’ 

“Oh, Tollie has a perfectly horrible effect on you!”’ Gay 
cried. ‘‘You almost drive Thor wild, and then you come 
back all smug and smiling, and making him jealous, be- 
sides, and trying to pretend everything’s his fault or mine! 
And trying to drag him out on a party, when he’s simply 
dead. Why couldn’t you stay at home one evening for a 
change, and tell him you’re sorry about those dreadful 
bills!”’ 

“‘Because I’m not,”’ replied Constance, ‘‘and you needn’t 
bother about them, either, thank you. And Thor need 
never know how dreadful they are!” 

“But, Constance! He does know!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘He’s seen those bills. Inside too. He opened them.”’ 

“Thor opened my personal letters!’’ cried Constance, 
outraged. 

“Well, you can hardly call bills personal letters,’’ Gay 
retorted. “Especially if you aren’t the person who’s got to 
pay them. It’s just as if they’d been addressed to Thor.” 

“Nothing of the sort! It’s utterly dishonorable! I shall 
never forgive Thor.” 

‘“You’d better wonder if he will ever forgive you!”’ 

Constance dismissed the subject with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Gay darling, be an angel, and turn on the warm water 
in the bath. And use the rose ra 

Gay fled downstairs. Thor was stretching a canvas, 
hammering away, as one does when the desire to hurt an 
animate being must be taken out on an inanimate object. 
He didn’t turn around, just growled at Gay over his 
shoulder. 

“Better run along with Constance. 
time to take you out to dinner.” 

She came around and stood facing him, her hands 
clasped behind her back. She wore a short frock of 
emerald-green silk. Her amber hair was tossed back in a 
thick, tumbling, and shining wave from her slightly bulg- 
ing forehead, like a frowning baby’s, and her round cheeks, 
brightly flushed under the rouge, her round eyes, clear 
bluish green, and sparkling with anger, were those of a 
defiant little boy. Her lips were carefully painted to repre- 
sent the expression of a movie vampire. 

““Who asked you to, Mr. Smarty?” she cried childishly, 
out of her artificially adult mouth. ‘I can cook my own 
dinner, and yours, too. I was going to invite you—before 
you got so darned fresh!” 

He dropped his hammer and sat down on the edge of the 
model stand, as if he were awfully tired. He ran his hands 
through his hair. 

“Gosh, Gay,” he apologized, ‘“‘I don’t know why I take it 
out on you! You’re a peach. It’s Constance!” 

““Why, don’t you just tell her she can’t go to Tollie’s 
party?” 

He laughed, too briefly. 

“Picture of Miss Constance Bannester obeying her 
masterful fiancé! No, Gay, that’s not the trouble. Matter 
of fact, I’m pretty glad to have her out of the way this 
evening.” 

She sat down beside him on the model stand, and kicked 
her patent-leather heels softly against its edge, whistling 
a merry tune, very gently and sadly, meanwhile. 

Then she hinted, discreetly, “‘ You never have painted at 
night before?” 

“This is some commercial work.’”’ His tone was matter- 
of-fact. ‘‘I want to finish it as soon as possible.” 

‘Oh, so you can go back to your own pictures? For 
your show?” 

“T’ve given that up.” 

“Given up your exhibition?” she gasped, dismayed. 

His tone displayed no feeling. 

“T telephoned my model not to come again. I shan’t 
be able to finish the big picture, and several of the others 
need working on. Well, I won’t have time now.” 

“But Thor! Oh, Thor, I don’t want you to do that!” 

“What else can I do? I’ve got to make some money.” 

“But, Rita—didn’t Rita—isn’t that enough?” 

“Rita’s gone away.”’ 

“Gone away—where?”’ 

“Abroad.” 

“She couldn’t just go away like that! 
left some message ——”’ 


” 


I won’t even have 


She must have 
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“Oh, yes, Rita left a message.’’ He smiled grimly. 
‘“‘Her secretary had been instructed to tell Mr. Ware, that 
Mrs. Dallett would finish the sittings for her portraits, on 
her return.” 

“And when will that be?” 

“That is most uncertain.’”’ He mimicked Miss Briggs’ 
precise tones. 

“But can’t you write —— 

““T need the money now. Besides, it wouldn’t be any 
use. Rita isn’t satisfied with either of her portraits. Her 
secretary made that quite plain.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“She said Mrs. Dallett would give me another chance.” 

Suddenly his fair skin was darkened by a rush of blood, 
like a cloud shadow passing over blond wheat. 

“She won’t get another chance! She’ll never come inside 
my studio again! I’ll have her damn portraits packed, and 
shipped to her, and she needn’t pay me one cent. I want 
’em out of the place! I’m through! Never, never again, 
so help me! I don’t care what happens, I’ll starve to 
death, but I won’t take portrait orders. It’s a dog’s life. 
You’re nothing but a slave. They treat you worse than a 
dressmaker.” 

Gay was too tactful to express her sympathy. She 
whistled a few bars of Hotsy Totsy, and executed a com- 
plicated step. 

“‘If you want my opinion,’ she remarked carelessly, ‘‘I 
think you’re darn well out of it not to be Rita’s fifth hus- 
band.” 

She Charlestoned out, and shut the door, and Thor went 
on with his work. He was sketching in the composition 
with a stick of charcoal, when Constance came downstairs, 
looking like roses in moonlight. For her dress was of pale 
yellow petals of chiffon over silver, and her cloak, silver- 
lined, of ivory-yellow velvet, and these tones of pale gold 
and ivory, and the subdued gleam of silver, all this rich 
depth and softness seemed to melt away, as in an ethereal 
light, and become a part of the even creamier tones, the 
deeper, luminous softness of Constance’s flesh. Flesh as 
luxurious as that of roses—most enchanting to the touch 
of all flowers, cream-white roses in the white enchantment 
of the moon. 

Thor looked up, and saw her, and gave a quick gasp, like 
a man who is suddenly plunged into ice-cold water. And 
Constance’s eyes acknowledged the involuntary tribute. 
But she spoke in an impersonal tone. 

“Tollie’s sending his car for me. Mind if I wait here?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

He returned to his drawing. 

Constance sat on the sofa, watching him, idly interested. 

“Why, Thor,” she exclaimed, after a moment, “I think 
I like that better than anything you’ve done!” 

“Tt’s an advertisement,” he replied dryly, without look- 
ing around. 

“Oh! Well, anyway, it’s awfully well drawn.” 

“Got to be, or they wouldn’t take it.” 

“T didn’t know you could do advertisements, Thor.” 

“T didn’t either. Don’t yet,’’ he replied, somewhat 
grimly. ‘“‘May not be accepted.” 

“But, isn’t it an order?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s an order—if I can do it to suit them.” 

“ce Who? ” 

“Advertising firm. I’ve a friend who’s at the head of one 
of the departments. He gave me the work, will give me 
more if I make good. Really very decent of him. They 
usually don’t care to bother with painters like me.” 

“Why?” 

“They’ve got their own people—experts at the game. 
Terribly clever, some of them. I can’t hope to do it as 
well.” 

“‘Mustn’t have the little old inferiority complex,’’ she 
chided cheerfully. 

“T haven’t—about my own work. But the very thing 
I’m trying for in my own painting, just makes this sort of 
thing all the more difficult for me.” 

He turned away from his easel, to look at her, trapped 
once more by the lovers’ delusion that if eyes meet, minds 
must too, sure that, this time, he could bring her into that 
mutual understanding which is as necessary—almost as 
necessary—as mutual embraces. But the effect on himself 
of looking at Constance was rather to lose the thread of his 
argument, to have his voice become tender and dreamy, 
out of all proportion to the discussion of an abstract sub- 
ject, and all of a sudden he felt it was rather elderly and 
academic to be talking about painting at all, and finished 
up hurriedly. 

“You see, darling, in my own pictures I’m not trying for 
exact representation.” 

She pondered this a moment, then said brightly, ‘Oh, 
you mean you don’t make things look as they really look?” 

His smile was touched with annoyance. 

“As they really look—to whom? I imagine everyone 
sees things differently. But never mind.” 


” 


. over to him, gave his shoulder a little playfu 


July | 


“Now’”’—Constance declared—‘“‘now, I think 
stand why people don’t like your portraits, Th 
rally, if you have that point of view! So perhay 
good thing for you to take up advertising.” 

Her easy acceptance of his sacrifice—worse, 
failure to comprehend that it was a sacrifice— 
Thor. He had fully determined, before Con 
down, to keep his temper, to be gentle, though fi 
calmly, and reasonably, about their problems. 
all he wanted to do was to shout at her. N 
all—for he longed, too, to crush her fiercely in 
and cover her soft cheeks, and her velvety nee 
deep-rose-petal arms with kisses. He disli 
irritated him unbearably, he thought her selfish 
and stupid—yes, stupid—but he wanted to bv 
in the curve of her neck, just where it joined 
and forget—forget—forget! Sink down into for 
as a spent swimmer into the depths of the sea, 
the sweet oblivion of death. He knew, then, 
tion of loving and despising at the same instant 
contempt and desire intermingled—desire th: 
strangely spurred by contempt, hatred of the 
and of one’s own weakness. He yielded, hat 
and her. He took her in his arms, to repay himse 
loss of self-respect with kisses. 

But, for once, Constance’s instinct—which has 
to do with cleverness—failed her. She made 
error. She drew back, pushed Thor away. 

She said, not at all like her usual self, but very: 
a wife, ‘No! You’re crumpling my dress. Besi 
were very rude to me when I first came home thi 

She had done him the favor of restoring his g 
He returned to his easel. His fingers shook 
picked up the charcoal, but now he could speak 
reasonably, as he had meant. 

“T’ve not taken up this work for fun, or beea 
to, but because I’ve got to make some money rig! 

“What for?’’ She swung about, facing him 

“To pay your debts.” 

“They don’t concern you.” 

“They do!”’ 

“They don’t! How dared you open those bil 

“Because you were too cowardly to stay ant 
about them. I admit it wasn’t a nice thing to 
don’t play fair, either. And I had to know jus 
you'd let me in for.” 

“T haven’t let you in for anything! And 
everything without your interference, if you di 

“T won’t have you write to your father! Do 
mean anything to you, Constance?” 

“You can’t force me to make a perfectly absu: 
and then expect me to keep it forever! Do be 
Thor! The whole thing’s too utterly absurd. } 
ought to realize, by this time, that we can ney 
live on your income!” 

He turned pale. ‘‘ Does that mean—do you 
realize it’s been a mistake?”’ 

“Of course it was a mistake!” é ; 

He braced his voice against the wave of er 
was sweeping from his heart to his lips. 

“You want to end it, then?” 

“Oh, don’t be melodramatic! I said thi 
mother’s was a mistake. I always thought the 
too utterly silly! I might as well tell you, at last 
only agreed to it to convince mother and you 

“Convince us of what?” 

His face was stern. The wave of fear ar 
subsided. He was looking at her critically, j 
if she were a stranger. 

“Why,” her laugh was impatient, “convin 
mother that daddy must help us. Give meané 
mean. You needn’t accept anything from hi 
so terribly proud.” 

“I’m too proud to let anyone else support mj 

“Oh, Thor darling, that’s copy-book stuff 


shake, laughed up in his face, was chilled by 
response, and went on, with a drop more acid 
“Don’t beso provincial, and—and American, 7 
difference does it make who gives me things—J 
them! I think it’s too horribly selfish of you 10: 
to give up everything for the sake of your sill} 
“T thought you might do it for my sake, bee 
cared about me.” 
“Oh, I do love you. I do love you, Thor! 
For the first time in that long, torture 
yielded to the blessed relief of a kiss, and 
sense of comfort and security which comes fro 
arms. But the respite was only momenta 
bornly, Thor took up the argument, determi 
to see it to its conclusion, and not be cajc 

pleasant bypaths of embraces. 
(Continued on Page 56) 


W CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Model Old Prices New Prices Savings 
ch $1445 $1395 $ 50 
ister 1625 1525 100 
il Coupe 1795 1695 100 
\gham 1865 1745 120 
n 1695 1545 150 
il Sedan 1995 1795 200 
yn Sedan 2095 1895 200 


Ices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


\ese new sensationally lower prices Chrysler 
today maintains its leadership even more 
natically than it did at its introduction two 
a half years ago when it captivated the 
| try with new qualities and features which 
> it pre-eminently first among quality cars. 


Tina speed of 70 miles and more per hour. 
T in acceleration. of 5 to 25 miles in 7% 
‘onds. 
T in gasoline economy of 20 miles per 
lon combined with such performance. 
T with 7-bearing crankshaft in a car of 
th price. 
LT with oil-filter, which cleanses crank- 
Ne oil as the motor runs. 
T with air-cleaner which keeps dust and 
tout of the engine. 
T with thermostatic control of motor heat. 
tT with new and exclusive spring mounting 
minating side-sway. 

with super-safety hydraulic tour-wheel 
ikes at such price. 
T with smart European body design and 
uble-tone color combinations. 


Supreme 


Today Chrysler“70”, changed in 
no way except new lower prices 
which save you *50 to *200, con- 
tinues more emphatically than 
ever in its record-making history 
the car of American preference. 


Everywhere it is acclaimed the 
ereatest of six-cylinder values. 
Everywhere it is welcomed as an 
individual discovery by virtue of 
its inbuilt quality, performance, 
grace, economy, comfort, safety 
and durability. 


Case-hardened motorists—men 
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Savin eee mragies 200 
Chrysler “70”—Unchanged in Quality 


in Value 


and women who haven’t been 
really enthusiastic about a mo- 
tor car in years—now eagerly tell 
about the performance and the 


long life of their Chrysler “70”. 


It is plain, of course, that these 
revolutionary results delivered 
by the Chrysler “70”, and now 
offered at sensational savings of 
$50 to $200, are as far ahead of 
contemporary achievement as 
the compact and dashing ‘70” 
itself outranks the older types. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


I got word of him and of other old cus- 
tomers. By and by I learned that Simon 
wasn’t doing so well, not discounting his 
bills any more, but getting on the slow-pay 
list. Then he made an assignment—for the 
benefit of creditors, lawyers call it; but in 
this case the creditors weren’t greatly bene- 
fited. The poker money had eaten up the 
store money. 

There was an old cock named Gresham. 
As I recall it, he had something or other to 
do with Queen Elizabeth’s exchequer; and 
he laid down a law that bad money will 
drive out good money, or words to that 
effect. What he had in mind wasn’t poker, 
but clipped and debased coinage. Simon 
Goldberg, out in Texas, exemplified Gresh- 
am’s law in a wider scope. Bad money eats 
up good money. Young men ought to know 
that, but there’s nothing about it in cur- 
rency books. Next I knew of Simon he had 
my old job of selling goods on the road; but 
there was some trouble with his accounts 
and he lost the job. Then he went to clerk- 
ing in a retail haberdashery shop—taking 
his pay, practically, in poker chips. Then 
he died. The cigar box was all he had left. 
His example impressed me with the im- 
possibility of maintaining two distinct kinds 
of money on a parity. Your book on the 
currency should devote a chapter to that 
phase of the subject. You can find plenty 
of illustrations. 


Grandfather Currency 


I’m only sixty years old—mere infant 
compared to Methuselah—but I have seen 
great changes in our currency system which 
are not mentioned in the textbooks. For 
example, what has become of the kind of 
currency my grandfather used? The books 
don’t say that it has been withdrawn from 
circulation, but I’d like to know where you 
can find any of it now. 

Grandfather carried his currency in a big 
leather wallet that had been worn shiny 
before I first saw it. The wallet was fastened 
with a long leather strap that went all the 
way round it. He carried it always in the 
inner breast pocket of his vest. Usually he 
carried mere change in an outside pocket; 
but to get at the wallet he had to unbutton 
his vest and reach down to the inside 
pocket, and then undo the long strap. It 
was a deliberate process. The currency had 
roots. You had to dig it up. And it had 
splendid lasting qualities—warranted to 
keep in all climates. Spending it was like 
pouring molasses out of a jug in cold 
weather. 

The books would give you to understand 
it was practically the same kind of currency 
we have now, but a ten-dollar bill in my 
grandfather’s sort of money would outlast 
a whole handful of the ten-dollar bills I 
get now. Maybe there’s a little of that 
kind of money left—on some New England 
farms, say. But I doubt it. If there was 
any of it some of these enterprising col- 
lectors of antiques would have discovered 
it and put it on sale. They comb the coun- 
try for grandfather clocks and warming 
pans and’ grandmother spinning wheels; 
but I’ve never found any grandfather cur- 
rency in their shops. 

Yet grandfather money would sell like 
hot cakes. I would buy it at a round pre- 
mium myself—not for my personal use, 
but to supply my family with spending 
money. I could afford to pay a good pre- 
mium for it. 

The first currency transaction that ever 
made a lasting impression on me was in 
that kind of money. Of course I had often 
seen money before that. Probably I’d had 
money of my own—a penny, say. But 
there couldn’t have been anything very 
dramatic about those earlier experiences, 
because I have no recollection of them. 

The first impression happened the sum- 
mer I was six years old. My grandfather 
took myself and my sister, two years older, 
to the cireus. It was a real circus, traveling 
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over the country roads in its own wagons 
and stopping outside of town right after 
breakfast to make up for the grand street 
parade. There were two lions in a cage 
that was all red and gold; and the band, 
all red and gold, too, rode on top of the 
cage. My uncle, who was musicianly, said 
that once the top of the cage fell in and the 
lions killed all the band, and the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide. 

Grandfather drove in from the farm, in 
his top buggy, in time to see the street 
parade, and from then on till the afternoon 
performance was the same as waiting for 
it to get dark enough to light the Christ- 
mas tree. I don’t remember about buying 
the tickets at the entrance; but sometime 
during the entertainment a man came 
among the spectators—moving up and 
down the tiers of seats, stepping around and 
over and on people—bawling an invitation 
to remain and witness the grand concert 
and minstrel show, which would take place 
immediately after the main performance. 
This would be the first, last and only oppor- 
tunity to secure tickets for that peerless 
exhibition, at twenty-five cents for grown 
people, children half price. 

This man was louder than the circus, 
and very busy, meandering up and down 
the benches, handing out tickets, making 
change. He carried a lot of money in plain 
sight; bills bent round his middle finger, 
their two ends sticking out. Of course I 
was bursting with eagerness to witness the 
grand concert and minstrel show, but 
politely saying nothing about it, because it 
would cost money and grandfather had 
already spent a lot of money getting us into 
the main show. 

The noisy man approached us and I was 
thrilled. to see grandfather begin un- 
buttoning his vest. That meant money. 
Judicially, like a man engaged in grave 
business, grandfather undid the strap and 
opened the wallet. Somehow the five- 
dollar bill that he took out struck me 
vividly. It was part of a momentous trans- 
action. The man had turned aside to serve 
some other customers. Grandfather re- 
strapped the wallet and returned it to his 
inner vest pocket, holding the five-dollar 
bill in his hand—a fatal error. Here was 
the man, noisier and busier than ever. He 
whipped the bill out of grandfather’s fingers 
and stuck it merely in his coat pocket as 
though five-dollar bills were as plenty as 
blackberries where he came from. Silver 
jingled in that coat pocket. Out came a 
handful. 

“One adult, two children,” said the busy 
man; ‘‘that’s fifty cents.’”’ He laid a coin 
in grandfather’s palm. “‘That’s one dollar.” 
He began counting the ends of dollar bills 
in the sheaf round his middle finger: ‘“‘Two 
dollars, three, four, five. There you are, 
colonel. Who next? Remember, the first, 
last and only chance to secure your tickets 
for the grand concert Allright, cap’n; 
how many?” And on he went, very busy 
and noisy, while grandfather stuffed the 
change into his outside vest pocket and my 
eyes returned to the sawdust ring. 


A Disappearing Act 


Up at our house, after the circus, grand- 
father had occasion to make change; but 
his vest pocket contained only a silver half 
dollar and two one-dollar bills—not four 
one-dollar bills; only two. There was a 
long, shocked discussion of this deficit. My 
sister, being older and more dependable 
than myself, was called upon to testify. 
She was positive, just as grandfather was, 
that the man had counted off four one- 
dollar bills. 

After much pondering grandfather hit 
upon the scandalous solution. The man 
had counted the ends of the bills as they 
stuck out between his fingers. Some of the 
bills must have been doubled over so that 
he counted two ends of the same bill. For 


many years afterward grandfather took all 
suitable opportunities to illustrate how this 
trick had been played upon him. Some- 
times he would dredge the old wallet out 
of his inner vest pocket and extract sev- 
eral bills to show how the rascal had done 
it. Sometimes he would bend strips of 
paper round his middle finger. It made a 
great impression on me, because, to grand- 
father, being short-changed out of two dol- 
lars was about like an earthquake or a tidal 
wave. 

When I was a youngster we lived in town 
and our money was different from grand- 
father’s. There were fewer roots to it. Still, 
our monetary system began with a penny, 
and as long as I lived at home ten cents was 
an important piece of currency. By the 
time my children got through college their 
currency system began with a five-dollar 
bill. They knew of small change, of course, 
but nothing under five dollars really 
counted as money. 

Not that they got any more out of their 
money than I used to, for there is a kind of 
currency inflation that economists over- 
look. The college junior whose low unit is 
five dollars gets no more satisfaction out of 
his expenditures than his father got with a 
low unit of fifty cents—not a bit more. A 
carpenter, doing some work at my house, 
was speaking of that the other day—that it 
took half a dollar to give his children the 


same content that he used to get out of a. 


nickel. 
Misfit Averages 


Economists, you see, merely scratch the 
surface of this matter of money. They look 
at one government report and tell you 
there are so many dollars in the country. 
Then they look at another report and say 
that the price of commodities, taken in the 
lump, has increased or decreased so much 
since 1914, or since any other date; there- 
fore the purchasing power of a dollar has 
risen or fallen by such a per cent since that 
date. With that they are pretty nearly 
through. They take the dollars, at a given 
time, as being all of an equal value. But at 
any given time there is an enormous differ- 
ence in the value of different dollars, de- 
pending on who has them. 

If you read a statistical statement on any 
subject that deals with human living you 
must remember that it tells you nothing 
about the human beings who are doing the 
living. One ton of pig iron is like another. 
If you count up the tons and find there are 
100,000, that tells all you need to know 
about them. But if you count up human 
beings and find there are 100,000, that tells 
you nothing about any one of them, for no 
two are alike. In the past quarter century 
there has been a tremendous output of 
statistics that deal with living—average 
wages, average incomes, average families, 
and so forth. Of course they are very use- 
ful when intelligently used; but they tell 
you nothing about yourself or any other 
actual human being. No human being has 
an average income, an average cost of living 
and an average family consisting of four 
and a half persons. 

Nobody has better statistics than the life- 
insurance companies. Out of 50,000 men of 
a given age, the actuary can tell you, prac- 
tically to a dot, how many will die within a 
year. But as to whether you’re going to 
die within a year or live to be a hundred, he 
knows no more than Simple Simon; and 
that, after all, is what you’re most interested 
in. The lady who had twelve children but 
wouldn’t have another on any account be- 
cause she had read that every thirteenth 
child born in the world was a Chinaman 
was only one out of a great many victims of 
taking statistics literally, whereas they are 
only arithmetical symbols. If you attempt 
to apply statistics to concrete human lives 
you must put in a huge x to indicate the 
unknown human factors. 

This subject of the currency is full of x’s 
that the books leave out. So far as I have 


read, they do not mention another e 
law as sound as old Gresham’s— 
that the more money any man hal 
it is worth. But that is a fact of e 
experience. 

If you haven’t any money ten d 
life itself. But if you have $10,00( 
ten-spot is only a bore. All throv 
country towns and on farms you v 
families by the thousand whose ye; 
come runs, say, around $1500. F 
they can get a sanitary and not une 
able place to live in, food, cloth 
heat, schooling for the children, eve 
to read that the public library afford, 
good many diversions. The differe 
tween what they get and what al 
family on $15,000 a year gets will 
pretty largely of embellishmer 
amusements. 

The $15,000 family will hav 
room. Father and mother will sleep 
beds of wood painted blue instead 
double bed of cast iron painted white| 
will be better supplied with bathtubs 
will see the play on the stage w 
original cast, whereas the $1500 fam 
it in the movies. Father will havea 
two or three weeks’ vacation, but p1 
get less fishing in the course of a ye; 
the head of the $1500 country-town 
enjoys. 

I don’t mean that the extra thi 
$15,000 family has are not well wortl 
but in any rational view of the satisf 
and opportunities of life, does the § 
family get ten times as much as the 
family? Of course it doesn’t. M 
you could reduce all the intangi 
arithmetical terms, it gets three ti: 
much. In other words, its dollars ari 
less than half as much as the dollar 
$1500 family. i 

Of course, in every actual case if 
depend upon the actual family. 
and large, after you have got a 
living, according to the standards | 
community, the value of money is 
verse ratio to the size of the income. 
a decent living, men want happiness 
can’t be bought. Fifteen-hundred 
thinks $15,000 will buy it, and I 
thousand thinks he might purchi 
$50,000. The rule is that the more 
man has, the less value he gets fe 
you go upward from $15,000 th 
diminishing returns works still m 
lessly; $100,000 a year means, pre 
big apartment in town and a big 
the country that drive mother to di 
with servant tribulations and int 
whole library of social rivalries an 
burnings, to say nothing of com 
the problem of the children. 


When Dollars Seem Nic 


Fifteen-thousand goes abroad in 
room without a bath, a Hundred-th 
goes in a suite on B deck. But theyg 
same ship, eat the same food and di 
the same orchestra. A Hundred-tho1 
money isn’t worth nearly half as mi 
dollar as Fifteen-thousand’s. If yo 
very few dollars, each one is wo 
premium, for it keeps you alive. } 
somewhere around $10,000 a year a 
is worth par. After that it goes i 
ingly to a discount. We might put 
diagram like this: 


YEARLY INCOME 


The value of money fluctuates alt’ 
the temper. of the times. Of cour! 
time of depression commodity pric) 
most likely fall, and economists tal 
into account. But that doesn’t m 
the whole difference. In boom times! 
have been seeing in Florida, the val 

(Continued on Page 36) | 
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HE CAR YOU CAN 
t2ECOMMEND TO 
OUR BEST FRIEND 


) 


! 
F 
| 
| 


Every day Oldsmobile owners recommend | 
their car to their friends... andthisis why: 


They selected Oldsmobile for what it could 
do and how 1zt did it. 


They chose it for the quality of craftsman- 
ship so evident in even minor details; for its 
beauty, for its smoothness, for its power; 
for its nimbleness in traffic and its han- 
dling ease. 


Then in the crucial test of trial by mite, 
they found it asked no favors and feared 
Dae rant cgt ster ta _ no road. 


the De Luxe Coach. 
Their judgment stands confirmed! 
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LAURA LA PLANTE in “POKER FACES” 


The fact that you can’t see 


all that is best in pictures unless 
you see UNIVERSAL is accentuated by 
the GREATER MOVIE LIST which UNI- 
VERSAL has created for 1926-27. The 
stories are chosen from the work of brilliant 
writers and the players from among the 
best the screen world affords. 


Here is a partial list which 


I commend warmly to your con- 
sideration. In succeeding advertisements, 
I will give you the others. If you will pre- 
serve this list, it will prove a guide to your 
best entertainment for months to come. 


“Poker Faces’’— starring 
EDWARD EVERETT HORTON, one 


of the funniest men on the New York stage, 
and LAURA LA PLANTE. Adapted from 
the popular novel by Edgar Franklin. 
Directed by Harry Pollard. 


“The Old Soak’’—star- 


ring JEAN HERSHOLT with JUNE 
MARLOWE and GEORGE LEWIS. From 
the play by the well-known humorist, Don 
Marquis. Directed by Edward Sloman. 


“The Marriage Clause” — 


featuring FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN, 
BILLY DOVE and WARNER OLAND. 
From The Saturday Evening Post story 
“Technic,” by Dana Burnet. A Lois Weber 


production. 


“The Runaway Express’’ 
—featuring JACK DAUGHERTY and 
BLANCHE MEHAFFEY. From the inter- 
nationally famous stories, ‘““The Nerve of 
Foley,”’ by Frank H. Spearman. 


“Her Big Night’’— star- 
ring LAURA LA PLANTE, assisted by 
EINAR HANSON, a newcomer in the 
world of stars. Picture adapted from Peggy 
Gaddis’ magazine story, “Doubling for 
Lora.” Directed by Melville Brown. 


HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘Prison- 
ers of the Storm’’—a tale of the snow 
country. Directed by Lynn Reynolds. 


Please remember that I am always sincerely 
glad to receive your comments, criticisms and 
suggestions. Write me. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Reginald Denny, Hoot Gibson and 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
dollar tends to fall because everybody, or 
a great many people, spend it more care- 
lessly. And in a time of depression, aside 
from the change in commodity prices, 
people tend to spend money more carefully. 

I can give you an illustration of fluctua- 
tion in the value of money, aside from 
change in commodity prices, right here. In 
three years the deposits in our bank have 
doubled—grown from $7,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000. But the $14,000,000 isn’t so good, 
dollar for dollar, as the $7,000,000 was. Too 
much easy money in it, for one thing. 
That’s been the only important trouble 
with Florida the past three years—too much 
easy money. Industrially and agricultur- 
ally, we’re a new state with enormous room 
for expansion; more or less in the condition 
of Kansas and Nebraska fifty years ago. 
Any expanding state needs capital. We 
used to have need of all the money we could 
get hold of. If you deposited $100 in the 
bank somebody here stood ready to borrow 
about seventy-five of it to buy goods for 
consumption, or to carry his orange crop 
through to harvest or toset up a jam factory. 
In short, the money, by and large, went into 
local production and distribution. It was 
worth par, or a premium, to the com- 
munity. 

Then along came this gorgeous real- 
estate development. Money poured in here 
to buy lots and build subdivisions. But a 
commercial bank can’t lend money on real 
estate. So for three years we have been 
filled up with money that couldn’t be used 
locally. The expansion was one-sided; the 
money and energy that went into real- 
estate development were out of all propor- 
tion to the money and energy that went 
into agriculture or manufacturing or mer- 
chandising. Money must be put at work 
somewhere, however; so we had tosend the 
surplus funds up to New York to buy 
Northern commercial paper or to be loaned 
on call on the Stock Exchange. Every bank 
in Florida has been doing that. 


Lending Cheap; Borrowing Dear 


On the other hand, we have needed 
money all the while for permanent improve- 
ments—roads, hotels, apartment houses, 
dwellings, and so forth; long-term things 
that a commercial bank can’t put its money 
into. The result is that we have been lend- 
ing New York short-term money at 4 per 
cent interest and at the same time borrow- 
ing from New York as many millions of 
long-term money at 8 per cent interest. I 
could match transactions from the books of 
our little bank, where we have loaned at 4 
and borrowed at 8 on the same day. We 
had too much of one kind of money and not 
enough of another kind. 

That’s one way of illustrating that the 
$14,000,000 isn’t so good, dollar for dollar, 
as the $7,000,000 was; but it touches the 
least important phase of it. Economists 
distinguish between hard money and soft 
money; but a more important distinction 
is between hard money and easy money. 

Lord only knows how many men flocked 
to Florida the past three years to get rich 
quick in the real-estate line. A great ma- 
jority of them took to selling lots for some- 
body else. In 1923, 1924 and 1925, selling 
lots in Florida was about like selling circus 
tickets. Anybody could do it. No end of 
enterprising young men made more money 
in a month than they’d made before in a 
year. I know some chaps with no enter- 
prise at all who made handsome incomes 
selling lots; and others, who would have 
been first-rate salesmen of anything, who 
were in the way of making a fortune. I 
have seen enough of it here in this one spot 
to know that a lot of that easy money 
turned out to be stage money. 

Some hard-headed individuals may be 
able to stand easy money, but it isn’t good 
for a community. For one thing, it calls 
the rats. Wherever there is a lot of easy 
money there will be a lot of rascals. Every 
gold rush and oil boom illustrates that. 
And in spite of all that moralists may say, 
people, in the main, will always go for the 
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easy money first. The other day a friend 
came to me with a bitter hard-luck story. 
He owns and operates a furniture business. 
Last year was the best one he’s ever had— 
$60,000 net, in round figures. 

“But I worked my head off to make it,”’ 
he wailed. ‘I’ve been working my head off 
on that business for fifteen years. Two 
years ago I bought a couple of lots on 
Second Street. I never did anything to ’em 
or about ’em, except to walk past once in a 
while and look at ’em. I sold ’em last fall 
at a net profit of $75,000—25 per cent more 
than I made working myself to a shadow in 
the store for a whole year. It makes me 
feel like a fool.” 

I sympathized with him. It does make 
you feel like a fool to work hard for money 
when you can make more by doing nothing. 
The easy money comes first in your affec- 
tions. I’ve made some money myself specu- 
lating in real estate here. It tickles me a 
lot more than the money I have really done 
something to earn. That’s corrupting, you 
know. A drink of whisky makes you feel 
better, for a little while, than going through 
a set of physical exercises does; but we all 
know it’s not so healthy. Easy money is 
financial whisky drinking—corrupting. 


Regulating Money’s Morals 


In the end, don’t forget, easy money lives 
off hard money. It’s plain enough that no 
dollar would be worth anything unless 
somebody had made a dollar’s worth of 
something that a man could eat, wear, play 
with or otherwise consume. If there wasn’t 
a corresponding dollar’s worth of something 
that a man could eat, wear, play with or 
otherwise consume, your dollar would be 
only waste paper, or a souvenir. So if you 
get a dollar without having made something 
that can be eaten, worn, played with or 
otherwise consumed, you are riding on a 
pass. I can illustrate that for you: 

Four and a half years ago Jim Weyburn 
bought a couple of hundred acres of sand 
and cabbage palms over on Mackerel Key. 
He was going to build a bridge across the 
shallow water—wooden thing, to be sure, 
but enough for temporary purposes—so the 
key could be reached from the mainland by 
automobile. He was going to level the 
land, build streets, sidewalks, a sewer 
system, houses—make a town. over there. 
It looked pretty wild to me at the time; but 
Jim had some money and no end of en- 
thusiasm. He went to work. 

Then that Detroit bunch came down here 
and bought a tract south of Jim’s land. 
They were going to build a million-dollar 
hotel, and streets, sidewalks, sewer system, 
and so forth. I knew they had more money 
than Jim, and maybe as much enthusiasm. 
Besides, by that time there were signs of a 
boom. It didn’t look so wild. I happened 
to know of thirty acres on the key that 
could be bought reasonably, so I bought it. 
I never did anything to it, but Jim and the 
Detroiters tore up their part of the key and 
made it all over—manufactured it out of 
the raw so it was fit for human consumption. 
I sold my thirty acres last spring at a very 
satisfactory profit, all of which I grafted out 
of Jim and the Detroiters, who did the 
work. My easy money lived off their hard 
money. 

My money is just as good, in the bank 
and in the market, as theirs is. Its moral 
constitution is different, but our crude cur- 
rency system affords no means of expressing 
the difference. Many moralists deplore 
that. Now and then they try to fix up a 
law that will prevent it or curb it—such, for 
example, as the laws regulating or forbid- 
ding speculation in wheat and cotton. But 
it is fearfully difficult to draw a line. 

All the permanent improvements that 
have been put on Mackerel Key in the past 
four years, making it suitable for human 
consumption—I mean the hotel, the bath- 
houses, the dwellings, the business build- 
ings, the streets, sewers, and so forth—must 
have cost, I reckon, at least $10,000,000. I 
know Jim Weyburn had only $100,000. I 
doubt that the Detroiters put in as much as 
$500,000 of their own money. All the rest 
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came from people who bought lots 
about nine out of ten of ’em bought t] 
solely for speculation—not meaning 
on them but only to pick up som 
money by selling them to somebody 
an advance. Without their spe 
money, the improvements couldn’t 
been made. 

A year ago Northern newspaper 
magazines were full of easy-money F 
from Florida—the stenographer whob 
a lot on Main Street for $1000 and 4 
for $30,000. A great many of thes 
were true. Reading ’em day afte 
might give an impression that ther 
been a cloud-burst of easy money out 
sky down here. But whatever easy r 
there was in it had to live off som 
else’s hard money. 

You buy a lot on Main Street for . 
and sell if for $100,000. Your $90, 000 
is a mortgage on the lot—just as t] 
you had loaned $10,000 on it and 
when the mortgagor wasn’t looking, sl 
in another cipher, making it $100,000 
mortgage runs for all time—unless the 
slump in real estate. Whoever uses t 
in the future must pay interest on 
$90,000 profit. Finally, however it 
handed along, the interest must be ) 
hard money. If there was a simple le: 
an 8 per cent basis, the rent of the lot 
you bought it would be $800 a “ 


$8000 a year when you sold it; t 
7200 additional real hard dollars woul 
to be paid in every year for the use ol 
The man who bought the lot of yo 
put up a shoe shop on it could afford t 
more rent because population grey 
there were more people to trade in his 
He charged no more for his goods t 
man with an $800-a-year shop charge 
years before, and as there was no tra¢ 
loss to anybody, your $90,000 profit: 
seem to come out of the sky. But it) 
whole lot of effort—a mighty lot of the 
energy and perspiration—to get more; 
into this town and to provide hotels, hi 
bathing beaches, golf links and whatn 
them. A great deal of work went into 
If you just sat still, you rode on a 
your easy money lived off somebody 
hard money. . ] 
On the other hand, if you bought « ( 
Jim Weyburn’s lots on Mackerel Key 
speculation, your money helped hi 
make those permanent improvement 
you see the difficulty of drawing a 
and-fast line. Maybe it would be bet 
cut out all the easy money and give ni 
a dollar unless he’d done something t¢ 
it; but I don’t know how you al 


or whether when you got the pate 
working, it would-give better final r 
than we get under the present happ 
lucky scheme, for as it is now, easy n 
tends powerfully to cut itself out. 


The Trouble With Easy Mon 


I was up in New York the last of Ji 
and again the first of April. There was 
of easy money in January. Stocks had! 
going up with hardly a waver for m¢ 
My wife had grown real sentimental ; 
a young woman with a French accen 
Fifth Avenue dressmaker’s shop be 
this young woman can charm her int 
getting her two last dimensions. M 
let her know, in January, that she 
going to take a long vacation this sun 
going back to Paris; she was in a littl 
in United Dough. Man at the cigar} 
in the hotel was looking up, too; hé 
something good in Converted Motors. 
town was full of ’em. 

But along in March Old Man Ri 
handed the dream three strong kicks! 
the bloat went out of stocks with a w’ 
like a punctured tire. In April every 
was down to earth again, with tremend 
increased respect for hard money, the 
money having cut itself out. Of 4 
that’s always happening on the Stoel! 
change and in every other speculation, 
Florida speculation is better than 
Street’s, though. When a Stock Exc 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Servin Americas America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achievement and wealth, 
| S of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders of thought and action. And 
historic Washington —drawing its leaders from every section of the Union—is 
; Ari slo Cra C representative of the aristocracy of them all. 

i w) There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard cars honored 


by marked preferment — now as for a generation past. That five of the distin- 
guished jurists of the United States Supreme Court own Packard cars is but an in- 
dication of this preference among those whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 


The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congressional leaders 
who consistently favor Packard with their patronage reads like the roster of an 
American peerage. Packard could cite no stronger credentials. 


| Pe OS AID 
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Soo 


Use YALE Mono-Cells—the only 
flashlight batteries that havea posi- 
tive power protector—the Safety 
Seal. It grips the cardboard jacket to 
the cell, preventing the exposure of 
metal; absolutely repelling that ruth- 
less thief of energy—short circuit! 


YALE Mono-Cells GUARANTEE 
powerful, uniform battery light. Fit 
all tubular cases; make any flash- 
light better and YALE Flashlights 
BEST! Demand YALE! 


YALE ELECT RIG CORE: 
Chicago BROOKLYN San Francisco 
Manufacturers of 


FLASHLIGHTS + MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “A”, “B”, “CC”, STORAGE 
and DRY BATTERIES 


“A YALE Battery for Every 
Battery Need” 
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boom is over, nothing is left of it; the 
stocks are exactly what they were when the 
boom began; but I reckon that 80 per cent 
or more of all the money that’s been put 
into lot speculation in Florida has been 
spent for permanent improvements—that 
much added to the solid wealth of the state. 

The lads who devote themselves most ex- 
clusively to the pursuit of easy money 
seldom have any real coin to speak of. 
They’ve been saying for some time that 
American suckers lose $1,000,000,000 a 
year through fake stocks and other swindles. 
I'll bet that if $1,000,000,000 was garnered 
in that manner in 1924, the fakers haven’t 
got 10 per cent of it left in 1926. Almost 
always when one of ’em is pinched it turns 
out that he is broke. They used to say of 
the stock market that bears all die broke. 
They didn’t say, what is just as true, that 
bulls die broke, too, if they stick to specu- 
lation. 

I’ve often wished our currency system 
was more discriminating. Sitting in the 
bank day after day, I see deposits roll in. 
It all goes down in our books just as so 
many dollars, one dollar exactly like an- 
other. There is no way, under our system, 
of distinguishing one dollar from another. 
Yet there often is a great difference between 
one dollar and another. Month ago I took 
seven dollars out of the till and bought two 
tickets to Fritz Kreisler’s concert. When I 
came away from that concert I wouldn’t 
have pushed my wife off a pier for any- 
thing. Probably I’d have given her some 
money to buy a bar pin if she’d asked me 
for it then. I was anxious about the chil- 
dren’s education and pretty humble about 
myself. I would have been pleased to do 
something nice for somebody. 


Sheep Dollars and Goat Dollars 


Well, a friend had been after me to go 
out to see the dog races, so three or four 
evenings later I went. Noisy sort of place; 
big crowd. Took half an hour to get a race 
started and half a minute to run it. You’re 
supposed to employ the half hour milling 
around downstairs, placing your bets on 
the next race. I bet ten dollars and lost it. 
Incidentally, I saw a couple of our young 
men from the bank out there and wasn’t 
much pleased. Soon’s I got to the bank 
next morning, after making myself unpop- 
ular at breakfast, I began looking around 
for a mortgage on a widow’s only bedstead 
that I could foreclose. 

The Kreisler concert drew $6000. The 
dog races drew $6000. Both sums go into 
the bank on an exact equality. Under a 
discriminating currency system, every 
Kreisler dollar would be worth a five-dollar 
gold piece and every dog dollar a nickel. It 
isn’t only the currency system. A wise 
Government puts both enterprises down 
under the head of amusements, taxes them 
alike and gives both the same encourage- 
ment or discouragement. Everything has 
to go in broad sweeps. 

We have made a great effort, the past 
four years, to attract people and money to 
Florida—any kind of people except the kind 
that come under the criminal statutes, and 
any kind of money. But some money is 
worth more than other money. How is a 
town to tell which kind is best? 

For example, man comes here with a 
couple of thousand dollars and makes a first 
payment on a lot on South Main Street, 
then sits around until somebody else builds 
a public garage down that way, when he 
sells his lot at-a profit of $5000 and goes 
home with the loot. He hasn’t done much 
for us, has he? 

Another man comes in with a couple of 
thousand dollars and starts a cash-and- 
carry grocery on South Main. That’s a 
convenience to a good many people down 
that way; saves ’em time every day in 
their marketing. The grocer has a job fora 
couple of boys, and a girl at the cashier’s 
desk, which helps them. You’d say he earns 
his passage. 

You may take another man with $2000 
who buys a bit of that heavy soil south of 
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town and turns it into a first-rate truck 
garden—gives you good early vegetables 
where only weeds used to grow. That’s 
better than as though he had put the $2000 
in a mortgaged launch to take thumb- 
fingers out fishing in. No $2000 will be just 
like any other $2000. Ought to be a chapter 
in your currency book that would guide a 
town in its effort to attract men and money. 

But none of those people had the kind of 
money we have been trying hardest to get. 
The kind we’ve been after hardest was ex- 
emplified by the gentleman—you met him— 
who came down here with his wife and 
daughter and took a suite at a large hotel. 
He stayed four weeks and I happen to know 
that his hotel bill came to just over $2000. 
Now that money went first to Northern 
persons who hold the bonds on the hotel. 
The hotel buys a good deal of its provender 
wholesale, so that part of the money went 
out of town immediately. Also it imports 
most of its help for the season, feeding and 
lodging them in the hotel, so part of what- 
ever the gentleman paid for service went 
out of town. 

Doesn’t look as though we locally got 
very much of the man’s $2000, but he is a 
very rich and famous man; therefore he’s 
good advertising. Newspapers all over the 
country will print that So-and-So is stay- 
ing for a month at Pearly Gates. That 
naturally raises an implication in millions 
of minds that Pearly Gates must be a fine 
place to stay in, because So-and-So is rich 
enough to pick and choose his sojourning 
places. We can afford to meet him with a 
brass band and print his picture every day 
whether we get any of his money or not. 
It’s first-rate advertising. We’re trying to 
sell our town’to the public, same’s every- 
body else in Americais. Who that has any- 
thing to sell wouldn’t give a glad hand to 
5000 lines of pure reading matter? That’s 
what So-and-So is. 

He calls tourists. But tourists are an 
export trade, and I don’t believe any ex- 
port trade is quite as good as domestic 
trade. I’d rather make chewing gum to 
sell to Americans than make locomotives to 
sell to all the rest of the world. By and 
large, there’ll be less bother; you can con- 
trol it better. I used to grow the best citrus 
fruit in the world before this boom came 
along and I cut the grove up for town lots. 
There was much bother and disappoint- 
ment in selling the stuff in Northern mar- 
kets. Finally I canvassed the hotels, 
restaurants, fruit stands and even homes 
all around here—within a radius that a 
truck would reach economically—and got 
a home market. Sometimes I sold fruit for 
considerably less than I might have got by 
shipping it North, but on the whole it was 
much more satisfactory and profitable. 


Wanted—Men With Ideas 


There are a lot of little intangibles in 
selling to your neighbors, as against ex- 
porting. 

Of course, tourist business is all among 
us fellow Americans, but something of the 
same principle comes in; it’s a sort of 
export trade.. You’re an illustration. I re- 
member you used to come here some win- 
ters and go somewhere else other winters. 
You were an uncertain factor, to be worried 
about. Then you bought a house here, and 
we needn’t bother any more. Your trade 
was cinched. You’d changed over from a 
foreign customer to a home customer. If 
we can get a tourist to spend his money 
buying a home, that’s better than thesame 
amount of money spent in rent. We needn’t 
worry about him any more. There’s no 
overhead of advertising, and so on, to be 
charged against him. 

But there’s more than that. New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia have got so big 
and rich that what they’re mostly conscious 
of, collectively speaking, is indigestion. If 
you ask them what they want they’ll prob- 
ably say better workingmen’s habitations 
or more children’s playgrounds or a new 
subway. But if you drop in on any other 
American community, from 500 inhabi- 
tants up to 1,000,000, and ask what’s 
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wanted, they’ll tell you they want 
natural resources developed, more an 
ter agriculture and industry—esp: 
industry— manufactures. 

Manufactures is the word now. T 
wants more automobile factories an¢ 
Oak—whether it is North, South, E 
West—is agitated by rumors that 
body is going to start a pickle factor 
barrel factory. Manufactures is the 
Every town wants ’em. We hear ita 
Florida especially, and we’re looking a 
for natural resources that are suital 
manufactures. - 

But the place where the most imp: 
natural resources, for manufacturin; 
poses, are located is under somebody’ 
spot. Ideas, not coal or iron ore, a 
great resource for manufactures. Thi 
bald spot is just as apt to step off the 
here as anywhere else. 

The Swiss export goods, mostly 1 
factures, to the yearly value of $1) 
every man, woman and child in the 
try. They have no coal, iron, copper: 
other of the big raw materials of ind 
But they have brains and perseve 
If you can get enough ingenious and 
prising people settled in any ten 5 
miles, you will have industry. So it’s 
for us to get people to settle here | 
than simply to visit here. If they” 
a good idea under their topknots, and 
here, we shall get the benefit of it. 


Acorns of Industry 


I’m on a survey committee to loo] 
this part of the state and see where 
may be some opportunities for new 
tries. Nearly every live town has 
such committee. We’ve got a cou 
prospects now that are ready to st 
we'll help ’em raise $1,000,000. B 
dustry starts with ideas, not with mo 
always has since the first man chip 
piece of flint into an arrowhead. An 
can start anything if you’ll give hime 
money. The man I’m anxious to find 
that can show his goods without chi 
$1,000,000 admission fee. | 

To get new industries started, we’ 
to find the right men and back the 
But I’m not at all excited about thi 
who wants the community, through p 
solicitation or advertised stock sul 
tions, to build him a million-dollar 
to begin with. If any man has demons 
a million-dollar ability he can bui 
own plant. If he hasn’t demonstra 
yet, let him begin on a modest scale, i 
experiment should. : 

I’m interested in the so-called smal 
Encourage him. Every big industry 
small man once; and every time 
blockhead says the days of small be: 
are ended in the United States yo 
turn to your daily newspaper and 
that the man who started making | 
kind of hairpin ten years ago, with @ 
tal of $250, has just bought a $2! 
estate on Long Island. I say, wat 
the little fellow who has growth in hi 

You should devote a chapter of you 
rency book to conspicuous successé 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, who s 
with very little capital and ended 5 
great deal; and then to conspicuou 
ures who started with considerable ¢ 
and ended with none. Fortunately fo 
examples of conspicuous failure ¢ 
found in every community. Then yc 
draw up a diagram to illustrate thi 
ratio of capital increase like this: 


1,000 in dollars, multiplied by 1,000 in ability, 
$1,000,000. 
50,000 in dollars, multiplied by 100 in ability, 
$500,000. 
100,000 in dollars, multiplied by minus 50 in | 
equals $25,000. 
1,000,000 in dollars, multiplied by minus | 
ability, equals $0. 


If you are too lazy to do it yoursel 
can get somebody to work it out inf 
curves. Of course all these are only 
dom suggestions. But I hope you 
apply yourself to the subject and | 
something worth while out of that bo 
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ken Lockhart 
was flagged in as 
the winner at the 
Indianapolis Speed- 
way on May 31, a 
Champion equipped 
car had won this 
great motor classic 
for the third succes- 
sive time. 


Champion — 
for cars other 
than Fords— 


packed in the 
Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 


Champion X— 


exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60 cents each. 
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CHAMPION 
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No matter how fine or well made the 
motor car you drive, its satisfactory 
performance is absolutely dependent on 
its spark plugs. That is why engineers 
who design the finest cars made, both in 
this country and Europe, have selected 
Champions as standard equipment and 
why two out of three motorists the 
world over buy Champions regularly. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a 
longer time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 
miles service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored 
and their cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 
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GREATER 
KEENNESS 
and GREATER 
RIGIDITY 


T takes substance to give 

a keen edge—sowe make 
Ever-Ready Blades of rigid, 
rugged, reinforced steel, tem- 
pered to perfection, ground 
to microscopic fineness. 


It takes a blade with 
backbone to give a clean 
shave—so we put a back- 
bone of solid steel on each 
Ever-Ready Blade. 


Contrast the Ever-Ready 
(A) to the wafer-like blade 
(B). Notice the heavy steel 
body of the Ever-Ready. 
Notice the perfect bevel 
edge which can be compared 
only to the edge of an old- 
fashioned straight razor. 
No wonder Ever-Ready 
outlasts, out-shaves, out- 
economizes everything that 
ever tackled a beard! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the perfectly bal- 
anced razor. It gives faster shaves 
and makes faster friends. If your 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t batting 
1.000, our service department 
will repair it or replace it! Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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” 
Che bel dentin! 
Che Mussolin’!”’ 


Which, freely translated, means, “Bully 
for Ben! 

You can tell by his teeth he’s a leader of 
men.” 


The King Grants an Audience 
to a Humble Blacksmith 


One day within the Quirinal the king was 
sitting pensively, 
Reading news and book reviews while 
sipping cups of tea, 
When he murmured to his queenie, ‘‘This 
Benito Mussolini 
Has done his bit for sunny It, it rather 
seems to me. 
Don’t you think we should invite him to our 
palace and requite him? 
But he’s lowly born and wholly strange 
to regal pomp, ’tis said. 
Yet I'll pay his service loyal with approving 
words and royal, 
Though he’s humble and may mumble.”’ 
Quoth the queen, ‘‘Oh, go ahead!”’ 
So they sent the king’s equerry to produce 
the hero hairy; 
Entered soon a brawny blacksmith in a 
uniform quite sweeto. 
Said the king, ‘“‘Pray don’t be nervous. 
Let me say how well you serve us. 
We will treat you as an equal. Please 
sit down, my good Benito. 


“Now, my worthy Mussolini, I was saying 
to my queenie # 
“Izzat so?”’ remarked II Duce, leaning 
gently on the throne. 
“Sire, my time you mustn’t fritter with 
orations sweet or bitter; 
Public speaking I’ve discouraged—with 
exception of my own. 
Good my liege, I’ve made this journey 
with a power of attorney —— 
No, you needn’t stop to read it. 
the proper place to sign. 
Also here’s a proclamation which you’re 
giving to the nation 
And awaits your royal signature along 
the dotted line. 
There! Now put your mind to rest, sire. 
I admit I’ve done my best, sire. 
I’ve crushed the malefactors and the 
Short and Ugs I’ve beat. 
As you doubtless have diskivvered, while 
the spineless sat and shivered 
Your fair country I’ve delivered—and 
I’m holding the receipt.” 


Here’s 


The kingly mouth was opening, but 
Mussolin’ was garrulous: 
“Now take my Roman Empire—won’t it 
be a load of fun! 
Though the overhead might irk us, we 
could start a Roman circus, 
And we’ve lots of ruined hippodromes 
where chariot teams could run. 
Each policeman in a tunic with a sword 
extremely Punic 
And our senators in togas, weaving vine 
leaves in their hair; 
Roman flappers wearing sandals, Roman 
sheiks enacting scandals 
And Petronius to write his views on 
What the Men Will Wear! 
We'll revive the ancient glory, do it multo 
con amore, 
And the part of Julius Czesar must be 
powerfully portrayed.” 

“Ceesar!”’ gasped the king. ‘What kind, 
sir, of a man have you in mind, 
sir?” 

Smiled Benito, “I can find, sir, just the 
model, ready made.” 


So Benito left his monarch sitting pretty in 
the Quirinal, 
A-blinking and a-thinking of the law of 
the majority, 
And he sighed, “If there is any psycho- 
analyzing Bennie 
We can find this fellow’s complex. 
Maybe it’s inferiority.” 
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The Course of Empire—Continued 


The U. S. ambassador, living in Rome, 
Was making himself, so he thought, quite 
at home; 
But the empire was giving him pains in the 
dome. 
Day after day marched the new Roman 
legions, 
Kicking up dust round the Appian regions. 
Bersaglieri 
And carabinieri, 
Armed with thick books, were beginning to 
stammer 
Nouns and subjunctives from Green’s 
Latin Grammar. 
Round the old rivers with back fires and 
shivers 
Chariot racers in secondhand flivvers 
Practiced their stuff 
Till the boss said, “Enuf.” 


Then the embassy shook with a crisis 
quite rough, 
When a very wild Harvard boy, siding with 
Mars, 
Bunched up his paw 
And punched in the jaw 
A guide named Astrologo, Seer of Stars. 
The lad went to jail, where he tried to 
explain 
How he’d taken the name Mussolini in 
vain. 
Pretty soon he was freed, at Benito’s 
command, 
To study some laws that I can’t understand. 


Soon after this the ambassador met 
The great Mussolin’ o’er a plate of spaghet’. 
“Well, Mussolinissimo,” thus he began, 
“How goes the new empire according to 
plan?” 
“Oh, so-so.” Il Duce sat twisting a length 
Of that tape-measure food which gives 
Italy strength. 
“Too bad,” the ambassador gently pursued, 
“That a wild lady Irisher acted so rude 
And attempted to shoot 
Off the end of your snoot.”’ 
“It’s all in the day,” shrugged the strenuous 
gent. 
“My nose wasn’t scratched, but the bul- 
let was bent. 
Speaking of empires’’—II Duce looked 
wistful— 
“The fellow who starts one does sure get a 
fistful. 
Twenty-four hours in the day isn’t ample. 


“Yesterday now—let’s take that for exam- 

ple. 

Rising at five, I awoke my stenographer, 

Dictated notes for my autobiographer; 

Dictated speeches to stir up that saucy 
man 

Known to Berliners as Chancellor 
Stresemann; 

Dictated one to the mayor of Venice, 

Sternly discouraging gondola tennis. 

Two hours of steady dictating, they say, 

Is a very good start for a dictator’s day. 


“Breakfast at seven with twenty-six en- 

voys, 

Scientists, poets and newspaper pen boys 

Whom I asked for advice in their epigrams 
speedy, 

Limited mostly to, ““Yes—yes, indeedy!”’ 

Time being short, I was through at 9:30, 

Mentioning some who were doing us 
dirty, 

Rapidly taking a few referenda 

On how we could capture some more 


Irredenta. 

’Twas all confidential. By this you may 
guess 

My speech wasn’t mentioned except in the 
press. 


“Then to the radio, where I addressed 
A million Fascisti, my bravest and best, 
Pleasing the boys of the Po and the Arno 
With humorous anecdotes touching 
Locarno. 


ROMAN UMPIRE | 


“T spoke at a Quirinal luncheon at o 
And showed how our destiny follay 
sun. 
Old Gabe D’Annunzio flew in a rag 
At the thought of another man’s ho| 
the stage. 


“Right after luncheon I did some « 
jobs 

Like posing for statues and drilling | 
gobs, 

Holding my box at a bicycle race 

And cornerstone laying all over the 


“At three, in an airplane which veer 
a ship a-lee, 
Off through the clouds to my provir| 
Tripoli. 
There midst the mullas | 
And dusky Abdullahs 
I uttered a sermon more ringing thi 
Sulla’s. 
Then gesturing wide o’er the landsc 
palmy, | 
I thundered, ‘Che bel! | 
With a summer hotel 
And Addison Mizner and land sai 
balmy . 
We'll have a Miami!’”’ 


The Course of Empire—Conel 


He paused momentarily, spooned za a 
And looked like a bust of Napole on 
“My!” the ambassador said. “Yo u’ 
sublime! ‘ee 

But what do you do with the rest of 
time?’ a 

“T wait,” he remarked, “‘till emerger 
rise, 4 

Then trust in my talent to spring a su 


“But’’—here a small shadow obscur 
bold gaze— a 
“My empire is baffling in several wa 
I’ve standardized glory and subsidi 
wealth, 
Stabilized schools and a new board 
health; 
I’ve fitted our banners with S. P. Q. 
Opened the temples of Neptune 
Mars, | 
Taught each policeman to stick out 
beezer | 
And flag all the traffic with cries, 
‘Ave Cesar!’ 
Yet spite of my plan q 
The average man, 
Milanese peasant or Florentine yeo! 
Looks ’bout as much like a classical f 
As Governor Smith like the Princ 
Sudan. 


“Now, signor, you see what the need 
race is— 

Efficiency worked on a quantity bas 
A man with a dream | 
And a practical scheme | 

To turn all our lung power | 

And throat power and tongue power 
Back into steam. 

A two-fisted fighter who’s out for th 

pennant 

And able to be Mussolini’s lieutenan 

Now who in America can you sugge 


The U. S. ambassador pulled down 
vest. 
“The job you require 
Is plenty for two, sir. 
I think I might wire 
And see what I can do, sir.’ 
“Bellissima!” fearless Benito exla 
“What are their claims? 

What are their names ?”’ 
“The one is our champion human got 
Sniffing fresh blood so you think i 

vanilla. 
His name’s Giovanni— Jack—Dem 
And Lordy! 
The other’s adroit, 
For he lives in Detroit 
And is known to the neighbors . 


Fordi.” 


HERE may be finer points in 
other departments of The Grand 
Old Game, but nothing gives the 
average golfer such joy as does dis- 
tance on his shots from the tee. 


There are finer points in the com- 
petition of making and selling tires, 
but regularly to deliver tires that 
will out-distance rivals is the great- 
est source of satisfaction to those 
who make and sell them. 


There may be real art in the de- 
sign of a tread, real engineering in 
the construction that enables a tire 
to flex properly for comfort, but if 
it fail to deliver distance—mileage 
beyond compare—there is no joy in 
the making of it. 


The great Hardware Wholesalers 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


' 


Distance Lends Enchantment 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Heavy Duty Cords 
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who first sponsored Mansfield Tires 
made distance—the ability regularly 
to deliver more mileage—the prime 
requisite of Mansfields. 


And they gave us an advantage 
with which to work for distance— 
the lowest cost distribution ever 
enjoyed by a maker of tires. 


Mansfields are now rated great 
tires by a great and growing public 
endorsement because they do regu- 
larly out-distance their greatest 
rivals. 


On the practical side, since they 
cost you no more per wheel, they 
cost you less per mile and turn out 
to be not only the most satisfactory 
but the least expensive tire equip- 
ment you can have on your car. 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


ilt — Not to Undersell, 


but = 


Rated great 
tires by a great and 
growing public 
endorsement. 


.e Cost of Distribution is Lower — The Standard of Quality is Higher 


to Overserve 


| 
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here can be” 


’ WET RUBBER 
yash / 


Mid-summer, nosnow or ice this side e of Yukon 
Territory. So you sail along over smooth con- 
crete roads with never a thought of anti-skid 
chains—even after the first drops of rain turn 
into a steady shower. 


But remember: Wet rubber always slips, and it 
isn’t only when you jam on your brakes that you’ll 
start skidding. It’s the unexpected side slip—the 
terrible skid—that catches you unawares and 
throws your car out of control. 


Don’t take a chance! Put on WEED Chains and 
drive a little slower at the first drop of rain. ... 
(you can’t hurry once you land in the 
hospital). 


WEED Chains have stopped wet rubber from 
skidding for 23 years. You can identify them 
by their red connecting hooks, galvanized 
side chains, and brass-plated cross chains with 
the name WEED stamped on every hook. 


RIC, 
COMPANY Inc. 


tn business 
for your safety 


Don’t risk a skid ~ use 


WEED CHAIN 


Standard for 23 years 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Makers of Weed Bumpers and Weed Levelizers 


a) Compromise with Soi 


D 


and the bacon crisp. Mr. Tutt laid the 
trout in the fat and held the pan over the 
fire. A delicious smell of bacon, coffee and 
wood smoke filled the air. The young man 
had thrown himself at full length on his 
back, his hat over his eyes. 

“This is the life!” he sighed ecstatically. 
“What does anybody live in the city for? 
I’d rather have a morning like this than a 
whole winter of plays and movies and jazz 
parlors!” 

Mr. Tutt lifted the frying pan off the fire, 
poured out the coffee and took from his 
waistcoat pocket the bottle containing the 
opaque liquid—condensed milk. 

“Hash pile. Come and get it,” 
“Chow, I suppose you’d call it.” 

““How’d you guess that?” 

“Way you hold yourself, and—well, I 
know a soldier when I see one.” 

Reuben Hayes sat down cross-legged be- 
fore the fire and unwrapped a paper parcel. 

“That’s right! I was top sergeant for 
eighteen months. Buta lot of good the war 
did me! I came out as hard-boiled as those 
eggs.” 

He did not look it. There was nothing 
cynical in his expression, which was rather 
that of discontent. Mr. Tutt offered him a 
stogy. ‘‘Come from around here?” 

“Yep. My folks have always lived in 
Pottsville. I went to school in that old red 
shack on top of the hill—Number Three. 
It’s all fallen to pieces now.” 

Mr. Tutt passed him the so-called malt 
extract again. 

“That’s the real stuff!’”’ Hayes wiped 
his lips with the back of hishand. “‘I hada 
girl here, too, but I never came back after 
the war. It filled me up with a lot of no- 
tions. Seeing the world—all that sort of 
rot, you know. I wishit hadn’t. I married 
and—oh, hell!—I know now the country’s 
the only thing I care for! I haven’t had a 
vacation—a real one—since I went into the 
insurance company. I’ve had my nose to 
the grindstone now for seven years. I’m 
sick of it!” 

“Any kids?” 

The young man’s face lightened. 

“Yep. Two—boy and girl. They’re all 
right. But I hate to bring ’em up in the 
city. It’s no place for children.” 

He lifted his lancewood rod affection- 
ately. It was badly warped, the brass 
showed through the nickel of the ferrules, 
and the most of the varnish had disap- 
peared. 

“First time I’ve used my old rod since I 
left here. It used to belong tomy dad. He 
was a great old scout. I keep it in the cor- 
ner back of my bed in the flat. My wife 
wanted to chuck it out.” 

“Ts she a country girl?” 

Hayes grunted. 

“Minnie? She can’t breathe out of the 
Subway. But I must hand it to her for the 
way she put it over me, pretending she was 
all for the big open spaces where men were 
males. She had some poetry she used to 
shoot at me: 


he said. 


““Under the wide and starry sky . . . 
Gladly did I live and gladly die. . . . 


“To hear her talk you’d have thought 
that she was the original simple home-loving 
country girl, with domesticity for her mid- 
dle name. Spends most of her time at the 
movies. She’d have me out to a cabaret 
every night in the week if I’d let her.” 

“Don’t you like to dance?” 

“Me? I’m usually too dog-gone tired! 
Besides, I object to the way the women get 
themselves up nowadays. I hate to see her 
with practically nothing on above her waist 
and her legs showing from the knees down. 
I like some hair on the head and clothes on 
the body. Too much paint!” 

““Weren’t you in love with her when you 
married her?” 

“T suppose I was.” 

“How is she with the children?”’ 

“Oh, all right enough. They’re fine kids. 


But this is what they ought to have! It - 


would give ’em the right start.’ He th 
back luxuriously against a stump. “ r 
ought to be able to get away every on jj 
while—have a little fun! A fellow \g 
intended to spend his life like a squirt j 
cage, running round and round un 
dies. Ain’t this great? I could lie h: 
day—but I can’t!” 

He had taken apart his rod and 7 
got up and held out his hand. 

“T spoiled your sport this | 
Tutt. You go ahead now and fish tk) 
of the stream by yourself. I’ve got) 
back anyway. So long!” 


II 


ITH a wave of his hand li 
plunged into the woods. Heh. 
fear of getting lost, for he had sho 
trapped through them from boyhood | 
stinctively, turning away from the ]) 
he soon came upon a disused path 
path he had once habitually taken wi 
boy as a short cut to school. How wei 
ful to be looking up through the tri 
that immaculate blue sky again! Ity): 
most as if he had never been away at I 
The heat and the weight of his cate] 
slowed his pace, and by the time hi 
reached the edge of the pond he was 4 
to rest and smoke a pipe. A patch of n 
invited him. There was something fa} 
about the spot. That big canoe viel 
there seemed like an old friend. Anch 
he remembered. Somewhere on the | 
of the birch he and Mary Smith hade 
their initials. Could it have been ten % 
ago? First he had carved his and thes 
had borrowed his knife and cut hers | 
was sure that day that she cared fori 
although nothing had been said. Newt 
less, he had not dared to carve a 
around the initials. If only he had! 
different everything might have been 
how could one tell? She had neve; 
swered his letter! Curse the war; i) 
played heck with everything! She 
married now and lived in Chicago;| 
was all he knew about her. Resi 
head against a trunk, Reuben Hay« 
asleep. 
He was awakened by the snap 
twig. Someone was coming througif 
woods, following the path. It could 1!) 
Mr. Tutt, for he was in the other 
tion. Then he caught a flash of colo} 
perceived that a woman had come out< 
among the trees and was standing I 
the birch. For a moment the illusio) 
complete. He was positive that ifj 
Mary Smith. Then he realized, altti 
her back was turned to him, that! 
woman was considerably older than li 
She had not seen him, and in order this 
might not be startled when she did: 
rustled the leaves beside him and coul 
The woman turned round. There w 
mistaking the tilt of that chin. Ii 
Mary! 
Reuben Hayes scrambled to his feet 
felt as though he were drowning; his» 
about to burst. 
“Hello, Mary,” he said, walking s si 
towards her. ‘It’s me—Reuben.” 
at that distance he could see the flustii 
spread like a magenta stain across hei 
face. She put her hand, palm down, qu 
against the birch trunk. \ 
“Why, Reuben, what are you i 
here?. I thought you lived in New Yi 
She might be older, but her voice wa 
changed. 
Her obvious embarrassment gavell 
back his self-possession. | 
“TI do,’ he answered coolly. “I 
came back to give the old place the 
over. Some time since we met! 12 
you’re married.” | 
“ce Yes.”’ 
She was looking at him with a pitifu' 
pealing stare. 
“Well, so am I! 
name?” 


— 


What’s your 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Ir you would have a car that 
escapes monotonous conven- 
tionality 

—if you would have a car 
built to do things that no other 
car can do, and does them 


—you can hardly fail to ap- 
preciate these rather interest- 
ing and characteristic points 
about Marmon. 


Ta The New Marmon overhead 
valve engine, with double-fire 
ignition, pioneered by Mar- 
MON, is the most highly de- 
veloped motor of its size in 
the world. 


2| Maroon 112-pound crank- 
shaft is the heaviest and most 
rigid in any motor car, thereby 
eliminating ‘‘“whip’”’ and 
vibration. 


3] Diamond-cut engine bearings, 
considered a marvel of manu- 
facturing precision, contribute 
to practically inexhaustible 
long life of engine. 


4| System of lubricating bear- 
ings under pressure not dupli- 
cated in any other car: from 
8 to 1o gallons of oil per 


nde 


% 


5] 


O} 


5] 
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MARMON MOTOR 


Seas 


minute pass through hollow 
crankshaft, cooling as well as 
lubricating the bearings. 


The most accessible engine in 
the fine car field, contributing 
to low cost of maintenance. 


Patented two-piece pistons, 
produced without regard to 
expense, but only with a view 
to results, combine the ad- 
vantages of both cast iron and 
aluminum. 


Three-Way Oil Purifier, in- 
troduced by Marmon, keeps 
the engine constantly supplied 
with clean, pure oil. Positive 
and _fool- proof in operation. 
Saves the owner the annoy- 
ance of frequent oil change. 


Exclusive, patented shock- 
resisting frame, 10 inches deep 
—with built-in steel running 
boards (“side bumpers”) one 
of the reasons why Marmon 
is the “‘safest car in the world”’ 


Compensating rear springs, 
exclusive with Marmon—the 
most advanced of all American 
spring construction—one of 
the chief reasons why Mar- 
MON is the “easiest riding car 
in the world”’ 


CAykac O MP ANeY 


NA 


Ade 


ore TT 


AN INTERESTING 5 MINUTES 
for People who would know how atruls, ly fine car ts made) 


To} Safety steering gear, made 
by Marmon, is thirty times 
stronger than engineers con- 
sider to be actually necessary. 


TT} Quiet, permanently adjusted 
rear axle, made in the Mar- 
MON plant, is the strongest for 
its weight in the world. 


These are but a few of the high 
points of design and painstak- 
ing care which go into every 
Marmon car—technical details 
of course, but typical of the 
Marmon policy of building to 
an tdeal—not to a conventional 
mould—or to a price. 


To MAKE certain that every car is 
up to Marmon standards, the chassis 
is completely manufactured in the 
Marmon plant. In fact, MArmMon 
goes further in this vital respect than 
other American builders of fine cars 
(15,859 operations are performed in 
the Marmon factory to build one stand- 
ard Marmon Car). 


If you would know more of Mar- 
MON’S distinctive and unusual con- 
struction we suggest that you look 
over a Marmon quite carefully in the 
nearest Marmon salesroom. 


Cars sold, if desired, on convenient Credit Plan. 
welve distinct models to choose from 


PNR PAWN, AP Cy ers 
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“The Business of Buying a 
Heating System” 


—written to help you solve a vital, complex problem 


HICH heating system? Among all the decisions which 
confront the owner or prospective owner of a residence 
or other building, none is more important than this. 


For the home owner, the heating system is usually the largest 
single investment for equipment. For the industrial or commer- 
cial owner, it is a vital economic factor. It affects the permanent 
value of any structure probably more than any other one factor. 


‘The Business of Buying a Heating System"’ has been prepared 
for those who wish to approach the problem with the thorough- 
ness its importance deserves. We have tried to clarify its com- 
plexities, to dig down to fundamentals, to distinguish between 
the applications of steam, vapor and hot water to buildings of 
different types and sizes, to present concise facts on the fuel 
question, to cite definite comparisons of economy in operation, 
definite examples of convenience and efficiency. 


It is a thoroughly readable book, written from the layman's 


viewpoint, interesting as well as informative. Wesuggest that you 


send for it now, while there is still ample time to study the 


problems from every 


angle. A request will bring you your copy. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“How Much Should the Heating 
System Cost in Relation to the Total 
Building Investment?” 


What part should it play in the 
operating budget? 


Heating systems for the home and 
for other kinds of buildings. 


Sp 


Fuels — their cost and availability. 


These are a few of the important 
topics covered in ‘““The Business of 
Buying a Heating System’’. Write 
for a copy of this book. 


SPENCER Single-Grate Heater 


encer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal ~ Averages $7 less per ton = Less attention required 
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‘‘Hammerton.” 

‘“‘Hammerton!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Ham- 
merton! Sounds kind of funny, doesn’t it? 
Mary Hammerton!”’ 

He came close and looked down at her, 
She was prettier than ever. At two inches 
she was a million miles from him. 

“That was a nice trick you played me,” 
he said. 

“Trick! What trick?” 

“Dumping me that way. Not answering 
my letter!’’ 

The blood left her cheeks. 

“T never got any letter!” 

“Never got my letter! Not the one I 
mailed from Camp Upton?” 

“‘T never received it!’ she told him in a 
frightened voice. ‘I thought—I thought— 
you weren’t—interested in me!”’ 

“Not interested—after walking out with 
you all those years. What did you expect?” 

“You never said anything!’’ Her eyes 
hung on him, pleading. 

“‘T guess you knew how I felt all right,” 


| he grumbled. ‘‘The last time I saw you was 


right under this very tree. You were leav- 
ing next day for a month’s visit to your 
aunt in Troy—that’s right, isn’t it? I 
wanted to ask you to marry me, but some- 
how I didn’t have the nerve. We carved 
our initials—yours just under mine. I re- 
member wondering what you’d say if I 
took the knife and carved a heart around 
’em—whether that wouldn’t be a good way 
to propose to you. But I was too much of a 
saphead! SoI wrote you instead—to Troy! 
And you never answered!” 

She put her hand to her breast. “‘ You— 
you—wanted—to marry me!”’ 

“Sure! And when I didn’t hear from 
you, I enlisted. Now I’m married myself. 
Curse the luck!”’ 

Her eyes filled, and removing her hand 
from the birch, she felt in her pocket for her 
handkerchief. 

“Oh, Reuben!” ‘ 

She had gone dead pale. Her hand 
slipped from the trunk and he caught her in 
his arms. 

“Mary, darling, if I’d only known!” 

She clung to him, sobbing. It was the 
first time they had ever embraced and he 
strained her to him fiercely, as if to compen- 
sate for what he had lost. His lips sought 
her temples, her eyes, her hair. 

“ec Mary ! ” 

“Reuben!” 

Over her shoulder, indelibly cut in the 
curled and blackened bark of the old birch, 
as if forever, he saw the initials which their 
hands had carved. 


RH 
MS 


Around them someone had carved a 
heart. 

“Who put the heart there?”’ he de- 
manded. “It wasn’t there before!”’ 

“T did,’’ she whispered, “after I came 
back from Troy that time—and found 
you’d gone away. I always hoped that 
you’d come back!”’ 

For a brief space there was nothing to be 
heard except the tinkle of the brook. Over- 
head a Peabody bird was calling to its un- 
seen mate. 

“Well, I have, Mary!’’ he assured her. 
“Here I am!”’ 

mI 

T WAS half-past six o’clock before Mr. 

Tutt unjointed his rod, and lighting his 
last stogy, turned his back on Chasm Pond 
and started homeward through the woods. 
He had had a long day; but though his 
basket was heavy, his heart was light. 
Could it be that already he had compassed 
the allotted span of. years? It seemed no 
time at all since he had been a barefoot boy 
wading the brook on his father’s farm and 
trudging the dusty road to the old school- 
house. It was all so much more vivid than 
the years between. That village school had 
shaped his life, such as it had been. And 
now that life was nearly over, sinking like 
the sun which was flooding the trees all 
about him with a mellow amber light. Just 


' such a mellow light flooded the old man’s 
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soul as he tramped along the path ty 
the highroad, and the song in it wasr 
like that of the flutings of the 
veeries and wood thrushes amor! 
branches above his head. 

“A fellow has got to quit sometin’ 
thought. “After all, it’s not when y| 
but how you die. I’ve beaten my Eg) 
namesake by fifty-eight years alread 

Soon he reached an open field } 
which the path led into the full glory; 
sunset. Tier on tier, the blue ridges») 
away, one behind another, into thet 
furnace of the west. The world, dr 
with gold, was spread out like a mz 
red and green fields taking the pl 
counties—a map tinted by a Leo 
opalescent, glowing—with ladders 0; 
tic light leaning against the open wi] 
of eternity. 

Mr. Tutt pulled down his hat bri) 
crossed the field to where the saggir’ 
of old Number Three stood on the j 
the hill, just above the road. Surely) 
been an inspiring place for a school) 
What child, gazing down upon the; 
ming ocean of field, farm and fores' 
lifted to the horizon’s edge, but mus} 
felt his heart flutter in answer to t 
above the ridge pole. % 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


Obviously, it had been abandone 
time, for the windows were empty 
the roof had partially fallen in, and 
and burdocks had crowded up abi 
open door. A shaft from the sun, n 
level with the old man’s eyes, shot t 
the windows and illuminated the ir: 
He pushed through the shrubber 
gazed sadly upon the desolation of | 
tion within, which reeked with the « 
animals and decay. Was it possibl! 
the children of Turkey Hollow ha) 
studied and played in such a tiny! 
The timbers and baseboards had] 
gnawed by woodchucks and the flo 
littered with the evidences of their pri 
as well as with empty cans, broken |} 
and bricks and mortar from the E | 
while in one place it had rotted aw 
tirely and a poor little desk lay upsidl 
in the excavation with its legs in the! 

Mr. Tutt, stepping gingerly amo; 
débris, made his way to the platfc 
which had stood the teacher’s desk. ' 
were no windows here and this had a) 
space for the blackboard, which was) 
and still bore tracings of names and jj 
In the center was a rude attempt at ¢¢ 
tion in scrolls of colored chalk: 


ROLL OF HONOR 
July 4, 1912 


The names were there, faint bi 
legible. 

Honor! His mind flew back oves 
years to the schoolhouse of his ow! 
hood. It had vanished long ago 1) 
place to an edifice of marble, brick <1 
diana limestone, with auditorium, » 
tory and sick room, a trained nurse | 
diploma in dietetics, an athletic ins! 
and a moving-picture machine. Dit 
perfectly equipped buildings stand) 
equally elevated set of ideals? Did1 
two hundred and fifty thousand do: 
stitution teach a higher standard of! 
than the little old red schoolhouse t 
crossroads? 

He put on his glasses and studil 
names—pioneer names from Vermo' 
Massachusetts, whose owners had t! 
west in their covered wagons a col) 
centuries or more ago. He shook h! 

¢ 
g 
1 
| 
f 


doubtfully. Were we holding up? W 
rugged virtues of our forefathers be’ 
dermined by material selfishness un’ 
guise of individualism? Did idea 
their place in a world where ev 
seemed to be for himself and the dev‘ 
the hindmost? Where the children 1 
declined to accept any responsibilits 
cause they had not been consulted! 
being brought into the world; andy 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
the parents, having brought them there, 
refused to acknowledge any duty on the 
ground that they themselves were entitled 
to live their own lives! What sort of lives 
were the boys and girls on that roll of honor 
leading now? 

The sunlight faded as he stood there, and 
by the time he made his exit the bonfire in 
the west had sunk to smoldering embers. 

A hundred yards down the road Sheriff 
Moses Higgins was waiting in his flivver to 
take him back to Pottsville. 

“Any luck?” he asked, as Mr. Tutt 
climbed in beside him. 

“Well,’”’ answered the lawyer, ‘‘as the 
old Nantucket skipper said, after a three 
years’ cruise, ‘We didn’t get no whales, but 
we had a darn fine sail!’ I didn’t get no 
whales, but I had a grand day.” 

“Folks most always gits something at 
Chasm Brook.” 

“There were trout enough—only I didn’t 
hook ’em. There was another fellow just 
ahead of me. He got a fine string.” 

““Who was the son of a gun?” inquired 
the sheriff. 

““A young man who sayd his name was 
Hayes.” 

“Rube! I heard he wasin town. Well, I 
guess he deserves a day’s sport. He’s had 
tough luck. Everybody thought he was 
going to marry Mary Smith— Doc Smith’s 
daughter—over to Patterson Corners. 
They was just about the same age and al- 
ways together—childhood sweethearts, you 
know. But the war come along and turned 
everything topsy-turvy, and Rube, he ran 
into a flibbertigibbet of a girl over on 
t’other side—one o’ them war-workin’ 


vamps in uniform that handed out ciga- - 


rettes—and married her. She’s led him a 
fine chase ever since, they tell me!”’ 

‘“What happened to the other girl?” in- 
quired Mr. Tutt. 

“Oh, she hung round awhile and finally 
married a dry-goods man named Hammer- 
ton from Chicago. I kin remember when 
she was the prize scholar back there on the 
hill in old Number Three and pretty as a 
picter. She’s had a rough time, too, I 
reckon. This here feller she married is one 
o’ them fly guys that knows it all. Wants 
her to doll up all the time and go caperin’ 
round with him. Mary was always the 
quiet sort who liked to stay home with her 
folks. She’d never been to the city before 
she got married. I guess it kind of sur- 
prised her.”’ 

“The city surprises a lot of people!” 

‘“Her dad says she’s mighty dissatisfied 
in spite of the fact she’s got a couple of nice 
babies. Says she wants to live in the coun- 
try, but natcherly her husband won’t let 
her.” 

It was nearly dark and the stars were be- 
ginning to glitter above the saffron of the 
afterglow as they passed a two-story brick 
schoolhouse at the foot of the hill, on the 
outskirts of the town. The sheriff waved his 
hand. ‘‘That’s the new grammar school. 
Cost forty-eight thousand dollars.” 

“How long has it been built?”’ 

“Thirteen years next autumn. The old 
one top o’ the hill was just halfway be- 
tween, Pottsville and Patterson Corners. 
We had a typhoid scare the summer of 1912 
and held school in the P. of H. Hall the next 
winter. Follerin’ spring the folks over to 
Patterson concluded they’d build one of 
their own and we decided to do the same 
thing, and they just let old Number Three 
fall to pieces the way it is now. Kind ofa 
shame, ain’t it, to see the old landmarks 
go? ” 

Ma Best was standing on the front steps 
of the Phoenix Hotel. 

“Supper’s waiting for you. Thought you 
must ’a’ fallen into the pond and drownded 
yourself or suthin’!”’ she declared. ‘“‘ Where 
on earth have you been all day? Ketch any 
fish? Won’t you join us, sheriff?” 

But the sheriff had other engagements, 
and after shaking hands with Mr. Tutt, be- 
gan his customary series of attempts to 
start his car. 

Above the uproar, ma called to him, 
“Who do you s’pose I saw git off the train 
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this mornin’? Mary Smith! She 
just too sweet for anything! Said 


come for a three weeks’ visit to her fe 
Sheriff Higgins abruptly shut off t 
and turned around. 
“Holy crickets!”” he ejaculated. 
don’t say! Did you know Rube Hay 
in town?” 
“e No ! ” 
“Well, he is! 


2 ee 


aa 


Mr. Tutt ran acro, 
fishing up on Chasm Brook.” . 
Ma Best shrugged her stout shoulcs 
“‘T don’t see what business it is of 
they both are here together!” sh 
| 


tested. ‘‘The poor things!” 


IV 


EVER, since the trial of Skint) 
Tramp for the murder of the Hei} 
Turkey Hollow, had the town of Pot) 
boiled with such excitement as tha, 
erated by the simultaneous arrival att 
Smith and Reuben Hayes. Village| 
Pottsville are apt to be hotbeds of | 
cion, and in this instance events seer\ 
justify it, for the two former sweet; 
made no concealment of the fact e | 
were passing most of their time irs 
other’s company. They had both bee) 
ular in the town as young people, sol\ 
they had lived there, but now the fact 
they had deserted the home of their ) 
was held up against them as an added; 
for resentment. | 
There were, in short, but two opi 


among the inhabitants as to the suy 
action of Mary Smith and Reuben 
in utilizing their native place as a | 
vous—on the one hand that it was 
creet if not indelicate, and upon El 
that it was simply scandalous. Ey 
Pennypacker, who in view of his h 
adventure with Zaida, the zingaro 
might have hesitated to juggle with 
eggshells, ventured the unabashed ass 
that considerin’ Pottsville hadn’t beei 
enough for Reuben Hayes and Mary 
to stay in, their joint return under t) 
cumstances was an insult to the re) 
and ethical sentiment of the commut 
general and of the Sacred Camels of 
Menelik in particular. ! 
Gossip, constructed like the me) 
nest of straws and mud, related how 
ben and Mary had been engaged, quae 
and then had each married out of | 
only to find that they still loved} 
other; that they had continued to } 
spond, had met surreptitiously in! 
places, and had now selected Pottsvé 
the safest place to carry on their | 
liaison. Indeed, Toggery Bill Gook) 
cure in the knowledge that there wo! 
thirty-eight good and true Camels | 
back, seriously proposed during a | 
that the Abyssinian Brotherhood, 
adorned Reuben Hayes with a coat) 
and chicken feathers, should ride him 
town upon a rail. To which, durir 
pause following the suggestion, Mr. 
had replied: | 
“Nonsense, Brother Gookin! Ify| 
going to ride on a rail every man who) 
like to go out walking with an attr! 
young married woman, you'll have to? 
with me!” P| 
This state of affairs had continu) 


Tutt, thoroughly tired after a long? 
fishing, was about to go to bed, he wi 
formed by Ma Best that Reuben Hay‘ 
Mrs. Hammerton were downstairi 
wished to see him. 

“And they’ré up to no good, in myf 
ion!” she remarked, eying him sev! 
“‘T suspicion what they’re after is for 3! 
fix it up somehow so’s they kin get mi! 
Now, don’t you do it! This is a respea 


town and there ain’t never been at 


q 


divorce in it, so far as I know, andnf 
behavin’ neither, exceptin’ that ol 
Pennypacker, and I reckon his wife 
him pay good and plenty for whatev 
tics he cut up with that gypsy woma’ 
Mr. Tutt, who had removed his sho§ 
waistcoat, and was sitting with his ) 
stockinged feet crossed upon the tabl 
(Continued on Page 48) : 
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emer to the cars... 


gRRY,’ says the loading boss, as his 
tush the precious bales from the 
Prlorry says 
(yardmaster, as the butting switch 
{nes make up the train... . “Hurry,” 
_the engineer, as he waits for the 
ws that clear the tracks. 


angway for the Silk Special—the 
1runs from division to division. And 
from Seattle, across the continental 
de, and down the long, long slope to 
Atlantic, the best men and the finest 
ng stock available take their priceless 
to to the New York market. Passing 
td freights and milk trains. Passing 
s waiting on sidings. Taking the right 
yay even from the haughty, brass- 
id limiteds, the Silk Special hums on. 
ning against time. Taking no chances. 
“ing few stops. 


| 
(2) 


NEW YORK ° 


The value of the merchandise carried 
by the Silk Special runs well into the 
millions. And every hour that this mer- 
chandise is in transportation represents 
a dead loss to its shippers. Not only in 
interest on the amount invested, but 
also in insurance and in lost opportunities 
for sales. No wonder that one of our 
largest railroads extends itself to the ut- 
most to save its customers the time that 


saves their money. 


In factories, in warehouses; in thou- 
sands of retail stores, merchandise worth 
millions is waiting for buyers. Losing 


huge sums daily in interest, in insurance, 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
down his book and stretched his long arms 
ceilingward. 

“Why do you think so?” he asked. 

“T ean tell by the way they look at each 
other. Anyhow, it’s only natural. You 
can’t blame ’em much. Only you mustn’t 
let’em. I know Mary’s husband, and while 
he ain’t nothin’ to set the world on fire, he’s 
a nice enough young feller and awful fond 
of her. As fer Rube’s girl, I guess she’s all 
right, only she ain’t just his kind of folks. 
But she’s crazy about him too! I guess it 
ain’t that they don’t like the ones they’re 
married to half so much as they wish they 
was married to each other!”’ 

“And then, it’s spring!’’ ventured Mr. 
Tutt. ‘Where can I talk with them?” 

““Anywheres you like.” 

Mr. Tutt glanced round the room. AlI- 
though it was strewn with rods, creels and 
rubber boots, and smelt strongly of dead 
trout, it offered a privacy impossible on the 
floor below, where whatever was going 
on in the hotel drawing-room was plainly 
visible from the main street. 

“Well, show ’em up!”’ said he, pulling on 
his Congress shoes and dumping the con- 
tents of the ash tray into the stone cuspidor 
behind the stove. By the time his callers 
had climbed the stairs he had made the 
room quite presentable, and stood awaiting 
them at the door, arrayed in his old frock 
coat. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hayes! . . . Iam 
delighted to meet you, Mrs. Hammerton. 
Won’t you walk into my parlor? Take the 
rocking-chair, won’t you, my dear? You’ll 
find some of the sheriff’s maple sugar in 
that saucer. Have a stogy, Mr. 
Hayes?” 

The young man thanked him awkwardly. 
Mr. Tutt closed the door and sat down. 

“Have you been having good luck?” he 
asked. 

Hayes gave an embarrassed laugh. 

“‘T haven’t been fishing since I met you 
on Chasm Brook. The fact is’’—he hesi- 
tated and looked at his companion, who had 
mustered enough courage to nibble a piece 
of maple sugar—‘“‘the fact is He 

“Yes?” assisted Mr. Tutt. 
give you a light.” 

“We want your advice—if you’ll give it 
to us.” 

“That is what I’m for,’”’ answered the old 
lawyer. ‘“‘What’s your trouble?” 

*‘T don’t suppose we’d be here at all, if I 
hadn’t met you fishing that day,’’ went on 
Hayes, gaining confidence from the stogy. 
“Tt seemed sort of providential. You see, 
I’d always heard of you, and you were so 
exactly like what I supposed you would be, 
that right off I felt sort of as if I’d known 
you always. You must have known it, I 
guess, the way I opened up to you.”’ 

“T confess I took a liking to you, too,” 
admitted Mr. Tutt. ‘‘ You can’t go fishing 
with a man and not get a line on his charac- 
ter. I saw at once you were all right.” 

“Guess I must have sounded kind of 
nutty! I didn’t know what was the matter 
with me. I just felt life was a failure. See- 
ing Mary again has opened my eyes!” 

He laid the stogy on the ash tray. 

“‘T suppose you’ve heard the talk that’s 
going round about us two. Most of it is 
lies. I had no more idea that I’d see Mary 
here than she had that she’d meet me. I 
thought I’d lost her forever. I hadn’t heard 
from her in eight years. It’s God’s own 
truth!’”’ He paused. ‘‘We grew up to- 
gether—Mary and me. We weren’t en- 
gaged. But folks took it for granted and so 
did I although I’d never spoken to her. 
When the war started she was away visiting 
her aunt in Troy. I wrote her that I was 
going and asked her to wait for me, but she 
never got my letter and thought I didn’t 
care. I supposed it was t’other way round. 
Of course I ought to have known better, but 
we were both only kids and I wassore. My 
outfit was sent right up to the front to re- 
lieve a French division that had been eight 
months in the line, and inside of three weeks 
I was so sick of gunfire and cooties that I’d 
have sold my immortal soul for a package 
of cigarettes. Well, as it turned out I did. 


“Let me 
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If she’d only got my letter, everything 
would have been all right. I’m only twenty- 
eight! Mary here is only twenty-six! It 
isn’t right that both our lives should be 
ruined by a mistake. We want to make a 
fresh start; and the only way is to get a 
divorce and marry. Then we’ll settle down 
somewhere in the country and be happy. 
You know all about such things and can tell 
us how to do it. That’s what you want, 
Mary, isn’t it?” 

The girl lowered her eyes. 

“Perhaps she would rather talk to me 
alone,” suggested Mr. Tutt. “‘ These things 
are embarrassing to discuss until the ice is 
broken. You and I made a start up on the 
brook, but Mary 

“T guess that would be better,”’ replied 
Hayes. ‘“‘I’ll step out and give her a 
chance. But don’t take too long.”’ 

The door closed behind him and Mr. Tutt 
was left alone with Mary Smith. His heart 
went out to this dazed child. If he could 
only have had a daughter like that! 

“So you don’t like Chicago?” he asked. 

She raised her eyes again. “I loathe it! 
I hate the dirt and noise and the traffic and 
the soft-coal smoke—everything about it. 
I long for the country all the time. There 
are days when I don’t think of anything 
else. Especially in the spring. Herbert, 
my husband, is crazy about the city. He 
never wants to go away, not even for the 
sake of the children.” 

“How old are they?”’ 

“Seven and five—both girls. I’d give 
anything to be able to bring them up in the 
country, the way I was. I’ve tried to per- 
suade Herbert to move out into the sub- 
urbs, but he won’t. He says he couldn’t 
stand commuting and there wouldn’t be 
any society. He’s wild about society. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if he wouldn’t try to 
drag me into it.” 

“No doubt he’s proud of you and wants 
to show you off.”’ 

Perhaps.” 

She moved her head impatiently. 

“Now I’ve met Reuben again I know I 
can’t stand it any longer. I’m entitled to 
my happiness. I want to be free. I made 
a mistake, but there’s no reason why I 
should pay the penalty for it all my life. I 
don’t want to live with my mistake forever. 
Even if I was brought up in the country 
I’ve got modern ideas. I think it’s wrong 
for two people to live together if they’ve 
ceased to love each other. It makes a 
mockery of marriage.” 

“But are you sure you don’t love each 
other?” 

“Herbert likes me well enough—at least 
he claims he does. I don’t love him any 
more.” 

“‘When did you find that out?” 

“A long time ago. The first year.’ 

“And so now you're in love with Reuben 
Hayes?”’ 

She looked straight at him. ‘‘I’ve al- 
ways been in love with him. Ever since 
we were children. I only married my hus- 
band because I thought Reuben had gone 
back on me. Of course that was wrong. 
But it’s never too late tomend. That’s why 
we've come to you. Can’t you get me a 
divorce?” 

“Not without your husband’s consent. 
Would he give it?” 

“He would if I surrendered the children 
to him.” 

“Have you considered that possibility?” 

““Yes,”’ she reluctantly conceded. 

“Well, how about it?” 

She shivered. 

“T don’t know what to do. If I don’t 
take this chance to free myself I’ll have to 
go on until I die, tied to a man I don’t love. 
And the man I do love will have to do the 
same thing. We would be prisoners for life. 
Yet it would be terrible to give up the chil- 
dren. It seems wrong either way. Still, I 
guess they’d be all right. They would have 
their father to take care of them. While any 
other way it’s the end for Reuben and me— 
it will ruin both our lives!” 

She rested her forehead on the table. 

“Oh, what shall I do? Tell me what to 
do!” 
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Mr. Tutt laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Poor Mary!” hesaid. ‘‘When have you 
got to decide?” 

“Tomorrow. Reuben has to go back to 
New York.” 

She sat up and wiped her eyes. 

“T mustn’t be silly,” she said. ‘‘I have 
come for your advice and I want you to give 
it tome. Of course I had hoped I could get 
a divorce which would give me the custody 
of my children.” 

Mr. Tutt shook his head. 

“Neither of you have any ground for di- 
vorce which the law recognizes as of enough 
importance to justify breaking up the fam- 
ily. Of course it would be possible for you 
to dodge the law in some way, either by a 
collusive proceeding arranged beforehand, 
or by going to Mexico, where one can get a 
decree merely by asking for it. But such 
a divorce would not give you custody of 
your children unless your husband con- 
sented, and would be inoperative in the 
state of your domicile, where you would 
still be married in the eyes of the law. At 
best it would only serve as an excuse for 
living with a man who was not lawfully 
your husband; under the claim that you 
had been divorced. Miserable business al- 
ways! At best it spells boredom and dis- 
grace; at worst hatred and suicide. You’re 
not that kind of people!” 

He patted her hand as he would a child’s. 

“Take another piece of maple sugar, 
Mary. I know just how you feel!” he 
added thoughtfully. ‘“‘The world some- 
times seems a pretty tough place to live in; 
the penalties for our unwisdom so dispro- 
portionate to the offense. We call it unjust. 
Perhaps it is. Yet we do have to live with 
our mistakes. Why shouldn’t we, if we in- 
sist on living with our successes? We have 
to live with both! We can’t have our cake 
and eat it too. You both seem to think 
your children are rather nice. But don’t 
forget that they are yours by another man 
and woman, to whom you have each prom- 
ised to be faithful, and whose children they 
are exactly as much as they are yours. 

“How about your husband? Suppose 
there was some way of your getting your 
children from him against his will simply 
because you want to marry another man. 
Would it be fair to him? Would you feel 
justified in doing so? 

“Those children are your successes. You 
want them. You say you are trying to es- 
cape the consequences of a mistake—your 
marriage. Well, the children are the most 
important of those consequences. They en- 
tail obligations. You can neither honorably 
surrender them nor keep them entirely for 
yourself. 

“Why is it you want to bring your chil- 
dren up in the country? Not for mere rea- 
sons of health, certainly. I don’t seem to 
notice any more influenza or croup or 
measles or whooping cough or mumps in 
New York than in Pottsville. 

“You want them to grow up in the coun- 
try because you want ’em to be loyal and 
high-minded and courageous—able to meet 
the crises in their lives and make right de- 
cisions, as well prepared as yourselves to 
face the problems of existence. Well, my 
dear, unless you yourselves are able to, why 
should you expect it of them? You were 
brought up here in the country, you walked 
up the hill to that little red schoolhouse 
every day, you acquired there the ideals of 
honor that are going to control your future 
lives. They are the same ideals you would 
wish your children to have, are they not? 
And yet, if that sense of honor does not 
control you now, how could you expect it 
to control them? Suppose your children 
should ever find themselves in the same sit- 
uation that you do now, how would you 
wish them to act? Would you want them 
to abandon the innocent babes they had 
brought into the world? Would you want 
them to desert, for their own selfish pleas- 
ure, those whom they had sworn to love 
and cherish, and who still loved them? 
Would you want them to surrender their 
principles, trail their honor in the dust? If 
they were going to do that, what would be 
the use of schoolhouses or parents? 
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“We all make our mistakes and we h 
to pay for them. We have to take the y 
with the sweet, but the sweet is still the 
There’s a lot in life besides what we call 
mance. Folks can get along without it, j j 
as they can without riches or health 
amusements. There’s only one thing 
can’t get along without, and that’s ouro 
self-respect. Funny thing, isn’t it? 7 
way we can’t be happy unless we do wl 
we know to be right—the same kin 
right we teach our children!” 

She was sobbing against the shouldei 
his old frock coat. 

“Of course, you’re right! I knewi it 
the time.” 

“Good girl,’’ he whispered. ( 

There was a sharp knock. Mr. 
opened the door. Hayes stood outsi 

“Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you certa 
took long enough.” He looked from one 
the other. Then, at the sight of Mar 
tear-stained face, he crossed the roc 
quickly and put his arms around her. | 

“Tt’ll be all right, dear!”’ he assured h} 
“Everything will come out fine! Mr. Ty: 
will fix us up!” 

The lawyer turned away. He wo 
have given all that he had accumulated 
his half century of law practice to make t) 
two young things happy. His own lifeh 
been starved for love and out of the abu 
dance of his heart he had distributed ] 
affection among all sorts of strange bene, 
ciaries—from beggars and bootblacks | 
burglars and bishops. Reuben and Ma’ 
already seemed to him like his own childre 

“You'll straighten us out, won’t you, 
Tutt?” repeated Reuben confidently. | 

Mr. Tutt shook his head. “There a. 
some ailments no doctor can help.” 

““You mean we can’t be divorced?” 

“Not so that you could safely remarry 

The boy disengaged himself and sto) 
up. ‘‘Isn’t there any way the law cans 
us free?” : 

“None that I know of.” ‘ 

“Then to hell with the law! Do yi 
think I’m going to let Mary spoil her whe 
life? Not much! There’s nothing wrong 
our loving each other. Love is the mc 
wonderful thing in the world, and our lo’ 
is the finest thing in our lives!” 

He lifted Mary’s hand to his lipal al 
kissed it reverently. 

“Then keep it so,” said Mr. Tutt. 

Hayes reddened under his sunburn. 

“‘T guess Mary and I will have to deci 
this for ourselves. How much do we oy 
you?” 

“Nothing,” answered Mr. Tutt. 

“T don’t understand,” retorted Haye 
“Of course we want to pay for your advic 
as we would any other lawyer.” 

Mr. Tutt looked down at them with si 
eyes. 

“That’s all right,’ he said. “Unless 
help my clients I don’t charge them an, 
thing.” i 
He watched them from the window | 
they disappeared up Main Street. He wi 
keenly disappointed at the outcome of the 
visit. What a terrible and overwhelmi 
thing love was! Do what he could, his : 
had been of no avail against the stren; 
Reuben’s passion, which had swept Ma 
off her feet. The boy would make the mo 
of his advantage, crush down all h 
scruples and induce her to elope with hi 
They would join the army of those wl 
claimed the inalienable right to do as tl 
liked, and by so doing extinguished evel 
hope of happiness. What a pity! 

He knew exactly what would happem E 
had seen that same look in men’s eyes 
many times to mistake it. Reuben woul 
know that he must not give her time to 
consider, and he would snatch her away © 
the first train to the East. Perhaps she Wi 
packing her bag at that very momen 
Once they had boarded the train the 
would be lost. Poor Babes in the Woot 
His mind reverted to his first meeting wit 
Reuben Hayes on Chasm Brook. He: 
called the episode of the trout, their can 
fire breakfast, the boy’s courtesy in sulT 
dering the upper stream to him. He ha 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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“Gargoyle Mobiloil functioned perfectly on sixteen- 
hour Polar Flight under severe operating conditions. 
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Commander Byrd radioed: 


Byrp” 


JOSEPHINE FORD 
BYRD ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


The Fokker Monoplane, Fosephine Ford. Motored by three 
200 h.p., 9-cylinder Wright engines. Consumes about 
134 gallons of Mobiloil and 28 gallons of gasoline per 
hour. Cruising radius about 1,400 miles. 


Kings Bay, Spitzbergen. North- 
ernmost port open to naviga- 
tion—a Norwegian possession. 


Byrd left S.S. Chantier here. 


Lieut. Commander Byrd 
dressed for the Arctic. 


acuum Oil Company 


Mobiloil-lubricated plane 
safely flies over Polar regions 


Tee Byrd Arctic flight marks 

another great achievement 
for flying, for a Naval aviator, 
and for a Mobiloil-lubricated air- 
plane. 

Facing great hazards in the 
Arctic ice, fog and winds, Com- 
mander Byrd could take no 
chances on faulty lubrication. 

To the ordinary perils of flying 
over dangerous country was 
added the biting Arctic cold 
which made engine operation, 
and especially lubrication, ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Commander Byrd chose Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil as the one oil 
supremely qualified to meet the 
unusual demands made upon the 
Wright engines of his Fokker 
plane. He knew correct lubrica- 
tion would be perhaps the most 
important single factor in the re- 
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liable operation of the airplane’s 
motors. Once again, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil has played a vital part 
in a history-making venture. 

It was Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
lubricated the U.S. Army Round- 
the-World flight in 1924—per- 
haps the most famous of all ad- 
ventures of the air. In many 
other famous flights Mobiloil has 
played its important part. 

The Mobiloil used in these 
flights was not special oil pre- 
pared for such feats. It was the 
same Gargoyle Mobiloil that is 
on sale by good dealers every- 
where. Sixty years of specializa- 
tion in lubrication have given 
Mobiloil the qualities that caused 
Commander Byrd to select it. 
These same high lubricating 
qualities recommend the use of 
Mobiloil in your automobile. 


Mobiloil 


Make the Chart your guide 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Division Offices: (icago, Kansas (ity, Minneapolis 
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Before you buy — 
your next 
automobile- 


Ye Ton Truck 395 


(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 


(Chassis Only) 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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for Economical Transportation 


that it is possible to obtain in a Chev- 
rolet all of the advantages of a truly 
modern gear-shift automobile at the 
lowest cost. And if you consider 
what you get for the price you pay, 
you, too, will learn that a Chevrolet 
is your most economical purchase. 

The comforts and conveniences of 
modern motoring are based on 
many features developed by engineer- 
ing progress during the past 12 years — 
all of which are a part of Chevrolet 
design and need not be purchased at 
extra cost. 

The price you pay for a Chevrolet 
enables you to enjoy the superior 
flexibility of a modern 3-speed trans- 
mission — 

—the superior efficiency of a power- 
ful, valve-in-head motor— 

—the comfort and road stability of 
long, resilient, semi-elliptic springs— 

—the smooth, light action of Chev- 
rolet’s dry-plate disc-clutch — 

—the safety and handling ease of a 
semi-reversible steering gear — 

—the beauty and lasting qualities 
of genuine Duco finishes in attrac- 
tive colors— 

—and on all closed models, the 
superior riding qualities of full bal- 
loon tires. 

Whether you select an open model 
or a closed car with body by Fisher, 
your Chevrolet gives you all the satis- 
faction of driving a car of modern 


Be guided by the experience of over two 
million owners who have discovered— 


appearance with graceful proportions 
and stream-line effects. 

The longer you drive your Chevro- 
let, the more you will realize its re- 
markable economy. 

Thousands of owners have proved 
that it is most economical in gasoline 
and oil; and that Chevrolet quality 
construction assures very low main- 
tenance costs and small depreciation. 

If you have never driven the Im- 
proved Chevrolet and tested its 
amazing operation—so smooth—so 
powerful—if you have never gone 
over its scores of quality features, such 
as are found on the highest priced 
cars; if you have never learned why 
Chevrolet is the largest builder of gear 
shift cars in the world— 

—now is the time to see the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer. 

Get a demonstration from him be- 


fore you buy any low-priced car. Learn - 


what low price really means — what 
your automobile dollar really buys. 
Don’t be misled by any discussion of 
list price. Deal in facts and figures! 

Find out the delivered price! Inves- 
tigate the time financing charges! 
Know what it actually costs you to 
become the owner of a car that is 
equipped as you want your car 
equipped — 

—and you will agree with over two 
million owners who say, “Chevrolet 
costs less to own and to operate.” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


so Smooth - so Powerful 


TNA PRR 
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QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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—is the Man 
Behind Veedol 


[Sige CHANGE! In 1900, the 
most important man in the 
care of your car was a chap with a 
stout tow-rope and a team of well- 
fed horses that weren’t too auto-shy. 


In 1910, the most important man 
became that rare person who could 
take a motor apart and put it to- 
gether again with few, if any, 
parts left over. 


ND now, in 1926, when all cars 
are masterpieces of engineering 
skill, there is still another man, more 
important in the care of your car 
than all the others. Instead of mak- 
ing repairs he prevents them. 


He knows every friction-spot in 
your car, the places where trouble 
starts. And he knows exactly how 
each one of those friction-spots 
should be lubricated and just what 
lubricant is best. 


He is the man behind Veedol. He 
specializes in Complete Veedol 
Lubrication Service. 


Drive to the filling-station or 
garage in your neighborhood that 
gives complete Veedol Lubrication. 
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When it comes to the 
care of Your Car 


MOST 


Important Man 


Let the Man Behind Veedol 
take complete charge of the 
lubrication of your car 


| 
The entire job takes but a few min- 
utes. It consists of these three steps: 


1. Ferst; your crankcase is drained 
of the old, worn motor-oil and re- 
filled with the correct Veedol oil 
for your particular car. | 


2. Second; your transmission and’ 
differential are refilled with fresh 
Veedol transmission and differen- 
tial lubricants. 


3. Third; the chassis-points are 
newly lubricated with Veedol 
chassis lubricant. 


Each of these lubricants, being a 
Veedol lubricant, is uniformly high 
in quality. Each gives the famous 
“film of protection” which masters 


deadly heat and friction. | 


Let the ‘‘man behind Veedol” 
take complete charge of the lubrica- 
tion of your car, lubricating all 
friction-spots at regular intervals as 
specified in your book of instructions. 


The sooner you take advantage of 
Complete Veedol Lubrication 
Service the sooner you'll get the best 
performance from your car and the 
greatest freedom from repairs, 


Watch for the orange and black 
Veedol lubrication sign today. 


4 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 

11 Broadway, New York. Branches 

or warehouses in all principal cities. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
ned such a decent fellow. Too bad! Too 
! 


{r. Tutt lit another stogy and reseated 
self under the electric bulb, reliving the 
ie of that first day’s fishing, the climb up 
‘ridge in the afternoon, his wonderful 
sh at Chasm Pond, the sunset view from 
crest, his visit to old Number Three, 
sre Mary and Reuben had gone to school 
sther so many years ago. What a sad 
ing! 
a8 there nothing he could do to save 
nm from their suicidal act? If only he 
ld swear out a habeas corpus or a 
jas—an ad testificandum—an incom- 
nicado—a quo warranto—or some- 
ag! If they went, it would have to be 
rhis dead body! 
Telooked at his watch—a quarter to one. 
» world was asleep. Lighting a candle, 
| Tutt descended to the office and in- 
ected the time-table nailed on the wall by 
cigar counter. The New York express 
ye through at 5:26 A.M., stopping on sig- 
. That was the train Mary and Reuben 
ald probably take. In the natural course 
syents they would be coming over the 
by old Number Three at about a quar- 
to five. He returned to his room. Two 
cock! It wasn’t worth going to bed. Mr. 
tt got out his collapsible stove, boiled 
ye water from his pitcher and made 
jself a cup of coffee. Then having crossed 
legs in a proper legal attitude upon 
table, he lit another stogy and went 
reading The Compleat Angler. 


Vv 


LL the shadows lay in just the wrong 
. direction, as, three hours later, Mr. 
tt dragged himself up Schoolhouse Hill. 
hind him the lights still shone along 
\in Street and here and there he could see 
flicker of a lantern in the door of some 
tant barn. The air was fresh and full of 
‘smell of earth. In the near-by cedars 
: birds were singing their heads off. 
“Gosh,” thought the old man, “‘it’s good 
be alive.” 

‘t was broad daylight when he reached 
sschoolhouse. What a pathetic little ruin 
was! Yet what an incalculable influence 
| good it had doubtless once been! Did 
it influence continue to affect the lives of 
yse who had been scholars there, he won- 
red? 

He sat down on the dilapidated stone 
land hungrily consumed the doughnut 
lich he had rifled from Ma Best’s pantry. 
course he might be doing both Reuben 
d Mary a grave injustice. But he was on 
2safe side. “‘And anyhow I’m seeing a 
e sunrise,” he consoled himself. He had 
tdly taken three puffs from his stogy, 
wever, before a faint put-put-put from 
er the brow of the hill told of the ap- 
ach of a motor. From where he sat he 
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could see a flivver, containing three people, 
struggling up the hill. Ashe expected! The 
battle was going against him; Beelzebub 
was for the moment in the ascendant, and 
it would take all his skill and diplomacy to 
counteract him. 

The car jerked upward toward the 
schoolhouse, and reaching the crest, came 
to a stop. The steam was rising in clouds 
from the radiator. Mr. Tutt waved his 
stovepipe hat. 

“Good morning!” he called out cheerily. 
“Tsn’t it a glorious sunrise?”’ 

“Good morning,” replied Reuben gruffly. 
Mary averted her face. 

The driver climbed down and unscrewed 
the cap of the radiator, which discharged a 
small geyser skyward. 

‘‘She’s so gol-blasted hot—if I can’t find 
some water around here she’ll choke!” he 
declared. 

““There’s an old well up by the orchard,” 
said Mr. Tutt, indicating a pile of stones 
behind the schoolhouse. ‘“‘Good morning, 
Mary! So you wanted to see the sunrise 
too?” 

“Good morning,’ she answered, in a 
voice that was hardly audible and without 
looking at him. Reuben had jumped out 
and was impatiently watching the driver as 
he climbed the wall and plodded across the 
field. 

“Don’t be all day, Si!’’ he shouted after 
him. ‘ 

“You won’t find a finer sunrise anywhere 
else, Reuben,’’ commented Mr. Tutt. “Or 
a finer view. That’s why they put the old 
schoolhouse here, I guess. Don’t you want 
to get out, my dear, and limber up a bit?” 

Reuben glanced surreptitiously at his 
watch. Si, poking among the alders, had 
not yet located the overgrown and aban- 
doned well. Mr. Tutt opened the door of 
the flivver. 

“Do get out fora minute, Mary. I want 
to show you the view from in front of the 
schoolhouse.” 

His manner was so courtly that it would 
have seemed rude had she refused; and she 
gave a hand to each of them as she leaped 
to the ground. Mr. Tutt led them to the 
aperture in the wall through which the path 
led up to the knoll, and pointed to the val- 
ley at their feet. The sun had pushed up 
through the mist that enshrouded the 
meadow land along the river bottom and 
was flooding the world with light and 
warmth. The wide arc of the sky was a 
fathomless blue, dotted with white-edged 
clouds, and the breeze bore with it the 
sweet odor of sun-dried grass and flowers. 
The earth seemed bursting with fullness. 
The woods rang with song. 

“A pretty good old world! I suppose 
this is what you had in mind when you said 
you’d like to bring up your children in the 
country, Reuben.’’ The old man’s voice 
was very tender. ‘‘It would be a fine place 
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for them, but few of us can live exactly 
where we'd like to. If you can’t give your 
children this sort of thing, you’ll have to 
make it up to them some other way—by 
trying to have the same sort of influence 
yourselves. Those kids are the one thing I 
envy you both for. They’re a priceless pos- 
session. You’re millionaires!” 

He turned, and slipping a hand through 
the arm of each, strolled toward the open 
door. 

“‘T attended just such a school as this,” 
he said, ‘‘sixty years ago. Whatever I am I 
owe to what it taught me. You hear a lot of 
rubbish these days about individualism and 
self-expression, but it doesn’t seem to help 
people to be any happier. The old values— 
the old virtues—are what keep the world 
going. And love—the unselfish love of 
parents for their children is the finest of 
eae 

They reached the threshold which Mary 
and Reuben had crossed so many hundred 
times in their childhood. Under the spell of 
its associations they paused there in silence. 

“Go in,” said Mr. Tutt, impelling them 
gently through the door. 

Si had found the well and was engaged in 
attempting to dip up some water by means 
of a canvas bucket lowered on the end of a 
piece of twine. Mr. Tutt accompanied him 
back to the car, finding, as he had sus- 
pected, that it contained the suitcases of 
both Mary and Reuben. The driver emp- 
tied his bucket into the radiator, screwed on 
the cap and climbed back into the front 
seat. 

“They can’t hang around much longer if 
they expect to catch the 5:26,” he asserted. 
‘Guess I’ll holler to ’em.” 

“Let them be!”’ admonished Mr. Tutt, 
offering Si a stogy. ‘What they are doing 
is more important than catching the train.” 

Reuben and Mary were gone a long time, 
during which no sound came from the 
schoolhouse. From his seat on the stone 
wall Mr. Tutt could see, far up the valley to 
the westward, a sinuous white line which 
marked the approach of the train. Si gave 
a series of frantic toots. A second or two 
later Reuben Hayes came out of the school- 
house alone. Without looking at Mr. Tutt, 
he hurried down to the road, jumped into 
the flivver and drove off towards Pottsville. 
There was no sign of Mary, and presently 
Mr. Tutt followed the path to the open 
door and looked in. She was sitting, with 
her chin on her hands, at one of the little 
desks that still remained upright, staring at 
the blackboard behind the teacher’s desk. 
A shaft from the sun fell through one of the 
windows, turning her hair to gold and illu- 
minating with faint glory the faded letters 
on the wall: 


ROLL OF HONOR 
July 4, 1912 


MARY SMITH REUBEN HAYES 


DIPLOM 


TO HIS PRESIDENT 


He just sighed, and we went on talking 
out something possible. I had a debt 
neme that I told him off that I thought 
suld have gotten us out with more money 
d more friendship than the course we 
ve followed. It was this. Before any- 
dy started to settle, why, let America 
ree on the lowest possible amount they 
uld afford to take—that is, how much 
uld they charge off. We will say, for ex- 
ple, we would be willing to take 50 cents 
| the dollar, at a small rate of Interest and 
be collected over a course of years. Then 
‘nounce to the World our terms; all the 
me, no favorites. Nobody would have 
iy kick about the’ other getting better 
rms. That’s the way a business does— 
ids out what it can charge off and does it 
id has it over with. 
Well, Dawes agreed with me, and that 
‘owed right there that he is a pretty smart 
an. But he said that a funny thing was 
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that you couldent deal with Nations like 
you can with business men. That’s on ac- 
count of having what they call Diplomats. 
A Diplomat is a fellow to keep you from 
settling on a thing so everybody can under- 
stand it. 

I had Lunch with Dawes. I would have 
come up to your house, but I dident know 
whether you had any help or not, and keep- 
ing up a big house when you have always 
lived in a small one is quite a problem. 
Then I dident know but what you might 
charge me. Does Stearns pay Board or 
does he just live on you? I ate alone with 
Dawes. I was like Colonel House when he 
agreed to see the Kaiser. He only did it on 
condition that it be alone. 

Well, that is the condition I implored 
when I was asked to dine with Dawes. The 
reason I did it was I dident want it to get 
out that I ate with a Vice President. You 
remember the trouble Roosevelt got in one 


time by letting everybody know who he ate 
lunch with. After having eat with the 
Furgesons, I dident want it to get out that 
I had got down to eating with only a Vice 
President. One thing, if it ever gets out, 
will be in my favor. They won’t know who 
the Vice President was that I ate with. 

But I am plain that way, and I know you 
are too. We don’t either of us ever hold a 
man’s low position against him. I remem- 
ber one time you let a lot of Actors in there 
with you for breakfast. They had to stay 
up all night to be early enough for it. Now 
that was always a good example you set 
then. I think if more outsiders fed Actors 
we would have better acting. It’s awful 
hard to do good acting on an empty stom- 
ach. And when they get back in there 
again during the next Presidential Cam- 
paign it will be another great thing. The 
only trouble is that once every four years 
is sorter scarce eating. 
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The New a 


in Mens Hosiery 
~invisthly reinforced 
all over 


[ts all very well to have hosiery 

protected at toe and heel—but what 
of instep and leg? When a hole appears 
above the shoe-top, the world knows it! 


Bi-Spinning, an amazing new process, 
by doubly strengthening every thread, 
invisibly reinforces Trufab hosiery all 
over—producing longer wear, greater 
beauty. 


Men who see them, buy them —and wear 
them many months beyond their expec- 
tations. In the newest colors and patterns 
of the season—smart, trim, colorfast 
—and fully guaranteed, Bi-Spun Trufab 
socks are an unusual value at prices 


ranging from BSC to aie 


Criimax Hosiery MILts 


Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 
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MONROE 
- . HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


More than 175 Models 

PRICED 

ASLOw | 5 O 
AS ® 


Easy Terms arranged if desired. 


SPEED is often appar- 


ent rather than real. 
Speed in figuring without 
first-time accuracy is waste. 


The Monroe gives a 
visible proof of accuracy 
with every step,—all the 
factors of any problem ap- 
pear in large distinct figures. 
Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication and Division are 
accomplished simply by 
touching the Plus or Minus 
Bar of the Monroe Auto- 
matic. 


The Monroe has be- 
come invaluable in scores 
of thousands of offices—in 
offices like yours—because it 
accomplishes the aims of fig- 
uring with lightning speed, 
while maintaining Accu- 
racy. 


To appreciate what 
real speed with proven ac- 
curacy in figuring means, 
arrange for Free Trial on 
your own work. No obliga- 
tion. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 


of the U.S.,Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World, 
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But to get back to Dawes and why I 
went slumming around with him. I wanted 
him to give me some tips on Europe. You 
know, he was over there during the Dawes 
European Campaign. He has two plans— 
his European Plan and his American Plan. 
The European one worked. I got along fine 
with him. I dident mention the words 
“Senate Rules.’’ You know, if you get him 
off that subject he is pretty near sane as 
anybody. He surprised me. He eats right 
there in his office by the Senate door. He 
said he don’t take any more chances on be- 
ing caught asleep away down at the Willard. 
He sleeps while he is presiding in the chair. 
He says Jim Reed is his best nap. 

Well, he gave me letters to everybody in 
Europe that was on that Dawes Plan over 
there with him. So if there is any little 
thing that he dident settle, why, I will take 
it up when I meet them. I hope he settled. 
After I left Dawes I went down to see 
Borah. I mean Up to see Borah. We had 
quite a talk. I told him I was going to 
Europe. But I dident mention your name. 
I dident want to have to stop to explain 
who you were. I made him think that the 
trip would be in behalf of him. So he gave 
me a letter; just one of those ‘To Whom 
It May Concern.’’ Now can you imagine 
me pulling that letter over in Europe—say, 
France for instance? I would be incarcer- 
ated in the Bastile from now hence. I asked 
him how he had everything running here in 
this country, and he said, ‘‘Oh, things are 
going along pretty good here now if some 
President don’t butt in and spoil it. But in 
our foreign affairs, we meet and vote more 


) money to Europe every day.” 


Went out to Alice’s for dinner that night. 
Nick and the Wadsworths were the other 
Guests. Alice asked how your strength was 
all over the country. I replied that outside 
of the Corn Belt you were pretty strong. 
She wanted to know why they couldent 
raise corn everywhere. Nick brought his 
Violin, but I got away before he could start 
to play. Jim Begg called up while I was 
there and told Nick what time to be at work 
in the morning. Garner and Garrett had 
quite a heavy schedule layed out for him 
the next day. 

Wadsworth was worried more about the 
coming election than he was the welfare of 
the Commonwealth. He suggested I take 
Al Smith with me to Europe. In fact he 
offered to defray the expenses of it if I 
would include a year’s travel. 

They all gave me an informal note to 
Ambassador Fletcher at Rome, as I was 
desirous of being present at the next open- 
air shooting in Rome. Alice and Mrs. 
Wadsworth and all of them informed me 
that I was fortunate in going to Italy, as 
this Fletcher was not a Stuffed Shirt. There 
is one for Slang hunters—you on Broadway 
and Main Street that think High Hat is the 
latest thing in the way of slang about a fel- 
low who takes himself kinder serious. Alice 
comes to our rescue again with “Stuffed 
Shirt.” Mrs. Wadsworth pulled a good 
one. She said, ‘‘Now you might be disap- 
pointed when you meet Fletcher. He wears 
Spats. But they don’t go any further up 
than his ankle,’’ meaning that he wore 
them, but that he dident mean that he wore 
them. Well, we had a very pleasant time, 
as you can always have out there. And 
Alice also gave me a letter to Lady Astor 
over in the House of Commons in England. 
She is the Alice Longworth of England. 

On leaving the Longworths I started to 
come by and see you; but it was nearly 9:30 
and I knew you were in bed, so I went by 
Sol Bloom’s instead. Congressman Bloom 
was entertaining a big Party of distin- 
guised friends, including the Members of 
the Italian Embassy, and they gave me let- 
ters to various officials in Italy, as I want to 
see this Mussolini. He is the Red Grange of 
Europe now, and I want to see him before 
he turns proffesional. 

The Minister from Greece was there. 
He wanted to know if I dident want to go 
to greece too. So if anything comes up here 
over the Restaurant situation that needs 
fixing, why, I am at your command to go 
immediately to Athens. A Cable “paid” 
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will always reach me in care of the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 

Well, I got back to New York this morn- 
ing, and that is about all of importance 
that I can think.that happened yesterday. 
Have sent my laundry out and will be ready 
to sail Friday night on the Leviathan. 
Have enough money, so don’t bother Con- 
gress with another appropriation. But, 
however, will do as you say and draw on 
Melon if nessasary. Am going down today 
to get passport. Devotedly yours. 

Cou. WILLIAM ROGERS. 

P.S. Am sending this Spaecial Delivery 
by Secretary New. 


NEw York, April 29th. 

My Dear President: A matter come up 
which I think is of the gravest importance, 
and I think you should know of it, as it is 
things of importance that I know you want 
me to find out for you. Well, I said I would 
like to get a Passport to go to Europe: 
“Here is the application and here is an 
affadavid that someone that we know will 
have to swear that they know of your birth 
and you will have to produce your Birth 
Certificate.” 

Well, I told her Lady I have no birth 
certificate; and as for someone here in New 
York that was present at my birth and can 
swear to it, I am afraid that will be rather 
difficult. ‘“‘Havent you somebody here 
that was there?” she asked. You know the 
old-time Lady’s of which I am a direct 
descendant. They were of a rather modest 
and retiring nature, and being born was 
rather a private affair, and not a public 
function. 

I have no one here in New York that 
witnessed that historical event, and I doubt 
very much if even in Oklahoma I could 
produce any great amount of witnesses. 
My Parents are dead, Our old Family 
Doctor, bless his old heart, is no more. So 
what would you advise that I do? Will it 
be nessasary for me to be born again, and 
just what proceedure would you advise for 
me doing so? 
once remarking to us just before a collection 
that “‘we must be born again,’”’ I dident 
take it so literally untill now. Billy had 
evidentally been to Europe. You see, in 
the early days of the Indian Territory where 
I was born there was no such things as 
birth certificates. You being there was 
certificate enough. We generally took it 
for granted if you were there you must have 
at some time been born. In fact that is 
about the only thing we dident dispute. 
While you were going through the trouble 
of getting a birth certificate you could be 
raising another child in that time. 

Having a certificate of being born was 
like wearing a raincoat in the water over a 
bathing suit. I have no doubt if my folks 
had had the least premonition at my birth 
that I would some day wander beyond any 
further than a cow can stray, they would 
have made provisions for a proof of birth. 
The only place we ever had to get a Pass- 
port for in those days was to go into 
Kansas. And I looked to have the average 
amount of intelligence of a child of my age 
and they knew that I would never want to 
go to Kansas. 

Well, then the Girl finally compromised 
by saying, “‘Who here in New York knew 
your Parents? We know you, Mr. Rogers, 
but it’s a form that we have to go through 
with before you can get the Passport. We 
have to have proof that you are an Amer- 
ican Citizen.” 

That was the first time I had ever been 
called on to prove that. Here my Father 
and Mother were both one-eighth Cherokee 
Indians and I have been on the Cherokee 
rolls since I was named, and my family had 
lived on one ranch for 75 years. But just 
offhand, how was I going to show that I 
was born in America? The English that I 
spoke had none of the earmarks of the May- 
flower. 

She asked, “Are you in Who’s Who?” 

I said, ‘‘My Lord, I am not even in the 
New York Telephone Directory, and that 
is perhaps without a doubt the most ordi- 
nary collection of humans ever assembled in 


* moved. I will have to shoot another 


I remember Billy Sunday - 


i» 


America.”” I asked her, ‘Would i 
gest waiting for a Passport untill I, 
done something to get into Who’s }, 
If you do, I can see my trip to Ei) 
fading. I will be dead of old age by 
making that Press sheet.” But I wa) 
vised to go ahead and make out my a} 
cation and that I would have to ha) 
Picture of myself. She directed me\ 
place around there where I could an 
taken quick. Well, that was the w 
wanted one taken—quick. & 

The fellow as I walked in said, “Wa 
get mugged?” I replied, “Yes, sir.” 

“Sit down, hats off, heads up. 


Keep still.” e } 
My goodness, what speed! I thous 
would get time to fix my tie or comk; 
hair, but not in that place. They shot 
looking As Is. ‘‘How many do you wai! 
I asked him if I could see them first, 
by accident they were good I might | 
a dozen and have a Crayon enlarger: 
made in addition. al 
I took the Pictures back and they pa 
two of them on the passport and | 
“$10.00 please.’’ You see, with the a] 
cation it cost you $10.00 to get out, 
other words, they bet you $10.00 that¢ 
can leave the Country and you like a) 
bet them that you can’t. It’s like betti} 
Life Insurance Co. that you will die, y 
they have every available information {) 
Doctors and everybody that you will 
If it looks like you will die, they won't 
you. 
Well, the Girl then said, “Now. 
about this sworn statement of someone 
knows your Parents?”’ 4 
Here is what I was up against: I 
only couldent prove that I was an A 
ican but I couldent think of any o 
American in New York to vouch for | 
It was as hard to find an American in }}) 
York as it was to get a Passport. I told 
Lady, “If you think I wasent born here} 
will name me the country that you thi 
was born in, I will be glad to go there. 
makes no particular difference to me wit 
I go, so if you will just tell me 
might have originated from, why, t 
be my destination.” 4 
You see, I was doing all in my pe 


to be agreeable. So I finally went t 
friend of mine—Sam Kingston—assur 
name—General Manager for Mr. 
Zeigfeld, and I told him my troubles 
said, ‘‘Why, sure I knew your Fathe 
and I know that you are an Ameri 
Not 100 per cent ones like the Rotar 
and Kiawanises and Lions, but enoug! 
pay taxes.” Now Sam had never 
west of the Hudson River in his life and 
Father had never been east of the M 
sippi, so it was really one of the lo 
distance acquaintanceships on record 
thought it was funny Sam had never 
tioned knowing Father before to me, | 
he had ever spoken to me about was r 
tion of Salaries. Anyway I hope no 
comes of it in the way of hanging ors 
ing Sam. 4 

So I took Sam’s statement back and 
won my $10.00. But one nice thing | 
the whole thing was the good natur 
courtesy that the people in that De 
ment showed—Mr. Hoyt, who we 
charge, and Miss Baer and all of thei 
it hadent been for them I would hav 
like going out without one and trusti 
luck to never get back again. So ify 
Foreigners think it is hard to get in he 
you ain’t seen nothing. You ought to be 
American and try to get out once. 

So as you sail down the Mayfloy 
morrow to keep away from the Co: 
men, I will be on the Leviathan with 
oldest son of 14—who is also a nat 
American Citizen. So as one Ocean t 
says to another, Bon Voyage, Calvi 

Yours cheerfully and well till we r 
Sandy Hook. 

Your devoted Envoy without papers 
sense. CoOL. WILLIAM ROGERS 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
ters by Mr. Rogers. The second will appear 
early issue. 
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_ NOW it is Surprisingly Easy to Secure Charming 
_ and Livable Room-Effects at Small Cost! 


Free! 
a helpful book on 
home beautifying 


'_ JN “COLOR MAGIC IN THE 
I HOME,” Anne Lewis Pierce 
tells how the right use of color, 
and simple re-arrangements of 
furniture enable you to beau- 
tify your home easily and inex- 
_pensively. Pictures in color il- 

/ lustrate this handbook which 

has been prepared to enable 
women with no_ professional 

knowledge or experience to be 
| their own interior decorators. 

You can get a copy, free, by 

‘sending in the coupon below. 

_ Why not do it now? 

ia 


a ll ot 


For beauty does not depend on expense 


when you utilize “color-magic”— 
C4 


O need to wait “till your ship 

comes in” to make prettier, 
homier places of the rooms you want 
to improve. For, by simple changes 
in the color schemes, it’s quite easy 
and not at all costly to bring new 
charm and individuality into your 
home. Nor must you have decorat- 
ing experience to be successful! 


“Any woman can employ color 
magic,” says Anne Lewis Pierce in 
Color Magic in the Home—a friendly, 
helpful handbook written especially 
for women who must do their own 
decorating. Using this handbook as 
her guide, any housewife can accom- 
plish wonders with a very small out- 
lay of money. 


Of course you can’t make much 
headway against the handicap of 
old, worn floor-covering. But this 


difficulty too can be remedied 
inexpensively, for it is so very easy 
to find a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug 
in an appropriate design and with 
just the right coloring. 


This is not surprising, for Congo- 
leum Art-Rug patterns are created 
by master-designers and so possess 
an artistry and distinction which 
helps immensely in working out 
charming, harmonious room-effects. 


And the easy-to-clean advantages 
of these flat-lying, non-absorbent 
rugs are a vast relief from the labor 
of trying to keep old-fashioned 
dust-collecting floor-coverings fresh, 
clean and sanitary. 


Next time you go shopping ask 
your dealer to show you the new 
Gold Seal Art-Rug patterns. 


Ls tt a stmple or 
an elaborate design 
you are looking for? 


Always look for 
this Gold Seal! 


Fok many years Congoleum 
Gold Seal Art-Rugs have been 
sold on the basis of “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
Millions have used them. Millions 
have found them satisfactory in 
every particular. Only rugs which 
bear the Gold Seal pasted on the 
face of the pattern offer such clear- 
cut assurance of value and dura- 
bility. Be sure to look for the 
Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. 


These two pictures, left and right, show you the 
two extremes in the wide variety of patterns offered 
in Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 

“Nippon,” the all-over Japanese design in the bed- 
room, for example, is one of the several suitable for 
rooms where a richly decorative effect is the keynote. 
It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 578. Simpler floral and 
Oriental patterns are likewise available for bedrooms, 
dining rooms and living rooms. 


And then we come to the geometric and trim tile 
effects, of which the “Mosaic” design, No. 408, 
shown above is an example. In this design all sizes 
are to be had from small mats up to room size rugs. 


GOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL on 


Art-Rucs 12 : 
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Your dealer has color cards showing 
ll the patterns in Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs! If he hasn’t the particular 
ilesign you prefer, in stock, he will be 
slad to get it for you. 


ConGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me a free copy of Anne Lewis Pierce’s 
new booklet, “Color Magic in the Home.” 


EG.US.PAT. OFF 


_ Concoteum-Nairn INc. 


Ciiladelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
las City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
ew Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
im Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Foot 
Trowbles 


affect the whole system 


ie is amazing how a painful foot con- 
dition winds its way through the entire 
nervous system. Rheumatic-like leg pains, 
backaches, even stomach- 
aches and headaches are 
often the direct result of ail- 
ing feet. That is why so 
many persons seek in vain 
for the cause, never dream- 
ing it is the feet. 

If your feet hurt, don’t 
neglect to have them at- 
tendedtoatonce. Dr.Wm. 
M. Scholl has perfected a 
specific Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy 
for every ailment. Go to the leading shoe 
dealer in your town, who specializes in Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service, for there 
you will find relief worth many times the 
trifling price you pay. 


Relieves tired, aching feet 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer has brought quick re- 
lief to millions of foot-miserable men and women. 
Light, comfortable, adjustable as condition im- 
proves. Worn in any shoe. Sold and expertly fitted 
by leading shoe and department stores everywhere 
—$3.50 per pair. 
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CORNS BUNIONS 


Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO- Dr. SCHOLL’S BUNION- 
PADS stop the pain in one REDUCER instantly relieves 
minute. Thin, healing, bunion pain. Reduces en- 
antiseptic. 35¢c. at shoe and largement and preserves 
drug stores. shape of shoe. 75c. each. 


Relief for every foot ailment 

Don’t experiment with your feet. No one foot 
device, remedy or special shoe ever designed will 
cure all foot troubles. Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has 
perfected go Appliances and Remedies for every 
foot trouble—weak and broken down arches, 
bunions, crooked or overlapping toes, tender 
heels, weak or swollen ankles, rheumatic-like 
foot and leg pains, hot, perspiring, odorous feet, 
chillblains, corns, callouses and tender spots. 
They are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 


Your Guide to Foot Comfort 
HEADQUARTERS | 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Service 


The shoe dealer who displays the above emblem 
on his windows specializes in Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Comfort Service. You will find this store right 


in your own town. Go there and you will get 
the personal service of a Foot Expert who is es- 
pecially trained in the application of the correct 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy 
designed to give you quick and complete relief 
from your particular foot trouble. 


Write for free sample and book 

On request, we will mail you a sample of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads for corns, and Dr. Scholl’s 
Book, “The Feet and Their Care.” Address, The 
Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Recae 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 


“You love me,” he questioned sternly, 
“but you don’t love me enough. Is that 
Lice 

Her patience snapped. She felt her good 
nature had been imposed upon. 

“T don’t love you enough,” she declared 
briskly, “‘just to shut my eyes, and bury my 
head in the sand, and hope if I don’t look 
at unhappiness it won’t see me.” 

“Then you never intended,” he asked, 
slowly, “‘to live up to the conditions of the 
trial? I mean honestly to make an effort to 
adapt yourself to my life, and to what I 
could give you?” 

“What was the use? I knew how it 
would all turn out. The only way it possi- 
bly could. Please be nice, Thor! Think 
how much better work you could do if you 
weren’t worried about money, ever!” 

“You talk exactly like Rita!’’ he ex- 
claimed, carried away by his bitter disap- 
pointment and anger at being tricked. 
“And if I accepted your point of view, no 
doubt you’d treat me as Rita would treat an 
artist.” 

“‘ And how is that?’ she asked coolly. 

“You'd tell me exactly what to paint, and 
how to paint, though you don’t know one 
damn thing about it!” 

“Tf damn were still swearing,” she re- 
plied, coolly, “I should tell you not to swear 
at me, but not how to paint.” 

“Then your father would. Someone. 
And they’d have the right to—whoever 
supported us. I’d just become an employe 
of your father’s—a salaried son-in-law, paid 
to make you happy.” 

“Darling, don’t boast.” 

He ignored her flippancy. 

“T’d be expected to produce fame, and 
friends’ portraits, and create a nice artistic 
atmosphere for parties.” 

“We aren’t quite such a dumb family, 
Thor! You ought to know that.” 

“Well even so—no matter how sympa- 
thetic and charming you’d be—all of you! 
No, I couldn’t! I wouldn’t.” 

She stared at him with hard, brilliant 
eyes. 

“Byen—even if it came to a choice?” 

“A choice?” 

“Between me and your silly pride.” 

“Between you and my work, Con- 
stance,’ he pleaded earnestly. His eyes 
begged her to understand. He blushed for 
the pretentiousness of his phrase, but he 
uttered it doggedly, bravely. ‘‘The—the 
absolute integrity of my work.” 

“Well, then, do you care more about 
your work, or about me?”’ 

Her tone was triumphantly assured of 
the answer. 

He hesitated an instant, and then—fool- 
ishly or bravely—told the truth. She re- 
ceived it in blank, incredulous silence. Her 
eyes refused to believe what her ears had 
heard. 

Then her voice came out in a whisper, 
“More about your work—than me? 
Than—me, Thor?” 

“T didn’t want to say it,” he muttered 
wretchedly. ‘‘You made me.” 

The telephone bell rasped through their 
dismay. Tollie’s car was waiting. 


’ 


XXIX 


ITH an expression triumphantly fu- 

nereal, as if to say ‘“‘I told you so! 
But, man and brother, I’m sorry!” Mike 
rolled the big easel out of Thor’s studio, the 
next morning, and carried it down one 
flight to Charlerot’s place—which was for 
rent while its owner was abroad. Thor, 
meanwhile, packed his personal possessions, 
and gave up his hotel room. For he had 
mapped out a schedule of incessant work, 
and it would be more convenient, as well as 
cheaper, to live where he was working. 

He explained his intention to Constance 
as soon as she was up—the party had lasted 
until five—and he also issued an ultimatum. 
There were to be no more parties while he 
was at work in the evenings. He had bor- 
rowed money on his apartment to pay her 


finishing touches to the meal. 


(Continued from Page 32) 


bills, and meet their current expenses. His 
bank had refused the loan, he had been 
forced to get it from a company which 
charged a ruinous rate of interest. And, 
now, he must work day and night, to pay it 
back as quickly as possible. Then they 
would start all over again. In the mean- 
time, he was sorry—he knew she’d be 
bored—but he couldn’t take her out him- 
self, and he couldn’t, and wouldn’t, endure 
the torture of jealousy. Hedidn’t care what 
her friends did, what they thought, what 
she herself thought, he simply wouldn’t 
have his wife play around with other men. 
So Constance might as well get used to it 
now. 

Finally—this was the ultimatum, de- 
livered in a rather low, nervous voice— 
finally and forever—if Constance wouldn’t 
give up other men for his sake, then—then 
she must give him up! 

Constance was quite thrilled, impressed, 
and flattered. She submitted with a docil- 
ity that amazed Thor—who, like most 
tamers of the shrew, was secretly trembling 
in his boots—and the new régime began. 

Thor rose at seven, prepared his own 
breakfast, worked all morning, and went 
upstairs to lunch, or, if he was so absorbed 
that he forgot about eating, Gay took his 
luncheon down to him. At four o’clock, 
rather grimly and impatiently, and just for 
the sake of exercise, he went for a walk. Gay 
accompanied him. Constance thought walk- 
ing was silly unless you were going some- 
where—and then she preferred to motor. 
Thor, with his head down, frowning, ab- 
sorbed, silent, marching with long strides; 
Gay trotting along, somewhat breathlessly, 
in the manner of a loyal puppy. Some- 
times they circled about aimlessly, some- 
times forged ahead straight through the 
park, all the way up to One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and back. Occasionally they 
stopped at the Metropolitan Museum, or 
had a cup of tea somewhere, but usually it 
was just tramp, tramp, tramp and little con- 
versation. However, you can’t walk, every 
day, with anyone without feeling a special 
bond grow up between you. At any rate, 
you both belong to the ancient order of 
walking brethren of the world, and though 
you may not exchange many words, you 
have shared the sensations of wind on the 
cheek, rain in the face, sunshine, and the 
dancing delight of the eye. You have mu- 
tually, though mutely, observed the human 
parade—everyone so much funnier, so 
much crazier than ourselves! And you be- 
gin to exchange secret signals of lifted 
eyebrow and quick smiles, almost equal in 
significance to the sign language that goes 
on continually between husband and wife. 
Until, one day, perhaps, you and your 
brother of the road become shy with each 
other. On a path in the park, a baby stum- 
bles against your knee, and clutches for 
safety with trusting hands, and lifts blue 
swimming eyes to yours. And you laugh, 
and pretend to be too old, and manly, and 
worldly wise, to be touched by so sentimen- 
tal an appeal. You say, “Silly baby! 
What a dirty little frog face it had!”” And 
you walk very fast, and talk very artificially, 
all the way home. But, that night, in your 
dream, you are wandering through spring 
meadows, until all at once, to your incred- 
ible, aching delight, you discover that the 
first flower has opened in the grass—a blue 
flower, heavenly blue as a child’s eyes 
misted over with tears. 

In the meantime, though, somebody had 
to cook dinner, and of course it was Gay. 
She had learned to be very clever about it, 
and prepared the vegetables, and made the 
dessert in the morning, and the roast was 
ready for the oven or the steak for the 
broiler. So that there was time, after 
the walk, for Gay to change her frock, and 
set the table, and mix the salad, and put the 
And Con- 
stance would come down, at the last 
moment, looking perfectly lovely in a lovely 
frock, and Thor would come up from his 


studio looking terribly tired, for he } 
been working again. 

After dinner, Thor wanted to help w 
the dishes, but Gay made him lie down 
the sofa for an hour before he went back 
his studio. Constance couldn’t help, 
course, her frock and her hands were mi 
too nice. 

“Besides,” said Gay, ‘‘Thor wants 
talk to you,” and she held her chin up ¢ 
lantly, and went away into the kitchen, < 
shut the door honorably tight. 

Constance and Thor, left alone, had gs 
prisingly little to say to each other. Th 
are always kisses, of course, but if you h; 
worked hard for eight or nine hours, : 
have three or four more ahead of y 
somehow, kisses are not the absolute nec 
sity they once seemed. I am afraid th 
once or twice, Thor was so tired he sudde 
fell asleep, and even snored a little, bef 
he woke up again, as suddenly, and apc 
gized. 

But Constance was being amazin 
good, amazingly patient, and docile. In 
evenings, she went to the neighborh 
movie with Gay, or read the more infle 
matory of the new novels at home, or pr 
ticed the Charleston to the music of 
phonograph, or took all her stockings : 
handkerchiefs out of one drawer, and | 
them into another—this latter occupat 
she regarded as being very domestic. 4 
she did all this, or rather abstained from 
doing, for two whole weeks, almost thi 
And then, one night, her endurance snap} 
off short, and she paced up and dow 
studio, up and down, like a lovely bi 
panther in a cage, and in a voice that fp 
tively thrilled with despair, she cried: 

““Good heavens, Gay! What do 
people do in the evenings?” 

“Ts it a riddle?” asked Gay, looking 
from her sewing, where the lamp ¢ 
bright circle on her fair hair, a shadow 
her white, absorbed forehead. 

“Tt’s a riddle to me!”’ cried Cons' 
“Oh, Iam bored! Bored! Bored!” 

She flung herself prone on the sofa, | 
lay with closed eyes, faintly breathing, 
a poor caged animal that has given up 
struggle to break the bars. 

“You haven’t enough to do,” rem 
Gay, under her breath. 

With one angry motion, Constance 
herself upright. 

“But that’s just what I say! T 
nothing to do! Whatis there todo? Pe 
can’t live like this. Even if they are 
They don’t! They can’t! It simply 
possible!”’ 

“If you had cooked breakfast, lune 
dinner, and washed all the dishes, and 
the beds, and swept, and dusted, and 
the floors Gay began mildly. 

“Oh, that’s all right for you! © 
domestic. Like that sort of thing. 
Never could!” 

“You could, too, just as well as 1! 
Gay, with a sudden flare of anger 
color rose in her cheeks. ‘I used sim 
shut my eyes, and shudder, when 
had to wash dishes! My hands are! 
they aren’t so pretty as yours, and 
brought up to be just as useless as yo! 

“Why, Gay, how amusing!” 

“Until I got ashamed of it,” finish 
sturdily. ‘‘And you needn’t think 
keeping is just done with your hal 
either, Constance Bannester! You 
to use your bean. And it takes le 
imagination to cook well. And it’s 
your own fault if you let things be’ 
ing, and disagreeable. Go look 
kitchen! It’s as clean, and pretty, 
dainty ——”’ 

“T think you’re wonderful, Gay!” 
stance soothingly interrupted. 
point is I could never _ 

“Yes, you could too,” declared Gay 
placably. ‘‘ You are either a vertebrat 
an invertebrate animal—that’s all. AT 
I’d been born and brought up witl 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Before the Village Smithy 
Became a Garage 


ONG years before the first clumsy “horseless carriage” 
careened its noisy but triumphant way down the street, 
G & J had earned a leading position in the tire industry. 


The science of tire building was “old stuff’ to G & J when 


the practicability of the motor car was generally accepted 
back in 1902. 


To the begoggled, gauntleted motorist of the earliest days 
the G & J Tire was even then “the good old G & J.” 


Today G & J Tires are old friends to millions of motorists who 
know that G @ J has always made tires that are up-to-the-minute 
in construction and appearance—and above all are dependable. 


To know true tire economy—see the G & J Dealer. 


G & J TIRE COMPANY 
1790 Broadway New York 


The G & J Balloon 


A true balloon tire, 
built to renderlong and 
comfortable service at 
true low pressure. Its 
wide, flat tread gives 
longer wear, and better 
traction and anti-skid 
protection. 


The “G” Tread Balloon 


A tire of rare economy 
for the car owner who 
does not require the 
extra service of regular 
G & J Balloons. Ideal 
for Fords and other 
light cars. 
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Sedan *895—De Luxe Sedan #1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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ind |hrough 


Details - inside and out ~ tell 
impressive story of guality 
standards strictly maintained 


Look to details if you would judge 
a car’s intrinsic worth. 


Make sure that surface improve- 
ments are not made at a sacrifice 
of fundamentals. 


Make sure, too, that the hidden 
sources of motor car value have 
not been lowered to permit lower 
prices. 


Submit Dodge Brothers product to 
these vital tests and you will better 
understand the unique and enviable 
position it holds in public regard. 


Greater beauty and comfort than 
ever before—but greater depend- 
ability, too. 


Finer performance than ever—but 
also longer life and sturdier de- 
sign throughout. 


Peter not robbed to pay Paul. 


Quality not sacrificed on the altar 
Gialerice. 


Supremacy, as always, in drop 
forgings. Supremacy, as always, 
in fine steel. Supremacy in the 


goodness of those numberless de- 
tails that in their sum total con- 
stitute the car itself. 


Drop - forged spring brackets, for 
instance, instead of the usual mal- 
leable iron....Every leaf of every 
spring costly chrome vanadium 
steel.... The only one-piece chrome 
vanadium front axle on a motor car 
.... The same fine steel in crank- 
shaft, camshaft, axle shafts and 
connecting rods.... Big, oversized 
ball-bearings. Bigger than strictly 
necessary. Better than strictly 
necessary, as are all working parts 
.... otarter and electrical equip- 
ment the most dependable money 
can buy.... Genuine leather seats 
and cushions, wherever leather is 
used....Genuine mohair velvet....! 


Details! And only a few of all that 
might be cited. But impressive 
examples of strict engineering 
standards long since established 
and always maintained — the 
true source of Dodge Brothers 
dependability and long life. 


DopnpsGe BROTHERS INGC.DETROIT 


Donoce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DoposeE BROTHERS 


MOTOR@CARS 
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How to lubricate a Ford Car 
in 1O minutes 


—without getting 
underneath 


A new high pressure 
lubricating system that 
makes it easy to reduce 
your operating costs 


A Ford, like any other car, is as good as 
the care you give it. 


Lubrication, lack of proper lubrication, is 
the real cause of 80% of all repair bills. 
Just ask any mechanic. Sheer neglect of lu- 
brication causes most high operating costs. 


That’s why you want an easy way to 
lubricate your car. And a sure way. It 
will save you money. 


With the new Alemite-Zerk system for 
Fords you can lubricate the entire car in 
10 minutes—without getting underneath. 
It’s the same high pressure system used 
on over 8,000,000 other cars. 


No more grease or oil cups 


Grease and oil cups are permanently re- 
placed by patented dust-proof Alemite- 
Zerk fittings on every bearing. Your 
handy Alemite-Zerk compressor shoots 
fresh lubricant entirely through the bear- 
ing with one easy push. No oil can, no 
grease paddle. ZIP—ZIP—ZIP and the 
job is done. Old gritty grease is forced 
out at the same time. No more squeaks. 
Positive high pressure forces lubricant 
to every spot. . 


Invites lubrication 


It’s so easy to lubricate your car this 
way you won’t neglect it. You don’t have 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for Industrial Machinery 


ALEMITE- 
ZLERK 


for Fords 


to get underneath to reach any part. Ten 


minutes—every 500 miles—will prob- 
ably cut your repair bills in half. 


And if you are too busy to do it yourself, 
you can have your car lubricated in any 
Alemite Service Station—while you wait. 
Many motorists use this service alto- 
gether. They never lubricate their own 
cars. If you wish to use this service, too, 


you do not need the compressor set for 


your car. All you need is the 19 fittings 
to replace oil and grease cups. The cost 
of these fittings is only $2.50. 


Easily installed 


Anyone can equip a Ford with this new 
lubricating system. No drilling or cutting. 
A hammer and pliers are all you need. 
Simple directions come with every set. 


The Alemite-Zerk system will save its 
cost in repairs alone, five times over, in 
one year. And it makes the one hard 
job about a Ford easy. If your regular 
dealer hasn’t a set in stock, please write 
us direct. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Address 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


complete 


including compressor anc 
19 fittings to replace all 
grease and oil cups 


$50 


for set of 19 fittings 
without compressor 


| 


Prices in Canada and 
West of Rockies 
slightly higher 


Copy. 1926—T. B. M. 


) 
: 
| 
: 
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», I’d be so ashamed of it, I’d get me one, 
show!” 
xr voice changed from its stern and 
tical note, grew husky and shy, like a 
; who speaks reluctantly of love. 
Yh, and I guess it’s caring about some- 
anough, too. Wanting to help them. 
, anyway, I read about some fa- 
; man who called his housekeeper an 
‘itect of happiness.’ That’s a pretty 
job, if you think about it that way. 
it?” 
mstance closed her eyes, as if ex- 
ted. 
en she murmured, ‘‘‘An architect of 
iness!’ But, Gay, there are so many 
ent styles of architecture. And, really, 
afraid that dear little cottages are not 

in my line. Villas in Spain, per- 


ove nests, I suppose,’”’ Gay supplied 
y. ‘But nearly every woman is con- 
d she’s talented in that direction. 
ll have a lot of competition there. 
r come over to a field that isn’t 
owded.”’ She grinned. ‘‘ Darn’ few 
xn who can keep house, and keep their 
ers.” 
don’t see why you bother, though,” 
rked Constance. ‘“‘ You aren’t going to 
y @ poor man.” 
r tone was rather envious. 
[ow do you know?” retorted Gay 
lly. “Nobody thought you would, 
~? 
he thing I can’t understand,” Con- 
e burst out, “is why Thor doesn’t 
to make money!” 
low can you say that? When he’s 
stairs, this very minute, slaving 
” 


es, I know. Temporarily. But as 

is those debts are paid, he will go right 
to the same old way of not caring 

1er he ever makes a cent. My good- 
nobody minds marrying a poor man. 

you don’t expect him to stay poor! 

has absolutely no ambition.’ 

Thy, Constance Bannester, you must 

i ad 

ou’d think I was crazy if you knew 
T’ve been doing for the last two 

Ted 

fell, what have you? I’ve wondered 

» you were every day.” 

ve thrown away all my pride!” de- 

| Constance, dramatically. ‘“‘And I’ve 
d—yes, begged—everyone we know— 

r friends—for jobs.” 

bs! For you?” 

0, for Thor.” 

‘hy, Constance Bannester! How hor- 


es, it was horrid. But I was willing to 
ything to help Thor.”’ 
oly cow!” groaned Gay. ‘“‘You’re 


s helping him, aren’t you? What 
f jobs?” 
ll sorts. I went to everybody. 


y’s business friends—men I scarcely 
_ But they were all perfectly lovely to 
I don’t see why people say big busi- 
nen are so hard to approach. They 
tall asked me out to luncheon. And 
: have had any kind of job he 
ut he doesn’t want any job except his 


hat’s what he said,’’ replied Con- 
+bitterly. “He threw away every op- 
aity! Then I told him about a friend 
roline’s, a man who owns an art gal- 
ind has made millions. Of course he 
‘some of it on the stock market, too. 
ustomers gave him tips. You see, I 
ht Thor wouldn’t mind a business 
7as connected with art, but he said an 
ulery wasn’t. And in the dull sea- 
no one buys pictures in the summer— 
could paint as much as he liked. But 
880 nasty and sarcastic about it. He 
“Any extra time I’d have left over 
selling pictures, and playing the stock 
+t, could be devoted to art? Is that 
idea?’ So I told him my idea was 
y for him to start out in something 
take a lot of money, and then he could 
< 


- \ 
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go back to painting. He said heaps of 
people had tried that, but if they made 
money, their wants grew with their income, 
and they never went back. Oh, I was so 
provoked, Gay! After all I’d done for him. 
“Well, then, what if you didn’t go back?’ 
I said. ‘I suppose there’d be enough 
painters left in the world. You can’t be the 
only living genius!’”’ 

Gay turned quite white. 

“Oh, you didn’t!’”’ she gasped. ‘‘Con- 
stance Bannester, you—pig! You couldn’t 
say that to Thor!” 

“Well, I did. He shouldn’t have made 
me so angry. And then Thor’s so stubborn 
and ‘selfish. Utterly selfish! We have 
scarcely spoken to each other since,” she 
added coolly. 

“Yes, I noticed something of the sort at 
dinner,’”’ remarked Gay. ‘‘Pleasant for 
me.” 

“You don’t have to stay. Why do you?” 

Gay flushed, and her eyes fell beneath 
Constance’s steady and cold stare. 

“T’d like to know how you'd get along 
without me,”’ she stammered. 

“TI might bring Thor to his senses much 
sooner,’”’ replied Constance, “if you didn’t 
spoil him. You’re making him believe that 
it’s possible to have everything very nice 
and pleasant without money.”’ 

be Lins tae 

“But, Gay, that sort of thing keeps a 
man from wanting to be a success.” 

“‘That’s the sort of thing that will make 
him a success. You’d better take a tip from 
me.” 

“‘T shall never make aslave out of myself, 
as you are doing. Don’t think it for one 
instant, Gay!”’ 

“Oh,” cried Gay, “you aren’t really 
in love with Thor, or you couldn’t talk like 
that!” 

Constance considered the matter. 

“T was just crazy about him in Mid- 
land,” she said, ‘‘and sometimes I am now. 
But Thor’s changed.”’ 

“He hasn’t! You didn’t know him, 
and—he didn’t know you.” 

“Oh,” said Constance, with a superior 
smile, ‘“‘I don’t mean he’s changed toward 
me. Thor’s mad about me. So don’t worry. 
I can make him give in, finally.” 

“Do you want to spoil his whole life?”’ 
cried Gay. 

“Well, I certainly don’t want him to 
spoil mine,” retorted Constance, very rea- 
sonably. 

She rose, yawned, stretched her arms 
above her head, and let them fall in a grace- 
ful gesture. 

“T think I’ll ask Caroline to come over 
and play bridge, if she isn’t doing anything. 
And, oh, Gay, you might call up Tollie to 
make a fourth.” 

“Call him up yourself, if you want to see 
him.” 

Constance frowned, and turned an impa- 
tient face toward her little sister. 

“For heaven’s sake, Gay, why have you 
been acting so queerly about Tollie? Are 
you jealous of me, by any chance?”’ 

‘‘ Jealous—of—you?”’ 

“Yes. Imean, I can’t see any other reason 
for your refusing to see Tollie for the last 
two weeks. You’re perfectly free. Thor 
can’t make you promise to stay at home, or 
not see anybody. I think you’re awfully 
silly, and rude, besides.” 

“Rude?” 

“To Tollie! He’s been awfully nice to 
you—to both of us. You can’t just sud- 
denly cut him, fornoreason. He must have 
telephoned at least twenty times in the last 
two weeks. I don’t know what he must 
think of you, Gay.” 

“Look here, Constance Bannester, don’t 
try to use me as your cat’s-paw!”’ 

“*T don’t know what on earth you mean,” 
declared Constance with dignity. ‘I was 
only thinking of you.” 

“Darling,” murmured Gay, satirically, 
“T could kiss you right on the mouth. 
You’re too good to me.” 

She went on with her sewing. Constance 
wandered about restlessly. Then all at 
once, with an air of brisk competence, she 
moved toward the telephone. 
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“ After all,” said Constance, reasonably, 
“we've got to have a fourth for bridge. I 
don’t suppose even Thor would deny that!” 


XXX 


HOR, who had been dreaming for some 

time that his head was a drum, on which 
a heavily rhythmic measure was being 
pounded, now woke with a start. He had 
gone to bed at half-past ten, so tired he’d 
slept like one drugged. His brain was in a 
fog, and refused to respond to a persistently 
troubling impression that still nagged from 
the fringes of sleep. He clicked on the light. 
Two o’clock. He listened intently, and 
everything was perfectly still. Of course 
it had only been a dream. But, no, there it 
was again! A high, piercing scream, and 
directly overhead! 

He flung himself out of bed, and into a 
dressing gown, and, with his heart in his 
throat, was hurdling up the stairs. ‘‘Gay! 
Gay!” he was whispering, without being 
aware of what he said. He threw himself at 
the door of his apartment, expecting to find 
it locked. He lunged with the full weight of 
his body, steeled for resistance, but the door 
yielded instantly, surprisingly and sicken- 
ingly. And he was thrown, staggering, intoa 
strong glare of light, and a murmuring hum 
of voices. And stunned, completely bewil- 
dered, hair wild and eyes dizzy from sleep, 
clothed only in pajamas, and a striped- 
flannel dressing gown, Thor found himself 
in his own studio, and in the midst of a 
group of people rather more conservatively 
dressed in dinner coats, and evening frocks. 

Well, surely this was a dream. One of 
those mortifying dreams everyone has now 
and then. Except that—thank heaven!— 
he was a little more fully clothed than you 
usually are. But a scream again roused 
him. And, this time, no doubt about it, a 
real one. A girl’s voice, high pitched with 
intense surprise, and amusement, and per- 
haps elevated half an octave, too, by cham- 
pagne. For there were bottles about 
everywhere, and nearly everyone had a 
glass at their lips. Only one girl let hers 
fall, with a tinkling smash, at Thor’s en- 
trance, and that was not Constance, but 
Gay. 

And it was Gay who ran to him, and 
cried out ever so contritely, “‘Oh, Thor, did 
we wake you?” 

Then there was a shrieking chorus of 
laughter, and the hum of voices broke up 
into glittering, stinging bits of laughter, 
sharp as broken glass. And blushing furi- 
ously, angrier than he had ever been in his 
whole life, Thor, now fully awake, stared 
about him. All about him laughing faces— 
some he knew, dozens of strangers. And 
all about him, all over the room, glasses, 
and sandwiches, a great hamper, flowers, 
and chocolates, and cakes, and stuff in 
flaming chafing dishes. And, over in one 
corner, by the phonograph, a drum, and 
traps—that accounted for his dream—and 
grinning negroes, with guitars and banjos. 
While flung carelessly on the sofa, like one 
of those preposterously long-legged and 
limp dolls you see insolently sprawled in 


shop windows, was a long limp woman, who | 
surveyed Thor with cool admiration. For | 


even in his dressing gown, with his thick fair 
hair tumbled, he was extraordinarily hand- 
some. 


ute, as his color rose and rose, and his blue 
eyes fairly blazed. 

“T do hope you aren’t too dreadfully 
annoyed with us, Mr. Ware,’’ murmured 
the lady on the sofa. But her tone indicated 
that she really didn’t care a bit if Thor was 
annoyed, in fact, found it amusing. ‘‘ You 
don’t remember me? I’m Tollie’s sister.’’ 

Tollie came up, then, as composed as ever, 
but with a note of sincere regret in his agree- 
able, impersonal voice. 

‘“‘T’m afraid I owe you an apology, Thor. 
Frightfully cheeky of me—this is my party, 
you know. I should have asked your per- 
mission, of course, but Gay said we mustn’t, 
on any account, disturb you.” 

“Oh, so this was Gay’s idea?” said Thor. 
His lips felt stiff, as if he could hardly open 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Getting better looking, too, every min- | 


Special 
Offer 
| 


shinies that 
Americans 


| \\ 
The immensely likable /4\ \ 
Jack Buchanan: star- Hoh Nal 
ring in Charlot’s fa- ¢& 
mous English Revue. 


The repeated success of 
Charlot’s English Revue is 
but further proof of the inter- 
national good taste of Amer- 
ica e the America that wants 
(and usually gets) the best of 
everything from Nurmi to 
Chaliapin - from Rembrandt 
to P. G. Wodehouse. 


So it was no surprise to Jack 
Buchanan when he found Ameri- 
cans smoking CRAVEN MIX- 
TURE : that fine old English to- 
bacco which he had come to think 
of as his own - the tobacco the gen- 
erous and fun-loving André Charlot, 
too, smokes. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE has been 
the first choice of discriminating 
English pipe-lovers since 1867, when 
the blend was originated at the ex- 
press command of the Third Earl of 
Craven - and is today the most pop- 
ular quality tobacco in the world. 


On sale at your own tobacconist’s, 
anywhere in the United States or 
Canada - packed in air-tight tins - 
imported direct from the great 

Arcadia Works in London. 


—_ 
Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
Ienclose 10cinstamps. Send liberal 
sample tinof CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


MIXTURE 
Imported fiom London 
Made by Carreras, Litd., London Established 1788 
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Post Toasties and rasp- 
berries make a delicious 
combination. 


nT it es ge 


A double- TS that children love 


How children love the flavor and crispness of 
Post Toasties, Double-Thick corn flakes. Watch 
them ply their spoons until the last golden 
flake vanishes with the milk from every bowl. 
Post Toasties are Double-Good because they are 
oven-fresh corn flakes, flaked Double-Thick and 
protected by three wrappings to insure their 
freshness at your table. We want you to try 
We want you to make the Milk 


or Cream ‘Test yourself. We want you to see 


Post Toasties. 


Post Toasties 


how their flavor and crispness last even in milk 
or cream. Be sure you get the genuine Post 
Toasties in the red and yellow package. These 
corn flakes are Double-Crisp and Double-Good 
because they’re Double-Thick. At your grocer’s 
or send for a free test package, and make the 


Milk or Cream Test for flavor and crispness. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-2T726, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


Corn Flakes stay crisp in milk© Jor cream 


July 10, } 


bp pd 
to guard 


ee crispnes 


© Inner bag 
@ Cardboard carte 
@ Wax-paper seal 


© P.C. Co., 1926 


Make the 
Milk or Cream | 
Buy a package of Post 
Toasties, or send for a free 
test package. Pour some 
of the golden, crisp flakes' 
or cream and note how | 
these corn flakes retain | 
their flavor and crispness} 
to the last spoonful.) 
Good because they're} 


Test 
into a bowl. Now add milk) 
Double-Crisp and Double- 
Double-Thick! 
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i and acold, determined anger took the 
2 of his first fury. 
No, it’s my party,” Tollie repeated, 
/j absolutely all my fault. I insisted on 
jing.” 
And bringing all his guests,’’ supplied 
| ady on the sofa, feebly waving a limp 
_ “ Wewere dining at Tollie’s, when they 
}yhoned. It was too fearfully insipid. 
it’s been marvelous here.”’ She raised 
nead a little to look at Thor, but let it 
back instantly on the pillow, and again 
voice died away, as if nothing in all the 
d was worth talking about, really. ‘So 
amian,”’ she whispered. 
llie put his arm through Thor’s, and 
i. to draw him out into the hall. 
Some along, old chap, and I’ll tell you 
ee it—exactly how it happened,”’ he 
n soothingly. 
at Thor resisted, stopped short, and 
{od intently at a young lady who, a few 
1s removed from them, was coolly pre- 
ing that nothing at all unusual had oc- 


‘think I’d prefer to have Sonal ex- 
11, if you don’t mind.” 

Darling!’’ Angrily conscious of all eyes 
1: her, Constance moved toward him, 
face a mask of polite scorn. “ Dar- 
|'’—she even managed a light laugh— 
*t you better get into a more appro- 
7e costume, first? As soon as you have 
‘dinner coat, you will be more in the 
id for a party. And as soon as you 
: had a glass of Tollie’s champagne,” 
jadded, with a mocking smile, “I can 
Jain anything!” 

ith the shout of laughter that greeted 
ort, there was a simultaneous burst 
‘zz from the negroes. With impromptu 
1 accompaniment, and the aid of the 
jiograph, and a cowbell, and cymbals, 
!drum, and with the exuberant good will 
jeir race, they pretended, quite success- 
}, to be a whole orchestra. Everybody 
ntly forgot Thor, and his unusual ap- 
Jance, and clutched someone else. And 
|", deserted in the midst of the party 
fh still raged—and still without per- 
on—in his own studio, and observing, 
more, the elaborate equipment which 
¢e had assembled in order to play host 
1, reflected resentfully, “‘I’m surprised 
| didn’t move in a grand piano!” 

aen, all at once, and to his further 
izement, Thor saw the door of a little 
,oard under the stairs swing outward, 
staggering forth, bent double from the 
| ned space, a flushed and disheveled 
)h and maiden, who finished, in public, 
| nbrace begun in the extreme privacy of 
(upboard. And still ecstatically close 
ied, they dived into the jazz stream, 
ne, and jostled, while the floor of 
/”s studio shook, and seemed visibly to 
|, beneath the thundering onslaught of 
(ieavily rhythmic Charleston. Perspir- 
¢and wide grinning, the negroes ululated 
i pus yells of encouragement to the 
Lers, and the dancers, those who were 
t visibly exhilarated by Tollie’s cham- 
i.e, at any rate, responded, each with 
wn particular brand of yodel. 

le noise was simply terrific. Thor won- 
: how he could have slept through it so 
I Then the same shrill scream he had 
1 before—the one he had to thank for 
ing him—thrilled out again. Though, 
idime, seeing its cause, Thor recognized 
(cream as one of pure pleasure. Dickie 
‘ence, slight of build, but magnified 
ally, i in the well-known heroic stage of 
ilation, was attempting to imitate a 
lise dancer, and throw his partner, a 
i. and solidly constructed young golf 


“pion, over his shoulder. She was re- 
sig, pleasurably, and screaming with de- 
, and when Dickie’s foot slipped they 
crashing down together, with the very 
hy young lady on top. 
cekie was rescued, pale and breathless, 
ewhat flattened out. His partner 
unhurt, but Dickie’s ankle was 
1 ; Thedanee stopped, and there was 
chattering of excitement and 
athy. 
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The Countess reluctantly got off the 
couch, and allowed Dickie to be placed 
there, and he was just demanding, indig- 
nantly, of his equally indignant injurer, her 
exact weight, when Thor, who had been 
quite forgotten, pushed once more into the 
limelight. 

Wrapping his bath robe about him as 
majestically as a toga, he declared in a loud, 
peremptory voice, ‘“‘I think this has gone 
far enough!”’ 

“Oh, don’t be a prude!”’ A quick, angry 
whisper from Constance, at his side. She 
put one hand on his arm, and drew him 
away from the crowd. ‘Go and get dressed, 
Thor! Or else go back to bed, and don’t 
spoil the party.” 

“The party is over.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I don’t intend for this to go on.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Thor, hush! 
They’ll hear you.” 

“T want them to hear me!” 

“You can’t order people out of your 
house.”’ 

“T can, and will.” 

“Are you absolutely crazy?” 

“T’m crazy mad. I can tell you that!” 

But, by this time, she had maneuvered 
him into the breakfast room, and shut the 
door, and she spoke in a low, furious voice. 

“Tf you insult my friends, my 
guests ——”’ 

“So it’s your party? Tollie said it was 
his. I’d like to get this straight. Who 
planned all this?”’ 

“Oh, Thor, I was so bored tonight! I 
simply couldn’t stand it any longer. But I 
didn’t intend it to be a party, really, at the 
time. It just happened. Wait until they’ve 
gone, and IJ’ll tell you all about it.” 

“They’re going now.” 

“Thor, if you—Thor, if you do that, I’ll 
never i 

“Don’t say you'll never forgive me. Be- 
cause I shall never forgive you.” 

“But what for? What have I done? 
Can’t I have a little innocent amuse- 
ment ie 

“T don’t know whether it’s so innocent 
or not. But, at any rate, it doesn’t amuse 
me.” 

“And you don’t care a bit whether I’m 
bored to death!” 

““And you don’t care whether I’m turned 
out of this building—asked to give up my 
studio—this hell of a racket at half-past 
two in the morning! Working people here— 
everybody works hard all day, and wants to 
sleep at night. I’m surprised Mike hasn’t 
been up before this; and if he should report 
me to the directors 4 

“Oh, so that’s what’s troubling you?”’ 

“No, not altogether. Not principally. 
It’s you! Breaking your promise again.”’ 

“What promise?” 

“You know very well you promised not 
to have any parties, while I 2 

“No, not to go out on parties, Thor! 
That’s what you made me promise.”’ 

“Oh, don’t stoop to quibbling! You 
understood well enough what I meant. 
This amounts to the same thing, and you 
know it! Playing around with other 
men 

“But, we’re chaperoned, Thor! Besides, 
you can’t prevent Gay from having a good 
time, I suppose.”’ 

“Gay! Why do you drag Gay into it? 
Was it Gay who 

“T only meant that she’s perfectly free, 
anyway! You’ve got no control over her, 
and can’t say that she’s not to have her 
friends here.” 

“No. All I can say about Gay is I’m dis- 
appointed in her.’”’ And he was surprised at 
the bitterness of his own tone, the sudden 
bitterness that welled up in his heart. 

“Disappointed in Gay? Why?” 

“Because I thought she had a sense of 
honor, even if you haven’t.” 

“Oh, you and your ‘sense of honor’! 
Honor! Promises! I’m absolutely sick of 
those words! I’ve heard nothing else since 
I came here. And I'll tell you exactly what 
it amounts to: Your sense of honor is noth- 
ing but a puritanical fear of doing what you 
really want!” 
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He recoiled as if she had struck him a 
blow on the mouth with her open hand, 
And on both their faces the same memory 
was reflected, with shame and scorn, and 
the desire for revenge on hers, with con- 
tempt, and cold fury on his. And he spoke 
coldly, but with the furious rapidity of one 
who is drunken with anger. 

“My sense of honor keeps me from what 
I want? Why don’t you speak the truth, 
and say it keeps me from doing what you 
want?” 

“ec Oh ! ” 
warm ivory of her skin, 
speakable—cad!”’ 

He took a step toward her. She drew 
back, slimly forbidding as a sword. His re- 
morseful hands fell to his side. 

“T’msorry,”’ he muttered. “‘Wasn’t true, 
either. What we both wanted, of course.” 

But her white, scornful face flashed away 
from him, like the glint of asword, and then 
he heard her voice from the next room, her 
voice white and flashing, too, in its sup- 
pressed scorn, its pretense of light amuse- 
ment. 

“T’m really terribly sorry!’ she cried to 
her guests. ‘But I’m afraid we shall have 
poor Thor put out of the building, if we 
don’t stop. The superintendent has just 
telephoned up about the noise!” 

A confused clamor of exclamations and 
laughter, as the guests made ready to de- 
part. Then Constance’s voice, again, sooth- 
ing and caressing. 

“Oh, Tollie, of course it’s all right. Don’t 
say another word to Thor. He isn’t really 
cross. But you know how it is when you’re 
suddenly waked up 4 

And then, in answer to a girl’s laughingly 
unintelligible remark, Constance’s voice, 
simulating great amusement: 

“Yes, aren’t we rowdy, my dear? I feel 
exactly as if we’d been raided, don’t you? 
A night club, or something! Isn’t it too 
thrilling! And wouldn’t Thor look simply 
stunning in a policeman’s uniform?” 

Even while he stood there disliking Con- 
stance, Thor admired her alittle, too. Then, 
he heard Gay’s voice, comforting, and di- 
recting, as they moved Dickie Lawrence— 
some of the men had volunteered to carry 
him downstairs. And a curious, almost 
voluptuous thrill of hate, a more convincing 
authentic hate than he had ever felt for 
Constance in his blackest moments, shot 
through Thor, surprising him, thrilling him, 
causing his hands to clench as if he wanted 
to hurt someone. 

Hedid want tohurtsomeone. He wanted 
to hurt Gay. He strode into the room, 
empty now of all its revelers. Even Con- 
stance had fled upstairs. Gay, alone, was 
left, picking up things, straightening things, 
as usual, after a party. 

“Gay,” said Thor in a cold, hard voice. 

And she turned a trusting and joyous face 
to his. And, just for a second, his whole 
heart, all his body, his flesh, cringed, as if he 
were about to see someone else give a child 
a cruel and brutal blow. 

He stood aside and watched himself, 
amazed and aghast, but he went on, this 
strange self that had sprung up suddenly 
within himself. 

‘“‘Gay,” he said, in a harsh, strange 
voice, ‘“‘I want you to pack up your things 
in the morning, and go.” 

She just stared at him. 

“T thought I could trust you,” he said, 
“but, now—well, anyway, I can still trust 
you to tell the truth, Isuppose. I want to 
know whether Constance broke her prom- 
ise! Was it Constance who telephoned 
Tollie, or was it you?”’ 

Gay opened her mouth twice before she 
could speak. Then she said, quite child- 
ishly, and ungrammatically, ‘‘ Me.” 

She stood there so little and defenseless, 
with her hurt, wide eyes, so like a puppy 
faithful unto death, so like a brave child 
who waits to be punished, that even the 
stranger within Thor almost wavered. But, 
somehow, the thought of Tollie, and the 
thought that Gay had wanted to see Tollie 
even enough to be treacherous to him, 
caused those vibrations of hate again to 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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For This Man’s Name 


He is the man who kicks 
about blades not being as 
good as they used to be, yet 
when you ask him why he 
doesn’t strop them says 
“Why bother to strop my 
blades when new ones are so 
cheap?” 
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your new blades, properly protected. 
We will strop and return it with entry 


blank, free. 


If you prefer to save yourself this bother, 
we will send you a New blade stropped 
on Twinplex, an entry blank and a ten 
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Twinplex Shaving Cream, all for 10¢. 
Name your razor when writing. 
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a Safe/ Behind a Stewart-Warner / 


TO SAVE YOUR CAR—protect its beauty— 
guard your investment—and operate at 
lowest upkeep expense— 

TO SAVE YOUR LIFE—to protect yourself 
and loved ones—equip your car with 
Stewart-Warner Safety Bumpers and other 
Stewart-Warner Safety Accessories. 
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sy jn Thor’s heart, and his voice was 

n with anger as he said: 

7ou are free to do as you please, of 
Call up Tollie as much as you 


j in that curious thrill, so painful it was 
yst pleasure. 

ut you’re making trouble between 
tance and me,”’ said Thor, with an odd 


. “So you'd better go.” 

Jl right, Thor.” 

x voice was steady, her eyes, though 
‘suddenly brimmed with tears, were 
|f loving-kindness. They reminded him 


it she was running upstairs, stumbling 
ile. 

tit Asticot!”’ he called, desperately, 
] with a desperate need to see her again. 
ooked down at him from the balcony. 
‘t’s all right, Thor. You’re absolutely 
g, of course.” 

oT kind face, her good little loving face, 
¢ng down at him, for a moment, smiling 
igh her tears, comforting him for the 
1 he had done her. 

story he’d read somewhere, heard some- 
he, long ago—something his mother 
old him long ago—he could scarcely 


XXX 
ISK in the studio, and Gay sitting 


hts, for, in only a few minutes, she was 
away. ‘‘Forever,’”’ said something, 
anly, inside of her. But she was all 
agh crying. Besides, she was too tired 
ire, now. She had worked so hard all 
a determined to leave the apartment 
(essly in order—not on Thor’s account, 
urse, but for her own reputation as a 
eeper. She had got up at six-thirty, 
ust have been half-past two or three 
‘she went to bed. Coming upstairs 
the party, trying to hide her own 
, she had been amazed to find Con- 
e crying, too. Crying, and flinging 
s furiously into a suitcase, and as furi- 
‘muttering: 
Tool! Fool!” 
Are you talking to me, or about me?” 
sid Gay. 
‘No! Thor! Insulting me! All my 
ids! Making a fool out of me. He hasn’t 


y bestowed a quizzical glance on her 
| » sister. 
‘Well, he certainly ought to have 
“ied something from that bunch to- 
t,” she commented. 
Jh, don’t be as prudish as he is! I 
Ot know what’s happened to you, Gay! 
always liked a good time at home.” 
Yes, at home,” replied Gay, thought- 
. “But isn’t that a little bit different? 
tan, honestly. Adelaide’s a darn’ good 
pt, you know, but I don’t believe she’d 
a cared much for our party tonight, 
xr, You'll tear that dress!’’ she remon- 
Hed, as Constance continued to snatch 
ies from her closet, and hurl them in the 
ral direction of her luggage. 
iis don’t care! I won’t stay here another 
late, and be insulted.” 
Well, Thor can’t very well insult you 
n more until tomorrow,” replied Gay. 
* you might as well wait, and let me do 
Cr packing.” ; 
his consideration visibly swayed Con- 
tice, who loathed having anything to do 
. clothes except wear them. She 
ted down, and accepted the news that 
was returning to Midland with the 
hit unflattering equanimity. For she had 
ady decided to go to Caroline’s, in order 
Sunish Thor, as she had done once be- 
®, and now this disposed of the problem 
ttle sister. She didn’t even ask for an 
Xanation of this sudden departure, and 
gh Gay would have died rather than 
@ true reason, still she was hurt at 
ce’s indifference. For, after all, she 
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had done quite as much to make Constance 
comfortable as Thor, and it did seem that 
Constance might have expressed some little 
gratitude, orregret. However, that was not 
Constance’s way. Nor was it Gay’s habit 
to brood over grievances, and cherish resent- 
ment. And, the next morning, when she 
took up the breakfast tray, she decided that 
Constance was rather fond of her, and quite 
considerate, after all. For the elder sister, 
who was just finishing a telephone conver- 
sation, turned to say that she had arranged 
with Tollie to take Gay to the station. 

“Oh, but that wasn’t necessary!” Gay 
protested. ‘‘I’d just as soon get a taxi.” 

“Had you?” retorted Constance. “ Well, 
T hadn’t.” 

“ce You? ” 

“Of course I’m going down to see you off, 
Gay,’ replied Constance, with the dignified 
air of one who always does her duty, ‘‘and 
Tollie will see about a drawing-room for 
you. So you’ve nothing to do now.” 

Masking a smile at this information, Gay 
hastened downstairs. She had already 
cleaned most of the apartment, and she 
would have to do the packing after lunch. 
Thor had not appeared as yet, but he might 
come up to lunch. Oh, surely he would 
come up to lunch. Even if he were still so 
very angry, he was surely coming up to say 
good-by. Just for a minute, anyway, to 
say good-by. But Thor did not come up, 
either for food, or farewells. 

Gay ate her lunch alone, with tears per- 
petually running down her cheeks, and being 
angrily mopped up. 

Darn’ fool! You little darn’ fool!’’ she 
raged, digging her handkerchief into her 
eyes. “Stop it! Stop it, I tell you!” 

But the tears kept rolling down, rolling 
down, and she was as powerless to prevent 
them as to stop rain falling. Oh, how she 
thanked all her lucky stars that Constance 
had gone out to lunch somewhere—rather 
mysteriously, and hastily, whisking through 
the hall, all dressed up, and just calling, as 
she passed the kitchen: 

‘See you later, darling. Lunching out.” 

“You’ll come back in time, Constance?”’ 
Gay called, rather anxiously—punctuality 
not being one of Constance’s virtues. 

“Now, Gay, Tollie and I will put you on 
that train in plénty of time! Don’t 


worry. Lie down and rest, sweetie!’’ her | 


voice floated back, amiably. 

“Yes, fat chance!”’ thought Gay, hur- 
riedly, but neatly, folding her own clothes, 
and Constance’s. Packing steadily, getting 
rather desperate as the time slipped by 
faster and faster, growing a little dizzy— 
she had cried so much—suddenly longing 
above all things to be in Midland, and with 
her mother. Oh, how glad she was that 
Adelaide had come back from Palm Beach. 
She could cry as much as she liked in the 
comfort of those fragile, electric arms, and 
no questions asked. ‘‘She’s a gentleman, a 
perfect gentleman!’ thought Gay. “Per- 
fect lady won’t do—that only means re- 
fined, and refined people can just snoop the 
life out of you.” 

Cheered by thoughts of the comforting 
Adelaide, Gay finished her packing sooner 
than she expected. There was time, after 
all, for a cold bath, and ice rubbed on her 
swollen eyelids, and a few minutes’ rest, and 
she didn’t look so frightful as she should 
have, with all that crying. She was pale, 
and there were lavender shadows under 
her eyes, but the eyes themselves were 
bright and blue again, and the little green 
tweed traveling dress and coat she wore 
were really most becoming. Just in case 
Thor should happen, even now—but he 
didn’t know, of course, what time she was 
going! He hadn’t even telephoned—he 
might have telephoned just to say good-by. 

Heavens, though—what time was it? 
The clock in a near-by tower was chiming. 
She looked at her wrist watch, and dis- 
covered that there were only twenty min- 
utes before her train left. Wasn’t that just 
like Constance? But perhaps Tollie would 
come without her. Anyway, if they didn’t 
appear in five minutes she’d take a taxi. 

There’d been a Busy sign on Thor’s door 
when she took his lunch down to him. 
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you go—smartly clad swimmers do their best 
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Busy, Do Not Knock. She had set the 
tray down outside the door, tiptoed up- 
stairs, looking back over her shoulder, 
though, just in case he might have heard 
the dishes rattle as she set the tray down, 
but his door had remained tight shut. 

She wondered, now, if he had ever dis- 
covered the tray. He would have an awful 
headache if he worked all day without eat- 
ing. Perhaps she should have knocked any- 
way, in spite of that forbidding sign. No! 
Then Thor might have thought she was 
making an excuse to see him—to tell him 
good-by. 

But why hadn’t he wanted to tell her 
good-by? Surely—surely, even if he were* 
still angry, after all this time together— 
their walks—everything. Well, she would 
just slip down quietly to see about the 
tray, and in case the sign had been taken 
down, perhaps 

But when she reached Thor’s door, the 
sign still hung there, as if frowning—Busy, 
Do Not Knock—and the tray still re- 
mained outside. She picked it up, and 
moved slowly toward the stairs, hesitating, 
not knowing what to do, not even knowing 
what she wanted to do. Her heart throbbed 
so heavily, so painfully, that she could 
searcely breathe. At one moment, she felt 
that she must see Thor, just once more, just 
for asecond, just to see him, though neither 
of them uttered a word. And the next in- 
stant, she had such dread of seeing him, 
such fear that he might suddenly open the 
door, that she felt quite sick and faint. And 
this inexplicable fear so overcame her long- 
ing, that she began torun upstairs, though 
her knees threatened to crumple up under 
her, any second. 

When she reached the top of the stairs, 
she heard the telephone ringing, with that 
long, exasperated snarl which means that 
the goaded operator has been trying, in 
vain, for some time, to reach you. Gay 
hastily set down the tray in the kitchen, and 
ran to the telephone, breathless. Perhaps 
Thor, even now—but when she lifted the 
receiver the bell kept on ringing, whining 
and buzzing in her ear, and she had to 
shout against it: 

“Yes! Yes! Hello!” 

No answer at all for some time, and thena 
very faint, far-away murmur, quite unintel- 
ligible. And Gay, whosuddenly remembered 
her train again, was just about to hang up, 
thinking there had been a mistake, when 
Constance’s voice came over the wire quite 
clearly, and with a distinct note of annoy- 
ance. 

“Gay! Is that you, Gay?” 

‘Of course it’s me.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, why didn’t you 
answer?” 

“T did! There’s something wrong. 
Where are you?” 

“Greenwich.” 

“Village?” 

“No, Connecticut.” 

“Connecticut! For erying out loud! 
How do you expect to take me to the train, 
then?” 

“Oh, darling! Oh, Gay, I’m sorry! I 
forgot all about your train!” 

“Well, if that isn’t just like 

“Oh, don’t fuss, Gay! I’m so happy.” 

“Who cares? And how about me? Do 
you think I’m happy to miss 

“Gay, darling, listen!’”’ There was a 
slight pause, and the voice came over the 
wire rather breathlessly. ‘‘Listen, Gay. 
T’m—married.” 

‘“Wha-at?”’ 

“Married.” 

“You're joking!” 

“T hate jokes, and you know it. We 
motored out here right after lunch, and got 
married.” 

Suddenly the entire world whirled 
around. Gay clung to the wall to keep her- 
self from falling. 

That explained Thor’s mysterious’ ab- 
sence—the sign on the door. They had 
slipped away—hadn’t wanted her to know 
until it was over. Oh, how cruel! What a 
cruel trick! 

“Congratulations,” 
small, thin voice. 


she remarked in a 
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“‘T’ve wired mother !’’ Constance we. 
happily. ‘‘Of course I’m terribly sor 
to see her, before we go A 

““What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I forgot. There are so . 
things—I’m so excited—it was all se 
den! We’re sailing tomorrow on the E 
garia. Wasn’t it lucky Tollie coul 
something for us, at the last minute? 

“Tollie? Why, did he see about. 
you?” 

“Of course.” : 

“He certainly is obliginz,” rem; 
Gay dryly. ‘‘I just wish he’d been a 
cient about getting me down to my ti 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Gay! The 
plenty of trains to Midland. You can 
the morning.” 

“T’m going right now,” declared 
“Maybe I can make it, if I 

“Wait! Listen, Gay!” 
voice was now almost a wail. 
up! ” 

“Well, what is it? Hurry!” 

“‘Listen—are my things packed?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Well, I’ll send for them. And 1 
Gay. You’ll just have to wait until a 
chauffeur can get there.” 

“You certainly don’t mind helping 
self to Tollie’s possessions !’’ 

“Why should I?” 

Constance’s laughter rang over the 
and, before Gay could answer, a new 
joined the conversation, a man’s Voi) 
evenly pitched, as agreeably imper 
and cool, as ever, but with an overte 
triumphant delight. 


Const: 
s Dou 


‘Hello, little sister! Let’s be sent: 
tal.” 

“What?” gasped Gay. ‘Is that 
Tollie?”’ 


“Tn person. Give us your blessing 
“Oh, God!” , 
“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said God. I meant good. I mez 
awfully good. I mean—did you r 
Constance?”’ 

“Yes, it’s quite legal. Don’t ¥ 
Hastily, but thoroughly done. Sorry 
couldn’t be the maid of honor, Gay, b 
hadn’t any of the usual adornments 
suddenly decided, at luncheon. A clea 
of love at sixteenth sight. That is, 
Constance. I was bowled over, of 
the first time.” 

“Oh, shut up, Tollie!’? Cons 
voice, again. “‘And goaway. Please}; 
got something important to tell Gay. 

Her tone, so blithe and confides 
came tense. 

“Tisten, Gay—about my clothed 
won’t go away, will you, darling, unt 
chauffeur has come for them? You] 
ise?” 

“Why, yes, of course. But what? I 
you so nervous?” 

“Well, I just thought it would bal T 
dreadful if noone was there when thee 
feur came, and he’d have to ask Thor - 

“Oh, I’d forgotten Thor!’”’ Gay’s 
was a wail of self-reproach. ‘Oh, 
beastly! Poor Thor! Oh, what are 
going to do, Constance?”’ 

“Why, what can I do?” replied the] 
briskly. “T mean—of course I’ve * 
him.”’ i| 

““You—wired Thor—about this!” | 

“Yes, at once. Naturally, I didn’t: 
him to find out from the newspapers.: 

“But, Constance ——” 

““My goodness, Gay, you surely c 
expect me to telephone Thor? That 
have been embarrassing, for both o 

“But, Constance, how could you!’ 

“How could I what?”’ 

“Marry Tollie.” 

“Why, I’ve been in love with 
ever so long, only I didn’t know it, . 
pose. And he’s been simply mad abou 
ever since 

“But, I mean, why didn’t you tell 
first? Oh, I think you are a darn’! 
sneak, Constance Bannester, and—é 
hate you!” | 

The receiver clattered into the hook 
Gay stood there pale, and breathless 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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N amazing heat-stopping lumber has made 
_house insulation practical! Architects 
other building authorities urge its use. 
ble everywhere are adopting it. In five 
s, more than 80,000 homes have been 
‘ed this modern way. 

aese homes are cool in summer... warm 
inter... healthful... quieter... stronger 
-economical to keep up. They mark a 
‘standard of American building practice. 
mr modern builders realize that wood, brick, 
ter, concrete, etc., alone, do not effectively 
‘summer heat from beating in, or furnace 
from leaking out in winter. A special in- 
ting, or heat-stopping, material is needed. 
»meet this great need, Celotex Insulating 
ber was produced five years ago. 


elotex is not cut from trees. It is manufac- 
1 from the tough fibres of cane into broad, 
1g boards. These Celotex boards resist the 
age of heat and cold many times as effec- 
y as wood lumber, masonry and other 
‘and roof materials. Celotex shuts out 
{and moisture . . . quiets sound. 


ELOTEX saves you money. Unlike ordi- 
huery insulation, Celotex is not an extra 
: in building. 


- The Celotex Co, 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


Most heat beats into the house through 
the roof in summer, causing hot attics. 
Most heat leaks out through the roof 
in winter, causing high fuel bills. 
Celotex applied over or under roof 
rafters gives the needed protection. 
Both uses are recommended. 


It replaces wood lumber as sheathing, elimi- 
nates building paper, gives greater wall strength 
and adds the insulation needed back of wood, 
brick and stucco exteriors at no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs 
a few cents more per yard at first, but is a 
great economy. It means less upkeep expense 
because of no lath-marks . . . fewer cracks. 

With the walls and roof of your house cov- 
ered with Celotex a smaller, less expensive 
heating plant and smaller radiators will keep 
you comfortable. And year after year, Celotex 
will save from 25% to 35% of your fuel bill! 

In houses already built, a big measure of 
this comfort and economy is being secured by 
lining attics and basements 
with Celotex. That helps a lot 
and costs but little. 


The Celotex Company, Dept. M-67 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the Celotex Building Book. 
Name.... 
Street... 
Cilviss 


As sheathing, Celo- 
tex supplies the in- 
sulation needed 
back of brick, wood 
or stucco exteriors. 
Here, it replaces the 
boards for- 
merly used, gives 
greater strength to 
the house walls and 
makes building pa- 
per unnecessary. 


rough 
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Amazing L amber 
stops heat and cold 


... actually saves money 
Ow. . Every home 


n be summer-cool, 
inter-warm, quieter, 
‘a saving. Celotex is 
‘actical for o/d and 
w houses alike... . 


On inside walls and ceilings, plaster 
is applied directly to the surface of 


Celotex. This eliminates the use of 
lath and gives stronger, insulated 
walls: less apt to crack and free from 
lath-marks. 


| es AHEAD! Now that Celotex has made 
insulation practical, heat-leaking houses 
are a poor investment. The authorities say 
such houses are becoming obsolete: harder to 
sell, rent or borrow money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders 
in these lines advise its use. All lumber dealers 
can supply it. 

Meanwhile, send for our free Celotex Build- 
ing Book. It explains fully this great improve- 
ment in building. Just mail the coupon below. 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, 

Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


ILLINOIS 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


BrOoO Ke 


See MGS is cis weaax Phx caussanaginy ceeWua~ sh banszehes State 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
aghast at what she had said. For, deep 
down in her heart, she knew that her sudden 
fury was against herself, not Constance. It 
was she who was a little sneak, and she 
hated herself. Because she had been glad— 
savagely, triumphantly glad—when she 
learned that it was Tollie who had married 
Constance, forgetting all about Thor’s suf- 
fering when he should find out. Perhaps he 
already knew. They had wired him. He 
must know. She had been glad, while Thor 
was suffering. He was alone there, suffer- 
ing, now. 
XXXIT 

ENTLY, gently and cautiously, Gay 

pushed the door, and it yielded. And, 
on tiptoe, she crept through the dark, nar- 
row hall toward the studio. Empty. Un- 
lighted. Only a faint gray fog indicating 
the north window. Everything else in deep 
shadow. 

But, now, from the blackest of all the 
shadows, there came a sound. A sound so 
strange, so terrible, that Gay’s heart leaped 
up in her throat, and she stood frozen. 
Was it someone laughing? Laughing in a 
strange, strangled, and dreadful way? Or 
gasping? Thor—gasping. Thor was hurt! 
Wounded! Perhaps he had tried to kill 
himself. 

She couldn’t look. She wouldn’t. 

And then the low, strange, sound again. 
And Gay flew toward it. Thor, flung face 
downward on the couch, his head in his 
arms, his shoulders moving. 

“Thor?’”’ she whispered, awe-struck. 

No answer. 

“Thor, are you sick? 
Thor) 

“Go away!” he cried, in a muffled and 
savage voice, flinging his arms out wildly. 
His elbow caught Gay’s shoulder, as she 
bent over him. She was thrown aside. 

For a second, she stood motionless, dis- 
mayed. That strange, gasping sound that 
came from Thor, that shaking as of fever. 
Now she knew. He was crying. Thor was 
crying. Oh, how horrible! And he was 
horribly ashamed. 

She crept toward him softly, knelt down 
by his side. She did not try to touch him, 
now. Dared not touch him in his agony. 
But, in a voice that was shaken with ten- 
derness, she whispered: 

“Ait me again, Thor.” 

That brought him upright. 
and stared at her, horrified. 

“ST didnze ly? 

“You did. Hit me again. I don’t care. 
If it’ll do you any good 
He flushed darkly. 

“‘Oh Thor!”’ she wailed. 
you.” 

Then, as he only continued to stare, 
darkly hostile, drawing back from her. 


Are you hurt? 


He sat up, 


““T want to help 


“T love you,”’ she whispered, still on her 
knees before him. “Thor! I love you. I 
love you.” 


For a long moment, there was silence. 
They stared at each other, in silence. Then, 
in a voice that was weak with wonder, he 
said: 

“You, Gay? You?” 

Uncertainly, his arms went out toward 
her. With the sweetness of a docile child, 
she came into them. And, docilely, she 
lifted her lips, and gave him a sweet child’s 
kiss. 

“Oh Gay,” he whispered, as her lips met 
his, so generously, so innocently. ‘‘I love 
you. I’ve loved you for a long time.” 

But her reaction was most surprising. 
She tore herself out of his arms, flaming 
with anger. And quivering with anger and 
hurt pride, her voice. 

“Oh! For God’s sake, Thor! 
a gentleman!”’ 


Don’t be 


XXXIII 


He minutes after Gay had fled up- 
stairs, refusing to listen to anything that 
Thor might say, there was a-knock on the 
door, and Mike handed Thor a telegram. 
He opened it and read: 


“Tollie and I married this afternoon 
stop please try to forgive me stop Con- 
stance.” 


THE SATURDAY 


And, at once, Thor’s thoughts flashed 
back to that night, less than two months 
ago, when his infatuation for Constance had 
been at its height. Less than two months 
ago, and yet it seemed so far away as to re- 
semble a dream. They had come home to- 
gether from Rita’s party, walking through 
the snow, and he had carried Constance up- 
stairs in his arms. Then, he couldn’t re- 
member very clearly—a delirium of fevered 
kisses, and tightly clinging arms, and the 


desperate feeling that it was impossible for 


them ever, ever again to part. And sud- 
denly Constance’s voice murmuring against 
his cheek, so softly that he had to ask her 
what she had said. And she said again: 

“‘Let’s not wait, Thor. Let’s run away 
and be married now!” 

He had found, somehow, almost incred- 
ibly, the strength to refuse to break his 
promises to Adelaide, his word of honor. 
And Constance had hated him for it ever 
since! Acted, ever since, in the traditional 
manner of the woman scorned, failing to 
see, or refusing to understand, what a battle 
he had fought against himself that night, 
what a victory he had won over his own de- 
sire. For he had been terribly infatuated, 
then. He saw his love for Constance, now, 
only as an infatuation. A sort of fever and 
illness, a delirium out of which he had 
come back safely to health, and the recog- 
nition of his own true love. For it seemed to 
him, now, that he had always loved Gay— 
always! 

And, yet, he had thought, only today, be- 
fore the arrival of this blessed telegram— 
wouldn’t Constance be furious, though, if 
she knew how readily he forgave her—he 
had thought that he would have to let Gay 
go away, without even seeing her again. 
And, his nerves frayed from overwork, and 
his heart lacerated by its problem, he had 
yielded to a mood of utter despair. The fu- 
ture had looked so black—he’d made such a 
mess of his life—the future with Con- 
stance, the inevitable succession of bicker- 
ing, and wrangling, and poisonous quarrels, 


money troubles always hanging over them . 


like a storm cloud, threatening his work, his 
career. And then Gay had found him—he 
blushed hotly as he remembered his weak- 
ness—and she had thought, of course, that 
he was grieving over Constance’s elope- 
ment. Gay had thought, of course, that he 
had only declared his love for her out of 
pity and chivalry. Oh, how was he ever to 
convince her? And suddenly this problem 
seemed as hopeless as the other. For Gay 
was such a proud little devil—so loving, so 
generous, so tender and kind—but horribly 
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proud, too. And how could he make her be- 
lieve that he had loved her always? AI- 
ways! 

“Tf I only knew something about 
women!” groaned Thor. For he was that 
rarest of all rare creatures—a man who will 
admit that he doesn’t know all there is to 
know on the subject. 

“And I learned about women from ’er.” 
He found the words and tune unaccount- 
ably on his lips. Well, wasn’t there some- 
thing he had learned from Constance that 
might help him with Gay, even though the 
two sisters were so entirely different? Then, 
oddly enough, his thoughts jumped back 
to that night in his studio, after Rita’s 
party 

All at once, Thor smiled broadly, happily, 
a little derisively, but very tenderly. 
Women, he thought, are the practical sex. 
It’s deeds, not words, that convince 
women. 


XXXIV 


HAT they were conspirators, Adelaide 

could see at once, as soon as they stepped 
off the train. Gay’s smile, alone, was 
enough. That mischievous, yet shy, and 
secret smile she gave her companion, as 
Adelaide exclaimed in surprise at seeing 
him. 

“Why, Thor, how nice of you to bring my 
child all the way home!” 

But was this really her child? That pale 
and woebegone little mouse she had taken 
to New York, was transformed into a young 
woman so glowing that she seemed to ra- 
diate light from within. And Thor had the 
slightly sheepish, and altogether dazed, 
manner of a man who realizes that he must 
look idiotically happy. People on the sta- 
tion platform turned around to stare, and to 
smile sympathetically, yet regretfully, at 
the young couple. 

‘Darling, you’re too enchantingly pretty 
for words! Frankly, I didn’t know you 
could look so beautiful!’’ Adelaide mur- 
mured, squeezing her daughter’s hand—no 
longer a cold little hand—all warm and 
vibrant. 

Thor heard, and his eyes agreed—those 
gray eyes which he couldn’t take away from 
Gay for one second—eyes spilling over with 
such bright light that they seemed to send 
out vibrations like a violet ray. 

“Gracious! I don’t know whether I 
can bear it,’’ thought Adelaide, seated be- 
tween them, in her town ear. ‘‘I wonder if, 
at my age, so much electricity is good for 
me.” 

And, of course, she was conscious that, 
though they were absolutely silent all the 


Polite Partner—‘“‘Shall We Sit Out This One?”’ 


July 10, 


way home, they didn’t, on that ae 

hear one word of her chatter. She wal 
some sort of an object, a barrier, p 
tween them, and over her appare 

ious head, and past her smiling and 
face, they were constantly exchangi 
less messages, nods, and smiles, a 
swiftly veiled glances which, from th 
secrecy, betray the secret. So Adele 
not surprised, though she polit 
tended, when Gay, after all the g 
and small talk of their arrival we 
clutched her hand, and whispered: 

“Mommie, I want to see you!” 

And, with her other hand apolog 
squeezing Thor’s: 

“Darling, do you mind if I ru 
mommie’s room, just for one minu 

And Thor whispering against h 

“You may have two minutes, bu 
got to kiss me first.” ; 

In Adelaide’s sitting room, Ga‘ 
up on a sofa, with her arm re 
mother’s waist. , 

“Mommie,” she said bravely, 
concealing her face still against Ac 
shoulder, ‘‘I s’pose you’re just 
surprised about Thor—and me.” 

“Well, surprised,” replied 
smiling, ‘‘but I wouldn’t call 
terrible.” - 

“Oh, I’m so glad,”’ Gay breathe 
her face now, and meeting Adelaic 
bravely. ‘‘And—and you don’t t 
terrible about Thor and Constane 

“T mean, you don’t think he’s 
fickle, or anything, mother? I me 
ting over Constance so soon. I 
looks that way! But, honestly, Th 
he cared about me a long time, bef: 
really! Do you believe that, mom 

“My darling, I don’t think anyo 
help loving you!” 

Gay breathed a deep sigh of relie re 
straight on the sofa, and plunged into 
practical matters. 

“Look here, mommie, I don’t 
bit fair, do you, for Thor to have sp 
that money on Constance?”’ - 

And then she told the whole sto 
Constance’s extravagance, and how 
had given up his own work to pay hi 
and Adelaide agreed that that w 
fair. 

‘Besides, darling,”’ she said, m | 
the agreement, you know, that i’ h 
failed, daddy was to pay for ever 

“T suppose,” said Gay, with a re 
her old impertinence—‘“‘I suppose 
daddy thought it was worth any pri 
to have Thor for a son-in-law.” — 

Adelaide laughed. 

‘“And now you are going to give | 
trial?” 

Gay’s smiling face sobered. 

“Well, you know,” she said, ‘‘th at 
very good idea of yours, mother. T 
just one thing wrong with your pla 

“And what was that?’’. ; 

“Tt wasn’t a fair trial, because 
weren’t really married.” a 


““Gay!”’ cried Adelaide. “Gay?” 
“Yes. Thor made me! He 
wait! Oh, darling, are you frigh 


angry?” 4 

“T am—a little bit—stunned, It th 
declared Adelaide weakly. ‘“‘I’ve he 
double weddings before, but never a d 
elopement.”’ 

Then she burst out laughing 
nately, Adelaide could appreciate a Jo 
herself. She had not added the 
parental opposition to either of her d 
ters’ romances, and yet they had 
eloped, just as she herself had done 
both—this was really the cream 0 
jest—both just as suitably as she, ar 
suitably than she could have ch 
them. Because it was plain, that 
and Taliaferro—Tolliver—and 
Thorvald had been, as the sayit 
“Just made for each other.” 

“T am afraid we have a family 
mused Adelaide. ‘‘It seems to rw 
blood to be happily married. o 
added, “without many trials either! 
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(THE END) 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR DREDGING SLEEVES 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


FOR JAHNCKE SERVICE, INC. 


I2 PLY 
DIAMETERS — 10°to 18” AS REQUIRED 
LENGTH — ACCORDING TO PONTOON 
REQUIREMENTS 


itsketch of Goodyear Dredging Sleeve typical of G.T. M.-specified Goodyear Sleeves 
icke Service, Inc., New Orleans, La.; inset photograph of a typical Jahncke plant 


: 


For twenty-five years, Jahncke Service, Incorporated, have been 
operating hydraulic machinery and dredging units in the waters 
about New Orleans. They know what grit, shell and gravel can 
do to dredging sleeves and sand suction hose. Their verdict 
after trying many makes is that “‘for all purposes, the best re- 
sults are given by the Goodyear product,’’ specified to the job 
by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


“We use dredging sleeves and suction hose ranging in size 
from 10 inches to 18 inches in diameter,’ writes Mr. Paul F. 
Jahncke, Vice President. ‘““We have found that when we take up 
our requirements with your Technical Department, a careful 
analysis of conditions is gone into before recommendations are 

made, and almost invariably with satisfactory results.” 


As high as 400,000 to 600,000 cubic yards of sharp, flinty 
material have been handled through the same set of Goodyear 
sleeves on one of the Jahncke lines. That means eight months of 
sleeve life at 50,000 to 75,000 cubic yards a month. ““This is prac- 
tically double the average sleeve life,” says Mr. Jahncke. ‘It is 
most satisfactory to us, and we unhesitatingly recommend Good- 
year sleeves and hose, as well as Goodyear service.” 


The careful analysis which the G. T. M. makes is one of the most 
| important reasons why Goodyear mechanical rubber goods es- 
tablish performance records like these. The G. T. M. is an expert 


if 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


on mechanical rubber goods. In co-operation with the operating 
officials, he studies the actual service conditions, and he pre- 
scribes for these requirements in the light of what he knows so 
well about hose, valves, belts and packing. 


The G. T. M.’s recommendation is made the basis for scien- 


tific engineering development at the factory, to produce 
exactly the article required. It stands to reason that hose, 
sleeves or any other equipment built in this way, to meet the 
specific requirements of a job, will do more work, and better 
work, at lower cost. 


Goodyear Dredging Sleeves are made in all sizes ranging from 


6-inch to 30-inch in diameter, the number of fabric plies em- 
ployed being in direct ratio to the sleeve diameter, to insure 
proper balance. They are specially constructed to resist the 
wearing action caused by the shifting of the pontoon line set 
up by water in motion. The tube is also specially constructed 
to stand up staunchly under the severest abrasive wear of 
material discharged. 


All Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods are expressly 


built and expertly specified to give trouble-free, efficient and 
economical service. For further information about any of 
them, or for details of the Goodyear Analysis Plan, write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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irit, Gravel, Shells—and the G.T. M. 
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ERE is a remarkable new-type 
H car... differentin performance, 
comfort and driving-ease from any- 
thing you have ever known before. + ¥, 


It is a complete new departure in. 
automobile engineering. 


The Overland Six was modernly 
designed and engineered as a com- 
plete, harmonious, integral unit. 


Itisnot merely amodern body onachassis that’s 
5 or 10 years old. But a new and totally different 
type of car, built to meet present-day perform- 
ance standards. 


You can drive the Overland Six at a road speed. 


of 45 to 50 miles an hour without wear or strain 
on the engine... it reaches its “comfortable driv- 
ing” peak at high speed and has been especially 
designed for modern highway traffic conditions. 


Themotor isanew-type power plant—hung low 
in thechassis to giveastraightline drive. Itsadvanced 
type full pressure oiling system eliminates friction 
... lubricates each part inacontinuous bath ofoil. 


This modern engineering has also made possible 


a lower center of gravity ... thus keeping the 
weight of the car down close to the ground. With- 
out sidesway, slipping or wandering . .. it is al- 
ways under perfect control. You get an entirely 
new feeling of security when you drive this car. 


cA new departure in motor car engineering 


The radical difference between the Overland Six 
and other cars built today is this new type of 
unit-engineering. 


All parts areco-related with other parts. Chassis 
and body are designed with strict regard to their 
inter-relation. Thus greater operating safety has 
been obtained ... easier control of the car... far 


easier steering is par- 
ticularly noticeable 
plus greater speed 
and power. 


The O 


ant) 


It is an actual fact 
that this big sturdy Six will ov 
out-perform anything else of i| 
price-class. | 


It is a car of exceptional 
broad door openings are 32% 
can get in or out with the ut¢ 


Seats are wide, luxuriously 
is more cubic feet of space insl 
of this price... with plenty o 
size passengers. Room to stre: 


out feeling cramped or crowd: 
ll 


The rear springs are extra I] 
slung. They are 52 inches lor 
Chrome Vanadium Steel...a¢} 
the best for absorbing the jolts! 
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| Nothing has been spared to make 
this car a positive comfort-revela- 

\ tion. Owners accustomed to more 
expensive cars tell us this is true. 
j 


An artist created it 


The distinguished, smart-looking 
Overland Six you see in the illus- 
tration above is not a chance re- 
sult. An artist created it. Every 
/ry curve and contour is the result of pains- 
eraftsmanship and study. 


‘ly, we took the eighteen best cars of Amer- 
(Europe and combined their salient features 
semarkable new-type Overland Six. 


a strikingly beautiful automobile. Low 
..1t fairly hugs the ground. 

“tt possesses a singularly happy color-com- 

(1 you'll surely like. 


‘ical men call it “a superlatively hand- 
> . . ° 
r.’ And women revel in its unobtrusive 


VERLAND SIX*935 


smartness, its beautiful Velour upholstery. Do you 
wonder that we urge you to see this car? That we 
ask you to find out what it offers before making 
up your mind? 


Don’t let the low price mislead you 


The exceptionally low price of the Overland Six is 
made possible by the tremendous purchasing power 
and manufacturing facilities of Willys-Overland 
which are unexcelled throughout the world. 


There is no Six built today that offers greater 
value . . . no car made in which finer quality of 
material is used or better workmanship employed. 


In fairness to yourself see this remarkable car. 
» » » 

The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. We reserve the right to 
change prices and specifications without notice. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


F.O.B. 
factory 


[Tigh Torque Motor 


The motor of the 
Overland Six is a 
new-type hightorque 
pOwer plants. wen 
designed to give an 
average road speed 
of 45 to 50 miles 
an hour. 


It will absolutely out-pull, out-run and 
out-perform anything else of its size, or 
weight, or price-class. 

Full 40-brake horsepower is delivered 
in a straight line from the low-swung en- 
gine through to the rear-axle shaft. The 
result is power, flexibility, acceleration, 
and pickup that is positively amazing. 


Low Gravity Center 


The modern engi- 
neering of the Over- 
land Six has made 
possible alowercen- 
ter of gravity, thus 
keeping the weight 
of the car down 
close to the ground. 


You get an entirely new feeling of 
security when you drive this car. 


Without sidesway, slipping or wander- 
ingens (ews the car fairly hugs the ground 
and is always under perfect control. Thus 
greater operating safety has been achieved. 


Unit-Engineering 


The Overland Six 
represents a com- 
plete new departure 
in automobile engi- 
neering. It is not 
an old-fashioned 
chassis with a new- 
fashioned body. 

Instead it was modernly designed as a 
complete integral unit. All parts are co-re- 
lated with other parts. Chassis and body are 
engineered with strict regard to their inter- 
relation. Thus longer life and greater eff- 
ciency have been obtained. 

It isthe reason why this Overland Six has 
made such amazing records for stam- 
ina, endurance and dependability in 
the hands of over 100,000 owners. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“Heaven,” Miss Hilton said without 
j0tion, “‘help me!” 

Then he found his hat. ‘Be very care- 
1,” he said at the door. “Remember, 
enty of sleep and fresh air—and no late 
urs. No parties, remember—eh, doc- 
r?” Heshook a playful finger at her and 
is gone. 

They sat, then, Miss Hilton and Doctor 
well, looking at each other. Presently 
iss Hilton’s mouth lifted one corner 
aderly. 

“He’s just too, too young,” she said. 
“But—thyroid inefficiency!” 

“He needs help.” 

Doctor Sewell spoke disgustedly. “‘Thy- 
id inefficiency! Such rot! However,” he 
ded, ‘‘I’ll try to see if there isn’t some 
iw to talk to him. Are you ready?” 
“One minute,” she said, rising. 


As Doctor Melrose mounted the steps at 
iss Joyce’s home, to call on what would 
his second patient, little birdies sang in 
;heart, sweet melodies rode down the two 
ousand miles of capillaries in his system 
dhis ventricles throbbed: merrily. Nona 
rself, mastering an incipient cardiac con- 
lsion, opened the door. 

“Doctor Melrose!”’ 

“ce Ah ! ” 

He entered briskly, laid his hat and 
yves on a table and preceded her into the 
ing room. 

*Ah!’’ he said again. 
tient—your father?” 
Nona caught her breath. ‘Why— 
y ’*she stammered. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
re. You—you wish to see him?” 

“Yes, indeedy!”’ 

She hesitated, distressed, and then catch- 
tup her nerve, left the room. Two min- 
as later she returned. 

Doctor Melrose was wearing his new 
‘tthoscope. He advanced to shake hands 
th the rather shaggy, puzzled old gentle- 
in who followed Nona, a newspaper still 
one hand. 

ie Ah ! ” 

How do?” Mr. Joyce mumbled. 
“Well!” 

Mr. Joyce looked at his daughter ques- 
mingly. Nona’s lips were tight-clinched, 
ase. 

‘In a week,” Doctor Melrose promised 
rfully, ‘‘we’ll have you on your feet 
fin. The pulse, please?” 

Bewildered, Mr. Joyce extended his 
ad. Doctor Melrose thought deeply. 
lightly dicrotic,”’ he announced, ‘‘as I ex- 
eted. My usual experience,’’ he explained 
Nona, ‘‘is to find the pulse dicrotic. I’ve 
ver known it to fail in a glandular case.” 
‘I got a liver ail,” Mr. Joyce suggested 
abtfully. 

“Ah, the liver!”” He uttered the word 
tmly, as though it brought back to him 
Spy memories of dear dead days among 
slivers. ‘‘A very, very interesting study, 
it of the liver. Yes, indeed! It converts,” 
explained to Nona, “glucose into glyco- 
1. and then the glycogen back into glu- 
ene? 

‘Why doesn’t it leave the glucose alone 
the first place?’’ Nona asked, puzzled. 
Doctor Melrose looked thoughtfully at 
and then addressed himself to Mr. 
vee. “‘How’s your temperature?” he 
ed. ‘If your metabolism has dimin- 
ed, as I suspect it has, it should be sub- 
mal.” 

“It’s my liver,” Mr. Joyce insisted. ‘I 
iseven doctors. All said it was my liver. 


*“And where is our 


I go 29 

“No, no!” Doctor Melrose laughed in- 
‘gently. “Not much room for doubt 
e, Mr. Joyce. Now that I recall it, I 
other patient with just the same 
‘toms you have—dicrotic pulse, sub- 
temperature, puffy hands—let me 
hands.” Mr. Joyce presented his 
“Ah, you see?” Doctor Melrose 
. “See that puff?” 


rds, 


of them was liver specialists. It’s aliver . 


Mr. Joyce peered at it. “It does look a 
little puffy, don’t it?” he asked. “It cer- 
tainly does look a little puffy.” 

“Of course! Do you know what that 
means?”’ 

Mr. Joyce looked startled. ‘‘No,’’ he 
admitted worriedly. ‘“‘Ain’t it my liver?” 

“Mr. Joyce, as I suspected, you"have 
myxcedema!”’ 

Mr. Joyce’s face went ashen and Nona 
was prepared for him to swoon. 

“It ain’t my liver?” he asked plead- 
ingly. 

“By my professional reputation,’ Doc- 
tor Melrose declared flatly, ‘‘that’s myxce- 
dema.” 

For two minutes Mr. Joyce seemed un- 
able to speak. Then his lips moved. ‘‘ Myx- 
cedema!’”’ he repeated in a dead voice. 
“Myxcedema!” It had just never occurred 
to him, it seemed, that he, Arnold Joyce, 
should have myxcedema. Nona watched 
him compassionately. Then presently he 
rose, as one might who is very tired and 
suddenly very old. 

“Nona,” he said, “‘tell your ma to make 
the bed down. And if you don’t mind, dear, 
will you telephone the office and tell ’em 
I won’t be in maybe for months? Tell ’em, 
dear, I got myxcedema.”’ 

He moved toward the door with feeble 
steps. A trembling hand caught the door 
jamb for support. Nona reached his side. 
When she returned to the room, Doctor 
Melrose was trying out his new stetho- 
scope on the clock. 

““Ah!”’ he greeted her. 
is your mother?” 

“‘She—she’s not in just now.” 

“And Joe, your brother?”’ 

“He’s out too.” 

“That’s too bad.”’ His face showed his 
disappointment. ‘Well, it hasn’t been a 
bad day.”’ 

“They’re both out,” 
“We're alone.”’ 

“first, Miss Hilton, and now 

“They won’t be back for hours,’’ Nona 
said. ‘‘We’re alone.”’ 

“Yes?” He nodded understandingly. 
“Doctor Sewell called me in for consulta- 
tion on Miss Hilton’s case. I told him 
about the cachets of potassium perman- 
ganate.”’ 

“What did he say, dear?’”” The word 
slipped out probably accidentally, and Doc- 
tor Melrose started and looked at her in a 
new way. Nona reddened. 

“What,” he asked, “‘is your first name?”’ 

“Nona.” 

“He said leave them with him.” 

He leaned back on the divan, this time 
to reflect comfortably on a picture of Miss 
Hilton swallowing a cachet of potassium 
permanganate. Nona moved softly to the 
door and switched off the wall lights. In 
the corner, a floor lamp allowed a soft 
orange glow to fall over the room. She sat 
down on the divan beside him. 

“Do you like,’’ she asked presently, 
“blue eyes?”’ 

He meditated a minute. ‘Blue eyes’’— 
he approached his answer scientifically— 
“indicate scanty pigmentation in the 
connective cells of the iris. Eyes are blue 
for the same reason that the sky is ——” 

‘Eyes,’ Nona explained, remembering 
something from somewhere incorrectly, 
“that are two spoonfuls of sky?”’ 

““Yes,”’ he replied simply, ‘‘I think I do. 
I believe, though I have no authority for 
it, that a study of glaucoma in its relation 
to pigmentation 4 

“‘Byes,’’ Nona insisted, 
maybe?” 

He turned to face her. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
“T was noticing your eyes. Do you have 
any trouble with them—from the vision, 
I mean?”’ 

Nona sat back. ‘No,’ she said briefly. 
“There’s nothing the matter with my eyes.” 
And there wasn’t. 

“Miss Hilton,” he said after a pause, 
“has brown eyes.” 


“And now where 


Nona repeated. 
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This form inside 
means good form outside 


Inside every Spur Tie is the 
H-shaped Innerform. Below is 
a photograph of a Spur Tie, 
with part of the silk cut away 
and turned back to show this 
exclusive style feature. It will 
not let the Spur Tie curl, roll, 
or wrinkle. 


Milton S tls —=tamens star 


of First National Pictures. See how 
smart the Spur Tie looks in this 
photograph 


Good form— 


e 
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and always keeps its good form 


LIP a Spur Tie into your collar—soft or 

starched. Fasten the elastic band—and that’s 
all. You have not a knot to knot. The Spur Tie 
comes to you already tied, so smart and good- 
looking that it looks more like a hand-tied tie 
than a hand-tied tie. 


The secret of Spur Tie smartness is the H-shaped 
Innerform, illustrated and described above. It is 
just pliable enough to let you arrange your tie 
as you want it—as flat and sober as a Latin lec- 
ture, or as gay and syncopated as a Paul White- 
man concert—and it stays that way. 


Make sure that you get the smart good looks 
of the real Spur Tie. You will find Spur Ties dis- 
played on the counters of smart shops for men. 
Feel in the wings of the ties you buy for the 
H-shaped Innerform. Make sure that it really 
is the H-shaped Innerform by looking on the 
back of the tie for the red Spur label. That is 
the way to make sure that you get the smart 
Spur Tie that has changed America’s tie styles. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders and Garters 
—the guaranteed brand 


BOYS! Here is your Hewes & Potter, 


tie, just like Dad’s and 
Big Brother's. It is Spur 
Tie Junior. It comes all- 
tied-for-you, in the snap- 
piest patterns you ever 
saw. You put it on your- 
self —no tough knots to 
worry with. Then no 
matter how hard you play 
or work, the H-shaped 
Innerform makes it keep 
its shape and grown-up 
good looks 


Below is a reproduction of 


the red Spur label. Only 


Spur Ties, with the genuine 
H-shaped Innerform, can 
legally wear this label. 


Free Romance 


Mail the coupon below for 
a free copy of ‘“Can Do 
Winthrop Finds a Gold 
Mine.” It is an absorbing 
short story of love and busi- 
ness by a talented writer of 
romances. It has interested 
thousands, and you will 
like it too. Write for it. 


69 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free booklet “Can 
Do Winthrop Finds a Gold Mine.”’ 
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N the baseball field, the umpire’s 
word is final. We’re giving you 
the same absolute power. 


You’re the court of last resort as to 
whether or not a Middishade Blue 
Serge Suit lives up to its Guarantee. 


If a Middishade Blue Serge Suit fails 
in any particular—take it back to the 
store where you bought it. You’ll get 
a new one without any argument, for 
that Guarantee covers everything— 
color fastness, satisfactory wear, 
shapeliness. 


Thirty-one models—all different, but 
all made from the same fadeproof blue 
serge. There’s Middistripe, too—the 
same fadeproof blue serge with a silk 
stripe. 


Speaking of umpires, whenever you go 
to a National League game this sum- 
mer, watch the man who calls balls 
and strikes. His suit was furnished by 
Middishade. 


Look up the store that sells Middi- 
shade and Middistripe Blue Serge 
Suits in your town—and send for fold- 
er and samples of serge. 


Reardon 


Rigler 


ati 
a 3 
ot 


Sweeney 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., 
Philadelphia 


**Sergical Specialists « operating on 


Blue Serge Suits only’’ 


Inc. 


Emslie 


O’Da : 
4 MIDDISHADE is not merely a color 
or fabric—it is a suit. None genuine 
without the name ‘ MIDDISHADE”’. 


McCormick 


Pfirman Quigley 


Fadep voof 


MIDDISHADE 
(*) Blue Serge Suits 
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‘“‘For all I care,’’ Nona said, ‘‘they can 
be plaid.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 
are,”’ he said, “‘no plaid eyes.” 

Little Miss Joyce studied him and sighed. 
““Haven’t you ever,” she asked, ‘‘seen a 
human being? Not,’’ she added quickly as 
he showed signs of interrupting, ‘‘a com- 
position of cells, but a human being, a per- 
son with a heart that is not all valves, and 
eyes that are not just things to see with, and 
hand& that are soft and warm and— and not 
just bones covered with—what do you call 
it?—epidermis? Haven’t you ever seen a 
person, a person that breathes and thinks 
things and feels things 42 

His eyes widened. “‘ Why—why 
stammered. ‘I just don’t understand 

“T’m explaining,” she said. Her two 
spoonfuls of sky were level and cold. “‘ You 
didn’t meet, just now, a nice old man who 
worries about his liver, nor the father of a— 
a girl with blue eyes, nor a human being at 
all. He was just a nice happy example of 
myxcedema re 

“Tt is myxcedema,”’ he interrupted. 

“And I’m not a human being to you. 
I’m just a composition of cells that you 
suspect has astigmatism and is cockeyed.” 

“Nona!” 

“Tt’s true! It’s true!’”’ She almost 
wailed. ‘“‘Only Miss Hilton, only her—she’s 
myxcedema, too, but she does get a little 
break. She’s myxcedema with brown eyes— 
brown eyes—not scanty pigmentation— 
but brown eyes.” 

“That means,” he said, 
mentation.” 

“She’s an abundant pig!” If she had 
been a little more normal at the moment, 
she would never have said such a thing. 

Much distressed and a great deal be- 
wildered, Doctor Melrose stood. ‘‘I’d bet- 
ter call her,’’ he said helplessly. “I have 
to keep in touch with her. I don’t under- 
stand—don’t quite understand ——”’ 

“Call her,’’ Nona snapped, “‘and I hope 
you find rigor mortis has set in!” 

He looked shocked, but said nothing. 
The phone was at his elbow. Presently he 
got an answer. ‘Miss Hilton?” he said. 
“Doctor Melrose speaking.” 

His voice was crisp, professional. Nona, 
watching him, felt her bitter anger subsid- 
ing almost at once. He had pursed his lips 
impatiently and was frowning, and she felt 
again the peculiarly respectful awe of the 
dinner party at Natalie Unger’s. She won- 
dered 

“What?” It was a sharp, horrified ex- 
clamation, and his face lost its color. Af- 
frighted, Nona caught her breath. 

“When?” 

“ Dear—dear!”’ 

“Good Lord!” 

‘“What—dear—what—what has hap- 
pened?”’ 

Limply, slowly, he hung up the receiver. 
His eyes were old when he faced her, and 
at that second it was as though she had 
known him ten thousand years—that, some- 
how, she was his mother, he her hurt baby. 

“ Dear—dear 4 

“‘She’s just been taken,” 
“‘to the hospital.” 

For an instant she felt relief. She was 
puzzled too, at his concern. Then, in a flash, 
she caught the fear that lay behind his 
dulled eyes. © 

“The cachets!” 

“T’m sure,” he said miserably—‘‘I’m 
pretty sure, anyway, that they were all 
right—just as Nott said—one-eighth to 
one-half grain of the pure drug 4 

“Oh, doctor!” 

He paused tragically for a moment and 
then turned to the door. “I’d better go, I 
suppose. I’d better go see if I can do any- 
thing. I—I never thought 
hurry. Perhaps I can do something—I hope 
I can.’”’ He stumbled into the hall, still 
murmuring to himself. 

Nona sat down on the divan and laid her 
head back on a pillow. 


“There 


” he 


” 


“abundant pig- 


he said slowly, 


Doctor Sewell pressed the end of his 
cigarette in an ash tray, put on his coat and 
went into the reception hall. 
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“Doctor —— 

“How do you do, doctor?” : 

“Doctor, Miss Hilton—how is she?’ 

“Nicely, of course. A smooth, clean 
traction. A pair of splendid cauliflo 
tonsils with wide-open crypts.” 

“Tonsils!”’ 

“Certainly. A magnificent pair.” 

“Tonsils!”” Weakly, Doctor Mel 
caught the back of a chair. “‘ You oper 
on Miss Hilton—as clear a case of thy 
inefficiency as I ever saw—for tonsils!” 
drew a deep breath. ‘‘I have no doubt,’ 
added bitterly, ‘‘that the matter 
purely empirical.” 

“Well ” Doctor Sewell began. 

“T thought as much!”’ He smile 
ghastly smile. ‘‘I suppose the cachet 
potassium permanganate ce 

“Those ” Doctor Sewell closed 
lips over what might have been an 
patient comment. “‘ Well, you see 

“T dislike to remind you, doctor, 
there are certain courtesies among eth 
members of the profession—certain « 
siderations among colleagues a 

“JT would have called you in consu 
tion, doctor, I assure you, had I kn 
where you were.”’ 

“T left word that I was going to h 
Nona Joyce’s. -Her father is a patien 
mine.” 

“A charming girl, Miss Joyce.” 

“T think she has glaucoma.” 

Doctor Sewell smiled. ‘Glaucoma is 
incurable,” he said. “‘You might mal 
thorough examination.” 

Doctor Melrose’s eyes brightened | 
mentarily. Then they grew sad ag 
“About Miss Hilton,” he said, pleadin 
“you’re sure—sure it was her tonsils?’ 

“You should have seen them.” 

Doctor Melrose picked up his case. 
started for the door. ‘‘ You’ve seen Nor 
he said. ‘‘Didn’t you get an idea there 
a suggestion of glaucoma there?” 

“Frankly, doctor, I didn’t. But I di 
make an examination, you know.” 

‘Tt certainly looks like glaucoma ton 

He turned at the door. ‘I hope | 
about Miss Hilton turns out for the be 
he said pessimistically. “Tell her Ill 
when she returns home. I think she 
thyroid trouble too.” 

Doctor Sewell nodded. When the ¢ 
closed, he went to the phone. 


It suddenly occurred to him, as he 
down with a sigh on the divan beside N« 
that he hadn’t consciously intended ret 
ing to her. He couldn’t think of any } 
ticular reason why he should have. Ff 
been thinking deeply when he left the ho 
tal. He hadn’t noticed the directior 
which his steps turned. Something had 
him here. 

“Well, dear?”? She reached over 
caught his hand, and his fingers clute 
her thumb, clutched it tightly. | 

i Tonsillectomy.” 

“What?” | 

‘He removed her tonsils,”’ he explair 
and added bitterly, ‘‘empirically.”’ 

“Not really!” 

He nodded. ‘That woman,” he s 
“has thyroid inefficiency, or else I have 
professional reputation at all.” 

‘Like father?” 

“Yes,’’ he said, “like father. But don 
he warned her flatly, “let Angus Sewell 
him, or he’ll probably remove his tog 
A fanatic, that’s all.” 

The mention of Mr. Joyce seemed 
cheer him. A half of his practice, at | 
rate, remained. 

“T’m glad,” he said simply—‘‘I’m 
now, Nona, because I can devote mo: 
my attention to Mr. Joyce. I can con 
trate. We can see precisely how the ca 
work.” i 

“Excuse me.” Startled, he looked 
Mr. Joyce, wearing a dressing gown, 
standing in the door. There was a di 
mined look on his face. ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
repeated, ‘‘but did you say that a lady} 
was treating for myxcedema turned out 
have tonsils?” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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iy “*Some tough detour between here and Jonesville, eh? Coming up this morning I spent more time in 
; the air than I did on the seat.”’ 


‘That so? It didn’t seem so bad to us— but then, we're riding on Kelly-Spring field Balloons.’ 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Doctor Melrose stammered, ‘“Why— 
why—that was—it was a matter of dis- 
agreement a 

““You said she had myxcedema?”’ 

““Why—yes.” 

“And it turned out that what she had 
was tonsils?”’ 

“Why—er 

Mr. Joyce indicated that he had learned 
all that he wished to know. “‘ Dear,’ he 
said to Nona, “will you telephone the office 
and tell ’em I’ll be in tomorrow, after all?” 
As she rose, he had an afterthought. ‘And 
get papa’s pants, dear; papa’s getting up. 
Tell ’em at the office a mistake was made 
about that myxcedema, but that there ain’t 
going to be no second one—not on me, any- 
way.” He glared accusingly at Doctor 
Melrose. “I told you,” he said, “‘it was a 
liver ail I got.” He shuffled out of the 
room. 


When Nona returned, Doctor Melrose 
was standing by the window looking 
thoughtfully at a full moon. This time she 
switched off all the lights. Only a glow 
from the moon he was studying remained in 
the room. 

She went over and stood very close to 
the doctor. 


“T’m sorry, dear,’’ she whispered. 


” 


“Yep,” admits Slag, cheerful; ‘but 
what one lad named Canavan can do, this 
Canavan can.” 

“Huh?” I grunts. 

“Ever hear of Roger Canavan?”’ 

“Your old man?”’ I suggests, polite. 

“No,” returns Slag. ‘‘This bird lived 
around in the 1600’s.’’ 

“On what street?”’’ I asks. 

““T mean,” says Canavan, “he strutted 
his stuff in 1600 and something. That’s 
about the time America got Columbus to 
discover it, isn’t it?’’ 

““Maybe,’”’ I answers, cautious. ‘‘What 
are you going to tell me now—that a Cana- 
van did the job?” 

“They could have if they’d thought of 
it,” brags Slag; ‘“‘but I want to slip you an 
earful about Roge. I get the dope from 
Doak. It seems like this Canavan bloke 
was a big guy in Ireland in the 1600’s, with 
a wallop in each lunch hook. There wasn’t 
a mick on either side of the railroad tracks 
he couldn’t lick.” 

“Railroad tracks, eh?’’ remarks. ‘“‘ How 
was he on beating up radio broadcasters?”’ 


“T don’t think,” frowns Canavan, ‘‘they 
had ’em in those we 

5 good old days,”’ I finishes. 

“Anyways,” goes on Slag, “‘Roge’d go 


out before breakfast every morning, pull 
down three or four castles, slaughter a couple 
of dozen of the neighbors and muss up the 
scenery generally.” 

“Just a play boy,’ I comments. 

“Tt got so,’’ continues Canavan, “that 
the King of Ireland used to call him up 
every morning to ——”’ 

“T guess,” I interrupts, “there was no 
trouble getting numbers in those days. Cut 
the yarn short, kid. The insurance folks 
tell me I got only twenty-one more years 
to live.” 

“Well,” says Slag, ‘Roger ran the roost 
until he started grappling with the grape. 
One night while the boy was sleeping off a 
jag his enemies surrounded the hut, dragged 
it down over his ears and beat him up some- 
thing fierce. Instead of trying for a come- 
back, Canavan kept hitting the vino. Ina 
couple of years he was just a bum and 
a beggar.” 

“Serves him right,’ I yawns. ‘‘That’s 
what he gets for pulling down castles before 
breakfast. Nine bells, bo. Time for 
your hay ride.” 

“Just a minute,’ begs the glove slinger. 
“T haven’t finished yet.” 

“‘T know how it ends,” says I. “‘One day 
while Canavan was lying soused in the road 
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He caught his breath and forced a smile. 
“Here today,’”’ he replied philosophically, 
“gone tomorrow. I can start again, I sup- 
pose.” 

“He,” she asked softly—‘‘ he was your— 
your other patient?’’ He nodded morosely. 

Nona curled a hand on his arm and he 
pressed it against his side. The soft per- 
fume of early spring made her a little dizzy 
and she laid her head beside her hand. 

“You’re just starting, dear,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You’re young. There’s lots of 
time. You mustn’t—mustn’t be discour- 
aged.”’ She paused. “‘ Doctor Sewell tele- 
phoned me just before you got back.” 

“ae Yes?’’ 

“He was wondering,” she said slowly, 
“if I had any influence with you, and if I 
had, would I get you to call on him. He 
wants to talk to you,” she added gently, 
“about doctoring—and people—and cases. 
He’s an old man, you know, and you needn’t 
feel hurt 

Her voice trailed away. There was a 
long silence. 

“Yes’”’—slowly—‘“‘I suppose I must be 
wrong about some things. I’ll try to see 
him tomorrow. Maybe I can—can help 
him too.’”’ He paused. ‘Besides, I’d like 
to show him my stethoscope.” 

‘Would you,” she asked, looking up into 
his face, ‘‘show it to me too?” 
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“Would you really be interested?’’ He 
fumbled in his pocket. “‘The best,’’ he said, 
bringing it out, “‘that money can buy. Had 
I better turn on the light?” 

“No, no! Don’t! There’s the moon.” 

She leaned lightly against his shoulder as 
she ran ignorant eyes over the stethoscope. 

“Nice, isn’t it?’’ he asked. 

“‘Beautiful—a darling stethoscope. I 
love it.” 

“T wouldn’t take anything for it.” 

“Can you work it now?” 

“Do you want to hear my cardiac 
pulse?” 

She nodded and he adjusted the steth- 
oscope to her.ears and his chest. 

“My!” she said. ‘‘ Your heart is beating 
so fast!” 

He looked startled. ‘‘Really? I hope it 
doesn’t mean anything serious.” 

“T hope,” she replied mysteriously, as 
she removed the stethoscope, ‘‘it does.” 

He was silent, and his eyes rested sadly 
on the world outside, not one inhabitant of 
which was his patient. Nona pressed the 
stethoscope against her breast, and then 
suddenly held it closer to her face, blinking. 

“Dear,” she said, “I was going to tell 
you—I can’t seem to see this what-you- 
may-call-it so well—I was just going to tell 
you, I’ve been thinking it over and I be- 
lieve—I believe I have got glaucoma.”’ 


TdMe PUG AND THE PROF 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a bozo came along and insulted a macushla 
that he used to know. Roger got up, 
knocked the guy for a row of Killarney 
lakes, swore off drinking, and the next thing 
you know he was pulling down castles 
again before breakfast.” 

“Something like that,’”’ mutters Slag, 
surprised. ‘‘ Did Doak tell you?”’ 

“No,” Lreplies, truthful; ‘‘ but the Cana- 
van blood line’s like that. They’re the cats 
when it comes to coming back.”’ 

“They sure are,”’ admits the kid. “‘The 
professor was reading mea poetry piece writ- 
ten about ’em. It goes something like this: 


““T am not dead,’ said one of the gang; 
‘I’m just wounded and sore. 
I'll lie me down and bleed a while 
And then I'll rise and fight some more.’ 


“Doak made me learn it by heart,’’ adds 
Slag. 

“Fine,” I growls; ‘‘but you’d better lie 
down and rest a while and then get up and 
hit the woodpile.”’ 

“T see,”’ says I to the professor the next 
morning, ‘‘you’ve been sprinkling salt in 
Canavan’s wound and fattening him up on 
family pride.” 

“Yes,” nods Doak, “it’s my plan to keep 
Harmon’s insult fresh in his mind and also 
to get the idea fast in his head that Cana- 
vans come back.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” I asks, ‘“‘ that 
maybe the Harmons never go away?”’ 


“A man bounding off the ropes,”” smiles 
the professor, ‘‘strikes a harder blow than 
one standing still in the middle of the ring.” 

In the next month Slag, who’s shaping up 
better right along, keeps after me constantly 
to get him a match in the city; but I stalls 
him, feeling that it’ll knock him off for 
keeps if he draws a trimming on his first out. 

“Perhaps in another week,” I tells him 
finally; but he gets a fight before that, and 
here’s how it happens: My place being in 
Jersey, right across the river from New 
York, a lot of scrappers use it to put the 
finishing touches on their training before 
big mills. The morning of my talk with 
Canavan a topnotch welter—Ed Camp- 
bell—arrives for workouts and I invites 
Doak to walk over to the gym with me and 
see a fast boy do his skits. The professor 
has been urging me to make a match for 
Slag, so I’m anxious for him to pipe the 
difference between a young well-trained 
lad and a half-made-over booze hound. 

When we gets there Canavan is sparring 
with an old coupon clipper who could have 
played a game of double solitaire on his 
tummy standing up. While we’re watch- 
ing, Campbell drifts in from the shower 
and recognizes Slag. 

‘Hello, has-been,’’ he greets the kid. 

Canavan just hands him a mean glare 
and goes on with his work. A few minutes 
later Campbell comes over and asks me if 
T’ll let Slag box a couple of rounds with him. 


A Garden in San Antonio, Texas 
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He turned, surprised. ‘‘ Why, I cane 
glaucoma!’’ he said. ‘I love glauco 
cases. I’ll turn on the light and make 
examination.” 

“No, no!” she repeated impatien 
“There’s the moon. It will do. Se 
She faced him squarely, turned up her fz 
and opened wide her great blue ey 
“Examine them,” she said, ‘‘now.” 
leaned over her. “Closer.” 

They stood there for a minute, twon 
utes, three minutes, their eyes engaged, : 
then he drew a quick breath. 

“There’s something—something— 
it—it may not be glaucoma.” 

“No,” she agreed in a whisper, “ 
be something else.” 

Her arms rose to his neck. He lifte 
hand suddenly and she bit her lip. “‘Ju; 
minute, dear,” he apologized, “‘I want 
take off my spectacles.” : 

She smiled. ‘‘By all means, dear,” 
said. | 

Then he held her in his arms. 

He stirred, and she removed her bobl 
hair from his mouth. “I was trying tos 


it mi 


-dear,’’ he said, “that about Miss Hilton, 


bet she dies, being treated like that.” — 
““Maybe—maybe ae 
“ric,” he said. | 
“Maybe, Eric,” she said comforting} 
“maybe she will.” 


“He used to have a snappy right cro: 
explains the welter, ‘and that’s the} 
suit of the baby I’m prepping for.” 

Slag’s through with the Wall Streeter 
I sends him over to Ed. I can see Ca 
van’s not happy over the chore, but 
minds without a word, and pretty soon 
boys are mixing gentle, Doak looking on 
excited and nervous. 

“Notice,” says I, “how much 
Campbell is on his feet. Well, Hooks 
mon is just about three times as fast. 


kind of a chance do you think Slag wo 

have against him in his present shape 
“‘He’s a Canavan,” mutters Doak 
I’m too tired of that cuckoo ca 

hear any more of it, so I turns a a 

watch the sparring. 

“Come on,” I hears Campbell u 

““Make it faster and don’t be afraid to 


go.” - 
“T don’t want to hurt you,” says Bf 
“Hurt me!” sneers Ed. “ What a char 
You couldn’t even break a date. Tr 
hit me, ice wagon!” 4 
With a snarl Canavan steps in, sinl 
vicious left into the welter’s bread bas 
and crosses a right to the jaw. Camp 
rocks on his heels in a daze and before 
can pull himself together Slag’s swarm 
all over him. Another right sends Ed sj 
ning to the ropes. I suppose I should! 
pulled ’em apart, but Campbell me. 
nothing in my pure life and I’m anxiow 
find out how good Canavan’s wind 
There’s no question about his 
That’s all there, plus and plenty. 
The professor acts liké a maniac, - 
ing around and shouting: ‘There go 
Canavans coming back! Am I right? ' 
Campbells are going and the Canavans 
coming. You can’t get away from a bl 
line,” and a lot of other goofy expressi 
Ed finally manages to cover up 
weather the storm, but in a couple of § 
onds it again starts raining fists. B! 
boys are sore, and for a minute or so the! 
a beautiful exhibition of give and rece 
Slag takes his punishment nicely, but 
wind’s slipping badly. I’m just about 
step in and call it a day when Ca | 
tricks Campbell into uncovering his cl 
A fist starting from the floor catches B 
the point of the chin and the welter tak 
flop flat on his back. When they fall t 
way they stay fell. 
“I’m sorry,” pants Slag, as I leads 
away while one of my bucket tot 
bringing Campbell to. 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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Director of Athletics 
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Do your daily dozen, of course, 


BUT always with this 


vital protection... .. 


JO boy under my supervision is 
‘ ever permitted to enter an ath- 
- contest until he has donned an 
etic supporter. 

‘his isn’t a fad of mine. Today, the 
ring of athletic supporters is well 
1a compulsory rule in college ath- 
's—enforced by the physical direc- 
of nearly all colleges. 

or even in ordinary exercise, there 
hazards which no man can afford 
nvite. Without proper protection, 
slightest unexpected slip or strain 
N causes painful and harmful injury. 
‘rained athletes know this. But 
ty other men don’t. 


Aany business men,and men os 


workaday life, take their 
ily dozen” or “Saturday 
“blithely ignorant of the dan- 
ever lurking when proper 


4 \ 


FOR SAFETY IN SPORTS 


PAL is the standard athletic supporter; so rec- 
ognized by leading colleges, gymnasiums and 
physical culture authorities. Knitted (not 
woven), making it light, cool, porous and non- 
chafing. Covered elastic threads knitted into 
fabric give amazing flexibility. Responds to all 
exertions of the body, instantly and pliantly, 
while still rendering firm support. Washable 
and durable. At druggists’ and sporting goods 
stores, one dollar, except in Canada. 


TE ATHLETIC SUPPORTER 


physical safeguards are overlooked. 
Indeed, even in daily work, often this 
protection is important. Many men 
who are on their feet a great deal, or 
who bend, stretch or walk a lot, are con- 
stantly subjecting tiny nerves and sensi- 
tive cords to energy-reducing strains. 
Such men will derive both comfort 
and safety from wearing a health sup- 
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Director of Athletics. University of Notre Dame 


“WO TYPES... 
EVERY ACTIVE MAN NEEDS BOTH 


This page presents two types of health sup- 


porters. Every active man... worker 
or sportsman . . . needs both. 

One is for safety in athletics and 
exercise. The other, for personal neat- 
ness, comfort and protection in 
everyday life. 

Wear the PAL whenever you are 


engaged in sports . . . golf, tennis, horseback 
riding and the like. PAL will enable you to 
put your best in your play—giving you the 
courage and freedom of movement that come 
with physical security. 

But wear an O=P=C as an article of daily 
comfort. As a mark of neat grooming, and 
as a conservator of energy and vitality, 
O=P=C will protect your nerves and strength 
from the numberless little subtle strains in 
the day’s work. No man who has once en- 
joyed the comfort of these two dress acces- 
sories will ever again do without them. 


Both these Bauer & Black health support- 
ers may be obtained at nearly all drug stores 
and from leading sporting goods dealers. Or— 


Write for this interesting booklet 
We have published an extremely interesting book de- 
scribing and illustrating the PAL and O=P=C. A copy 
is yours for the asking. Address, Dept. 4, Bauer & Black, 
Chicago. Or if in Canada, address Bauer & Black, 
Limited, 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


Bauer&Black 


Chicago New York Toronto 


FOR EVERYDAY WEAR 


For thirty-five years, the O=P=C Comfort Sup- 
porter has been the daily companion of 
myriads of active men, brain workers, thinkers 
and doers. It has enabled them to save nerve 
strain, conserve their capacity and conserve 
their vim and youth. It is a requisite of the 
well-groomed as well as the safeguard of the 
physically active. It may be had in lisle at $1. 
Or in silk at $1.25 or $1.50, except in Canada. 
At druggists’ and sporting goods dealers’. 


THE HEALTH SUPPORTER 
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Kills all household insects 


Flit is the result of exhaustive research by expert ento- 
mologists and chemists. More than 70 formulas were 
tested on the various household insects before Flit was 
finally perfected. Flit is the highest quality household 
insecticide that is made by the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 


y 
Join the Health Squad 


Le. 


Made by STAN DAR 
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Mosquitoes and Flies 
need not wreck your sleep! 


No more wakeful, restless nights. No more 
mosquitoes. No more flies. Flit kills them all 
—and all at once. Day and night, Flit spray 
will guard your comfort, your health, from 
these annoying filthy pests. 


Insects are dangerous. Thousands of people 
die every year from typhoid, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases carried by insects, according to 


©S.0.Co.(N.J.) 1926 


~ 
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the U. S. Public Health Service. More than 
6,000,000 germs have been found on the body 
of a single fly. 


Flit is clean, safe and easy to use. Flit clears 
the house in a few minutes of disease-bearing 
flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, roaches and ants. 
It searches out the cracks and crevices where in- 
sects hide and breed, destroying their eggs and 
larvae. Flit kills moths and their tiny worms 
which eat holes. Extensive tests showed that 
Flit spray did not stain the most delicate fabrics. 


Get a can of Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 
For sale throughout the world. Look for 
“The Yellow Can with the Black Band” 
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_Motor Car 
‘Beauty 


“SIMONIZ is really the 


way to keep every car 
looking new and beau- 
tiful and it brings out 
the rich beauty of Duco 


and the lacquer finishes.” 


The permanence of the 
beautiful luster which 
comes from SIMONIZING 
your car is easily main- 
tained—SIMONIZz is more 
than a mere polish, it 
is the secret of Motor 
Car Beauty. 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Sorry!” exclaims Doak. 
about?” 

“T shouldn’t have got mad and hit him 
so hard,” he mumbles. 

“You didn’t have anything to do with 
it,”’ says the professor. ‘‘Ten generations 
of Canavans were in back of that last 
blow.” 

“At least that many,’’ I grins, 
ask Ed Campbell.” 


“if you 


mI 


ss ALL my experience as a trainer and 
fight handler, I never saw anyone shake 
off fat and the left-overs of liquor as quick 
as Slag. 

With the exception of his wind, which 
you can hardly ever bring back, Canavan 
was as good the day he mixed with Camp- 
bell as he ever was, and his wallop was 
maybe even better. 

“You have done well with him,” 
Doak, “but I 

“Sure!’’ I cuts in. ‘‘ You threw him the 
blood line and dragged him to shore. Don’t 
be foolish. Slag happens to have a strong 
body, and good chow and hard work have 
brought him around. That’s all there is 
toutes 

“But you'll admit,” returns the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘that it took an insult to arouse the 
Canavan in him and make him want to 
come back.” 

“Maybe,” I grunts; “but other folks 
besides the Canavans have come back.” 

“Probably,” agrees Doak; ‘‘but only a 
Canavan is certain to.”’ 

A few days later I runs over to town, 
figuring while I’m there to look up some 
of the crowd and see about lining up a mill 
for Slag. I’m getting kind of weary of him 
and Doak, and my idea’s to get one fight 
for Canavan and then give them both the 
raus. The first bird I runs into around the 
Garden is Gil Kennedy, Harmon’s man- 


says 


ager. 

“Still running your reduction plant in 
Jersey?’ he asks. 

“Yep,” says I; “but I’m tired of being 


honest all the time and I’ve taken on a 
scrapper to handle temporary.”’ 

“Who’s that?” inquires Gil. 

‘Slag Canavan,” I informs him. “He’s 
been over to my joint getting back into 
shape.” 

“Him!” jeers Kennedy. ‘‘I saw him a 
couple of months ago. He was hog fat and 
all ginned up like a geranium.” 

“Just the same,” says I, ‘‘he’s rounded 
into pretty good form. What’s the chance 
of getting a row for him? A cheap prelim 
will do. He’s crazy to put the mitts on 
again.” 

“How does he look?” asks Gil, after a 
spell of what goes for thinking around the 
Garden. 

“You’d be surprised,’ I tells him. 
“Most of the blubber’s gone, he’s shifty on 
his dogs and there’s steam in his punches. 
He’s not a world-beater and never will be, 
but 

“How,” interrupts Kennedy, ‘would 
you like to stack him against Hooks?” 

“Can the kidding,” I growls. ‘I’m se- 
rious. Slag needs some dough and I want 
to send him against a youngster he might 
be able to lick before his wind gives out.”’ 

“T’m not kidding,” says Gil. ‘‘Here’s 
the lay: The boys have been after Harmon 
to show in a benefit they’re getting up for 
some down-and-outer. I think it would be 
a great play for Hooks to box with a down- 
and-outer who’s come back. Get the angle? 
Lot of sentimental hurrah for the sport 
pages. The old-timers all remember Slag 
and that’ll bring them out. Harmon could 
let Canavan make a decent showing and 
that’ll help your boy to get other work. 
It’s only a six-round fuss. How does that 
strike your mother’s favorite son?” 

““Great!’’ I answers, enthusiastic. It 
suits me perfect. Doak and Canavan will 
get what they’ve been pointing for and I’ll 
get quit of the professor’s bologney blood 
lines. In a six-round go Hooks is certain to 
make a sucker out of Slag, whose wind’s 
just about good for two stanzas. 


“What. 


EVENING POST 


“Listen!” says Kennedy, suspicious, 
when I gets up to go. ‘‘Harmon’s been 
loafing a lot lately and isn’t the same speed 
merchant he was a year ago. There’s no 
chance of Canavan tumbling him over, is 
there?”’ 

“‘T’ll take half of all the bets you make on 
Hooks,’ I tells him. ‘‘Slag soused for three 
years and has been at my place six weeks. 
Write your own ticket.” 

Canavan and the professor are all het up 
when I springs the news on ’em. 

“The fight’s next Monday,” 
“e and eit 2 =F? 

“Then next Monday,” cuts in Doak, 
‘will see the complete triumph of my 
theories.” 

“T’ll get him sure,” brags Slag. “Tl 
knock that sucker out of the ring and into 
Jenny’s lap.” 

“Spoken like a Canavan,” 
professor. 

“Spoken like a fool,’ I growls. ‘‘ You'll 
be lucky if you got breath enough to stand 
up three rounds.”’ 

“The Canavan blood,” says Doak, “will 
make up for all physical deficiencies.” 

“Sure!” seconds Slag, and I ducks away 
in disgust. 

I’m so fed up with the pair that I pays 
little attention to them in the week that 
elapses before the fight, but I does notice 
that Canavan spends more time listening 
to the professor than he does at his train- 
ing. 

That doesn’t worry me any. I’ve 
reached the point where I hopes Harmon 
will knock Slag dead before they get through 
shaking hands. Not that I got so much 
against the kid, but I’m keen to see Doak’s 
dope kicked for a gool. 

Kennedy’s worked his publicity racket 
to the ace’s taste and the arena is stacked 
to the rafters for the benefit. I’ve brought 
along a couple of handlers to look after 
Canavan, and me and the professor grabs 
ourselves a pair of ringside seats. He’s as 
nervous as a bridegroom with a loose garter 
and a hole in his ring pocket. 

There’s two prelims and then Harmon 
waltzes into the ring. It doesn’t take an ex- 
pert eye to see that he’s not in the pink. 
There’s a tired look in the face and a good 
deal more heft around the middle than a 
well-trained bobo should have; but at that 
he shapes up 100 per cent better than Slag, 
who climbs over the ropes right after him. 
Canavan gets a fine hand from the fans, 
longer and louder than the one which 
greeted Hooks. All the world kicks you 
you when you’re down and kisses you 
when you get up. 

From his corner, Slag attracts our atten- 
tion and points with his thumb to some 
seats a few feet away from us. I finally gets 
wise. It’s Jenny he’s tipping us to—a 
frowzy jane that looks like a cross between 
a hash slinger and a hash slinger out of a 
job. She’s chewing gum and petting her 
bob when I glances over, but the moment 
she pipes me she drops everything and slips 
me the glad eye. 

“What a fine hank of peroxide to get 
insulted over,’’ I mutters. 

“To a Canavan,’’ says Doak, “ 
is a woman.” 

“What is she to a Hufnagel?’’ Iasks. “A 
keg of kippered herring? As far as I’m 
concerned, you could knock my head off in 
front of her and I wouldn’t even stop to 
pick it up, I’d be in such a rush to get 
away.” 

“You’re not a Canavan,”’ the professor 
reminds me. “If she hadn’t seen Harmon 
throw Canavan’s hat away, we wouldn’t be 
here tonight to see a theory vindicated.” 

““You’re sure Slag will win?”’ I asks. 

“The Canavan in him will,” returns 
Doak just as the bell blings. 

The lads start out with some fancy spar- 
ring and it doesn’t surprise me any to see 
Slag breathing heavy when the round ends 
without any damage being done. In the 
second session Canavan gets busy and goes 
right after Hooks, taking three wallops for 
the sake of getting in one, but that one is 
usually a hummer. Before the round’s 
half over Harmon’s middle’s all red from 


says I, 


applauds the 


a woman 


July 


punches and there’s a cut over his | 
Canavan’s no maiden’s delight eith 
lips are bleeding and one of his k 
créped. I notices Kennedy motionin 
from the other side of the ring and 
what he means. He’s trying to h 
order Slag to take it easy, but I just 
evasive. 

A half a minute before the round’ 
end, Hooks smacks his glove inte 
van’s face. It didn’t look to me like 
blow, but Slag staggers and drops } 
to the floor. Harmon goes in to fir 
job, flailing with both hands. Si 
Canavan gets up straight, but sor 
gets up with him. It’s his right fi 
blong! You could hear the thud a 
Hooks’ chin. Harmon wheels aroun: 
kind of silly grin, and then the floo 
up to meet him. | 

Slag had worked the old gag of 5 
ing to be all in, bunked Hooks into 
himself wide open, and waiting his 
had brought up a haymaker from 1 
vas just as he had done in the cas 
Campbell. All my talk to Kenned 
how bad Canavan’s wind was, rel 
Harmon, had made it easy for hin 
away with the mossy racket. 

I looks at the professor while 
counting out Hooks. To my surpi 
calm and smiling. 

“Tt was bound to happen,” says I 
you believe in inherent traits i 
lines now?” 

“No, I don’t,” Lyelps. ‘‘That sai 
delivered by a Wimplehimer wou 
had the same effect.” 

“Perhaps,” returns Doak; “but 
but a Canavan would have come ba 
three years to deliver it.” | 

I turns away disgusted, and in { 
milling around the ring I finds my; 
to Jenny. | 

“That,” says I to her, “is wh 
sweetie gets for insulting Slag in 
you.” 

“What?” she gasps. 

“Weren’t you with Harmon,” I 
“the day he threw Canavan’s ha 
street?” 

“Change your bootlegger, kid,’ 
back the frill. ‘‘I ain’t seen Hoc 
year and Canavan in two. I didi 
know he had a hat.” 

“Come on,” says I, grabbing 
the arm. “T got something funy 
you.” 

I gets him free of the crowd and 
info I’d got from Jenny. 

“Just like I thought,” I gloat 
member I told you it was booze, ni 
that was talking for Slag that nij 
just dreamt it all on one of his D) 
nings. Sure,” I adds, sarcastic, ‘ 
have always been responsible for t] 
backs of the Canavans.” 

‘‘ An imagined insult,’’ says the p 
“differs not at all in its effects ont! 
of the victim from an actual affro) 

There’s no use arguing with thai 
a baby, so I shuts up and leads him) 
Slag’s dressing room. The kid’s ai 
and smeared over, but grinning! 
Cheshire cat that’s just heard the: 
the chorus girl and the head waite! 

“T guess,” I remarks casual, “! 
now that you’re even with Hooks! 
ing your hat into the street.” 

“Yep,” returns Canavan. 

“Such being the case,” I ai 
me tell you that he never did it 
was just talking to Jenny and shi 
she hasn’t seen you or Harmon in 
Just a booze pipe, my boy.” 

“That so?’? mumbles Slag. | 
have I gone through all this v 
nothing?” 

“Not for nothing,’ says the : 
gently. ‘You have justified the { 
the fighting Canavans and ——” 

“T knew,” cuts in the pug, “thi 
a scrappy name when I picked it.” 


“Picked it!” I exclaims. “‘Isn! 
van your right name?” 
“Naw,” grunts Slag. ‘I was cl 


Oscar Diffenderfer, but who in hi 
fight with that kind of a monniker 


H., PIEL 


An independent grocer who does a business 
of nearly $700,000.00 a year in a city of less 
than 8000 population. 


To Right—Some of the staff of Piel’s store 
from whom the people in and around Belvi- 
dere, Ill., bought 40,000 pounds of Monarch 
Coffee in 40 days. 


In Circle—The store that makes Belvidere 
a trading center for farmers within a radius 
of twenty miles. Could this volume of busi- 
ness be achieved if this store was not giving 
good service and quality merchandise at 
reasonable prices? 


Story of Su 


THE 


or Man and Town 


by MASON WARNER 


RIVING intoa thriving and bustling 
A\ little city of Northern Illinois, the 
PY fi] automobilist is greeted by a sign- 
board, ‘Belvidere, Ill. Population 
7804.” 


ie biggest business enterprise in Belvidere is 
rocery store owned and operated by W. H. Piel. 


PA Nc 
<~ 


is a genuine mercantile institution that de- 
's to rank with the best in the United States. 
Piel employs a staff of forty-five men and 
en—department managers, clerks, delivery 
| telephone girls and office employes. 


Ividere is a flourishing town because it en- 
a splendid trade with farmers from twenty 
} around who go there to buy their groceries 
|. H. Piel. 


is nothing unusual for the sales of the Piel 
for one day to total more than $5,000.00. 
pecial days, they run much higher than this 
2. Total sales for the past year amounted to 
,982.09. Remember this sum represents gro- 
3 and provisions. only, for Piel’s is not a 
ral store. 


r. Piel is modest and unassuming, not at all 
ned to talk about himself or his success, but 
tld the writer: “‘I began clerking in a retail 
ery store as a young boy. At the end of four 
a half years I had a cash capital of about 
.00. By the advice of a Monarch salesman I 
encouraged to go into business for myself. 
ened my store May 10, 1890. I bought my 
bill of goods from Reid, Murdoch & Co. and 
been handling Monarch Quality Food Prod- 
| continuously for the past thirty-six years. 
int to give the Monarch Line full credit for 
hare in whatever success I have made.” 


T. Piel was the first retail grocer to buy a full 
vad of Monarch Coffee and has since bought 
carloads on a single order. Purchases of other 


arch items have been made in like pro- 
ions. 


r Piel enjoys no advantage as to location 
his trade has been built solely on the simple 
dation of personal service and high quality 


merchandise at reasonable prices. 


canvassers from large cities. 


not seem to know of their existence. 


It is worth noting that nearly all of Mr. Piel’s 
employes have been with him for periods ranging 
Every married man 
who has been with him any considerable length 
of time owns his home and is a worth-while 


from five to thirty years. 


citizen of Belvidere. 


Mr. Piel is one of Belvidere’s leading citizens 
and an active participant in all local enterprises. 
He is proud of Belvidere and Belvidere is proud 


of Mr. Piel. 


There’s a Grocer in 


your neighborhood who owns 


and operates his own store 


... and there are a lot of reasons why 
he is the right man for you to trade with 


The question is often asked—‘“‘ Why is the grocer 
who owns and operates his own store the only one 
from whom MONARCH FOOD PRODUCTS can 
be purchased?’’ Here is the answer: 


His creed of service—like that of the family doc- 
tor—goes beyond the thing required. Who else, 
besides the grocer and the butcher, stands by his 
customers so staunchly in time of illness, distress, 
crop failure or unemployment? 


He is a builder. He adds his part in character 
and employment to the welfare of your sons an 
daughters; extends his help when you need it most; 
contributes his portion of taxes—and beyond his 
portion to your schools, churches, hospitals, and 
other community enterprises. Never does the call 
for charity go unheeded. 


He is as responsive to the big things as in the 
little accommodations you constantly—and con- 
fidently —ask. 


His interest in you, your activities and the well- 
being of the community is a personal interest. In 
short, he gives the sort of service possible only from 
a man who owns and operates his own business. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches: Boston + Pittsburgh - New York 


CCCSS 


There are 
chain stores in Belvidere, and house to house 
Mail order house 
catalogs are circulated in and around Belvidere. 
Yet the thousands who patronize Piel’s store do 
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MONARCH | 
Breakfast ~ 


A few of the hundreds of items packed under the Monarch Label— 


Coffee Mayonnaise Dressing Apricots Corn 
Tea 1000 Island Dressing Pears Tomatoes 
Cocoa Pork and Beans Loganberries Peas 
Sweet Pickles Peanut Butter Red Raspberries Hominy 
Sweet Relish Prepared Mustard Strawberries Pumpkin 
Catsup Grape Juice Blackberries Stringless Beans 
Chili Sauce Fruit Salad Cherries Sweet Potatoes 
Spaghetti Pineapple Beets Sauer Kraut 

ince Meat Cling Peaches Red Kidney Beans Spinach 

Sliced Peaches Lima Beans Salmon 
Asparagus Tips Sardines 


Monarch Yankee Beans 
—Something New 


MONARCH — 
Tea and Coffee—ICED 


@ R. M. & Co., 1926 


> 


Sto, cee 


Wastin 
Mi iD, 4 


ND more than a PEN 

is the annoyance of milk 

spattered over your clothing when 

you open bottleswithyour thumb, 

ice-pick or some make-shift im- 
plement. 


Perfection Caps prevent this. Just 
a slight pull and the bottle is 
opened—half way—by a smooth- 
ly working hinge. Pour asmuchas 
you need. Close the hinge. There 
has been no milk wasted and that 
remainingis safely protected from 
germs and food odors. 


Tell your milkman to use Perfection Pull 
and Hinge Caps. Learn of their advan- 
tages, yourself, with our compliments. 
We'll be glad to send you a month’s 
supply FREE if you’ll sign and mail the 
attached coupon. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Without obligation please 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 


Address 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada)Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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Taz COURTSHIP OF ANDY SKEETS 


* In a dark corner they found George, his 
face deep down in his collar; he wassnoring 
peacefully. The sight infuriated Andy, 
who shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“Here, you, come alive!”’ he bawled. 
“‘T’ve stood all I’m a-goin’ to for one night.” 

After a while it seemed to dawn on the 
Mexican that somebody was trying to wake 
him up. He slowly opened his eyes and 
gazed around. In a moment he recognized 
his boss and smiled whimsically. Then, 
struck by a thought—‘‘Ha, mi padrone, 
have a drink.” 

“Tf we can hoist him up, maybe he can 
walk,’’ suggested the telegrapher. 

“Up she goes,’’ replied Andy. 

They pulled George upright, and after 
the telegrapher had steered his feet in the 
right direction several times, the sheep 
herder recovered the powers of locomotion. 

“‘Let’s go to a baile,’ he said with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Tf you can find one, I’m with you,” his 
boss answered. “‘But first we got to find a 
place to sleep.” 

George laughed lightly. ‘‘Why, that is 
easy, Don Andy,” heassured him. ‘“ Every- 
body here knows George. All I’ve got to do 
is knock on the door. The priest—Dona 
Rosita—any of them at all—yes.” 

“All right, step lively then.” 

“We will go to my friend, the priest, 
first,’’ said George. 

But his friend seemed to be a sound 
sleeper. George hammered and whined at 
the door for ten minutes, but they got no 
response, so moved along to Dona Rosita’s. 
Here they had better luck. Evidently 
somebody was at home, because a window 
opened cautiously close beside them. 

““Open the door, Dona Rosita,’’ George 
was pleading. ‘“‘It is I, Jorge, and Don 
Andy, mi padrone. Open the door or we 
will freeze to death.”’ 

Next moment he ducked away under a 
drenching. 

“She did not recognize me,’”’ remarked 
George sadly. ‘‘She thought it was some 
drunk.” 

A figure wrapped in a blanket flitted 
ghostily from the dark and hurried past 
them. Andy called to it, but the Indian 
only increased his pace. 

“TLet’s follow him. We’ve got to get in 
somewhere, I don’t care where it is.”’ 

They ran in pursuit. The blanketed 
figure darted into a house, but before he 
could quite shut the door Skeets stuck his 
foot in the opening. 

“Let us in, hombre,’ George begged. 
“Tt is I, Jorge Fraustro, and this is my 
boss with me, Don Andy Skeets, the rich 
sheep owner.”’ 

The door opened wider and they entered. 
George was proud and gratified to discover 
an acquaintance, and the Indian lit a lamp. 
Then he and the herder drew up stools and 
proceeded to celebrate the reunion with a 
drink. Too tired to waste even a minute on 
explanations, Skeets threw himself down on 
the floor in a corner, drew the blanket over 
him and went to sleep. In another corner 
lay the squaw and several children. 

He woke once at the sound of loud voices; 
there were George and their host, still at 
table and arguing. The next time he roused 
the room was in darkness, but a feminine 
voice was raging. It was the squaw. Yes, 
the poor and lowly helpmeet, who in fiction 
and the drama always bows down humbly 
before her lord, was giving her husband 
hail Columbia. The third time Skeets 
opened his eyes the sun was shining into the 
room and the squaw was building up the 
fire. 

“Come on, we’ve got to rustle some 
breakfast.”’ 

“T don’t feel so good, somehow,” 
marked George. 

“You will by the time we get home. Say 
good-by to your friend and let’s beat it.” 

They went out into the street, where the 
sparkling sunshine was turning the yellowed 
cottonwoods to gold. 


re- 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Nobody knows me here,” complained 
Andy. ‘“Let’s go back to Albuquerque. 
I’ve got to raise enough money to get 
home.” 

“All right,’’ George assented. 

They managed to bum a ride with an 
Indian and his wife in a wagon. Both were 
going to town to trade, and wore their best 
vermilion blankets. It was a hard ride, 
full of jolts. 

“Gosh, I’m hungry!”’ said Andy. “Say, 
it must be near nine o’clock, ain’t it?” 

““We’re nearly there now. Where’ll we 
eat?” 

His boss picked a restaurant he knew and 
the two clumped in. 

“Say, tie that outside,”’ said the waitress. 

“All right,’’ Andy agreed; ‘‘but slip him 
something through the back door, will you, 
honey?” 

“Maybe I will and maybe I won’t. And 
don’t you honey me.” 

“Beat it, George. She says you’re too 
rich. Wait out back for me and I’ll fetch 
you something.” 

George did as ordered, wholly unresent- 
ful. Events of the last twenty-four hours 
were not altogether clear to him. 

“You asheepman?’”’ demanded the wait- 
ress, as she drew a cup of coffee. 

“T used to be.” 

“How d’you mean—you used to be? 
Ain’t you now?” 

“Not after that norther, I reckon.” 

She nodded comprehension of this. ‘‘It’ll 
sure kill a lot of the little lambs, won’t it?” 

“ Viens 

She watched him as he attacked the ham 
and eggs. 

“You act like you’re hungry.” 

“‘Walked a million miles last night.” 

“For shame on you! Where?” 

“Oh, round and round,” replied Andy 
vaguely. 

“What’s your name?”’ she inquired. 

He told her and asked, ‘‘ What’s yours?”’ 

“Claribelle Suggs.” 

“Tt’s a mouthful, ain’t it?” 

“Huh?” 

“Right pretty name.” 

“No,” said Miss Suggs; “but it’s useful, 
and it’s my real name.”’ As he did not rise 
to this bait, she resumed: ‘‘How long you 
been in this country? You wasn’t born 
here.” 

“No-o. ’Bout six years.” 

“Whatever made you come out here? 
Somehow you don’t look like any of the 
sheepmen I ever saw.”’ 

“No, I’m just naturally handsome,” 
admitted. “‘I come out here to die.” 

“Well, it looks like you picked the wrong 
place.” 

“T’ll tell the world I did. Say, when I 
stepped off the train back in ’19, I weighed 
ninety-seven pounds. And now look at 
me!”’ 

“T know lots of lungers out here who’re 
fatter’n you are.”’ 

“They ain’t sheepmen though.” 

“What did you do before you come out 


he 


‘here?’’ was her next question. 


“Fit the Germans. 
bum lung.”’ 

“You look healthy enough now.” 

“T feel all right, thanks. How about 
some more of those aiggs, sister? And draw 
another cup of coffee, please, ma’am.” 

After he had eaten, he carried George’s 
breakfast out to him on the back stoop. 
Then he sat down at the table again and lit 
a cigarette. The waitress was eying him. 

‘“Where do you live?”’ 

“Bout sixty miles from here—south- 
west.”’ 

“Got any family?” 

“Why, Claribelle, how could you? I 
ain’t married.” 

“No?” said Miss Suggs. “‘How was I to 
know?” After a pause, she remarked, ‘‘It 
must get terrible lonely all by yourself out 
on a ranch—sumpin’ fierce, huh?” 

“You get used to it. There’s so dog- 
goned much to do # 


That’s how I got a 


ij 


July 10, \; 


“T bet you got a girl somewhere. 
you now?” 
“‘Shucks, no!” replied Andy. 
“What makes you blush then? Wp 
does she live?”’ 
“T ain’t seen her for six years.” 
“Oh, back East, hey?” 
The sheepman did not reply. 
“Tt’s a wonder to me you didn’; 
married.” 
“Huh! I’d of looked fine askin’ a g) 
marry me, with one foot in the gy 
wouldn’t I?” 
“Well, maybe that’s so too. But whe! 
you bound now?” 
“Back to the ranch, soon as that hers 
finished his breakfast. Oh, George, 
about it?” 
“T’m ready,” said George. | 
Yet Andy tarried. He stalled aroun) 
hemmed and hawed, and finally remap 
“Say, where’s the boss?”’ | 
“Gone to Tucumcari.” 
““Gee!”’ said Andy. 
He was growing fidgety. Evident. 
gain time, he remarked, ‘“‘Well, yi’ 
asked me a lot of questions, now it’s 
turn.” 
“All righty, buddy, shoot.” 
“You married?” | 


“See any worry on my brow?” 

“Never even once?” 

“Never even once. And listen, ley 
tell you something—I ain’t more th; 
thousand years old.” 

““Who’s your steady?” 

“T haven’t got a steady. Safety.i in} 
bers, hey? Ha-ha! But honest, I’ ha Vi 
There’ s a boy over at the garage — 

“Aha, now we’re gettin’ down to casl 

“Shucks, he’s only a kid. Jimmy| 
name is.” 

“What do I care what his name is?’, 

“Well, anyhow 

“Where do your folks live?”’ 

“Silver City.” 

That was that, but he still lingered, 

“That’ll be a dollar ninety,” said (| 
belle, ‘‘with what the Mexican ate.” — 

“Good!” Andy answered. “‘I’ll callin 
Saturday night and pay you, sister.” 

‘Well, I never thought it of you!” 
stood with both hands on the counter, 
ing at him with eyes opened wide in sur: 

“Thought what of me? I’ll pay yo: 
right. But right now, I just happe 
be a ae 

“And to think you’d turn out a | 
beat!” 
“Didn’t I tell you I’d pay you Satu’ 
night? Well, when I say I’ll pay —— 

“You're a fine guy, you are, ain’t yi: 
said Claribelle Suggs to Andy Skeets 
is where we were away back at the sta 
the story—but Andy merely looked if 

“Tf the boss was here, he knows a 
thought ——” 

“Well, you drag it out of here 4 
call the cook and get you pinched,” 
tinued Miss Suggs. ‘‘If you want to cH 
a poor working girl out of her wages — 

“Listen!’’? Andy cut in. “I’m no | 
beat. I’ll pay you Saturday night. 
I’m flat broke right at this minute! 
have got to get back to the rancl 
straighten Wd 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were bh 
before you ate all that food?” cried Cr 
belle. 

“Because you wouldn’t have given } 
me.’ 
“You’re dead right I wouldn’t! 
that Mexican too! Gee, I’masap!” — 

She paused for breath, but continue 
snort and give him dirty looks. 

“Well, I guess I might as well be moll 
along. See you Saturday night, sister! 
good.” 

“Wait a minute. Ain’t you got anyt 
you can leave? How do I know you'll@ 
back?” 

“Nothing except that blanket you, n| 
me park outside. Now listen, honey,” 


(Continued on Page 89) — 
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Or service 


ata touch 
plan first 


Flip a switch ... light! Plug in at a convenient 
outlet... heat! Service at a touch depends 
upon a whole network of hidden wiring. It 
depends on the strength, the endurance, the 
accurate making of every single piece of wiring 
material in your walls. 


To know that you have the highest possible 
quality—use only General Electric materials, 
for you know the quality of all G-E products. 
Specify a G-E Wiring System, and you have 
not only G-E materials throughout, but a com- 
plete installation carefully planned by engineers 
and architects for greatest comfort and greatest 
convenience. 


The G-E Wiring System is 
t a system of housewiring 
embodying adequate out- 
lets, conveniently con- 
trolled, and using G-E ma- 
| terials throughout. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Is there any real 
difference in gasoline? 


Yes! ABSOLUTELY. All gasolines are different, 
and the difference is largely one of wetness and dryness. 


A wet gas in the manifold floods some cylinders to 
feed the rest. 


A dry gas gives each cylinder a better, more even 
mixture. 


Petroleum engineers have been trying for years to perfect 
a commercial gasoline which would vaporize to a dry gas 
under engine conditions and overcome the harmful effects 
of a wet mixture. The Texas Company’s engineers have at 
last succeeded. The ew and detter Texaco, now produced by 
The Texas Company’s Holmes-Manley process, forms a 
dry gas in the manifold at a much lower temperature than 
others. 


It is this ability to form a dry gas, that makes the motor 
results so immediate and apparent. You’ll notice the better 
acceleration —to the maximum without flooding—the easier 
start, quicker pick-up, increased mileage and smoothness, 
and an entirely new freedom from carbon troubles and 
fouled spark plugs. You will note with pleasure the improved 
operation and condition of your engine. 


Stop at the first Texaco pump you see. 


CA NE W and BETTER 


TE? CAC oe 
GASOLINE 


The Texaco Pun 
has a new meanin 
Better motor resui 
—unmistakab) 
better. 
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Yes! 


The Distillation Test proves it 


—by indicating the volatility; the low ini- 
tial boiling point, 42° better than govern- 
ment specifications, the higher percentage 
of volatile fractions, balanced range and 
low end point. 


The Detonation Indicator proves it 


—by verifying the smooth flow of power 
and anti-knock qualities of the new Texaco 
Gasoline under actual engine cylinder con- 
ditions. 


The Dynamometer proves it 


—by accurately measuring the gain in en- 
gine efficiency under normal working con- 
ditions, and the actual power and work 
output delivered. 


Your Engine proves it 


—by its responsiveness, flexibility in traffic, 

better hill work, quietness, gas economy, 

reduced upkeep and better all-around per- 

formance. By laboratory test or road test, 
: the new Texaco is unmistakably better. 


The new and better Texaco with its new low boiling point, low end point, higher 
volatility and balanced distillation range, now provides an entirely new motor fuel 
—a dry gas of unequalled qualities. 


wn One of the large installations 
of Holmes- Manley stills. 
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Gasolines are different, and Texaco is far different. The new Texaco is as different in 
results as it is in its qualities. The new Texaco is made by the Holmes-Manley process. 
It is a decidedly new and better gasoline. 


| 
| 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. SeeN Texaco Petroleum Products : The Texas Company, always active 


in the development of high grade 
petroleum products, was also the first 
to provide a better motor oil, the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil, 
free from the dark impurities that 
produce carbon. 
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~1n one year. 


The very first time you drive the Gardner 
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Fight-in-line you will realize why it holds 
eight famous performance records for 
speed, endurance, economy + ~ ~ and why no other 
strictly stock car has been able to lower any of them. 


Here is a swift eagerness - » - a surge of power +++ a 


brand-new motoring sensation you'll find only in the 


Gardner Eightin-line - - - satisfying, thrilling, delightful 
as coasting on air. 


And speed—better than 70 miles an hour! Yet you 
can loaf along at a mile an hour +/+ in high. Then, 
without changing gears, streak ahead like a flash - « - 
and stop almost instantly should the need arise. 


This is the kind of day-in and day-out performance 


Gardner presents ten advanced body types on the Six and Eight-in-line chassis. 


And Gardner's 
thrilling deeds on mountain roads and desert trails 
—miles from a service station—prove you'll get it! 


you can expect from a Gardner. 


Check Gardner performance against that of the finest 
American and European cars—on your own favorite 
proving grounds. Check the staunch sturdiness » + + 
the unobstructed vision ¢ - » the rich fittings and finish 
‘ * every one of Gardner’s 108 Special Quality Features. 


You'll know then that you can pay more money but 
you can’t get any more automobile. You'll know why 
Gardner keeps rising higher and higher in public esteem. 


Prices range 


from $1,395, plus additional equipment, to $2,245 fully equipped—exclusive of tax, at St. Louis. 


OVER. FIFTY YEARS OF BUILDING. WELD 


E GA RIDEN ther M*OeReORR 


CaOeM~ PreA@NOYy 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

iling again and sticking his face 
p to her. ‘‘Take a good look at me 
er me this: Don’t you believe I’ll 
ack Saturday night?” 

Suggs tried to stare him down, but 
ot make it. 

ll, I’ll take a chance,” she said 
igly, and he turned to go. 

enerally always quit work at ten 
Saturday night,’’ she added. 

garage he hadsometimes patronized, 
rranged for a car to take them home; 
was mid-afternoon before they ar- 
;the ranch. He immediately saddled 
and rode out to see the damage. 

ll, just as I thought. I’m busted— 
flat.” 

llambs lay everywhere. The herder 
ven the sheep southward beyond the 
yut evidently the norther had swept 
;oo fast for them to gain shelter. 
ttarted over the lava-topped ridge. 
it rose rough hills. Suddenly his 
ricked up its ears and stopped, and 
wed its gaze. A bunch of wild bur- 
following him, keeping to the crests 
ndstone cliffs. There must have 
score. 

, you’re wondering why a man’s 
darned fool as to be in the sheep 
s, ain’t you?” he cried at them. 
you're right.” 

ightfall he rode back to the shack 
‘the windmill. George had cooked 
eans and bread and coffee. 

Il, George,” he said genially, ‘‘it’s 
, We’re through—finished— cleaned 


Re 

have to sell the sheep and maybe 
, too, to pay out.” 

t’s bad,” was George’s only com- 


at’ll you do? You'll be out of a 


sink I'll go to the baile over on the 
” said George. ‘‘It starts tomor- 


7 was plunged too deep in worry to 
m. He continued to mourn. “All 
ings—my bonus too—every bean I 
n dad’s insurance—seven thousand 
hot all to pieces.” 
1come to the baile too?” 
of course not. I got too much to do. 
rge, just what do you think of the 
usiness anyhow? I’ll sure be glad 
’m all washed up on it. It’s the 
st business in the world, bar none.” 
ate his beans thoughtfully. 
other business is there?’’ he asked. 
norrow,” continued Andy, “T’ll 
>» go to Old Man Harker again, I 
_ Gee, that hurts—hurts worse than 
g else! That old crook knew all 
rhat’d happen, I believe. Maybe he 
mear it on me—oh, no!” 
'S premonition he was conservative. 
time he had come to some sort of 
vith Old Man Harker, Skeets was 
to protest. : 
'y, you’re leaving me flat busted, 
varker! You’re taking everything 
ce’ 
(2’ll have that north section.” 
‘a—and fifty dollars!” 
ll,” said Harker, “it ain’t my propo- 
| You came to me—I didn’t go to 
| don’t want to buy. If you know 
(you can get more, fly at it, son.” 
jas a grim jest. ‘‘You can’t raise a 
ft this country on anything right 
id you know it,’’ continued Harker. 
irbody’s been busted for two years, 
ily I got to protect my mortgage, I 
'’t fool with your stuff a minute. So 
| or leave it.” 
right, it’s a trade.” 
2 got up to go, he abruptly inquired, 
jMr. Harker, you troubled much with 
n hairs?” 
tat d’you ask that for? Now you 
nit, yes, I am.” 
aought they would,” said Andy. 


-a-a-a!” said his sheep as he took his 
1k at them. 


\ 
\ 
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“Ba-a your ownself!”’ cried Andy. ‘‘Good 
riddance, you poor fools! I hope to die if 
I ever own another sheep!”’ 

Rid of his sheep and three-quarters of his 
land, with his herders paid off, debts settled 
and forty-two dollars in his pocket, Skeets 
faced a new future. What should he do? 
Most men in his busted condition would 
have turned immediately to thoughts of 
matrimony, but the idea did not occur to 
Andy. 

“The only thing I’m good for is coaxing a 
flivver to run,”’ he reflected. ‘‘ Maybe I can 
get me a job in a garage.”” But where? He 
could not bear the thought of hunting a job 
in Albuquerque, where he had once been 
known as a man of property. 

“Well, I’ll just head west and see what 
happens,”’ he decided. 

A week later he was working in a rent-car 
place in Santa Fé. The wages were small, 
but they were plus, which meant worlds to 
a sheepman who had spent four years in the 
red. He stayed there three months. One 
day a man came in and inquired for Mr. 
Andrew Skeets. 

“That’s me,” said Andy. 

“Oh, are you Mr. Skeets?”’ exclaimed 
the stranger. “Glad to meet you, Mr. 
Skeets. I been hunting for you all over 
Albuquerque.” 

“Yeh? What’s the matter?” The 
visitor reached for an inside pocket and 
pulled out a sheaf of papers. “‘If it’s a bill,”’ 
Andy began, ‘‘you might as well forget it, 
because I paid everything up when a 

“‘Oh, nothing like that at all. Just the 
other way. I’ve got a little proposition to 
make to you, Mr. Skeets. I a 

Without another word, Andy reached for 
a wall motto hanging above the office desk 
and laid it carelessly in front of the stranger: 

Time ALLOWED FOR INTERVIEWS 


HOURS MIN. SEC. 

Briendly calls) 2 sey emer t 0 1 1 

Life-insurance agents. . .. . 0 0 i! 
Friends with schemes willing to 

let us in on the ground floor. 0 0 0 

Friends who ask us to drink. .  ? 2 ? 

Those wishing to pay old bills. 58 59 58 


“Mr. Skeets,” said the stranger briskly, 
“you own that section north of Harker’s 
boundary line—part of the Rafael Lopez 
grant—don’t you?” 

Alert now—‘“‘ Yes. What about it?” 

“How would you like to lease it?” 

“Well, maybe I might. What’s your 
proposition? You in the sheep business?”’ 

“No-o, not exactly. I represent a group 
of’ California capitalists, Mr. Skeets. 
We're sort of wildcatting around, and per- 
haps if we could get a lease of your acreage 
on the right terms a 

“Oh, so you’re an oil man.” 

“ce ies. 

“A lease hound, hey?” 

“Well, I’m leasing up some stuff around 
there—yes.”’ 

“How much would you pay?”’ 

“It depends. If we had to put down a well 
it wouldn’t be worth while for us to fool 
with just your one section, but on a straight 
lease proposition ue 

“How much?” 

“How would fifty cents an acre hit you?”’ 

Andy did not bother to dicker with him. 
“T don’t want to lease that stuff at all,’ he 
said, coming to a decision at once. 

“But it’s lying idle now, and 

“T know all about that. You leave your 
card where I can get hold of you, and I’ll 
let you know later.” 

So they were looking for oil in that coun- 
try, hey? Why-had this guy come all the 
way from Albuquerque to hunt him up? 
Maybe there was something doing; he 
would go and see. 

A week later he was back on his old 
stomping grounds. The first sight that met 
his eyes as he rode over the pastures on a 
borrowed horse was a derrick, high on a 
slope. He pulled up to gape. He stared 
and stared, turning in the saddle to pick up 
familiar landmarks. Then he shook up his 
mount and struck toward the well. 

They had evidently been there some time, 
he saw as he approached. So this was why 
that bird had wanted to get a lease on his 
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stuff! But why weren’t they working now? 
Some men were tinkering around the der- 
rick, but there was no clank of engine, no 
smoke from the boiler house. 

“Shut down for a few days,’ said the 
driller, eying him with suspicion. He stood 
between Andy and closer inspection. 

“Anything gone wrong?”’ 

“And then some. Struck a hole or some- 
thing—can’t keep the circulation going.” 
This was Greek to Andy, and he said so. 
“Well,” explained the driller, softening, 
“we’re using a rotary rig and the mud 
circulates down through the casing and 
around the show and up on the outside, and 
after that i 

“‘Sure!’’ said Andy, trying to look wise. 

“When we hit this here cave, the mud 
didn’t come back to the surface, see? So 


we couldn’t keep the circulation going. | 


Understand?” 
“Sure! You’re outa luck, hey?” 
“Hell, yes! But maybe we can fill it.” 
One of the roughnecks working on the 
bull wheel let out a laugh. 
“You couldn’t fill this baby with all of 


New Mexico and part of Ar’zona throwed | 


in,’’ he remarked. 

“No? Why not?” 

“Go down and see how that water pump’s 
workin’, Alf,’”’ cut in the driller. The rough- 
neck grinned and departed. 

“‘What’s your business?” inquired the 
driller. ‘‘ You ain’t an oil man, are you?” 

““No-o.” 

“T thought maybe you might be a geolo- 
gist. These rock hounds come snoopin’ 
round 4 

“No, I’m a sheepman.” 

The driller smiled pityingly. “Some busi- 
ness!’’ he muttered, biting off a hunk of 
tobacco. 

“No brains, hey? 
mean?” 

“Well, it always seemed to me 

“Sure! I don’t blame you either.” 

No further conversation for a minute; 
the driller chewed on his cud, Andy whit- 
tled a stick. 

“What you doing to fill up that hole?” 
he demanded at last. 

““What ain’t we done, you mean! [I just 
sent to town forsomemoresee-ment. D’you 
know what’s inside of that baby right now, 
brother? Well, listen—listen here to this 
list.” 

Heread from afrayed notebook: “Fifteen 


Is that what you 


” 


hundred bar’|s of mud, fifteen truckloads of | 


straw, five bales of cotton, two truckloads 
of hay, fifty bar’ls of oil, ten truckloads of 
sawdust, three thousand sacks of see-ment, 
three thousand pounds of bran and—say, 
get this item—ten thousand pounds of 
beans.” 

“Beans?” exclaimed Andy. 

“‘Sure—so they’ll swell, see? We got to 
fill that hole somehow.” 

“‘T should think it’d blow up on you.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you one thing—if we 
don’t get her filled, we’ll sure enough give 
her a stomach ache.” : 

The driller laughed with professional 
pride. Andy murmured, “If we could only 
get some oil brains into the sheep business!’’ 

“ec How? ” 

“‘T was just saying this baby eats as much 
as a bunch of sheep.’”’ The driller could not 
see much sense in this remark, so ignored it. 
‘“Who owns this land now?” Skeets con- 
tinued. 

“A guy named Harker. Know him? He 
owns all the country between these hills. 
We've leased a right smart of it.’ 

“Ts that so? Who located this well for 
you?” 

“Our geologist.” 

“How far does your acreage extend be- 
yond here?”’ 

“Up to that fence. That’s the boundary. 
Why? ” 

‘““Who ran the boundary?” 

“Say, what’re you driving at anyhow? 
Didn’t I tell you we leased everything old 
Harker had this end of his ranch? Well, his 
land runs to that fence.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I reckon I’d better 
drift along. Gotta see a herder. Adios.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Those Annoying Delays 


Usually, when a tire goes flat, you’re 
in a hurry or else you’re all dressed 
up. In any case the result is annoying 
delay, trouble and dirt. 


Most flat tires can be avoided on 
clincher rims. Half your flat tires 
come from porous, leaky tubes. Rusty 
rims make tubes porous. 

D-D Stick-Rite rim flaps applied 
to your clincher rims keep the rust 
away from your tubes. They add life 
and mileage to your tires—help you 
get an extra 10,000 miles. 


Keep your tires air-tight 


Why have slow leaks in clincher 
tires when they can be prevented? 
D-D Stick-Rite rim flaps keep your 
tubes fresh and air-tight. You won’t 
need to put air in your tires so often. 
You’ll have fewer flat tires. And no- 
body loves a flat tire. 


D-D Stick-Rites cost only a few 
cents at garages or service stations. 
Begin today to get that extra mileage 
—put arim flap on each rim. Be sure 
you get the genuine D-D. 


Secretary Hoover’s rubber plan is popular. 
Everybody is trying to get more miles out of 
tires. Send today for our free booklet which 
tells how to get an extra 10,000 miles. Use 
coupon. 


DEXTER RUBBER MEG. CO. 


©1926 
GOSHEN, N. Y 


Rim flaps 
Tire flaps 
Cord patches 
Hole pluggers 
Repair Kits 
Cement 


Dexter Rubber Mfg. Co., Goshen, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet—‘‘The Second 
10,000 Miles.” 
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a“ ee HY 5 
As most mothers know, summer time is ““upset’’ time 
for children’s stomachs. 


It is then you must be most careful; especially in the 
matter of desserts. For as one child specialist, prob- 
ably the best known in all the world, has said: mis- 
takes are more often made in desserts than in any 
other part of a child’s diet. 

* * * 


Children’s desserts should be limited very largely to 
such things as cereals, boiled rice, baked custards and 
the simplest desserts. But in summer time, when appe- 
tites are listless, these rarely whet the appetite. 


It is here that Log Cabin Syrup offers great assistance 
to mothers. Just pour it over these simple: desserts 
that child specialists recommend. Then see how your 
children “‘perk up.’’ It will do them good. 


Log Cabin Syrup supplies the pure sweetness growing 
bodies crave and need—in its most wholesome form. 
It keeps little stomachs active and healthy. And its 


© 1926, L. C. P. Co. 


Log Cabin Syrup on cereals 
saves you from urging your 
children to eat. 
Add equal parts 
milk or cream and Log 
bin—or lo suit your taste. 


Plain ice cream with enough 
Log Cabin Syrup to cover. 
A far more delicious sun- 
dae than you could buy— 


‘ I 
; AC ORE, Mother, more—you know you said 

I could have as much Log Cabin as you.”? — 

é 


1 


Flot weather desserts—{that are safe} — 
At a time when mothers must be careful 


a 


rare maple flavor tempts the most rebellious app 
* * * 


This different maple flavor is due to the Log C 
blend. The 2 choicest kinds of maple—New En, 
and Canadian—are blended with purest granu 
sugar by the famous Towle process. A 40-yea 
secret. That is why it is the most popular high-g 
syrup in the world today. 


Mothers—test at our risk 

If Log Cabin Syrup is not the most delightful 

satisfying syrup you have ever tasted—then returr 

used portion to us by parcel post. We will re 

full price you paid, including your postage. 

Log Cabin Syrup comes only in Log-Cabin shi 

cans. In 3 sizes. Order a can from your grocer to 

If your grocer hasn’t Log Cabin Syrup, send uill 
name and address. You will be supplied at once 


LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COM PANY 
St. Paul, Minn.—the Center of North America 


‘Towles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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long,” said the driller, and turned 
9 his work. 

rreturned the borrowed horse, made 
ngement with the owner to keep an 
the well and report progress, then 
ack to Santa Fé to nurse a flock of 
, as before. The summer passed 
; anything special occurring. Then 
-in September he received a wire: 


{| come in six hundred barrels.” 


s,”’ said Andy, ‘I’m through.” 

at’s the matter? Ain’t you satis- 
in’t I treated you right?” 

ive treated me fine. But I’m rich 
millionaire.” 
hell you say 
{ got to do is prove it.” 

it’s all anybody’s got to do, you 
Say, you gone locoed? Best get 
that sedan and fix her so she’ll run 


7? 


I’m through. I’m all washed up.” 
], remember me to Broadway.” 

s caught the first train East and got 
os Lunas. Two hours later he was 
to Old Man Harker. 

nowed you’d get too greedy,’”’ he 


‘you now? Well, I never was fresh 
ir age anyhow. What’s on your 
| a 

> fenced that land you took over 
2, Mr. Harker?”’ 

my foreman. Why?” 

“what I figured. Didn’t you have it 
[0 aad 

_ What would I have it surveyed 


1, you took in too much territory— 
{l. You’ve got over a hunderd acres 
/under fence right now.”’ 

‘heepman blinked at him, and his 
‘face turned pallid. ‘‘Talk sense!”’ 
ed. . 

italking sense. That’s what comes 
‘stingy and trying to save a few dol- 
erun his fence at the wrong point— 
t oil well’s on my land.” 

er jumped up, making furious 


\’re crazy!” he cried. “Crazy! It 
‘be, I tell you—couldn’t be!”’ 

/’ll soon find out,’’ was the reply. 
lout waiting to dispute with the 
\sheepman, Skeets went on his way. 
{ed a surveyor and a lawyer. 

n a fortnight it was all settled. 
| ceived his price, and the balance of 
age he sold to one of the big oil 
tes. 

l7be it’s worth more,” he remarked; 
| got enough for any ten reasonable 
| d somebody else can shoulder the 


irst act was to buy a suitable outfit 
’s and a flock of diamonds—nothing 
ret of a size to show up well in a shirt 
{don the finger. He also purchased 
inket for his tie in the form of a 
made of rubies and emeralds. Then 
j:d over a dozen makes of automo- 


’ he finally decided, after riding 
a week, “‘J’ll wait till I get back. I 
ake a trip to Kansas City first.” 
farture resembled that of a conquer- 
Ae 

|, [reckon he’ll never come back to 
atry,”’ said his acquaintances; “not 
Athat money. Gee, the lucky stiff!” 
i.e returned inside the month, and 
2d eagerly, like a homesick traveler. 
it’s great to be back!’ he exclaimed 
=pped off the train at Albuquerque 
(<a deep breath. “Say, I wouldn’t 
i he East if you gave me the whole 
No, sir!” 

at like it, huh?” inquired the 


{ 


| Thad a good enough time. But I 
Gesick for the pifion.” 

ulked uptown from the station. It 
tobe back amid familiar scenes, to 
vilar faces, to mingle with his own 
ks again. Those Hasterners! 
y could live till he was eighty, 
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and die like a rat and be stuck underground 
without anybody even saying hello unless 
it was someone who wanted to gouge him! 
Never again! 

And then suddenly he stopped. There 
was the restaurant where he and George 
had breakfasted, and there —— Andy 
half turned as though minded to beat it. 
Claribelle Suggs was standing at the cash- 
ier’s desk, gazing at the street, and she had 
seen him. Claribelle Suggs! He had abso- 
lutely forgotten her—never so much as 
thought of the girl since that morning—and 
he owed her a dollar and ninety cents! How 
could he have overlooked that bet? Oh, 
well, so many troubles had hit him just at 
that time. 

“Howdy?” he said, with a grimace and 
a lift of his hat; but Claribelle very delib- 
erately turned her head away. ‘‘No won- 
der she high-tones me,’’ muttered Andy. 

He opened the door and walked in with a 
fine show of confidence. The restaurant was 
empty except for three men at a corner 
table. 

“Well?” said Miss Suggs harshly. 

“T been away,” began Andy. 

“Round the world?”’ 

“Mighty near. Say, I’m awful sorry 
about that.” 

“What?” 

“Didn’t I owe you a dollar-ninety, or 
something?”’ 

“Maybe you did. Let’s see now—your 
name is i 

*T clean forgot all about it,’”’ continued 
Andy, hurriedly. ‘‘Cross my heart! What 
with one thing and another td 

“Here,” said Miss Suggs, opening a 
small purse, “is another dime. That’ll 
make it two dollars. But we don’t allow 
begging in here. Are you hungry?” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it—here, take this and keep the 
change.” 

With a gesture worthy of Monte Cristo, 
Andy tossed a twenty-dollar bill on the 
counter. Claribelle looked uncertainly at 
it and at him, then appeared to conclude 
she had gone far enough. 

“Tt really didn’t matter,” she told him as 
she made change, allinsilver. ‘‘Say, you’re 
all dressed up like a Christmas tree. What’s 
happened? Robbed a bank?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied Andy, with 
easy nonchalance. ‘“‘I been East a while.’’ 

Miss Suggs hesitated, and then asked, 
with a slight flush, “‘See that girl?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, you don’t need to get sore about 
abst 

““Who’s sore?”’ 

“You are. You almost snapped my 
head off.” 

“Oh, well—shucks! Say, it’s a great old 
world, ain’t it?”’ 

“Tf you don’t weaken.” 

The bromide stirred Skeets up. ‘“‘ You 
said a mouthful there, sister! Remember 
what I told you about that girl? Well, 
guess what she went and married.” 

‘vAnmanees 

“A little guy with rickets—a guy I 
could’ve turned over my knee the worst day 
Iever saw! And he’s clerkin’ for twenty a 
week.” 

“Tt’s funny what they’ll do,’ admitted 
Miss Suggs. 

Andy regarded her doubtfully. ‘‘Say, I 
sort of feel that I owe you more’n that 
dollar-ninety. ’Tain’t right, the way 
I i, ee 

“Forget it,” replied Claribelle with some 
impatience. ‘Will you be in again?”’ 

“Sure! I’m stopping at the hotel, but I 
guess I could stand a meal in this dump.” 

A guilty feeling stayed with him all after- 
noon. He had paid the debt, yes—but after 
waiting the better part of a year. That girl 
had certainly treated him white, and he 
ought to —— 

But what could hedo? She wouldn’t take 
any money from him. It was funny the way 
a fellow could never catch up with a thing 
he had made a bust of. 

“‘T’ll go buy her a present,” he decided. 

He sent her a five-pound box of candies. 
Then he sent her a bar pin. It cost him 
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three hundred dollars, but he was beginning 
to feel a glow. The restaurant was not of 
the class he now patronized, but he went 
there for his supper. Miss Suggs greeted 
him a little breathlessly. 

“Thanks a lot for those candies,” she 
said. Then—‘But here’s your bar pin.” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” 

“T don’t accept jewelry from gentlemen,” 
answered Miss Suggs virtuously; ‘‘not 
unless we were engaged.”’ 

Andy flinched from this uppercut, tongue- 
tied, but soon rallied. He took the tiny box 
and stuck it in his pocket, then walked to a 
table in a sort of daze. All through the 
meal he looked harassed. Another waitress 
served him and he did not talk to Claribelle 
again. 

“Say, that was a hot one!” was his 
thought as he walked out into the crisp 
night air. Trying to hook him, hey? Raw 
work! Or was she? Somehow it didn’t 
seem like Claribelle—she had acted more 
like one of these strict kind. Well, anyhow, 
he would keep away from that joint. If she 
didn’t want his presents, that was her look- 
out. He would keep it for somebody else 
who did. There were plenty—ha-ha—he’d 
tell the cockeyed world there were! 

Unable to keep still, he went to a movie 
show, but did not see it through. He walked 
out in the middle and started prowling the 
streets aimlessly. 

Why hadn’t she taken the present and 
be done with it? Then he would have felt 
square with her. 

Along about half-past nine, he ran slap 
into George. George was meandering along 
with another Mexican and hailed him with 
enthusiasm. 

“Ha, mi padrone!”’ he bellowed. “Look, 
Miguel, this is my boss! Havea drink, Don 
Andy.” 

“George,” said Skeets, “‘I want to talk 
to you. Let’s go somewhere.” 

“Sure,”’ agreed the herder. “I’ll meet 
you at the baile at eleven o’clock, Miguel. 
Adios.” 

Seated in a quiet corner of a chile joint, 
Andy confided his perplexities. 

“Hum!” said George. “Why wouldn’t 
she take it?” 

“Search me.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t big enough,” sug- 
gested George. 

“No-o, that wasn’t the reason.”’ 

“Well, I think she wants to marry you. 
Yes, that’s what I think.” 

“A fat chance!” 

“Well, why not?” 

“What? Marry that girl? What would 
I want to marry that girl for?” 

“Might as well marry her as anybody 
else,’’ said George. ‘‘What difference does 
it make?” 

“Shut up! You don’t understand these 
things. You’re only a sheep herder.”’ 

“We could have a baile,’ George mur- 
mured. 

“Well, let’s talk about something else. 
Where’re you working now? And how’re 
the sheep?”’ 

‘“First,’’ said George, 
drink.” 

At noon the next day Andy walked reso- 


“let’s have a 


lutely into the restaurant where Claribelle | 


worked and plunked a small packet down 
on the desk. 

“Here,” he said, with a hostile manner, 
“is that bar pin.” 

“T already told you once 

“Theard you. O.K. That’s all right with 
me. It’s a trade.”’ 
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“What d’ you mean—a trade? I never | 


heard of such a nerve in all my born days! 
You told me a big lie once, and how do I 
know 

“All right, that’s up to you. Take it or 
leave it,’’ he retorted, with the manner of 
one trying to trade off a secondhand auto- 
mobile he knows is a stinger. 

“You mean you want me to marry you?” 
demanded Miss Suggs. ' 

“Sh-h! Somebody’ll hear you. What 
else’ve we been talking about?” 

“Well, I got to have time to think it 
over,’’ replied Miss Suggs, genuinely con- 
fused. 
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Burns the 
Cheapest Coal 
and less of it 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


The Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Burner Burns Anthracite 
Buckwheat, Bituminous or 
Lignite Screenings ; the 


Cheapest Coal You Can Buy. 


Saves Coal by consuming less. 
Burns soft coal screenings or 
buckwheat, the cheapest coal. 


Eliminates Smoke by automatic, 
scientific feeding and control of 
fires— perfect combustion. 


Maintains Even Temperature 
and pressure — automatically — 
regardless of sudden weather 
changes or varying load. 


Saves Labor by giving your fire- 
men time for other duties. 


IRON FIREMAN 
Automatic Coal Burner 
(furnished in 7 sizes) can be 
used under any boiler, new 
or old, 5 to 200 h. p. high 
or low pressure. 
These advantages have been proved in 
scores of industrial plants, laundries, 
greenhouses, dairies, stores, hospi- 
tals, offices, and apartment buildings. 


IRON 


FIREMAN 


Qutomatic COAL BURNER 


Typical side installation. 
Can be installed side or front. 


MAIL FOR INFORMATION 


ABSRABERESEREEREEEE SEE ER EEEER EEE EEE REESE EEE EEE 
IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
Union Trust Bldg. + Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Ashless Ashstand 


This shows how 
all smokers’ ref- 
use drops down 
the tube to the 
air-tight base 
where it is im- 
prisoned and 
smothered. 


It’s 
Safe 


Non-Tipping — Non- Spilling 
Ashless Odorless 


Simply drop your matches, 
ashes and stubs into 
Smokador. They are in- 
stantly dispatched through 
the bottomless tray and hol- 
lowtube totheair-tightbase, 
where they safely remain 
for convenient disposal. 


It Keeps the Place Clean 


Smokador frees you from 
that offensive smokers’ 
refuse which has always been 
the bane of cleanliness and 
safety. And if knocked over, 


Smokador just bobs up again— 
nothing is spilled or broken, 
nothing is soiled or burned. 


It Prevents Fires 


Smokador, besides being 
a repository for matches, 
ashes and stubs— dead or burn- 
ing—is equipped with Snuffer 
Clips which hold idle cigars, 
And 


big or little. if these 


“smokes” burn up to the 
clips, the clips snuff them out. 
Smokador prevents fires! 


Five Colors To Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, Chi- 
nese red, olive green, willow 
green. Price: $10.50 delivered 
east of the Mississippi; $11, 
west. Ask your dealer today to 
show you a genuine Smokador 
—withSmokadorSnufferClips. 
Avoid imitations. If he can’t 
supply a real Smokador, order 
direct from Dep’t H. 


SMOKADOR MFG.CO.INC, 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


The ‘Ashless Ashstand 


Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc, 
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There was Jake Ginsberg, right behind 
Andy, listening with twitching ears. He 
held his lunch check in his hand, but seemed 
to have forgotten it. ‘Hello, Andy!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘How’s the boy?” 

Skeets turned a glassy eye on him, mut- 
tered, ‘‘Hello, Jake,” and bolted from the 
place. 

“Say, you’re a fine one, you are!”’ ex- 
claimed Jake to Claribelle in a horrified 
whisper. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble now?” 

“Why, didn’t that guy offer to marry 
you?” 

‘‘What business is that of yours?” 

“You’re just plumb crazy, woman! 
That bird’s worth a million, and then some. 
Friend of mine too.” 

Claribelle’s brain reeled. Yet she con- 
trived to make her voice carelessly good- 
humored as she said to Jake, ‘“‘What do I 


FORTY Cie. 


one-tenth of what they ask and they’ll quit. 
Simple as eating bread and butter.” 

“Huh!” was his contribution to the 
conversation. 

At that moment an insinuating native 
sidled alongside of him. ‘‘Meestar,’”’ he 
said, “Look! Wonderful!’’ He produced 
four strings of amber beads. 

“Nothing doing.’”’ There was firmness in 
the fellow’s voice and attitude. 

“But, meestar, please look. Beautiful! 
Real amber! The best in Cairo! Look!” 
He held up the beads in the sunlight. The 
sun intensified the translucent yellow of 
them and made the cloudy ones more 
cloudy. The merchant was a smiling and 
an ingratiating chap. 

My friend began to weaken. 
much?” he asked. 

The merchant dangled the beads in the 
sun. ‘The best in Cairo,” he said. “ Beau- 
tiful! Realamber! Mean honest man. Only 
honest man in Cairo. All other dealers 
thieves. I would not cheat you. Beauti- 
ful! Look!” 

“How much?” 

“‘Meestar, I sell very cheap. Very fine. 
Very cheap. I give them to you for twenty 
dollar a string. I give them to you all four 
for seventy-five dollar. Very cheap. Real 
amber.” 

“T’ll give 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted sternly. 
“You are going to fall for this junk and 
make him some fool offer, and he’ll take it 
and you'll be stuck again. Let me handle 
this.” 

I turned to the peddler. 
are genuine amber?” 

“Yes, meestar.”’ 

“And you want seventy-five dollars for 
them?” 

““Yes, meestar; very cheap.” 

“All right, I’ll give you six dollars for the 
four strings.” 

“Seex dollar!” 

“Not a cent more.” 


“How 


“You say these 


Spoiled Tourists 


The peddler looked at me quizzically. 
He smiled a little. Then he stuffed the four 
strings of blithering beads into my aston- 
ished hands and said, ‘‘ All right. Pay me 
the seex dollar.” 

And thus I acquired more amber, when I 
had a satchel full of it already. Naturally, 
I did not need any more amber beads. I 
had less use for them than I would have had 
for four caravans of camels. But that 
wasn’t what annoyed me. The thing that 
got on my nerves was the wild and raucous 
laughter of my friend, that continued for 
blocks. They thought it was a good joke 
aboard ship also. 

“And they spoiled the Egyptians,’ we 
read in Exodus, in the twelfth chapter and 
the thirty-sixth verse; which only goes to 
show that time evens all things. The Israel- 
ites spoiled the Egyptians, and now, forty 
centuries later, the Egyptians are spoiling 
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care for his money? Say, do you know 
where to find him, Mr. Ginsberg? Bring 
him back, willya, like a good scout?”’ 

“Sure! He’ll come back. I’ll fix that.” 

And he did, although he had met Andy 
only once before in his life. In fact, Jake 
was best man at the wedding. 

Afterward they sat with a number of 
friends at a feast in a private dining room 
of the hotel. 

“Well, Andy,’ remarked one of the 
guests, “‘I suppose we won’t see you round 
here much more.” 

“Why not? We only aim to stay away 
two weeks on our wedding trip.” 

“But surely, with all the jack you’ve 
got 

“Yeh, where do you intend to live, 
Andy?” interrupted Jake. “If it was me, 
I’d say New York. And then again I 
wouldn’t. In some ways, you got the edge 


NTURIES LOOK DOWN UPON YOU 
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the Americans and the English and all 
others who come their way; spoiling them 
with a craft in spoliation that is interesting, 
is amusing—unless they get you person- 
ally—and is instructive. They do not do 
any particular harm, because no one goes to 
tour in Egypt who cannot afford to be 
trimmed a little—or no one should. Itisa 
part of the Egyptian game, just as the 
camels and the pyramids and the drag- 
omans and the Sphinx are. 

Egypt is all the rage now, in a tourist 
sense. Thousands go where hundreds went 
fifteen years ago. The French and Italian 
hotel keepers and the hotel men along the 
Riviera wring their hands and lament this 
change in destination of the people with 
money—especially the American people 
with money. The English used to be the 
principal tourist patrons of Egypt, but now 
we Americans go in droves. We have re- 
cently, within the past ten or fifteen years, 
included Egypt on our tourist itineraries in 
a large and comprehensive way. Instead of 
trickling over there in small parties as was 
our former wont, we descend on Egypt by 
the thousand, being very keen about 
Cheops and Chephren and Luxor and Kar- 
nak and Amenophis and Tutenkhamun and 
sphinxes and obelisks and the storied and 
historic Nile and all that sort of thing; but 
being a lot keener about the dinner dances 
at the hotels, and the large and ornate bar 
at Shepheard’s, and photographs of Johnny 
and Emmariding on camels, and bridge, and 
cigarettes perfumed with ambergris, and 
eager search for sheiks, and de-luxe ex- 
cursions into the desert, and properly—of 
course—romantic expeditions out to see the 
pyramids in the moonlight with a little jazz 
on the way back, and all this and that. 

And what a change we have wrought in 
Egypt in its externals! To be sure, we 
haven’t done much in the way of changing 
the fundamentals. No American has as yet 
bought a pyramid to take down and trans- 
port to his home estate, and the temples 
and the other monuments of antiquity are 
still intact, but we’ve made a try here and 
there. I know a very millionairish person 
who, landing in Egypt at the time when the 
King Tutenkhamun ballyhoo was at its 
height, made an offer for the royal tomb 
and its contents. He thought it would look 
swell in his Long Island living room, which, 
as he informed all and sundry, was plenty 
big enough to display it. 

The English used to have their tea and 
their whist and their occasional stodgy din- 
ners and dances, but the American influx 
sped things up. Now the principal attrac- 
tions of Egypt are not musty old tombs, 
dilapidated old pyramids, dusty old ruins, 
solemn old museums, and a dreary, even if 
extensive, historical background. Not at 
all. The principal attractions are tea 
dances, dinner dances, bridge, cocktails, 
champagne, dinners that set back their 
givers several bushels of piasters, Paris 
frocks, big shiny automobiles, river parties 
on the Nile in ornate house boats that look 
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on New Yorkers when you don’t li 
big town.” 
‘How do you figure that?” 
“Well,” said Jake judicially, * ‘if 
somewhere else, you’ve always got 
York to goto. Butif you live in New 
there’s no place to go.’ 
“This country is good enough f 
ain’t it, honey?” spoke up Andy," 
“You bet your sweet life it is,’ 
his bride. That was one thing she had 
up her mind about—a woman ¢0\ 
easily lose a husband in those big 
especially if he had a lot of money. 
“Well, you’ve got the whole wide 
to choose from,” Jake remarked. “Y 
you’ve got the world by the tail 
downhill pull. What do you figure on 
with all that money, Andy?”’ I 
“Well,” said Andy, ‘‘I was thin] 
going into the sheep business, Jake,’ 
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like the country place of a New Yor 
lionaire afloat, or excursions for the] 
of experiencing a touch of desert life 
ized regardless of expense and rese) 
the peregrination of a Ritz hotel o 
comfortable, convenient and sani 
beneath the desert stars. : 

We’ve pulled a few things along 
that have made the denizens of that 
country sit up and take notice. 
thrown a few parties at Shepheard’s| 
some of the other costly places tha) 
shown them what Americans do whe 
begin stepping out in foreign countriy 
some of us are wise to the fact tha 
amis was a queen and not a dal 
Isis isn’t a part of the eye, nor R; 
sort of a cheese, nor Amenophis the} 
tificname of amosquito. Youbet! T} 
Cheops who built the pyramid was} 
and Cleopatra vamped Antony right 
country. You can’t fool us on that) 
thing. But what’s the use fussing ab 
We didn’t come to Egypt to be h 
We came to be hysterical. 


The Descendants of Mi 


This financial effulgence, which) 
peculiar to Egypt by any mear 
more compressed there, more cone 
has a devastating effect on the non 
It is extraordinary how difficult 
make a dragoman, a tour conducto 
keeper or anybody else in Europe 
contact with American visitors um 
that you, personally, are not Mida: 
second cousin of Midas, nor any 
whatsoever to Midas. If you ady 
persons to lay off that stuff and 
you as a mere nonmillionaire, the 
you and contend you are only tryi 
them and probably are a plutoe 
nito. 

They refuse to be fooled. But: 
discover that what you say is 
become as dust under the feet of t 
man, and dust under a dragomal 
the lowliest dust there is. 

““What the devil does this fellor ) 
sputtered a California friend of m 
of a particularly militant Abdu 
estate who had condescended to 
about. ‘‘He steers me into the m¢ 
sive places, winks at the man 
throw down a rug that costs $10,0 
out a gem that is priced at $20,00( 
get into a cheap place to save my 
slides me past every bazaar that a 
thing within my means, and lands 
in places that should be frequente te 
multi-multis.” 

A discreet inquiry, through th 
of my own Ashour, made it clear 
fornian had been there a season Di 
he bought a $10,000 rug and 
threw money about in great 
Never, until the pyramids are disiny 
and the Sphinx crumbles to dust, 
dragoman think otherwise than 4 

(Continued on Page -| 
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All your teeth 


1eed the tooth brush 
-but does your brush 
reach them al/? 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. No guess- 
work enters into its construction. It cleans teeth 
ughly. Skilled professional men for years studied the 
, and after experiments they laid down certain re- 
ments for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


ie) 
Ww 


ye Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches 
LL your teeth as easily as 
| it reaches one. 

ice 50c at all druggists’. 


“Above all else,’ they said, 
“this brush must reach every 
tooth.”’ So they curved the 
bristle surface to fit the curve 
of the teeth. They curved 
the handle so that you can 


— b ; my 
FF. 
ato INU > ree . 


& get the brush far back into your mouth. And they OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
24 AT 7 
put a tuft on the end of the brush—a tuft to make the im ICE if DA ae er | 
2 . . 1 you use the same rus eacn 
: thorough cleaning of back teeth as easy as possible. hee thee ieee ert ccebiichante to de 
How carefully was your brush designed? What out. Our advice is to buy two. Pro-phy- 
features has it that enable you to reach ALL your lac-tics at a time and use them alternately. 
teeth? Can you take a chance with your teeth when Dry bristles not only last longer, but they give 
ld it a i 1 your teeth a more thorough brushing. This 
zaoit S38 pay eee seeping t mie COmpaee means money saved and cleaner teeth. 
protection? See that your next brush is a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic and give your teeth the cleansing they need. Jasin species. woste 
Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United States, Canada, See sor ea.) (Ven aan nling Gata 
and all over the world. Prices in U. S. and Canada are: Pro- USE THE COUPON BELOW 


phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in three different bristle textures— 


: Pro-pHy-Lac-tic BrusH Company 
hard, medium, soft. Always sold in the yellow box. Dept. 1G1, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 


Soe TEE DER CURR ETERS CNG 
FRESE Se BEAD ONC ULAR IRSA TOR 
CARTE CHENIN. 4 


e 


one Made in America by Americans 
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The above drawing was made from a magnified 
photograph of a fly’s foot. It discloses the 
spongy, bulbous pads. These absorb and carry 
the filth in which bacteria thrive. The hairs, 
too, become drenched, soggy, unspeakably un- 
clean. Scientists declare the fly is the filthiest 
insect known. 
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4OOOO0 deaths 


EIB E ROY it eee 


mOHERE is authority for those figures.* Yet some scientists do not consider them high enough. 

They point out that government scientists have actual proof that flies transmit thirty different 
) diseases. Moreover, of the half million children under ten who die each year, the greatest num- 
fisuccumb in the warm months when flies and other disease-carrying insects are most active and 
ction easiest. 


( the flies’ feet reek with bacteria. They taint everything they touch. Infect food. Cause tens 
fhousands of sicknesses and forty thousand deaths. 


‘only real protection is to end the means of contamination. Kill the flies! 


Ith authorities advocate the use of Fly-Tox. They know it is scientific, dependable. Indeed in 
epidemic Fly-Tox was ordered by the carload and was sent to this great city by special train. 


| Tox is stainless, safe, certain, sure. Fly-Tox KILLS flies. Just reach the fly, mosquito or similar 
4ct with the cleanly, fragrant spray of Fly-Tox. It cannot breathe. It is sure death. 


erever there are flies use Fly-Tox. In kitchen and dining room, in tents and bungalows, in every 
ping room, for cleanliness, health, and that wonderful summer comfort—a house without flies 
‘mosquitoes. 


LY-TOX is a scientific insecticide. It was developed at 
fellon Institute of InduStrial Research by Rex Fellowship 


THE TOLEDO REX SPRAY CO. . . . ._ . Toledo, Ohio 


| THE REX COMPANY. . . . . North Kansas City, Mo. 
CANADA REX SPRAY CO., LIMITED. . Brighton, Ont. 
CALIFORNIA REX SPRAY CO. . . . ._ Benicia, Cal. 
| WENATCHEE REX SPRAY CO. . .. . Wenatchee, Wash. 


| REX RESEARCH CORPORATION—Export . Toledo, Ohio 
*Scientific references furnished upon request 
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National 


Loose Leaf 
and Bound Books 


Sa = 


(NATIONAL } 
ry 
zy \ 


Prep haee 
PE a eR Rr oe sa 


National No. 6122: Flexible morocco cover; for sheets ak x gh inches. 
Rings opened by booster levers. With 50 sheets and leather index, $2.10 


What did YOU 
FORGET TODAY? 


Was it the name of a good customer? Did you 
lose an order because a price or a discount slipped 


your mind? 


Did you completely forget what your wife asked you to 


order downtown? 


Lessons; lectures; appointments—do 


they slip too easily from your mind? 


If your “‘forgetory”’ is better than your memory, you are 
only the same as thousands were who now use National 
Memo Books. You, too, need one. 


A convenient, good-looking cover, 


with quick-acting 


steel rings operated by handy booster levers; sheets of good 


writing quality; 
leather index. 


attractive celluloid index or gold-stamped 


You’ll get unusual value at a price you’ll be glad to pay 
—if the name National, in the Eagle trade mark, is inside 


the cover. 


Step into your stationer’s and ask to see a National 


Memo Book. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


National No. 5405: Flexible genuine leather 
cover, with pocket; 6 rings; booster levers; 
holds 100 sheets and index; size 63 x 33 inches; 
cover only: $2.40. Same in imitation leather: 


$1.60. Three other sizes. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


© 1926, Natl. Blank Book Co. 


National No. 6054: Flexible cover of fine imita- 
tion leather, with pocket; 6 rings; size-6 x 34 
inches; cover only: $1.20. Complete with 50 
sheets and leather tabbed index: $1.85. Five other 
sizes; covers: 85 cents up; complete: $1.30 up. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
person from California is yearning for $10,- 
000 rugs and for other and similar and pre- 
posterously expensive gear. And argument 
and statement are of no avail. You cannot 
fool those astute Arabs, albeit it is no trick 
at all for them to fool you. 

Of course there is another section of the 
Egypt-going public, and these mostly come 
on excursions, or finding that Egypt is now 
the thing to do, do Egypt. The situation is 
reciprocal. Egypt also does them. Mostly 
it is mamma who is ecstatic about the Nile, 
the cosmopolitan Cairo, the pyramids, the 
camels, the Arabs and the romance and 
mystery of it all, while papa remains rea- 
sonably hard-boiled. However, Egypt is 
the present-day beneficiary of more press- 
agenting than any other spot on earth. For 
thousands of years the publicity boys and 
girls, in many guises, have been writing 
about Egypt, and the natural and cumula- 
tive effect of all this propaganda is that, 
until the new visitor gets there, Egypt is 
preéminently the most alluring, the most 
interesting, the most romantic, the most 
mysterious, the most inspirational spot in 
the world, historically the cradle of our civi- 
lization, and with a past reaching back be- 
yond the dawn of our recorded time. 

After they get there, these visitors split 
radically into two classes—those who like 
Egypt and those who do not. Some sea- 
sons Egypt gives better satisfaction than 
others. Last season the tourists did not like 
Egypt so well, as a whole; but the season 
before that, they tell me, the majority of 
the tourists thought the whole place was 
perfectly cute. The separation of the 
Egyptophiles from the Egyptophobes is 
sharp. The philes just dote on it all, and 
maunder about the birthplace of mankind, 
the beginnings of history, the monuments 
of a great civilization, the glamour of the 
splendid past, and all this and that, and 


buy pecks of scarabs and ushabtiu and 
other relics from the tombs, and gaze for 
hours at the Sphinx, and ponder over the 
pyramids, and linger in the long corridors of 
the museum where so much of the handi- 
work of the past is on display. 

On the other and condemnatory hand, 
the phobes cannot see Egypt at all. The 
pyramids are merely piles of stones, the 
desert is all sand, the weather is too cold or 
too hot, the temples are a lot of crumbly old 
ruins, the beggars are too numerous, the 
guides too insistent, everybody wants too 
much baksheesh, hotel rates are too high, 
the Nile is not much of a river and very 
muddy, and when’s the next boat away 
from here? 


Just Simply Ruins 


There seems to be no middle ground. 
Egypt is either liked or not liked, and Egypt 
doesn’t give a hoot either way—real Egypt. 
The Egypt we tourists see, mostly, is the 
commercialized and the touristized Egypt, 
and that is the same as the hectic center of 
Paris, the middles of Nice and Cannes and 
Monte Carlo and the dollar traps in Biar- 
ritz, Deauville, and other flossy and fash- 
ionable places on the Continent. This is a 
closely organized and expertly conducted 
Egypt, with the benefit of ages of romantic, 
mysterious and historical background, and 
with pyramids, ruined temples, a well- 
known desert, tombs, camels and the locale 
of a considerable section of the Old Testa- 
ment as a side line. The combination is 
unbeatable, the boats are frequent in the 
season, the schedules are well worked out, 
and the atmosphere—shades of Snefru, of 
Tethmosis, of Rameses, of Pepi II—that 
is what adds 100 piasters a day to the price 
of the hotel rooms—or 200, as the case may 
be, and generally is. 

Earnest and studious men and women go 
to Egypt reverently to study and to learn, 
and zealous archeologists and Egyptolo- 
gists dig dustily like moles all over the place, 
seeking after further records and testimo- 
nials of Egypt’s mysterious and gorgeous 
past; but to most of the visitors it is a 
merry-go-round, a honky-tonk, a show 
place with certain set pieces to be given a 
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hurried glance. The jazz at the 
constantly calling. The Charlest 
ors. The bridge tables range in t 
rows. “Did you see the Sphin 
needs a new nose if you ask me. . 
no trumps.” , 
The consensus of opinion, as I; 
it while loafing about the place for 
is that the pyramids do not comp) 
the Woolworth Building; that th 
could do with a nice coat of whi ev 
a few electric signs; and that the 
the camels show the need of a fe 
balls in their diet. As for Kam 
Luxor and all the rest of it—ruins, 
simply ruins. Not a complete buj 
the place. Margery looked simply 
on that camel, and did you see ther 
ran up to the top of the pyramid a 
again in six minutes? 


ment in those old days. Seems | 
primitive to me. Don’t you lovet 
Charleston? I could die dancing te 


Hypnotized in Egypt 


Well, such is life among the tour, 
are gaining culture and completi 
educations by having a look at Egy 
influx begins in December, rises to 
at the end of January and the showi 
all out and over by April. Wherer 
course, the showmen argue that in; 
as the season is so short they m 
theirs expeditiously, which is reg 
enough save that in many cases the 
rapaciously when they say expediti 
never was in Cairo in the summert, 
must be a calm and somnolent pla 
hot. ; 

“What do you do after the tou 
gone?” I asked Ashour Abdul K; 
Gabri, son of the sheik of the Gabi 
are 6000 strong, and prince of dra 
himself. 

“Why,” said Ashour, “then we} 

We were resting at the moment 
shop of a friend of Ashour’s, most 
kinsman. Clannish people, those 
It was a perfume shop, and a shop 
sale of cigarettes—not ordinary’' 
cigarettes, but amber cigarettes—Ic 
get away from the amber. These ci 
are perfumed, and, as I gathered } 
made only in this shop. Later I disi 
that this was not quite the case— 
about 117 shops, or thereabouts; 
seemed all right at the time, and I 
lesson in Oriental salesmanship that 
teresting, instructive and more or | 
pensive. However, I was there to] 

Time was a matter of no concer 
had oceans, zons of time. So the pe 
sat behind his little counter and sm 
diantly at me, and Ashour sat acro: 
me and smiled radiantly also, and 
was heavy with the combined fragra 
jasmine, attar of roses, old amber, 
trope and hyacinth. We had cigar 
and I am clumsy with those, as I 
smoke them—perfumed cigarettes, a 
ing on the air that peculiar and parti 
Oriental odor that the story books t 
typical of the harems. We had Pers 
in small exquisite cups, and we ta 

Egypt and of the art of the perfume 
the delicate aroma of the tobacco; at 
showed me. some veritable—they 
scarabs from the Sixth Dynasty, ant 
other things all harking back to thed 
recorded time, and not a word about 
gar a subject as trade. Two Egyptie 
tlemen were entertaining an Am! 
However —— 

The talk ran to perfumes. Relu 
the shopkeeper admitted that he was 
tist in perfumes; that he distilled 
sences from the flowers and from 
other materials from which we g! 
scents; that he blended these; that? 
all this mostly for his own joy and gré 
tion—would the American gentlem 
him the honor to test the purity af 
grance of this jasmine? Would he 
kind as to smell this attar of the rose’ 
this old amber, cunningly contri 
essence of ambergris and of oth 


he care to see some ambergris in the 
as it comes from the great sperm 
_ Observe how it softens in the heat 
hand, and note the enticing redo- 
And these are essences, mark you, 
3—not the perfume of commerce, 
her cigarette. One more cup of Per- 
be Outside, the bazaars, the passing 
, the chaffering over the pounded 
he highly colored stuffs, the beads, 
aps and souvenirs of the past. An 
nd alluring atmosphere. Jasmine— 
‘ul odor. Attar of roses—that en- 
lend they call old amber—the over- 
i and all-pervading hyacinth. The 
us and smiling perfumer. The ur- 
shour. The East—the essence and 
ma of the storied East. 
to complete the picture, a middle- 
Iegedly hard-boiled writing man, 
at bald, somewhat paunchy, experi- 
{ the world, wise to the wiles of the 
wise? Ah, yes. 
ier cigarette? We shall light it from 
ne of a lamp that came from the 
‘Hatshepsut. 
shen: ‘‘Would you, my friend, con- 
joart with some of these precious es- 
I hesitate to ask you, but it would 
great joy to take some of the prod- 
your exceeding art with me to my 
1home and to confer on you a fitting 
‘ium for the privilege.”’ 
tir was heavy and languorous with 
ant smoke and with the odorous 
‘ons of the essence flasks. Was that 
‘I saw in the liquid brown eyes of 
umer? Did the urbane Ashour be- 
yen more urbane? I put the un- 
thought from me. 
give joy to my friend is the one 
f my heart. You come with my 
/ Ashour. You are my brother also. 
‘be as you wish.” 
efore, and presently, a middle-aged, 
i7 hard-boiled writing man, experi- 
| the world, wise to the wiles of the 
‘eft that little shop with his pockets 
pottles of these essences—some of 
ont and a dozen crabbed customs 
5 to pass in front of him where the 
luiry is about this very thing—and 
lowed home by 1000 perfumed cig- 
(-a pipe-smoking writing man who 
vuse a cigarette a year—and 1000 
id cigarettes—perfumed! For the 
)Mike! 


ve You a Little Scarab? 


‘by easy and somewhat <motional 
e pass to the scarab. Have you a 
sirab in your home? If you have 
Egypt, you have, no doubt, for the 
js the main prop of the souvenir 
ind their chief support. Scarabs are 
“ian, you know, and so antique, and 
easy of carriage, so typical and so 


‘me to know all about scarabs. Let 
te my friend Ismail, who deals, 
/ly, in none but the genuine, as he 
/ly says: “‘The beetle—yes. In old 
‘call the Chepera and it signify the 
hat you call the soul, coming out 
Jite from the mummy in same way 
|pera come out from its egg, you 
11’. It mean live forever after you 
(a being dead long time. Very long 
Ss 

) ur people they made the scarab— 
(ny. Some was stone, some was 
!\ome was other things—all very old 
1 front of scarab was picture of 
‘don back was holy words, or name 
#1 the time of which Egyptian made 
‘date—you un’erstan’. Like date 
42r. Only the hieroglyph was use, 
Naber of year. Our people wore 
arm, or for charm, and when man 
Y always put plenty in his mummy, 


hen they dig up mummy and get 
n tomb, very old, we find plenty 
» ongside mummy, un’erstan’. Very 
= we look on back of scarab and see 
/mummy, when he die, and know 
Scarab too, un’erstan’. Oh, very 
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old. I know how to read hieroglyph very 
well. So I tell time of scarab, and you buy 
from me and I tell truth. I give you paper 
to tell how old and sign my name. ; 
What? Very good. You get only true 
scarab from me. I show you.” 

Yes, brethren, he shows you, with a cere- 
monial that is impressive, in an atmosphere 
that is Egyptian, with a sincerity that is 
delightful. The exhibition is deliberate and 
dignified. These scarabs are centuries old 
and there must be none of the present-day 
hustle in the review and barter of them. 
Nor is there any. He surveys his case and 
selects a tray holding perhaps twenty 
scarabs, blue ones, green ones, brown ones. 
His eyes range lovingly over the little 
stones, his fingers fondle one and then an- 
other. Finally he selects one and hands it 
to you for inspection with the air of a sultan 
conferring a ruby on a worthy slave. 

You look at it with the assumed non- 
chalance of the skilled Egyptologist. 
“Um,” you say—‘‘ah, yes. Rather inter- 
esting. And what dynasty does this one 
represent?”’ 


Egyptian Fiction 


He takes the scarab and turns it caress- 
ingly in his fingers, studying the images on 
the back of it. His lips purse. His brows 
pucker. He gazes at it long and earnestly. 
Then, brightly, with the smile of the man 
who has solved a problem, he says, ‘‘ This 
one Senwosri—Twelfth Dynasty—2130 
years before your Christ.” 

“Then, roughly, it is 4000 years old.” 

“Yes, very old. Fine specimen. Real.” 

You look at another. ‘‘How old is this 
one?”’ 

He studies the images again, taking his 
deliberate time, and impressing you with 
his care and caution. 

“This one most old—most. Menthotp— 
Eleventh Dynasty—2300 years before 
Christ.” 

“And this one?”’ 

“Not so old—Tethmosis I—Eighteenth 
Dynasty—1540 years before Christ.” 

Meantime he has been fondling a dulled 
one, its colors blurred, its surface rough- 
ened, and he pushes that into your hand. 
““See,”’ he says. “‘Look. Very fine.” 

This one has the appearance of great 
antiquity. It looks the part. ‘‘How old?” 
you ask. 

There is awe and reverence in his voice 
as he answers, ‘‘Mycerinus—Fourth Dy- 
nasty—some say 3000, some say 3500— 
very old.” 

And so it goes, and there you are. He has 
the catalogue of the rulers of Egypt at his 
tongue’s end. He can recite the roster of the 
kings and expound the periods of the dy- 
nasties. Who are you to dispute with him? 
There is no encyclopedia handy. Your 
catalogue of the kings and queens is fin- 
ished when you recite Pharaoh, Rameses, 
Cleopatra and Ptolemy, and probably the 
only reason you remember Rameses is be- 
cause of that ribald old rime, “In the days 
of old Rameses, that story had paresis,’ 
which diners are wont to shout at the teller 
of a vintage anecdote. 

Thus you come to the delicate but essen- 
tial matter of price. The air of the dealer is 
that of the man who loves his treasures and 
is loath to part with them. Your air, al- 
though you do not know it at the moment, 
is the air of the inevitable and historic 
gudgeon who is scarabeusly to get his. 
You dicker. He asks many piasters— 
many—for the choicer ones. You debate 
the matter with him, offering fewer piasters 
and thereby wounding the soul of the 
dealer, hurting his heart, bruising his 
spirit. It seems almost a sacrilege to beat 
him down, but mayhap you havea few glim- 
mers of reason remaining operative in the 
bean. 

The debate goes on, and presently you 
strike a bargain, at a price lower than he 
asked but higher than you proffered. Then 
comes the authentication. He produces 
printed slips, and on these slips are spaces 
for setting down the historic minutize con- 
cerning your purchase—the name of the 
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One 


ollar 


Never has 
One Dollar bought such 
startling value 
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You men who know 
union suit values... you 
men who buy carefully... 
you men who take pride in 
what you wear... 


Learn here how One Dol- 
lar buys the biggest value in 
the field of men’s apparel! 


At your dealer’s is the 
Topkis Union Suit that sets 
new standards of value in 
men’s athletic underwear. 


Value in variety and qual- 
ity of fabric—like 
the most expensive. 


Value in room- 
iness and ample 
cut, Topkis- tai- 
lored for comfort 
and health. And value in 
the careful little details — 
the seams, the buttons, the 
sincere workmanship. 


B.4 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
Boys’ Union Suits and 
Children’s Waist Union 
Suits, 75c each. In Canada, 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 


Demand Topkis, at your 
6.) own dealer’s, and know 


what One Dollar really 
Write for free illustrated booklet 
Torkis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


'«+— The Flatlock Seam. Nine threads, instead of one, sew the materials 
*— together, forming a seam that is the strongest part of the garment. 


means. 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


Be sure you read this label 


Athletic 


AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME STANDS THE TOPKIS NAME 
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Sreasure » Natures 
Git 7 Perfect Feat 


CHILD’S foot is a delicate structure 

of tiny bones and pliant muscles—a 
plastic, tender form that is easily injured. 
The shoes that children wear should 
strengthen and preserve their feet, un- 
t2 impaired and unblemished. 
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It took many years of patient study and 
searching inquiry to gain the exact 
knowledge of the needs of growing feet 
which is now being built into every pair of 


Buster BROWN 5HOES 


For Boys—For Girls 
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RINE 


These modern shoes for children are made over 
the Brown Foot Shaping Lasts. The measure- 
ments of these lasts follow a proven principle, 
giving natural freedom and correct support to 
tender muscles and bones. 
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There is artistry of design in Buster Brown 
shoes — a dashing style that captivates the 
sprightly girls and boys of the present day. They 
hold their smart appearance surprisingly under 
€ the severe use they get. Good materials and 
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Pd 2 highly skilled workmanship account for that. 
ra ies Do 

> 

$ 4 Sold by the Better Shoe and 


Department Stores Everywhere 


WWW Gace Gornwgaqny 


ST. LOUIS LUN SEs teNs 


Manufacturers 
Also makers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and for Women 


Seventeen great specialty factories. Daily capacity 56,000 pairs 


Buster's Picture in Every Pair 
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ruler, the dynasty, the age of the scarab. 
He writes these down in a scrawly English 
hand, and at the bottom he signs his name 
with an ornate flourish. There you are, all 
certified and guaranteed by a dealer who is 
the epitome of truth, as he declares, an 
honest man. 

Nothing remains now but the sordid 
passing of the money, a detail to be hurried 
through, a sort of profanation of the 
transaction, but necessary—quite neces- 
sary. And as you start to leave, he detains 
you. He rummages among his shelves and 
brings out two strings of beads, or some 
such thing. He presses these into your 
hands. 

“A gift,” he says, “‘to you, my good 
friend, in testimonial of this happy meeting. 
These are rare and ancient also, and I de- 
sire you to have them as a token from me, 
an offering of friendship.” 

You are touched. A beautiful sentiment. 
Usually you go back and buy a couple more 
scarabs, or an ushabti or something like that, 
also certified. Then you are on your way, 
your precious scarabs stowed carefully in 
your waistcoat pocket, elate over the pos- 
session of these veritable antiquities. 

Later, at some opportune moment, you 
show them casually. ‘‘I picked up a few 
scarabs this afternoon. The real thing. One 
is 3000 years old.” 

“Which one?’’ demands some fiend in 
human form. 

You point out the Mycerinus. He looks 
at it for a coarse moment. ‘‘Huh!”’ he says. 
“How much did you pay for that one?” 

His manner irritates you. 

“Sixteen dollars,” you say, 
a job getting it for that. 
twenty-five.” 

He reaches into his waistcoat pocket and 
takes out a scarab, laying it offensively be- 
side your gem. ‘‘ What’s the difference?” 
he asks, and it is most annoying. ‘“‘Look 
?em over. Mine cost fifty cents.” 

There is no apparent difference. 
things are alike as two peas. 

“But,” you falter, ‘‘mine are certified. 
They are guaranteed.” 

“Who certified them?” continues this 
incredible boor. ‘‘The museum or any 
Egyptologist of reputation?” 

“Well, no—the dealer.” 


“and I had 
He wanted 


The 


Contemporary Scarabs 


Of course, I should have killed him at 
that moment. I should have felled him in 
his raucous tracks, in the midst of his 
derisive laughter. I am sorry now I didn’t, 
and sorrier yet since I learned my scarab 
lore. The ancient Egyptians, we read, made 
scarabs in great numbers, and large num- 
bers of them have been found, dating from 
all periods of Egyptian history; but, many 
as the ancient Egyptians made, those are 
not a patch on the number made by the 
modern Egyptians and sold to the guileless 
travelers as genuine. There must be fac- 
tories all over the place turning out 
scarabs, and aging them. 

Not that there are not genuine scarabs to 
be obtained. I have some myself, bought 
at the museum; but that the ordinary 
scarab of commerce isn’t much, if any, 
older than the eggs used in the Egyptian 
restaurants, which gives them an aspect of 


| antiquity, at that, but hardly carries them 
_ back to the days of Amenemhé or Harem- 


heb. 
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Scarabs! You can get them by # 
if you waive the ceremony of certif 
Just before I left Cairo, as a last fay 
dragoman friend with whom busi 
pretty bad, I bought seven for two ¢ 
and mighty good scarabs, too, al] 
with age and corroded with their 
terment in the tombs, and ever 
And who can tell whether they are 
date of King Menes or of the d 
Fuad I, who is the present ruler, and 
they probably are? That is, you @ 
but you probably will not. Wha | 
who get souvenirs from Egypt as gif 
returning travelers do not know abi 
antiquity of those souvenirs will 1 ni 
them—especially what they do ne of 
about scarabs. 


Why Go to Egypt? — 


The opportunities to buy are lir 
There is street after street of baza a 
insistent merchants and importunat 
ods. There are plenty of shops wh 
methods are graceful and ingratia ti 
them the buyer had best beware, f 
Egyptian and your Arab and your 
nian and your other native deal) 
wily persons and do business on the 
theory that they will never see y 
and it is their duty to themselves, 
guild, to their country and their fan 
get as much out of you for as little in 
as circumstances will admit. Thi 
plenty of good things to be had in BE) 
you are interested in things Egypti 
Oriental, and certainly millions of 
men have worked for thousands of} 
production. 

But nothing lends itself to guiles 
teously as the antique business, j 
ever line, and guile is the family, the} 
the racial and the national name of 
who sell things along the Nile. 

The museum is a panorama of t 
the temples and the tombs, the py 
the Sphinx, the ancient customs, thi 
and the people themselves—all n 
beginnings of things as we kno 
Here is the land of Moses, and righ 
is the spot, they say, where the dat 
Pharaoh found him in his ark of bu 
This is the land where Joseph w 
bondage, where the Israelites 
pilgrimage into the desert, there to 
the tablets of stone on which were | 
the Ten Commandments. This ist 
that had an independent culture 5t 
probably as long as 6000 years a 
country of the royal tombs at N: 
Abydos, of Snefru, of Cheops, o 
of Tethmosis, of Amenophis, 0 
the country where Alexander b 
which Ptolemy made the grea 
the world, and where Cleopatra ¢ 
was the heart of Mohammedanisn 
the Fatimites built their mo 
which the later crusaders sought 
It epitomizes much of the history 
world. : 

But why, do you suppose, do 
Americans and so many Englis 
much money and travel so far tog 
merely to do nothing after their arti’ 
the things they do at home? Whiz 
idea of coming all the way to Egypt 
bridge, to dance, to eat and to flirt: 
so to speak, is the matter with our! 
clubs, which are nearer, cheaper) 
more sanitary? 
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Packard says A, 
“The Lubricant in transmission and rear 
e axle should be changed after first 500 LOH 
“1Cf miles. After that flush out and refill 


twice a year.” 
y Q 


Os 


LF 
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Vice-President of Engimeering 


The first 500 miles is the most 
important. Do not go beyond 
that mileage without chang- 
ing your grease. 


Americas Leading 


se Automotive Engineers' 
strongly advise you to| 

ss frequently 
FLUSH OUT your; 


ar Axle & Transmission 


Study the statements on this page. tofore lodged in your gear cases, such 
Surely such authorities as these men as gear filings, steel chips, hardened § 
—the men who created and designed gritty grease, etc., thoroughly removed, st 
some of the leading automobiles in the and new fresh grease packed in while so gare we 
world—must be in a position to give you wait. Your car is really renewed {iu gerne ah 
excellent and unbiased advice. They and will run thousands of extra miles. anne sstOm Ge 


know the destruction caused by the The Fry Flusher is considered the Wega 7 U/_ gnamee” 
failure on the part of the public to 
change grease and to have their gear 
cases cleaned out at regular intervals. 


greatest boon to the auto industry in 
the last twenty years. 


See the service station operator 


Heretofore this was a long tedious nearest you. Ask for full particulars. 
job, but the introduction of the Fry Let him show you how simply, 
Flusher changed all this over night. quickly and economically he can clean 
Now you can have your gear cases out your gear cases, repack with fresh, 
flushed out in a jiffy. You can have clean grease and add thousands of 
all the destructive elements that here- miles to your car. 


The Marvel Equipment Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Marvel Equipment Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


You have learned the importance of changing the oil in your crankcase regularly. Now 
for the first time you can speedily flush out your gear cases and repack with fresh, clean 


grease. Get the habit. Change your grease regularly—regularly— regularly! 
Lengthen the life of your car! 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


He who cannot afford 
the investment of Good 
Hardware cannot afford 
the speculation of poor 
hardware 


HOUSANDS of Corbin Locks went 

on guard over a generation ago. 
Thousands of Corbin Hinges swung 
their first doors in the ’80’s. They 
swing those doors today. Thousands 
of Corbin Door Checks taming doors 
this moment went to work when we 
were very young. 


To look well is not enough—to work 
well not all. Good Hardware—Corbin 
—must also last. And it does. 


P. & F, CORBIN SINCE NEW BRITAIN 


1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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SHINING AAIRMOR 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Maybe not.” Trantor shrugged. “‘But 
just being put up for it, with Fos Borden’s 
name on the card, ought to be worth some- 
thing, oughtn’t it? Say a million or two, to 
a man that can throw ’em at the dickey 
birds if he likes.” 

He grinned cheerfully. ‘‘Look out for a 
bull movement in white elephants, Edie, 
unless ef 

Again the pause was eloquent. There 
was unmistakable mischief in the quizzical 
eye that slanted at her under the cocked 
brow. 

“Go on,” she said quietly, restraining a 
foot that endeavored to tap its heel. 

“The female of the species,” he chuckled. 
“You’re missing a lot by this business- 
woman fad of yours, Edie.” 

“Go on,” she said again, contriving to 
present a fairly plausible semblance of 
disinterest. 

“You weren’t at the Delters’ last night 
or I shouldn’t need to,’’ he said. ‘‘ Justine 
was there with a snaky bob and the new 
Paris decree—all swept and garnished, you 
might say. Lots of earrings, if you know 
what I mean. Touching thing to see how 
glad the Delters were to welcome the prod- 
igal daughter back to the ancestral apart- 
ment. Sat her right beside the—the fatted 
calf himself.’’ 

He paused reflectively. ‘‘I doubt if 
Justine would be frightfully keen about 
cupolas and cast-iron sculpture, but I did 
hear her telling Barrett how she yearned 
for the simple country life.” 

Edith Dremmel made no answer; but as 
Trantor drew back her chair she discovered 
that it was necessary once more to employ 
a certain degree of determination in order 
to unclench her hands and to relax her lips 
to a suitably detached and casual amuse- 
ment. The effect of strain was still re- 
motely perceptible in her look and carriage 
when Henderson Barrett came eagerly up 
to her, but the man’s childlike pleasure in 
the encounter seemed to induce its own 
response. 

“This is a pleasant surprise, Miss Drem- 
mel.” He was radiant about it. ‘‘I’d al- 
most given up hope of meeting you among 
your—your friends.” 

“JT don’t do this sort of thing very 
often,”’ she told him, angry at herself for 
the helpless amiability of her voice. 

“You really should,” he said earnestly. 
““When you have the privilege of knowing 
so many delightful people ——” He left 
the sentence in the air. “‘I had no idea how 
pleasant these—these purely social con- 
tacts could be. It’s so different from the 
friendships or so-called friendships that one 
forms in business, where there’s always a— 
a motive.” He beamed. “You have no 
idea how I enjoy meeting people who 
aren’t thinking about—about turning the 
acquaintance to a practical advantage.” 

Edith Dremmel’s glance rested on Brear- 
ley Holbine’s cheerfully ruddy counte- 
nance; he was chatting with Mrs. Borden, 
but there was something watchful, almost 
proprietary, in the sideling twist of his eye 
toward Henderson Barrett’s back. She 
looked away, to encounter Foster Borden’s 
augustly speculative gaze, directed at the 
same blissfully unconscious target. She 
could almost see, behind that look, the 
party-colored patterns in the slated man- 
sards of old Horace Borden’s wooden castle. 
Across the room Irene Delter’s face, smiling 
mechanically at some mot of Jimmy Tran- 
tor’s, exhibited an indubitably maternal 
solicitude. 

“People like these,’’? said Henderson 
Barrett happily. He smiled with a satisfac- 
tion so shiningly innocent that Edith Drem- 
mel’s conscience stupidly prodded her for 
having even meditated his disillusioning. 
His voice became more confidential. ‘‘ Mr. 
Borden, for instance—I haven’t told you 
that he put my name up for the Camelot 
Club.” 

“How nice!”’ said Edith Dremmel, ig- 
nominiously, 
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“T suppose you think it’s funny | 
so astonished by these little kindn: 
confided. “You see, I’d always im 
that these people would be—woul 
of—well, stuck-up, as we used 
You’ve always known them, s 
doesn’t seem surprising to you wh 
warm-hearted and cordial.” 

“T guess they’re pretty much li 
body else,’ said Miss Dremmel. 

“Exactly.” 
what I never realized. 
confessingly—‘“‘I was almost afra 
night when I found I was sitting 
Mrs. Broussard— Miss Delter, I shor 
I’d seen her picture so often, and it 
made her look —— But of cour 
know her. She told me what 
you’d always been.” 

“Did she?”’ Even twenty ye 
dial and mutual detestation failed, 
face of Henderson Barrett’s beam, t 
Miss Dremmel to explicit ans 
nodded. 

| 


“Yes. She talked a lot abou 
doubt whether you realize, inti 
you know her, how deeply she admi 
envies you.’ 

“Did she say for what, preciselll 
Dremmel’s lips tightened at the tho 
that dinner-table exchange of confi 

“The way you’ve lived your o 
he said. “‘Your talent for busine 
success.” He beamed softly. “‘/ 
would envy you, Miss Dremmel; 
course, Miss Delter has more reai 
most girls.”” He wagged his head. 
a pity! What a tragedy that a 
that, a girl who would be perfe 
with a little house in the country, 
two, her books and a garden of old 
flowers, should have been del 
marrying as she did.” 

“Once would have been tragic e 
Miss Dremmel managed to remark, 
Justine’s done it three times, so f 

“Yes.” He nodded. ‘“‘It’s ent 
make one believe that there’s a 
ately cruel destiny somewhere. I} 
he hesitated—‘‘I wish it wer 
to—it would be so easy to maa 
happy, if ee 

“Perhaps she’ll have her cotta 
that she’s free to live where she like: 
Miss Dremmel. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No. Her 
won’t hear of it, and I gathered th: 
quite dependent on them. Of 
didn’t say so, but I inferred that 
on her.staying in town. She’s ta 
flat, she told me.” 

It was apparent to Miss Dremi 
Justine had been more specific. 
ment, as she forevisioned the poss 
the probabilities, incident to Mr. 
son Barrett’s inevitably impending 
to that little flat, she wavered on th 
of forthright speech. But in then 
of indecision Mrs. Borden joined th 
manner toward Henderson Barr 
vincingly amiable that, even wit 
sistent impression of slated cu 
cast-iron stags in the backgro 
Dremmel half believed in its sincer 
Mr. Barrett, manifestly trouble¢ 
shadowing doubts, reminded the g 
mother’s comment. If he had b 
she admitted, he would ass 
wagged a vehement tail. Exasp 
the utter unreason of the feelin 
almost ashamed of the resolute ¢ 
tion that she reached as Mrs. 
hand rested for an instant on Hel 
Barrett’s intensely gratified sleeve. 
tell him the plain truth, no ma’ 
might hurt him to hear it, but t 
time or place for his rundeception, 
row, at the office —— 


11 ; 

OR the hundredth time Edith Dr 
steeled herself to the destruction 
innocent delight with which Hen 
Barrett regarded her. It was no fi 


at he had come scatheless past gin 
fall that his artlessness refused to 
ze; for all that she had done to pre- 
;, Brearley Holbine and Jimmy 
rt might have whipsawed him for 
ids in the bridge game that had be- 
lmost a daily fixture. No word of 
d warned him against his incautious 
in old Horace Borden’s porte- 
s and shingle-sided turrets; even as 
ine’s yearnings for the company of 
d daisies in the vine-clad cottage of 
ams, no rude, enlightening revela- 
lescaped the lips that merely taut- 
,, at second hand, Miss Dremmel 
_to their exposition. 
ying the glow of Barrett’s face, she 
‘self that his very unsuspicion had 
§ preservation—the luck of sailors 
pletons and children. Reluctantly, 
m conceded that the people who 
‘ed his exploitation might be aware 
lisarming quality of his simplicity; 
ike him, as her mother claimed, 
mestly. As he looked now, Justine 
herself could hardly help feeling 
eble stir of genuine affection. The 
- somehow stiffened Edith Drem- 
avering purpose. 
drew in her breath with sudden 
om. Barrett spoke before she could 


got some news for you,” he said 
te “T stopped in on my way out to 
er just to tell you. They’ve taken 
rhe Camelot.”’ 

lly?” Edith Dremmel was startled. 
ith Borden and Delter behind him, 
ardly believable that he could have 
past that backward-leaning com- 
He laughed, a little self-consciously. 
ppose it must seem silly to you— 
} so pleased, I mean.’’ He spread 
ds. ‘‘ You see, it’s all so—so abso- 
snuine that I can’t help feeling a bit 
nented. I mean to say—it’s quite 
;from what I’ve been used to. In 
|, when somebody does a friendly 
ing like this there’s always a con- 
le suspicion that next week he’ll 
'0 the office with something to sell, 
1e’s got a brother-in-law who needs 
Chat’s why I’m so delighted about 
know it’s a trivial thing, in itself, 
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” Miss Dremmel wondered what 
ibers of that committee would say 
‘eard that adjective applied to their 
accolade. ‘“‘I quite see how you 
sl about it.’’ She hesitated. ‘‘Did 
you were going out to Crestover? 
that International matter to be 
‘and ——” 
ining can see to it,”’ he said briskly. 
. stop. Trantor and Holbine must 


” 


Her lips straightened, and 
je rallied her resolution. “Don’t 
| it rather—rather expensive?” 

‘ows rose. “Expensive? Why, no! 
uld it be? We always play for a 
‘I shouldn’t care to make it any 
Trantor couldn’t afford to lose.” 
she?”’ She managed to make her 
nvey a dim innuendo. Barrett 


e than he ought to, I’m afraid.” 
Jk his head. ‘‘He’s really a poor 
it. I’ve talked over some of his calls 
with Hilton Park, and - 

on Park?” She was startled again 
Ormidable name of the expert and 
y. “I didn’t know that you knew 


Tenderson Barrett blushed uncom- 
. “I didn’t mean to say that. You 
m your stepfather and his friends 
nice about letting me play with 
elt that in common fairness I ought 

something about the game. I 
ant to bore them. Of course Park 
Zive lessons as a general thing, and 
‘ed him I’d not mention it.” 

'. Iwon’t repeat it.”” She eyed him 
jtully. He moved toward the door 
ephone hummed. The voice of the 
oard operator broke in on her medi- 
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“Miss Delter is calling for Mr. Barrett, 
Miss Dremmel. She insists that he’ll talk 
to her.”’ 

“A moment.”” Miss Dremmel covered 
the transmitter. It would be easy to say 
that Barrett had gone, but with his benig- 
nant and trustful glance turned toward her 
from the doorway, she discovered that the 
routine evasion refused to utter itself. 
“Tt’s—it’s Justine,’’ she said. He came 
quickly back and took the receiver from 
her; she was unreasonably relieved by this. 
In some way her presence seemed in a sense 
to protect him against himself. She bit her 
lips, however, at the eager friendliness of 
his voice. So he called her Justine. did he? 

“Yes, Justine? . . . Ofcoursenot.... 
I hope I shall never be so busy as that... . 
What? ... Rightaway?... I’mterribly 
sorry, but I What? Oh, no! 
You mustn’t even think of Wait, 
Justine! I’ll be there in ten minutes and 
I’ve something to tell you—something that 
will Yes, in ten minutes. I’m starting 
this instant.” 

He replaced the receiver and turned to 
Edith Dremmel a countenance transfixed 
by panic. 

“‘She’s hysterical,’ he said. ‘‘Something 
has upset her frightfully. She talked—she 
said something about ending everything.” 

“T think she won’t do it,’ said Edith 
Dremmel with a sudden effort. “Not be- 
fore you come, at least.”’ 

“You think not?” He seemed slightly 
reassured. 

“T’ve known Justine all her life,’’ she 
said. “If she told you she’d wait till you 
came, you can be quite sure she will.” 

“Yes, that’s true. She’s absolutely— 
she’ll keep her word, no matter how over- 
wrought she is.”’ His face cleared, softened. 
“T can’t help feeling proud that, with all her 
older friends, she should turn to me. I— 
I’d better hurry.” 

He moved, however, with a singular 
want of haste; as he crossed toward the 
door Miss Dremmel had plenty of time to 
cry out in protest. Helplessly, with a 
shaming conviction of passive complicity, 
she held her tongue. It was like watching, 
with no word of warning, while a heedless 
child strayed out upon a hungry quicksand. 
He stopped at the doorway. 

“T wonder if you’d come, too,” he said 
diffidently. ‘‘She sounded as if she—I’m 
afraid that she may be—and you’ve always 
been such friends yy 

Miss Dremmel found herself on her feet. 
“Perhaps I’d better,”’ she said briskly. 

He beamed gratefully as she pulled on 
her hat. His car spurned the bluestone of 
the court and floated down the boulevard 
with, Edith Dremmel thought, the mysteri- 
ously fluent quality of locomotive processes 
in dreams. Still obsessed by a desire for 
wild Homeric laughter, she leaned back in 
impalpable upholstery, doubting the actu- 
ality of the adventure. The dreamlike 
movement of the car lent a flavor of unre- 
ality to everything else; she had a persistent 
conviction that she would wake, presently, 
and find that none of this had happened. 

Henderson Barrett, erect in the other 
corner, held his peace, his face vaguely and 
anxiously bewildered. They paused before 
the affable brick building that confronted 
the little grassplot of Charterhouse Square. 
Wafted to the curb on Henderson Barrett’s 
courtly gesture, Edith Dremmel mounted 
immaculate white-marble steps and, in a 
marbled lobby, passed a suave flunky in 
gray-and-silver livery, her lips twisting 
downward as it became apparent that he 
lay under instruction and knew Henderson 
Barrett by sight and name. 

An elevator purred upward. Justine’s 
voice, beyond the doorway of a tiny ante- 
room, called throatily in answer to Barrett’s 
respectful knock. He stood back, bowing, 
and Edith Dremmel, her shoulders straight- 
ening a little, preceded him into the inti- 
mately curtained dusk of a little parlor, a 
dim room remotely flavored with Suspire 
d’Amour. Justine, rising slowly, with the 
involuntary movement of hypnosis, stared 
at her with blank stupefied eyes. It was 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Here’s The Opportunity 
of a Lifetime! 


To men who need 
utility clothing 


Watch for the NOGAR author- 
ized representative. He is coming to 
show you clothing that will give 
you unheard-of service and save you 
money. You can identify him by the 
NOGAR button pictured below and 
deal with him with fullest confi- 
dence, and he will leave you a copy 
of your order, stating plainly the 
conditions of thesale. Fill in coupon 
to insure an early visit. 


Join the Money-Makers 
who are selling NOGAR 
Utility Clothing 


Think of earning a really fine income 
and being your own boss! 

Your time is your own, but when you 
learn what it’s worth in this great busi- 
ness you'll want to keep busy raking the 
dollars in. 

Your income, if you sell Nocar Cloth- 
ing, depends solely on your ambition and 
industry. If you are satisfied with $50 a 
week, you can get it easily. If you want 
to make $100 a week, or more, the money's 
to be had, if you go after it. Plenty of 
others are getting it. 

Hundreds of our representatives sell 
Nocar Clothes in their spare hours and 
easily make $25 or $30 a week extra money. 


Every man and boy 
a real prospect 


Noaar Suits are made for both men and boys 
and there’s not a man or a boy you know who 
is not a likely prospect. These suits are made 
to last and look well under conditions that 
would ruin ordinary clothing—the hardest 
kind of work or the most strenuous play. Per- 
fect for fishing, gunning, motoring al onapine. 

The secret of the country-wide demand for 
Nocar Clothing is the wonderful Nocar Special 
Cloth, which is almost tearproof, won't burn 
easily and repels water. This cloth is made by a 
process known to us alone, so you have no real 
competition. 

Noacar Suits are made in new weaves and at- 
tractive patterns just like regular business suits. 

And the prices! Men's Suits, $12.50 and 
$13.50. Boys’ Suits, $9.85 and $10.85. 

NoGar Topcoats for men—ideal for motor- 
ing and practically raincoats—are the same 
price as the suits. 


Too big a proposition 
to admit triflers 


We want only ambitious, industrious men 
and women who will appreciate an unusual 
opportunity to establish themselves in an oc- 
cupation that will pay them well now and still 
better later. Experience is not necessary, but 
we have no room for triflers. 

This is a big business with a big future for its 
representatives. The Nocar Clothing Manufac- 
turing Company is the originator of utility 
clothing of this type and the leading and largest 
manufacturer of it. Its garments are guaranteed. 

Don’t miss this truly great chance to put 
yourself on “Easy Street.’ Fill in coupon 
below and mail NOW! 


NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa., with branch offices at 


New York 
Houston 


Philadelphia 
Omaha 


Boston Chicago 


Seattle 


Toledo Toronto, Can. San Francisco 
Portland, (Ore.) Vancouver, B. 


Nocar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 8-7, Reading, Pa. 


Please tell me how I can become 
your representative. 


CLOTHES 


MADE TO STAND THE GAFF 


tion about NOGAR Clothes, 
check here (J 


If you wish further informa- 
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gas 


HE MISERY of cranking was Section of General Motors 
abolished when the Delco _ which is responsible for the 


pT 


“A car for every purse and purpose”? 


CHEVROLET 


PONTIAC self-starting and lighting sys- largest automotive labora: 
OLDSMOBILE ° : : é 
OAKLAND tem was invented in Dayton, tories in the world. 4 
BUICK 3 : ‘ 4 
CADILLAC Ohio, in 1910. You have a right to kno y 
a i A new era opened for the — when you buy a car, that if 
YELLOW CABS 


BUSES AND TRUCKS 


Fisher Bodies + Delco and Remy 
Electrical Equipment + Harrison 
Radiators - Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Jaxon Rims - Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Differentialsand Bevel Drive Gears 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


automobile! Women could embodies all that is best and 
drive without fatigue; night soundest in scientific prog: 
driving was made safe, and all ress. The General Motors 
driving more enjoyable. Laboratories and Proving 

The Delco self-starting sys- Ground are your guarantee 
tem was first used by Cadillac, that the same sort of brains 
a General Motors car. which produced the sel 

The inventor 1s today at — starter has planned and test- 
the head of the Research ed General Motors cars. 


Delco- LightElectric Plants-Frigid- 


aire Electric es 


General Motus cars and trucks, 
Delco-Light electric plants and Frig- 
idaire electric refrigerators may be 
purchased on the GMAC Time 
Payment Plan. 

The closed cars have Fisher Bodies, 
also a“‘Product of General Motors.” 


GENERAL 


i 
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DID you ever have the cord of your 
iron attached—and forget it? When 
you’re hurrying to iron your most be- 
coming dress for the evening, or Jim’s 
suit needs a little pressing before he 
meets an important business engage- 
ment, or baby just has to have a 
fresh dress to receive callers, it’s so 
easy to forget the iron. 


That is, until ruinous scorches bring 
you to yourself quick. 


Did you ever leave the ironing 
board to answer the phone or the 
door—stay away half an hour—then 
have your heart jump into your throat 

PAE eS 
Only $7.75 
The latest manufacturing methods in a new factory 
designed especially for this purpose make possible a price 
for the Automatic Iron that is within a few cents of that 
for which irons without the Automatic feature sell. At 


$7.75 the Automatic is the leading value in the iron 
field today. Dealers everywhere have it. 
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when you remember, “I went away 
and left the iron connected’’? 


If you did, you’ll know what a re- 
lief it is to get an iron that remem- 
bers for you. Get a Westinghouse 
Automatic Iron, 
before it can get too hot, and then 
turns itself on again before it can get 
too cool. 


You never have to connect and dis- 
connect the cord. You never have to 
wait for the iron to heat up or ‘cool 


down.’ Think of the time this saves, 


that turns itself off 


Automatic [rol 
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i ire  —- wwe 


er for yo 


too. There is little wear and 
on the cord. 


With an Automatic you can 
your entire attention to the irot 
The strain of watching the 

- is eliminated. The hazare 
scorching are eliminated if yoi 
your customary care. If you 
a laundress, you can trust her 

your nicer things. And if she 
off and forgets to disconnect 

Automatic—or if you do—no m 

how long you may stay any 


The Automatic is the iron witl 
“million-dollar thermostat,” the 
revolutionary development in ironi 
a generation. It has a larger irc 
surface than any other iron, a be 
base, cool, comfortable handle, pe 
balance and a heel rest. 


tA se te 
Write for : 
“A Little Guide to Better Tronin 


Tells ‘how best to iron each garment. Gives 
tions that speed i ironing, improve the work, and ] 
the fabrics. Sent, on request to Westinghouse El 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Never too coo wal 
[ic and it's 
ON 


Oe 


(Continued from Page 101) 
rson Barrett who broke the shrieking 


7 dear Justine!”” He took both her 
bending so that for a moment Edith 
ael fancied that he meant to kiss 
but he straightened and, still hold- 
m, regarded Justine with intent so- 
», ““What’s happened? I’ve brought 
remmel, you see. It was splendid of 
—to turn to me, but I thought that 
ght need a—a closer friend.” 
ne, Miss Dremmel admitted, could 
ast and clearly when she had to. She 
d her hands, laughing. 
forgotten how terribly literal you 
enderson.’’ She turned to Edith. 
othing, really. I’d had a tiresome 
rom a lawyer and I was blue and 
t Henderson would cheer me up by 
in for tea. I never dreamed that 
ag you away from your work, Edie.” 
_I was glad to come,” said Edith 
1el truthfully. 
course you would be, you darling!”’ 
‘s voice dripped poisoned honey. 
I’m frightfully ashamed, all the 
bothering both you busy important 
to come all the way in here for 
7!’ Her tone quickened. ‘You 
; let me waste any more of your day. 
you must be frantic to get back.” 
ved gracefully toward the door, but 
son Barrett shook his head. 
re just trying to keep us from wor- 
he declared. ‘‘And we’re not going 
*e sure you're all right again.’’ He 
{happily. “I said I had something 
ou, didn’t I? Well ——” 
ne’s glance twisted obliquely at 
Jremmel. ‘You can tell me some 
me,” she said hurriedly. ‘I’m not 
) let you bother dear Edie with my 
tle troubles. I know she’s furious 
2 for if 
course she isn’t!’’ said Barrett 
. “She was as glad to come as I 
nd she’ll be just as pleased as you 
hear what I’ve got to tell you. I 
ou wouldn’t mind my telling her 
i1longed to have a chance to live in 
ntry and keep dogs and grow old- 
ed flowers.’’ He drew in an audible 
“Well, I’ve found exactly what 
ated.”’ 
pairs of eyes searched his radiant 


vas really nothing but blind luck, 
ow. Jimmy Trantor just happened 
omething about his great-aunt that 
‘thinking. I got him to drive out 
:to call on her yesterday.» She lives 
lewmarket Square, in a lovely little 
ittage that overlooks a square mile 
iurseries, and when I told her about 
»said she’d love to give you a home 
as you liked.” 

‘was a short, palpitating silence 
‘dith Dremmel contemplated a dis- 
‘emory of Jimmy Trantor’s Quaker 
prmidably mustached and regally 
forward of speech. 

In’t mean to tell you quite so soon,” 
mderson Barrett. ‘I thought I’d 
‘u out there first and let you see the 
_lady and her place and the roses, 
re’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
j2 pleasure of looking forward to it 
i: knowing that everything’s settled. 
brightened—‘“‘I almost forgot 
’ 


part of all. Miss Trantor’s as mad 
Ogs as you are, Justine. She’s got 
1d she said ——”’ 
{)pped, visibly baffled by the strange 
int of Justine’s expression. Watch- 
with an apprehension based on 
‘collections of her capacity, even in 
| outh, for fluent pungency of speech, 
1)remmel was queerly relieved and 
by the smile that emerged from 
1.8 of inner conflict, by the gentleness 
1e’s tone and word. 
t—it’s perfectly sweet of you to—to 
Much trouble for me. I don’t 
(ow to—how to thank you.” Jus- 
3s) oulders moved with the suggestion 
pressed sob. “‘I—you’d better go, 


” 
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Edith Dremmel managed to get the bene- 
factor, dimly reluctant under his gratifica- 
tion, to the tiny room by the elevator shaft 
before Justine’s pent emotions found re- 
lease. As the cage began its velvety descent 
she surveyed him with a new intentness, 
but his face, still radiant with benevolence, 
had its old disarming innocence. She under- 
stood why Justine, for all her outraged 
provocation, had been incapable of banish- 
ing that guileless, childlike glow. 

It was, she told herself, an invulnerable 
armor, that shining and unconquerable 
trustfulness that, seeing no evil, made evil 
powerless. Integer vitae—Horace was right; 
unmarred of life and pure of blame, a man 
was better armed than with Moorish spears 
and poisoned arrows. 

In the car, however, listening inatten- 
tively to Henderson Barrett’s naive com- 
ment on his wholly unperceived escape, her 
faith in the adequacy of his shining armor 
lessened steadily. It was clear that he re- 
mained utterly oblivious to the perils he 
had avoided by less than an eyelash, that 
he blithely meditated further risks. Even 
Horace, she thought, might have found that 
wolf a little less affected by his stainless 
virtue on a second meeting. Her smile 
faded as she heard Henderson Barrett’s 
slightly embarrassed self-revealment. 

“You see, there’s so little one can do in 
return for kindness. That was why I was so 
awfully anxious to find Justine a place 
where she could be happy and forget 
things. I’m in. debt for so many little 
friendly acts, and there’s no way in which 
I can even show that I’m decently grateful. 
Just think of the way Foster Borden’s both- 
ered to get me into that club, for instance— 
just out of sheer good-heartedness!”’ 

“That reminds me—are you going to buy 
that Havermore place of his?’’ She inter- 
posed the question bluntly, as the nearest 
approach to a definite warning, of which, 
under the beam of his artless happiness, she 
found herself capable. He seemed startled 
by it; even, she thought, a little shocked. 

“Oh, no!”’ He shook his head with em- 
phasis. ‘‘Of course I couldn’t think of do- 
ing anything so—so crude as that! Perhaps 
he mightn’t misunderstand—I may be 
judging him unfairly by myself and my 
commercial background—but I shouldn’t 
dare torun the risk. It would be a terribly 
shabby thing if I gave him the slightest 
reason to imagine that I was trying to pay, 
in money, for all his kindness.” 

“Yes, of course.’”’ Miss Dremmel bit her 
lip. “But if you were quite sure that it 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings ——”’ 

“T shouldn’t buy the place, anyway,” he 
said. ‘‘Even if I were quite sure that he 
didn’t misunderstand, there would be others 
who would be sure to misinterpret; and it 
might easily spoil everything for me, you 
see, if the impression got about that I was 
trying—well, to put it brutally—to buy my 
way into society, like Morganstine, for in- 
stance, or Flannery. I’m in the Camelot, of 
course, but my name isn’t on the Congress 
list, as yet. Of course, with Borden and 
Delter on my side, I ought to get on it 
pretty soon, but - 

Miss Dremmel’s overstrained repression 
suddenly gave way under the provocation 
of his words, for all the redeeming quality 
of his look and tone. 

“Then I’ve been wrong, have I?” The 
violence of her voice astonished her. 
“Then, all the time, you’ve known exactly 
what you were doing! You haven’t been 
just a simple-hearted Babe in the Wood, 
but just a sly, scheming dl 

She fancied that behind the wide, startled 
innocence of his gaze she saw a fleeting 
gleam of craft, and it gave her new bitter- 
ness. 

“You deliberately let Brearley Holbine 
and Jimmy Trantor think they could shear 
you like a woolly lamb at bridge,’’ she 
charged. ‘‘You—you just used them as 
stepping-stones and went and took lessons 
from Hilton Park on the sly, so that a 

“T kind of hated to be a week: 
stopped. ‘Those fellows wouldn’t think 
of anything dishonorable,” he declared. 
“They’re a 
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This photograph 
clearly demonstrates 


the draping qualities 
of Palm Beach Cloth 


It cannot show, however, its cool- 
ness—its comfort—and the amazing 
range of light and dark patterns 
in the new Palm Beach line— 


Your clothier can satisfy you on 
these points—in five minutes... . 
perhaps the most profitable five min- 
utes you will spend this summer. 


For style, comfort and money’s most 


WEAR PALM BEACH SUITS. 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, MAINE 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


XG Lal Peak Wy 
H REG.U.5.PAT. OF F. 
imFD.ONLY BY GOOGALL WORSTED CO. . | 
Lio OK FOR THIS {LABEL “| 
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You can 


feed a horse sawdust; 
but you'd better not 


OU’LL never get the value from your bookkeep- 
ing machines if you give them cheap things to 
work with. 
Use binders or trays, leaves and guides that fit your 
your machines will do better work; accurately 
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business; 
quickly, easily. 

We design ledger leaves and printed forms which save 
time and errors; they help your machine do what you ex- 
pected when you bought it. 

Baker-Vawter products include all types of equipment; 
binders of several styles; guides, leaves 
Baker-Vawter salesmen will gladly 


large and small trays; 


and cards in all sizes. 


assist you in selecting the equipment that best fits your needs. 
We know of no other concern which offers so great a variety. 


Halle Bros. of Cleveland tested : 

many different makes of binders ee i 
and finally chose the Baker-Vawter 
No. 983 binder for use with their 
Elliott-Fisher machines. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Detroit 
found that Baker-Vawter Current 
Account Trays fitted the needs of 
their Burroughs machines. 


Here in the office 
of the Walk-Over 
Boot Shop, New 
Orleans, Baker- 
Vawter No. 69 
binders are being 
used with the Un- 
derwood Book- 
keeping Machine. 
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“T know what they are,’”’ she stormed, 
“and so do you. You’ve known right 
along, just as you’ve known that Foster 
Borden wanted to sell you that horrible 
frame palace of his in return for—for re 

“He’s never ” 

“Oh, don’t fence with me! You might as 
well try to make me believe that you hadn’t 
any notion as to what made the Delters so 
pleasant to you. It’s hateful! All the time 
I’ve been worrying—even this afternoon 
when you asked me to come with you and I 
thought it was just because you were too 
innocent to know what Justine was up to.” 

“T didn’t,” he said feebly. “‘I just 

“You took me along as bodyguard. You 
know you did! All that pose of—of ——’” 
She shifted the attack suddenly. “I ought 
to have known you couldn’t possibly be the 
sweet-hearted fool you seemed. I might 
have guessed that you were just buying 
your way in, only without paying for it, like 
Morganstine and Flannery and the others!”’ 
She drew in a long audible breath of exas- 
peration and disillusion. ‘‘Even now it 
doesn’t seem credible! I can’t believe it, 
even when I know! Why should you care a 
snap of your fingers about knowing Jimmy 
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Trantor, or belonging to the Camel 
going to the Congresses with all th 
witted snobs who fancy that such 
matter? Why ——” 

She saw, bewilderedly, that he wa 
ing, a smile of indubitable relief. 

“You don’t care about all that , 
thing then?” 

She moved her head impatiently 
Of course not! What I can’t unders 
your caring!” 

He spread his hands defensivel 
thought—it seemed natural, almo 
most necessary,” he said. ‘Yous 
grown rather used to feeling that you 
you respected me, at the office. I felt 
I didn’t know your friends, if I werer 
come, on my own account, I me 
places where you felt at home, youm 
you might be sorry sometime for | 
m-married me.” , 

There was an endless pause, wh 
great car moved like a magic carpet 

“Oh,” said Edith Dremmel at |: 
discovered that it had become again 
sible, more impossible than ever, t¢ 
pate the beaming radiance with 
Henderson Barrett regarded her. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


translate. When I talk with you over tele- 
phone, promise to send valuable package 
at once, then forget it. Any confidential 
message for me care Will Holley, E] Dorado 
Times. They have nice desert down here, 
but too full of mystery for frank and open 
young business man like your loving son. 
Bos.” 


He turned the yellow slip over to the 
worried telegrapher, with instructions to 
send it to his father’s office and in duplicate 
to his house. ‘‘How much?” he asked. 

After some fumbling with a book, the 
agent named a sum which Eden paid. He 
added a tip, upsetting the boy still further. 

“Say, this is some day here,’”’ announced 
the telegrapher. ‘‘ Always wanted a little 
excitement in my life; but now it’s come I 
guess I ain’t ready for it. Yes, sir, I’ll send 
it twice. I know—I get you.” 

Holley gave the boy a few directions 
about the Madden interview and returned 
with Bob Eden to Main Street. 

“TLet’s drop over to the office,” the editor 
said. “Nobody there now, and I’m keen to 
know what’s doing out at ‘Madden’. +4 

In the bare little home of the El Dorado 
Times, Eden took a chair, that was already 
partially filled with exchanges, close to the 
editor’s desk. 

Holley removed his hat and replaced it 
with an eye shade. He dropped down be- 
side his typewriter. 

“My friend in New York grabbed at that 
story,’ he said. “‘It was good of Madden 
to let me have it. I understand they’re go- 
ing to allow me to sign it, too—the name of 
Will Holley back in the big papers again. 
But look here, I was surprised by what you 
hinted out at the ranch this morning. It 
seemed to me last night that everything 
was O. K. You didn’t say whether you had 
that necklace with you or not, but I gath- 
ered you had 

“T haven’t,”’ cut in Eden. 

“Oh, it’s still in San Francisco?” 

“No; my confederate has it.” 

“Your what?” 

“Holley, I know that if Harry Fladgate 
says you're all right, you are. So I’m going 
the whole way in the matter of trusting 
you.” 

“That’s flattering, but suit yourself.” 

“Something tells me we’ll need your 
help,’’ Eden remarked. With a glance 
round the deserted office, he explained the 
real identity of the servant, Ah Kim. 

Holley grinned. ‘‘ Well, that’s amusing, 
isn’t it? But go on. I get the impression 
that although you arrived at the ranch last 
night to find Madden there and everything, 
on the surface, serene, such was not the 
case. What happened?” 


“First of all, Charlie thought som 
was wrong. He sensed it. You kn 
Chinese are a very psychic race.’ 

Holley laughed. ‘“‘Is that so? 
you didn’t fall for that guff. Oh, } 
me, I presume you had some better 
for delay.” 

“T’ll admit it sounded like guff tor 
the start. I laughed at Chan and pr 
to hand over the pearls at once. Su 
out of the night came the weirdest: 
help I ever expect to hear.” 

“What? Really? From whom?’ 

“From your friend the Chinese pa 
from Tony.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Holley. “1 
gotten him. Well, that probably 
nothing.” 

“But a parrot doesn’t invent,” Ei 
minded him. ‘‘It merely repeats. 
have acted like a fool, but I hesita 
produce those pearls.’’ He went on 
how, in the morning, he had agreed t 
until two o’clock while Chan had { 
talk with Tony, and ended with the 
of the bird just after luncheon. ‘Ani 
the matter rests,” he finished. 

“Are you asking my advice?” sai 
ley. ‘‘I hope you are, because I’ve; 
got to give it to you.’ 

“Shoot,’”’ Eden replied. 

Holley smiled at him in a fatherl 
“Don’t think for a moment I would 
to believe there’s some big melo 
afoot at Madden’s ranch. Heaven 
little enough happens round here, 
thing like that would be manna from. 
But as I look at it, my boy, you’vi 
jumpy Chinese lead you astray into 
case of nerves.” 

“‘Charlie’s absolutely sincere,” pr¢ 
Eden. 

“No doubt of that,” agreed I 
“But he’s an Oriental and a detectiy 
he’s simply got to detect. There’sn 
wrong at Madden’s ranch. True, 
lets out weird cries in the night, but 
ways has.” 

“You've heard him then?” 

“Well, I never heard him say an; 
about help and murder, but when I 
came I was living. out at Doctor 
comb’s, and I used to hang round th 
den ranch a good deal. Tony had 
strange words in his small head. 
spent his days amid violence and 
It’s nothing to wonder at that he ser! 
as he did last night. The setting « 
desert, the dark, Charlie’s psychic’ 
all that combined to make a mounta 
of a molehill, in your eyes.” 

“And Tony’ s sudden death this n 
Eden suggested. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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[Bisa the routine of our daily lives most 
of us hide something of ourselves away. 
There is a bit of Paderewski in every man; 
there is a little of Melba in every woman. 


We listen to other people sing for us, other 
people play for us. We would like to do 
these things ourselves. 


We would like to feel the thrill and satis- 
faction of putting ourselves into the creation 
of something fine. It’s normal, it’s human. 


For such of us the Gulbransen Registering 
Piano is made. 


You need no musical training to play it; 
it plays by roll. Yet you control its playing. 
You can hush it to a whisper, or release its 
clear, sweet tones in brilliant volume. You 
can play fast or slow, accent melody and 
harmony notes, accompany voices or other 
instruments. It is simple and easy. 


You can, in a word, do anything that you 
could do if you played by hand. This is true 
of the Gulbransen alone—the only piano of 
its kind in the world. 


Only the Gulbransen has the special pat- 
ented construction—the Registering feature— 
which registers your touch exactly. Ordi- 
nary roll-playing pianos lack this feature. 
The Gulbransen, having it, is responsive, 
personal, human. It gives you all the enjoy- 
ment of hand playing. Its music cannot be 
told from add playing. 

That is why the Gulbransen is the largest 
selling piano in America today. Thousands 
of pianists, recognizing its superb quality, 
own it and play it both by hand and by roll. 
The Gulbransen plays a// piano rolls. 


The new, improved Subur- 
ban model, playable by 
hand or roll, $530. Also 
made as a piano played by 
hand only, $350 


G. Co. 
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To lose yourself completely in the PLAYING of fine music 


Why deny yourself the deep enjoyment 
this wonderful instrument will bring into 
your home? With the Gulbransen—and the 
Gulbransen only—the pleasure you have so 
often longed for can now so easily be yours! 


ry cs! ee y 


A small cash payment will put the Gulbran- 
sen Registering Piano in your home. Sub- 
sequent payments to suit your convenience. 
Allowance will be made for your present 
piano or other musical instrument. 


Four upright Registering models: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Country Seat, 
$615; White House, $700. Gulbransen Grand, 
$785; Registering Grand, $1275. Three Up- 
rights played by hand only: Style W, $440; 
Style S, $350; Style C, $295; New Small Up- 
right, $295. For your protection we stamp 
the price of each instrument on the back 
at the factory. 


The Nat'l Ass'n of Piano Tuners recommends that all pianos be 
tuned two to four times a year—your Gulbransen deserves this. 


The Regis 


rd 


fering Piano 


PRE E BOOK There are a thousand 


thrills for you in music 
that you, perhaps, have never heard. The 
new deluxe edition of our beautiful illus- 
trated booklet will open up to you a new 
world of enjoyment, not merely in listening 
to fine music, but in playing it with your 
own touch, your own feeling, and the joy 
of your own creative expression. Clip and 
mail the coupon for it—now! 


GuULBRANSEN Company, DepT. 7 


3232 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation your 
free book; “Good Times with your Gul- 
bransen."’ 

Name.... 

Street 


City 


rd 
4 


The Gulbransen Register- 
ing Grand, $1275. The 
Gulbransen Grand, $785. 
Both models are full-sized, 

full-toned instruments 
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Going/ 


Why the 
BIFLEX SUPERB has 
Scored Such a Sensational Success 


Everywhere now you see new Biflex Superb bumpers by the thousands! 
Originally designed for costly cars, they have in a few short months, won 
outstanding preference among owners of almost every make of car. 


The growing popularity of the Superb is, indeed, visible evidence of the 
fact that the American Motorist does demand real safety, because this 
latest Biflex product is the full realization of all Biflex ideals in building 
bumpers to safeguard life in great emergencies. 
Like all Biflex bumpers it is a cushion bumper built on the tension prin- 
ciple. It absorbs shocks. It is really a big live steel spring of great resil- 
iency that dissolves tremendous blows within itself. 
THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, 


Illinois 


Biflex is standard equipment on many of the best motor 

cars. If not on the car you buy, demand Biflex of your 
car dealer—he CAN supply you. Insist upon utmost 

safety— get Biflex front, rear or fender guards. 


To Save Your 

Life You Can’t fa 

Get Better 4 : 

Protection@ oN 
a 


l 
l ® 
) ff 


’ Biflex 


Cushion Bumper 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

‘Just as Madden said. Tony was as old 
as the hills—even a parrot doesn’t live for- 
ever. A coincidence, yes; but I’m afraid 
your father won’t be pleased with you, my 
boy. First thing you know P. J. Madden, 
who is hot and impetuous, will kick you out 
and call the transaction off. And I can see 
you back home explaining that you didn’t 
close the deal because a parrot on the place 
dropped dead. My boy, my boy, I trust 
your father is a gentle soul. Otherwise he’s 
liable to annihilate you.” 

Eden considered. “‘ How about that miss- 
ing gun?” 

Holley shrugged. ‘‘ You can find some- 
thing queer almost anywhere if you look 
for it. The gun was gone—yes. What of 
it? Madden may have sold it, given it 
away, taken it to his room.” 

Bob Eden leaned back in his chair. “TI 
guess you’re right, at that. Yes, the more 
I think about it, here in the bright light of 
afternoon, the more foolish I feel.’’ Through 
a side window he saw a flivver swing up 
before the grocery store next door and 
Charlie Chan alight. He went out onto 
the porch. 

“Ah Kim!” he called. 

The plump little Chinese detective ap- 
proached and without a word entered the 
office, 

“Charlie,” said Bob Eden, ‘‘this is a 
friend of mine, Mr. Will Holley. Holley, 
meet Detective-Sergeant Chan, of the 
Honolulu police.”’ 

At mention of his name Chan’s eyes 
narrowed. ‘“‘How do you do?” he said 
coldly. 

“‘Tt’s all right,’’ Eden assured him. ‘‘ Mr. 
Holley can be trusted—absolutely. I’ve 
told him everything.” 

“T am far away in strange land,” re- 
turned Chan. ‘‘ Maybe I would choose to 
trust no one; but that, no doubt, are my 
heathen churlishness. Mr. Holley will par- 
don, I am sure.”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said Holley. 
you my word I’ll tell no one.” 

Chan made no reply—in his mind, per- 
haps, the memory of other white men who 
had given their word. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, anyhow,” Eden 
remarked. ‘‘Charlie, I’ve come to the de- 
cision that we’re chasing ghosts. I’ve 
talked things over with Mr. Holley, and 
from what he says I see that there’s really 
nothing wrong out at the ranch. When we 
go back this evening we’ll hand over those 
pearls and head for home.”’ Chan’s face 
fell. ‘‘Cheer up,’ added the boy. ‘‘You 
yourself must admit that we’ve been acting 
like a couple of old women.” 

An expression of deeply offended dignity 
appeared on the little round face. “Just 
one moment. Permit this old woman more 
nonsense. Some hours ago parrot drops 
from perch into vast eternity. Dead, like 
Cesar.”’ 

“What of it?” said Eden wearily. ‘‘He 
died of old age. Don’t let’s argue about it, 
Charlie.” 

“Who argues?” asked Chan. “I myself 
enjoy keen distaste for that pastime. Old 
woman though I am, I now deal with 
facts—undubitable facts.’”’ He spread a 
white sheet of paper on Holley’s desk, and 
removing an envelope from his pocket, 
poured its contents onto the paper. ‘‘Ex- 
amine,” he directed. ‘‘What you see here 
are partial contents of food basin beside the 
perch of Tony. Kindly tell me what you 
look at.” 


“T give 


““Hempseed,”’ said Eden. ‘A parrot’s 
natural food.” 
““Ah, yes,”’ agreed Chan. ‘Seed of the 


hemp. But that other—the fine, grayish- 
white powder that seem so plentiful.” 

“By gad!” cried Holley. 

“No argument here,’’ continued Chan. 
“Before seeking grocer I pause at drug 
emporium on corner. Wise man about 
powders make most careful test for me. 
And what does he say?”’ 

“Arsenic,’”’ suggested Holley. 

“Arsenic, indeed,” agreed Chan. ‘‘Much 
sold to ranchers hereabouts as rat killer. 
Parrot killer too.” 


July 10 


Eden and Holley looked at each g 
amazement. by 

“Poor Tony very sick before he 
long journey,’’ Chan continued. 
silent and very sick. In my time] 
track of many murders, but I mus 
to this peculiar mainland to ferret 0 
rot murder. Ah, well, all my life’ 
about wonders on this mainland.” — 

“‘They poisoned him!’’ Bob Eder 
“ Why? ” 7 

“Why not?” shrugged Chan, — 
true rumor says, dead men tell n¢ 
Dead parrots are in same fix, I think 
speaks Chinese like me. Tony a 
never speak together again.” Hi 

Eden put his head in his hands, 
I’m getting dizzy,” he said. “W 
heaven’s name, is it all about?” 

“Reflect,” urged Chan. ‘As I ha 
before, parrot not able to perpetrat 
nal remarks. He repeats. When Ty 
out in night, ‘Help! Murder! Pu 
gun!’ even old woman might be pa 
to think he repeats something r 
heard. He repeats because words, 
called to him by—what?”’ 

“Go on, Charlie,’”’ Eden said. 

“Recalled by event just precedi 
What event? I think deep, how i 
Recalled, maybe, by sudden flashin 
lights in bedroom occupied by 
Thorn, the secretary.” | 

“Charlie, what more do you k 
Eden asked. x 

“This morning I am about 
woman duties in bedroom of Thorn 
on wall stained outline same size an 
as handsome picture of desert scener 
I investigate. Picture has been | 
I note, and not so long ago. Why vy 
ture moved? I lift it in my hands: 
derneath I see little hole that co 
be made by flying bullet.” 

Eden gasped. “A bullet?” 

“Precisely the fact. A bullet em 
deep in wall. One bullet that he 
astray and not found resting placei 
of that unhappy man Tony heard 
help some recent night.” 4 

Again Eden and Holley looked } 
other. ‘‘ Well,’ said the editor, ‘th 
that gun, you know; Bill Hart’s gu 
one that’s gone from the living roo, 
must tell Mr. Chan about that.” _ 

Chan shrugged. “Spare yoursel 
ble,” he advised. ‘Already last i 
have noted empty locality deser! 
that weapon. I also found this, in 
basket.”? He took a small crumpl 
from his pocket, a typewritten card 
read: ‘Presented to P. J. Mad 
William S. Hart. September 29, 
Will Holley nodded and handed i 
“All day,” continued Chan, “I sez 
missing movie pistol, without suce 
far.” % 
Will Holley rose and warmly 
Chan’s hand. “Mr. Chan,” he said 
mit me to go on record here and noy 
effect that you're all right.” He tu 
Bob Eden. ‘‘Don’t ever come to 
advice again. You follow Mr. Chat 

Eden nodded. “I think I will,” | 

“Think more deeply,”’ suggested 
“To follow an old woman—where 
honor there?” 7 

Eden laughed. “Oh, forget it, ¢ 
I apologize with all my heart.” 

Chan beamed. ‘‘Thanks warmly 
all is settled? We do not hand ove: 
tonight, I think?” 

“No, of course we don’t,” agreec 
“We're on the trail of something— 
knows what. It’s all up to you, 
from now on. I follow where you It 

“You were number-one prophe! 
all,’ said Chan. ‘‘Postman on V 
goes for long walk. Here on broad 
I cannot forget profession. We re 
Madden’s ranch and find what Ww 
find. Some might say, Madden i 
give him necklace. Our duty as 8 
American citizens does not permit 
deliver necklace, we go away, t 
strangled, guilty escape. 


“ 


Neckla 
falls now into second place.” He g! 
up the evidence in the matter of Te 


: 
a 
4 


it to his pocket. “Poor Tony! 
s morning he tell me I talk too 
‘Now like boom-boomerang, re- 
curns and smites him. It is my 
‘duty to negotiate with food mer- 
Meet me in fifteen minutes before 
ir.” 

he had gone out Holley and Eden 
mt for a moment. ‘Well,’ said 
rat last, “I was wrong—all wrong. 
jomething doing out at Madden’s 
nodded. “Sure there is. But 
ay,” continued Holley, ‘I’ve been 
ig about that interview Madden 
. For no apparent reason he 
e of the strictest rules of his life. 


u're asking me save your breath,” 
Eden. 
10t asking you—I’ve got my own 
Quoting Charlie, I think deep 
aatter—how is this? Madden 
‘at at any moment something may 
id this thing that has happened 
nch be spread all over the news- 
Looking ahead, he sees he may 
nds among the reporters. So he’s 
wn from his high horse at last. 
nt?” 
it sounds logical,’’ agreed Eden. 
id something does. You know, I 
‘before I left San Francisco that I 
1 to get mixed up in a murder 
But this—this is more than I 
d for. No dead body, no weapon, 
7e, no murderer—nothing. Why, 
} even prove anybody has been 
He stood up. “Well, I’d better 
ag back to the ranch—the ranch 
‘at? Whither am I drifting?” 
‘stick to your Chinese pal,” ad- 
ley. “‘The boy’s good. Something 
he’ll see you through.” 
de so,’ Eden replied. 
) your eyes open,’’ added Holley, 
ge no chances. If you need help 
», don’t forget Will Holley.” 
bet I won’t,’’ Bob Eden answered. 
. Maybe I’ll see you tomorrow.” 
nt out and stood on the curb be- 
esert Edge Hotel. It was Satur- 
ling, and El Dorado was crowded 
hers, lean, bronzed, work-stained 
aki riding breeches and gaudy 
ick blouses—simple men to whom 
the city. Through the window of 
dined barber shop and pool room 
a group of them shaking dice. 
eaned against the trunks of the 
ods, talking of the roads, of crops, 
es. Bob Eden felt like a visitor 
WIS. 
itly Chan passed, swung round in 
t and halted the little touring car 
the boy. As Eden climbed in he 
detective’s keen eyes fixed on the 
sorway. Seating himself, he fol- 
han’s gaze. 
a had emerged from the Desert 
»tel—a man who looked strangely 
ace among the roughly clad ranch- 
wore an overcoat buttoned tightly 
's throat, and a felt hat was low 
‘eyes, which were hidden by dark 
8. 
who’s here,” said Eden. 
indeed,’”’ answered Chan as they 
‘own thestreet. ‘I think the Nore- 
otel has lost one very important 
“heir loss our gain—maybe.” 
left the all-too-brief pavement of 
treet and a look of satisfaction 
lowly over Charlie Chan’s face. 
h work to do,’ he said. ‘‘ Deep 
stosolve. How sweet, though far 
me, to feel myself in company of 


. 


sed, Bob Eden looked at him. “An 


“In garage on Punch 
Il lonesome car like this awaits my 
With flivver shuddering beneath 
m think myself on familiar Hono- 
lets again.” 

climbed between the mountains, 
ore them lay the soft glory of a 
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desert sunset. Ignoring the rough road, 
Chan threw the throttle wide. 

“Wow, Charlie!’”’ cried Eden as_ his 
head nearly pierced the top. ‘‘What’s the 
idea?” 

“Pardon, please,” said Chan, slowing a 
bit. ‘“‘No good, I guess. For a minute I 
think maybe this little car can bounce the 
homesick feeling from my heart.” 


vill 


OR a time the little brother of the car 

on Punch Bowl Hill plowed valiantly 
on, and neither the detective nor Bob Eden 
spoke. The yellow glare of the sun was 
cooling on the gray livery of the desert; 
the shadows cast by the occasional trees 
grew steadily longer; the far-off mountains 
purpled and the wind bestirred itself. 

“Charlie,” said Bob Eden, “‘what do 
you think of this country?”’ 

“This desert land?” asked Charlie. Eden 
nodded. ‘‘Happy to have seen it. All my 
time I yearn to encounter change. Cer- 
tainly have encountered that here.”’ 

“Yes, I guess you have. Not much like 
Hawaii, is it?” 

“T willsay so. Hawaii lie like handful of 
Phillimore pearls on heaving breast of 
ocean. Oahu little island with very wet 
neighborhood all about. Moisture hangs 
in air all time, rain called liquid sunshine, 
breath of ocean pretty damp. Here I climb 
round to other side of picture. Air is dry 
like last year’s newspaper.” 


“They tell me you can love this country | 


if you try,” Eden said. 


Chan shrugged. “For my part, I reserve | 


my efforts in that line for other locality. 
Very much impressed by desert, thank you, 
but will move on at earliest opportunity.” 

“Here too,”’ Eden laughed. “‘Comes the 
night, and I long for lights about me that 
are bright, a little restaurant on O’Farrell 
Street, a few good fellows, a bottle of min- 
eral water on the table—human compan- 
ionship, if it’s not asking too much.” 

“Natural you feel that way,’’ Chan 
agreed. “‘ Youth isin your heart like a song. 
Because of you I am hoping we can soon 
leave Madden’s ranch.” 

“Well, what do you think? What are 
we going to do now?” 

‘Watch and wait. Youth, I am think- 
ing, does not like that business. But it 
must be. Speaking personally for myself, 
I am not having one happy fine time either. 
Act of cooking food not precisely my idea 
of merry vacation.” 

“Well, Charlie, I can stick it if you can,” 
Eden said. 

“Plenty fine sport you are,’’ Chan re- 
plied. ‘“‘Problems that we face are not 
without interest, for that matter. Most 
peculiar situation. At home I am called 
to look at crime, clear-cut like heathen 
idol’s face. Somebody killed, maybe. 
Clews are plenty, I push little car down one 
path, I sway about, seeking another. Not 
so here. Starting forth to solve big mys- 
tery, I must first ask myself, just what are 
this big mystery I am starting forth to 
solve?” 

“You've said it,’”” Eden laughed. 

“Yet one big fact gleams clear like snow 
on distant mountain. On recent night, at 
Madden’s ranch, unknown person was 
murdered. Who unknown was, why he was 
killed and who officiated at the homicide — 
these are simple little matters remaining 
to be cleared.” 

“And what have we to go on?’”’ Eden 
asked helplessly. 

“A parrot’s cry at night, the rude re- 
moval of that unhappy bird, a bullet hole 
hiding back of picture recently changed 
about, an aged pistol gone from dusty wall. 
All the more honor for us if we unravel 
from such puny clews.” 

“One thing I can’t figure out—among 
others,’ said Eden. ‘‘ What about Madden? 
Does he know? Or is that sly little Thorn 
pulling something off alone?”’ 

“Important questions,” Chan agreed. 
“In time we learn the answers, ‘maybe. 
Meanwhile best to make no friend of Mad- 
den. You have told him nothing about 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Candy—The Universal Gift— 
Appropriate and appreciated always 
— BunTe BROTHERS 


HIRTEEN spades in a hand 

and Diana “Stuft’’ Confec- 
tions on the table—that’s the ideal 
summer evening bridge combina- 
tion. 
Serve these thin... crispy... 
sugar shells“ Stuft” . . . with pure 
... luscious fruit-jams ...nutsand 
marmalades . . .on every summer- 
time social occasion. 


The pure sugar shells are purpose- 


ly thin to hold more of the pure 


fruit-jams we make ourselves. One 
bite into this cooling, crunchy de- 
liciousness—and you are won. 
Each pound contains 160 pieces— 
21 varieties— goes four times as far. 
Keep some on hand at home al- 
ways. Packed in air-tight contain- 
ers—they keep fresh indefinitely. 
In air-tight jars, 2% oz., 20c;40z., 
300; 9 0z., 50c; 16 oz., 75c—or in 
2, 3.and 5 |b. air-tight decorated 
tins. Pacific Coast prices are slightly 
higher. For sale everywhere. 


Demand the genuine. Look for 
the trade-mark name—“‘Bunte.”’ 
Choose always from the 1200 
Bunte Candies. 

BUNTE BROTHERS + CHICAGO 
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A Suggestion—Try Happy Home Mixture, too, 
the Bunte Candy with hard and “‘ Stuft”’ centers 


WORLD FAMOUS 
CANDIES 


ANA “Stutt” 


— Confections 2 
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aves many a battery 


When a Willard 
Service Man steps 
}up to your car, this 

is what he does: 


Keep the battery tight in its rack and 
you help to keep the useful life in its 
plates. If you don’t know what happens 


to batteries that are allowed to bump up 


and down in their racks, ask one of us. 


No battery—not even the more reli- 
able Willard—wvill stand this sort of 
treatment—and continue to give good 


Service. 


The maker of your car puts on “hold- 
downs” to keep the battery tight in its 
rack. Note how we make it part of our 
job to see that these are kept tight. 


There’s no reason why batteries 
should suffer from abuse when Willard 
Five-Point Inspection Service is so 


convenient. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


GO Ets A 


On the 


There’s a distinct reason for the high place 
General holds in the estimation of car owners 
everywhere. - ~» ~ Not all car owners use 
General Tires, to be sure, but you'll find 
few who have not promised themselves a set 
some day. 


Good news travels fast and General Tire users 
have not been backward in spreading the 
news of almost unbelievable mileage, comfort 
and safety. 


In building up this good will among car. 


he 
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Hs. Road 


of Public Preference 


owners, General has adhered strictly to its | 


long established policy of maintaining abso- 
lute top quality. Such a policy is worthy of 
public confidence particularly at a time when 


expediency in manufacturing encourages a 


disregard for quality. 


The General dealer has a plan that enables 
you to change to Generals now without sac- 
rificing the unused mileage in your present 
tires, no matter what make or how much or 
how little they have been used. — 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


GENERAL 


TIRE 
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(Continued from Page 109) 
Francisco, I hope. Shaky Phil May- 
‘and his queer behavior.” 
0, oddly enough, I haven’t. I was 
dering whether I hadn’t better, now 
; Maydorf has shown up at El Dorado.” 
y? Pearls are in no danger. Did I 
you say in newspaper office you would 
tly honor by following me?” 
You certainly did.” 
hen, for Madden, more of the hoo 
mali. Nothing to be gained by other 
‘se, much maybe lost. You tell him of 
ydorf and he might answer, deal is off 
, bring pearls to New York. What 
1? You go away, he goes away, I go 
y. Mystery of recent event at ranch 
se never solved.” 
I guess you're right,” said Eden. They 
| on through the gathering dusk, past 
little office of the Date City optimist, 
rted now. ‘‘By the way,” added the 
_ “this thing you think has happened 
he ranch—it may have occurred last 
Inesday night?” 
You have fondly feeling for Wednes- 
night?” asked Chan. “Why?” 
iefly Bob Eden related Paula Wen- 
s story of that night—Thorn’s obvious 
tement when he met her at the door, 
istence that Madden could not speak 
, and most important of all, the little 
\pector with the black beard whom the 
saw in the yard. Chan listened with 
est. 
Now you talk,’”’ he commented. “‘ Here 
ne fine new clew for us. He may be 
t important, that black-bearded one. 
ert rat, I think. The young woman 
much about this country? Am I cor- 
9” 
Yes, she does.” 
he can retain secrets, maybe?” 
You bet—this girl can.” 
Don’t trust her. We talk all over place, 
may get sorry after while. However, 
jure so far as to ask please that she keep 
pretty eyes open for that black-bearded 
’ Who knows? Maybe he is vital link 
ur chain.”” They were approaching the 
oasis Madden had set on the desert’s 
syface. “Go in now,” Chan continued, 
d act innocent like very new baby. 
2n you talk with father over telephone, 
will find he is prepared. I have sent 
telegraph.” 
"You have?” said Eden. “So did I. I 
him a couple of them.” 
|/Then he is all prepared. Among other 
ters, I presumed to remind him voice 
ing over wire is often grasped by others 
om as well as him who reclines at tele- 


Say, that’s a good idea. I guess you 
k of everything, Charlie.” 

he gate was open, and Chan turned the 
into the yard. “‘Guess I do,” he sighed. 
dw, with depressing reluctance, I must 
k of dinner. Recall, we watch and 
|;; And when we meet alone, the great- 
‘care. No one must pierce my identity. 
y this noon I could well have applied to 
| elf resounding kick. That word ‘unev- 
le’ too luxurious for poor old Ah Kim. 
uture I must pick over words like let- 
: for salad. Good-by, and splendid 


1 the living room a fire was already 
ing in the huge fireplace. Madden sat 
broad flat-topped desk, signing letters. 
looked up as Bob Eden entered. 
Hello,” he said. ‘Have a pleasant 
moon?” 
Quite,” the boy replied. “I trust you 
the same.” 
I did not,’”’ Madden answered. ‘‘Even 
+I can’t get away from business. Been 
thing up with a three-day accumulation 
iail. There you are, Martin,” he added 
he secretary entered. “I believe you’ll 
‘e time to take them in to the post office 
(ore dinner. And here are the tele- 
ns—get them off too. Take the little 
it'll make better speed over these 


‘horn gathered up the letters and with 
ert hands began folding them and placing 
min envelopes. Madden rose, stretched 
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and came over to the fire. ‘Ah Kim 
brought you back?”’ he inquired. 

“He did,’’ Bob Eden answered. 

“Knows how to drive a car all right?” 
persisted Madden. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“An unusual boy, Ah Kim.” 

“Oh, not very,’’ Eden said carelessly. 
“He told me he used to drive a vegetable 
truck in Los Angeles. I got that much out 
of him, but that’s about all.” 

“Silent, eh?” 

Eden nodded. ‘“‘Silent as a lawyer from 
Northampton, Massachusetts,” he  re- 
marked. 

Madden laughed. “By the way,” he 
said as Thorn went out, ‘“‘your father 
didn’t call.” 

“No? Well, he isn’t likely to get home 
until evening. I’ll try the house tonight if 
you want me to.” 

“T wish you would,” Madden said. ‘I 
don’t want to seem inhospitable, my boy, 
but I’m very anxious to get away from 
here. Certain matters in the mail today— 
you understand 3 

“‘Of course,’”’ Bob Eden answered. “‘T’ll 
do all I can to help.” 

“That’s mighty good of you,’’ Madden 
told him, and the boy felt a bit guilty. “I 
think I’ll take a nap before dinner. I find, 
nowadays, it’s a great aid to digestion.” 
The famous millionaire was more human 
than Bob Eden had yet seen him. He stood 
looking down at the boy wistfully. “A 
matter you can’t grasp just yet,’’ he added. 
“You’re so young—I envy you.” 

He went out, leaving Bob Eden to a Los 
Angeles paper he had picked up at El 
Dorado. From time to time, as the boy 
read, the quaint little figure of Ah Kim 
passed noiselessly. He was setting the 
table for dinner. 

An hour later, there on the lonely desert, 
they again sat down to Ah Kim’s cooking. 
Very different from the restaurant of which 
Bob Eden thought with longing; but if the 
company was far from lively, the food was 
excellent, for the Chinese had negotiated 
well. 

When the servant came in with coffee 
Madden said, ‘‘ Light the fire in the patio, 
Ah Kim. We'll sit out there awhile.” 

The Chinese went to comply with this 
order, and Eden saw Madden regarding 
him expectantly. He smiled and rose. 

“Well, dad ought to be struggling in 
from his hard day on the links any minute 
now,” he said. ‘‘I’ll put in that call.” 

Madden leaped up. ‘‘Let me do it,” he 
suggested. ‘‘Just tell me the number.” 

The boy told him, and Madden spoke 
over the telephone in a voice to command 
respect. 

“By the way,” he said, when he had 
finished, ‘‘last night you intimated that 
certain things had happened in San Fran- 
cisco—things that made your father cau- 
tious. What—if you don’t mind telling 
me?” 

Bob Eden thought rapidly. ‘Oh, it may 
all have been a detective’s pipe dream. 
I’m inclined to think now that it was. You 
see ——”’ 

“Detective? What detective?” 

“Well, naturally dad has a tie-up with 
various private detective agencies. An 
operative of one of them reported that a 
notorious crook had arrived in town and 
was showing an undue interest in our store. 
Of course, it may have meant nothing.” 

‘“A notorious crook, eh? Who?” 

Never a good liar, Bob Eden hesitated. 
“T—J don’t know that I remember the 
name. English, I believe—the Liverpool 
Kid, or something like that,”” he invented 
lamely. 

Madden shrugged. ‘‘ Well, if anything’s 
leaked out about those pearls it came from 
your side of the deal,’ he said. “My 
daughter, Thorn and I have certainly been 
discretion itself. However, I’m inclined to 
think it’s all a pipe dream, as you say.” 

“Probably is,”” agreed Eden. 

“Come outside,” the millionaire invited. 
He led the way through the glass doors to 
the patio. There a huge fire roared in the 
outdoor fireplace, glowing red on the stone 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made by 
only E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass., (In Can- 
ada by The Talbot Shoe Co., St. 
Thomas, Ont.) —for women and 
misses by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


No. 300 
Cornell Last 
Tan Calf Blucher Oxford 


Let us 
send it 
OurCheck- 
up Chart 
will gel you 
acquainted 
with your 


feet. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-39, Rockland, Mass. 
Send me the ‘‘Check-up Foot Chart" and name of near- 
est dealer. 
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WELL-known mining engineer 
just out from Burma said: “‘I was 


‘about ready to give up. Draggy feet; 


jumpy nerves. I couldn’t understand 
it. Then a friend suggested your shoe. 
Now I enjoy being on my feet, and I 
feel like working. This shoe has been a 
great help!” 


Vlgbe 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


provides such a perfect walking base 
that every bone, ligament, nerve and 
blood-vessel of the delicately-formed 
weight bearing structure (the foot) is 
always in its place, functioning nor- 
mally—comfortably! The concealed, 
built-in arch bridge prevents sagging 
and straining; the flat inner sole pre- 
vents pinching; the ‘“‘heel-to-ball’”’ fit- 
ting (a new method) insures that the 
Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to your 
foot and not merely over it. A different 
kind of shoe, giving a different result! 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is now made 
in a range of prices that brings foot 
comfort and style within reach of all. 


Send for our Check-up Foot Chart and find 
out about your feet and their needs. The cou- 
pon will bring it by return mail. 


Er daw RIGH geO!. TNies 
Dept. S-39, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


aa 
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Slround the course 
with an — 
INVISIBLE 
HELPMATE 


When you are far out on the course in 
the midst of a close contest, the golfer 
who uses MACGREGOR Clubs plays with 
the assurance of an invisible helpmate. 

You know that the workmen who con- u 
structed your Clubs are all golfers them- 
selves. Thus you know they have built 
into your clubs a certain subtle something 
of personal intimacy—which fills you with 
that all-important confidence needed to 
win games. 

That is what we mean when we say 
you go around the course with an invisible 
helpmate when you ue MACGREGORS. 


HERE is quite a story connected with the MACGREGOR 

Golf Course. The company provided the ground—but the 

workmen constructed the course. Everyone pitched i 
and helped. That was several years ago. 


But Golf Courses, like old wine, improve with age. The 
MACGREGOR Course has been perfected and refined until 
today it represents a splendid test of golf. It has become the 
scene of many tournaments and hard fought inter-city matches. 
Here it is that our workers play regularly—not only deriving 
untold eee. and benefit therefrom, but also proving many 
principles of Club construction. That is way MACGREGORS 
are Course-Tested clubs. 


In this respect the construction of MACGREGOR Golf 
Clubs is unique. Very few products are made by workers who 
can hope to feel such an intimate interest—but you can know 
that each MACGREGOR Club is fashioned faithfully and 


with loving care. 
Which of These Shall We Send You? 


1 — GENERAL CATALOG. 2—RULE AND SCORE BOOK. 3— GOLF, THE GAME 
OF GAMES (an introduction to golf.) 4—STEPPING STONES TO A GOLF COURSE 
(helpful suggestions for laying out a new course.) 5 — MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES 
(a booklet mailed free to anyone interested in public golf.) 


Visit our Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial International Exposition, 


Philadelphia, June 1, to December 1, 1926 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


MACGREGOR 


COURSE-TESTED CS) o*\ GOLF CLUBS 


floor and on wicker chairs. “Sit down,’ 
suggested Madden. ‘A cigar—no, you pre- 
fer your cigarette, eh?’’ He lighted up, 
and leaning back in his chair, stared at the 
dark roof above—the far-off roof of the 
sky. “I like it out here best,”’ he went on. 
“A bit chilly, maybe, but you get close to 
the desert. Ever notice how white the 
stars are in this country?” 

Eden looked at him with surprise. ‘‘Sure, 
I’ve noticed,” he said. “But I never 
dreamed you had, old boy,”’ he added to 
himself. 

Inside, Thorn was busy at the radio. A 
horrible medley of bedtime stories, violin 
solos and lectures on health and beauty 
drifted out to them; and then the shrill 
voice of a woman, urging sinners to repent. 

“Get Denver!’’ Madden called loudly. 

“T’m trying, chief,’’ answered Thorn. 

“Tf I must listen to the confounded 
thing,’’ Madden added to the boy, ‘I want 
what I hear to come from far away; over 
the mountains and the plains—there’s ro- 
mance in that.’”’ The radio swept suddenly 
into a brisk band tune. ‘‘That’s it,’”’ nodded 
Madden. ‘The orchestra at a hotel in 
Denver—perhaps my girl is dancing to 
that very music at thismoment. Poor kid, 
she’ll wonder what’s become of me. I 
promised to be there two days ago. 


| Thorn!”’ 


The secretary appeared at the door. 
“Yes, chief?” 

“Remind me to send Evelyn a wire in 
the morning.” 

“T’ll do that, chief,’’ said Thorn, and 
vanished. 

““And the band played on,’’ remarked 
Madden. ‘‘ All the way from Denver, mile- 
high amid the Rockies. I tell you, man’s 
getting too clever. He’s riding for a fall. 


| Probably a sign of age, Mr. Eden, but I 


find myself longing for the older, simpler 


| days, when I was a boy on the farm, winter 


mornings, the little schoolhouse in the val- 
ley. That sled I wanted—hard times, yes, 
but times that made men. Oh, well, I 
mustn’t get started on that.” 

They listened on in silence, but pres- 
ently a bedtime story brought a bellow of 
rage from the millionaire, and Thorn, get- 
ting his cue, shut off the machine. 

Madden stirred restlessly in his chair. 
“We haven’t enough for bridge,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ How about a little poker to pass 
the time, my boy?”’ 

“Why, that would be fine,’’ Eden re- 
plied. ‘‘I’m afraid you’re pretty speedy 
company for me, however.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right; we’ll put a limit on 
it.” Madden was on his feet, eager for 
action. ‘‘Come along.” 

They went into the living room and 
closed the doors. A few moments later the 
three of them sat about a big round table 
under a brilliant light. 

“‘ Jacks or better,’” Madden said. “‘ Quar- 
ter limit, eh?” 

“Well ” replied Eden dubiously. 

He had good reason to be dubious, for he 
was instantly plunged into the poker game 
of his life. He had played at college, and 
was even able to take care of himself in 
newspaper circles in San Francisco, but all 
that was child’s play by comparison. Mad- 
den was no longer the man who noticed 
how white the stars were. He noticed how 
red, white and blue the chips were, and he 
caressed them with loving hands. He was 
Madden the plunger, the gambler with 
railroads and steel mills and the fortunes 
of little nations abroad; the Madden who, 
after he had played all day in Wall Street, 
was wont to seek the roulette wheels on 
Forty-fourth Street at night. 

““Aces!”’ he cried. ‘‘Three of them! 
What have you got, Eden?” 

“Apoplexy,’”’ remarked Eden, tossing 
aside his hand. ‘‘ Right here and now I offer 
to sell my chances in this game for a can- 
celed postage stamp—or what have you?” 

“Good experience for you,’ Madden re- 
plied. “Martin, it’s your deal.” 

A knock sounded suddenly on the door, 
loud and clear. Bob Eden felt a strange 
sinking of the heart. Out of the desert 
dark, out of the vast uninhabited wastes of 


the world, someone spoke and deman 
to come in. 
“Who can that be?’’ Madden frown 
“Police,” suggested Eden hope 
“The joint is pinched.’’ No such lud 
reflected. 
Thorn was dealing, and Madden | 
self went to the door and swung it 
From where he sat Eden had a clear 
of the dark desert and of the man 
stood in the light. A thin man in an<¢ 
coat; a man he had seen first in a 
Francisco pier shed, and later in fro 
the Desert Edge Hotel—Shaky Phil ] 
dorf himself, but now without the 
glasses hiding his eyes. 
“Good evening,” said Maydorf, an 
voice, too, was thin and cold. ‘This is] 
Madden’ s ranch, I believe?” ‘ 
“T’m Madden. What can I do for yo 
“T’m looking for an old friend of min} 
your secretary, Martin Thorn.” ai 
Thorn rose and came round the t 
“Oh, hello,” hesaid, with slight enthusiay 
“You remember me, don’t you?” g 
the thin man. ‘“‘McCallum—Henry 
Callum. I met you at a dinner in 
York a year ago.” ; 
“Yes, of course,” answered 
“Come in, won’t you? This is Mr. 
den.” 
“A great honor,” said Shaky Phil. | 
“And Mr. Eden, of San Francisco.” | 
Eden rose and faced Shaky Phil M 
dorf. The man’s eyes without the glag 
were barbed and cruel, like the de 
foliage. 
For a long moment he stared insoler 
at the boy; did he realize, Eden w 
dered, that his movements on the piel 
San Francisco had not gone unnotic 
If he did his nerve was excellent. | 
“Glad to know you, Mr. Eden,” hes; 
“Mr. McCallum,” returned the | 
gravely. 
Maydorf turned again to Madden 
hope I’m not intruding,’’ he remarked y 
a wan smile. “Fact is I’m stopping dc 
the road at Doctor Whitcomb’s—br1 
chitis, that’s my trouble. It’s lonesom 
the devil round here, and when I heard | 
Thorn was in the neighborhood I coul 
resist the temptation to drop in.’ 7 
“Glad you did,’’ Madden said, but 
tone belied the words. 
“Don’t let me interrupt your gan 
Maydorf went on. ‘‘Poker, eh? Is th 
private scrap, or can anybody get intoi 
“Take off your coat,’’ Madden respon 
sourly, “and sit up. Martin, give the E 
tleman a stack of chips.” | 
“This is living again,” said the n 
comer, accepting briskly. ‘‘ Well, and } 
have you been, Thorn, old man?” ) 
Thorn, with his usual lack of warn 
admitted that he had been pretty well, 
the game was resumed. If Bob Eden 
feared for his immediate future before 
now gave up all hope. Sitting in a pc 
game with Shaky Phil—well, he was 
tainly traveling and seeing the world. — 
“Gimme four cards,” said Mr. Maydif 
through his teeth. 
If it had been a bitter, brutal struy 
before, it now became a battle to 
death. New talent had comein; moret 
talent—positive genius. Maydorf held 
cards close against his chest; his face 
carved in stone. As though he reali 
what he was up against, Madden grew wW 
but determined. These two fought it | 
while Thorn and the boy trailed along, 
noncombatants involved in a battle of 
giants. 
Presently Ah Kim entered with logs gs 
the fire, and if the amazing picture on W! 
his keen eyes lighted startled him he g 
no sign. Madden ordered him to bi 
high balls, and as he set the glasses on 
table Bob Eden noted with a secret tl 
that the stomach of the detective was 
than twelve inches from the long, cap 
hands of Shaky Phil. If the redoubt 
Mr. Maydorf only knew 
But Maydorf’s thoughts were elsew! 
than on the Phillimore pearls. “ 
one card,’’ he demanded. 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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| At the six day bicycle races in New York 
'a Humphrey Rotisserie broke every 


known record for retail sales of “red hot’”’ 


_Frankfurters. 


Wherever it has been operated—in restau- 
rants, quick lunch stands and amusement 


yparks—the Rotisserie has drawn eager, 


hungry crowds and created a golden 
stream of profits. 


Barbecue cooking—there’s magic in the 
words. No one with a pair of eyes and a 
healthy digestion can resist the appeal of 
chicken, steaks, chops or wieners roasted 
in the Humphrey Way. 


The Humphrey Rotisserie is manufactured and guaranteed by the makers of the famous Humphrey 
Radiantfire. Both products are distributed through Gas Companies and Gas Appliance Dealers. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York 44 West Broadway 


Pittsburgh 


* ABfere Is. 3 Super Salesman 


Buffalo 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A—Electric Motor Drive. 


B—Wheel regulates dis- 
tance from fire. 


C—Famous Humphrey 
Radiantfire Burner 
and Radiants. 


D—24” Grill—automati- 
cally turns every 30 
seconds. 


The Rotisserie ifeel fA is a thing of bright, 
shining beauty with a large grill which 
turns automatically every thirty seconds. 


Add to this the charm and delicious cook- 
ing qualities of radiant heat and you have 
a sales appeal which no man, woman or 
child can resist. 


For at 


If you are selling food to the public—or See 
if you are looking for a new business of . \ 
unfailing profits—write us at once for full 
details. In any event, get the facts. They 
mean money in your pocket. 


135 Bluxome Street 
Cincinnati 


San Francisco 


fe TOWRA REY 


(BARBECUE) 
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NEW LOW PRICE! 


(effective immediately) 


on the world-famed, world-standa | 


AT nin 
Ee 
co 


AC Spark Plugs, old price $1; new price /9C (2 
AC 1075 (for Fords), old va /5c; new price 50c (ah 


Both automobile manufacturer and 
owner are seeking one thing—re/able 
and economical operation. 


That’s why 148 manufacturers use | 
AC—a better spark plug and millions of owners insist upon There is a size and type 


at alower price. IN- of AC Spark Plug for 
STALL A SET TODAY AC products. every engine and they are 
Setiotes tors Ordsis5 meee $2.00 ASK YOUR DEAL ER available through AC 
Set of 4 to 8 for others . . $3.00 to $6. 00° rusx AC Spark Plog Company PLINT, re gsc dealers everywhere ; 
ENGLE epi bil aa TRANCE 


“oil Adin 


Gide ers—AC 


alephone rang out sharply in the 
Bob Eden’s heart missed a beat. 
yorgotten that; and now, after the 
Ht, he was finally to speak with his 
while Shaky Phil Maydorf sat only 
t away! He saw Madden staring 
‘ind he rose. 

me, I guess,’’ he said carelessly. 
d his cards on the table. “I’m out 
yhow.”’ Crossing the room to the 
e, he took down the receiver. 
Hello, dad! Is that you?” 

and treys,’’ said Maydorf. ‘All 
Madden laid down a hand without 
it his opponent’s and Shaky Phil 
in another pot. 

dad, this is Bob,’’ Eden was say- 
arrived all right—stopping with 
Iden for a few days. Just wanted 
mow where I was. Yes, 
‘—everything. I may call you in 
ing. Havea good game? Too bad. 
1”? 

¢n was on his feet, his face purple. 
minute,’’ he cried. 

wanted dad to know where I am,”’ 
d brightly. He dropped back into 
. “Whose deal is it, anyhow?” 

m strangled a sentence in his 
nd once more the game was on. 
1s chuckling inwardly. More de- 
| not his fault this time. The joke 
\’. J. Madden. 

ird stack was melting rapidly 
‘id he reflected with apprehension 
| night was young and time of no 
ice on the desert anyhow. ‘One 
jid and I drop out,” he said firmly. 
more hand and we all drop out,” 
Madden. Something seemed to 
i.oyed him. 

1 make it a good one then,” said 
. “The limit’s off, gentlemen.” 

,a good one, unexpectedly a con- 
‘ween Maydorf and Bob Eden. 
) with the faint hope of completing 
, the boy was thrilled to encounter 
sin his hand. Perhaps he should 
ed that Maydorf was dealing, but 
‘'—he bet heavily, and was finally 
uaying down his hand, he saw an 
> on Shaky Phil’s face. 

queens,’ remarked Maydorf, 
iz them out with an expert gesture. 
'was lucky with the ladies. I think 
lemen pay me.” 

\lid. Bob Eden contributed forty- 
llars reluctantly. All on the ex- 
:ount, however, he reflected. 
aydorf was in a not unaccountable 
mor. ‘‘A very pleasant evening,”’ 
‘tked as he put on his overcoat. 
1) in again, if I may.” 

/night,” snapped Madden. 

i took a flash light from the desk. 
¢ you to the gate,’’ he announced. 
jn smiled. A flash light—with a 
oon overhead. 

ty good of you,” the outsider said. 
‘ight, gentlemen, and thank you 
th.” He was smiling grimly as he 
tthe secretary out. 

im snatched up a cigar and sav- 
|; the end from it. ‘‘ Well?’ he 


” 


?” said Eden calmly. 

made a lot of progress with your 

dn’t you?” 

{did you expect me to do? Spill 

> thing in front of that bird?” 

yut you needn’t have rung off so 

was going to get him out of the 

Ow you can go over there and call 

2ier again.” 

ing of the sort,’’ answered Eden. 

ne to bed, and I won’t disturb him 
ing. ” 

dn's face purpled. ‘I insist—and 

¢'s are usually obeyed.” 


at so?” remarked Eden. “Well, 
e that won’t be.” 
Gn glared at him. ‘You young— 


€—young ——~”’ 

“ow,” Eden said. ‘But this was all 
lt. If you will insist on cluttering 
e/.nch with mee you must take 


THE SATURDAY 


“Who cluttered up the ranch?’’ Madden 
demanded. ‘I didn’t invite that poor fool 
here. Where the devil did Thorn pick him 
up anyhow? You know, the secretary of a 
man like me is always besieged by a lot of 
four-flushers—tip hunters, and the like. 
And Thorn’s an idiot sometimes.”’ The 
secretary entered and laid the flash light on 
the desk. His employer regarded him with 
keen distaste. ‘‘Well, your little playmate 
certainly queered things,”’ he said. 

Thorn shrugged. ‘I know. I’m sorry, 
chief; but I couldn’t help it. You saw how 
he horned in.” 

“Your fault for knowing him. Who is he, 
anyhow?” 

“Oh, he’s a broker, or something like 
that. I give you my word, chief, I never 
encouraged him. You know how those 
fellows are.” 

“Well, you go out tomorrow and tie a 
can to him. Tell him I’m busy here and 
don’t want any visitors. Tell him for me 
that if he calls here again I’ll throw him 
out.” 

“Allright, I’ll go down to the doctor’s in 
the morning and let him know—in a diplo- 
matic way.” 

‘Diplomatic nothing!”’ snorted Madden. 
“Don’t waste diplomacy on a man like 
that. I won’t if I see him again.” 

“Well, gentlemen, I think I’ll turn in,” 
Eden remarked. 

“Good night,” 
went out. 


said Madden, and the boy 


In his bedroom, he found Ah Kim en- | 


gaged in lighting the fire. He closed the 
door carefully behind him. 

“Well, Charlie, I’ve just been in a Gy 
game,’ ” he said. 

“A fact already noted by me, 
Chan. 

“Shaky Phil has madea start on us any- 
how. He got forty-seven precious iron men 
this quiet evening.”’ 

“Humbly suggest you be careful,” ad- 
vised Chan. 

“Humbly believe you're right,” laughed 
Eden. “I was hoping you were in the 
offing when Thorn and our friend went to 
the gate.” 

“Indeed I was. But moonlight so fierce 
near approach was not possible.” 

“Well, I’m pretty sure of one thing, after 
tonight,’’ Eden told him. “P. J. Madden 
never saw Shaky Phil before. Either that 
or he’s the finest actor since Edwin Booth.” 

“Thorn, however ——’” 

“Oh, Thorn knew him all right. But he 
wasn’t the least bit glad to see him. You 
know, Thorn’s whole manner suggested to 
me that Shaky Phil has something on him.” 

“That might be possible,’”’ agreed Chan. 
“specially, come to think of my latest 
discovery.” 

““You’ve found something new, Charlie? 
What?” 

“This evening, when Thorn haste to town 
in little car and I hear noisome snores of 
Madden who sleep on bed, I make explicit 
search in secretary’s room.” 

“Yes, go on—quick. We might be inter- 
rupted.” 

“Under mountain of white shirts in 
Thorn’s bureau reposes—what? Missing 
.45 we call Bill Hart’s gun.” 

“Good work! Thorn, the little rat 

“TIndubitably. Two chambers of that 
gun are quite unoccupied. Reflect on that.” 

“I’m reflecting—two empty chambers.” 

“Humbly suggest you sleep now, gath- 
ering strength for what may be most ex- 
cited tomorrow.” The little detective 
paused at the door. ‘Two bullets gone 
who knows where,” he said in a low voice. 
“Answer is, we know where one went. 
Went crazy, landing in wall at spot now 
covered by desert picture.” 

“‘And the other?” said Bob Eden. 

“Other hit mark, I think. What mark? 
We watch and wait, and maybe we dis- 
cover. Good night, with plenty happy 
dreams.” 


” 


smiled 


1x 
N SUNDAY morning Bob den rose 
at what was, for him, an’ amazingly 
early hour. Various factors conspired to 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Good Eats on the 
“Motor-Gypsy”’ Trail I 


Fun—happiness— enjoyment to your heart’s 
content! A cozy camping spot up in the 
mountains. Appetites whetted by pine-scented 
air. And the Coleman Camp Stove right on the 
job to cook anything you want in an appetizing 
way and with speed. It’s the real way to go 
a’touring. And you’re missing one of the trip’s 
biggest treats if you don’t go the “Coleman way”’ 
this year. It’s the ‘“‘smooth way to rough it.”’ 


The Coleman Quick Hot- 
Blast Starter is sure and 
speedy—provides full 
cooking heat in two min- 
utes or less. 


The Coleman Camp Stove is a complete little 
kitchen range with everything built-in. Easy 
to set up, easy to start, easy to cook whatever 
you want, wherever you happen to be. No 
scouting for wood or coaxing a slow, smoky fire. 
Uses better grades of motor gasoline as fuel. 
Folds up like a suit case with everything stowed 
inside. Two feature models of the Coleman 
Camp Stove are ready for you. Prices in 
the U. S.—Model No. 2 (illustrated 
above) only $12.50; Model No. 9 
(illustrated below) only $9.00. 


Ask Your Dealer to show you 
Coleman Camp Stoves. If he is not 
yet supplied, write us and we will 
see that you receive descriptive 
literature and are taken care of 
promptly. Address Camping 


Pump is built right in 
the tank—no chance 
of getting lost or dam- 
aged. 


Dept. P. 39. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Facto d 
G set real Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles a 


Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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Turn on 


the 


sunshine! 


WHEN problems press and your spirits 
slip over into the minus column, tie a 
tin to trouble—a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert! Tamp a load of this really 
friendly tobacco into the bowl of your 
jimmy-pipe and light up. Watch the 
sun crash through the clouds with every 
perfect puff! 

For a fact, Men, you’re in clover when 
you pick P. A. for a pal. When that 
cool, comforting smoke comes curlin 
up the stem, troubles take French leave. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, no matter how fast you feed 
it, because the Prince Albert process 


PRINGE ALBERT . 


gave Bite and Parch the air at the start. 

You sure will enjoy P. A. Cool as a 
Laplander’s lap. Sweet as apple cider, 
fresh from the country. Fragrant as 
spring blossoms. One pipe-load invites 
another. And .. . you can hit P. A. 
from morning till midnight and it won’t 
hit back. Prince Albert is great tobacco. 

Before you reach this paragraph, you 
ought to be half-way to that nearby 
smoke-shop where they hand out P. A. 
sunshine in the familiar red tins. If you 
haven’t started yet, get going. Don’t 
put off till tomorrow what you can smoke 
today. Turn on the sunshine . . . now! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tid’ 
tins, pound and half-pound tin |! 
dors, and pound crystal-glass hum 
with sponge-moistener top. 

always with every bit of bite and | 
removed by the Prince Albert pr 


‘stinued from Page 117) 
is strange phenomenon—the 
an extremely capable planet, 
oom with light; the roosters of 
jien, loudly vocal in the dawn. 
/’elock he was standing in the 
e yard, ready for whatever the 
| bring forth. 
rit brought, the day was superb. 
ssert was at its best, the chill of 
lingering in the magic air. He 
over an opal sea, at changing 
ad and cloud and mountain top 
d by their brilliance those glit- 
y cases in the jewelry shop of 
len. Though it was the fashion 
o pretend otherwise, he was not 
> beauty, and he set out for a 
the ranch with a feeling of awe 
& 
a rear corner of the barn, he 
yectedly upon a jarring picture. 
orn was busy beside a basket, 
jeep hole in the sand. In his 
s, with his pale face glistening 
accustomed exertion, he looked 
3ome prominent mortician. 
said Eden. ‘‘ Who you burying 
yrning?”’ 
opped. Beads of perspiration 
his high white forehead. 
ydy has to do it,” he complained. 
boy’s too lazy. And if you let 
accumulate, the place begins to 
deserted picnic ground.” He 
yard the basket, filled with old 


1, private secretary to bury rub- 
f barn,’”’ smiled Eden. “A new 
1your profession, Thorn. Good 
them out of the way, at that,” 
leaning over and taking up a 
scially this one, which I perceive 
arsenic.” 

2” repeated Thorn. He passed 
t sleeve across his brow. ‘Oh, 
alot of that. Rats, you know.’ 
‘remarked Eden, with an odd 
sestoring the can to its place. 
nptied the contents of the bas- 
ie hole and began to fill it in. 
ing well his réle of innocent by- 
itched him idly. 

that’s better,’’ said the secre- 
thing the sand over the recent 
. “You know, I’ve always had 
or neatness.’’ He picked up the 
By the way,’’ he added, “‘if you 
l, I’d like to give you a little 


) have it,”’ Eden replied, walk- 
veside him. 

know how anxious you people 
that necklace; but I’ve been 
aief fifteen years, and I can tell 
yt the sort of man you can keep 
hhimpunity. The first thing you 
ag man, that deal for the pearls 
” 


‘ing my best,’’ Eden told him. 
Madden’s getting a big bargain, 
(3. know it if he stops to think.” 
1’. J. Madden loses his temper,”’ 
', “he doesn’t stop to think. I’m 
ju, that’s all.” 
' kind of you,” answered Eden 
| Thorn dropped his spade and 
she cook house, from which came 
it odor of bacon on the stocks. 
lowly, the secretary moved on 
D: patio. 
|. emerged from his workroom, 
heeks flushed from close juxta- 
| a cookstove. 
( boss,” he said. “You takee 
i] sunlise thisee mawnin’?”’ 
tty early, but not so early as 
‘boy replied. He saw the secre- 
wh into the house. ‘‘Just been 
fur dear friend Thorn bury some 
ack of the barn,’ he added; 
her items, a can that lately con- 
mic.” 
opped the réle of Ah Kim. “ Mr. 
ity busy man,” he said. “‘ Maybe 
Nre busy as time goes by. One 
r J leads on to other wrong deeds, 
ting chain. Chinese have saying 


, 
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that applies: ‘He who rides on tiger can- 
not dismount.’”’ 

Madden appeared in the patio, full of 
pep and power. “‘Hey, Eden!”’ he called. 
“Your father’s on the wire.” 

“Dad’s up early,’’ remarked Eden, hur- 
rying to join him. 

“T called him,” said Madden. ‘I’ve had 
enough delay.” 

Reaching the telephone, Bob Eden took 
up the receiver. ‘‘Hello, dad! I can talk 
freely this morning. I want to tell you 
everything’s all right down here. Mr. 
Madden? Yes, he’s fine—standing right 
beside me now. And he’sin a tearing hurry 
for that necklace.” 

“Very well, we'll get it to him at once,” 
the elder Eden said. Bob Eden sighed 
with relief. His telegram had arrived. 

“Ask him to get it off today,’’ Madden 
commanded. 

“Mr. Madden wants to know if it can 
start today,” the boy said. 

“Tmpossible,’’ replied the jeweler. “I 
haven’t got it.” 

“Not today,’’ Bob Eden said to Madden. 
“He hasn’t got ws 

“‘T heard him!”’’ roared Madden. “Here, 
give me that phone. Look here, 
Eden, what do you mean—you haven’t got 
rende 

Bob Eden could hear his father’s replies. 
“Ah, Mr. Madden, how are you? The 
pearls were in a quite disreputable condi- 
tion. I couldn’t possibly let them go as 
they were. So I’m having them cleaned— 
they’re with another firm.” 

“Just a minute, Eden,” bellowed the 
millionaire. ‘‘I want to ask you some- 
thing—can you understand the English 
language, or can’t you? Keep still, I’ll 
talk. I told you I wanted the pearls now— 
at once—pronto—what the devil language 
do you speak? I-don’t give a hang about 
having them cleaned. Good Lord, I thought 
you understood!”’ 

“‘So sorry,”’ responded Bob Eden’s gen- 
tle father. ‘“‘I’ll get them in the morning 
and they’ll start tomorrow night.” 

“Yeah, that means Tuesday evening at 
the ranch. Eden, you make me sick. I’ve 
a good mind to call the whole thing off.” 
Madden paused, and Bob Eden held his 
breath. ‘However, if you promise the 
pearls will start tomorrow sure oh 

“‘T give you my word,” said the jeweler. 
“They will start tomorrow, at the very 
latest.’’ 

“All right, I’ll have to wait, I suppose. 
But this is the last time I deal with you, 
my friend. I’ll be on the lookout for your 


man on Tuesday. Good-by.” 


In a towering rage, Madden hung up. 
His ill humor continued through breakfast, 
and Eden’s gay attempts at conversation 
fell on barren ground. After the meal was 
finished Thorn took the little car and dis- 
appeared down the road; Bob Eden loafed 
expectantly about the front yard. 

Much sooner than he had dared to hope, 
his vigil was ended. Paula Wendell, fresh 
and lovely as the California morning, drove 
up in her smart roadster and waited outside 
the barbed-wire fence. 

“Hello,” shesaid. “Jumpin. You actas 
though you were glad to see me.” 

“Glad! Lady, you’rea life-saver! Rela- 
tions are sort of strained this morning at 
the old homestead. You'll find it hard to 
believe, but P. J. Madden doesn’t love me.” 

She stepped on the gas. ‘‘The man’s 
mad,” she laughed. 

“T’ll say he’s mad. Ever eat breakfast 
with a rattlesnake that’s had bad news?”’ 

“Not yet. The company at the Oasis is 
mixed, but not so mixed as that. 

Well, what do you think of the view this 
morning? Ever see such coloring before?” 

“Never. Andit’s not out of a drug store 
either.” 

“T’m talking about the desert. Look at 
those snow-capped peaks.” 

“Lovely. But if you don’t mind, I pre- 
fer to look closer. No doubt he’s told you 
you're beautiful.” 

“ec Who? ” 

“Wilbur—your fiancé.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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MourTH of YOUTH 


Smiling freely, sure that your teeth are attractive 


Confident, gay, after using Pebeco, because you know your mouth 
is sweet and clean—can never offend other people. “Pebeco every 
day,” says a golf enthusiast, “keeps one’s mouth feeling fit. Its 
aftertaste is as tingling asa clean drive down the fairway.” 


Yours—so long as you keep the 
tiny mouth glands young 


| more important than brushing your 
teeth is caring for the real guardians of 
your mouth. 

These are the six small mouth glands 
which supply the fluids that protect your 
strong, white teeth and sound, pink gums. 


Keep these mouth glands young and active— 
and your mouth will always be sweet and healthy, 
your gums firm, your teeth safe from decay. The 
effects of ordinary brushing are only temporary. You 
must keep the mouth glands working day and night. 

It was especially to keep these mouth glands 
young and active, as well as to polish your teeth 
beautifully, that Pebeco was perfected. Pebeco 
contains an important salt that invigorates your 
mouth glands, restoring their normal activity. 


Bre your teeth with Pebeco. You can detect 
its pure crystals dissolving, leaving a pungent, 
slightly salty tang. You can feel your whole mouth 
toned and invigorated—and wonderfully fresh- 
ened. This very taste and instant freshening tell 
you your mouth glands are getting the proper help. 
And you will be so proud of the way Pebeco 
keeps your entire mouth, clear back to the throat, 
pure and sweet—gloriously young and healthy! 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Canadian distributors, Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto. In the blue tube, 
at all druggists’. 


Why the important 
mouth glands slow up 


The numbers above show 
where the three mouth 
glands are on each side. 
The easily swallowed, 
soft foods we eat cause 
them to slow up from lack 
of exercise. Pebeco con- 
tains the importantsalt that 
keeps them active. 


Too soon the 
mouth glands age 


Even when quite young 
they begin to fail. Then 
decay begins. 

But you can restore and 
keep the lovely Mouth of 
Youth with Pebeco. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-51, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


NGM oo occa tn ceases nes 


Street iste o heeecairtae tae 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young 
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OFFERS YOU 
A FREE TRIAL 


Use This 
Machine For 


Adding Merchandise Sales. 


Recapping Sales by Clerks, De- 
partments or Territories. 


sper On your own wol 
Distributing Purchases or Expenses. 4 
In your own offi 


Footing and Balancing Ledger Accounts. At your own lei 


No expense, 
No obligation. 


No risk to you 


Figuring Trial Balances. 


Proving Extensions on Incoming and. Out- 
going Invoices. a 


Mail 


Figuring Pay Roll Earnings. Couns 


Direct 
Calculating Percentages, and all other Subtraction ! 
figure work requiring Adding, Subtracting 


or Multiplying. 


Just press the is of 
Direct Subtraction. 
1007 printed broof tke 


54789.63- 
235.79< 


$4553 645 


Addition 


BOOKKEEPING, ADDING, CALCULATING MAGHI} 


With only 10 keys to handle, all 
literally at your finger tips, the 
fingers travel like lightning over 
this scientifically arranged key- 
board. Sundstrand possesses a 
speed and accuracy that no human brain, espe- 
cially a tired human brain, can hope to equal. 


Subtraction 


Subtraction the Sundstrand way 

is accomplished simply by setting 

up the figures, then pressing the 

subtraction key. There are no 

complements to figure, no extra 
strokes of the handle. The entire operation is just 
as swift, simple and accurate as addition. 


The Sundstrand automatic shift 
device makes multiplication as 
simple and practical as addition. 
Unconscious ease and speed in 
multiplication is quickly attained 
by the Sundstrand user. Moreovér, the printed 
record of the work gives visual proof of accuracy. 


One Hand, 
Control) 


The Sundstrand requires the use 
of the right hand only for its com- 
plete, simple operation. The fact 
that every function—adding, sub- 
tracting, listing, multiplying, the 
printing of all totals and sub-totals is controlled by 
one hand, makes for greater speed and accuracy. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


Compact, sturdy, yet light 
weight, the Sundstrand can rea 


office to office. No need for 
young lady who may wis 
move it to call on two or three huskies to do the 


Sundstrand Adding Machines are priced from 

$100 up ($125 with direct subtraction). The — 

smallest model has a capacity of 999,999.99. 

POPP RUPP UUCSESER SEER TEES EPEC E EEE EEE ERE ESE EER S PEE eee eee) 

SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Rockford, llinois, U.S.A. 


Without obligation on my part, pleasesendmea’ New 
Model 8024 for Free Trial. 


Nam 
Firm 


- Street 
Town 


a oN hr: hk lene ee 
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; name is Jack. Don’t jump on a 
yan when he’s down.”’ 

course he’s a good man, or you 
't have picked him.”’ They plowed 
she sandy road. ‘‘ But even so—look 
ady, listen to a man of the world. 
ge is the last resort of feeble minds.” 
ink so?” 

‘now it. Oh, I’ve given the matter 
hought. I’ve had to. There’s my 
se. Now and then I’ve met a girl 
ayes said, ‘Well, I might.’ But I’ve 
autious. Hold fast, my lad—that’s 
tto.”’ 

d you’ve held fast?” 

ubet. Glad ofittoo. I’mfree. I’m 
aswell time. When evening comes, 
2 air’s full of zip and zowie, and the 
licker round Union Square, I just 
or my hat. And who says, in a gen- 
jent voice, ‘Where are you going, my 
T’ll go with you.’”’ 

body.” . 

t a living soul. It’s grand. And 
our case is just like mine. Of course 
re millions of girls who have nothing 
to do than marriage. All right for 
But you—why, you’ve got a won- 
job. The desert, the hills, the can- 
and you're willing to give all that up 
s range in the rear room of an apart- 


haps we can afford a maid.” 

is Of people can—but where to get 
wadays? I’m warning you; think it 
‘ell. You’re having a great time 
hat will end with marriage. Mend- 
ibur’s socks ay 

‘ll you his name is Jack.” 

tat of it? He'll be just as hard on 
ks. I hate to think of a girl like 
2d down somewhere a 

ere’s a lot in what you say,” Paula 
ll admitted. 

2 only scratched the surface,’ Eden 
{ her. 

‘girl steered her car off the road 
4 an open gate. Eden saw a huge 
g ranch house surrounded by a 
of tiny cottages. ‘‘Here we are at 
Whitcomb’s,”’ remarked Paula Wen- 
‘Wonderful person, the doctor. I 
ou two to meet.” 

led the way through a screen door 
arge living room, not so beautifully 
ed as Madden’s, but bespeaking 
eatercomfort. A gray-haired woman 
icking contentedly near a window. 
ce was kindly, her eyes calm and 
ting. 

ilo, doctor,’ said the girl. 
t someone to call on you.” 
woman rose, and her smile seemed to 
“Hello, young man,” she 
ad took Bob Eden’s hand. 
u-—you’re the doctor?” he stam- 


“T’ve 


‘e am,”’ the woman replied. ‘‘But 
n’t need me. You're all right.” 

are you,” he answered. ‘I can see 
. 

ty-five years old,”’ returned the doc- 
ut I can still get a kick out of that 
i talk from a nice young man. Sit 
The place is yours. Where are you 
oy a 

i down the road, at Madden’s.”’ 

|, yes, I heard he was here. Not 
of a neighbor, this P. J. Madden. 
tiled on him occasionally, but he’s 
zome to see me. Stand-offish—and 
tt of thing doesn’t go on the desert. 
‘all friends here.”’ 

!u’ve been a friend to a good many,” 
‘wula Wendell. 

Wty not?” shrugged Doctor Whit- 
“What’s life for if not to help one 
t? I’ve done my best—I only wish it 
en more.” 

Eden felt suddenly humble in this 


e on, I’ll show you round my 
invited the doctor. “I’ve made the 
bloom—put that on my tombstone. 
Ould have seen this neighborhood 
came. Just a rifle and a cat—that’s 
ad at first. And the cat wouldn’t 
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stay. My first house here I built with my 
own hands. Five miles to El Dorado—I 
walked in and back every day. Mr. Ford 
hadn’t been heard of then.” 

She led the way into the yard, in and out 
among the little cottages. Tired faces 
brightened at her approach, weary eyes 
gleamed with sudden hope. 

“They’ve come to her from all over the 
country,’’ Paula Wendell said, ‘“‘broken- 
hearted, sick, discouraged; and she’s given 
them new life.”’ 

“Nonsense!’’ cried the doctor. ‘I’ve 
just been friendly. It’s a pretty hard world. 
Being friendly—that works wonders.” 

In the doorway of one of the cottages 
they came upon Martin Thorn, deep in 
converse with Shaky Phil Maydorf. Even 
Maydorf mellowed during a few words with 
the doctor. 

Finally, when they reluctantly left, 
Doctor Whitcomb followed them to the 
gate. ‘‘Come often,’ she said. “‘ You will, 
won’t you?” 

“T hope to,’’ answered Bob Eden. He 
held her great rough hand a moment. “‘ You 
know, I’m beginning to sense the beauty of 
the desert,’’ he added. 

The doctor smiled. ‘The desert is old 
and weary and wise,” she said. ‘‘There’s 
beauty in that, if you can see it. Not 
everybody can. The latchstring’s always 
out at Doctor Whitcomb’s. Remember, 
boy.” 

Paula Wendell swung the car about and 
in silence they headed home. 

“T feel as though I’d been out to old 
Aunt Mary’s,” said Eden presently. “I 
sort of expected her to give me a cooky 
when I left.” 

“‘She’s a wonderful woman,”’ said the 
girl softly. “I ought to know. It was the 
light in her window I saw my first night on 
the desert. And the light in her eyes—I 
shall never forget. All the great people are 
not in the cities.” 

They rode on. About them the desert 
blazed stark and empty in the midday heat; 
a thin haze cloaked the distant dunes and 
the far-away slopes of the hills. Bob Eden’s 
mind returned to the strange problems that 
confronted him. 

““You’ve never asked me why I’m here,” 
he remarked. 

“T know,” the girl answered. ‘“‘I felt 
that pretty soon you’d realize we're all 
friends on the desert—and tell me.”’ 

“T want to—some day. Just at pres- 
ent—well, I can’t. But going back to that 
night you first visited Madden’s ranch— 
you felt that something was wrong there?”’ 

“I dids’? 

“Well, I can tell you this much—you 
were probably right.’”’ She glanced at him 
quickly. ‘‘And it’s my job to find out if 
you were. That old prospector—I’d give 


, 


, 


a good deal to meet him. Isn’t there a | 


chance that you may run across him 
again?” 

“Just a chance,” she replied. 

“Well, if you do, would you mind getting 
in touch with me at once? If it’s not asking 
too much ——” 

“Not at all,’’ she told him. ‘‘I’ll be glad 
to. Of course, the old man may be clear 
over in Arizona by now. When I last saw 
him he was moving fast.” 

‘*All the more reason for wanting to find 
him,’”’ Eden said. ‘‘I—I wish I could ex- 
plain. It isn’t that I don’t trust you, you 
know. But it’s not altogether my secret.’ 

She nodded. “I understand. I don’t 
want to know.” 

“You grow more wonderful every min- 
ute,”’ he told her. 

The minutes passed. After a time the 
car halted before Madden’s ranch and Bob 
Eden alighted. 

He stood looking into the girl’s eyes. 
Somehow they were like the eyes of Doctor 
Whitcomb, restful and comforting and kind. 
He smiled. 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘I may as well 
confess it—I’ve been sort of disliking Wil- 
bur. And’now it comes to me suddenly—if 
IT really mean all that about loving my free- 
dom—then Wilbur has done me the great- 
est service possible. I ought not to dislike 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY 
AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


For Better Plastering—Fireproof 
—Economical 


Wheeling Metal Lath is universally 
recognized. Its fire-resisting quali- 
ties have long been familiar to 
architects, builders and contractors. 
It provides greater economy in 
construction. Unaffected by damp- 
ness, it will not warp or swell, 
thus preventing unsightly cracks in 
plaster. It assures safety from fire 
in the home as it has long done for 
other buildings. 


Bay 
Hand-Dipped Tin Roofing 
Fireproof —Lightning Proof 


—Permanent 


For over a quarter century Wheeling 
Hand-Dipped Roofing Plates have 
made permanently satisfactory roofs 
for every type of building. They are 
made of Ohio Metal [Copper-Alloy], 
coated with pure tin and lead by 
the Wheeling hand-dipping process, 
assuring a heavier, longer-wearing 
protective coating. Each plate is 
stamped with the Wheeling trade- 
mark and weight of coating. 


heeling 


SORRUGATING COMPANY . 


aS 
Hand-Dipped 


Zinc-Coated Conductor, 


Proof Against Rust * 
Lasts Longer—Saves Repairs 


A conductor pipe proof against age, 
rust and weather. It is made of 
extra heavy Ohio Metal [Copper- 
Alloy]. Surfaces, edges and seams 
are permanently embedded in a 
thick coating of weather-proof, rust- 
proof pure zinc by the Wheeling 
hand-dipping process to an extent 
never before possible in any other 
pipe with the rigid strength of steel. 


Fe 


Steel Ceilings 


Fireproof —Permanent— Ornamental 


Wheeling Steel Ceilings can be 
quickly and economically applied 
to new construction or over old 
plastered ceilings. They eliminate 
cracks and falling plaster—are easy 
to clean and make any room more 
attractive. There are many pleasing 
designs for use in stores, theatres, 
churches, halls, residences and other 
types of buildings, reducing fire 
hazards and eliminating repairs. 


The Wise Builder Insists on Wheeling 
Building Materials of Sheet Steel 


“Life insurance” for building mate- 
rials—that’s what the Wheeling 
label means. An organization with 
thirty-five years’ experience stands 
behind all material you buy bear- 
ing this trademark. 

Wheeling building materials have 
given service for more than a quar- 
ter century throughout the coun- 


try —and they will give 100% 
service for many years to come. 
They consist not only of the items 
illustrated here but also Metal 
Beads for Plaster Corners, Metal 
Shingles, Metal Roofing, Wire and 
Cut Nails. Look for the Wheeling 
label—your guarantee of quality, 
permanence and economy. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branches in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
CHATTANOOGA RICHMOND 


Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 


In these million 


homes...no more 
trouble with clogged 


or lazy drains! 


AST year more than a million housewives 
learned something new in housekeeping 
—how to open sluggish or stopped-up drains, 
without prodding or poking, or expensive 


plumber’s bills. 
They used Drano! 


It’s so surprisingly simple and easy! 
sprinkle Drano down the drain—add water— 
let it bubble and boil as it quickly dissolves 
grease, hair, lint andj, other accumulations— 
The drain is free- 


then flush out with water. 
flowing, clean and sanitary. 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry—and avoid drain trouble altogether. 
Remember, Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other uses for Drano 


There’s nothing like Drano for cleaning and 
When baking 
dishes, pots, pans, glass ovenware—anything 
but aluminum—become encrusted with hard- 
burned fat or food, just soak them in a solution 
of Drano. They come out bright and shining 


deodorizing the garbage can. 


like new. 


Drano is an everyday household necessity. 
Keep it always on hand—use it regularly. 


Buy a can today, at your grocery, drug or 
Or send 25c for a full-sized 
Express charges additional outside of the | 
The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hardware store. 
can. 
United States and Canada. 


35 cents in Canada 
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Cleans refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too! 
A tablespoonful or 
two of Drano each 
week will keep refrig- 
erator drain-pipes 
clean and sanitary. 


RA 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 


Drains 25¢ 


him any more. I ought to thank him from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?”’ 

“Don’t you understand? I’ve just 
realized that I’m up against the big tempta- 
tion of my life. But I don’t have to fight 
it. Wilbur has saved me. Good old Wilbur. 
Give him my love when next you write.” 

She threw her car into gear. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry,” she advised. ‘‘ Even if there hadn’t 
been a Wilbur, your freedom wouldn’t 
have been in the slightest danger. I would 
have seen to that.” 

“Somehow, I don’t care for that re- 
mark,”’ Eden said. “It ought to reassure 
me, but as a matter of fact, I don’t like it at 
all. Well, I owe you for another buggy 
ride. Sorry to see you go; it looks like a 
dull Sunday out here. Would you mind if 
I drifted into town this afternoon?” 

“T probably wouldn’t even know it,” 
said the girl. ‘‘Good-by.” 

Bob Eden’s prediction about Sunday 
proved true—it was long and dull. At four 
in the afternoon he could stand it no longer. 
The blazing heat was dying, a restless wind 
had risen; and with the permission of Mad- 
den, who was still ill-humored and _ evi- 
dently restless, too, he took the little car 
and sped toward the excitement of ‘zl 
Dorado. 

Not much diversion there. In the win- 
dow of the Desert Edge Hotel the proprie- 
tor waded grimly through an interminable 
Sunday paper. Main Street was hot.and 
deserted. Leaving the car before the hotel, 
the boy went to Holley’s office. 

The editor came to the door to meet him, 
“Hello,” he said. “I was hoping you'd 
come along. Kind of lonesome in the great 
open spaces this afternoon. By the way, 
there’s a telegram here for you.” 

Eden took the yellow envelope and hur- 
riedly tore it open. The message was from 
his father: 


“T don’t understand what it’s all about, 
but I am most disturbed. For the present 
I will follow your instructions. I am trust- 
ing you two utterly, but I must remind you 
that it would be most embarrassing for me 
if sale fell through. Jordans are eager-to 
consummate deal and Victor threatens to 
come down there any moment. Keep me 
advised.”’ 


“Huh!” said Bob Eden. 
be fine!” 

“What would?” asked Holley. 

“Victor threatens to come—the son of 
the woman who owns the pearls. All we 
need here to wreck the works is that ami- 
able bonehead and his spats.” 

““What’s new?” asked Holley. 

“Several things,” Bob Eden replied. 
“To start with the big tragedy, I’m out 
forty-seven dollars.’’ He told of the poker 
game. “In addition, Mr. Thorn has been 
observed burying a can that once held 
arsenic. Furthermore, Charlie has found 
that missing pistol in Thorn’s bureau— 
with two chambers empty.” 

Holley whistled. ‘‘Has he really? You 


“That would 


know, I believe your friend Chan is going - 


to put Thorn back of the bars before he’s 
through.” 

“Perhaps,” admitted Eden. ‘‘Got a long 
way to go though. You can’t convict a 
man of murder without a body to show 
TORN ter 

“Oh, Chan will dig that up.” 

Eden shrugged. ‘‘Well, if he does he 
can have all the credit—and do all the 
digging. Somehow it’s not the sort of 
thing that appeals to me. I like excite- 
ment, but I like it nice and neat. . . . 
Heard from your interview?” 

“Yes; it’s to be released in New York 
tomorrow.” The tired eyes of Will Holley 
brightened. ‘‘I was sitting here getting a 
thrill out of the idea when you came in.” 
He pointed to a big scrapbook on his desk. 
“Some of the stories I wrote on the old 
Sun. Not bad, if I do say it myself.” 

Bob Eden picked up the book and turned 
the pages with interest. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing of getting a job on a newspaper my- 
self,” he said. c 


Holley looked at him quickly. “} 
twice,” he advised. ‘You with a} 
business waiting for you—what hz 
newspaper game to offer you? Great} 
you’re young, maybe—great even; 
when the old order is changing and tl} 
ture paper is making a monkey ou; 
grand profession. But when you’rec 
he got up and laid a hand on the 
shoulder—‘“‘when you’re old—and | 
old at forty—then what? The copy, 
and some day the owner comes in an 
a streak of gray in your hair, and h 
‘Throw that doddering fool out. I 
young men here.’ No, my boy, ni 
newspaper game, You and I must} 
long talk.” 

They had it. It was five by the 
clock on Holley’s desk when the 
finally stood up and closed his scray 

“Come on,” he said. “I’m takin 
to the Oasis for dinner.” 

Eden went gladly. At one of the 
opposite the narrow counter, Paula 
dell sat alone. 

‘“‘Hello,”’ she greeted them. “Com 
here. I felt in an expansive mood ton) 
had to have the prestige of a table,” 
sat down opposite her. “‘Did you fi 
day as dull as you expected?” naa ir 
girl of Eden. 

“Very dull by contrast, after. y 
me,”’ he answered. 

“Try the chicken,’’ she advised. 
and raised right here at home; a an 
desert hen is no weak sister. Not sj 
however.” ’ 

They accepted her suggestion. Wh 
generously filled platters were p 
fore them, Bob Eden squared away.) 

“Take to the lifeboats,’’ he said. | 
about to carve, and when I carve,| 
case of women and children first.” | 

Holley. stared down at his od 
“Looks like the same old chicker 
sighed. ‘‘What wouldn’t I give for ii 
home cooking?” 

“Ought to get married,” smiled th 
“Am I right, Mr. Eden?” 

Eden shrugged. “I’ve known si 
poor fellows who got married, hop; 
enjoy a bit of home cooking. Now t) 
back in the restaurants, and the only f 
ence is they’ve got the little woman | 0 
Double the check and half the pleas 

“Why all this cynicism?” ask 

“Oh, Mr. Eden is very much oppo 
marriage,” the girl said. ‘“‘He was” 
me today.” 

“Just trying to save her,” Bai 
plained. “By the way, do you kno) 
Wilbur who’s won her innocent, tr 
heart?” 

“Wilbur?” asked Holley blankly. 

“He will persist in calling Jack | 
his name,”’ the girl said. ‘It’s his 
spectful way of referring to my fian¢ 

Holley glanced at the ring. ‘‘No, ]| 
know him,” he announced. ‘I cel! 
congratulate him, though.” 

“So do I,” Eden returned—“q 
nerve. However, I oughtn’t to knoc is 
bur. As I was saying only this noon > 

“Never mind,” put in the girl. “/ 
up, Will. What are you thinking abi 

Holley started. ‘I was thinkin) 
dinner I had once at Mouquin’s,’ 
plied. ‘“‘Closed up now, I hear. Goi 
all the other old landmarks—the } 
stations on the five-o’clock cocktail } 
You know, I wonder sometimes if I) 
New York today.” } 

He talked on of the old Manhatit 
had known. In what seemed to Bok! 
no time at all, the dinner hour had 
As they were standing at the cashier f 
the boy noted for the first time a sti 
lighting a cigar near by. He was! 
his dress, no native—a small, stu! 
looking man with piercing eyes. 

“Good evening, neighbor,” Holle} 

“How are you?”’ answered the st 

“Come down to look us over?” the 
asked, thinking of his next issue. 

ne Dropped i in for a call on the k 
rat,” replied the man. “I unde! 
there’s a local variety whose tail me! 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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yi were to drain all the water out of your 
. 
{or and then run your motor, you would 


hw quickly it would overheat and become 
nck, 


a drastic action would show the utmost 
City for water—as vital as for oil. 


sands of car owners that would not drain 
titer out, are letting it leak out. 


“é SE leaks may be small they carelessly 
lit them. The damaging results are the 
4 even if they are slower. 


limotor needs every bit of water it will 
to absorb its own heat and keep from 
ig itself up. 
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iby topping leaks youself 


If your car has less water (due to leaks) than its 
cooling system calls for don’t run it another 
minute. 


VATER is the remedy- dont hse it 


No repair is more important than stopping a 
leak. And now, no repair can be made better, 
quicker or easier. You can do it yourself with 
Warner Liquid Solder. 


It finds and completely stops all leaks per- 
manently. It also prevents new ones from 
developing. It removes scale, prevents rust 
and corrosion, protects the metal and assists 
circulation. It is guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. That is why substitutes may be dangerous. 
Beware of imitations. Demand the genuine 
Warner Liquid Solder in green can. Sold on 
money back basis. 


WARNER.PATTERSON C +y 914 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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A.P.Warner — 
| INVENTOR OF THE | 
| SPEEDOMETER 
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Overheating Causes 


Poor motor performance 
Burnt out bearings 
Scored cylinders 

Frozen pistons 

Cracked cylinders 


And other irreparable damage to 
vital parts. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
use coupon, 


75c 


Big car size 


$1.00 
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The Oldest Domestic Electric 


“To me the advantage of the 
Kelvinator lies not so much 
in the fact that the bother 
of ice delivery is entirely ob- 
viated, but rather that food 
keeps almost indefinitely in 
the cold, dry air’’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Qe: you want electric refrigeration to be a permanent part 
of your home, select the system that has proved that it zs 
permanent. Thousands of Kelvinators, serving their owners for 
many years—some since as far back as 1914——have firmly 
established Kelvinator as the system of longest proved life. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 2050 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 

Branches: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON  »* DETROIT~+ ATLANTA ++ BALTIMORE 

KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1132: DUNDAS °° STREET, ‘BAST, LONDON, ONTARIO 


(Continued from Page 122) 
iillimeters longer than any hitherto 
d. 
” returned Holley. “One of those 
eh? We get them all—beetle men 
‘terfly men, mouse and gopher men. 
yund to the office of the Times some 
| we'll have a chat.” 
ighted,”’ said the little naturalist. 
J, look who’s here!” cried Holley 
y. Bob Eden turned and saw en- 
he door of the Oasis a thin little 
- who seemed as old as the desert. 
2 was the color of a beloved meer- 
pipe, his eyes beady and bright. 
Wong,” Holley explained. ‘‘ Back 
n Francisco, eh, Louie?” 
lo, boss,’’ said Louie, in a high 
vice. ‘My come back.” 
n’t you like it up there?’’ Holley 
d. 

Flancisco no good,’ answered 
“All time lain dlop on nose. My 
-heah.”’ 
ag back to Madden’s, eh?” Holley 
1. Louie nodded. ‘‘ Well, here’s a 
uck for you, Louie. Mr. Eden is 
ut to the ranch presently and you 
‘with him.” 

‘ourse,’’ assented Eden. 
ch ’um hot tea. You wait jus’ litta 
»ss,’’ said Louie, sitting up to the 


ll be down in front of the hotel,’’ 
told him. The three of them went 
‘he little naturalist followed and 
by them, disappearing in the night. 
er Holley nor Eden spoke. When 
iched the hotel they stopped. 
leaving you now,”’ Paula Wendell 
I have some letters to write.” 
yes,’’ Eden remarked. ‘‘ Well, don’t 
my love to Wilbur.” 

se are business letters,’’ she an- 
severely. ‘Good night.” 

irl went inside. ‘‘So Louie’s back,” 
id. ‘‘That makes a pretty situa- 


it’s the matter?”’ Holley asked. 
may have a lot to tell.” 

laps. But when he shows up at his 
—what about Charlie? He’ll be 
sut and I’ll be alone on the big 
Somehow, I don’t feel I know my 


ver thought of that,’’ replied the 
“However, there’s plenty of work 
boys out there when Madden’s in 
2. I imagine he’ll keep them both. 
ut a chance for Charlie to pump old 
*"y! You and I could ask him ques- 
m now until doomsday and never 
hing. But Charlie—that’s another 


waited, and presently Louie Wong 
affling down the street, a cheap lit- 
ase in one hand and a full paper 
1e other. 

t you got there, Louie?” Holley 
He examined the bag. “Bananas, 


y like ’um banana,” the old man 
d. ‘Pleasant foah Tony.” 
and Holley looked at each other. 
" said the editor gently, “poor 
lead.” ; 
te who believes the Chinese face is 
expressionless should have seen 
then. A look of mingled pain and 
mtorted it, and he burst at once 
food of language that needed no 
w. It was profane and terrifying. 
old Louie,” Holley said. ‘He’s 
she street, as they say in China.” 
you suppose he knows?” asked 
‘that Tony was murdered, I mean.” 
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“Search me,” answered Holley. ‘It cer- 
tainly looks that way, doesn’t it?” Still 
loudly vocal, Louie Wong climbed into the 
back seat of the flivver and Bob Eden took 
his place at the wheel. ‘‘ Watch your step, 
boy,” advised Holley. “See you soon. 
Good night.” 

Bob Eden started the car, and with old 
Louie Wong set out on the strangest ride of 
his life. 

The moon had not yet risen; the stars, 
wan and far-off and unfriendly, were devoid 
of light. They climbed between the moun- 
tains, and that mammoth doorway led 
seemingly to a black and threatening in- 
ferno that Eden could sense but could not 
see. Down the rocky road and onto the 
sandy floor of the desert they crept along; 
out of the dark beside the way gleamed 
little yellow eyes, flashing hatefully for a 


moment, then vanishing forever. Like the | 
ugly ghosts of trees that had died, the | 


Joshuas writhed in agony, casting deformed 
appealing arms aloft. And constantly, as 
they rode on, muttered the weird voice of 
the old Chinese on the back seat, mourning 
the passing of his friend, the death of the 
bird Tony. 

Bob Eden’s nerves were steady, but he 
was glad when the lights of Madden’s ranch 
shone with a friendly glow ahead. He left 
the car in the road and went to open the 


gate. A stray twig was caught in the latch, | 


but finally he got it open, and returning 
to the car, drove into the yard. With a 
feeling of deep relief, he swept up before the 
barn. Charlie Chan was waiting in the glow 
of the headlights. 

“Hello, Ah Kim,” Eden called. ‘Got a 
little playmate for you in the back seat. 
Louie Wong has come back to his desert.’ 
He leaped to the ground. All was silence in 
the rear of the car. “‘Come on, Louie,’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Here we are.” 

He stopped, a sudden thrill of horror in 
his heart. In the dim light he saw that 
Louie had slipped to his knees and that his 
head hung limply over the door at the left. 

“Wait,” said Charlie Chan. “I get 
flash light.” 

He went, while Bob Eden stood fixed and 
frightened in his tracks. Quickly the effi- 
cient Charlie returned and made a hasty 
examination with the light. Bob Eden saw 
a gash in the side of Louie’s old coat—a 
gash that was bordered with something wet 
and dark. 

“Stabbed in the side,’’ said Charlie 
calmly. ‘‘Dead—like Tony.” 

“Dead—when?”’ gasped Eden. ‘In that 
minute I left the car at the gate? Why, it’s 
impossible!” 

Out of the shadows came Martin Thorn, 
his pale face gleaming in the dusk. “‘ What’s 
all this?” he asked. ‘‘Why, it’s Louie! 
What’s happened to Louie?” 

He bent over the door of the car and the 
busy flash light in the hand of Charlie Chan 
shone for a moment on his back. Across 
the dark coat was a long tear—a tear such 
as might have been made in the coat of one 
climbing hurriedly through a barbed-wire 
fence. 

“This is terrible,” Thorn said. ‘Just a 
minute—I must get Mr. Madden.”’ 

He ran to the house, and Bob Eden stood 
with Charlie Chan by the body of Louie 
Wong. 

“Charlie,” whispered the boy huskily, 
“you saw that rip in Thorn’s coat?” 

“Most certainly,’’ answered Chan. ‘I 
observed it. What did I quote to you this 
morning? Old saying of Chinese: ‘He who 
rides a tiger cannot dismount.’”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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RUSCO sZops quicker 


My car sfopped in 44 feet 
going 25 miles "i hour! 


oo AS the traffic cop ever said to you: 

‘So your brakes don’t hold?— 

Is that it? Tell me, young feller, do you 

think that’s any excuse?—Just where 

do you think you are anyway, off in the 
country somewhere? etc., etc., etc.’”’ 


Save yourself the embarrassment of a 
bawling out in public by installing Rusco 
Brake Lining. 


After a test of the stopping qualities 
of Rusco Brake Lining, Mr. Sam Burke 
of 2492 Roscoe Street, Chicago, IIl., 
made this statement: “I stopped my 
Marmon Checker Cab with two-wheel 
brakes lined with Rusco Lining in 43 
feet going at 25 miles an hour.”’ 


Stopping in 43 feet at 25 miles an 
hour is 12 feet quicker than police re- 


Rusco Products 


BRAKE LINING 
(Illustrated on Essex band) 
Emergency Brakes for Fords 
Removable Transmission 
Bands for Fords 
Asbestos-and-Wire Clutch 
Facings 
Hood Lacings Stop the Rattle 
Endless Fan Belts 
Transmission Linings—a type 
for every purpose: ‘“Truck- 
bestos” for trucks; and “‘SS” 
to prevent chatter 
Tire Straps and Towing Line 


quire. Those extra 12 feet Rusco gives 
you are a practical guarantee of safety. 


Brakes when Wet, too 
RUSCO is an all-weather lining. It will 
stop your car in wet weather just as 
quickly as in dry. It is treated with a 
special compound so that water has no 
effect. It keeps you Safe, rain or shine. 


Costs you no more 
YOUR repair man pays more for Rusco 
than for ordinary brake lining. But he 
doesn’t charge you any more. When 
your brakes need relining, get the bene- 
fit of Rusco extra safety. Get the con- 
scientious service of a Rusco repair man 
who takes less profit to give you a safer 
job; and who is an expert in using 
special mechanical equipment that in- 
sures correct riveting of lining to brake 
bands and proper countersinking of 
rivet heads. 


Rusco Brake Lining resists water, 
heat, oil, dirt and wear. It will not 
burn. Look for the name Rusco and 
silver cross-bars stamped on the lining. 
Have your brakes inspected today at 
the nearest Rusco Service Station. 
“Brake Inspection is Your Protection.” 
The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Connecticut. Established 
1830. Branch offices at New York, 
Chicago and Atlanta. 


GARAGEMEN NOTE: Check and mail coupon today for the 
famous Rusco Service Station proposition to the trade 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 


Mail this coupon for FREE booklet and sample 


RUSSELL MFG. CO., Dept. E5, Middletown, Conn. 
Send me your free booklet about Rusco Brake Lining, 
sample of Lining and name of nearest Rusco Service 
Station. 


If garageman, check here, attach to your letter 
or bill head and mail for trade information. 
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Repair Your 


Outer Casing, Too! i 


Are your tires wearing away because of puncture 
holes and fabric breaks? Millions of dollars have 
been lost every year thru shortened tire life— 
caused by neglect of outer casings! 


Wedford-Kex Vulcanized Rubber Puncture Plugs 
will stop this—they add thousands of miles to 
your tires—tire insurance that prolongs tire life 
—simple, effective treatment of tire wounds the 
Wedford-Kex way will save you money! 


Ask your repairman to plug nail holes and fabric 
breaks with Wedford-Kex Vulcanized Rubber 
Puncture Plugs—the better tire repair shops use 
and recommend them. Plug the puncture and you 
keep out sand, water, mud and gravel, which rot 
the casing, causing tire pinches and blowouts. 
Large fleet owners use them to lower tire main- 


tenance cost. 
sa 
INSERTED 


IN CASING 


WEDFORD 
Vulcanized Rubber 
PUNCTURE PLUGS 


PAT. JAN. 19, 1926; REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Get a Wedford-Kex Handy Tire Users’ Repair 
Kit for emergency use—it’s the only outfit which 
includes the vulcanized rubber plugs of assorted 
sizes and tapered needle, in addition to the usual 
inner tube patching and rubber cement, so that 
the puncture in the outer casing, as well as the 
inner tube, can be repaired completely! Price, 
$1.00, at leading accessory stores, tire repair 
shops, garages and filling stations. Equip your- 
self today! 


CH 


Steer in Safety! 


with a 
Wedford 
“Rid-Ged Grip” or“Shur-Grip” 
STEERING WHEEL TIRE 


PATENTS: FEB. 27 AND APRIL 24, 1923; MARCH I7, 1925 
A positive grip is assured perspiring hands with 
this soft, cushion-like non-skid ribbed-surface 


rubber steering wheel tire. 


Is yourdrivinganerve-racking, 
uneasy mental and physical 


or perfect ease assured by-a 
Wedford Steering Wheel Tire? 


A necessity when driving with gloves. Warmer 
in winter—cooler in summer. Makes steering 
control safe and sure, a physical and mental com- 
fort every motorist should enjoy. 


Made of quality rubber in sizes to fit all makes of 

passenger and truck steering wheels. Prices (at 

your dealer's or send his name and we will ship 

prepaid): Black or Tan “Rid-Ged Grip” individu- 

ally moulded, fits all steering wheel sizes, $2.00. 

Truck size, fits 19 and 20-inch wheels, $2.50. 

“Shur-Grip” the National Fad in red rubber, two” 
sizes, fits all steering wheels, $1.50. 


A Grip on Your Wheel Saves Life and Money! 
Order a Steering Wheel Tire today! 


All Wedford Automotive Products are practical, time- and money-saving devices. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer's stock is depleted, send us his name with check or money order, price 
Deaers: Ask your nearest jobber or write for details. 


Wedler-Shuford Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


quoted, and we will send prepaid. y + 


add so much to 
one’s motoring 


SEAT PADS 


chill 
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eat Pads 


comfort 


It is a relief to know that now you can safely 
wear your daintiest frock or finest gown in your 
motor car. For Wedford Evr-Klean Seat Pads pro- 
tect clothes against dirt, dust and wear. They 
are now used in several millions of the country’s | 
fine cars! 


So clean, cool and comfortable in summer—Eyr- 
Klean Seat Pads, made of durable, high-grade | 
woven imported straw, may be instantly installed 
without labor eae laundering bills neces- 
sary to keep them clean and new. 


Wedtford 
Ear -Altanm 


PATENTED: NOV. 21, 1922; OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


Sold everywhere by car distributors, auto acces | 
sory shops, hardware stores, and retail merchants | 
generally. Evr-Klean, single width, three styles: 
De Luxe, $2.00; Standard, $1.50; Handy, $1.00; 
double width, Ovr-All, $3.50. 


oO 


Now—dim your lights in safety! 
Wedford 
ZIPPER-DIMMER 


PATENTED: AUG, 8, 1922; OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


Solves the dimming problem for Ford, Chevrolet, 
Dodge and all other cars where the dimmer is lo- 
cated on the instrument board. Eliminates glare, 
cause of most highway accidents—Zip-it-on— TZip- 
it-off with your foot! 


Every owner of a motor car will welcome this 
amazing new device that permits courtesy and 
sane driving with no more nuisance or danger, 
for now you can dim your glaring lights with- 
out reaching over to the dash—a tap of the foot 
dims the lights—the Wedford Zipper-Dimmer 
holds the lights dim without keeping your foot 
on the switch—another tap of the foot and the 
lights are bright again! 

Sturdily built of non-rusting 
steel and brass. Will give un- 
failing service and never wears 
out. Easily installed in 


floorboard without 
changing present wir- 


ing system. Controls 
the dimming switch on 


4 , 
- your car. Price, only 


up us 


| 
WaT, $2.00, complete. 


Wedford-Glover Top Re- Kober 
—automatic top Re-Kover slips 
on over old top like a glove in 
two minutes. No tacks—no glue 
—no labor charge. Prices only, 
Ford Coupe, $7.50; Sedan, $10. 


Manufacturers of Wedford Automotive Products 
Permanent Merchandise Exhibit: Automotive Equipment Mart, 1915 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CALIFORNILVS WAR 
UGLINESS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


have thoroughly dried they are adobe 
bricks; and when they are stacked up in a 
wall, the wall immediately takes on a ven- 
erable, mellow and moth-eaten appearance 
that other materials acquire only after a 
century or so of use. With proper care, 
moreover, the wall will last for 150 years 
and more, so that as a building material it 
is nothing at which to sneeze. 

The California missions became the eco- 
nomic centers of the Pacific Coast. The 
good fathers and their thousands of Indian 
neophytes raised wheat and hemp and 
cattle, tanned hides, made tallow, soap, 
leather articles and furniture, and bragged 
a good deal about the climate of the spots 
in which their various missions were lo- 
cated—as may be seen from the fact that 
the fathers of the Mission of Our Lady of 
Solitude, which was established in the beau- 
tiful Salinas Valley in 1791, obtained a 
grant to some adjacent hot springs and 
modestly named the grant Eternal Para- 
dise, even though they had no real estate 
to sell. 

To house their various ‘activities they 
constructed other buildings, always along 
the simple architectural lines that had 
proved eminently satisfactory under some- 
what similar conditions in Spain and 
Mexico. 

With the country thus opened up, and 
with news of the California climate scat- 
tered freely through Spain and Mexico, va- 


| rious gentlemen of high degree secured 


political appointments, or grants of land 


| about the size of a second-class Balkan 


nation, and migrated to California to live 
in the comfort to which they had been ac- 
_ customed. They built haciendas and ranch 
_ houses out of adobe bricks—low, rambling 
| buildings with walled courtyards in which 
the residents could have privacy when 
they wished it; buildings so constructed as 
to be warm in cool weather and cool in 
warm weather; buildings with no porches, 
projections, bell towers, handrails, stair- 
cases, awnings, chimneys, arches or other 
dewflickers that were not absolutely neces- 
sary in order to insure the comfort and 


| well-being of the persons for whom they 


were built. 


Decay of the Missions 


Following these things, in the course of 
time, came the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the influx of eager fortune hunters 
and home seekers from Iowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana and even more effete 
Eastern centers, a rapid series of violent 
real-estate booms, the development of the 
Iowa-picnic idea, the opening of the oil 
fields, the jazz and madness of the movie 
age and the rush of automobiles and tin- 
can tourists to all sections of the state, in- 
cluding those remote regions that not even 
Father Junipero Serra had been able to 
reach. 

Along with them came the cupola era. In 
1845 all the missions were sold by the 
Government; and as soon as they were de- 
prived of the watchful care of the good 
fathers they began to decay with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

In the eyes of the representatives of the 
cupola era who settled in the sections for- 
merly dominated by the missions, the 
missions and their surrounding structures 
had all the interest and charm of a lot of 
town dumps. Through their muddy minds 
there may have passed an occasional specu- 
lation as to why any human being should 
have voluntarily spent his days in the 
equivalent of what seemed to them to be 
large mud packing boxes; but for the most 
part they were content to steer visitors 
apologetically away from the crumbling 
walls of the missions and proudly call their 
attention to the new town jail, modeled 
along the lines of the pumping station at 
Onion Falls, Ohio. 


All up and down the beautiful va e 
California, from the Sacramento and 


Ysabel, pushing out in every ¢ 
from California’s magically groy 
and rearing themselves along the 


era. 
They ranged from pure cupola to ¢ 
with Doric, Japanese, Ionic, lo 
Gothic, Chinese, baronial, Pullman car} 
mongrel influences. Swiss chalets, 
structed along lines designed to cope’ 
the snows of Alpine meadows, elbc 
dak bungalows, whose structural pecul 
ties originated through the necessit, 
fighting the torrential rains and the ste| 
heat of equatorial India. 
\ 
Ye Olde Mission Shoppe 


The property owner who went to sle 
the evening, proud of a $50,000 residen’ 
the Norwegian manner, might awake ir 
morning to find that his neighbo 
started to build a $3000 imitation of 
tified Norman castle out of cedar sh 
and sheet tin. Occasionally a Califor 
newly arrived from the cultured 
would inherit or acquire an ancient ai 
house of the sort that was originally | 
for comfort and long service. It ust 
proved to be too substantial and livab’ 
be destroyed, but its simplicity could 
be tolerated in the cupola era. Its 01 
would therefore add several cupola 
gables where they would be most e 
uous and least useful, attach a few 
to its more prominent sides, nail se 
yards of fretwork in all available places, 
succeed fairly well in giving it the get 
appearance of a steamboat waiting roc 
the Volga River. 

The gay and open-hearted freed 
the Golden West was keenly felt o 


creased in the land, garages, filling 
and hot-dog stands were breezily ere 
in close proximity to the front doors | 
pensive and heavily cupolaed res 
The California scenery was gayly 
lished with roadside signboards 
the virtues of various lubricating and 
oils, corsets, baking powder, auto 
egg noodles, pancake flour, ho 
canned goods, artificial hair and othei 
modities. 
It was quite apparent that if any o 
the modern cupolites had been 
change places with Father Junipero S$ 
he would have built the missions } 
architectural style frequently used 1 
engine houses in the suburbs of 
around the year 1890, and plaste 
Spanish King’s Highway with la 
boards inscribed with the Castilian 
lent for ““Ye Olde San Juan Capis 
Mission Shoppe. The best frijoles we 
Madrid. Fine leather work, beadwork 
Indian relics our specialty. A nifty | 
for nifty people. Discerning tourist 
commodated. Two pesos ye night 
uppe.” 
Along about 1895 there appeared | 
stirrings, as the saying goes, of ! 
against the total submersion of Call 
in the cupola era. The Landmarks 
came into existence under the vende 
Charles F. Lummis, author, explorer 
newspaper man, and began to 4 
shrill but apparently futile tones ‘or 
preservation of the decaying Spanish 
sions of California. The Landm 
and its supporters went around 
about the architectural perfection 0 
missions, and a large body of Califor 
thought they were crazy. 
They talked about sentiment ¢ 
romance that clustered around t 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Delivered in USA. 
Easy terms if desived 


DESK 


® | 
‘Burr 
lortable Adding Machine 


In this new Burroughs, portability for business and personal accounts. 
and low price are combined with 


; vi The Burroughs Portable adds up to : : 
Burroughs acho g dependability and $1,000,000.00; has standard visible Mail This 
er acy- Big bu SED ESB aS USNS this keyboard and one-hand control. It Coupon Today 
ean petervioen stent aoae prints ciphers and punctuation auto- 
Pertments. Pasian she 'S_ matically. It requires little more space ea ene at 
using it on his counter and in his than a letterhead. The price is only Poe See 
office. Professional men, secretaries of $100—$10 down, with the balance in 1 would like to have a demonstration of 
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“Outlast the avin 


Insure Your Factory Floors 
With a Quality Product 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are made from thor- 
oughly seasoned timbers. 


Laid with the tough end-grain uppermost, re- 
gardless of conditions, they give the ultimate in 
strength, durability, economy, and service. 


Kreolite Engineers will study your needs and 
make recommendations without any obligation 
whatever to you. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
missions—the romance that was being 
choked and destroyed by the machine- 
made, the commonplace, the standardized, 
the characterless and the dull; the romance 
of the crusaders of the sword and the cross 
who clanked along El Camino Real to 
Santa Barbara and Monterey and other 
drowsy beauty spots long before the red- 
coats took the road to Lexington and Con- 
cord; the romance of the tall red galleons 
from the Philippines that cruised homeward 
along the hills and beaches and shifting 
sand dunes and sheer cliffs of California, 
dodging the harrying guns of Sir Francis 
Drake, long before the Pilgrim Fathers 
drove their little wave-racked craft behind 
the bleak and barren tip of Cape Cod. 

The Landmarks Club people then went 
at the matter from another angle. They 
solicited help for the missions om the ground 
that history and beauty have a high market 
value; that all the money and all the brains 
and all the energy in America cannot build 
another San Juan Capistrano or Santa 
Barbara Mission, or another century-old 
adobe house, and surround it with the at- 
mosphere of a Father Junipero Serra or of 
the hospitality and joyousness which the 
aristocracy of Spain brought to their Cali- 
fornia adobe haciendas during the pastoral 


| period of the Spanish grants. 


Each year, they pointed out, hundreds 
of thousands of persons visited the rapidly 
disappearing ruins of the missions and his- 
torical adobe houses, such as the De la 
Guerra adobe at Santa Barbara and the 
adobe hacienda at Camulos, midway be- 
tween Los Angeles and Ventura, that was 
immortalized when Helen Hunt Jackson 
made it the home of her beautiful and 
warm-hearted heroine, Ramona. In the 
years to come, they carefully explained, 
countless millions would come to California 
to see these relics of California’s age of 
romance, and each one of the millions would 
leave a certain amount of money to be dis- 
tributed among the Californians in the 
clothing, grocery, trucking and suchlike 


businesses. Consequently the preservation 


of these things would be of great material 
advantage to the entire state. 

“Beauty and sane sentiment,’ insisted 
are good business, as well as 
Carelessness, ugliness, blind 


materialism are bad business. The ideal 


| lasts longer than anything you can buy or 


sell or build. And romance is the greatest 


| riches of any people.” 


Looking for Spain in America 


This argument caused the Californians to 
look at the ancient missions with a new and 
somewhat reluctant respect. It even caused 


| them to dig meditatively into their pockets 


and contribute to the preservation of the 
missions. In 1916, twenty-one years after 
the Landmarks Club had started its work, 
there was an assemblage of 7000 people at 
the San Fernando Mission in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, back of Los Angeles. The 
enormous monastery and church had been 
reroofed and saved by the efforts of those 
who had broken away from the chains of 
the cupola era. 

In spite of the gradual awakening of Cali- 
fornia residents to the commercial value of 
the missions, the awakening of the same 
people to the value of the state’s architec- 
tural heritage was delayed. In 1914, for ex- 


| ample, a distinguished American architect, 
| George Washington Smith, who had 


studied in Europe for several years, re- 


| turned to America shortly after the out- 


break of the war. The turmoil and the 
nerve-destroying noise and the architec- 


_ tural mediocrity of Eastern cities filled him 
| with slow shooting pains. 


He therefore de- 
cided that he would proceed to California, 
where the Spaniards had left their architec- 
tural imprint, in the belief that he could be 
happier in an atmosphere that the Span- 
iards had transplanted to America some 
centuries ago. 

So he proceeded to California, nourish- 
ing this pleasing thought during {the jour- 
ney; and when he arrived in California he 


descended eagerly from the train, has: 
out into the countryside and peered t 
and yon for the atmosphere of Spa 
America. To his surprise and beyq 
ment, there wasn’t any. The mission 
true, were there, most of them far rer} 
from the beaten track, and as crum| 4 
spots as a secondhand birthday Cia 
which a birthday party has been delyiy 
the concealed ring, coin and thimble|} 
there was a total dearth of gracioy 
plainly severe adobe residences in } 
flower, vine and tree filled patios aj 
whose wide verandas the happy rese 
dozed in the sun, and smoked and lo} 
and made love and trained their dogs, 
scribed in the works of Helen Hunta 
son. 
There were frequent traces of Swij 
Rumanian atmosphere in some ¢j 
dwellings, and neo-Hoboken, and 6 
eyed Tudor, and late Revere Beaclig 
Keokuk mansard, and what not; but? 
true California-Spanish atmosphere 
was hardly a touch, pinch or whiske 


Bavarian Castles in Spai 


Smith consequently settled down ina 
Barbara and built himself a fairly inip 
sive home in exactly the style th; 
Spaniards, back in the eighteenth ce 
had found best adapted to life in Calin 
in general. All useless ornament wav. 
ished from it. It was as free from eu) 
towers, gables and fretwork as an f 
frog is free from hair. 

This house was no sooner exposed ti 
lic view than cries of “‘I want a houll 
that!” began to go up. There is lity 
in speculating concerning the reason)? 
years of persistent endeavor on the }f 
a comparatively few lovers of beauty 133 
the old missions may have had som| 
to do with it; a silent revolt. again 
atrocities of the cupola era may havo 
simmering in many breasts for many 
waiting only for a spark to cause it ta 
into violent eruption; the time may 
have been ripe. ( 

Whatever the cause, the moveme) 
residences in the genuine California-St 
or Mexican-Spanish style took shapi 
California was fortunate enough 
blessed with young architects wha 
able to meet the demand with wort 
closely approximated perfection in | 
of line and beauty of proportion, 

This sudden emergence from the* 
tectural swamps and miasmas of the | 
era was not accomplished without | 
tain amount of mud spattering an‘ 
slipping. In the beginning each indif 
who struggled up toward decent thin 
forced to play a lone hand. If he ld 
able architect who had thoroughly fai! 
ized himself with the traditio 
California-Spanish architecture, he) 
himself the owner of a good house’ 
often, however, when his house wi 
ished, the adjoining property wail 
chased by a gentleman whose min 
still cluttered with the fripperies ane 
webs and garbage and junk heaps of ? 
pola era. 

He therefore went ahead and com! 
a lovely miniature castle in the be 
varian beer-cellar manner or a snuti 
villa with an Egyptian-tomb motif.’ 

Or an amiable soul with a subnorm) 
sitiveness moved up on the other sil 
placed a hip-roofed and squeak-hing! 
rage in such a position that it towere| 
the immediate foreground like a ! 
Madre mountain. 

And too often, unfortunately, ai 
carefully designed by an architectur‘ 
ius and constructed by an honest c@ 
tor so that it conformed in every way? 
best traditions of California-Spanisht 
tecture would find itself burlesqued ! 
adjoining property, a year or two late 
home in the cupola-Spanish or Holly! 
jazz-Spanish manner. 

Between 8 and 10 per cent of the 
who build homes, according to the ré 
are willing to part with the small am 
extra money that is needed to en 


,es of an architect. The rest of them 
don their own plans or on plans exe- 
in spare moments by their contrac- 


t,e, the product of architects who were 
i +to cater to the mussy ideas of clients 
overe still afflicted with cupola-era 
n|, and the shocking architectural out- 
some contractors and builders who 
as little about California-Spanish 
hecture as they did about the mating 
tis of the tube-nosed fruit bat of New 
1 and North Australia—concerning 
i very few persons know anything 
a—California’s constantly increasing 
rs of beautiful homes in California- 
1 h style were counterbalanced by regi- 
ni of near-Spanish houses that would 
«1ade any hacienda owner of the olden 
sike to his bed with a sick headache or 
1 of the Majorcan zing. 
| builders of near-Spanish homes were 
ij2d to certain peculiar symbols that 
ently typified Spanish architecture to 
They seemed to think that cement 
co, instead of being applied smoothly 
aply to outer and inner walls, had to 
a, lied in various tricky ways. They 
tt be colored in strawberry reds and 
al greens and hang-over browns and 
gus blues. Awnings had to be at- 
to them with spears. Windows and 
iad to sprout little tile-covered eye- 
wand mustaches. In cases of very 
«and elaborate houses, they were em- 
is:d with bell towers that held no bells. 


jhe Advantages of Zoning 


Lorigin of some of the symbols that 
ent Spanish architecture in minds 
‘ve not yet emerged from the cupola 
isctremely difficult to trace. An effort 
nde to discover where near-Spanish 

ets had picked up the idea that the 
iisof a Spanish home ought to be sup- 
e by spears. So far as can be learned, 
fit builder to use the spear-supported 
i) had come across the old Biblical pic- 
owing a gentleman and his family 
e inder a Biblical pup tent in the lee of 
§¢ grapevine, in which the front flap 
Wiblical pup tent is held up by a pair 
(7s. The idea of the spears appealed 
\iuilder, and he used it, and it spread 
) 


dfire to every city and town and 
il’ village corner where the work of 
}) niards in California was being aped 
#ons who had no idea what the Span- 


result of all these things it began to 
n persons of taste and intelligence 
xy had as much right to be protected 
‘neighbor who wished to erect an 
sidence or an architecturally rotten 
gn close proximity to them, and thus 
indreds if not thousands of dollars 


e value of their properties, as they 
diosited his trash on the edges of their 
®y, or built a glue factory under their 
yf offensive practices that destroyed 
‘bs his neighborhood. 
| ‘ 3 
nea numerous city planning and 
laws and ordinances adopted in 
tut that as recently as the Spanish- 
mn War there was no control over 
; Any such control would have given 
in!” Not many years after, how- 
any American cities had accepted 
ngs and the area of the lot covered. 
«was still a feeling that no one had 
build what he pleased where he 
*¢ and it was generally believed that 
'/ing property as he saw fit would 
Mly be blasted by a bolt from the 


ic ave to be protected from a neighbor 
200m windows, or was otherwise 
ht es H. Cheney is a city planner who 
dia, Oregon and other states. He 
! of property in American cities and 
‘d yuawks of protest and cries of “ Un- 
ng laws that regulated the height 
it to say that an American citizen 
n which attempted to stop a man 
‘W/hite Father at Washington. 
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Nevertheless, only a few more years 
elapsed before towns with intelligent lead- 
ership were accepting residential zoning. 
They were protecting residential districts 
by excluding such matters as industrial 
plants, stables, garages, warehouses, laun- 
dries, and so on; and they were protecting 
industries by excluding such annoyances as 
the small-home owner who emits frequent 
roars of protest and refuses to be taxed for 
such industrial necessities as wide, heavy- 
hauling pavements, extra large sewers for 
industrial waste, high-pressure mains for 
extra fire protection, sidewalk spur tracks, 
elevated sidewalks for delivery, and other 
advantages that more favorably located 
competing manufacturers obtain without 
question. 

Without such zoning the owners of resi- 
dential property on the edges of industrial 
sections are perpetually letting their prop- 
erty slip into slums in the expectation of 
selling to a manufacturer, and investors in 
real estate are constantly suffering from the 
encroachment of undesirable businesses on 
a good residential neighborhood, a good 
apartment-house neighborhood or a good 
business-income-bearing neighborhood. In- 
vestors, banks, mortgage-loan companies, 
the small-home owner, the renter, and both 
capital and labor were years awaking to 
what was biting them with such persistence 
and severity; but when they finally awoke 
they all screamed loudly for zone ordi- 
nances, 

People of otherwise high intelligence have 
been equally slow in waking to the evils of 
ugly buildings. 

“So far,” says Mr. Cheney, “no xs- 
thetic questions have been involved in the 
matter of zoning. The thing has been 
purely economic and social. Since we have 
been forced to live together closely, we can- 
not have peace and comfort in living unless 
we can agree to give up some of our looser 
rights. The future will see the esthetic 
values of living—the so-called amenities of 
life—as fully and carefully safeguarded as 
the economic and social side of life is being 
safeguarded in many communities by zon- 
ing ordinances. 

“This will be done by group action; com- 
munities will get together and agree on a 
committee of architects, engineers and lay- 
men who shall pass on all plans of new 
buildings, and say whether they are reason- 
ably decent in design. This, after all, is not 
greatly different from the present situation, 
which requires persons to present their 
building plans to a committee for judgment 
as to the safety of the buildings.” 


In Search of Beauty 


It might be remarked in passing that 
there are a number of determined individ- 
uals on the Pacific Coast who declare pas- 
sionately that one can be conscious of as 
much ugliness through the ears as through 
the eyes; that the nerve-shattering roars, 
explosions and squeals of countless motors 
that make modern life a ceaseless din are a 
relic of the cupola era that is as inexcus- 
able as ugly dwellings, unsightly and over- 
prominent garages and view-destroying 
signboards; and that the person who is so 
careless of the general welfare as to make 
such noises will be roughly handled in civi- 
lized communities in another ten years. 

At any rate, the trend toward the safe- 
guarding of the amenities of life has grown 
so strong in some sections of California as 
almost to submerge the cupola era and its 
atrocities. Let us consider, for example, the 
tumbling, rolling, canyon-cut range of hills 
that extends from Hollywood out past Bev- 
erly Hills to the sea. As recently as 1920, 
which was approximately the year when 
the California revulsion against the cupola 
era began to gather genuine momentum, 
the land in these hills was regarded as hav- 
ing little value. The flat land at the base of 
the hills was the only land that was re- 
garded as the proper place for home sites; 
and some real-estate men, in an effort to 
create additional interest in the flat land, 
gave away a hillside lot with every lot sold 
on the flat land. 
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Friendly, but Friendless 


ICK at heart he watched 

them go. Last year he was, 
always asked to join this merry 
group, but now the invitations 
were becoming fewer and few- 
He touched his face gin- 
gerly in miserable speculation. 
Could ut Denys. ? 
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A great many young men are in- 
clined to havea grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
¥3 of a 60c jar—for only 10c 


For 10c we will send a 
special trial tube contain- 
ing one-third of contents 
of a regular 60c jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Trial tube con- 
tains sufficient cream for 
many delightful mas- 
sages. Positively only 
one trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 
Use the coupon now. 


Clears the Skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to Use. After 
shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at home 
—then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
Atall druggists’. 


THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
Dept. D-10, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for a 
special trial tube of Massage Cream containing 
% ofa 60c jar. 
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“ATKINS” 
After You Try 
This Saw— 


It will be your favorite always. 
ATKINS “No. 400” is the 
aristocrat of all the ATKINS 
line—the finest saw that bears 
this world-famous name on the 
blade. 

Only ATKINS Saws are made 
of “Silver Steel” to hold their 
edge through added years of sat- 
isfactory sawing service. “Taper 
Grinding’ makes ATKINS 
Saws cut faster and easier. 
There’s an ATKINS Saw to save 
you time, labor, material and money 
no matter what material you saw. 
Ask for our FREE folder—‘Atkins 


Saws in the home.” 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Leading Manufaéiurers of Highest Grade 

Saws for Every Use; Saw Tools, Saw 

Specialties, Plastering Trowels, 

and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Then came the craving for beauty and 
the longing to be free of the standardized 
crowds and machine-made houses that are 
common to all cities that passed through 
the cupola era; and asa result of this crav- 
ing, people moved up into the hills and gob- 
bled up home sites. 

Today the lots on the flat land have in- 
creased comparatively little in value in the 
past few years, while the land in the hills 
has shot up to prices ranging from $5000 to 
$20,000 an acre. 


In and out and around the crest of the 


hills, from Hollywoodland to the cliffs of 
Santa Monica Bay,runs a boulevard known 
as the Mulholland Drive. 

It is customary for excitable Californians 
to point out sundry stretches of California 
road as being more beautiful than certain of 
Europe’s famous roads. This is largely 
bunk, since every beautiful road has cer- 
tain characteristics that set it apart from 
all other roads. It is impossible to state 
with any accuracy that the Corniche Drive, 
which swings high in air above the Mediter- 
ranean and such jewel towns as Cap Men- 
tone and Monte Carlo and Monaco, is more 


|| or less beautiful than the great military 


road that climbs in dizzy and interminable 
zigzags from the bottle-necked harbor of 
Cattaro over the frowning sides of Mt. 


|| Lovchen and into the heart of Montenegro, 


or than the other great military road that 


| cuts across the ashen mountains of Bosnia 


and Herzegovina and coasts down the 
cypress-covered Dalmatian mountainsides 
to the water-lapped walls and towers of 
Ragusa and the pearly haze of the Adriatic. 

These, I believe, are the three greatest 
scenic roads of Europe; and to my way of 


: | thinking, the Mulholland Drive, twisting 


now toward the great Los Angeles Plain, 
the pale-blue ocean and the deeper blue of 
Catalina Island, and now toward the fertile 
San Fernando Valley and the towering bulk 


; | of the Coast Range that forms a mighty 
| back drop for it, deserves to rank with 


these three roads as one of the world’s beau- 
tiful scenic spectacles. 

So, for that matter, does the road that 
rides the crest of the hills above Santa Bar- 
bara, looking down on one side to the great 
amphitheater in which Santa Barbara lies 
smiling out at the sea and the soft blue 
flanks of the Channel Islands, and on the 
other side to the mighty slopes of the Santa 
Ynez Mountains and the Sierra Madre. 


Cooperative Restrictions 


And having embarked on this subject, it 
might be well to soothe the feelings of any 
supersensitive Californians and go the 
whole hog, in a manner of speaking, by stat- 


| ing that no five European countries can 
| produce a fraction of the scenic beauties 


that escaped unscathed from the vandals of 
the cupola era and that are spread before 
the traveler in every section of California— 
thousand-hued deserts, snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges, hidden valleys, orange groves, 
innumerable varieties of seashore, mighty 
forests, and any other variety of scenery in 
its most emphatic form that anyone cares 
to name. 

That, however, is a slight digression from 


| the matter in hand. In the hills stretching 


from Hollywood past Beverly Hills to 
Santa Monica there are 70,000 acres of land. 
Already the hills are dotted with beautiful 
homes, constructed by sworn enemies of the 
cupola era; and persons who know the real- 
estate situation say that not many more 
years will elapse before all the hill slopes 
will be covered with the largest assortment 
of beautiful homes ever concentrated in a 
similarly sized stretch of territory. They 
base their deductions on the fact that the 
owners of the 70,000 acres of hills have 
signed a declaration of restrictions, and 
that by the declaration nobody can build 
anywhere on the entire 70,000 acres with- 
out first submitting his plans to a well- 
remunerated board of architecture consist- 
ing of two architects appointed by the 
American Society of Architects, Southern 
California Chapter, one engineer appointed 
by the Southern California Chapter of the 
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American Institute of Civil Engineers, one 
landscape architect appointed by the 
Southern California Architectural Associa- 
tion and one layman appointed by the land- 
owners. ; 
» On another side of Los Angeles, on a 
swelling promontory jutting boldly into the 
Pacific, is the infant resort of Palo Verde. 
The ever-spreading determination to be 
free from the cupola era resulted, in Palo 
Verde, in the most rigid of architectural 
restrictions under the guidance of Charles 
H. Cheney, the city planner, and Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the’ landscape architect. 
These restrictions are good until 1960, with 
automatic extension for successive twenty- 
year periods thereafter, unless changed by 
two-thirds of the property owners. By 
their terms every building plan must be 
submitted to an art jury, which has a $300,- 
000 endowment to make sure that its in- 
terest won’t slacken. There is also a 
community association, in which every 
building lot has one vote, and this associa- 
tion owns 700 acres of park within the 
resort, including shore line, golf links and 
school sites. 


Freedom From Billboards 


No billboards, advertising signs or for- 
sale signs are permitted to be erected; all 
necessary store and business signs must 
have the approval of the art jury; no poul- 
try, horses or cows can be kept near other 
residences without special permits from the 
Community Home Association; industries, 


' asylums and nuisance businesses are pro- 


hibited; no trees more than twenty feet in 
height can be cut down without the consent 
of the park department; home owners are 
obliged to erect their garages in locations 
that will prove least obtrusive and objec- 
tionable to adjoining property owners; and 
every possible precaution has been taken to 
preserve the views of ocean and mountains, 
to increase the natural beauty of the land 


_ with trees and shrubbery, and to make sure 


that the home of no resident can ever be 
damaged by an unsightly or undesirable 
structure. Nearly every structure that 
rises in Palo Verde is exactly the type of 
structure that the Spaniards would have 
built when they first came to California. 
The same insistence on the preservation 
of beauty, the adoption of suitable archi- 
tecture and the utter undesirability of per- 
sons who are willing to force poorly built 
and badly designed structures on their 
neighbors has gained an unbreakable foot- 
hold along the beautiful hill slopes and 
valleys in the shadow of Mt. Lowe and Mt. 
Wilson on the outskirts of Pasadena. 


Farther to the north, only a few hours south | 


of San Francisco, one finds the same thing 
occurring on the historic Monterey Penin- 
sula. The ancient town of Monterey itself 
has interlarded its beautiful and well pre- 
served adobes with some of the most de- 
pressing products, in stores and homes, of 
the cupola era; but across the peninsula, 
where the hill slopes rise abruptly from the 
silver crescent of Pebble Beach, and the 
contorted limbs of the Monterey cypress 
cling desperately to their last stronghold, 
all the loveliness of one of California’s love- 
liest spots has been preserved by rigid 
restrictions; and all the genius of the mis- 
sion builders has been perpetuated in homes 
to which California’s leading architects 
have devoted their talents. 

Greatest of all the examples of Califor- 
nia’s war on the ugliness and stupidity of 
the cupola era, however, is found in the city 
of Santa Barbara. Of all the California 
towns Santa Barbara was possibly most 
suitably situated for a well-executed leap 
at the throat of the dullness and common- 
placeness and grime and turmoil that over- 
whelmed and strangled so much beauty, 
peace and civic character in almost every 
city in America. Lying in a bowl in the hills 
and facing the beautiful Channel Islands 
across a stretch of pearl-blue water, she was 
sheltered both from storms by land and 
storms by sea. Father Junipero Serra built 
the great gray mission here, and the soldiers 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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You are assured a cool, comfortable, full powered car Brel 
hottest summer day, a car that will take the stiffest hills, ; 
long stretches of sand or mud, haul the overloads, or wh 
mile after mile at high speed--without a sign of overheati)| 
quent refilling of radiator becomes a thing of the past. Re 
are reduced. In winter freezing is retarded. 

This pump fits all Fords including late 1926 models, does no 
impede regular cooling system--greatly speeds up circulat 
stallation is a simple fifteen minute job. No pump installati; 
be easier. No standard part or accessory need be altered oy 
to accommodate it. Fits and looks like standard equipment- 
made and will last as long as the car itself. 
A cool motor means more power, more comfort in summer } 
and a longer lived car. Oil and alcohol saved is a worthwh j 


A Larger Size for Fordsons 
In principle and in efficiency the Hastings Nims Pump for Ford | 
tors is the same as the model for Fords, enlarged to handleals 
Thousands are in use on Fords and Fordsons ctis rere 
Model for all Ford cars and trucks . . 
Model for Fordson Tractors . . . . . . 
At your dealer's or furnished direct on receipt of price. 


Hastings Oil Circulating Piston Ri: 
Have made a friend of every user.. They end motor; 
.° excess carbon and make your motor run smoo' b 
ing surplus oil to crankcase. Your garage man! 
u value and will make installation. \ 

Each Hastings Oil Circulating and Dubl-Test Pisi 
is tested in a solid ring gauge for roundness ¢ 
Individually inspected for flatness, thickness and 
Special complete sets’ for Fords. 
Oil Circulating Rings, each . . . . 
Dubl-Test Rings, each 
Hastings Real Glass 
Windows for All Ford Cars 
Fords, old or new, benefit by replacing rear 
curtain celluloid with Hastings Real Glass _" 
Windows. Keep out wind, dust and rain. a 
Give clear vision. Easily put on. Over fmm 
2,000,000 sold. At your accessory dealer's. CY, 


Set of one ortwo . . $ .80 ® 
Look for the name on the frame. \ 
(Dealers: Write for complete information on Hasting: a 
HASTINGS MANUFACTURING 
320 East Mill St. Hastings, 


abe beauty of CRACKPROOF g 
hose (SUNPROOF is the same h 
with a red cover) is more than ‘s 
deep.” Its attractive appearance ist 
the visible indication of the qual 
—the durability—the strength ba 
built into every foot. 

This sturdy garden hose is ae 
tured under a process originated E 
Pioneer Rubber Mills five years ago. 106 
there are more than 2,000,000 users 
CRACKPROOF or SUNPROOF garden 
in the United States. Bi 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supplyyou. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILI 


345-353 Sacramento Street z= 
San Francisco, Calif., U. S. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose ink 


Pusha warm bottle IN 
and OUT comes a Cold one 
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Cold Bottle Comes 


Out HERE—The 
* RIGHT Flavor always 
on Top. 


Ice lasts twice as long, 
because lid usually 
raised only 2 or 3 times 
a week when more ice 
is put in. 


72 More bottles in Re- 
serve(9 each of 8 differ- 
ent flavors). Attendant 
can tell at a glance 
when stock of any 
flavor is low. 


Warm Bottle goes 


in HERE—Each 
Flavor in Its Own 
Channel—72Bot- 


tlesalways COLD 


Cork insulated, roomy 
ice chamber keeps heat 
out and cold in. 


ell 7 Cold Drinks Where You 


Now Serve One 


ry 


oto of Burba Allen Drug Co. 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


Id 5 Eeises per Week — 
Now Sells 75 


‘ay Filling Station, Sardis, Miss., 
, “‘Liquid Cooler has increased our 
¥ bottled drinks from 5 to 10 cases a 
lo 75 cases a week.” 


t Y. Turner Jr., Coca-Cola Bottling 
Marshalltown, Ia., writes, ‘‘The man 
he Liquid Cooler gets all the business. 
"Ss we have installed show increases as 
5 780% . One dealer ordered 78 cases first 
Prior to this was using only 10 cases.” 


§ & Gairther, Minerva, Ky., write, 
SS increased 300%. Ice Saving, 60%.” 
Rkshank Tobacco Store, Dallas, Tex., 
. “Heavy insulation cut ice bill in half 
with increased business, and double 
§ quickly paid for the Liquid Cooler.” 


Sutton, Traverse City, Mich., writes, 
'35 cases in 2 hours from one Liquid 
‘ral Northern District Fair. Two 
d Coolers sold more goods jirst 3 days 
Wl other concessions.” 


. Siegel, Chicago, Ill., writes, “ Profits 
1 a day for the first 10 days." 


144 Bottles Always Sorted by Flavors — 
Warm Ones Turn Ice-Cold as They Pass Through This Cooler 


Earns $10 to $30 a Day Clear! 


6 Months to Pay at 35c a Day 


This 3-Second dispenser and cooler isa product 
of a 7 million dollar concern—the Liquid Carbonic 
Co., the world’s largest makers of the gas that 
charges all bottled drinks with life and sparkle. So 
do not hesitate to send the coupon by next mail 
for Free Book of photos and actual profit records. 

Over 16,000 Liquid Coolers all over America are 
raking in the drink money for wide-awake dealers. 

Some dealers have made the first down pay- 
ment of $40 from the profits of ONE day’s sales. 

Thousands of dealers have paid for the Liquid 
Cooler with the profits from one day’s business 
a month for six months. 

It is not unusual for the Liquid Cooler to bring 
$100 profit—its entire purchase price—the 
first 10 days. 

Some dealers have paid for theirs from the 
first FIVE days’ profits. 

And many, like the Sanitary Market, Waco, 
Texas, refused to handle bottled drinks until 
they saw this quick, tidy, compact trade winner. 


The Right Flavor Always Right 
on Top and COLD! 


Pusha warm bottle in and out comesa COLD one 
—that’s the easy way the Liquid Cooler works. 

Nine bottles of each flavor are sorted in sepa- 
rate tubes, eight tubes in all—each tube its own 
flavor. So there’s 72 bottles always cold, and 
the right flavor always right on top. 


You can’t run short. For reserve rack above 
holds 72 more. One glance tells you when any 
flavor gets low. 


See Why It Draws Crowds 

Good Spenders come again and again for that 
REAL COLD bottle served clean and quick. 
They know the man with the Liquid Cooler al- 
ways has the flavor they want— Orange, Grape, 
Coca-Cola, Root Beer—whatever it is. They 
know they’re not forced to take some “second 
choice’’ because their favorite is all gone. And 
they like to watch the Liquid Cooler in action. 


Fit for the Finest Place 


Liquid Cooler occupies only 30 x 35 inches of 
floor space—the biggest payer per square foot 
known to trade. 

A handsome fixture in buff enamel with flash- 
ing nickel trim, solidly built of wood and metal. 
Bottle Tubes encircle roomy ice chamber that is 
free to use for other things. 


Last Offer this Season—Hurry! 


This is our last offer this season. There’s no doubt 
about what the Liquid Cooler will do, so clip the 
coupon now and send by next mail. No obligation. 
Accept our book ‘‘ Buried Treasure,”’ Free. If you 
have sold bottled drinks you’ll see that the money 
you’ve madeisn’t amarker to what youcan make. 

If you haven’t sold bottled drinks, this book 
will start you on the road to new riches. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC COMPANY 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Dept. 7-S, Chicago, III. 


Makers of Red Diamond Gas which puts the life and sparkle in Soda Water—also of Fillers, Carbonators, Soakers and 
other machinery for the manufacture of Carbonated Beverages 


“J OF} n° of 


1 


12. 


‘ ‘ 2 12 Reasons 
M With Fewer Clerks and 50% Less Ice | wivigccohne ahead 


bought it 


. Draws Crowds of Good 


Spenders. 


. Sales Gain 100% to 700%. 
. Earns up to $675 a month, 


and more. 


. Saves 2 to % of the ice. 
. Saves 60% of the floor space. 


. Saves clerk hire. 


. 3-Second Service—Serve 7 


Where You Now Serve One. 


. Flavors All Sorted—no fum- 


bling among unassorted bot- 
tles. 


. Noplunging hands in icy water. 


. Only COLD bottles can be 


served. 


Shows you how many bottles 
of each flavor in stock—you 
can’t run short. 


Reserve supply assorted by 
flavors in handy rack on top. 


WwW 


The Liquid Carbonic Co., Dept. 7-S 
3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Bottler’s Name 


and easy terms on the Liquid Bottle 


THE 


and every window 
TROUBLE-PROOF 


because Silver Lake Sash 


(Reg. U.S. Pat, Off.) 


Cord has been used 
throughout—the solid 


braided cord that is guar- 


In the handy 50c package 
(with illustrated direc- 
tions) for replacements; 
and in 100-ft. hanks for 
quantity use. Insist upon 
the genuine Silver Lake— 
the name stamped on 
every foot, 


anteed for 20 years. 


SILVER LAKE CO. 
310 Nevada St. 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


Newtonville, Mass. 


From Hardware and Builders’ Supply Stores 


© 1926, S.L. Co. 


Silver Lake Sash Cord 


LOOK FOR THE NAME STAMPED ON EVERY FOOT OF CORD 


$131.00 in One Month 
Without Leaving Home! 


fees 2 femmes [fj eee laf aes aheeaolfo (ames [em fa 
g THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 422 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How can I make my spare hours pay? No obligation in asking. 
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| Street 


__ Age 
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| Be N B. WADE is a subscription representative 
in a little Massachusetts town. In a single 
month, not long ago, he earned exactly $131.00 
without leaving his home! How? 

He earned this extra money by telephoning to 
many of his friends and neighbors and by writing 
personal letters to others. He told them that he 
represented The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman and would be glad to forward their orders. 


Some sent him new subscriptions, others their re- 
newals—Mr,. Wade’s total profits were $131.00. 


Extra Money for You too! 


Whether you live in a small town or a large city; 
whether you are 18 years of age or 80; whether at one 
time you have days to spare or only an hour or so—we’d 
like to make you the same cash offer we made Mr. Wade. 

Shall we send you all the interesting details? Then 
just get your scissors and clip the coupon above. 


Leon B. Wade 


of Massachusetts 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

of Spain were housed in a presidio near by. 
A town sprang up—a beautiful town of low- 
roofed and wide-verandaed adobes, set in 
riotous masses of flowers, of picturesque 
streets looking out on the blue Pacific, and 
of tiny alleys leading into tree-shaded 
courts in which the sword repairers and the 
armor makers and the booterers and the 
mantilla makers offered their wares. Spurs 
clanked on the uneven cobbles; close- 
shawled sefioritas accompanied their duen- 
nas with downcast eyes; brown-robed 
Franciscans moved calmly through the 
crowds. Of all the famous brands of hospi- 
tality in old California, the hospitality of 
Santa Barbara was the most celebrated. 

Years passed, as years have a habit of 
doing. To the Santa Barbara slopes, look- 
ing out over the same pearl-blue strip of 
ocean to the same hazy-blue sides of the 
Channel islands, came Americans in search 
of warmth and peace and beauty—Amer- 
icans of wealth, traveled Americans of taste 
and culture and refinement. The town of 
Santa Barbara grew. On State Street— 
Santa Barbara’s old Estado—rose business 
houses of smooth-textured brick and some- 
what poisonous-colored tile, and boxlike 
structures of wood with false square fronts. 
The street became a bucolic street; a new 
and raw and makeshift street; a hick street, 
as the saying goes. 

Some of the ancient adobes stood in the 
way of progress. Santa Barbara’s sterling 
business men looked at them indifferently, 
and mildly wondered whether a mud house 
had any value. Obviously not; so the 
houses vanished. Elaborate structures of 
nice smooth brick replaced them, or de- 
lightfully involved wooden structures with 
Gothie towers and late Etruscan porte- 
cochéres and medieval doorways and 
James K. Polk piazzas. 

The campaign tosave the missions spread 
up and down the state. The Community 
Arts Association came into existence in 
Santa Barbara’in 1920 for the purpose of 
affording training and expression in drama 
and the allied arts. The members kept on 
rubbing the dust out of their eyes and 


| watching a few more ancient adobes vanish 


before the heavy foot of progress. In 1921, 
the Community Arts Association started a 
music branch and watched the rise of a few 
more samples of cupola-era architecture. 
In 1922, the association started what is 
known as the Plans and Planting Com- 
mittee, and the work of rescuing Santa 
Barbara from the engulfing fog of the cu- 
pola era was on in earnest. 


The Carnegie Grant 


It might be interpolated at this point 
that in October, 1922, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation made a grant of $25,000 a year for 
five years to the Community Arts As- 
sociation of Santa Barbara. Dr. Henry 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, explained that the income of the 
Carnegie endowment was for the general use 
of ‘promoting the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States.” 

“Tn making this grant,’’ said Doctor 
Pritchett, ‘‘the Carnegie corporation had 
in mind the direct work of the Community 
Arts Association in the community, both 
for the appreciation of beauty among its 
inhabitants in their homes, their gardens, 
their streets and public buildings, and also 
instruction to children in the schools, to 
youth and to adults in such selected courses 
as seemed most available for the use and 
instruction of the community. The direct 
purpose of the gift was to aid in establish- 
ing an association whose work would make 
for a wider appreciation of beauty on the 
one hand and for a trained and technical 
skill on the other. The trustees of the cor- 
poration believed that the accomplishment 
of these two objects could not fail to con- 
tribute to the usefulness and the happiness 
of the inhabitants not only of this city and 
of this region but of the country; and that a 
demonstration of a codperative community 
arts association in one community would be 


July i 


both stimulating and helpful to tt 
cause in other communities.” | 

The association began its work | y 
sistently dinning into the ears olf 
Barbara merchants the enormous e} 
cial value that the city would ha) 
tourist attraction if it preserved init 
and public buildings the Spanistt 
tions that it had inherited from Fath, 
pero Serra and the Spaniards wh! 
it. It then provided a great objec; 
by expanding a group of old §; 
adobe houses—dull and dilapidateds) 0 
enough before the architectural yy 
Jimmy Craig was waved over ther- 
El] Paseo, a quadrangle of studi 
shops that for beauty and pictures: 
is second to no group of small builc) 
any country in the world. 


America the Beautiful? 


Travelers from all parts of the ¢ 
promptly poured down the side sté 
which the entrance to El Paseo is |}; 
and viewed with low cries of delight tp 
floored restaurant, the spotless whit) 
with their bright red roofs, the lit 
conies and the grassy quadrangle, |¢ 
gallery where the city’s artists exhibh|t 
work, the shops with leaded windo}, 
offices and exhibits of the Plans and 
ing Committee, and its scores of raj 
and unexpected features. 

Here and there through the city) 
chant remodeled his shop to conf 
California-Spanish architecture. Th) 
munity Arts Association worked outn 
house plans in the Spanish style, ; 
bored assiduously to make the comik 
discard the ugly and retain only thix 
Ugliness and the ruining of the co 
natural beauty were persistently deni 
as terrible and unforgivable sins. We 
in conjunction with the National/ 
mittee for the Restriction of Ok 
Advertising, the Community Arts Ae 
tion saw that every resident in andis 


to Santa Barbara had directly put 


the query: “America the beautil 
the ugly?” » | 
“America,” said its bulletins, “ai 


day on wheels.” 

“The stream of automobile traf it 
at an incredible rate.” 

“Tt trails the commerce of the ¢ 
every highway.” 

“Tt turns our quiet roads of ruré 
into ugly business streets.” 

“Tf you would have America beé 
tell business to respect beauty.” 

“Buy your gas from the bes 
filling station and your food f 
stand that is attractive, not ugly. 

“Tnsist that the signboards 
swept off the landscape and confil 
commercial districts, where the 
injure scenery, civic beauty or re 
values.” 


_By early 1925 the work of ne * 


change a little. t 

Opposite E] Paseo stood the whi 
ish building of the Daily News. 
Lobero Theater, the Little Town 
the University Club—remodeled int 
Spanish beauty from one of the mo 
rible examples of cupola architectur 
seen—and many private homes had 
Santa Barbara a distinctive flavor. 

A city-planning commission h 
out and adopted a zone ordinal 
imposed restrictions as to the us 
height of buildings, the location of p 
garages and kindred matters. The 
Barbara papers were passionately @ ad 
ing architectural reforms. > 

Late in March, 1925, the Santa B 
Morning Press editorially queried th 
ple of the city in the following |] D 
words: 


“Tf every building along each si 
State Street, from the wharf to th 
end, was in ‘Colonial Mission, would 
worth anything to Santa “— 


The city would be the most famous in 
hworld and people would come here by 


't here as a result. } 
[hen why not make it that way? 
/t can’t be done in a week, a month or a 
¢; but some day all of State Street can 
snt an unbroken appearance in archi- 
sire typical of Santa Barbara and suit- 
» to its surroundings. 
‘\]l that is necessary is for every owner 
" operty to keep the idea in mind when 
ing new buildings and for others to 
|v the system when making alterations 
pairs. 
)wners of the old Central Bank build- 
¢it the northwest corner of State and 
¢a Guerra streets have demonstrated 
ft can be done. They took a typical 
4, Street bank building, such as might 
sen in probably a thousand cities in the 
12d States, and converted it into some- 
j that can be seen in few places outside 
‘inta Barbara. They have added to the 
ty of Santa Barbara, have enhanced 
¢ own property, and have welded an- 
} link into the chain of progress toward 
ail that will place Santa Barbara in a 
a distinct from anything else in the 
od States. 
‘ebuilding Santa Barbara in con- 
‘ty with its history and traditions has 
ides toit. The city is made more beau- 
‘or our own people and more appealing 
urists. The latter mean dollars for 
Wi Barbara. It is necessary to talk to 
0 people in terms of dollars. There are 
w7s an esthetic few in any community 
would do the right thing because it is 
: or looks right, but the great majority 
j see the financial value of a thing. To 
etter, what can offer more appeal than 
|ng about a uniform Santa Barbara, a 
1, Barbara that is different; one that 
limake every visitor talk and others 
n here to see? 
Te can keep our traditions, build a city 
3 beautiful and one that we can enjoy, 
t the same time one that will draw 
e here to see it and live in the spell of 
arms; or we can build as they build 
where, be like every other city and not 
‘attract a remark from a passing 
‘tae? 


a 


; 
: 


| Nature Makes an Assist 


anta Barbara will never be a great 
‘ercial city, because there is no coun- 
/\rrounding it of sufficient size to make 
\eat shipping point. It can never bea 
“manufacturing city, because it hasn’t 
‘om, nor has it the rail transportation. 
santa Barbara can be the greatest 
(tion center in the country. And it can 
ve that by making itself attractive to 
fs seeking recreation, rest and beauty. 
Tact people we must have things they 
@) look at and conditions under which 
ed to live. That means beauty. 

1e most beautiful woman, adorned 
actively, attracts little notice. Santa 
ra has the setting for a beautiful city. 
¢eople can adorn it appropriately and 
vaste and make the world admire, or 
can array it garishly and force the 
to pass us by as it passes millions of 
garish commonplace places.” 


+ stage having thus been set, the 
Niunity Arts Association received un- 
ied assistance—assistance that would 
bly have been refused if it had been 
pnd ahead of its arrival. On June 29, 
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1925, Santa Barbara was attacked by an 
earthquake of considerable violence and 
persistence, and when the dust clouds had 
subsided many ugly and badly constructed 
buildings—and ugliness and bad construc- 
tion almost invariably go together—on 
Santa Barbara’s Estado lay in ruins. 

It is also worthy of note that the beauti- 
ful new buildings in the California-Spanish 
style, designed by good architects and con- 
structed out of honest materials by honest 
contractors, were undamaged. This state 
of affairs has always existed in California, 
and will always continue to exist. Properly 
constructed buildings are almost never 
damaged by earthquakes. Those that 
suffer are usually the cheap, the gimcrack, 
the shoddy, the dishonest—and the stupid. 

Immediately after the earthquake the 
city, spurred on by the Community Arts 
Association, set up an Architectural Board 
of Review consisting of J. E. White, chair- 
man; William A. Edwards, George Wash- 
ington Smith, Carleton M. Winslow; and 
Bernhard Hoffman, secretary. To this 
Board of Review the business men of 
Santa Barbara came with their plans for 
rebuilding, and the Board of Review sug- 
gested and argued and altered and other- 
wise labored so that the entire business 
section of the city might be a harmonious 
whole along California-Spanish lines. 

Laundries, roundhouses, factories, rail- 
road offices, shoe shops, cafeterias and 
every other sort of shop submitted gladly 
to the suggestions of the Board of Review. 
An occasional citizen emitted deafening 


roars at the idea of using California- | 


Spanish architecture, saying that he wanted 
something purely American. Investigation 
usually showed that he wanted Des Moines- 
Queen Anne, and a brief argument soon 
sufficed to bring him into line. 


Santa Barbara Reborn 


By the first few days of 1926, when the 
good citizens of Santa Barbara were hoeing 
around their rosebushes and their snap- 
dragons and their heliotrope bushes and 
what not, in preparation for the arrival of 
the Garden Clubs of America later in the 
spring, Santa Barbara’s main street pos- 
sessed a rare beauty and charm. 

Irregular white facades, embellished 
with occasional wooden balconies, shone in 
the warm winter sun. Orange sailcloth 
awnings, hanging loose across the win- 
dows, moved idly in the mild breezes. The 
names of the shops, or of their owners, or 
of the commodity which they offered for 
sale, were set in dull wrought-iron letters 
across the shops’ white fronts. Occasional 
arcade fronts increased the sidewalk space. 
Electric-light poles had vanished, and at 
night each shop glowed with a white flood 
of indirect lighting. Here and there a re- 
calcitrant shop owner had disfigured the 
front of his place of business with crude 
electric signs or near-Spanish eyebrows; 
but from day to day he was waxing more 
and more uncomfortable under the scorn- 
ful gaze of his fellow townsmen. 

If the spirit of the Community Arts As- 
sociation goes abroad in the land the 
cupola era is doomed. With the experience 
of Santa Barbara as a model, no community 
of intelligence and determination—even 
though it lacks earthquake codperation in 
the elimination of ugliness—needs to de- 
spair of ultimately recovering at least a part 
of the beauty and the architectural heritage 
that the stupid, careless and ignorant peo- 
ple of the cupola era did their best to wreck 
for themselves and for posterity. 
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LORSHEIM SHOE 


ities 


For sport or outing there 
is nothing smarter than a 
Florsheim two-tone low shoe. 
Gives a rich touch of color 
to your attire. A style of the 

finer kind for the man 

who cares. 
Style S-160 

Bocklet ‘Styles of the Times” on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


HE sterling dependabil- 

ity of Universal Cooler 
—inevitable result of its in- 
built quality,simplicity of de- 
sign and positive automatic 
action—is commending it 
everywhere to dealers and 


users alike, Often, too, is eg 


wonder expressed that 
so fine a product should 
be so moderate in price. 


Typical 
Basement Installation 
Cooling unit in your pres- 
ent ice box. ompressor 
and motor unit in basement. 


The Universal Cooler / 
fills a universal need / 


bik 


Universal Cooler is supplied 
either in quality self-con- 
tained metal units or in 
electrical refrigerating units 
which can be installed in 
practically any ice box. 
Units are available for as low 
as $190 f.0.b. Detroit. A few 
desirable territories are 
still available for the 
right type of dealer. 


MEMO 


Write today to Universal 
Cooler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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) HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia’’ has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 


Prepared only by 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


What Do YOU Say to 
Selling a Day for $12? 


“T wrote you for 
your offer because 
I thought I could 
make a little ‘side 
money’ during my 
vacation,’ writes 
Shirl H. Stewart, 
Montana. 


*T do not know yet 
what my best day’s 
profit will be (he 
had bonus still 
to come when he 
wrote) but I think 
it will amount to 
between $12 and 
$15. Perhaps I 
will do better with 
more experience.”’ 


F you have a few spare hours that you would exchange for 
casH, let us outline the Curtis subscription agency plan for 


you. Is there any reason why you should not do as well as 
Mr. Stewart? Experience not necessary. You needn’t spend a 
cent. Mail the handy messenger below éoday. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


406 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Send me your spare-time cash offer. I’ll look it over. 


Name— ss 


Street. 


THE SATURDAY 
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FISHIN’ FOR 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“slick”? and leap viciously at the baited 
hooks. 

I know of few jobs harder than a day of 
bluefish trolling when the fish are biting. I 
have stood in the boat for hours hauling in 
one line after another, unhooking and cast- 
ing out again until I was utterly exhausted. 
In one morning I have worn out three pairs 
of workman’s canvas gloves at this task. 
When the schools are large, there may be 
many boats trolling in the same area. The 
fisherman must be careful then, not: to cut 
across another’s lines, or to entangle his 
own. Bitter feuds have arisen over such 
accidents. Occasionally one may see a lone 
troller. He stands, facing backward in the 
stern of his boat, guiding it by holding the 
tiller between his knees. As he can only 
guess where he is heading, such a fisherman 
is a constant menace to others near by and 
is curtly discouraged. Ifa troller’s lines are 
cut by a carelessly operated boat the com- 
mon reprisal is to cut the offender’s lines 
by steering across them in turn. 

Occasionally Enoch and I found aschool 
of bluefish that didn’t need trolling to at- 
tract them. Then we worked furiously. In 
the midst of such a school we used barbless 
hooks, for time was too precious to waste 
in working the barb out of a fish’s jaw. 
Landing the fish, flipping it from the hook, 
rebaiting and casting overboard. became 
almost one motion and lasted without ces- 
sation until the school disappeared as 
mysteriously as it had come. 

Sometimes, though less often now than 
formerly, the hungry hoards of bluefish 
come close to shore. They may be heralded 
by a frightened vanguard of menhaden and 
other fish, so terrified that they leap onto 


| the dry beach to escape their insatiable foes. 


In the old days the discovery of such a 


| school meant that every man near the 


beach dropped whatever he was doing to 
hook or net bluefish. Near our town was a 
community famous for its piety. Old- 
timers there have told me that the arrival 
of a school of bluefish was enough to break 


| up even their Sunday services. Somehow, 
| in the midst of the sermon, 
| spread that the bluefish were in. One by 


word would 


one, then, the deacons and elders walked 


_ furtively, with the soft, quiet tread of the 


leopard, toward the door, until the pastor 
was preaching to a congregation composed 
exclusively of seandalized womenfolk. But 
the pastor wasn’t worried. He knew his 
flock and his community. Down at.the 
edge of the surf he could find those missing 
worshipers, engrossed, with hand line and 
net, in a business that was not beneath the 
earliest and best of the Disciples. 


The Boatman Turns Mechanic 


There were other than bluefish in the 
wide waters to which our chugging motor- 
boat bore us. The flashing bonito, like its 
cousin, the bluefish, an insatiable hunter; 
the striped bass, a strong, powerful fighter, 
which bites from April to November; the 
drum,a hard-tugging ground feeder; the cod, 
a winter fish, heavy but meek; the king- 
fish, swift and beautiful; the mackerel; the 
leaping tuna—all were played for or fought 
with out there among the wonders of the 
deep. Sometimes we saw whales, for they 
are by no means unknown off the Jersey 
Coast. We gave them wide steerageway. 

Today such small-boat shoresmen as 
Enoch and I are disappearing from the 
beaches. The industry is too big—it has felt 
the grip of organized capital. Some are go- 
ing on the smacks and steam trawlers of the 
big fisheries, some are taking dulljobs ashore, 
some—former comrades whisper—are driv- 
ing sporty roadsters and buying expen- 
sive radios after running their small boats 
to and fro at dead of night between outlying 
boats from the Bahamas and darkened 
trucks ashore. With them will disappear, 
soon, many fear, the finest seaman of them 
all—the line fisherman from the daring, 
graceful fishing smacks. The bank trawler 


certain color each day. When they ret 
at night they repainted it so we woul 
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and the pound nets, they say, may 
mately eliminate skilled labor from fi 
and make of its hardy crews mere gs 

chanics, tending boilers and winches mk 
ing nets and gutting the catch. Tr 
skippers say they can develop satisfac 
deck hands in one or two trips. It t 
lifetime and possibly generations of 
forbears to make a hand-line fisherr 

Perhaps this is as it should be, for no’ 
doubts that modern methods are mor 
cient. Next to agriculture the fisheri 
the most important source of human 
and the race grows ever larger and hun 

Certainly the fish are helping to m 
demand in a variety of ways. The 
eaten fresh. They are preserved by r 
ing, canning, salting, pickling, sm 
Those that are not edible are madam 
fertilizer and meal. 

Isinglass is manufactured from the 
bladders of some fish. Skins from | 
are utilized for gluemanufacture. Thesg 
of sharks are tanned into leather. § 
are used, sometimes, in the manufaej 
of pearl essence. 


Gregarious Fishermen 


Harvesting this yield of the sea, the 
in the United States and Alaska alone si 
154,000 men. Their equipment, accord 
to recent government figures, represei 
investment of approximately $182,000, 
includes nearly 6000 vessels of five to 
or over; more than 54,000 power, sa 
rowboats, and fishery apparatus valuet 
about $17,000,000. Their annual yi 
2,600,000,000 pounds has a value 1 
fishermen of $85,000,000. More than 
per cent of the catch comes fror 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

The hand-line fishermen of today! 
no means limited to those who pt 
from shore in small boats. From 
dle Atlantic States ports as from yr 
England, a hand-line fishery may s 
a schooner or steamer carrying a 
or more dories. On the run to and 
the fishing grounds the small boa 
nested on the deck. When the gi 
are reached they go overboard, wi 4 
man in a dory operating two or thre 
in water from fifteen to fifty fathom: 
The dory man averages two trips 
from the mother ship, starting his fii 
fore sunrise. When the schools aren 
thick he may make as many as fout 
returning each time with a loaded 
Like the boatman who puts out from 
he baits with clams, menhaden and 
foods. 

On prolific grounds one can at tin 
hundreds of these dories within a 
area. Near them may be deck har 
smacks—ships whose fishermen cas 
the deck. Fishing is basically a greg 
trade. There seems always to be ror 
more lines. It is possible that fish bite 
they see others biting. This may beh 
they are both nearsighted and gree 
one fish knows another has a temp 
of food, he follows and tries to get 
left, or another snack near by. Perhap 
is why the hand-line fisherman, or thee 
so often finds two fish on his line wh 
starts pulling in. 

Nevertheless, many professional 
men hate company. I have seen bo 
resort to all sorts of tricks to throw 
off the trail. If they are making a 
catch and see another boat app: 
they may drop an anchor withas 
attached and leave the spot to return 
later. I remember two trollers who 
phenomenal catches of bluefish one s¢ 
We all tried to learn their secret, bu 
Finally it came out somehow that 
painted their squid—an artificial b 


learn the method. By the time the ot 
shoresmen had caught the trick, that ¢ 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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Are Comparative 
Sales An Index 
To Merit? 


There are more Minneapolis Heat 
Regulators in use than all other auto- 
matic heat controlling devices com- 
bined—and this leadership has obtain- 
ed, without interruption, for 41 years! 
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Whether your home is heated by coal, 
coke, gas, or oil, if you are without auto- 
matic heat regulation you are sacrificing 
both comfort and convenience and paying _ 
for your neglect besides through higher _ 
fuel bills. End this sacrifice today. Install 
the heat regulator that the American pub- a 
lic has voted the most satisfactory for any MANY MINNEAPOLIS-77 
type of heating plant — the Minneapolis. BY. ‘SEVEN JEWEL 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation- 
wide organization with branch offices in principal cities and experi- 
enced dealers in almost every community. Branch and distributing 
offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, © 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Hartford, Conn. 
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Mail This Coupon Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, 
2803 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me full information regarding auto- 
matic heat control and a copy of your free instruction 
book for home-owners, “The Proper Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant.’’ I have checked below the 
kind of fuel I am using or considering: 
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Accuracy is Law in the Weldon, Wil- 
liams and Lick plant. We have specialized 
in numbered ticket and coupon book 
printing for more than 27 years. We 
serve regularly thousands of amusement 
enterprises and industrial coupon book 
users --- many of the best-known in the 
United States. This is proof of our ac- 
curacy and dependability. We print a 
complete line of tickets and coupon 
books, including your needs. Samples 
and quotations furnished without obli- 
gation. Write us on your letterhead. 


WELDON, 


WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Ticket and Coupon Book Headquarters 
Favorably Known the World Over 
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If you own a 1925 or 1926 
Packard you oil spring 
shackles and every other 
bearing under the car daily 
—in a moment’s time—by 
one pull of a plunger from 
the driver’s seat. 


Packard cars have the Bijur Sys- 
tem of Chassis Lubrication. Later 
on other cars will have it. Can- 
not be attached—must be built in 
by the manufacturer. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
no longer appealed to the bluefish. At least 
they didn’t bite on it. 

When a smack comes in heavily loaded 
rival fishermen always attempt to learn 
where the big catch was made. But the 
successful ones are evasive. If it is a hand- 
line schooner efforts will be made to pump 
the crew, but this, too, is generally fruitless. 
Often the first vessel in has a good load of 
fish. The buyers, representing the fish 
markets, will ask how the other ships made 
out. No one ever knows. It is, of course, 
to the interest of the fisherman to create 
the impression that his is the only success- 
ful ship, for this may boost the price. 

The so-called trawl line, or long line, is 
another effective type of hand-line fishing 
gear. The vessels which carry these seek 
chiefly the ground fish, such as haddock, 
cod and hake. Most of them sail from New 
England, but the Middle Atlantic States, 
particularly New York, send many out. A 
trawl-line fishing boat may: carry from 
twelve to sixteen dories, each supplied with 
from four to six tubs of trawl and each tub 
holding a line carrying about 500 hooks. 
Two men are assigned to a dory. When the 
presence of fish is discovered the small boats 
put out. One man rows, the second casts a 
buoy from the stern, then’ carefully feeds 
out the coiled line with its dangling hooks 
until the entire trawl has been set. Thus a 
string of hundreds of baited hooks, hanging 
at intervals of about five feet, awaits the 
fish. Sometimes the trawl lines are set 
overnight; sometimes the fish are removed 
the day the trawl has been set. When fish 
are running plentifully the trawl may be 
under-run, which means unhooking the 


eatch and rebaiting without pulling the ' 


trawl. When the trawls are hauled aboard 
they are re-coiled carefully in the tubs in 
such a way as to make rebaiting and un- 
winding easy. It is a process requiring 
rare skill and long experience. 

The trawl-line fisheries, like the hand- 


| liners, operate largely on the share system. 


A fisherman, by this method, receives a 
salary of perhaps forty dollars a month and 


; a share of his catch. Naturally there is 


often keen rivalry between the dory crews 
to be high boat, or the greatest earner. 
There is, too, an urgent desire to sail under 
the right sort of skipper, for on his judg- 
ment and experience—his ability to smell 
the fish—depends the success of the trip. 
Except on a few banks the trawl line is 


| gradually supplanting the hand line among 


line fishermen. 


Impounding the Fish 


To me the line fisherman has seemed 
ever the most picturesque member of this 
ancient profession. But in comparison with 
a net fisherman he is by far the less produc- 
tive. While the New Jersey hand and 
trawl-line fishermen took 4,500,000 pounds 
from their coastal waters in 1921, the purse 
seines took 14,000,000 pounds, and the 
pound nets and weirs 46,000,000. The 
pound net is considered by many of its op- 
ponents the most ruthless enemy of edible 
fish yet devised by man, which is perhaps 
another way of saying it is the most effec- 
tive fishing gear. It is a form of fish trap, 
consisting of a stationary net fastened to 
stakes driven into the sea bottom. It 
has been opposed by sportsmen and many 
fish conservationists, who protest that 
it catches all the fish swimming within 
its limits; that one pound may produce 
from 150 to 200 barrels a day; that it takes, 
among others, the spawning fish, and thus 
decreases not only the present but the fu- 
ture supply. Efforts to declare a closed 
season on pound nets have been answered 
by commercial fishermen with the state- 
ment that they must keep the pounds in 
action constantly to supply the market de- 
mand. The same opposition has developed 
and the same answer has been made in 
reference to purse seining. 

The pound fishermen are in many ways 
a class by themselves. Formerly they were 
of American stock. Today, on the New 
Jersey coast, at least, they are largely 
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foreign-born, working, perhaps, under an 
American skipper. The men live in perma- 
nent barracks on the shore near the pound, 
sleeping usually in bunks. They visit the 
net daily. When I was temporarily with 
such a crew some years ago, we had a thirty- 
foot, eight-oared boat of the type formerly 
used by the Coast Guard. In this we pulled 
through the surf and some three miles more 
out tothenet. Ourskipper was a huge, raw- 
boned, former line fisherman. I shall always 
remember him, a Vikinglike figure, as, rub- 
ber booted and in oil skins, he stood on the 
wide stern seat, handling a huge oar as a 
rudder and driving his boatful of straining 
rowers head-on into the curling combers. 
Now the work has softened a bit. Many 
of the pound boats I have seen recently are 
equipped with gasoline motors. Some of 
the nets are less than a‘half mile out, some 
are five miles out. I have seen nets within 


a few hundred yards of shore, where the | 


boatmen who operated them never touched 
an oar. They used what they call a 
““pulling-out line’’—a long rope stretched 
from a pound stake to a stake on shore. 
The boatmen simply grasped this line and 
pulled the boat hand over hand to the net. 


The Bane of Net Fishers 


At the net itself the process has not 
changed. Standing on the thwarts of their 
boat or balancing precariously on the gun- 
wale, the men hook their fingers into the 
coarse meshes of the net and pull it up 
slowly. As this process continues hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of fish are packed in 
a mass in the small pocket that remains 
near the surface of the water. There are 
few more beautiful sights than this shim- 
mering mass of color, twisting and squirm- 
ing under the early sun. Every type of sea 
life found in the Middle Atlantic Coast 
waters may be in that net—alewife, blue- 
fish, drum, hake, herring, mackerel, tuna, 
turtle, as well as the coarser menhaden, 
sea robin, shark, skate, ray, king crab, or 
squid. 

The hatred that mankind the world over 
feels for the shark has in the past found ex- 
pression also among the pound fishermen. 
They have had good reason for that hatred. 
Along with the food fishes the shark finds 


| Locktiteifyou 


its way into the pound net. Sometimes it is | 
content to stay there and gorge itself on the | 


accumulated catch. Sometimes it tears 
through the net, damaging equipment as 
well as opening a way of escape to hundreds 
of other fish. Its appetite seems insatiable. 
I have seen the pound net drawn up with 
a huge shark in it apparently still eating 
greedily as it was pulled to the surface, al- 


though it may have been gasping in that | 


mass of smaller fry. 

It is fascinating to watch a group of 
pound fishermen balancing on the edge of 
the boat while they fight with pitchforks or 
boat hooks a giant thresher shark, which 
may reach a length of fifteen feet. There 
are many big as well as small sharks in the 
Middle Atlantic waters. Specimens of the 
tiger shark, which sometimes attains thirty 
feet, have been caught off Cape May, Sea 
Isle City and Beesleys Point in New Jersey. 
The basking shark, the dusky shark, the 


brown shark, the great white shark, fierce | 


and voracious wolves of the sea, have been 
caught on those fishing grounds. 
Sometimes the squid, a species of cuttle- 
fish, finds its way into the nets and battles 
in its own strange fashion the alien fisher- 
men. The squid is the originator of the 
smoke screen. He defends himself by shoot- 
ing out a black, inky liquid hiding him from 
view in the darkened water. I have seen a 
squid spray the faces and clothes of the 
pound fishermen until they looked like 
stokers from the coalhole. The squid has 


little commercial value, although it supplies | 


excellent bait. Some of the foreign fisher- 
men consider the tips of their tentacles a 


rare delicacy. They will bite them off raw | 


as they haul the squid out of the net, and 
swallow the repellent morsel with evident 
pleasure. 

Both the shark and the squid are now 


regarded with more tolerance by fishermen | 
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than was the former custom. There is a 
large foreign-born element in the big cities 
which is not averse to either as food. In- 
stead of being destroyed as pests, many 
such fish are now sent to market. 

Greater than the catches of the pounds, 
however, are those of the menhaden steam- 
ers. Of all the wonders of the deep, there is 
to my mind none to surpass the lowly men- 
haden. This fish, a member of the herring 
family, is found along the Atlantic Sea- 
board from Maine to Florida, under many 
aliases, including pogy, hardhead, bony 
fish, mossbunker, bugfish, fatback, shiner, 
and the like. Its average length is from ten 


| to twelve inches; its weight a little less 


than a pound. Menhaden are not popular 
as food, although they have been sold 
fresh, salted and canned. They are, how- 
ever, of tremendous economic importance 
to man, because of their oil and their use as 
fertilizer. They are of greater importance 
to other fish, because they are the peren- 
nial, unlimited food supply, the moving 
free-lunch counter of the sea. They seem 
infinite in number. They are the prey of 
every predatory fish that swims the At- 
lantic waters. They travel in schools acres 
in extent, and are constantly attended by 


_ dog sharks, bluefish and similar enemies. 


Sometimes certain species of whale come 
from beneath and gulp huge mouthfuls. On 
the mouths and gills of the menhaden them- 
selves fasten, at times, peculiar parasites, 
which take toll of all the food which the host 
swallows. After all these enemies have 
taken their share comes man with his 
steamers and nets, and loads tons of them 
aboard by machinery. 

Nature, in her scheme of things, seems 
to have cast the menhaden exclusively in 
the réle of martyr. Apparently its only 
province is to die that other species may 
live. It assures our fish supply, it fertilizes 
our farms, it feeds our stock, it gives us oil 
for soap, for candles, for paint, for leather 
dressing, for a variety of other industrial 
uses. One scientist has traced its service to 


| mankind back hundreds of thousands of 


years to advance the theory that the men- 
haden with other marine life is the source 
of all petroleum deposits. Where oil wells 
gush forth to make Lo, the poor Indian, a 
rich man, or to cause acrimonious diplo- 
matic conversations, there, he suggests, 
once swam millions and millions of menha- 
den, to be swallowed in some vast cataclysm 
of Nature and held in storage until the ma- 
chinery of men demanded their oil. 


A Finny Martyr 


The menhaden make their appearance 
on the North Atlantic Coast in early spring 
and remain until autumn. Their immense 
schools swim close to the surface, the fish 
packed closely together. As thousands of 
fins cut the surface of the water, they cause 
a gentle but unmistakable ripple which can 
be seen for miles from the crow’s nest of a 
vessel. 

Today, I suspect, the schools are smaller 
than in the past. There is on record the 
testimony of an old seaman who said he 
once met a school two miles wide and forty 
miles long and sailed through it. These im- 
mense schools drift along from morning to 
night, with their mouths at the surface. 
G. Brown Goode, former Commissioner of 
Fisheries, who studied them, believed that 
with their widely expanded jaws and the 
complicated straining apparatus formed by 
their gill rakers, they are able to gather nu- 
tritious food which is floating on the surface. 

“Tt is not hard,” reported Goode, “to 
surmise the menhaden’s place in nature; 
swarming our waters in countless myriads, 
swimming in closely packed, unwieldy 
masses, helpless as flocks of sheep, close to 
the surface and at the mercy of any enemy, 
destitute of means of defense or offense, 
their mission is unmistakably to be eaten. 
In the economy of nature certain orders of 
terrestrial animals, feeding entirely upon 
vegetable substances, seem intended for 
one purpose—to elaborate simpler mate- 
rials into the nitrogenous substances neces- 
sary for the food of other animals which are 
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wholly or in part carnivorous in their diet. 
So the menhaden, deriving its own sub- 
sistence from otherwise unutilized organic 
matter, is preéminently a meat-producing 
machine. Man takes from the water an- 
nually 600,000,000 or 700,000,000 of these 
fish, weighing from 250,000 to 300,000 tons, 
but his indebtedness to the menhaden does 
not end here. When he brings upon his 
table bluefish, bonitos, weakfish, swordfish, 
bass, codfish, which is he eating? Usually 
nothing but menhaden!”’ 

Goode’s report was written years ago. 
Meanwhile the catch has increased enor- 
mously. In 1923, for example, the fifty- 
two American factories engaged in the 
manufacture of fish oil, scrap and meal 


from menhaden utilized 1,110,291,427 fish, | 
weighing 666,174,873 pounds. Their pro- | Yy 
duction of dry scrap and meal, used as | § 
animal feed and fertilizer, totaled 43,452 | 


tons, valued at $2,029,406; of wet or acidu- 
lated scrap—preserved fertilizer—44,935 
tons, valued at $1,064,870; of oil, 7,461,365 
gallons, valued at $3,316,277. The total 
value of menhaden products in 1923 
amounted to $6,410,553. 


Pulling the Purse Strings 


Menhaden are captured in purse seines— 
nets which can be dropped in a circle around 
a school, then closed at the bottom with a 


purse string in such a way as to make es- | 


cape impossible. The seines I have seen are 
from 300 to 400 yards long and about twenty 
yards deep, with 1.75-inch mesh. Cork floats 
buoy up the top edge. At the bottom are 
brass rings about four inches in diameter, 
weighing a pound and a half apiece, through 
which the purse line passes. These seines 
are carried on steamers which customarily 
put out early each morning and return to 
the factory at night. Almost every sea- 
shore visitor has seen these ships, re- 
sembling large tugboats, steaming within a 
few miles of the coast, where the menhaden 
usually run. The boats are built with 
quarters forward, the engines, boilers and 
bunkers toward the stern, leaving a large 
hold in the middle for the dumping of the 
fish. Their capacity may be as high as 
1,500,000 fish. 

The steamers carry purse or seine boats 
about thirty feet long and striker boats 
about twelve feet long. When the lookout, 
watching from the crow’s nest high on the 
mast, sights the telltale ripple which means 
a school of fish, the seine boats are lowered 
away and the striker boat pulls off in ad- 
vance to keep track of the fish and to inform 
the captain by signals the direction in which 
they are moving. The captain is usually in 
charge of one of the seine boats and the 
mate at the helm of the other. Each of the 
seine boats carries half of the seine. As 
their oarsmen row rapidly in wide curves to 
surround the fish the striker gets a position 
on the opposite side of the school and at- 
tempts to cut off escape of the fish by 
splashing the water with an oar. Finally 
the two seine boats meet. Then the tom, a 
lead weight of about 300 pounds, is attached 
to lines and dropped overboard to hold the 
ends of the net as it is pursed. 

Firmly imprisoned in the net, the school 
then is held until the steamer pulls up 
alongside. From the deck of the vessel 
drops the bailing net, a bag about four feet 
deep, held in a circular frame of iron four 
feet in diameter, and swung on a boom. 
Down into the squirming mass of fish dips 
this net, and lifts the captive thousands 
into the hold of the steamer. By this 
method the fish may be handled at the rate 
of 500,000 an hour. 

As the fish tumble into the hold the cook 
usually stands near by with a long hook, 
with which he nips out for the ship’s mess 
whatever edible species may appear. The 
captains are instructed not to take food 
fish, but a few—menhaden men insist very 
few—are, of course, scooped up as they 
feed on the edges of the school when the 
strike is made. Sometimes hours of work 
results only in a stab. That means the set 
was made, but the net was found empty 
when pursed. Sometimes a pullback occurs. 
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Neater Lawn-Less Work 


wails LAWNMOWER 
, \ Amazing new invention 


. makes lawn cutting 


\ 50% EASIER 


INTAMOWER; 


TEST AT 
OUR RISK 


A new, easy way to cut lawns! At last the 


perfect lawn mower! No more back- 
breaking hand work about trees and shrub- 
bery. No more ragged fringes along walls. 


This amazing new MONTAMOWER, the 
result of 10 years’ scientific perfecting, 
banishes the hard work of lawn mowing. 
Cuts closely, trimly, clear to trees, shrubs, 
etc. Trims grass to length recommended 
by Government bulletin. So light a child 
or woman can run it easily. But durable 
and strong, built for years of service. 


The Montamower weighs only 71% lbs! 
Montamower is built of finest steel—cut- 
ters last two to four 


years without re- 
placing or sharpen- 
ing. And then 


they can be replaced 
like razor blades, at 
amazing low cost. 


As Easy to 
Handle as 
! 
a Rake! Unlike ordinary mower 
This new Monta- Montamower trims 


cleanly right up to walls, 


mower can be car- fences, etc 
; 5 


ried easily in your 
hand. Mows down 
the grass with per- 
fect evenness and al- 
most silently. As 
easy to use asarake. 
It is not built, how- 
ever, for coarse weed 


and long, tough 
grass, nor for use in 
wet, swampy or 


loose, sandy ground. 
Such a machine, we 
believe, is mechan- 
ically impossible. 


Montamower leaves no 
fringe around trees to be 
cut by hand. 


TRY 10 DAYS 


Thousands of users of the Montamower praise 
it. “It is a world beater'’—Edward Walch, 
Remus, Mich. ‘‘Used Montamower all last 
year. Would not take a hundred dollars for it 
now if I could not replace it. It does everything 
that can be done with the ordinary mower and 
is worth its price as a trimmer alone'’—Frank 
A. Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. Such is the 
general opinion of this wonderful new mower. 


And so certain are we that you will be just as 
enthusiastic, just as delighted, we want you to 
try the Montamower at our risk. If after 10 
days’ thorough test you are not satisfied, return 
the machine in good condition and your money 
will be refunded without question. But act to- 
day. Know the pleasure of this new way to cut 
your lawn, this new way to keep your lawn trim 
and beautiful. Send money order, check or ex- 
press money order for $15 and the machine will 
be sent prepaid. Or C. O. D. if you wish—pay 
the postman $15 plus a few cents postage. Mail 
the coupon while it is before you. 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 
Dept. 2-H, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Export Dept., 19 West 44th St., New York 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO., 

Dept. 2-H, 150 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Enclosed find remittance of $15 for which send me 
one Montamower prepaid. It is understood that if 


I return this machine in good condition within 
106 days my money will be refunded. 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


| EEE 
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It took me 
just 6 minutes 


Makes a 
Perfect Patch 


to plaster that ugly hole 


1X minutes was all it took from the 

time I picked up the box of this won- 
derful Rutland Patching Plaster, to patch 
up that unsightly hole in the wall. The 
plaster is so easy to use. It comes all ready 
to mix—just like flour. You merely add 
water and use.” 


Rutland Patching Plaster does not dry or 
“‘set’’ instantly. The patch will not shrink; 
it will not crack, crumble or fall out. You 
can paper over it afterwards, and it will 
not “spot through’’. 


Get it at any paint, wall-paper or hardware 
store. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon 
below. Send no money. We will send 
you a 214 lb. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man30c,plus postage on 
delivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Company, Dept. 
B15,Rutland, Vermont. 


Patching Plaster 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. B15, Rutland, Vermont. | 
| 
| 


Send me 2) lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. 


Ends Paring 


Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


‘T°OUCH the most painful corn with this 

amazing liquid. In three seconds all 
the pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. 
You wear tight shoes, dance, walk again 
in comfort! 

No paring or cutting—that is dangerous. 
Besides the corn then comes back. This way 
loosens it. Soon you peel the whole corn off 
like dead skin. Works alike on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
method. Doctors approve it as safe and gentle. 
Millions employ it to gain quick relief. There 
is no other like it. 

Ask for ‘‘Gets-It’’ at your druggist’s. Money 
back if not delighted. There are imitations. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS-IT” 
PATENTS. : 


for Inspection & ences Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


World’s 
Fastest Way 


Write for free Guide Books and 
Bee OF INVENTION BLANK”, 
end model or sketch of invention 
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That means the fish disappeared before the 
net encircled them. A set can customarily 
be made and pursed in about forty minutes. 
After a sufficient catch has been made the 
steamer puts back to the factory, where the 
fish are unloaded and the involved and 
odorous process of converting them into the 
materials of commerce begins. There are 
ships which begin the process on board, but 
these are recent and relatively few. 

The steam trawler is another effective 
piece of fishing gear. The word trawler 
has many definitions. To the average 
fisherman it is applied—erroneously, any 
etymologist will assure you—to a fishing 


| eraft which moves exclusively under steam 


or gasoline power in contradistinction to 
eraft propelled by sail or carrying merely 
auxiliary engines. Sometimes the trawl-line 
or long-line fishing craft is called a trawler. 
Actually a trawler, as its name suggests, is a 
boat which drags a net along the bottom of 
the sea. The trawler, in this sense, is more 
popular in European than in American 
waters, but its use is spreading here, prin- 
cipally off New England, where lie our most 
productive fishing shoals. There the otter 
trawlis popular. Reports for 1923 show that 


| thirty-three otter-trawl vessels landed at 
| Boston, Gloucester and Portland 54,298,- 


289 pounds of fish, valued at $1,696,321, 
more than 31 per cent of the quantity and 
24 per cent of the value of the total catch 
landed by fishing vessels at those ports 
during the year. The use of the trawler of 


| this type is gradually spreading south- 
| ward. 


The average trawler steaming out of the 
New England ports is a vessel of about 115 
feet, with gross tonnage ranging from 250 
to a little less than 300. The trawling 
winch is forward of the wheelhouse and 
consists of two power-driven drums oper- 
ating the wire cables of the net. The trawl 
is a conical, baglike net, held open by two 
boards so arranged that the pressure of the 
water causes them to spread apart. The 
net is about 150 feet long, with the mesh 
growing gradually smaller toward the end. 
It is towed along the bottom at from two 
| to three miles an hour, and is frequently 
emptied and dropped over again. Another 
| form is the beam trawl, in which the bag 
| net is attached to a beam with iron runners 
at the ends to keep the net extended and 


| prevent it from burying into the sea bottom. 


Still a third type, used principally abroad, 
consists of a net drawn between two vessels 


| moving in a parallel course about 250 yards 


| operator. 


apart. 


Carrying Coals to Newcastle 


In recent years the trawlers and other 


| steam-operated fishing boats have worked 
| almost a revolution in the fishing industry. 


Some ships carry, in addition to the regular 
equipment and crew, a wireless outfit and 
When a big haul is made they 
flash the news to owners at home. 

The effectiveness of modern methods has 
naturally aroused among conservationists 
fear for the future supply of favorite fish. 
This has been answered partially by plans 
for protecting our marine resources by legis- 


| lation, by fish culture, by transplanting 


dwindling species, and by propaganda seek- 
ing to popularize certain fish now plentiful 
but in little demand. The serious nature of 
the problem was pointed out a year ago by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
when he called a special conference of repre- 
sentatives of the states concerned. 

“The difficulty of the Atlantic Sea- 
board,’ he said at that time, ‘‘rests with 
the divided authority, as between the 
states. Fish do not recognize state lines, 
and no one state can of its own action give 
adequate protection to any single one of our 
Atlantic Coast species. 

“Thirty years ago the annual take of 
shad in the states from Georgia to New 
York was over 50,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 

“But from overfishing the catch has 
steadily decreased until during the last few 
years it has averaged less than 13,000,000 
pounds per annum. They sell for about 
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$1.75 a fish. Towns and villages which 
formerly thrived upon them are growing 
poorer and poorer by the loss of livelihood. 

““Now here comes the sardonic humor. 
The Federal Bureau of Fisheries trans- 
planted young shad into California, where 
there was never a shad before. Under the 
careful protection of the California Fish 
Commission they thrived, until this year 
California will ship about 2,000,000 pounds 
on ice 3000 miles into the Atlantic Sea- 
board States, where they are solemnly sold 
as the great and rare delicacy of the 
Atlantic waters.” 

All this is, of course, as important to the 
housewife as to the conservationist. But 
there is one problem which, so far as I have 
observed, causes her still greater concern — 
how to tell whether or not a fish is fresh. 

There are many methods. The quickest 
is to look at the fish’s eyes. If they are un- 
duly gray and sunken, that fish shouldn’t 
go on the table. If the gills have lost their 
characteristic color—usually red—and are 
gray and slimy, the fish has not only been 
out of the water three or four days but has 
been kept at too high a temperature in the 
interval. If there is still doubt, a major 
operation with the kitchen knife will bring 
forth further evidence. If the fish is fresh 
it is hard to strip the flesh from the back- 
bone; if it is stale the flesh comes off 
readily. In extreme cases there is always 
the infallible sense of smell. The nose, like 
the professional, doesn’t pretend to give 
that fish a chance. 


A Sportsman by Accident 


Then, too, progressivism has hit the fish 
business, with the result that everywhere 
modern practices are being adopted to give 
the housewife what she wants and in a way 
to give her the least trouble. Fish are now 
being handled with greater care than ever 
before, to insure their freshness and dis- 
tinetive flavors. 

Once, back in 1917, I was learning with 


-several thousand others how to hunt the 


elusive tin fish, more widely known as the 
submarine. Our group was to hunt it in 
seaplanes, and we practiced daily over a 
prescribed training course off the southern 
tip of Florida. 

On one leg of the course bulked a small 
sea corral known among student pilots as 
the Turtle Farm. It consisted of thick 
logs driven into the sandy bottom of shal- 
low water in such a way as to form an in- 
closure roughly rectangular in form. In 
this pen were imprisoned scores of the huge 
green turtles of Southern Florida, awaiting 
their call for the soup of the evening. 

One day I had some minor ignition 
trouble not far from the Turtle Farm and 
made a landing on the water to correct it. 
As I worked the wind blew my bus toward 
one side of the stockade. Just before touch- 
ing it I walked out on the edge of a wing, 
then stepped on the logs to ward the plane 
off and avoid damaging the delicate struts 
or the fabric. Unfortunately I was near 
one corner of the stockade, and suddenly 
the breeze whipped the tail of the plane 
around. Quickly I gripped the first hold I 
could to keep the ship from drifting away. 
It was a thin wire supporting one of the 
aileron horns. As I tugged, the wire 
snapped, and I plunged backward, down 
among those big turtles whose sharp and 
powerful beaks can shear like a pair of giant 
scissors. 

No acrobat ever leaped from his mat 
more quickly than I climbed from the 
waters of that sea corral to the tops of the 
logs. But my troubles weren’t over. The 
plane was drifting away, and there was 
nothing to do but swim for it. I knew that 
sharks frequently prowled those Southern 
waters—big sharks too. I tried to forget 
about them as I dived over and splashed 
the fastest crawl I knew toward the drifting 
pontoon. I made it without further inci- 
dent, finished up my repair job and flew 
back to the station. 

But that, I have since reflected, was the 
only time I ever gave the fish a sporting 
chance. 
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natural playground. 
hill and glen, forest, lake a 
stream....scenes of enchanti 
beauty and infinite variety; . 


—days of glorious sunshine. 
breezes.... nights of solve sleep... 
grance oft pine and balsam.... health; 


—trout, bass, game fish in abounding et 


await your lure in pure cool waters; 


- cooli 
owe f 


— good roads, appetizing meals 
recreation want anticipated .. 
with Nature to provide the ‘Settin 
never-to-be-forgotten holiday. 


Our booklet —“Your Vacati 
Ontario” —and our Road Ma 
Ontario are yours for the asking. 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Toronto, Canada 


sete 
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A Word to Women 


Many of our most successful subs 
earners are women. Busy mothers and 
makers, lots of them, earn up to $2 a 
for spare time. No experience needed 

investment but a postage stamp. | 
line, without obligation, to The Curtis 
lishing Company, 421 Independer 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvan 


Pitisburqh. Bg. 


Commissions Paid Daily 


Part time representatives can easily increa‘ 
come $30 weeklyin spare time.Full time people 


$250.29 Monthly 5500 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and ¥ 
known line of “‘Made-to-Order” Perso 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in 
demand among Banks, Business, Society an 
fessional people. For full ‘details and exclusive terr 

ADDRESS DEPT: A 
The Process Engraving Co.,! 
Troy at 2ist. St., icq 


Jo SIGN OW 


The way an electric sign is MAN 
is for all the world to see, Replace ord 
switch with 10-Day TORK CL! 
Turns lights on & OFF regularly at 
set. No attendance needed, in 
and up, Stocked in Ioo cities 
Write for “SIGN LOGI 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New’ 


CAMPER’S GUIDE 


Send For Free Copy At Once 
Contains 80 Pages of Valuable — 
Motor Camping Information — 


te 
MODELL’S S.w York crry 


All-wool made to measure clothes at $25. W. te 


HOMELAND TAILORINGCO. Inc. (0 
218 to 220 E. Lexington St., Baltim« 


Atte ase RIDGE 
beet Ai BC OF BRIDGE 
HEY —— FI 


y ANNA G. RICH 
Beary ESS 219 Boulevard of the Allies, Pi 


BOOKLET FR 


PATENTS HIGHEST REF! 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS A! 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,W. 
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SERS SEARS TREE A RT I A A A rt PED 


The trend of industry 
is decidedly toward 
Cutler-Hammer Push 
Button Control, Merely 
a touch of the proper 
button right at the 
machine starts, accel- 
erates, decelerates, © 
regulates the speed or 
stops the motor as re- 
quired. The controller 
is placed in any safe, 
convenient location. 
Saves time, affords 
better control and pro- 
vides greater safety—a 
logicalstebinadvance. 


= 
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dustrial Efficiency 


ae ‘ ees | 


A Adee 


fotors by themselves are only 


copy today. 


The economies that electric power brings 
to industry depend on correct motor control 


Ir seems so simple—and yet in so many plants this basic 
truth is often neglected. 


Motors by themselves are only brute force! 


Engrave it on the minds of the men who design your 
equipment. Burn it into the memory of those who specify 
—those who buy. For today. it is the battle cry in the 
fight to reduce manufacturing costs! 


Every motor you put into service offers the opportunity 
of minimum operating expense. It can save in power costs. 
It can speed up production. It can save in labor—that ma- 
jor item of manufacturing burden. But you are trifling with 
opportunity if you leave these possible economies to chance 
—these economies that result not from the mere installation 
of motors, but from the production efficiency you are able 
to obtain through the perfect control of their brute force. 


Competitive conditions today demand the accurate pow- 
ering of equipment. Plan your drives considering the work 
to be done. That means the choice of motor control equip- 
ment first—choice of the type of control equipment that 


affords maximum speed of production—that ties in closest 
with the manual operations involved. The proper type of 
motor can then be selected to give maximum results. 


Carry this story to the men of your plant! Have them 
check the motors you have in service. Like many other 
plants, you will find that modern motor control on many 
existing drives will pay for itself in a few months—and 
then add steadily to profits. 

If you desire, Cutler-Hammer field engineers will gladly 
counsel with your plant men or consulting engineers to 
determine where savings may be obtained—to show them 
the latest control equipment available for every need. 
Their recommendations are based on more than thirty 
years’ experience. This service is also offered for the plan- 
ning of new drives, and their co-operation does not place 
you under any expense or obligation. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1259 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


This booklet ‘Industry's 
Electrical Progress’’ puts 
into concise, interesting 
form the story of savings 
through modern motor 
control. Write for your 


brute force 


Depends on Electrical Control 
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This May Look 
A Bit Complicated 


But It’s Well Worth 


Following Through 


The Land Department of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway used a black and white page in 
the December, 1925,and January, 1926, issues 
of The Country Gentleman, and similar space 
in the corresponding issues of two other na- 
tional farm papers. 


This is what happened, measured by inquiries 
received in the following four months. 


Jan. Feb. March Total | 

587 31 (Dec.) 9 (Dec.) 

The Country Gentleman 80 (Dec.) | 64 (Jan.) 32 Jan.) 
667 95 41 1248 
191 21 (Dec.) 0 (Dec.) 

Second Farm Paper _71 (Dec.) | 63 (Jan.) 9 Jan.) 
262 84 e) 543 
169 2 (Dec.) O (Dec.) 

Third Farm Paper 19 (Dec.) | 30 Jan.) © Jan.) 
188 SZ 0 


In brief, The Country Gentleman produced 
about 58% of the traceable returns—though 
it received only a little over 25% of the 
money expended by the Northern Pacific on 
this campaign. 


»¢QUItTY (jentlem 


The Modern Farm Paper 


More than 1,200,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Mechanical Hand 


THAT CRANKS YOUR CAR 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on a large majority of the world’s automobiles— 
and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. 
It is the automatic connecting link between your 
electric starting motor and the engine of your au- 
tomobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes hold of 
the fly-wheel, cranks it, and then lets go. Eclipse 
also starts— 


Trucks, Buses, Tractors, Motor Boats, 
Coast Guard Vessels, Cruisers, Gasoline 
Rail Cars, Gasoline Locomotives, Fire 
Apparatus, Ambulances, Taxicabs and 
all kinds of prime movers. 


Spy 


(Fhe great gong at headquarters clamors its alarm—men 
jump to their posts—motors surge into life at the touch of the starter— 
and in an instant the modern motorized “fire department” goes roaring 
through the streets to save somebody’s property—perhaps yours! Quick 
starting—certain starting—are absolutely imperative in this and 
other emergency calls—and here again the world relies upon Eclipse. 


& Eclipse starter drives, in their several variations, are simple, sturdy and 
4 effective— insure maximum ease, convenience and dependability in starting 
i any gas engine. Throughout the world, “Eclipse at Elmira’ is known as an 
authority in this important field, and its products accepted as standard. 


cj ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY » Elmira, N. Y. 


th 
2 ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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WuRUIIZER 


REG U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Studio Player 


A Player Piano 
for the tiniest home 


Small—yes! Only four feet one inch 
high and just a little wider than its 
standard keyboard. Yet the Wurlitzer 
Studio Player uses all piano rolls, and 
has those rich, beautifully rounded 
tones that set Wurlitzer instruments 
apart from the mass. See it—hear it 
—play it yourself. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. COMPANY 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


SEN DoF OF} OF RB Eas @OReetO LO 


It contains beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Pianos and Players 
and shows how wonderfully these 
instruments fit into small rooms. 


Studio 
Players 


EXE 


Wurlitzer Studio Uprights, $295 and up. + + + + 


period o 


and up. Payments 


ending over a 
2% years. 


Studio Grands, $625. 


Other Wurlitzer Grands up to $5,000. 


All prices f. 0. 6. factory 
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bridge, where the first officer finds them 
signaling full speed astern to the engine 
room in mid-ocean, unlike cattle which 
would not, nor could not do such tricks nor 
couldn’t sing close harmony all night, and 
besides cattle are grateful for their food 
and if they do not like it they sleep on it 
and do not shove it down a steward’s neck 
nor throw boiled potatoes at their friends, 
unlike students which do and many more 
things beside and grumbling like a stow- 
away on a guano ship, so what I say is why 
don’t they stay home, and if the answer is 
that they haven’t got any homes, then the 
answer is the real-estate men should take a 
tip from the steamship companies and take 
over the tenement districts and advertise 
them Third Class Homes for Teachers, 
Students, Artists, and Literary Men, and 
by such a means they would put an end to 
the unrest and dissatisfaction which owing 
no doubt to Bolshevist propaganda among 
the classes who having no money because 
although on the one hand highly educated 
whereas those who are not, nevertheless, as 
I said before, why don’t they stay home? 
Yours very truly, 
JACK ADAMS. 
—Morris Bishop. 


His Error 


GOT a durn good skeer last night,” r 
lated Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
in the crossroads store. 
“How’d it happen?”’ asked ihe proprie- 
tor of the emporium. 
“Why, my baby, Rowdy, suddenly 
stopped erying, and I shore thought for a 
spell I’d plumb lost my hearing.” 


July 10, | 


For Phyllida, 
A.B., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D 


M* DEAR, you may delve in p 
As deeply, I’m sure, as you plea: 
I crave no excuse or apology a 
For your meter or two of degrees. 
I care not how well you be versed in 
The doctrines of Adler and Freud, 
Nor mind if you fathom the worst in : 
Dark subjects we used to avoid. 
On complex, subconscious, libido, 
You may pore te your dear heart’ 8 deli 
In private—but dining with me, do 
Be less erudite! 


I would not appear to disparage 
Your learning as crankish or queer, 
I make no contention that marriage 
Is the sole aim of woman’s career. — 
A knowledge of motives erotic, 
Of hungers suppressed and obscure, — 
Goes far to explain this chaotic 
And tenebrous world, I am sure. — 
No doubt the most odious fact is ; 
Much better confronted than hid—_ 


LO LE A a, i IS EB 


- In principle, yes, but in practice 


Let’s clamp down the lid! .. 


Let’s gossip of moonlight and flowers, 
Of drama—the frothier sort, y 

Of heat waves, humidity, showers, » 
Of boating and bathing and sport. 

I beg you, my dear, not to launch us 
On psychoanalysis—please ! - : 

I urge you to spare my subconscious— 
I blush with ridiculous ease. ' 

O pray, if you cherish my dutiful 
Obeisance, for once overcome 

Your Ph.D. complex. Be beautiful, — 
And pretend to bedumb! Ted @ 
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Watch the trunks — 
off the ships — 

at the stations — 

on baggage trucks — 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate? 

Users know. 


Why They Last— 


Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks 


WARDROBE TRUNK must perform several HARFMANN 
functions. It must be so convenient that its use eae 
is a pleasure. WARD ROBE 
TRUNKS 


It must afford complete protection against dust, dirt, 
wrinkle and rumple. 


: Then—also—it must wear—withstand the inevitable 
shocks and grind of ship and railroad travel. 


A Hartmann Wardrobe is built for convenience — 
for protection and for endurance. 


For two generations—nearly half a century—we’ve 
been making the class of trunks that we’re proud to 
have bear our signature. They wear because the 
name Hartmann insures wear. Ask any baggage 
master what he thinks of the Hartmann. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


& J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
< Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


f 


2y Hartmann’ Trunk Co. 
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ough as a Rhino’ 


YOu don’t care so much about toughness when a 
tire is new. And you may not think of toughness in 
the first few months of wear. It’s after the miles have 
mounted by thousands that you awaken to a real 
appreciation of the dividends the toughness of your 
Cupples Diamond Jubilee Balloon is paying you. Cupples 
Balloons are big and handsome. You are proud of their 
looks on your car. Their easy flexing quality gives you 
all the comfort you can ask. But the whole world loves 
a fighting heart, and it’s not just beauty and comfort, 
but the fight and the lasting power of honest 
rubber that will win you to Cupples all ‘round. ~~ 
Ask for Cupples Diamond Jubilee Cords when you next 
buy tires. Their toughness is the thing you'll remember. 


CUPPLES COMPANY : SAINT LOUIS 
A Nationats.Ins tii tution. Sin @e #195 5a 


noe Ninangee 


In addition to Cupples Diamon 
Jubilee Balloons, Truck and 

Heavy Cords, Cupples OverSi: 
Cords and Cupples Tubes- 
Cupples Company also make 
and guarantees the popular Exto 
line of tires and tubes—low i 
price—standard in performanc 


S TUBES RA 


ter TRY A RHINO BALL 
WITH A RHINO CLUBS 
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‘ousands of women are enthusias- 
pout Bon Ami Powder. They like 
tause this soft, scratchless cleanser 
them time and work in a new and 
enient Way. 

ith feir letters, they tell us that they 
Bon Ami Panay for many clean- 
Pots and pans of aluminum, 
Pei. and tin; the refrigerator; 
athtub—and many other things 
ade spotless in a few moments. 


| 
| 
| 


Of course, they 
also use their old 
friend, the handy 
BonAmi Cake, for 
cleaning win- 


painted wood- 
work, etc. 


you tried 
Ei OW 


dows, mirrors, | 


Bon sAniivern 
Cake or Powder 
form, is fine and ! 
delicate. It does 
not scratch off the 
dirt and grime, but 
simply blots it up 
withaminimum of 
efforton your part. 


for white shoes 


Easy to use! Easy on the hands! 
Easy on the surface it cleans! That’s 
why Bon Ami has been so great a 
favorite with housewives for more’ 
than thirty years. It’s unequalled for 
cleaning and polishing dozens of things 
around the house. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Bon Ami 
Dh 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer >> f 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


Motion Pictures 


SARS TIERS OIA ORE, 


Hold eye level or waist high 
—and just press the release. 


HE marvel of movies—personal movies—is now yours. 
Ciné-Kodak B gives you action for your screen just 
as easily as your Kodak or Brownie gives you prints for 


your album. 
Think of the fun of it. Train the lens, press the release 


and Baby’s antics, Jim’s golf; Clara’s dive, your vacation 
¥, g y 


} 


Bes adventures, are right on the reel for the screen. 
Om ae seme Movies you make yourself, and show yourself—that’s 
wre a thrill. 


The pictures are amazingly good. The cost is aston- 
ishingly low—about one-sixth as much as for ‘‘standard’’ 
movies. Safety film is used and the price includes finishing 
by Eastman experts in Eastman laboratories. 

Nor are personal pictures all there is to it. Kodascope 
Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of over four 
hundred subjects, professional photoplaysand feature films, 
that will make any evening one to be remembered. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 
f-6.5 lens, is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat /3.5, 
at an even hundred. The Kodascope C is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak (makes movies), 
Kodascope (projects movies), and screen—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet 
ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


Hold waist high or eye level 
—and just press the release. 
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DEL MONTE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open, cutting 
around side closely under 
top as shown below. 


SPECIAL NOTE— 
Ihree hours is best for 
freezing, as fruit then 
turns out in a perfect 
cylinder, If you prefer 
it harder, use more salt 
or freeze it longer; if 
softer—less salt or 

shorter freezing, 


SLICED PEACHES ~ PEACH HALVES 62s 


Let us send you our special 
recipe folder on **DeL 
Monte Frozen Fruits’’— 
together with a copy of 


‘¢The Det Monte Fruit 


Book.’’ Address Depart- 
ment 30, California Pack- 
ng Corporation, San 
Francisco, California 


many other Det Monte varieties—each makes one of 
the finest fruit ices you ever tasted! 
Only one precaution! Be sure it isa Det Montz Fruit you 


f 


reeze this way. There’are various grades of canned fruits on 
the market, but only the right quality will freeze satisfactorily. 


If you say Det Monte you are sure of results in advance. 
The fruit is always of the same consistency—the syrup 
always rich enough to freeze perfectly—and most important 
of all, sweet enough to taste right without other addition, 


just as it comes frozen from the can. 


~> For really cool refreshment any hot day ~ 


DEL MONTE 


FRUITS 


right in the 
can 
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She 


ally know America with 


an re its . ’ Outk ? 

ec its traditions, its historj, aye Now. 

Boston — one dnite charm; Uildings, 
gs Ps Ing Wom 


en, 


asked ‘Bostox, too ~ «+ + 
and salespeople in smart shops said :“ There is on 


SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 


UMMER folk flitting from 
cottages in Maine often stop 
in Boston to shop. 


Here they find lovely scarves 
of homespun and cashmere. 
Here on Boylston and Tremont 
Streets alone are more blouses 
than you would find in a day’s 
shopping in another city—for 
tailored wear is popular in Bos- 
ton, 


Characteristic of New Eng- 
land thrift is the exquisite qual- 
ity which will wear gracefully 
through one season into the 
next. Characteristic, too, is the 
advice which the salespeople 
give you about caring for these 
fine garments— 

“For safe cleansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh—use 
Ivory Soap,” is the recommen- 
dation of salespeoplein Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is else- 
where— in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. This fact was re- 
cently discovered by a young 
woman when she questioned 
them about the safest way to 
cleanse hosiery and sweaters and 
all kinds of feminine wearing 
apparel. 

In many cases, the salespeo- 
ple had not been instructed to 
make official recommendations. But in their desire to be 
of genuine service and to give advice which their own ex- 
perience and that of their customers had proved to be sound, 
they recommended Ivory with absolute confidence. “Ivory,” 
they said, “is as harmless as pure water itself.” 

“You would do well if you always laundered your sheer ho- 
siery in pure Ivoryand lukewarm water,’ was said in oneexclu- 
sive specialty shop. “Anything stronger than Ivory is likely 
to start the color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.” 


“For fine blouses, use Ivory 


thing you can use for delicate 
colors.” (Department store.) 


can find and it is safe for fine 
silks. As a matter of fact, it is 


(Large department store.) 


A conclusive test for a soap 
for delicate garments 
To choose a soap for fine gar- 


I use this soap on my face?” 
Ivory, of course, is so pure 
and mild that women have used 
it for generations for their com- 
plexionsand doctors recommend 
it for babies’ soft skin. So, in 
flake form or cake form, it is safe 
for any fabric or color that can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Rayon, the lustrous new 
fabric, so serviceable when dry, 
is, strangely enough, little more 
than half as strong when wet. 
So for rayon you need the gen- 
tlest possible cleanser—luke- 
warm suds of pure Ivory. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 


“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to pre- 
vent streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stock- 
ings Wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and 
fluffy.” A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” gives tested suggestions on these and many other 
subjects. It is free. Send a postcard to Section 25-GF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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the one soap I can use on my 
face —itneverirritates my skin.” 


ments, ask yourself: “Would — 


Soap or Ivory Flakes. They are ; 
equally good—really, the best — 


“There is nothing better than 
lvory. It is the purest soap you — 
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“In Pretty Good Shape,’’ He Told Himself Approvingly. 


ALTER OVERLOOK had an apart- 
ment on Highty-sixth Street, with 
an English butler, a French chef and 
a Japanese valet. His valet woke 
a quarter before eight o’clock and had 
sready for his feet when he stepped out of bed, and a dressing gown for his arms. 
bathroom he could hear the shower already running, and when he came back, 
itly tingling with hot water, cold water and coarse towel, the little Jap had other 
its ready. Overlook dressed almost indifferently, his thoughts already forward 
dusiness of the day. In the breakfast room the butler uncovered his eggs, poured 
‘ee, unfolded his newspaper. At the door below his Irish chauffeur had the town 
d Overlook relaxed in the sheltered,rear seat while the man picked his dexterous 
ywntown. He had given the valet a nod, the butler something like a bow; to the 
‘ur he spoke his first articulate word of the day. At the entrance to the towering 
g where his office was, he dismissed the man briefly. 

our o’clock,’’ he said, and the Irishman touched his cap and drove away. 

Office was antiseptic; an Oriental rug upon the floor, three chairs, a table with 
natical arrangements of books and magazines, a desk with a glass top, a dictating 
te upon a little stand, a ticker in the corner, two or three careful pictures upon 
Ils. He touched the third button and a young woman came in; a young woman 
nd inhuman beneath her enamel. Overlook was already seated; he looked up. 
tT. Harmon at 10:45,” she said. ‘“‘Mr. Holmes, Mr. Cash, Mr. Sigbert at 1:30. 
nks at a quarter of four.” 

srlook’s mouth moved in a faint grimace. ‘Cancel Mr. Jenks,’ he directed. 
ing man, Jenks; he was forever urging Overlook to go off fishing with him 
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“Built to Last, This Old House Was.’’ And He Went Wandering Among His Memories 


somewhere. Overlook was not in a fishing 
mood this day, nor like to be. 

The young woman had registered his in- 
structions; she now opened the leather folder 
under her arm and took from it a sheaf of 
letters, flat and ready for his eye. These she divided into two piles, laid tnem there 
before him. One pile was thick, but there were only two or three letters in the other. 
Overlook examined these first. The uppermost was from Randolph, somewhere in 
Montana: “If you ever take one look at this country you'll stay, Walter. I can show 
you some things ”” He laid it aside. The next was from Sims, in Diisseldorf. The 
cafés, said Sims, were very gay. Overlook lifted the third, and the young woman spoke 
coldly. 

“‘T was not sure where to put that one,’ 
ness.” 

Overlook glanced at it; his eyes ran it through. A letter scrawled in pencil, on cheap, 
lined paper, by an uncertain hand: 


“Dear Sir: Yes the hay is in. There was a stout crop, only not in your meadow. 
It’s all alders, and popple in the south end. It won’t hardly pay for cutting, but I put 
it in the barn. 

“The roof needs some shingles. 

“We've had a dry summer and a frost in July. 

“Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM LIEPSE 


’ 


she explained. “It seemed hardly busi- 


Pot RIDDLE.” 


Overlook read this to the end; and then, more slowly, he read it through a second 
time. The young woman shifted her position slightly, as though to suggest that this 
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was no hour for dreaming; nevertheless, Overlook’s eyes 
were clouded. He leaned back in his chair, staring at the 
penciled sheet. But he did not see it; he was seeing a 
morning a good many years ago. 


A meadow, long and narrow, with a road along one 
flank and a road across one end; and a deep, gentle stream, 
running moderately straight, along its other border. At 
the southern end the forest, second growth—poplar and 
birch and young hemlock and spruce and pine; and a boy 
grubbing out poplar seedlings 
and alder sprouts in the 
southern end of the meadow 
and along the stream side. 

The hay had been cut a 
fortnight before; and the 
ground, thus shorn, was 
baked dry by the summer 
sun; above it heat waves 
shimmered; there was a 
heavy yet a stimulating 
fragrance in the air. The 
boy was barefooted, and he 
moved cautiously in the 
stubble. The stumps of grass 
did not disturb him; but 
here and there the mower 
had cut off alder sprouts, and 
their ends were painful. His 
grubbing hoe was none too 
sharp, but he did not greatly 
care. If he were not at this 
work, there would be other 
tasks for him to do; so he 
worked indolently yet con- 
tinuously, looking north 
along the meadow now and 
then toward the low white 
house beyond the road. Once 
he saw, up beyond the house, 
a great hawk soaring in wide 
circles across the valley, 
hunting on tireless wing; and 
he paused in his labors to 
watch the hawk, until a man 
came out of the kitchen door 
of the distant house and 
made a compelling gesture 
toward him. Then he went 

to work again. 

The man was his father; 
and from the house half a 
mile away his father could 
see the whole breadth of the 
meadow, except here and 
therein the small bends of the 
stream, where the trees along 
the water formed a screen. 
The boy remembered this; 
and he worked his way into 
one of these bends, out of 
sight. There was a deep pool 
here. He heard something 
splashing in the pool; and he 
crept up on hands and knees 
to peer-over the high bank, 
and saw another boy in the 
water, half submerged, pad- 
dling like a dog. 

The boy on the bank 
grinned, and reached down 
under the sod and got a hand- 
ful of earth, full of loose gravel, and flung it spatteringly 
down upon the other boy. The other boy’s fat back was 
freckled with it; his round face turned upward in swift 
and pained astonishment. 

When he saw who had flung the dirt, however, he held 
no malice; only called softly, “Hello, Walt. Come on in! 
It’s just as warm!”’ 

The boy on the bank stood up and made two contortions 
and his garments fell from him; he slid cautiously down 
into the water. It was deep and pleasantly cool; and 
upon the sandy bottom there was a little slime, pleasant 
between the toes. One needed only to avoid the submerged 
stubs here and there. The two disported together, ducking 
and snorting and splashing, forgetting after a while to sub- 
due their voices. So by and by a man appeared upon the 
farther bank and stood there grimly for a moment before 
they perceived him, and then he stripped a switch from the 
alder at his side. This sound the fat boy heard, and looked, 
and saw, and in a curious silent panic sprinted out of the 
water toward his clothes. The switch drew a red welt 
across the back of his fat legs as he ran; and the other boy 


fled up the dirt bank to his own side of the stream, and 
was in his clothes and grubbing again almost instantly. 
The fat boy who got the whipping was Pot Riddle. 


Overlook roused himself and began to dictate, and fin- 
ished; and the young woman folded her notebook and 
moved toward the door. He spoke to her in a thoughtful 
tone. 

“Never mind canceling Mr. Jenks’ appointment,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll see him if I can.’ 


He Still Hesitated, Wishing to Hold Her, Unwilling to Go. ‘(Remember When We Went to School 
Up at the Corner?’’ He Asked 


And she nodded and disappeared. She had taken the 
other letters with her; but he kept Pot Riddle’s by him. 
He had had letters from Pot before, during the fifteen 
years or so since he left the valley. Not many of them, but 
a few. A dozen years ago Pot had first written, to say 
that the elder Riddle was dead. ‘‘I’ll go ahead and look 
after the place for you the same as he did, if you want,” Pot 
assured Overlook, and Overlook authorized him to do so. 

Once or twice since, Pot had written him for money— 
small sums—thirty-two dollars and ten-cents for taxes; 
ten dollars and fourteen cents; twenty-two and a half 
dollars. Usually the hay Pot cut onthe old farm was 
sufficient to pay its upkeep. There was never any surplus, 
and Overlook had sometimes thought he might as well sell 
the place and forget it. But it had a way of coming back 
to his thoughts more and more frequently these later years. 
This year, for the first time, something had prompted him 
to write to Pot and ask whether the hay had been cut. 
This letter was Pot’s reply. } 

He put it in his pocket and addressed himself to the 
business of the day; addressed, that is to say, the surface 
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of his thoughts, his outward actions and demean 
was, somehow, not much interested; he had donea 
the same things so often before. An absurdly monc 
business, this trafficking in money after it ceasec 
money to a man. In the first years there had be 
desperate and sweating thrill of the gamble and the 
ant satisfaction of watching three digits grow to f 
five, to six. Now, even while he talked to Holm 
Cash and Sigbert about the affair which would in 
six to seven, his inner thoughts were playing wi 
amusing way of sta 
case. 

“Seven digits in 
years,” he meditated 
sically. ‘‘A digit eye 
years. Seven now; ani 
two years from now 
then nine.” 

But a little later, wh 
attention which thej 
demanded was relax 
other aspect of te. 
struck him. “ButIh 
digits when I starte 
Born with them. T 
in fact.’”’ And he wo 
whether he would give 
these digits with which 
been born for one of 
he had so painfully ae 

“What do you say?’ 
demanded; and Oy 
realized that this wi 
second time Cash ha 
the question, and he 
himself to be attentiy 
more, to be crisp and 
and decisive. 

But before they wer 
he began to be sleepy 
when they rose to go} 
casually, ‘‘I’m going t 
a rest after this—take 
weeks off. Haven’t hac 
cation in fifteen years 

Holmes asked doub 
“How about the Int 
Traction? That’s goj 
blow up this summer.” 

“Someone else can 
it,”’ Overlook told him. 
going fishing.” 

“T say,” Cash sugg 
“why not go out to Col 
and have a look at tha 
site? Good rest for yor 
good business too.” 

But Overlook shoo 
head, sent them away, 
curious sense of freedor 
a little while now 
would be here. 

He had always, till t 
found Jenks rather ab 
waster of time; but tod 
listened with an inatte 
pleasure to the other’s 
sodies. Now and then < 
the man’s phrases peneti 
registered with him: 

“The finest trout bre 
Maine. The 
place I know where you can take landlocked salmon (| 
fly. A pond full of trout. A stril 
every cast. Good food.” | 

Overlook at last put a decisive question. ‘Can al 
sit in a boat in the shade and go to sleep?”’ he asked gt 
and Jenks laughed at him. 

“Sure, if you want to. The salmon won’t drag yo 
of the boat, even there.” 

So Overlook agreed to go. 


II 


od Reto went ahead, some final matters delaying ( 
look a day or two. But he was impatient; and whe 
efficient young woman asked where the office could 
touch with him he grinned at her—it was the first tin 
had ever grinned at her—and said, “ You can’t get in 
with me. I’ll be back one of these days—by and by. 

Rand was his office manager. ‘If so-and-so happ 
he asked anxiously, ‘‘what shall I do?” 

“Let it happen,’’ Overlook told him, and he grinn 
Rand. ‘@ 


. 


so-and-so happened,’’ Rand insisted, “it might be 
ie 

a.” or p 

{I tell you,” said Overlook in a confidential tone, ‘I 
saw a digit yet was worth two years.” And he went 


eres why Rand, consulting the young woman, said 
fully, ‘‘He’s been working pretty hard. What do you 
? Did that mean anything?”’ 

was a very efficient young woman. “I have Mr. 
, address,” she reminded Rand. ‘‘We can get Mr. 
yok there.’ And Rand was reassured by this re- 
yr that Overlook could not escape from them. 

trlook chose to go by car, leaving the Irish chauffeur 
1; and he made an early start, the Jap and the Irish- 
oading bags and cases into the tonneau while he 
vasted. He drove swiftly, with an automatic skill; 
was not yet late afternoon when he threaded his way 
th Boston and pushed on and was soothed by the rise 
all of the straight and lovely turnpike, without a 
for a score or so of miles. Newburyport and Ports- 
1, and then—while dusk fell—the writhing and con- 
_road to Biddeford and Saco, and into Portland for a 
inner and bed. ' 
the morning he slept luxuriously till almost ten 
x, and went on again along the bay shore by the 
de road, and at Brunswick he turned up the valley of 
ennebec. ; Sint 
‘re was, from Brunswick onward, something in his 
ls, something dancing before his eyes. The gently 
; countryside had nevertheless its rugged contours, 
_in miniature where an alder run cut sharply into a 
e, or a ledge jutted out above the road; and these 
wrofiles were like things he had seen and lost long be- 
‘When he came into Augusta and a traffic officer 
‘him at the intersection of two streets, he relaxed 
the wheel of the big car with something like a sigh, 
ugh it were a relief to be free for a moment from the 
train of rapid driving, mile on mile. 

_though his body slumped and slackened, his eyes 
wusy; he looked at the passing cars, at the people on 
lewalks, at the names on the store windows; and this 
ay of his, random yet intent, came to rest at last 
a signboard set across the way ahead of him. 


“East Harbor,” he read, half aloud; and he saw below 
the words a broad arrow, pointing toward the right. 
He leaned forward more alertly, staring at these painted 
words, his elbow bent across the steering wheel. His lips 
twisted, smiling faintly, and his eyes were filled with a 
memory. 


A broad and spacious wharf, set high on piles above the 
water of a lovely harbor. Behind, rising steeply up the 
hillside where the town lay, white houses bright among 
the green of the trees, and behind the hill above the town, 
the glowing western sky where clouds banked to hide the 
sun, while at the same time they transmuted its radiance 
into gold. A white steamer, her paddles splashing, slipped 
alongside the wharf, and ropes were thrown and lines were 
hauled to the mooring bitts; and there was a great deal of 
confusion and shouting, and people laughing and calling 
to and fro. 

All these people, as Overlook remembered now the 
scene, knew one another; they addressed one another by 
their first names, and intimately: ‘‘Going to the city, 
Bill?” ‘“‘Gone long, Jim?” ‘‘Take up on that line, 
Charlie.” ‘‘All right, Joe; let ’em come.’”’ And ‘‘Good- 
by!” And ‘‘Good-by!” 

He looked back at the moment now with the eyes of a 
spectator, and his attention was all fastened upon the figure 
of a boy, a young man, a youth perhaps twenty years 
old. This youngster wore a suit of store clothes curiously 
rigid, as though starched; he moved within them stiffly, 
and the high collar irked his neck. The clothes had the 
stigma of newness upon them, and so had the cocked felt 
hat the boy wore. He carried a suitcase, and one watching 
him might have guessed that it was not very heavy. But 
the thing which struck Overlook’s memory now most 
poignantly was that in this throng of friends and acquaint- 
ances the boy moved solitary and alone. No one called 
good-by to him; no one even laughed at him. And Over- 
look grinned to himself ruefully, remembering. 

The boy had pretended to himself, that day, that he felt 
no qualms; that he was content to stand alone, conspic- 
uous by this loneliness. But on the boat, Overlook 
remembered, he had made his way to the public cabin 
below decks and chosen a bunk on which to sleep, and put 
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his suitcase there; and he sat on the edge of the bunk for a 
long time, grateful for the half darkness and the isolation, 
till a faint discomfort from the vibration of the boat made 
him seek, by instinct, the open air. 

When he came on deck the shore was unfamiliar to his 
eyes; the town was fallen far behind. And he had never 
seen East Harbor since that day. Probably little changed, 
he told himself now; and he smiled at the thought, a little 
wistfully. 


“Sorry, officer,” he explained a moment later. The 
traffic man, impatient because Overlook ignored his signals 
to advance, had come striding toward the car, shouting, 
“Well, what you grinning at? Move on!” 

“Sorry, officer,” said Overlook, in a friendly way; and 
he pulled across the intersecting street. But a little way 
beyond he saw a filling station, and he drew in to the curb 
and stopped. The car attracted attention. It was long and 
low, yet massive, too, with the top folded into an envelope 
in the rear and the tonneau half filled with his dunnage. 
Two boys stopped to inspect it with explosive admiration, 
and then a young man came out of the filling station to 
serve him—a lean young man with a smudgy face. 

“Fill her up, will you?”’ Overlook suggested pleasantly; 
and the young man nodded and proceeded to remove the 
cap upon the gas tank and insert the nozzle of the hose. 

While he turned the crank, Overlook sat, considering; 
and when the lean young man returned with his change 
Overlook pointed back to the signboard at the intersecting 
ways. 

“That the East Harbor road?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” the other replied. 

“How is it? Over as far as the Sheepscot?”’ 

“Pretty good, some places,’ the garage man assured 
him. ‘‘Had a dry summer. They’re working on the road 
over in Palermo, that’s all. Sheepscot ain’t been so good 
this year. Not the trout there that there usually is.” 

Overlook laughed abstractedly. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of 
fishing it,’’ he explained. ‘“‘ Used to live over there—fifteen 
years ago. I thought I might drive over and have a look 
at the place. Think I could get back tonight?”’ 

“Sure,” the other promised. ‘‘ Nothing to hinder,” 

(Continued on Page 134) 


His Grandfather Told Him, He Remembered, That the House Was Fifty Years Old That October Day 
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April 30, ’26. 

Y DEAR PRESIDENT: 

Well, I guess you were 

getting kinder uneasy not 
hearing from me for last day or so. 
Well, after swearing I was Amer- 
ican and getting Passports back 
from Kellogg in Washington, I said 
to myself I am all set, now bring 
on your Europe. Then everybody 
all at once commenced asking me, 
“Did you get you Vesays?” I 
said no I never ate them, and 
dident care to take any along. 
Finally I had to tell one friend 
that I dident know whether I had them or not 
until I knew what they were. 

Come to find out, a Vesay is nothing but getting 
your Passport signed by the Consul of the Na- 
tion where you want to go. But somebody in 
Europe called it a Vesay. I guess maby in their 
lingo it means signed, so naturally all Americans 
must speak of it as a Vesay. You could no more 
get an American that had ever been to Europe 
to say, ““Did you get your Passport O. K. by 
the Consul?” than you could persuade him to 
jump out of the window. Oh, no, that is the.one 
word he has learned in Europe and you certainly are not 
going to deprive him of the pleasure of speaking to you in 
a foreign tongue. He will go out of his way 10 times in 
his conversation just to get to say Vesay. 

I would like to have you take that up, Mr. President, with 
some department in Washington and pass a law to have 

“every American shot that don’t speak to you as long as 
possible in our own language. It’s bad enough to pay 
$10.00 for the Vesay without having your own people try 
out the word on you. You see, you pay $10.00 to get out 
of here; then you pay another $10.00 to get into the next 
place. I went to England’s Consul and they Vesayed me 
out of 10 merry old iron men. 

You see, the thing is a kind of askin game. You pay the 
$10.00 over here. You don’t know whether the Country 
you have paid the $10.00 to is worth that much to you or 
not. There is an awful lot of Countries that if they would 
let you wait till the boat pulled up there, and then you 
looked at them, you would decide right away, “This Joint 
ain’t worth $10.00 tolandin. Drivemeonsomewhereelse.” 

Well, after England had got $10.00 of their debt money 
from me, I was what I thought all set, when someone said, 
“You are going to France, ain’t you? Well, you might 
want to land in Cherbourg first, so go get your French 
Vesays.”’ 

By that time I was speaking the American Tourist 
language as good as they were. I knew what “Vesay”’ 
meant. So I went to the other end of New York to get 
an O. K. by the French. The Taxi bill was $4.80. That 
right there is a problem. It takes a pretty good country 
to be worth $4.80 nowadays. 

Well, I will say one thing for the French—they dident 
monkey around. You handed them the $10.00 before you 
did the Passport. They dident seem to be particularly in- 
terested whether you got in their Country or not, but they 
sho did have an eye peeled for the 10 Bucks. 

No wonder so many nations are dividing up into little 
ones over there. Just think! They would Vesay you out of 
at least two thousand just to see all the Balkans. Some of 
those Nations, if they can get 10 visiting guests, can pay 
off their National Debt. I am supposed to get Germany’s 
and Italy’s and Spain’s Vesays, but they are not 
going to get my 10 till I have to give it up. I 
am hoping that through the foreign rate of exchange 
I may be able to get a slight reduction on seeing 
some of them. 

Being not what is proclaimed as a 100 per cent 
American, I went over on an American Boat. The 
100 per centers all go on English or French, such as 
Hotel Men and Rotarary Associations. It was to 
sail at 11:30 at night the last day of April. Oh, there 
was an awful lot of Jewish people on the boat. It 
looked like an old-time Follies audience. But 
there wasent a single Vesay for Palestine. I was 
the only one on the boat going there. 


By IRG 


CARTOONS ara HERBERT JOHNSON 


anything it hasent been sent to my stateroom 


thd Fs "ts Se 


Will You Kindly Find Out for Me Who is the Fellow That Said a Big Boat Dident Rock? ence if necessary. 


The Steamship officials said there was an extra 
ing list. At twelve o’clock on May Ist, just 30 
after we sailed, the summer rates go into effect, an 
you at least a third more. I being your Represe n 
thought it would look bad not to take advantage ( 
thing in the Economy line. Because it is only by 0 
sonal example that we can get people to follow our 
mode of living. 

Oh, yes, I like to forgot—the boat was the Leyi 
the biggest and finest boat afloat, Manned by a rez 
ican crew. Every head officer is an American, ¥ 
dialect. In 1914 I had been on this same boat onj 
trip back across when it was the Vaterland and 
German officials had come over and back on it. 
show the difference as to how it was handled then a 
we backed out of the Hoboken docks at noon, i 
daylight, and went right on across the Hudson Ri 
come pretty near knocking down the whole of Ma 
Isle; then sunk a tug on the way out. Well, this ti 
pulled out at midnight, and you wouldent know the 
was moving. Everybody received Flowers and Fr 
Candy. We are just steaming down the bay. If; 


there is a lot of Bundles and baskets up there 
havent been delivered, and I will give you the bene! 
doubt till I find out otherwise. I will send this back 
Pilot. Hope it reaches you in time to offset the © 
meeting. Yours devotedly, 
Cou. WILLIAM Rog 


P. S. Have you done anything for the Farmers | 


RADIOGRAM. 
SOMEWHERE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF ENGLAND’S OCEAN. 
Date —— What’s time to a guy in 
middle of an ocean. 


My Dear President: Will you kindly find out 
through our intelligence Department who is the fell 
said a big Boat dident rock? Hold him till I returr 

Yours feeble but still devotedly 
WILLRO 
That’s code name for Will 


Latitude 7. Longitude 
Day of week still unkno 
My Dear Mr. President: I havent been able 
much physical investigation in your behalf, but | 
trips to the side and back to my chair I have been t 
of your best interests all the time. I have starte 
european tasks by calming the element 
what. I told the ocean that I would 
up with Congress and if nessasary appt 
Senate investigation if it continued its | 
and snorting around all over the p 
today it’s as meek an 
as a Republican Com 
I was just on the verg 
ing Captain Hartley g 
with a small boat anc 
some Oil in our path, 
heard that was an ant 
calm oceans. One da} 
S. Line, from a food star 
certainly cleaned up. 
on the boat could say 
hall, much less reach 
heard quite a good deal 
plaints as to why yo 
travel on the Europea 
and if there was no- 
get a rebate. These are| 
little things, and perha 
shouldent bother yo 
them. 
But there has been 
little things come up 
trip and it has been 
versal that I thoug 
should know of it and 
call an international 


} 
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es, on this boat is a commission sent by you to go 

eva to hold a preliminary Dissarmament Confer- 

I have met all of them. They don’t suspicion that I 

g for you too, and I never let on. I just sit tight 
istened. The Commission was headed by Mr. Gibson, 
finister to Switzerland. I dident know we were send- 
lissionaries to switzerland. Then I met him and found 
e wasent a real Minister, but that it is a Title in 
een an Ambassador and a Consul. 
all, there was three of them from the Diplomatic end, 
from the Army, headed by General Nolan and Major 
ig, and three from the Navy. Aviation—we dident 
any over, because in case something broke out at 
swe might need both of them. Well, they were all a 
munch. There was two fine Rear Admirals—Admiral 
y Jones and Admiral Andy Long. On account of it 
‘rough we dident see much of them. But when it 
ed off everybody thought we had stopped somewhere 
yicked two new customers. Then we had as the third 
ber of the naval forces your old Skipper Captain 
ews of the old Republican Tug Mayflower. He was 
ed at the size of the ocean, said he thought the old 
mac was big down around the mouth, but that this had 
at. 
at was a splendid idea of yours, Mr. President, give- 
hose fellows some sea service like this; and even if the 
ence don’t get anywhere, which it perhaps won’t, 
this trip on the ocean will always be remembered by 
. three jolly old Salts. Allan Delles and Dorsey 
ardson were the other two candidates to help uphold 
opmacy with Mr. Gibson. 
yw you are sending these fellows over there to talk 
t dissarming. Now just use your own judgement. 
you picture these Army and Navy fellows being en- 
astic for dissarming? Can you see Andy and Hilary 
i a Battleship out from under themselves? It’s a 
; move to passify the passafists, but these are pretty 
+ old Birds and they know when those boats will come 
yndy. And General Nolan and Major Strong say if 
give up anything it won’t be anything more than 
Spurs. 
st take your own case. Can you see yourself attend- 
. Conference to abolish or even cut down Presidents? 
might attend for propaganda sake, but you can bet 
‘last maple tree you wouldent cut yourself down any 
solish the office. Can you see me attending a Lesser 
ving Gum Conference? The reason I bring this up is 
use there is no use in us kidding ourselvs. It’s all right 
nd Deligates and do a million and one things that the 
ic think amounts to something, but between us we 
vy the whole thing is a lot of 
le Sauce. It’s like, for in- 
ce, you meeting a Democrat 
saying, ‘‘I am glad to meet 
” Well, that has to be 


* There is Only One Way They Could Ever Have Made This Strike a Success From a Transportation Standpoint and That is if The 


done. It is a custom. But of course, get right down 
to it, you are not glad to meet him at all. You are 
just human and wish there wasent such a thing. 

Well, I am going by Geneva and see this thing. 
There will be 21 nations there, and outside of England 
and France and America, the others will take it serious. 
So I can just imagine the many quiet laughs those old 
Admirals will get out of that thing when 
somebody makes a speech about being no 
more war. 

Commander Hartley of the Leviathan pelle 
took me up on the Bridge and all over and 
showed me this wonderful boat. Between 
he and Moore and Higgins and the Chief 
Engineer, they manipulate this whole thing, 
big as the state of Rhode Island, while 
it is rooting its way across the Atlantic. 

Here are some facts that might 
be of interest to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you were up in Boston at 
the time, and as you were having 
so much trouble with the Police- 
men that I doubt if you heard just 
what the Leviathan was doing in 
the war. They transported hun- 
dreds of thousands of our men 
across and never lost a one. They 
have taken as many as 12 thousand 
at a trip.. They slept in relays— 
that is, 8-hour shifts. Each bunk 
was slept in by three different 
men, 8 hours each. I would have 
liked to see somebody dig me out 
of my bunk the other day at the : 

he in the Commons. 
end of 8 hours, war or no war. mone They Hotta at 

And here is something I bet you goths Each Other and 
dident know, Mr. President: The Interrupt and Yell 
Leviathan is the only boat that 
crossed without Convoy. She went it alone. She was 
faster than any Convoy and she figured on beating the 
Submarines by her speed and by taking a Zigzagging 
course. It’s a great Boat and we ought to be proud of it. 
Talk about service! They make a sucker out of a Hotel. 

You ought to 
come over some 
time. It used to 
be quite a fad for 
the President to 
run over for 
the week-end. 


They are Rude 


If you decide to come, let me know and I will give you a 
letter to Billy the Head Steward. If you come on some of 
those French or other lines, you wouldent know what you 
were eating. Pancakes have got 'some crazy name. The 
trip would be over before you found out what they were. 
Lot of Kids on the boat, including Fanny 
- Ward. But she dident have much fun. Her 
Grandparents were with her and they made 
her go to bed at nine every night. They were 
bringing her away from America, trying to 
break up a case between her and 
Jackie Coogan. Marcus Loew 
(Continued on Page 157) 


y Had Just Punctured the Bicycles 
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Tihe Romance of Modern 


Bridge Building i 


S 


By HOWARD C. BAIRD, im Collaboration With FITZHUGH GREEN 


MILLION years or so ago, the story runs, three old 

monkeys sat chattering on the brink of a precipice. 

Far below foamed a river. Across from them, 

farther than any monkey could jump, lay the other bank. 

It was maddening. All the monkey food had been eaten 

on the side on which they sat. Juicy fruit and berries 
glistened in the sunshine just beyond the abyss. 

“What shall we do?” rose the mourn- 
ful whine on every hand. Hungry baby 
monkeys screeched shrilly, but in the 
growing weakness of famine. 

Finally the patriarch of the tribe 
scratched himself and waddled toa stout 
sapling near the edge. By swift signs he 
stationed a strong ape belly-down and 
gripping the trunk, with his back to the 
goal across the gap. A second monkey 
grasped the first monkey’s tail. And so 
on; until over the dizzy cliff hung an 
animal chain. 

“Now swing!”’ shrieked the aged one 
in his wordless lingo. 

The chain swung. Presently the end 
monkey caught by neatly wrapping his 
tzil about a tree on the other side. 
Fanting and scared, the chain held tight. 
The young monkeys scurried across. 
Mothers and babies followed. Last of all 
trotted the monkey sage. The strong ape 
loosed his hold, and the chain swung clear. 

Thus the first suspension bridge at the 
dawn of history. 

Afons passed. The anthropoids stood 
erect and tailless. Their species multi- 
plied enormously. Tribal swarms, called 
cities, dotted the globe. A kind of mad- 
ness, possibly bred by this arrangement, 
seized the individuals of these swarms. 
A passion to move, to travel to and 
fro, to migrate and return, was the form 
this madness took. Semiautomatons, 
called railways and automobiles, fed the 
passion. 


Al Bridge by the River’s Brim —— 


HERE grew up an intolerance of de- 

lay such as rivers, or ravines, or deep 
valleys might cause. This intolerance 
was not the pressure of real necessity 
that had animated the original monkeys. 
Yet it led to the creation of innumerable 
bridges. Now no riverin man’s good land 
is without its quota of gigantic spans of 
steel or concrete. 

It’s a long stretch from the monkey 
bridge by tail-and-tail to the graceful 
metal span of today. Yet the final achievement has had 
a whirlwind finish—that is, if it may be called a finish. 

Until 1847, bridge building was largely guesswork. 
Squire Whipple’s treatise on computation of stresses in 
that year marked the beginning of the exact science of 
computing bridge stresses in advance. Now there is no 
limit to the length of a bridge, save for the crushing limit 
of steel and stone. 

Already bridges around. 1800 feet in span have been 
built. The new Hudson River Bridge, somewhere between 
170th and 185th streets, will have a suspension of nearly 
3000 feet. If San Francisco and Oakland are joined by 
aerial structure rather than by tunnel, the main span will 
exceed 3000 feet. 

So suddenly—so violently I might say—has this last 
generation of bridges developed that the average person 
scarcely realizes the magnitude or sublimity of accom- 
plishment by our modern engineers, 

A friend of mine who used to come in across the Brooklyn 
Bridge fell one day to discussing with me the Manhattan 
Bridge, the gradual completion of which was visible just 
upriver from the car windows. 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Baird, why they don’t put those 
beautiful black festoons on all bridges?” 


“You can’t mean the cables?” I asked, aghast at such 
a question from a really well-educated person. 
“Cables? Is that what they are?” 


“They hold up the bridge!” I exclaimed. ‘All the 
trusses do is to distribute the load uniformly along the 
cables which carry the whole thing to the towers at each 


end.” Of course that was an extreme case, though true. 


Erecting the Main Span of the Bear Mountain Bridge and Laying a Concrete 
Floor on the Shore Spans 


Another sample of the same sort of thing arose some years 
ago, soon after a bad bridge disaster. 
When a bridge is planned the mathematical work is 


recorded on numerous sheets of paper, which form the 


basis of all the working drawings. This record is known as 
the “‘stress sheet,” or sometimes, the “strain sheet,” 

At the time I speak of, one of the prominent construction 
companies was engaged in erecting a big bridge across the 
Ohio River. The risk was very great. It was necessary 
that the work be rushed, owing to the imminence of serious 
floods. High water might wash out the falsework under 
the uncompleted spans and drop the steel work into the 
river. To save time, the huge temporary movable frame- 
work for handling heavy steel members was shifted in a 
high wind. While temporarily unlashed it was caught by 
a severe gust and so tilted that it crushed the falsework 
on the leeside. The nearly completed span, together with 
crane and falsework, plunged into the river. 

A storm of criticism was directed against the company. 
One newspaper published the startling fact that “there 
was not even a strain sheet out on the work.”’ The public 
promptly seized this scare head as evidence of gross care- 
lessness. Yet the so-called strain sheet was simply an 
office record in the bridge company’s files, about 700 miles 


away, where it belonged. On the other hand, there is 
real reason why the average person should know m 
about bridges. 2) 
“They’re only a means to an end, anyway,” I waso 
told with more truth than justice. “One can’t picnie 
them. And usually you can’t even see when you get 
top of the big ones. Why, they’re not much better tl 
tunnels, except that they make ha 
somer pictures!’ ; 
From the casual point of view thi 
so. The traveler, dashing eagerly to 
destination or speeding homeward af 
a hard day’s work, catches only the nc 
and blur of bridge girders as they flit | 
Frantic pace of modern life does } 
encourage philosophic reflection on } 
wonders of the world in which we mo 
Telephone, radio, movies, airplanes, au 
mobiles, bridges—we take them all. 
granted now. Indeed, we haven’t ti 
to analyze the scientific minutiz behi 
them. And when occasionally we dobe 
up a little of the highbrow stuff, 
may find ourselves out-of-date withir 
month. 4 
Yes, this viewpoint may also be jus) 
taken toward our modern bridges, whi 
are simply another miracle of progre 
They are staggeringly big; and the fe 
of building one of the biggest makes 
thrilling story. But the same may 
said of an ocean liner, or a dirigible, 01 
tunnel under the Hudson. 


Si sant 


The Rich Man’s Bridge 
; 
Nt then, is there that wart 
more than a passive acceptance 
the titan structures our bridge enginee 
erect? ral 
In the first place, it has been my exp 
rience that the true significance of bridg 
rarely gets home. I remember, sever 
years ago, when I was called upon | 
design and supervise the building of th 
Bear Mountain-Hudson River Bridg 
above New York. The first charter to 
bridge at this site was obtained in 186) 
But financial and other difficulties prove 
insuperable obstacles until early in 192) 
when the enormous growth of highwa 
traffic made such a bridge a positive nt 
cessity. .| 
The main span of 1632 feet betwee 
the towers over which the cable rat 
classed it the longest suspension bridg 
in the world. 
Support of several wealthy men made the bridge finall 
possible—whence it came to be known locally by the cate 
phrase—“‘The rich man’s bridge.”’ Of course such a tert 
was misleading. The success of the bridge depended upo: 
its use by everybody. re 
But the term struck home, as was evidenced by th 
remark of a visitor to the near-by Bear Mountain Park 
The main cables had just been strung. They rose steepl} 
from shore to the tops of the towers; thence in lon 
drooping curves across the river. There was none of th 
underwork; it was yet to be suspended. 

The visitor looked at the cable’s sharp incline, then too 
in its curve. He shook his head. “That’s a rich man’ 
bridge, all right,’ he said. 

“Why?” inquired his companion. 

“Why? Say,” in disgust, “no flivver could ever mak 
them grades!” 4 

It really requires cold, hard statistics to drive home how 
large the bridges bulk in our national life. Contemplate 
for a moment the terrific investment in many cases: $15, 
000,000 for the Hell Gate Bridge; $25,094,577 for the 
Brooklyn Bridge; $31,084,705 for the Manhattan Bridge: 

Figures indicating the use to which such bridges are pu' 
are just as impressive; in one day the actual number | 
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The Hell Gate Railroad Bridge 
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Connecting the Span at 


A Stone Bridge at Hartford, Connecticut 


population— Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington— 
on the other. Bridge engineers had realized what was 
coming years ago. So, when pressure of traffic brought 
railroad men to the engineer, he was prepared. The only 
feasible exit from the metropolis was at the northeast 
corner, where the East River tides swirled through the 
funnel mouth known as Hell Gate. 

Cost and structural difficulties dismayed the projectors 
when they became known. Inequalities of terrain neces- 
sitated an approach 16,983 feet in length—nearly three 
miles. This had to be a viaduct of enormous strength, 
sufficient to withstand the daily punishment of hundreds 
of trains passing at high speed. The center span over the 
river came to 1017 feet in the estimates, with a high-tide 
altitude of 135 feet, in order to let big ships pass. 


the Center of the Bear Mountain Bridge 
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There was extensive wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth at 
the staggering size of the un- 
dertaking. It wasn’t as if 
millions of people were going 
to flow back and forth daily 
to work, as was the case with 
the big commuting bridges. 
Rather was it a case of hypo- 
thetical necessity which the 
average traveler wouldn’t 
even appreciate after the first 
few trips over the short cut. 
And. the shipper would take 
his usual attitude of: ‘‘ Well, 
why on earth didn’t you do 
something aboutit long ago?”’ 
But there was no alternative. 

Nearly twenty years of dis- 
cussion went on before ground 
was ultimately broken in1912. 
By the autumn of 1916 the 
bridge was practically com- 
plete. And in March, 1917, 
just before we entered the 
war, the Hell Gate Bridge was 
opened to regular traffic, after 
a private expenditure of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. As 
a result of this achievement 
one may now go comfortably 
to bed after dinner in Wash- 
ington and wake up bright 
and early in Boston. Fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of convenience while the traveler 
sleeps. Yet, ten to one he forgets there is such a thing as 
the Hell Gate Bridge on the line! 


Instinctive Knowledge of the Ancients 


EYOND doubt, the bridge which has contributed in the 

shortest space of time to the greatest number of peo- 
ple is the Brooklyn Bridge. Before the building of this ° 
bridge the population of Brooklyn was small in comparison 
with that of New York. The great growth of the former 
dates from the opening of its bridge. Its population now 
exceeds that of the borough of Manhattan. 

The wooden bridge is older than the race. Any camper 
knows that a fallen tree lets him cross astream. Primitive 
man dragged the 
dead log up and 
rolled it into place 
after Nature had 
shown him how. 
When fixed camps 
became the rule 
and trading grew 
up, bridges took 
on a new impor- 
tance in civiliza- 
tion. 

The first traces 
of bridge construc- 
tion are found in 
Assyria and Egypt. 
Strange to say, 
bridges are not 
mentioned in the 
Bible. Probably 
people had already, 
even in those early 
times, begun to 
take bridges for 
granted. 

The thing that 
has always fasci- 
nated me about 
early bridge build- 
ing is the fact that 
the builders really 
didn’t know what 
they were doing. I 
mean to say that 
though they used 
almost the same 
materials as we 
use now, they were 
guided by instinct 
as much as any- 
thing else as to the 
structural values 
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The windows were barricaded with boards 
over which blankets had been nailed and the doors 
were protected by a kind 
of vestibule built of sand- 
bags. All this work had 
been carefully done by the 
Germans when the house 
had been in their terri- 
tory, and the Americans 
were now profiting by it. 

In the living room of the 
house three officers 
pounded on portable 
typewriters, getting out 
orders for the next day’s 
advance, or making re- 
ports on what had been 
accomplished in the way 
of cleaning up the sector. 

In a side room the 
colonel was taking off his 
boots and going to bed. 

He had had but a few 
hours’ sleep since the 

big German attack a 

week ago, and he felt 

that between now and 

four o’clock, when he 

must be at the tele- 

phone to direct the 
advance, would be a 

good time to rest. 

Coming back from 

brigade headquarters 

a half hour ago, he had 

noticed that it was be- 

ginning to rain, and 

that it would be a 

black night. Boche 

and Yank would bothstay under 
cover and let each other alone. 

A gust of wind rushed into the 
living room and sent maps and 
papers flying. On the wings of 
this gust arrived a breathless 
man, his trench coat covered 
with mud and his helmet over 
one ear. 

“Shut the door!” yelled the 
three officers. 

The newcomer leaped across 
the floor to the table, and leaning 
over so that the water streamed 
from his helmet and slicker over the papers thereon, he 
tried to speak, but could not find breath. One of his hands 
still clutched a pistol, and the officer at whom the pistol 
pointed promptly arose and changed sides of the table. 

“Put up that gun!” he cried. 

The newcomer choked, swallowed once or twice, and 
then found words. 

“The Boches!”’ he croaked. 
through!” 

“Well, shut the door anyway!’’ said the three officers. 
One of them got hastily up and did it himself, not forget- 
ting to let a bar down across it. 

“T’m Haskins, G Company,” said the newcomer. ‘‘The 
Boches came over just before dark and kicked us out of 
Heurtebise Farm. We fell back to the wheat field and came 
under a cross fire from the woods. It took us till now to 
find out that the second battalion was gone completely.” 

““Get up the colonel,” said one of the officers, ‘‘and start 
the old wires buzzing to Major Scott to jump in there and 
plug the gap.” 

“They’re in on Scott’s battalion now,” said the man who 
had brought the news. ‘“‘There’s no wire communication 
anywhere. The central was in Heurtebise and the Boches 
have got it.” 

The colonel came in then, his boots in his hand. 

“Let’s hear all about this,’’ he said, sitting down on a 
chair and beginning to pull on his boots. ‘‘Just hand me 
the lining to my trench coat, will you, Jenkins? I’ll prob- 
ably have to sit up all night and it’s going to be cold. Now 
then!”’ 

The messenger of disaster leaned against the table and 
bowed his head as though in shame, 


HE regimental post of command was in a 
house across the street from a ruined store. 


“The Boches have busted 
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“The Boches!’’ He Croaked. ‘‘The Boches Have Busted Throught’’ 


“The Boches came in and we went out,” he said thickly. 
“They were on top of us before we knew it.’ 

“Stand up like a man!” barked the colonel. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you? Are you drunk?” 

“Tm hit,” said the other. He seemed to collapse as 
though some invisible hand had smitten him. The others 
picked him up and carried him across the hall to the table 
in the room where the staff ate. They lit matches, one 
after the other, for light, while the others tore off the 
wounded man’s trench coat and ripped away blouse and 
shirt. They saw then that there were no heartbeats. The 
messenger had been shot somewhere in the abdomen or 
hips, for his breeches and boots were a mass of blood. The 
wound they could not find. What mattered it? The mes- 
senger was dead. They covered him with his trench coat 
and went back to the colonel. 

“Try the phone,” said the colonel when the officers had 
told all. ‘‘See if we can get any dope that way.” 

The man nearest the instrument picked it up and ground 
the crank. 

“Hello!”’ he said. “Hello, there! Give me Blackball!” 
This was the code name for Heurtebise Farm. The instru- 
ment buzzed and after a half minute the speaker hung the 
receiver back on the hook. 

“Central says that all lines north have been out for half 
an hour.”’ 

“Well, we'll go up and see what we can do personally. 
We can’t have the Boches on our backs. Report this to 
the brigade.’’ The colonel went on pulling on his boots 
and got into trench coat and gas mask. 

“The brigade,” said the man at the phone after a time, 
“says they got the word from the French twenty minutes 
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ago, but they’ve been waiting for confirmati 

Boches have broken through on a five- 

yard front and are clear back to the g 

brigade commander directs you to restor 

uation immediately.” 
“Well, what does he think I’m going to do—sit k 
be captured? I suppose after that bright remark } 
back to bed!”’ This is not the proper thing for a co 
say about his superior in the presence of junior offie 
the colonel had had no sleep for a long time. Mores 
was not a young man and the continual strain 6 
of fighting was wearing him down. ! 

“Come on!”’ e 
the colonel, beltin 
pistol. ‘‘Who 
where Heurtebise 
is? 

The three of 
looked at one anot 
can show you 
map,” said one fi 

“Map, my eye! 
the colonel. ‘‘W 
blue-blazing he 
does it do to she 
meonthe map? 
ing soup and st 
splash it and th 
running wild with 
Who knows the re 
the fields and hoy 
there without g 
slug through h 
basket?” 

Again the of 
looked at one 
They were men 
staff,and there 
not been in this to 
than twenty-fo 
The country aro 
entirely strange 
At last one cleat 
throat. / 

“Sir,” said he, 
a mail orderly 
down from th: 
about dusk. 

. know the way uy 

“Gethim up!’ 
the colonel. | 

* The officer to 
the bar, opene 


now in torrents, a steady, merciless downpour 
force and volume of a fire hose. Thunder pealed a 
ning flashed. At times the wind would blow stro 
the north and at such moments the officer could 
far-off rattling, as one hears a distant trolley car pé 
cross-over. Machine guns were going up there in 1 
woods and men were killing one another. 

A flash of lightning showed the officer what he w 
ing—a building with the sign: Aux Galeries de P 
neterie, Mercerie. It was a dry-goods store, th 
partially blocked with the débris from the uppe 
the house. Within slept a number of men on t 
that had held the rolls of cloth. The shelves ma 
bunks and were fairly dry. The officer’s flash light: 
him the way in, and then, after a short search, 
ered the man he sought. : 

“Get up!’ said the officer, shaking the other 
shoulder. ‘‘Come out of that!” 

“Gahn!”’ said the soldier sleepily. ‘I just co 
duty.” - ; 

“Get up!” cried the officer, and dragged t 
bodily from his shelf. ‘Snap out of it now! The 
wants you to guide him up to the farm.” 

“Judas H. Priest!’’ muttered the soldier. 


that is to say, he put on his helmet, for he had b 
ing full pack—belted on a pistol, adjusted his gas m 
took down a semicircular sack that was intended 1 
sho-sho, or auto-rifle ammunition. 4 
“Come on!”’ cried the officer. “‘ What are you 
“‘Jus’ gettin’ ready, sir,” replied the soldier. T 
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ince and fought their way down the street. Again 
ning flashed. The soldier was slightly in advance 
glare showed his form plainly to the officer, who 
It showed something else too—the neck of a 
‘otruded from that sho-sho bag and the lightning 
on it. The officer was about to speak of this 
when they arrived at the post of command. 
‘they are!” cried a voice. A group of black figures 
from the darkness. 
your man?’ demanded the colonel’s voice. 
sir.” 
t’s your name, soldier?’’ demanded the colonel. 
in Allen Cram, sir, private, B Company.” 
you the man they call Appleknocker?”’ asked the 
with disgust. 
‘thers snickered. Ethan Allen Cram was known 
He was a member of the headquarters detach- 
id came from the granite hills of Vermont. A 
‘agrance of hay seemed always to cling about him, 
ds were always hooked as though he carried 
of milk, or sap, or leavin’s for the pigs, and no 
of marching could change his stride from just the 
igth to reach from one furrow to the next. 
it does this mean?” cried the colonel. ‘Why, 
\is—er—whatever he is doesn’t know the way to 
g but the kitchen!” 
; the mail orderly, sir,” replied the officer, “and 
» down from Heurtebise at sunset.” 
_you show me the way up to Heurtebise Farm?”’ 
1, now, as to that, I can’t hardly say. I ain’t been 
it the once.” 
you’ve been there?” 
ysl. 
d out!’ snapped the colonel. ‘‘You can find it 
r I’ll know the reason why.” 
our officers went down the street with Ethan Cram 
midst. All the traffic that had clattered up and 


down the street and that had bumped on the roads earlier 
in the evening was stilled. There was a humming in the 
town that was not caused by the wind. Ambulances had 
pulled in under sheds to wait until things cleared a little, 
rolling kitchens and ration carts had halted beside the 
road, while drivers and cooks got under the wagons to find 
shelter from the rain. Lightning showed the group of offi- 
cers to some of these men and the excitement buzzed 
higher. 

Officers came up, ammunition or supply officers, and 
questioned the colonel. The rumor was running wild 
that the Boches had broken through and that the roads 
were unsafe. Was it true? Would they dare send the 
kitchens along? Here was a truck train with a load of shells 
for the seventy-fives, but they’d just heard the Boches had 
captured the guns. Was it safe for the trucks to go any 
farther? 

“Keep your shirts on!” said the colonel to all these 
questions. “Stay under cover until the rain lets up a bit! 
Don’t believe all you hear! The Boches aren’t stirring on 
a night like this.” 

They came to the last of the houses and the road began 
to climb into the hills. The wind blew with more force, now 
that they were beyond the shelter of the town. A frightful 
stench came to them and hung on their steps for a long 
time. Two German batteries were beside the road there. 
They had been destroyed with all their personnel in the big 
attack a week before, and the hot sun of July had raised 
havoc with the corpses thickly piled about the guns. 

““Wow!’’ said the colonel. “‘Let’s get away!” 

They all began to run, slipping and stumbling along the 
road, They came to a turn, trotted around it, and the 
colonel, who was in the lead, fell headlong over some ob- 
struction. 

“Took out!” he cried. ‘‘There’s something here!” 

Three flash lights gleamed and showed a wagon loaded 
with the half of a pontoon, and two dead horses. They 


circled around it and went on, the rain beating in their 
faces. The road continued to mount, and the officers be- 
gan to pant. 

“TLet’s get our wind a minute,” gasped the colonel at 
last. “There’s lively fighting going on over there. I think 
if we cut across the fields we’ll come on our men. We ought 
to be running into some sign of them pretty quick.” 

Off somewhere to the right there was an ominous sound, 
the steady grind and rattle of machine guns. Someone, 
German or American, was laying down a barrage. 

“That’s where we want to go,” decided the colonel. 
“Those are Hotchkiss guns; I can tell by the sound.” 

“We'd better not go monkeying around those fields, 
sir,’ said one of the officers. “If the line has broken, the 
Boches are liable to be anywhere and the chances are that 
we'll be grabbed off by them.” 

“That’s a chance we'll have to take. I don’t want to 
stand here and be drowned by the rain.” 

“What's that?’”’ someone cried suddenly. They listened. 
Above the swishing of the rain and the pounding of the 
distant guns, they distinctly heard people moving on the 
road. Hobnails scraped, equipment rattled, wet slickers 
swished. 

“There they are!” exclaimed the colonel. The five men 
began to run up the hill toward the sound of marching. 
“Hello there!” called the colonel. “What outfit is that?” 

One of the officers gave a kind of choking gasp and at 
the same instant another cried out sharply. The marching 
feet were very near; by the sound they must be about to 
collide with the colonel and his companions. 

“Hey!” cried the colonel. A hand snatched at his gas 
mask and his chin stung as though he had cut himself with 
a razor. The marching feet began to go away, uphill, 
moving as though running. 

‘Here! Comerford! Where are you?’ demanded the 
colonel. There was a horrid gasping sound ‘at his feet and 

(Continued on Page 149) 


There Was a Muttered Exclamation, and Then the Colonel Feit a Bottle Being Thrust Between His Lips 
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Ji Collect 


By ART Tal ID. | 


T IS the habit 

of a certain 

PPO DA sow 
friends and sup- 
porters of the late 
President Wilson, 
more ardent than 
wise in their mani- 
festation of loy- 
alty tohismemory, 
to belittle the part 
played by Colonel 
House in the la- 
bors of the Wilson 
Administration; 
even to charge in- 
gratitude on 
House’s part, cul- 
minating in 
treachery at the 
Peace Conference. 
And to this treach- 
ery or betrayal] of 
the President’s 
confidence they 
attach responsibil- 
ity for what they 
call the break be- 
tween the two 
men, who, to- 
gether, wrought so 
splendidly for the 
country in an 
epoch of interna- 
tional convulsions 
and social flux. 

As a matter of 
fact, there was no 
break between 
Wilson and House, 
but. rather a 
steady, almost im- 
perceptible drift 
apart; and the ex- 
act reason for the 
final rift in their 


relations is, and in all probability always will be, undeter- 
mined, because the one person who knew, Woodrow Wil- 
son, apparently went to his grave without having confided 
to a soul the circumstances which moved him to withdraw 
the confidence he had imposed in House for eight years. If 
Wilson told anyone what offended or antagonized*him, he 
told his wife, and there is authority for believing that he did 
not mention it to her. He was extraordinarily close- 


mouthed in some ways, and whether he 
was justified or not in his resentment 
against House, it is indubitable that it 
was a source of sorrow to him. Hedidn’t 
want to talk about it or think about it. 
The recollection of it seemed to make 
him uncomfortable. 


Wilson’s Side Unrevealed 


RANKLY, then, it is unfair to 

pretend to tell glibly the story of the 
termination of this famous friendship. 
It is more than that; it is unfair to 
Wilson’s memory and to House’s repu- 
tation, and those who lend themselves 
to such efforts must be responsible for a 
perversion of history. But several facts 
which influenced Wilson’s conduct to- 
ward House are ascertainable, and when 
they are set in order they shed sufficient 
light on the whole episode to make his 
action reasonably comprehensible. We 
can see at least a glimmer of the mental 
processes which influenced his conclu- 
sion that Colonel House was either un- 
worthy of his trust or else so out of 
sympathy with his aims as to be unde- 
pendable. 

Let me repeat, in justice to the dead 
President, we do not know his side of 
the story. If he had ever spoken, the 
facts here set forth might have assumed 
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President and Mrs. Wilson With Colonel House Upon Their Return From 


of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 
Lansing, Secretary of State; President Wilson; Henry White; General Tasker H. Bliss 


the Peace Conference 


Left to Right: 


a very different complexion. But he did not speak. Why? 
If House indeed had acted toward him dishonorably, had 
violated his confidence, was it not almost incumbent upon 
him, by virtue of his great office, of the world interests 
hinging upon his actions, to say as much openly? Should 
he not have branded publicly a man, nominated as his 
plenipotentiary, who was disloyal? Remember, the Presi- 
dent did not shrink from showing his feeling about 
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cork the vials 


been misused 
was, like all 
of lofty soul 
pable of scorc 
anger and 
tempt. But 
not for anoth 
answer in 
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should k 
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continue to ag 
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scious of it at 
time; or, if | 
scious of a ¢ 
culty, bo 


ial, something 
be ironed out 
forgotten. For 
occurrence I - 
responsible. 
the fall of 1917 
journalistic ¢ 
nection wi 
House had become sufficiently intimate for me to sugt 
to him that I should write a biography which would : 
isfy the growing curiosity regarding the man whose 1 
terious power, exercised without the responsibility of off 
was rousing much discussion, especially among Repu 
cans— discussion which occasionally developed into une; 
ness and suspicion. I urged upon him that, with the coun 
at war and considering the important share he was tak 
in the organization of the national 
fense and formulation of foreign poli 
it was only fair he should come out i 
the open and give his critics a mark 
shoot at. : 
His first reaction, I remember, wa 
query as to the effect such a book wo! 
have upon the President. : 
“T can’t do anything that would e 
barrass the President,’’ he insisted. 
“How can it embarrass the Presid 
to tell the truth about you?” I repli 
“How can it harm him to blast away 
the insinuations and aspersions uf 
you, which aim to discredit him for e 
ploying you?” , 
We talked the matter over seve 
times, and he discussed it with a numl 
of his friends. The decision was in fa\ 
of my suggestion, and we wrote the bo 
off and on, that winter. The method 
work we followed was to thresh out | 
career, a phase or episode at a time, 
the little study in East Fifty-third Stre 
New York. Then I would write 
chapter, have it set up, and the colo! 
would go at the galley proof with | 
pencil. He was quite ill that winter 
influenza, I think it was—and for weé 
he lay on a couch, carrying on the tas 
which heaped up for him with an € 
ergy nobody could have supposed hi 
to possess. ] 
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he book was finished early in 1918, and during that 
ng was syndicated in the newspapers. It drew a good 
| of comment, chiefly because it revealed for the first 
is the effort House had made in May, 1914, to avert the 
opean War he had foreseen on the political horizon. 
‘natural genius for politics, I believe, was never more 
kingly demonstrated than in his perception, months in 
‘ance, of the perilous channels toward which Europe was 
ting, just as his capacity for plunging boldly at the nub 
my major problem was shown by the way in which he 
rded the Kaiser a month before America knew there 
;a place named Serajevo. 
And let it be noted that it was not the Kaiser who was 
1d to the menace he preached against, but the leaders of 
ince, and to a lesser degree, the English cabinet. If 
dame Caillaux had not shot Gaston Calmette on the 
:of House’s visit to Paris, it is barely possible a million 
re Frenchmen might be alive today. But House’s 
akness was that he could work only through others. In 
Ahewas unable to establish the necessary sequence of 
ationships. 
‘n my biography of him, which was called, somewhat 
tantly, The Real Colonel House, we were at great pains, 
every instance in which he figured, to subordinate him 
the President. We attributed to Mr. Wilson responsibility 
‘ideas and actions which, justly, the President had no 
im to. Personally I thought at the time that this was 
ardone. Colonel House read proofs twice prior to syndi- 
sion, and again before book publication. Finally a com- 
ttee of his friends censored the book proofs rather 
avily, solely for the purpose of soft-pedaling his im- 
rtance in the activities of the Administration. 
There was not 
reference to 
e President 
tich was not 
mplimentary, 
en laudatory. 
said things 
‘out Wilson, 
the final 
aft, which I 
idn’t alto- 
ther believe. 
ad I cannot 
e how any im- 
irtial person, 
sading the 
yok as awhole, 
in find init any 
atter reflect- 
g upon him, 
screditing him 
* minimizing 
's importance. 
eally the em- 
hasis of the 
ook was too 
ositively to- 
ard the other 
xtreme. But 
otwithstand- 
ig all this, from 
ae day syndi- 
ation com- 
aenced, there 
fas an ominous 
ilence in the 
Vhite House. 
"he President himself never referred to it with 
Jolonel House except when House brought it into 
onversation, and then his remarks were entirely 
‘oncommittal. Among men who were considered 
0 be close to him, there was a disposition to treat 
t with covert hostility. And this attitude culmi- 
iated in an intimation to Colonel House, and a 
lefinite statement to the publisher, that the Ad- 
ninistration considered it would be to the best in- 
erests of the country if The Real Colonel House 
yas withdrawn from circulation. 


COPYKIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y, Cc. 
President Wilson Talking to an 


English Admiral Just After He 
Left the Boat That Carried Him 
Back to France From England 


An Unbeatable Team 


AT THIS time, the summer of 1918, the Govern- 
fA. ment exerted an iron control over every aspect 
af life, and in the strident mood of patriotism which 
aad swept all classes a hint was sufficient to induce 
any individual to accept the harshest ruling with- 
out question if coupled with a statement that the 
national interests demanded it. Neither Colonel 
House nor the publisher nor myself dreamed of op- 
posing the White House, and only some five thou- 
sand copies of the book got to the public. 


we 


The irony of the incident, the 
futility of it, is that apparently 
the withdrawal of the offending 
work did not placate the Presi- 
dent’s feelings. He was not hos- 
tile to Colonel House, he did not 
cease to depend upom House’s 
advice; but afterward, with the 
advantage of time’s perspective, 
House could see that here there 
entered into their relations a 
note of coolness, an alteration 
in the warm cordiality which 
had distinguished all their in- 
tercourse, even in past years, 
when they had mildly disagreed 
on the questions of Mexican pol- 
icy and military preparedness. 

It was not like Woodrow 
Wilson to compromise on any- 
thing, especially on anything he 
considered derogatory to his 
dignity, and I have sometimes 
thought that he was constrained 
to avoid a definite quarrel with 
House because of the crisis in 
France, where the fate of the 
war hung in the balance. But 
whether this assumption is cor- 
rect or it was simply that the 
affair gave him only temporary 
displeasure, he passed over the 

offense—as he deemed 
it—and for some 
months thereafter he 
and House remained 
the unbeatable team 
they had been since 
1911. 


much of this story, 
which seemed to have 
every basis in fact short 
of the President’s ac- 
tual confirmation. And 
many Democratic as 
well as independent or- 
gans spoke editorially 
against it as an abuse 
of the extraordinary 
wartime powers un- 
grudgingly given the 
President and an at- 
tempt to exploit an un- 
fair partisan advantage. 


Party Pressure 


SPOKE to House 

about it when it first 
appeared in the news, 
and he assured me that 
he would scotch it. 

“‘T don’t believe he is 
for it,’ he said, speak- 
ing of Wilson. “It 
sounds more like some 
of his political friends, 
who think you can run 
the country as if it was 
an election precinct.” 

Later, the report 
bobbed up again, and 
ultimately with an un- 
mistakable stamp of au- 
thenticity. I remember 
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Colonel and Mrs. House Leaving the Palace of 


Versailles After the Signing of the Peace Treaty 


that that morning I 
dragged the colonel out 
of an important confer- 
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President and Mrs. Wilson on the Bridge of the George Washington Prior 


The next incident which widened the breach 
I also chanced to see something of. Shortly be- 
fore House was due to sail for Europe, in Sep- 
tember, 1918, to organize the preliminary steps 
of the Peace Conference the Allied victories 
made imminent, a report was circulated in 
Washington that the President planned to issue 
a proclamation to the country, appealing to all 
citizens to elect a Democratic Congress in order 
to uphold him in concluding the war and secur- 
ing a just peace. The Republican press made 


ence to show him the news dispatch in question. He had 
some men in his study, whom he had left to see me; a 
delegation was waiting in the living room. We talked in 
the dining room. He was skeptical of my report until he 
had read the story. 

“T don’t understand about this,’ he said, shaking his 
head. “I don’t think there can be anything in it, but I'll 
tell you what I advised the President. They’ve brought 
a lot of pressure to bear on him in Washington. Our 
people want to be reélected, and some of them can’t see 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HEN two women of 
diverse tastes, occu- 
pations and disposi- 


tions remain friends for 
twenty-five years with never a misunder- 
standing, you may be sure there is be- 
tween them not only confidence but a 
respected reserve. You may also be sure that neither tries 
to change the other or direct her course, no matter with 
what deprecation and dismay it is viewed. Mutual advice 
and criticisms are suppressed, for friendship flourishes on 
neither diet. Nor is there much outward demonstration. 
‘Dear’ and ‘darling’ and the like fond terms are not large 
in their vocabularies. But deep within the heart of each 
is the knowledge that in any pinch of circumstance the 
other is ready to be a rock of safety, an aid, a comfort, a 
strong and aggressive ally.” 

“Of course it’s true, Mr. Pagett,’”’ said Margaret Atkin- 
son. “It’s exactly the way Cora Mayo and I stand to 
each other; but I think it sounds sort of stilted, and I don’t 
believe it belongs in your play. Erica, so far, isn’t the sort 
who makes set speeches on friendship. That’s my feeling 
about the whole thing. It’s literary—not quite human. 
And yet ——” 

She paused and looked at him uncertainly. This young 
Pagett had an idea—oh, a distinct idea. Fora good partin 
a play Margaret Atkinson would cheerfully have parted 
with her shining brown hair, from which she so carefully 
plucked the occasional gray thread. 

“Well, let’s go on,” she said. “I’ve an appointment 
presently that I must keep.” 

She looked at the clock. This lad mustn’t think that he 
could take up her whole afternoon. Besides, she really 
had an appointment—Henry Torrey was coming. 

Paul Pagett picked up his script and went on reading. 
He read very well, he made his points, he kept the thing 
clear. Margaret, listening, was more and more interested. 
Oh, she would go over it alone, later, and take it line by 
line, page by page, scene by scene, and consider every least 
possibility. Heavens, how she hoped it might be worth 
something! She had been out of an engagement since the 
early fall. And she was sick and tired of small parts, of 
being told that her type was the purely cerebral, that she 
couldn’t play women of passion and feeling. Someone 
not long ago had lamented to her that there were no 
modern Ibsen heroines, no New York Mrs. Alvings, nor 
Detroit Heddas, nor Long Island Noras, because she would 
play them so magnificently. That was because,-years 
before, she had made her greatest hit in an Ibsen revival. 
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Ibsen! She’d been tarred with Ibsenity ever since. No 
manager could see her doing anything else. 

She began to listen more carefully, and as she listened 
she became more and more certain that this play was 
worth while, a big thing. 

When the last scene ended, young Pagett wiped his fore- 
head, trembling with the excitement of his climax. His 
tired boy’s eyes appealed to her to be gentle with him. 
But she, too, was genuinely moved. 

“Tt’s new and it’s big,’’ she said. 
the best of it.” 

“T wrote it for you; I’ve always admired your work so 
much. Every time you’ve been in a show since I’ve been 
old enough to go to the theater, I’ve gone to see you. 
You’ve never had a part that let you use your power. 
You—you’re great, you know, Miss Atkinson.” 

Her smile was a little twisted. ‘I’ve done my best with 
everything I had to work on. But I haven’t had what I 
wanted. Now will you leave this script with me and let 
me think it over?” 

“But you won’t keep it very long, will you? I’ ll be so 
anxious.’ 

“Don’t worry. I’m just as anxious as you are—a great 
deal more anxious, I imagine, to get a big part, a real part. 
If Erica’s that part I won’t lose any time with oe * 

“T hope you’ll think she is.”’ 

He laid the script in her hands reluctantly and took 
himself off. Margaret hurried into her bedroom, slipped 
out of her soft lace-and-satin house dress—made by her 
own hands from a couple of old evening gowns—and put 
on.a trim coat and skirt, a blouse with fresh creamy white 
frills, a little close hat with youth in its outline. Clean 
gloves, a yellow rose to pin in the fur about her throat— 
now she was ready. She went back to the other tiny 


“And it’s true—that’s 


July 17, a 


She Felt That She 
Cared More forHim 
Than He for Her, 
and Suddenly the 
Day Lost its Luster 


room—which, with a bath and a closet-kitchenette 
made her apartment—beat up the cushions 
straightened the books and magazines, pulled dowr 
the shade a little; then, with a shrug at her vanity 
drew it up again. 
There was a mirror by the door, and she looked into it 
She would easily pass as thirty—perhaps as twenty-seven— 
only, as she grimly thought, “If I were really twenty. 
seven I could pass as nineteen.’”’ She powdered her nose 
and thanked heaven for giving her such a good one, 
straight and slender and fine skinned and white. 

But was such a good nose, perhaps, a handicap? If it 
had been pert and snub, she might have made a great hit 
in comedy. If it had been ever so slightly aquiline, she 
might have gone in definitely for tragedy. But a straight 
nose was so damnably intellectual. She smiled at her 
foolishness, sat down at her desk and hunted out that 
place in young Pagett’s script where he described friend- 
ship between two women, and began to copy it. 

Before she was quite done Henry Torrey rang her bi 
and presently appeared, a man of middle age, tall, wide 
shouldered but not heavy, his face square and imperturb 
able, his tailor unobtrusively but surely the best. * 

“I’m getting too old for three flights of stairs,’ he said, 
but he was not out of breath. 

“The higher the flat, the lower the price,” returiifl 
Margaret. She was so glad to see him she couldn’t —_ 
sensibly. 

“Don’t you think you swagger a little about your pov- 
erty?” 

‘Maybe so; but I’m never allowed to forget it; why 
should I allow others? And now that we’ve had this inter- 
change of sparkling repartee, please sit down and rest your 
elderly bones until I finish this.’? With the last words 


written, she read the paragraph to him. ‘‘There we 
Cora and I, exactly.” 7 
“T don’t know Mrs. Mayo well enough to say.” e 


““My dear man, I made an assertion; I didn’t ask your 
opinion, This came out of that young chap’s new play— 
the one I told you about.” 

“A’m—any good?” & 

“T’m afraid to hope. It looks like a good play and a 
marvelous part for me—the part I’ve longed for; but my 
long bitter experience warns me that if I burble on like 
that about it, it’s sure to be a hopeless failure. If it = 
Oh, well, come along and let’s have our walk.” 

He glanced at her shrewdly, hearing the pent desire Me 
hind the words. But he never probed. Instead, he h eld 
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open for her and followed her down the stairs he 
lained of, out to the street, turning presently 
te sunshine of the Avenue. ; 

sy pottered along amiably, stopped in a gallery or 
nade a detour to see a collection of English furniture 
70 be auctioned, paused before a window of Italian 
and another of old silver, and talked in a desultory 
n or kept to companionable silence. They stopped 
a and a dance at a smart hotel, and that was pure 
Margaret, who loved dancing. Henry Torrey was 
ist partner she had ever had; his height, the length 
‘step, suited hers perfectly. With a note of enthusi- 
ye told him so, and then was sorry, he received it so 
y. Bother! She was always forgetting that Henry 
1 eligible and wary bachelor who was pursued by all 
ind conditions of women. But it was horrid of him 
ine that she was trying to draw him on. Was she, 
sciously, trying to do that very thing? She felt that 
red more for him than-he for her, and suddenly the 
st its luster. 

‘eally must go home. I’m going over to dine with 
‘rather early,”’ she said. 

ay I send my car to take you?”’ he asked politely. 

); thanks just as much. I’m going to walk.” 

1en I’ll send it to bring you home.” 

); I don’t know what time I’ll want to come home. 
's awfully kind and thoughtful.”’ She kept her voice 
anner casual, as if she hardly knew him. She would 
1 know that his bachelorhood was safe with her. 
hesitated. “I hate to have you picking up any sort 
leat taxi at night.” 

s perfectly safe. I’ve done it all my life. 
bother about me.” 

lid not answer, made a little sound of mock despair, 
‘ey went back to her apartment. ‘‘Won’t you take 
7” he asked her at the door. “No? When shall we 
‘inner and more dancing? Next Thursday? I’ll call 
1 at half-past seven.” 

garet shut the door behind him and put her hands 
er eyes. “I’m a fool,” she said aloud; “a real fool. 
Ian only keep from being too fond of him and 
‘him see! It’ll hurt so fearfully if I’m too fond of 
' She sagged all over into lines of long-suppressed 
less; then she pulled herself up sharply, went to 
ordinner. She couldn’t afford to waste the freshness 
mew blouse on a dinner with Cora. Resolutely she 
| out one of those useful dresses * 

ang in the wardrobe of every 

1 of small means and much 
! This one was a plain crépe, 
t and slim, with its color to 


Please 
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lift it from the commonplace, a blue so true, so deep and 
vivid that eyes must revel in it. A string of old carved 
silver beads made an agreeable accent. The suit and 
blouse were carefully hung away. 

Cora Mayo, her husband, Dallas Mayo, and their adored 
only child, Celine, lived a matter of twenty blocks away, 
near the university where Dallas taught French literature 
to classes that were always crowded, not because of the 
subject, but because he was known as a play-boy in the 
serious world of pedagogues. He had written a couple of 
diverting novels quite in the Gallic style, and his students 
were always hoping he would make his lectures as spicily 
flavorous. On the contrary, he gave a stiff dry course and 
was meanly sarcastic to the slow and stupid; but the jam 
before his rostrum continued, watchfully waiting. 

Owing to the novels, they could afford a large apartment, 
wwhich Cora had furnished in French furniture—to keep 
up, she said, the illusion of Dallas’ fiction. And in her 
living room, before her fire, she was waiting for her friend. 
Cora was plain, a little out of drawing as to features; her 
clothes were impossible, and her manner of wearing them 
was worse, but no one minded. She was both clever and 
gentle, a strange combination. And she had the spark that 
draws liking and interest even from casual acquaintances. 

She came to meet Margaret, kissed her, gave her the 
most comfortable chair, pushed a cushion under her feet. 
“Dallas sent you his love and said he hated to miss you, 
but he knew how glad we’d be he wasn’t here.” , 

“‘He’s a lamb! If all husbands were as Dallas I might 
acquire one.” 

“How about Henry? He looks a good bet to me.” 

“My dear—frankly—Henry is not looking for a wife. 
He enjoys talking to me, dancing with me, dining and tea- 
ing with me on alternate Thursdays, and is perfectly 
willing to pay for these pleasures, as well as for such cor- 
rect gifts as flowers, books and candy. More of me would 
annoy and embarrass Henry.’’ She looked directly at 
Cora as she spoke, 
knowing that her 
friend would under- 
stand all: that she 
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left unsaid. ‘‘In short,’’ she went on, ‘Henry is not a 
marrying man. And anyway, my pride would keep me 
from marrying a rich man when I’m poor and a failure.” 

“You are not a failure.”’ 

“Tn one sense I’m not. A real failure is always unhappy, 
and I amnot unhappy. But in my profession I’m a failure. 
I’ve never been a star; I’m never likely to be one unless— 
unless ” Her voice deepened, her eyes shone. 

“Oh, Margaret, you’re thinking of the new play. Tell 
me about it.” 

“No, too uncertain yet. As I told Henry Torrey, I’m 
afraid to hope. Hope is so cheap and so intoxicating.” 
She shrugged her shoulders, looked about. ‘‘Where’s 
Celine tonight?” 

“Out with a new B. F., which means, my dear, a boy 
friend.” 

A maid came in to announce dinner, and°as she did so 
Celine also appeared, slender, fresh and gay in a rose- 
colored coat, a rose-colored frock, a saucy rose hat and a 
soft white fur in which to bury an entrancing rosy chin. 
The whole atmosphere grew bright with her. She flung 
herself on her two elders simultaneously. “‘ Darlings, I love 
you both! Isn’t it great when dad’s away and we're all 
women together?” 

“There’s one blessing, Cora,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘We’ll 
never be annoyed by this child being respectful to our age.”’ 

“Your age! I adore that! You’re heaps younger than 
I—you and mother both. You are products of a less 
sophisticated, more naive era.”’ She cocked a knowing, 
impertinent eye at them. 

“Come on to dinner, you little simp,”’ said her mother, 
“and don’t talk nonsense.” 

“But what else is there to talk? You and Margaret 
would be seared if I talked sense. Listen, Margaret, how 
about your new play? Won’t you give me a part in it— 
a teeny-weeny part? Mother and dad would let me go on 
the stage if it was with you, the quaint old dears.” 

“Celine, I wouldn’t have it on my conscience 
to start you on the stage for anything the world 
could offer me.”’ 

“Oh, Margaret, it must be terribly wicked!” 

“Tt isn’t wicked at all. But it’s terribly hard. 
You get a part after haunting the agencies and 
offices. You rehearse and rehearse and rehearse’ 

in all sorts of dingy coopsand cages, 
at all sorts of hours, until you ache 
with such fatigue as you, my dear, 
couldn’t even imagine—only to be 
let out after a week, or two weeks, 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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She Began to Listen More Carefully, and as She Listened She Became More and More Certain That This Play Was Worth While, a Big Thing 
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NE could, 
Oy ai alae et 
big brave 


effort of the im- 
agination, con- 
ceive an ob- 
server, perched 
high on the tower of 
Notre Dame de la 
Garde—the Church 
of Our Lady of the 
Lookout, which 
poises over Mar- 
seilles and the sweep 
of its rock-dotted 
bay —traversing a 
telescope. And as a 
pianist spans the 
keys to blend their ct gil 
notes into a single 
chord, so his lens 
would gather up the 
two lean youths, sul- 
len and white-faced, 
wholounged through 
the throng of the 
Cannébiére—the 
young man who took 
his ease in a deck 
chair upon the bridge 
of a little steamer 
which was coming in past the Chateau d’If 

and the girl in white muslin who sat upon 

a garden parapet above the Corniche Road 

and swung a foot and swore. A triangle, 

with sides a couple of miles long and more, but a single and 
symmetrical figure for all that, in the geometry of chance. 

““Zut!’’ said the girl who swore. Her vocabulary was 
weak, but her spirit was very willing. ‘‘Sacré bleu!’’ She 
paused and groped. “‘Damn!”’ she found, and repeated it 
twice. 

Below her and across the road, the land fell away in 
slopes of lavish summer green, with villas ornate as wed- 
ding cakes, thrusting up their stucco turrets and minarets 
to the Mediterranean blue which basked below. The gar- 
den in which she sat ended at a point some twelve feet 
above the road; its retaining wall, of rough-hewed granite, 
sloped steeply to the wide cobbled gutter and the top of it 
made a parapet to the garden. The great morning light of 
the Midi was over it all. 

“T’ll go mad,” said Annette O’Brien. ‘I’ll kill myself!’ 
Her angry eyes, which had seen eighteen years of sheltered 
and lovingly restricted life, sought up and down the road, 
rising to the left toward the caldron of the city, as though 
in search of a third resource. They fell, too, upon the sur- 
face of the wall that withheld the garden from the road. 
The only normal issue from the garden was by the great 
gate of the carriage drive away to her right, where an inex- 
orable porter had a lodge; but—the wall itself was a gate! 
It was a superb piece of masonry, rugged as a crag, not 
much more difficult than a staircase for young limbs. 
Annette nodded her head, twice, slowly. 

“T’ll run away!”’ 

And thereupon the anger ebbed from her eyes; she be- 
came suddenly thoughtful. She was a slender girl, and 
those who ruled her and served her had so designed the 
outward fashion of her that the fluffery of muslin did not 
conceal the litheness and strength of her youth. The 
French mother whom she had not known had bequeathed 
her the brown hair with the shimmer of bronze in it, 
though not the bob in which she wore it; and her eyes were 
the blue eyes of her Irish father, whom she only dimly re- 
membered. Paris grafted upon Limerick, the clear and 
daring vision of the Gaul enlarged to sean the dream world 
of the Celt—these were what her Uncle St. Laure and 
Madame St. Laure, his wife, had taken to their bosoms and 
nourished to an age when marriage negotiations are in 


“That’s What I’ll Do,’? She Said. 
Murmuring to Herself in English. 


“Tonight!’’ She Was 
“(Me and a Suitcase!”’ 


order. That very afternoon there was to be a visit from 
the parents of Gaston Masurier, he of the sleek black hair, 
the fat pink cheeks, the shoe-button eyes. She would not 
be there; it would not have been dans les formes. But 
her fortune would be there, her education, her accomplish- 
ments, all her marketable assets except her soul and the 
young body which it fired and fretted. 

“That’s what I’ll do,” she said. “Tonight!’”’ She was 
murmuring to herself in English. ‘‘Me and a suitcase! 
I'll go to London and get work. I—I’ll’’—vista after vista 
ran across her horizon; the last flashed like a revelation— 
“T’ll go on the stage!” 

That, of course, clinched it. She sat up on the parapet, 
every difficulty solved, her face shining. What does eight- 
een need more than a goal? The glow of purpose was still 
upon her when her aunt called her from the veranda. 

Madame St. Laure was all that a good, wealthy and con- 
ventional woman in the forties should be. It is not evil or 
absurd to be plump, with more than a shading of black 
mustache, to be lavish with face powder and architectural 
as to the coiffure. Perhaps the Queen of Sheba was like 
that; we have no evidence to show that she wasn’t. And 
with it all, she loved Annette with a fussy anxious pride in 
her prettiness and spirit, the while she strove with guidance 
and restraint to remake her after her own image. 

“It will be luncheon time in a few minutes,” she called 
in her deep round voice with the full vowels of the south. 
“And again you have no hat, in all this sun! You with 
your complexion! Come in, dear, at once, before you are 
tanned to leather!’’ 

Annette rose and went across the garden toward her, 
smiling a little. Already in the light of her inspiration, 
she had asense of kindly superiority to this well-intentioned 
aunt of hers, as of someone to whom vivid experiences are 


due and imminent. “TI like the sun,” she said. “Th 
some people who take sun baths all over.” , 
“Yes,” said Madame St. Laure; “dogs and cats dc 
And fishes do not wear bathing costumes. But of ( 
tians we do not talk such nonsense. Supposing you wi 
come out freckled like the belly of a que 

tell you, for the thousandth time ——” % 

“The millionth, at least,’ murm 
nette, but still she smiled. um 
a young ein ie 


be too careful of hers 
times. And for you, : ne 

pecially ——” 
Madame St. Lawl ] 
off and eyed her niece ke 
6 . 


cial 
prompted 
nette. 

“A’m!”? Mad 
Laure was doubtf 
her experience, eine 
knew what was — 
when the formal 
were expected anc 
themselves were packed off elsew 
But with Annette it was diffi 
sure; her disconcerting fran 
many matters went with an equally disconcerting 
upon many others. ' 

“Yes,” said Madame St. Laure firmly; ‘now espec 
since you insist. And it is I who will tell you why wh 
fit time arrives. But in the meantime—luncheon. 

“Yes,” said Annette. “‘There will be time eno 
learn to go without luncheon.” 1 

“You are inexplicable,” said her aunt. “Is it g 
pains? I ask myself. But come.” 

Cousin Clarice—she was the cousin of Aunt St. Law 
tall spinster, very bony, with a mobile face and heay 
brows, was at luncheon. She drew and painted a 
played accompaniments and could join acceptably 
conversation. 

“T watched you while you were musing on the 
Annette,” she said, with her toothy smile. ‘I wis 
have sketched you like that. You needed only on 

“She needed a hat,” said Madame St. Laure. 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Cousin Clarice. ‘But Iw 
thinking of that just then—something else.” 

“What did I need?”’ demanded Annette. 

“A Romeo,” smiled Cousin Clarice. 5 

“Yes,’”’ said Annette calmly; “it would certalay 
things more interesting.” 

Then Madame St. Laure intervened crushingly : 4 
conversation broke off, snapped like the stem of Bri 
Laurence’s lily. Annette heard her without interru 
but the glow was still in her face. 4 
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At the other points of the triangle, too, there was tal 
Nothing is done in this world without talk; that is 
there is so little done. The two lean youths who had lou 
at the foot of the Cannébiére, through which Europes 
into and out of Africa, found themselves a table outs 
café where none sat close by, and ordered beer. Theré 
between them that likeness which one finds between 
who practice some warping and strenuous trade. All pd 
men look like policemen, all sailors look like sailors ar! 
kings look like labor leaders, or try to. These two 
white with more than an indoor pallor; their lips were 
and scarlet; their eyes were still and dire like those 
snake. They were reptiles. 

The waiter had laid their drinks before them andt re 
before they spoke. : 


» wake.” 


ds before them. 


-hewed wall, the 
, the robbery; 
—what must hap- 
vould happen. 

to emptied his 
in one draught. 
vill be hot this 
noon,’’ he re- 
fed, rising. ‘“‘I 
sleep.” 

d the truth is, 
ept, quietly, re- 
sfully, like a 
, aware only of 
site. And Charlot 
t beside him, 
» Monsieur St. 
2, who had re- 
od, shrewd and 
“rom his office, for 
ecasion, and Ma- 
‘ St. Laure pre- 
(for their visitors. 
she little steamer, 
uredly thudding 
om the south, put 
te Cristo’s island 
n behind her and 
edin to jointhem. 
e@ was as unbeau- 
‘as a truck. She 
just one of those 
> thousand-ton 
‘ps which move 
shuttles upon the 
‘of the world and 
their dividends at 
‘conomical seven 
3an hour. Upon 
bridge, Captain 
oson, her master, 
idy rigged for the 
2 in board-stiff 
serge and black 
ler hat, leaned 
hst the rail and 
hed the harbor 
and exchanged 
with the flannel- 
young man who 
idered the lilies 
_a deck chair be- 
‘the wheel house. 
Jhange your mind, 
per,” the young 
‘wasurging. ‘Just 
missus and you 
me! A bite of din- 
‘Ip at the Londres 
orget that cook of 
‘Ss with. I’m sure 
. Sampson would 
it’ 

he captain shook 
gray-thatched 
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js time we got to work again,’’ said Toto. 

ot drank and nodded with the glass yet at his lips. 
ack to find the job,” he agreed when he set it down. 
ht do it clean and get away without being seen even. 
‘saw too much of us up in the faubourgs.” 
es,” said Toto; ‘they did. Therefore, here ——”’ 
wlot nodded again. 
ay—it’s the only way. The old woman will be lucky 


“Understood!” he said. “‘The 


m their speech had the character of an utterance 
sed from decent usage. 
md clarity of French was dulled and fouled; every 
word was in the langue verte, the argot of the Paris 
jal. These were refugees from a city stung to indig- 
1 by a swift series of robberies and murders in its ill- 
ed suburbs. The Paris bandit does not leave a cloud 
messes to identify him; to set eye on him is death. 
and Charlot had cut a wide swath in the Passy neigh- 
od; anotable strangling of an old woman and her old 
at in their beds had made things too hot for them; 
now the slums to the west of Marseilles harbor 
red them, and the villas of the Corniche dangled 


In their mouths, the cut- 


2y were men of few words. Their reconnoitering, their 
ing, had all been done very thoroughly. Madame St. 
Ys jewelry was known to them; also the plan of the 
oms at her villa. There remained only to while away 
ay till the hour should come for the scaling of that 


“‘Charlot?”’ He Said Feebly. ‘It isn’t Charlot,’’ Answered Forester. “Lie as You are if You Don't Want 
to be Knocked About”’ 1 


head. “Thankin’ you all the same, sir,” he replied. 
“‘Can’t be done this trip. I want to whip that hundred 
sacks of trash out of her as quick as the derricks can shift 
it, an’ sweeten up my bunkers and get away again. 
Breakin’ a passage like that’’—the captain was voicing a 
grievance—‘‘for a pocketful of plain dirt like you could 
dig out of any back yard, an’ manifestin’ it as samples for 
assay — well - 

“Probably worth more than all the rest of your cargo 
with the ship thrown in,” interrupted the young man cheer- 
fully. “But coming back to more important matters—I 
s’pose I’d better not arrange to sleep ashore tonight?”’ 

‘“‘Not unless you’re fond of early rising,’ answered the 
captain. “‘I’ll be hull under before you’ve finished mani- 
curing your toe nails.” 

“‘T know now what is meant by a hell afloat,’” mourned 
the young man. ‘‘What with your missus stealing my 
books, an’ that cook of yours practicing chemistry on me, 
and you wearing my socks # 

The captain grinned. ‘‘ Better say all that to the missus, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘She’ll have your answer for you. It’s been 
as good as a tonic to her, havin’ somebody on board to 
fight with.” 

“T’ll go and say it now,” said the other, and rose with the 
needful struggle from his low-pitched deck chair. 

He had come aboard at Aden, where the Crowleigh— 
that was the name of the little steamer—lay coaling. He 
had given his name as Denis Forester, and beyond that he 


had explained himself only by the statement that he had 
been looking round a bit, and proposed to travel home to 
London in the Crowleigh. This in spite of the fact that the 
big mail steamers flit into and out of that cinder dump, 
Aden, like taxicabs at the doors of a hotel; and it was plain 
that he did not lack money. But there was not wanting 
in him, either, that perfect passport, a cheer and frankness 
of countenance, the great gift of being likable at sight and 
the obvious marks of caste and breeding. In age, he was 
something short of thirty, as in stature he was something 
short of six feet, thin in the flank, warmly sun-tanned and 
ready with smiles. 

“But what d’you pick out this old scow for?’’ Captain 
Sampson had demanded. ‘“‘We’ve got no passenger cer- 
tificate, ye know. Iron decks and all—in the Red Sea! 
I’m askin’ you, what does it look like?” 

“Looks like love at first sight, doesn’t it?’”’ suggested 
Mr. Forester. He smiled openly at the captain’s plump 
missus where she sat listening under the smoke-grimed 
poop awning. 

“Take him, Jim!” said that lady promptly. ‘‘He’ll find 
out what iron decks are like. Sign him on as lamp trimmer, 
shillin’ a month. He can have the spare cabin.” 

Mr. Forester thanked her with a bow. The fare was 
arranged by the captain diffidently mentioning a figure 
and the passenger, who was to sign on as lamp trimmer, 
meeting it with immediate agreement and prompt pay- 
ment. The two of them watched him as he departed 
shoreward to fetch his 
baggage. 

‘‘Queer, all the 
same, Lizzie,’ said the 
captain doubtfully. 

The missus shook 
her head. ‘‘Queer to 
us, ’cos we’d make a 
bee line for a cool 
cabin and a quick run 
on a mail boat,’’ she 
said. ‘But him—mail 
boats are no more to 
him than bumboats 
are to us.” 

Neither of them 
had met hitherto the 
true nomad who 
leaves his safe abode 
to go forth into the 
world and up and 
down in it for the love 
that he bears to it and 
its diversity of crea- 
tures. Since then they 
had shown him the 
character of iron decks 
in the Red Sea—the 
lid of a burning, fiery 
furnace which blis- 
tered the feet through 
the soles of one’s shoes 
and on which the heat 
dazzle stood like 
smoke all day. They 
had fed him on canned 
stuff and salt stuff, 
manhandled by a 
Eurasian cook; and 
throughout it all he 
had preserved his 
humor and his equa- 
nimity. Ever since 
Moses, the Red Sea 
has been biting off 
more than it could 
chew. 

He stood at the rail 
as the Crowleigh made 
fast to her wharf, wait- 
ing for the captain and 
taking in his first view 
in three years of Eu- 
rope. The hills behind 
the city showed their 
mounting slopes of 
green, already parched 
by the splendid sun, 
while the city itself 
glowed and frothed 
with movement, thriv- 
ing noisily like a bee- 
hive on a hot day. 

(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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stared across the white-capped waters of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The night was perfect—a following sea and a warm, 
whistling wind; asky of spangled blue velvet jeweled with 
a crescent moon. Astern to the left was Sardinia and be- 
hind the curtain of distance on the right crouched the mys- 
terious coast of Africa. Ahead lay all of Italy—a country 
at present saturated with the promise of adventure for the 
twenty-one colored persons aboard the Napoli. 

On the morrow these individuals—comprising a com- 
plete producing unit of The Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., of Birmingham, Alabama, U.'S. A.—were to set 
foot on foreign soil. 

They were to be projected in a heap into the uncertain- 
ties of new peoples, new customs, and—worst of all—new 
languages. 

From far for’ard came echoes of merriment. The steer- 
age passengers were celebrating vociferously the nearness 
of home. Aft, where special tourist-third-cabin accommo- 
dations had been turned over to the Midnight organiza- 
tion, an impromptu quartet—sadly missing Florian’s clear 
tenor—were rendering Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and, on 
completing that, swung violently and startlingly into an 
inapt popular number entitled Alabamy Bound. From the 
cabin quarters, above and amidships, came the toe-tickling 
strains of Prof. Aleck Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra 
dispensing music for the farewell dance. 

Lights, merriment, gayety; and Florian Slappey, who 
should have been the very center of it all, was alone and 
unhappy. He was depressed by emotions which he could 
not understand. All he knew was that he craved solitude 
and lots of it, and so he scarcely heard the soft, insinuating 
voice which came from the darkness near him. 

“Good evenin’, m’sieu.”’ 

“Mph!” responded Mr. Slappey with unmistakable 
lack of cordiality. 

““A mos’ entrancin’ evenin’, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Uh-huh. Reckon so.” 

“Tomorrow ’’—wistfully—‘“‘we set foot on ze shore of 
Italy.” 

“Yeh. So somebody tol’ me. Now listen, mistuh 

“T am lonely,” continued the soft voice in its halting, 
near-perfect English. ‘‘I like to talk weeth you.” 


Piss SLAPPEY was strangely depressed as he 


Two Menacing Figures in Blue Uniforms Stood in the Shadows. 
Their Eyes Did Not Flicker, No Hint of a Smile on Their Lips 
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“Honest, mistuh Florian turned impa- 
tiently, bent on dismissing the intruder. 

But at sight of the man, Florian was stricken 
speechless. His eyes widened and he clutched the 
rail for support. Here indeed was a phenomenon; for 
the face which he saw limned clearly in the glow of the 
deck light did not blend at all with the soft, foreign 
accent. “Well, tickle my foots!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Slappey. ‘‘ You is a cullud feller!’ 

“ Algerian,”’ bowed the other. ‘‘ But I have leeved in 
Amer-rica more than one year and I spoke English 
pairfect.” 

“Dawg-gone!”’ 

“And also Italian I speak. I have leeved 
also in Napoli.” 

““Ain’t you somethin’? All the places you 
been, I reckon you must never kep’ still in 
yo’ whole life.”’ 

“Ze zhentleman flatters me. I am not 
much travel . . . only little bit here and 
there; and the languages—Pf-f! They are 
nothing.” 

“Oh, no! They ain’t nothin’ a tall. Not 
athing. Why, listen, feller—was I as mod- 
est as you, I’d git mea job bein’ a violet,” 
Florian said. 

“Anybody can speak languages 

“T can’t!” The admission came explo- 
sively. “An’ it’s the most thing I yearn 
to do.” 

Genuine worriment was reflected in Flo- 
rian’s countenance. 

“T should be glad to teach you.” 

“Shuh! Us gits to Naples tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“But I am a man of idleness,’ shrugged 
the other. ‘I should be most happy to 
attach myself to your mos’ eenteresting 
group ——” 

“You don’t really mean that?” 

“T am mos’ happy—if it would please 
you.” 

“Oh, olla! 
thing I’d be of.” 

The eyes of the suave stranger 
gleamed with a coldly specula- 
tive light. 

“My name,” he volunteered, 
“eet ees Pierre Arnaud.” 

“T is delicious to meet you, Pair. 
Florian. Florian Slappey.” 

*“*M’sieu Slappey.”’ 

““Musseer Arnaud.” 

“I ’ope we shall be fr-riends, m’sieu. I am in 
a most difficulty.” 

“Boy, you don’t know nothin’! My middle 
name is Trouble an’ I was born twins.” 

“Tt may be’”’—again that cold, hard gleam in 
the eyes of Pierre Arnaud—‘“‘that we can be of 
mutual assistance.” 

“Says which?” 

“That we can help each other.” 

“Sweet honey what drips fum yo’ lips. Tell 
me what ails you, Pair—an’ I rectifies same 
immedjit.”’ 

Pierre hesitated. He was torn between doubt 
and grim necessity. 

“Florian,” he whispered, “‘I am desperate.”’ 

“Me an’ you bofe.”’ 

“T have lost my passport!’ 

‘An’ you call that trouble?” 

“Oh, mais oui! It is most serious catas- 
trophe. Weethout a passport I cannot land 
in Italy. They would send me back to United 
States.” 

Mr. Slappey grinned broadly. “You showly 
brought yo’ troubles to the right feller, Pair. 
Now listen at me: If I helps you out on th2 
passport business, does you promise to stick 
aroun’ a while with this company an’ do the 
interpretin’ fo’ us?” 

“But certainly. Only I ask ue 


” 


Tha’s the fondest 


Mine is 


“See Yonder,’’ He Snapped, Designating the Statue. ‘“‘Law! Me. 


Law! Want to See. Talk. Law!”’ » 


‘ 
“You don’t ask nothin’. Right now you answe ‘ 
you does, or does you don’t?” 
“Of course.” 
“Good! Then tha’s all settled.” 
“But, m’sieu, it ees not all settle’. How am I tola 
Italy when I have lost my passport?” ie 
Florian was too thoroughly delighted with hims 
notice the tense, fierce alertness of his companion. 
“T gits you a new passport.” 
a3 How? ” 
“Cinch. When us was gittin’ our passports to 
over, we wasn’t shuah would Exotic Hines, our cam 
be able to come, on account he had a sort of engage 
marry a lady. An’ we arranged that should she ca’ 
with him, we was to bring Jasper Sneed as head cam 
an’ of co’se we had to git him a passport. Now, whil 
an’ you don’t look nothin’ alike, that pitcher of 
on the passport is so bum you coul’n’ tell was it 
wasn’t it, an’ if you is willin’ to be Mistuh Sneed a| 
Pierre Arnaud was quivering. Tears of gratitude well, 
to his eyes. b 
“Mon frére,” he sobbed, “you have save my life.” — 
“Shuah! That ain’t nothin’. Jasper’s passpo rt air 
good to us on account Jasper is still in Bumminham, an’ 
you is willin’ to keep my secret ——” i oe 
“T would die for you.” mam o 
“Dyin’ ain’t gwine he’p me one bit. The aliy 
keeps the happier I gits. What I does fo’ you ain’t no 
but fo’ me you does somethin’ real. An’ if you was tog 
away my secret i 
“T am yo’ slave!” 
“Ain’t you an accommodatin’ feller?” Florian lo 
around the deck apprehensively and lowered his v' 


faintest sort of whisper. ‘Pair, what kind of a job you 
n I got with this pitcher comp’ny?”’ 

“You must be the king.” 

“Quit kiddin’. I ain’t even the jack. An’ does they find 
‘out somethin’, I slips down below the deuce spot. Listen 
‘at this an’ git you a laugh. I is the French interpreter!” 

“A-a-ah! M’sieu speaks Fr-rench?”’ 

“Not a word.” 

Pierre shook his head in puzzlement. 
joes not speak ze Fr-rench, then how can he 

“Tha’s what I want to know. Point is, Pair, the on’y 
job they had open was French interpreter, an’ so I kidded 
em along I could talk it, see? Now you got to he’p me 
jut an’ keep ev’ybody fum knowin’ that I don’t speak the 
anguage. It’s a big thing iH 
_ “Tt ees nothing, nothing at all.” 
|) #You do it?”’ 

_ “Weeth plaisure.”’ 

mPair!’’ 

“Florian!” 

“And thees passport—when do you geev it to me?”’ 

“Oh, that?’”’ The passport was a thing of trifling mo- 

ment to Mr. Slappey. “‘I give you it right away if you 
waits heah.”’ 
_ Florian vanished in the direction of Orifice R. Latimer’s 
cabin. The ponderous president of the Midnight organiza- 
sion was puzzling over a sheaf of documents when Florian 
ontered, and he grunted indifferent assent to Mr. Slappey’s 
-equest for a temporary loan of Jasper Sneed’s passport. 
| Florian returned to the rail and his new-found friend. 

“Heah ’tis, Pair.” 

Mr. Arnaud gave the document a quick but thorough 
nspection. Florian did not notice that he appeared unduly 
aappy, that there was even something in his manners which 
should have given warning of dire trouble. 

“Tomorrow mawnin’,”’ explained Florian, ‘‘I traduces 
you to all the comp’ny.”’ 

“ A-a-ah! But, yes. An’ it ees better that I remain weeth 
you until we land, that I may go ashore at the same time 
and get you in a fine hotel I know on the Piazza Amedao.” 
“Cheap?” 

“Oh, mos’ very! 
erson.”’ 

“Thirty lire? Man alive. . 
thirty lire?’’ 


“But if m’sieu 


” 


About thirty lire a day for each 


. How much real money 


“Tt ees what you call one dollar and twenty cents. That 
ees not too much.” 

“Golla, no. But when you said it ——- See you in the 
mawnin’, Pair. I craves to go upstairs an’ listen to some 
of Aleck Champagne’s jazz music.” 

For perhaps ten minutes after Florian’s departure the 
slender and wiry Mr. Pierre Arnaud stood motionless. A 
faint, triumphant smile played about his lips, his eyes 
blazed toward the coast of Italy, far beyond the midnight 
horizon, and then he walked with catlike tread to the stern 
of the ship, where, in the dim light, he drew from his pocket 
the passport of Pierre Arnaud. It was a very regular pass- 
port. Pierre looked it over carefully, then, holding it in 
one hand, he took a brief reassuring glance at the Jasper 
Sneed document. Fe 

Following that, Mr. Arnaud did a peculiar thing. He 
returned the Jasper Sneed passport to his pocket and 
moved to the rail with the other one in his hand. He 
smiled as he gave a quick glance about and then, with a 
gesture of unutterable relief, tossed his own passport into 
the Mediterranean. 

“T think that weel fix things,” he muttered. “And after 
I have landed weeth thees idiotic Slappey ——”’ 

A gray haze hung over the sea when Florian appeared 
on deck the following morning. The atmosphere of the 
ship had changed overnight. The settled contentment of 
along journey had vanished and in its stead had come the 
tense excitement immediately preceding landing. Pas- 
sengers greeted one another with extraordinary cordiality, 
and from lip to lip flew the inevitable query: “‘ What time 
do we reach Naples?”’ 

Florian himself was as eager as the rest. His troubles 
had vanished into thin air, and though he held Pierre in 
some contempt for accepting a one-sided bargain, he yet 
knew that for a while at least his own position with the 
Midnight crowd was impregnable. 

Pierre Arnaud, simply clad in blue-serge suit and soft 
felt hat, and looking for all the world like an American 
negro, joined his friend. 

“T greet you, m’sieu.”’ 

An’ I dittos you, Pair. How’s tricks?” 

“Trés excellent. In fact, already I have place my suit- 
case in the cabin I was told you were occupying with a per- 
son named Potts.” 

“Tha’s Welford Potts, one of our leading stars.” 
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“Certainly. I should have known that anybody you 
shared a cabin weeth would be a great person.” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, big boy! Always you flatters me!”’ 

The morning was devoted to packing, general expect- 
ancy, hysterical uncertainty and the changing of dollars 
into lire. The Italian money excited considerable mirth; 
it seemed too much like newspapers and too little like cur- 
renecy. ‘‘You cain’t honest spend this, can you, Pair?” 

“But, certainly.” 

“Bet you. Le’s us try.” 

They visited the bar where Florian asked for a package 
of cigarettes and timidly tendered a hundred lire in pay- 


ment. He received the cigarettes and eighty-five lire in 
change. 

“Hot ziggity dam! These is cigarette coupons sho 
nuff.” 


At 10:30 land was sighted, smoke-blue in the distance. 
The haze had lifted magically and the sun bathed the 
ocean in gold. At eleven o’clock the wireless operator 
sought the purser and the purser proceeded to the cap- 
tain’s cabin. A few minutes later an official notice was 
posted on the bulletin board. 


“ All passengers proceeding to Genoa must turn in their 
passports at the purser’s office before two o’clock.”’ 


The passengers to Genoa inquired vociferously as to the 
reason for this pronouncement. It appeared that they were 
to be kept on shipboard during the six-hour stop at Naples. 
Finally they were given to understand that this would not 
be the case. Something had happened. There was some- 
body on board whom the Italian police were very anxious 
to find. It was not known what name he was using or in 
what class he was traveling, but the suspicion was that he 
was destined for Genoa. The Naples passengers were to be 
checked over just before landing; the others were to be 
permitted to go ashore later. Strangers eyed each other 
askance. Terrible thought—that there had been such a 
criminal aboard ship for eleven days. 

No word of this, however, reached the special section of 
the tourist third cabin which had been reserved for, and 
occupied by, the twenty-one members of the Midnight Pic- 
tures Corporation, Inc., of Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. A. 
That group was a unit, an entity, distinct and apart, 

(Continued on Page 121) 


° ‘You Have Done Thees!’’ He Accused Bitterly. ‘It is to You I Owe Such What Has Happen’ to Me”’ 


NiieG Een 
storm was 
gathering 

over Central IIlli- 
nois. It was mid- 
summer. Twomen 
ina balloon floated 
through the air 
several . hundred 
feet below and 
about ten miles 
away from the 
danger area. Here 
the stars still 
winked overhead, 
but the twoairmen 
peered off into the 
distance, where 
mountains of 
clouds, blacker 
than the ocean of 
night, were fanned 
by the yellow 
lightning, and 
where the flashes 
were answered by 
long rumbles that 
awoke memories 
of heavy guns lay- 
ing a nervous bar- 
rage. 

One of the men 
spoke. His voice 
trailed away with 
a hollow whisper, 
as it does in the 
sky. His com- 
panion answered 
in a surprised 
tone, but after 
several words were 
exchanged both 
men talked with a 
bit of enthusiasm. 
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Presently one of 
the balloonists ran 
his hand along the 


Balloons at Birmingham, Alabama, About to Start in the International Race 


July 17,19: 


millions of dolla, 
would be saved f} 
the farmers in t} 
Corn and Whe, 
belts. | 
The only way | 
find out about t}, 
wind currents, € 
pecially the on 
in the vicinity 
storms, of whi 
there was prac 
cally no know 
edge, was to gou 
and takenotes. A| 
airplane would n 
do, because it fli 
on its own powe 
The only thir 
that rides the a 
currents is a ba| 
loon, and the ty 
men were usin 
the only hum 
means available 
obtain these vah 
able scientifj 
data. 
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Going Up 


UT not all me 
who ascend ij) 
balloons go fc 
such far-reachin 
purposes or tak 
the chances of th 
storm-riding m¢ 
teorologist and hi 
companion. 
Balloonin| 
holds a fascinatio 
for mankind—c 
for at least a par 
of it. A crowd ca’ 
be collected an| 
time and any 


edge of the wicker car to an open sack of sand. Hescooped States Weather Bureau at Washington, andaformerballoon where on the news that a balloon ascension is to be made 
up a handful, swung his arm over the side and let the grains officer in the Army. The other man was a skilled balloon Airplanes that swoop across the sky attract attention an! 


trickle out, and as the last grain went he held his palm _ pilot, an Army officer and an aeronaut of note. The young admiration, and people talk about them excitedly, bu 
scientist was in quest of certain data on wind action and when a balloon goes up there is silence and awe. 
A flash light was pressed upon a statoscope which hung direction. These data would be most valuablein forecasting 


flat for a moment to see if the sand came up to meet it. 


There is something majestic about seeing a big balloo) 


| 
| 


in its leather cover upon a rope, and when the light fell on the weather, and correct weather forecasting meant that rise slowly from the ground with a human being. Perhap 


the curved slot of the instrument, 
the little bubble was breaking 
furiously to the right. When the 
light was turned off, the radium- 
tipped letters of the word ‘“‘ascend”’ 
still glowed at the right end of the 
slot. The air began getting cooler, 
and more sand was dribbled out. 
Within a few minutes the balloon 
was on a level with thestorm clouds 
and a brisk wind was encountered, 
which swung the big sphere to- 
ward the storm center. A little 
gas was valved out—just enough 
to check the ascent and hold the 
equilibrium, for this was the wind 
the airmen wanted to ride. 


Riding a Storm 


FTER riding this wind for about 
a quarter of an hour the bal- 
loon was close to the storm. The 
peaks of the cloud mountains be- 
gan curling up and damping out 
the stars; the fan flashes of light- 
ning became vivid tricklings which 
set off terrible salvos of thunder. 
But the balloon bore on. 

One of the men in this balloon 
was known as the “storm-riding 
meteorologist.”” He was a young 
scientist, poet, doctor of philos- 
ophy, an assistant in the United 
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Airships Become Free-Floating Balloons When Accidents Happen, and Must be Handled as Such 


it is the uncertainty of the thing 
Nobody knows where a balloon i 
going when it gets up, not even th’ 
man in it. But people who havi 
made many trips in balloons ar! 
fascinated with the sensation 0} 
floating along on the wind ina nat 
ural sort of way. Indeed, it hai 
been asserted by biologists tha’ 
human beings hold a natural desir 
to float upward on the wings of th¢ 
wind, somewhat butterflylike, anc 
that this curious longing is a mem: 
ory that harks back through the 
eons when the Rhamphorhynchus 
ancestors of man soared anc 
squealed over dark Mesozoic lakes. 
The flying dreams that people have 
are strangely like the sensations o/ 
ballooning. 

It is impossible to classify mer 
who go up in balloons, or give all 
the reasons why they go. Several 
years ago, when balloons were much 
more of a curiosity than now, men 
went up at county fairs for $500, if 
they could get it; if not, $300. 
Some men belong to the lighter- 
than-air sections of armies or navies 
and they have to go up to earn 
their salary. One good reason why 
some men should know everything 
about balloons is to be able to han- 
dle big dirigible airships. It is not 


CIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D, 
A Balloonist Inspecting Valves 


rally known, but every man ona dirigible airship should 
w how to handle a free balloon when necessary. This 
seause airships become free balloons when disabled and 
must be handled as such. When the Shenandoah 
se up in an Ohio storm the part of the crew that found 
aselves on one of the broken sections put their balloon 
wledge to work and saved their lives. : 
pme men, private citizens, keep balloons for the fun of 
ad make flights for the thrill. The war flooded the 
pon market, and many people have balloons salted 
y waiting for the urge to blow them up and be off again 
hewind. Many aman has gone up for the same reason 
| fabled bear 
it over the 
ntain—just to 
what he could 


he history of 
yoning is filled 

hair-raising 
‘ture, much 
ance and con- 
rable tragedy. 
2 the case of 
| storm-riding 
oorologist and 
‘companion, 
tioned earlier. 
two men were 
level with the 
js and were 
ing dead into 
torm. It was 
‘intention to 

around the 
viest clouds 

chart the 
‘s that go into 
making of a 
n, and then 
2e by ascend- 
0 an air cur- 
_ that would 
hem away. 
ightning 
ed wildly that 
t, as people 
ecall the 
o affirm. 
exactly 10:48 
_ the scientist 


— + 


The Landing of the First Balloon. 
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The “low” referred to was the core of the storm. — structed. 


had been maintained for about four minutes. 
Then the pen had struck across the graph 
lines at a sharp angle, making a heavy 
mark that ended in a splatter of purple ink. 
That paper told a vivid story to flying men. 

A farmer living in the district where the 
storm struck told a board of investigating 
officers later that at 11:15 p.m. or there- 
abouts, he heard a terrific crash of thunder 
and the whole sky lighted up red. He 
thought it was somebody’s barn burning. 
Another man swore he saw a red light in 
the sky at about 11:30. Both men were 
questioned closely to discover if the light 
they saw had the typical yellow or bluish 
color characteristic of electrical discharge, 
but they declared it wasred. Another man 
said that at 11:15 he saw a red light in the 
sky and thought it was a meteor. 

“There was a big flash of lightning and a 
meteor fell right afterward—a big red one. 
No, it didn’t look exactly like any I had 
ever seen before, but I didn’t know what 
else it could be.” 


Easy Formulas for Beginners 


He BODY around in that vicinity 
declared it was a terrible night— ‘worst 
storm in years’’—this night when the thun- 
der crackled and the sound broke into 
moaning reverberations that trailed the fleeting 
souls of the two airmen through the icy caverns of 
midnight space. 

Ballooning will probably never die out. Ever 
since 1783, men have been going up in balloons; 
sometimes they came down all right and sometimes An Early Bailoon Ascension. 
they did not; several people have gone up and have 


2) 


one bag of sand, temperature 36, taking altitude to on the wind had of course circulated in the minds of men 
try to go eastward and avoid low.” many centuries before the first real balloon was con- 


A small graph-lined sheet of paper from the drum Back in the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus, in 


of the self-registering barograph, examined later, writing on the wonders of Nature, gave a good empirical 
showed by the ink line that an altitude of 7000 feet recipe for ascending and floating away. 


Note the Decorations 


not returned to earth to this day, so far as anybody knows. “Take one pound of sulphur,” wrote the great Albertus, 
On July 11, 1897, three men started from Spitzbergen to “two pounds of willow carbon; six pounds of rock salt, 


the North Pole by balloon and have not yet returned. ground very fine in a marble mortar. 


Place when you 


There has been no looking back on the art of ballooning please in a covering made of flying papyrus to produce 
since the first public ascension in 1783. The idea of sailing thunder. The covering, in order to ascend and float away, 


The French Peasants Thought the Balloon Was a Strange Monster, and When it Fell They Shot 
at it, Charged Upon it With Pitchforks and Flails, and Ended in Tying it to a Horse’s Tail and Having it Torn to Pieces 


should be long, 
graceful and well 
filled with this fine 
powder.” 

But before 
Albert turned his 
recipe loose upon 
the world Father 
Galien of Avignon 
had already put 
out a_ practical- 
sounding method 
of ascending to 
mountain tops, in 
his book on the 
Amusing Things 
of Physies and 


‘Geometry. His 


entertaining 
scheme was to 
climb high moun- 
tains and capture 
bags of the rare- 
fied atmosphere, 
haul it down, 
empty it into re- 
ceptacles which 
should be tied 
down firmly with 
heavy ropes. The 
next step was to 
tie a chariot to one 
of these recepta- 
cles, take a seat in 
the chariot, and 
then have some 
close friend or rel- 
ative cut theropes. 
Thelight airwould 
naturally try to go 
back home to the 
mountain top and 


(Continued on 
Page 46) 
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of parents who should have known 
better—lifted yearning blue eyes from a 
motion-picture magazine and looked through 
her cashier’s wicket at the doorway of her 
father’s hardware store on Third Avenue in 
the Forties. f 

Antony Castano, cut-stone and marble con- 
tractor, stood in the doorway as if subdued 
to the stuff he worked in; that rapt look 
from behind the wicket had stopped him 
dead in the tracks of his Number Eleven 
work shoes. He had hoped, but without con- 
fidence, that she would look at him some day 
like that. His black eyes glowed, seeming to 
expand; his lips parted, showing teeth of a 
strength and perfection to bite a nail in half. 
With any other girl than this most beautiful 
and desirable of all girls he would not have 
lacked assurance; he was a lean and power- 
ful young man whose well-cut profile was 
topped off by a mass of close-curled black 
hair, and he would have been a fit subject for 
the yearning glances of any girl of twenty if 
his warm olive skin had not been sicklied 
over with the pale dust from his marble saws, 
and if his clothing had been his Sunday best. 

But now the yearning went from Haidee’s 
eyes like a light blown out; they became 
hard as polished granite blocks, dark as 
Brescia violet. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘And what brought you 
here, Mr. Castano, of all things?” 

“My bus out there,’ he said, trying to 
carry it off lightly, and he nodded toward 
the small auto truck behind the ash wagon 
at the curb. 

“Oh,” she said, looking at the ash wagon 
and its dirty crew. ‘‘Have you given up the 
marble business then, Mr. Castano?”’ 

“Listen,” he said, leaning on the brass 
plate of her cage and trying to smile into her 
averted eyes, ‘‘what are you doing tomorrow 
night? How about you and me taking in the 
masked ball of the marble bosses’ association 
at Tammany Hall? I got tickets.” =" 

“What is it,” she asked; ‘‘some wop 
fiesta?” 

“No, nor a Dutch Schiitzenfest either,” he 
said. 

“To call any nation out of their name, 
Mr. Castano, is very ignorant,” shesaid. ‘‘I’ll 
thank you to know I’m not Dutch or my 
father. Maybe you better go back there and 
talk to him.” 

“Don’t rush me,” he said. “I’m going to 
talk to your father. What do you suppose 
I came in for?” 

Like hers, his speech was clipped and flat, 
the speech of the uncultivated New Yorker; 
like her, he was a generation removed from 
the immigrant ship. 

The door operied again, letting in a January blast and a 
middle-aged man in a smart soft hat of Viennese plush and 
a fur coat. 

The newcomer, a man of average height, with round and 
heavy face that was dusky red on the cheeks, walked to 
the wicket; Antony Castano stepped back. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mahler,” said Haidee with a bril- 
liant smile. She glanced through the window at a large 
closed car enameled in garish Chinese yellow. 

“How do you like it?” he said in a slow and heavy 
voice, resting his furred elbows on the brass plate. His 
thick lips were curved in a slow smile; the heavy lenses of 
his glasses made his eyes seem huge. He took the cigar 
from his mouth and blew a thread of smoke toward her. 
“And how’s my sweetheart this morning? True to me, 
are you, dear?” 

“True unto death, Mr. Mahler,” she said, turning her 
head slightly and looking seductively at him from under 
sweeping eyelashes. She knew that Antony Castano, in 
his sanguine way, was hating Mr. Mahler at this instant 
with all the veins of his heart; having a feminine liking for 
proving love by torment, that was just one more reason 
why she should make Mr. Mahler find pleasure in his visits 
to the store. 


ISS HAIDEE IRIS ZAHN—Hed- 
\ | wig Irmgard getauft at the instance 
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He Was at the Head of the Last Flight When He Saw 
Looming Before Him the Bulky Shape of a Policeman 
in Uniform 


Mr. Mahler seemed to become conscious of a malign 
influence; he turned slowly and surveyed Antony Cas- 
tano, and turned back, not bating anything of the fixity of 
his smile while so moving. 

Mr. Zahn came bustling from the glass-inclosed office in 
the rear. He was a brisk old fellow, naturalized American, 
with standing gray hair and pudgy features. 

“Hello, Mr. Mahler!” he shouted, hurrying forward to 
put both hands on his visitor in hearty greeting. “Want 
to see me, ain’t it? But you got to always talk to the girls 
yet, hey? Hah, hah! Well, well, come right in, my boy!” 

He saw--Antony Castano and-nodded-stiffly. “Good 
morning, sir. Are you waited on? Go right along there, Mr. 
Mahler! You know the way to the boss’ office, ain’t it?” 


BUREN 


He followed his honored visitor. 

“‘Who’s the guy?”’ asked Antony. ‘ 
seems to stand pretty well around here, 
you know what I was wondering just tt 
I was wondering how he’d look standin 
his head.” 

“Mr. Castano! If you come here tos 
our customers on their heads fy 

“You know why I come here, don’t yo 
he said, paling. ‘‘I’ll tell you, if you dor 
But hedidn’t tell her. Hesaid instead, we: 
blustering, ‘‘I come here because your fath 
got the cheapest line of prices in New Y| 
that’s why. So long as he can sell me f 
class goods below wholesale, I’ll keep ¢ 
ing in.’ 

He moved to the middle of the store, | 
went to inspecting a rack of hammers. Ha 
studied her motion-picture heroes. 
Zahn’s two sales clerks—recently hired) 
cause of the store’s sudden prosperity-| 
turned from delivering an ice box. 

Customers drifted in from noisy T 
Avenue. Four of them were present, tum 
their heads curiously when the door to 
rear office opened and let out a el | 
contending voices. | 

Mr. Mahler walked out into the store;) 
constitutional smile had been altered, }| 
slight adjustment, into asneer. He was 
at all excited; he puffed his cigar slowly 
steadily; he was a cold man. 

Mr. Zahn stalked after him, sputter 
His eyes glistened and his face was inflar 
with anger. When Mr. Mahler halted, 
Zahn came close up to him, standing sidew 
like a pugilist, making butting gestures y) 
his shoulders, holding his clenched fists: 
gether at his large waist—an innately pa 
man meditating an assault and battery, rat: 
aghast at the idea of violence, and coaxin 
be driven too far. q 

“Forty years in business,” he sputte: 
lifting a hand to his throat and shaking | 
other fist, “‘and never owed nobody nothii 
I got mein honor, ain’t it? I told youw 
you could do yet—you go to hal, you er¢ 
you! You heard me, ain’t it?” =| 

“Shut up, you old fool,” warned | 
Mahler; and he swept the auditors 
deprecating smile. 

“What’s the trouble, Mr. Zahn?” ; 
Antony with Latin silkiness. 

“You mind your own business,” said Mr. Mahl 
“Out of mein store!’’ shouted Mr. Zahn, thrustin g hi 


self against Mr. Mahler, but keeping his fists down. — 


“Get away,” said Mr. Mahler, pushing him so 


reeled back, and turning to make a dignified exit. 


Antony closed large and knuckly hands‘on Mr. M 


shook the combativeness out of him with a single 
and ran him stumbling to the door and hurled him 
the sidewalk. Mr. Mahler fell on his knees but got 
feet at once, adjusted his hat and coat and cigar, resui 
his smile and walked serenely to his yellow car. 

“And the next time I catch you looking crooked at t 
girl,” shouted Antony from the doorway, ‘‘I’ll kill yo 

The customers and clerks hurried to ask questi 
“What’s up, Jack?” ‘“What’d he do?” “Say, whi 
coming off here?” 

“Tnsulted the lady,” said one, willing to give | i 
tion if he couldn’t get it. 

“Made some crack to her, did he? They ought to ) I 
his block off.” ; 

Mr. Mahler departed in a cloud of blue smok a 
Zahn had arrived at the entrance. The rage had gone 
him, leaving him flaccid. His lips drooped and hi 
were pleading. “‘Mr. Mahler,’ he called. ‘You 
mad, are you? I didn’t mean—where is he yet?’ ib 

“T threw him out, Mr. Zahn,” said Antony satis! 

“Who asked you to butt in?”’ cried Mr. Zahn, rot 
on his protector. ‘You mind your own busine 
stand?” 

Antony glared at him in grieved surprise, 2 
glanced at Haidee. She gave no sign. 

“Oh, all right, if that’s how you feel about it,’ 
Antony sulkily, and he walked from the store, 
into his car and went off without a backward glan Z 


, 


of 


jat afternoon he was superintending one of the small 
oetitive jobs he had under way—installing four hun- 
dollars’ worth of Vermont base and trim in the main 
of an apartment house under construction on upper 
dway—when Haidee came to the entrance. She 
xd under the low scaffolding on which plasterers were 
ing, and saw him crouched down by a wall where he 
shouting pithy Italian into the dull ear of a pipe- 
dng marble setter. But he heard her light call at once, 
srawled out to her. 

yw that he stood before her, with something of sulki- 
replacing his first radiant smile, she seemed uncertain 
r errand. 

e said, ‘I’m afraid for papa. But what can you do? 
can’t do anything. I knew you were working here, 
-I was just passing by, and I just thought I’d speak 
iu.” I 

Vhat’s the matter with him?”’ 

fe’s nearly crazy. I’m afraid something will happen. 
yer saw him so upset. He’s gone over to see Mr. 
er, and—oh, I don’t know what I best do. Should I 
id see nothing happens?” 

Vhat’s the matter between him and Mahler?” 

fever mind,” she said. ‘‘No, I shouldn’t come here. 
y—or should I? But you can’t go. Go on with your 
” 

ome here!”’ he called, walking slowly after her. She 
itarted away. 

fever mind!” she called back, walking faster. 

» hurried up Broadway to Ninety-fifth Street and 
dthe corner, going west. He bent down and shouted 
‘ction to the marble setter and went quickly after her. 


e sun was looking through the trees on top of the , 


ides across the Hudson, and West Ninety-fifth Street 
till bright. He saw her a block away, crossing West 
Avenue and holding on toward a street of elevator 
ment houses between West End and Riverside. She 
some distance down the block and turned in under 
m-and-glass marquee. 

noted the house and entered it a minute later. The 
hall of the house was deserted except for a colored 
Indian in a dingy uniform cap and his own clothes; 
unctionary sat at the switchboard and read a law 
with the help of tortoise-shell spectacles and an 
ional licking of his thumb. 


ar 


“Well, I Buy Off of Him Ten or Tweive Bills of Goods, 
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“Where did that lady go that came in here just now, 
George?’’ asked Antony. 

“Sah?” said the colored man without moving. “Is you 
addressing me?”’ 

“Who do you think?” said Antony, whose repair jobs 
had given him an acquaintance with colored West Indians 
that had not ripened intolove. ‘A lady 
came in here just now, and I’m a friend 
of hers. What apartment did she goto?” 

“Tf you’s a friend of the person, sah,” 
said the West Indian, licking his thumb 
and obviously proposing to drop the 
subject and study more law, ‘“‘you mus’ 
certainly know where she gone. I sug- 
gest the servants’ entrance, sah, in the 
cellar.” 

“Listen, chocolate,” said Antony, 
“another wise crack like that and I’ll 
wash you red. What apartment did 
she go to?” 

“Sah, them words is actionable for 
menacing with mayhem,” said the col- 
ored man. ‘Don’ you go thinking you 
can come bustin’ in here and—pardon, 
sah, pardon. I didn’ jus’ comprehend 
the drift of your remarks. I’ll call up, sah. 
What’s the name, please?” 

He plugged into the switchboard and said, 
“Hello—hello. Don’t answer, sah,” he said. 

The elevator bell had been ringing. The 
colored man got up, went to the car, entered 
it, and ascended out of sight. 

Antony glanced at the switchboard, and started up the 
stairs to Apartment 4-A. He knew that it would be on the 
fourth floor and that he would find the indicating letter on 
the apartment door. It was evidently the apartment to 
which Miss Haidee Iris Zahn had gone. 

It was dark in the elevator hall above, and Antony had 
to light matches to find the door to Apartment 4-A, and to 
locate the bell button. When questioned later, he explained 
his wait of several minutes in the hall outside the door by 
saying that he pushed the button four times without re- 
sponse. It is to be supposed that the bell was disconnected, 
but it was in order and answered when tried by the district- 
attorney’s investigator some weeks later. 


Mr. Mahler Turned Stowly and 
Surveyed Antony Castano 
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Antony, then, got no answer to his attempted ring, but 
he heard muffled voices in the apartment and kept trying. 
The voices were indistinct but loud and hurried; he was 
pushing the button for the last time when he heard two 
pistol shots from beyond the barrier. 

“Open that door!’”’ heyelledthen. ‘“‘Openup here, Isay!”’ 

He beat on the door with his fists and 
kicked it. He raised such a row that the 
colored man heard him in the hall below 
and came up in the car. 

"“Get away f’om there,’ called the 
West Indian through the cage. ‘She 
ain’t in there!”’ 

“Open up!’’ shouted Antony, 
throwing himself against the door. 
Then to the West Indian: ‘Get 
the key! Get the pass-key, you 
fool!” 

“T’ll get the police, and they’ll 
get you if you’s here when I come 
back,’’ warned the colored man, 
sending his car down again. 

Antony drove his heavy shoulder 
against the door; it buckled 
slightly, springing the bolt, and he 

burst into the apartment. A tentative 
endeavor was made later to show that 
he could not have broken that door with- 
out the use of some tool, the conception 
being that he had come prepared to break 
the door. An examination of the door 
did not support that notion; the back- 
ing of its tin sheathing was gumwood, or sap hazel—weak 
stuff. 

A center ceiling light was burning in the foyer of the 
apartment. It showed a library table of fumed oak directly 
beneath it, two straight-backed refectory chairs, a hall 
stand, a bulging valise of English fashion, a pistol on an 
imitation Oriental rug and the trousered legs of a man. 
The man was tumbled under the table, his fur overcoat 
was hitched toward his sprawling shoulders and his left 
cheek was flattened against the rug. His head was pressed 
against the bookshelf of the table, and his neck was twisted 
awry. Antony had seen men lie so who had fallen in 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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INo Statement Jiir 


SEWELL FORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


OW get this, son; I ain’t seein’ any reporters. 
Absolutely. Yeauh, I know all about that, 
too, but this old-home-town stuff don’t go 
very strong with me. Not that I’m tryin’ to give any- 
body the high hat, or 
have grown snooty on 
account of what I’ve 
done. I’m just as demo- 
cratic as the next one, 
but this line about so 
many old friends and 
fellow citizens bein’ anx- 
ious to hear all the de- 
tails is a lotta bunk. I’ve 
got about as many dear 
old chums in South Ad- 
nock as an egg has cor- 
ners, and nobody knows 
it better than me. Be- 
sides, I didn’t come back 
here to get my name in 
the papers. No, I 
stopped off to tend to 
one particular little job, 
and when I finish that 
up, in about an hour 
from now, I’m gonna roll 
on as quiet as I come. 
Eh? Oh, that'll be all 
right! You won’t be 
fallin’ down exactly. 
You just tell ’em it can’t 
be done. From the Eve- 
nin’ Record, ain’t you? 
The Wretched, we used 
to call it, and I expect 
that’s still a close fit. A 
bum sheet. ’Course, you 
don’t have to admit it. 
New on the staff, ain’t 
you? I don’t seem to 
remember your face. 
Just outa college, eh? 
Well, that accounts. 
And I suppose old man 
Whipple sent you up 
here? He would. Musta 
heard how I’d cleaned 
up down there; and be- 
lieve me, the only thing 
that old bird bends his 
neck for is the dollar 
sign. Well, listen: You 
tell Whipple you seen 
Mr. E. L. Gunn and that 
Mr. Gunn said he had 
no statement to give out. 
Anyhow, you can start 
with that, for I expect 
you'll print something 
or other. I don’t look for you to lay off altogether, un- 
derstand. Just so long as it ain’t official. No quotes, 


you know. You see, I was in this newspaper game my- 
self once. Why, sure! On the Wretched too. Well, 
not exactly on the editorial side. Mechanical. I was press- 


room helper—wiped the rollers, carried the mail bundles 
to the post office and sometimes ran the small jobber. 
That’s how I know old Whipple so well. Say, he’s some 
rare old buzzard, ain’t he? And a slave driver that 
would have Simon Legree lookin’ like Santa Claus. When 
you're workin’ for him he begrudges the time you use 
up blowin’ your nose or askin’ for a match. Uh-huh, 
fired me for stoppin’ to tell the press feeder how I saw 
his sweetie at the pitcher show with another feller. No 
notice, no nothin’. “This is no church sociable,” says he. 
“Get out!” Just like that. So I ain’t crazy about old 
Whipple. 

And there’s others in this dump I ain’t got any use for. 
Doc Stone, the druggist. I worked there for a while, 
packin’ the cream freezer and the soda fountain, openin’ 
boxes, deliverin’ phone orders; and because I used to josh 
the clerks a little, he gave me the air. Pink Curtis that 
manages the Five and Ten is another. He takes out his 
red-headed disposition on me for answerin’ back when some 
of the girls starts razzin’. Yeauh, you gotta be a reg’lar 
dummy to hold a job in this town, and that never did come 
natural to me. I can work and talk at the same time. 
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Ella Says She Don’t Know How I Come to be There and Giggles When I Get Thrown Out on My Ear. 


Easy, but you can’t make ’em see it. What queered me 
here, I expect, was gettin’ tagged with a fool nickname. 
You’ve heard, I suppose? Gabby Gunn; got that hung on 
me in grammar school, all on account of my askin’ a few 
questions now and then, and stallin’ off the teachers with a 
little argument when I didn’t have the lesson. Didn’t do 
any harm, did it? And generally there was something I 
wanted to know about that wasn’t clear. Not that my 
head was any thicker’n the others, but they’d sit there 
without darin’ to peep while I’d speak right up. So they 
got to callin’ me Gabby. I didn’t mind—then. 

But it’s funny how a thing like that will stick to you, 
*specially in a small burg like this. I’ll bet there wasn’t 
more’n half a dozen in the whole place that ever knew my 
right name was Ernest. I was just Gabby Gunn. And 
somehow it worked against me. When Uncle Amos took 
me out of school and told me to go rustle a job, I found I 
was carryin’ a handicap. No matter how hard I tried or 
how useful I was, I was listed as Gabby Gunn, and they 
was watchin’ for me to live up to it. Well, you know how 
that works out? Give a dog a bad name. First thing I’d 
know I’d have the can tied to me. And every time I got 
fired Uncle Amos put up a holler. Always was more or less 
of an old crab, anyway, and never got over squealin’ about 
how I shouldn’t have been wished on him when there was 
Aunt Sallie, down in Worcester, that might have taken 
me just as well as not—and Aunt Sallie a widow with 


| 


He’s checked, 


three of her own to take care of. 
though. Left me the fam’ly Bible and his silver w 
You can’t live very long off’n a Bible and an ol¢ 


winder. And I’m out to say I put in a cou 
hard years right h 
South Adnock amor 
these dear old fr; 
and admirin’ fellow 
zens. Yeauh, I wen’ 
and hungry and 4 
among ’em, and | 
seemed to think it} 
about what was eC 
to Gabby Gunn. 
That wasn’t they 
either. It was wha 
handed me by a eit 
cut deepest. ’Cc! 
ibis ain’t anything y| 
get excited over, y 
feller, or any stufi 
can print; but ij 
usin’ up any of) 
Whipple’s time 4 
it to you, why, I’n 
isfied. Besides, Td) 
like to get it off 
chest. You don’t ha) 
to know Ella Spo} 
do you? No, I ex 
not. She wouldn’ 
figurin’ in the so 
notes or givin’ after} 
bridge parties or 
pearin’ in amateur 
ricals. But the Spo 
used to live next ¢ 
to us, down on | 
Street. Do yet, Lex 
Only they had a | 
neat-painted, two- 
house, flower gardi 
front, bathroom! 
everything, whilet 
shack Uncle Amos 
was Well, ity 
just a one-story si 
the clapboards ¢ 
weathered up, a finer 
of plantain and buri¢ 
in the front yard, I 
of the blinds saggi, 
few windowpanes) 
and the holes sti 
with old coats and 


wasn’t much on 3 
up, and mostly hel 
workin’ steady atl 
chair fact’ry for ne) 
nothin’ a week. Then he had the cookin’ to do an! 
clock to work on. Wonderful clock, that. Eighte 
high and all made out of little pieces of wood, thou:} 
of ’em, set in patterns; and the face showed hovt 
moon was and when the sun set and rose and what! 
it was in Paris and London and San Francisco. § 
been putterin’ at it ever since I could remember a 
wasn’t done when he passed out. Willed it to the Gi 
Army Post, and the last I knew it was stored in the () 
of the Nugent Block. | 
So you can see I wasn’t no pampered pet. I got fed | 
a fashion, and now and then he’d buy me a suit of ele 
but outside of that I shifted for myself. Mostly, wi 
wasn’t in school, I hung out at Nick’s pool parlor or ar 
Kelly’s garage, tellin’ ’em how I was gonna strike it 
some day and what I’d do when I did. That would al 
get a laugh, ’specially the part about my rollin’ back 
in a shiny big car smokin’ a twenty-five-cent cigar. B 
way, son, better have one—in that box on the bu 
Stick one in your pocket too. Flash it on old Whippl 
tell him Mr. Gunn has ’em made special for him in Ta 
Yeauh, they thought it was funny, me sayin’ wl 
whale of a guy I was gonna be some day. But Id 
eare. I knew I had it in me Felt it, right here. 
to tell Ella about it, too, when she’d listen. ’Course, ! 
only giggle. That’s the easiest thing Ella does, the 
and it don’t mean no more than breathin’ to her. 0) 


Giggles! 
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se fatties, Ella is. But I like ’em that way, being such a 
nny myself; and there was something about Ella’s gig- 
that kinda got me—so sort of chuckly and good- 
sured, as if she was laughin’ with you instead of at you. 
{nyhow, Ella Spooner was about the only girl that ever 
k any notice of me at all, what with me always being 
ssed so poor and this long nose of mine and the face 
yples. I dunno as you could blame ’em. But Ella 
sn’t such a star with the boys either, on account of her 
ght. So we kinda teamed up. Anyhow, she’d let me 
k home from school with her sometimes, unless the 
ith Siders got to teasin’ us too hard. Their favorite act 
; to follow along, when they spotted us together, 
utin’: 
“Simple Simon 
Met a pieman, 
Simple, Simple Simon!”’ 


Vhich was because Ella’s old man kept a bakery, and I 
; supposed to be kinda simple on account of keepin’ my 
uth open. Adenoids—I had ’em out only last winter. 
Sourse, when they started ridin’ us that way, I’d have 
top and let ’em take it out on me while she went on. I 
ldn’t fight, but I always could put up an argument that 
uld get ’em switched to something else; anything from 
yhad the first swim in mill brook last spring to when the 
us was comin’ again. 
‘hen Ella’d shy away from me for a few days until she 
rot or got lonesome for somebody to giggle at. I’ll admit 
ked her a lot, even if she did have a double chin and 
ked with a waddle. There was something in that easy, 
ndly smile that was sort of soothin’, ’specially to a kid 
me that hardly anybody ever looked at that way. She 
nice eyes, too—light blue and kinda dreamy. And I 
ito like to watch the dimples come and go in her cheeks 
the way the little wisps of light hair curled about her 
neck. She had such a clean look too. 


But her strong point was that she’d listen while I told 
her how I wasn’t always gonna stick around South Adnock, 
but that one of these days I meant to slide out and get to 
where folks didn’t kid me, and strike it rich. Then she’d 
giggle. Afterward, though, she’d stare at me and ask: 

“How rich, Gabby? Like Mr. Otis Adams, that owns 
the woolen mill?” 

“Aw, him!” I’d say. ‘Why, I’ll be able to buy and sell 
Ote Adams.” 

“Honest?”’ Then more giggles. ‘‘But what you gonna 
do to get that much?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell yet,” I’d say. ‘Oil maybe, or gold up 
in Alaska. There’s a lot they ain’t found yet; or I might 
just stop in New York and ‘hit that Wall Street game for a 
gool. When I do, though, know what I’m gonna do?” 

“What?” she’d ask. 

“Come back for you, Ella,” I’d tell her. “‘ You’ll wait, 
won’t you?” 

*Course she never quite said she would, but she didn’t 
say she wouldn’t, either. But she didn’t have to say. We 
got thick, all right. There was evenings on her side 
porch Well, you know, I thought I could count on 
Ella. But say, you can’t trust any of ’em. I got wised up 
to that later on. In a pinch they’ll double-cross you. Ella 
did, when her old man found me waitin’ in the swing seat 
behind the honeysuckle vines one evenin’; says she don’t 
know how I come to be there and giggles when I get thrown 
out on my ear. Giggles! 

Well, that was my finish in South Adnock. I’d just been 
fired by Doc Stone, and it didn’t look like anybody in town 
had any use for me. So I walked out on the whole lot. 
Actually, I mean. With only what I stood in and a week’s 
pay in my pocket I started hiking down the state highway. 

Now, most fellers, in a case like that, would end up in a 
hobo camp, wouldn’t they? I didn’t. You can call it luck 
or anything you like, but I knew I had it in me to make 
good. You see, I’m different. I knew I was never meant 


to be a bum, and when you feel like that you can’t lose. 
Not if you stay with it. 

Look what happens to me: The second day out, down 
near Hartford, I stops to watch a guy tryin’ to put a blow- 
out patch on a flivver roadster. He was makin’ a botch job 
of it, too, so I steps in and shows him how—havin’ helped 
often in such work at Kelly’s. Well, he gives me a lift 
and, naturally, we got talkin’. I tells him how sore I was on 
South Adnock, and why, and how my girl had turned me 
down and everything. 

“Where you headed for?”’ he asks. 

“Anywhere,” says I. 

“Huh!” says he. 

He don’t make any more cracks for a while after that. 
Then one of his spark plugs soots up and I gets that firin’ 
for him, and pretty soon he loosens up about himself. 
Seem’s he’s an assistant head waiter who’s just closed a 
punk season at some White Mountain resort. Penney’s 
thename— Milton Penney. He’s gota couple of months be- 
fore he’s due on his winter job, so he’s bought this second- 
hand boiler and plans to save carfare by drivin’ South in it. 
But he’s already decided it’s gonna be a lonesome trip and 
that he don’t know much about balky motors. 

“How about going clear through with me?”’ he asks. 

“How far?”’ says I. 

“Florida,” says he. 

“You’ve bought a passenger,”’ says I. 

He tells me I’ll have to sleep in the car nights and rustle 
my own grub. 

“That don’t make me scared,” says I. “I guess I got 
enough to get through on. But after I get there, what?”’ 

“Tf the chief hasn’t signed up a full force,’’ says he, 
“vou might edge in on some kitchen werk. I don’t guar- 
antee anything.”’ 

“You don’t have to, Mr. Penney,” says I. “‘I been 
hearin’ about this Florida boom and I don’t care how 

(Continued on Page 116) 


I Glances Qver My Shoulder and Sees This Heavy«Set Guy With the Droopy, Black Lip Whisker Followin’ Me, 


Looked Like a Deputy Sheriff 
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The Only Help Worth While 


O CIVILIZED country in the world is entirely free 
N from the spreading plague of paternalism. Always 
an enervating influence, paternalism never does more to 
sap the virility of a nation than when it takes the form of 
organized effort to make the effectives carry the ineffec- 
tives, to force the thrifty and energetic to provide for the 
shiftless and idle and to compel those who achieve modest 
success by living useful lives to bear the burden. of the 
defectives, the lame ducks and the human misfits. 

Examples of such efforts which have the compulsion of 
law behind them are the various dole systems, the sub- 
vention of mismanaged industries, old-age pensions, 
public-housing enterprises, and all the similar devices which 
have been put into operation in sundry European coun- 
tries within the past decade. Work becomes agony to 
him who has been paid for loafing. Old-age pensions may 
suppress the natural urge toward thrift and prudence; 
and so on down the line. I Should Worry is the motto of 
the beneficiaries of these measures. No other would fit. 

In America we have been comparatively free from the 
inroads of this plague, but we can scarcely hope to con- 
tinue forever unscathed by it. Within recent months state 
housing schemes were seriously discussed in New York; 
a subvention for the gold-mining industry was asked for 
on the stated ground of public policy; and costly un- 
economic schemes are forever springing up like mushrooms 
after September rains. 

Over considerable sections of the country there is a 
deep-rooted belief in the minds of voters that the nature 
of their activities is such that every time they fail in their 
endeavors, whether through scarcity of capital, ignorance 
of their business, lack of energy, bad judgment or imper- 
fect methods, Uncle Sam should come bustling to the res- 
cue, solve their difficulties, set them on the path to Easy 
Street and charge up the cost to the nation as a whole. 

There are two great groups of ineffectives which it-is 
now fashionable to expect the state to dry-nurse and keep 
from distressful want. In the first group are the sick, 
maimed and unfortunate, the defective and criminal 
classes and the intemperate, the shiftless and the improvi- 
dent. Civilization is so accustomed to this exaction that 
it makes the best of it; but now comes a second and newer 
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group which also demands preferential treatment. The 
ineffectives of this group are of a far higher type. They 
are able-bodied, hard-headed and for the most part in- 
dustrious. They are ineffective only because they are 
unable to employ their labor to the best advantage, be- 
cause they are so entangled in old traditions, outworn 
methods and trade abuses that they are beaten before 
they start. 

The British coal industry is an admirable example of 
such conditions. The industry is greatly overmanned. 
Production costs have been rising while world prices have 
been sliding off. About eighty per cent of the output is 
still produced by old-fashioned hand labor. Seventy per 
cent of the tonnage has been mined at a loss. Miners and 
operators alike, through sheer pig-headedness and inability 
to grasp a new idea, have stunted the normal development 
of the industry. 

Ineffectives of this type, whether they are found at a 
Welsh pit mouth or on an American farm, present singu- 
larly difficult problems. They appear before us in two 
distinct characters. We may study their performance as 
economic units and show, easily enough, wherein their 
methods are incorrect and wherein their procedure makes 
a stronger bid for failure than for success. Instructive as 
this diagnosis may be, it would have small effect in reduc- 
ing their debt to the storekeeper, in buying shoes for the 
children or in enabling them to turn over a new leaf forth- 
with and to begin next Monday morning to lead a better 
economic life. Speaking by and large, they are members 
of a swarm and can only move with it at the same rate and 
in the same general direction. 

Considering these ineffectives merely as economic units, 
it is easy enough to point out their shortcomings; but the 
moment they are studied as human beings and their 
struggles and labors are fairly appraised, sympathy blunts 
the indictment against them. Quite as often as not, it is 
seen that those who fail because they are pursuing incor- 
rect methods and systems are harder workers, better 
citizens and more generous contributors to the world’s 
wealth than those who make a better living with less work 
and fewer hardships, simply because they are swimming 
with the current rather than against it. 

This fact should never be overlooked; for though it 
would be poor public policy to help these men in the 
fight for existence by the patent-medicine methods for 
which their spokesmen clamor, a sympathetic hearing 
should not be denied them, nor should any pains or expense 
be spared to put them in a position to give themselves 
that self-help which is the only help of permanent and 
undeniable value. 


The Best Reading 


T IS becoming quite a commonplace for people to say 
] that they prefer biographies to all other kinds of read- 
ing. Under this heading they usually include autobiog- 
raphies, memoirs and reminiscences. The remark itself is 
made by all sorts of persons—young and old, men and 
women, intellectuals and tired business men. It is a sign 
of the times, but the meaning of the portent is not yet 
quite plain. 

In the proportions of its popularity, this sort of book is a 
new thing. But the eager desire to read about men and 
women does not seem to have choked out the existing con- 
sumption of fiction, poetry, drama and special articles or 
books of essays. Largely, the taste for biography has been 
added to the taste for other sorts of reading. It has tapped 
new strata of readers; or if it has won over devotees from 
other branches, these in turn have found new followers. 

All these considerations are of but small concern. What 
is important is that biography should be written in a spirit 
of truth-seeking and sincerity. Unfortunately a great and 
rather sudden demand often results in a supply corre- 
spondingly large but of distinctly inferior grade. The 
temptation is quite too obvious. Whenever a great or near- 
great man dies the story of his life is slapped together 
quickly enough to go on sale before public interest has a 
chance to wane. 

Too many so-called biographies are written in the same 
style and spirit that characterize the morocco-bound 
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write-up of the celebrities of this or that community, 
or small. The idea for such an ill-assorted collection ec 
out of the fertile brain of a hard-up individual. Each e 
rity or victim pays five hundred dollars for an engra 
portrait of himself. But he gets his money’s worth in 
manner of treatment, which makes maple sirup sour 
comparison. 

Too many biographies, we must repeat, are of this f; 
ion. But there is another type, which consists of tea 
every shred of decency from the subject and bringing 
an assemblage of faults where he who runs may 4 
There is the publicity-seeking biographer who sets out y, 
a loud shout to destroy the Washington or Lincoln “ my| 

Great biographers are just as necessary as great no; 
ists, not only for the literature but for the education 
people. They should do their best for their subject 
without flattery. Any and every human being has | 
right to be portrayed reverently, whether with typewr: 
or paintbrush, for he or she is wonderfully made. Pain 
like Rembrandt and Sargent never suppressed vi 
invented virtues. Great artists do not need to do so, | 


Nature’s works are marvelous to them. : 

The pressing need is not for subjects but for biograph; 
Paltry, shallow stuff much modern biography has be 
Life is full of rich debits and credits, of lights and shado: 
but it takes an honest as well as a discerning eye to: 
them. | 


More Athletics Means Fewer Jail 


RASTIC enforcement of the law, characterized | 
D speedy trial, adequate sentences and freedom fi; 
the injudicious activities of parole and pardon boardsi 
so intensively advertised as a cure-all for the natic; 
epidemic of crimes of violence that we are in danger 
ignoring other agencies which, though less spectaeur 
have proved singularly effective. | 

Every writer on the period of lawlessness through wh! 
we are passing has directed attention to the steadily } 
creasing age of persons arrested for crime. In New yi 
City and State the average age is now under twenty-t 
years, and the number of arrests has been increasing! 
a disheartening rate. Study of the backgrounds of th 
young criminals seems to warrant the conclusion t/ 
they went wrong, not for lack of beneficent home influent 
but because parental guidance between the ages of ten 
twenty afforded no training for the freedom and respor: 
bility of adult life. 

Such training can sometimes be given outside the ho 
more successfully than within it. The Boy Scouts i iso 
one of a dozen organizations which have achieved ‘ 
guished success along this line. 

A local association which has a remarkable record to 
credit is the Public Schools Athletic League of the City 
New York. Public and private initiative, working ha 
in hand, have enabled this association to furnish sch 
boys with armories to play in in winter, playgrounds 
summer use, athletic equipment, trophies, medals. a 
opportunities to engage in competitive games under sup 
vision. Four hundred thousand public-school students: 
enrolled in this organization and take part in its activiti 
In the past twenty years more than five million youngst 
of school age have been connected with it. Friends of { 
league declare that during this twenty-year period no 
single one of these five million members appears on t 
records as having been arrested for crime and not one | 
been sent to a reform school. 

Though it cannot be maintained that organized athlet 
is a never-failing specific for the prevention of crime, tht 
are substantial grounds for believing that it is one of t 
more potent and beneficent agencies for keeping boys a 
girls out of mischief and for affording harmless chan 
for superabundant animal spirits. Moreover, if ath 
teaches anything, it teaches a sense of fairness and spor 
manship. 

Criminal instinct cannot thrive in a boy who hi 
steeped in the ideas of honor which are inseparable 
all amateur sport worthy of the name. Possibly if w : 
more on school athletics we should not have to spend 
much on courts and jails, 


HE history of Britain is a history of 
precedents. Whatever the crisis with 
- which heis confronted, the Britisher is 
ifortably accustomed to feel that he has only to turn 
he back files and deal with the trouble in the tried and 
sduled manner. 
ut on the morning of Tuesday, May 4, 1926, the 
ish nation woke up to a condition of affairs for which 
€ was no precedent whatever. For authentically, the 
time in its checkered story it was confronted with a 
rally controlled strike of every organized worker in the 
. The general strike, that cherished dream of the revo- 
mary so long dismissed with an incredulous shrug of the 
iiders by the average law-abiding citizen, was a fact. 
1 all-powerful genéral council, speaking with authority 
she whole body of trades-unionism, had not only— 
ingly, for the-very first time in Britain—specifically 
laimed that general strike; it had, at midnight on the 
[to fourth of May, ordered out the workers in every 
industry from one end of the country to the other and 
uunced that it would, as and when it deemed necessary, 
t out the workers in the second line of industries. 
was, significantly, a general strike, directed not 
ist any particular group of employers, but against the 
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government itself. Its proclaimed purpose was to put such 
pressure on the government as would compel that govern- 
ment to accept the refusal of the workers in the bankrupt 
mining industry to tolerate a cent off their wages or a 
minute on their hours, and either by subsidy, by pressure 
on the employers or by nationalization, to continue that 
industry on the terms dictated by the Miners’ Federation. 
Its unconfessed and publicly disclaimed but understood 
purpose was to test the stability of parliamentary govern- 
ment when challenged by the full force of labor, controlled 
by men whose avowed eventual object was the conversion 
of society from a capitalist to a socialist basis. 

The whole world realized the full implications of that 
challenge, and the whole world turned its fascinated atten- 
tion to Great Britain. Upon the issue of the struggle 
depended directly at least the future of Europe, and 
indirectly the future of the world. Ever since 1919 Britain 
had been under the shadow of a vaguely formidable red 
menace which was no inconsiderable factor in the arrest 
of her industrial and commercial prosperity. 

The general strike which paralyzed Great Britain on 
May fourth was no fortuitously spontaneous phenomenon. 
It had been long prepared. Its first seeds were sown as 
far back as that unmitigated industrial tyranny of the 


“Mother! There’s Father Sitting in His Suspenders Again” 
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mid-nineteenth century, when the uncon- 
trolled rapacity of cynically selfish, newly rich 
employers, eager only for profits and con- 
temptuous of the human standards of their employes, not 
only compelled those workers to organize in self-defense but 
laid up in the hearts of the industrial masses a bitter heri- 
tage of suspicion and hatred for a subsequent generation. 

That type of employer, though far rarer, is not extinct in 
Britain today. He and his predecessors are chiefly respon- 
sible if millions of British workers are poisoned with an in- 
flamed class consciousness which sees in all those who 
direct industry, who initiate it, who finance it and who 
facilitate it by professional and clerical work, only enemies 
and not men of one common race whose fortunes are indis- 
solubly linked together in the greater or less prosperity of 
the nation. That class consciousness, intensified through 
long years of virulent propaganda by the curious mixture 
of genuine idealists, hypocritical humbugs, glib-tongued 
work-shys, sinister plotters and neuropathically malignant 
haters of a society which has denied them sufficient prom- 
inence, who constitute the intelligentzia of the socialist 
movement in Britain as in every other land, was the ul- 
timate factor in the great upheaval. 

It was not, however, the directly determinative factor. 
The British general strike was by no means the spontane- 
ous revolt of industrial masses bitter with an acute sense of 
social injustice. It was a deliberately engineered affair, the 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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DRAWN BY AR, B, FULLER 
“‘Naw, Don’t Bother to Move,'Mum. I’ll Jest Cut Up Close 


The Alley Cat Fair 


ATS held a rally. Cats gave a ball. 
Cats gave a circus in an alley last fall. 
’Twas a charitable rally in a Cincinnati alley, 


And they had a Russian ballet— 
And all. 


A hoity-toity Persian in a new Parisian hat— 
That Cincinnati kitty was a pretty natty cat— 
Sold hot mouse pie 

For the other cats to buy. 

But charity is charity; they bought it with celerity. 
The money taken in by this haughty, stylish dresser 
Was to buy cat meat for the kittens of Odessa 

And the starving cats and kits in 

Spitzenberg or Blattz or Blitzen. 


The Persian sang a version of the Ding-Dong ditty— 

She was pouty, cute and pretty, was that Cincinnati kitty— 
And got an encore. 

Before the ballet took the floor 

A Cheshire clown aped the Latins and the Britons, 

Doing Russian vaudeville, with yowlings and spittin’s, 
And put it ove: big with the younger set of kittens. 


It was curtains on the rally 

When the ballet quit the alley. 

So they tallied up the score— 

Sending seven cans of salmon to the cats of Singapore. 
—Charles LeRoy. 


The Coming of Another Dawn 


FROM THE PELLSBURG, ILLINOIS, PALLADIUM 


ENRY THOREAU FINNEY, son of Walter B. Fin- 
ney, the popular East Elm Street mortician, who 
graduated from Ledbitter College in 1925, has decided to 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 

“Mother Sent You This With Her Com: 
pliments, Mrs. Beans. She Said I 
Needn’t Tell You We Couldn’t Use It”’ 


“Beans, Just 
Thing on It. 


Old Mother St. Bernard Sent it to Us?” 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
to Where Ye're Settin’’’ 


go into journalism and literary work in New York City. 
His thesis, Was Beaumont Really Fletcher, and if So, 
Why? attracted wide attention. Good luck, Hank! 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—ONE MONTH 
LATER 
Henry Thoreau Finney has been added to the book- 
review section of the Atomizer. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—ONE WEEK 
LATER 
THE CONRAD MYTH—BY H.T.F. 


We have never been, so to speak, a Conradical. After 
all, Conrad was only Conrad. He was not Homer, nor 
Beaumont, nor yet Fletcher. This critic grants that Con- 
rad possessed a certain mountebank virtuosity in distilling 
essences of showmanship, but to one who sees beneath 
the surface, it is clear that Master Joseph strove for super- 
poignancy by methods merely melodramatic. He was not 
good theater in the Elizabethan sense. Rather he stooped 
to the tawdry technic of the moving picture, with all its 
cheap and nasty evasion of life, and therefore of art. . . . 


FROM THE WEEKLY LITERARY SNIPE—ONE MONTH LATER 

H. Thoreau Finney—H. T. F.—is now assisting Byron 
Blum in the movie criticism for the Morning Atomizer. 
Finney’s work on the book-review section got him the job. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—ONE WEEK 
LATER 
POT SHOTS AT PICTURES=BY H. T. F. 


Frankly, we did not know whether to weep or yawn at 
the new Plonsky-Hi-Art opus, Whose Wife? now on view 
at the Bijou-Jewel. We compromised by doing both. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


Look at This Bone! Nota 
Now Why Do You Suppose 


Exceptional Opportunity for the Right Party 


“Well, Vi, Here Comes the Old Girl Her: 
self. Perhaps She’ll be Able to Clear 
Up the Mystery” 
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Drivel! But what movie isn’t? The direction by La 
Keeple was moronic. Irma Lamb, the star, simperec| 
tittered blondly through six pallid reels. And they ¢ 
acting! Shades of Duse! If this is the art of the cij 


give us a flea circus! 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—ONE V; 
LATER 
POT SHOTS AT PICTURES—BY H. T.F. | 


Heigh-ho! Another Plonsky-Hi-Art pearl, with 
Lamb, directed by Lansing Keeple. Why? . 

Duty held us in our seat through three tepid 
Congo Love. Then we went out and threw stones a 
graph poles. Anything were better than eying 
hand-embroidered tripe. Clearly Master Keeple 1 
heard the dictum of Beaumont and Fletcher. . . . 


FROM THE FILM YAWP—SIX WEEKS LATER 
Plonsky-Hi-Art has bought an original story, Is 
All? authored by H. Thoreau Finney. 


FROM THE FILM YAWP—ONE WEEK LATER. 
The Plonsky-Hi-Art production, from an originé 
by H. Thoreau Finney, has been retitled Lov 
Irma Lamb will play the lead. Lansing Keeple w 
the megaphone. 
FROM THE DAILY SNOOZE—TWO WEEKS LATER) 
Among the guests at Irma Lamb’s party at the 
were Sol Berg, Moe Berg, Ike Berg, Lee Berg an 
Thoreau Finney. 
FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—TWo W 
LATER q 
POT SHOTS AT PICTURES—BY H.T 
and Irma Lamb! A delight in the high 
taining Plonsky-Hi-Art picture, The Girl Wit 
sf 


‘ 
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“Dear Mrs. Beans, My Children are 
ing a Little Surprise Party and asT 
Bake Until Tomorrow I Know You'll Loat 
Me Some of Your Delicious Puppy Cake J 
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' Just that delicious flavor 
you always like in 


VEGETABLE SOUP ! 


OU! 


ABEL SOUP COMPANY: 


AMDEN,.N,J., U.5-4 Let 


What a wonderful dish vegetable soup is 
—when it’s properly made! It is so hearty and 
nourishing, yet even when you’re not especially 
hungry it coaxes and pleases your appetite. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is real food— 
thirty-two blended ingredients—with a flavor 


tex : v w ry 


, that never fails to attract and delight the taste. 

=e ¥ A This is the soup that housewives are so fond 

4 td ? ¥ er of serving for their luncheon or supper as the 
- 6«(Y 4 as one hot dish of the meal, because it is very 


or Tae § a: he oo substantial and also so easily and quickly 
prepared. And for the children the generous 
quantity of healthful vegetables and invigorating 
beef broth make it especially beneficial. 
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N ANOTHER moment Madden was with them 
| there by the car, and they felt rather than 

saw a quivering, suppressed fury in every inch 
of the millionaire’s huge frame. With an oath he 
snatched the flash light from the hand of Charlie 
Chan and bent over the silent form in the back of 
the flivver. 

The glow from the lamp illuminated faintly his 
big red face, his searching eyes, and Bob Eden 
watched him with interest. 

There in that dusty car lay the lifeless shape of 
one who had served Madden faithfully for many 
years. Yet no sign either of compassion or regret 
was apparent in the millionaire’s face—nothing 
save a constantly growing anger. Yes, Bob Eden reflected, 
those who had reported that Madden lacked a heart spoke 
nothing but the truth. 

Madden straightened and flashed the light into the pale 
face of his secretary. 

“Fine business!” he snarled. 

“Well, what are you staring at me for?” cried Thorn, his 
voice trembling. 

“T’ll stare at you if I choose, though God knows I’m sick 
of the sight of your silly face.’ 

“T’ve had about enough from you,” warned Thorn, and 
the tremor in his voice was rage. For a moment they re- 
garded each other, while Bob Eden watched them, amazed. 
For the first time he realized that under the mask of their 
daily relations these two were anything but friends. 

Suddenly Madden turned the light on Charlie Chan. 
“Look here, Ah Kim, this was Louie Wong, the boy you 
replaced here—savvy? You’ve got to stay on the ranch 
now—after I’ve gone, too—how about it?” 

“T think I stay, boss.” 

“Good! You’re the only bit of luck I’ve had since I came 
to this accursed place. Bring Louie into the living room— 
on the couch. I’ll call El Dorado.” 

He stalked off through the patio to the house, and after a 
moment’s hesitation Chan and the secretary picked up the 
frail body of Louie Wong. Slowly Bob Eden followed that 
odd procession. In the living room Madden was talking 
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briskly on the telephone. 
ceiver. 

“Nothing to do but wait,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s a sort of 
constable in town. He’ll be along pretty soon with the 
coroner. Oh, it’s fine business! They'll overrun the place— 
and I came here for a rest.” 

“T suppose you want to know what happened,’”’ Eden 
began. ‘‘I met Louie Wong in town, at the Oasis Café. 
Mr. Holley pointed him out to me, and a 

Madden waved a great hand. ‘Oh, save all that for 
some half-witted cop. Fine business, this is!” 

He took to pacing the floor like a lion with the toothache. 
Eden dropped into a chair before the fire. Chan had gone 
out, and Thorn was sitting silently near by. Madden con- 
tinued to pace. Bob Eden stared at the blazing logs. What 
sort of affair had he got into, anyhow? What desperate 
game was afoot here on Madden’s ranch, far out on the 
lonely desert? He began to wish himself out of it, back in 
town, where the lights were bright and there was no con- 
stant undercurrent of hatred and suspicion and mystery. 

He was still thinking in this vein when the clatter of a car 
sounded in the yard. Madden himself opened the door, and 
two of El Dorado’s prominent citizens entered. 

“Come in, gentlemen,’’ Madden said, amiable with an 
effort. ‘‘Had a little accident out here.” 

One of the two, a lean man with a brown weather-beaten 
face, stepped forward. 


Presently he hung up the re- 
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“Better Tell Me the Whole 
Story Now. It'll Go a Lot 
Easier With You if You Do”’ 


“Howdy, Mr. Madden. I know you, but) 
don’t know me. I’m Constable Brackett, and | 


1 


is our coroner, DoctorSimms. A murder, yousa, 

“Well,” replied Madden, ‘“‘I suppose you cil 
call it that. But fortunately.no one was hi 
No white man, Imean. Just my old Chink, Louie Wo. 
Ah Kim had entered in time to hear this speech, and! 
eyes blazed for a moment as they rested on the callous ¢ 
of the millionaire. 


“‘Loui2?”’ said the constable. 1 


He went over to 
couch. “‘ Why, poor old Louie! Harmless as they come 
was. Can't figure who’d have anything against old Lou 
The coroner, a brisk young man, also went to the co 
and began an examination. Constable Brackett turne! 
Madden. ‘‘ Now we'll make just as little trouble as'we | 
Mr. Madden,” he promised. Evidently he was mucll 
awe of this great man. ‘But I don’t like this. It refl’ 
on me. I got to ask a few questions. You see that, di! 
you?”’ 
“Of course,” answered Madden. “Fire away. 
sorry, but I can’t tell you a thing. I was in my room W 
my secretary’’—he indicated Thorn—‘‘came in and #i 
that Mr. Eden here had just driven into the yard with 
dead body of Louie in the car.” 
The constable turned with interest to Eden. “ Whe 
you find him?” he inquired. 
“He was perfectly all right when I picked him U 
Eden explained. He launched into his story—the meet! 
with Louie at the Oasis, the ride across the desert, thes 
at the gate, and finally the gruesome discovery in the 
The constable shook his head. fi 
; (Continued on Page 32) =a 
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Sometimes housekeeping seems just a series of cleaning 
jobs. There is always something to scour; always some- 
thing to ‘“sweeten up.”’ 

But now cleansing has lost half its drudgery. For you 
can do the two necessary kinds of cleaning in one simple, 
easy job! 

Sunbrite makes this possible. Sunbrite, the “double 
action”’ cleanser! It takes off dirt and stains 
like magic. But it doesn’t stop there. 

Sunbrite has a sweetening, purifying power. 
As this remarkable cleanser scours, it sweetens 
and freshens; destroys all clinging odors and 
flavors. 
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No more of that extra business of boiling your utensils 
with a sweetening agent, after you have scoured and 
cleansed them. Sunbrite saves all that. 
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and money. For Sunbrite is not an expensive cleanser. 
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Then you can be sure that your kitchen and 
bathroom are not only spotless but really 
Sanitary. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“All sounds mighty mysterious to me,” he admitted. 
“You say you think he was killed while you was openin’ 
the gate? What makes you think so?” 

“He was talking practically all the way out here,’’ Eden 
replied; ‘‘muttering to himself there in the back seat. I 
heard him when I got out to unfasten the gate.” 

“What was he sayin’?”’ 

“He was talking in Chinese. 
Sinologue.” 

“T ain’t accused you of anything, have I?” 

“A Sinologue is a man who understands the Chinese 
language,’” Bob Eden smiled. 

“Oh.” The constable scratched his head. 
secretary, now ——’” 

Thorn came forward. He had been in his room, he said, 
when he heard a disturbance in the yard, and went outside. 
Absolutely nothing to offer. Bob Eden’s glance fell on the 
tear across the back of Thorn’s coat. He looked at Charlie 
Chan, but the detective shook his head. ‘‘Say nothing,” 
his eyes directed. 

The constable turned to Madden. 
place?” he wanted to know. 

“Nobody but Ah Kim here. 

The officer shook his head. ‘‘Can’t always tell,’ he 
averred. ‘“‘All these tong wars, you know.” He raised his 
voice to a terrific bellow. ‘“‘Come here, you!” he cried. 

Ah Kim, lately Detective-Sergeant Chan of the Hono- 
lulu police, came with expressionless face and stood before 
the constable. How often he had played the opposite réle 
in such a scene—played it far better than this mainland 
officer ever would. 

“FWiver see this Louie Wong before?”’ thundered the 
constable. 

““Me, boss? No, boss, I no see ’um.” 

“New round here, ain’t you?” 

“Come las’ Fliday, boss.” 

‘“Where did you work before this?” 

“All place, boss. Big town, litta town.” 


I’m sorry, but I’m no 


“This here 


“Who else is on the 


He’s all right.” 


“‘Life’s Funny,’ He Began. 
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“Full o’ Queer Twists an’ Turns. 


“‘T mean where’d you work last?” 

“‘Lailload, I think, boss. Santa Fe lailload. 
Lay sticks on glound.”’ 

** Ah—er—well, dog-gone.”’ The constable 
had run out of questions. ‘‘Ain’t had much 
practice at this sort of thing,” he apologized. 
‘‘Been so busy confiscatin’ licker these last 
few years I sort of lost the knack for police 
work, This is sheriff’s stuff.’ I called him be- 
fore we come out, an’ he’s sendin’ Captain 
Bliss, of the Homicide Squad, down tomorrow 
mornin’. So we won’t bother you no more 
tonight, Mr. Madden.” 

The coroner came forward. ‘‘ We'll take the 
body in town, Mr. Madden,” he said. “TI’ll 
have the inquest in there, but I may want to 
bring my jurors out here tomorrow.” 

“Oh, sure,’ replied Madden. ‘“‘Just attend 
to anything that comes up and send all the 
bills to me. Believe me, I’m sorry this thing 
has happened.” 

“So am I,” said the constable. 
scout.” 

“Yes—and—well, I don’t like it. It’s annoying.” 

“All mighty mysterious to me,”’ the constable admitted 
again. ‘‘My wife told me I never ought to take this job. 
Well, so long, Mr. Madden. ‘Great pleasure to meet a man 
like you.” 

When Bob Eden retired to his room, Madden and Thorn 
were facing each other on the hearth. Something in the 
expression of each made him wish he could overhear the 
scene about to be enacted in that room. 

Ah Kim was waiting beside a crackling fire. “I make 
’um burn, boss,’”’ he said. Eden closed the door and sank 
into a chair. 

“‘Charlie, in heaven’s name, what’s going on here?” he 
inquired helplessly. 

Chan shrugged. ‘Plenty goes on,” he said. “Two 
nights now gone since in this room I hint to you Chinese 


“Louie was a good old 


July 17,; 


are psychic people. On your face 
T see well-bred sneer.”’ 

“‘T apologize,’’ Eden returned, 
sneering after this, even the wel 
kind. But I’m certainly stumped. | 
thing tonight 

“Most unfortunate, this thin 
night,” said Chan thoughtfully, “1, 
bly suggest you be very caref 
everything spoils. Local police | 
thumping onto scene, not dreami: 
their slight brains that murder of ; 
are of no importance in the least’ 

“Not important, you say?” 

“No, indeed. Not when com, 
to other matters.” 

“Well, it was pretty importa; 
Louie, I guess,”’ said Eden. 

‘‘Guess so too. But murder of } 
just like death of parrot—one | 
dark deed covering up very black, 
occurring here before we arrive on mysterious scene. 
fore parrot go, before Louie make unexpected exit 
known person dies screaming unanswered cries ? 
Who? Maybe in time we learn.”’ 

“Then Louie was killed because he knew too mite 

“Just like Tony, yes. Poor Louie very foolish, doe 
stay in San Francisco when summoned there. Co 
sad blunder back to desert. Most bitterly unwelcom 
One thing puzzles me.” + 

“Only one thing?’’ asked Eden. . | 

“One at present. Other puzzles put aside for mo 
Louie goes on Wednesday morning, probably before | 
deed was done. How then does he know? Did aet 
echo in San Francisco? I am most sad not to have; 
with him. But there are other paths to follow.” © <| 

“T hope so,” sighed Bob Eden. “But I don’t see t 
This is too much for me.’ 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Today—with all the old characteristics retained— 
Mobiloil ““E”’ offers you still another desirable 
quality. Through keeping the transmission bands 
soft and pliable, it prevents jerkiness in starting 
or stopping. It thus actually increases the life of 
these bands, thus cutting substantially your cost of 


upkeep. 
oil 


The importance of this achievement lies in the 
fact that the new result is achieved at 2o expense 
of added carbon deposit. 

This important point has been the aim of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. Mobiloil “E”’ 
gives smoother starting and stopping at no sacri- 
fice of the other essential factors in Ford lubrica- 
tion. The improved oil in all respects gives still 


more efficient lubrication. 


An economical demonstration 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill 
your Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “E.”’ 
Any Mobiloil dealer will be glad to assist you in 
discovering for yourself the new smoothness of 
operation that follows the use of this unique 


lubricating oil in your Ford car. 
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lou can easily serve it at home 


ICED POSTUM MADE 
WITH MILK 


Dissolve 8 level teaspoonfuls 
of Instant Postum in half a cup 


[CKD POSTUM MADE 
WITH WATER 
Dissolve 8 level teaspoonfuls 
of Instant Postum in half a cup 


POST 


of boiling water. 


a little cracked ice. 
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“yr Is MY DISCOVERY,” said 
Charles, the genial head 
waiter whose thoughtfulness 
had done so much to make New York’s newest 
grill a success from the start. “I brought it with 
me from Philadelphia, where I worked before. 
Now it is a great favorite, particularly after the 
theatre, when so many dislike to take the drinks 
that make them sleepless.” 


You crave a new summertime treat! Here it is 
—a drink that is different and delightful—to serve 
at mealtime or any time you need refreshment. 


You can have it ready in a jiffy! No tedious 
process of brewing or boiling, and cooling. The 
drink is nearly cold when it is made. Only a little 
ice or ice cream is necessary to bring the frost out 
on the glasses. 


And the refreshment from Iced Postum is rea/— 
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Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold milk. 


Sugar to taste, and serve with 


of boiling water. 


Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold water. 


Sugar to taste, and cream. 
Serve with cracked ice. 
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This is a sufficient quantity for four tall glasses. More, or less, may 
be made in the same proportions. The attractiveness of either drink is 
increased by putting a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the top of 
each glassful—or beating into the drink, with an eggbeater, a heaping 
tablespoonful of vanilla ice cream for each glassful. If ice cream is 
used, no cracked ice is needed. 


not the false reaction that comes from 
an artificial stimulant. You can drink 
all the Iced Postum you want at dinner, 
or late at night, with no fear of sleeplessness. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and_ bran, 
roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor. There 
isn’t a trace of caffein or any other artificial stimu- 
lant in it. Prepared in the usual way, with water, 
it is as wholesome a drink as you could want— 
and combined with milk, it is a wonderful body 
builder. Children, too, will gain from the milk 
drink a wealth of growth-promoting nourishment. 


Serve Iced Postum at dinner tonight, and listen 
to the family’s praise of your discovery! You’ll 
find Instant Postum at your grocer’s. 


If you would prefer to try this new summertime 
drink at our expense, accept the offer of Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 
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] ostum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 


pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
“T want you to make a thirty-day test of Postum, 
it means to be free from drug stimulation. I will send) 

week’s supply of Postum, to start the test, and my 


tions for preparing it—both iced and hot. 


“Postum costs much less than most other mealti 
—only one-half cent a cup. For one week’s free suppl 
indicate whether you prefer Instant Postum (prepared ik 
in the cup), or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” — 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOM 


Postum Crereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please s 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CerraL 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
nty for me too,’”’ agreed Chan. ‘Pretty quick I go 
lifelong yearning for travel forever quenched. Keep 
d, much better police do not find who killed Louie 
If they do, our fruit may be picked when not yet 
Ne should handle case, Officers of law must be en- 
ed off of ranch at earliest possible time, having 
nothing.” 
il], the constable was easy enough,” 
jJooked plenty mysterious to him,”’ answered Chan. 
ympathized with him in that,’’ Eden admitted. 
his Captain Bliss probably won’t be so simple. You 
your step, Charlie, or they’ll lock you up.” 
, nodded. ‘‘New experiences crowd close on this 
nd, "hesaid. “ Detective-Sergeant Chan a murder 
a Maybe I laugh at that when I get home again. 


ow, laugh won’t come. A warm good 
=? 


smiled Eden. 


it a minute,” interrupted Eden. “How about 
y afternoon? Madden’s expecting the messenger 
pearls then, and somehow I haven’t a stall left 


gged. “Two days yet. Stop the worry. Much 
age to occur before Tuesday afternoon.’’ He 
softly. 

as they finished breakfast on Monday morning, a 
sounded on the door of the ranch house, and Thorn 
od Will Holley. 

” said Madden sourly. His manner had not im- 
overnight. ‘‘So you're here again.” 

curally,’’ replied Holley. ‘‘Being a good newspaper 
m not overlooking the first murder we’ve had round 
years.’ He handed a newspaper to the millionaire. 
e way, here’s a Los Angeles morning paper. Our 
ww is on the front page.” 

Jen took it without much interest. Over his shoul- 
) Eden caught a glimpse of the headlines: 


OF PROSPERITY DUE, SAYS FAMED MAGNATE 


P. J. Madden, Interviewed on Desert 
Ranch, Predicts Business Boom 


Jen glanced idly through the story. When he had 
, he said, ‘‘In the New York papers, I suppose.”’ 
course,” Holley answered. “All over the country 
ming. You and I are famous, Mr. Madden... . 
at’s this about poor old Louie?” 
task me,” frowned Madden. ‘“‘Some fool bumped 
Your friend Eden can tell you more than I can.” 
up and strode from the room. 
-and Holley stared at each other for a moment, 
mt together into the yard. 
sty raw stuff,’’ remarked Holley. “It makes me 
ouie was a kindly old soul. Killed in the car, I 
and.” Eden related what had happened. They 
farther away from the house. ‘‘ Well, who do you 
' Holley inquired. 
ink Thorn,’”’ Eden answered. ‘‘ However, Charlie 
uie’s passing was only a minor incident, and it will 
er all round if his murderer isn’t found just at 
_ Of course he’s right.” 
‘ourse he is. And there isn’t much danger they’ll 
ie guilty man, at that. The constable is a eres 
Ww. ” 
v about this Captain Bliss?”’ 
he’s a big, noisy bluff with a fatal facility for get- 
‘wrong man. The sheriff’s a regular fellow, with 
out he may not come round. Let’s stroll out and 
‘r the ground where you left the car last night. I’ve 
ething to slip you—a telegram—from your father, 
le. ” 
ey went through the gate the telegram changed 
Holding it so it could not be seen from the house, 
en read it through. 
1, dad says he’s going to put up the bluff to Madden 
8 sending Draycott with the pearls tonight.”’ 
ycott?’’ asked Holley. 
) a private detective dad uses in San Francisco. 
a name as any, I suppose. When Draycott fails 
e dad’s going to be very much upset.”” The boy 
‘ed fora moment. “I guess it’s about the best he 
but I hate all this deception. And I certainly 
xe the job of keeping Madden cool. However, 
ng may happen before then.” 
‘examined the ground where Bob Eden had halted 
while he opened the gate the night before. The 
< Many cars passing in the road were evident, but 
y footsteps. ‘‘Even my footprints are gone,” 
den. ‘Do you suppose it was the wind, drift- 
9” 
gged. ‘“‘No,” he said, “it was not. Some- 
n out here with a broom, my boy, and oblit- 
trace of footsteps about that car.” 


Eden nodded. “You're right. 
Our old friend Thorn of course.’ 

They stepped aside as an automobile swung by them and 
entered Madden’s yard. 

“There’s Bliss now, with the constable,’ Holley re- 
marked. ‘Well, they get no help from us, eh?”’ 

“Not a bit,” replied Eden. “Encourage them off the 
ranch at earliest possible moment. That’s Charlie’s sug- 
gestion.” 

They returned to the yard and waited. Inside the living 
room they heard Thorn and Madden talking with the two 
officers. After a time Bliss came out, followed by the 
millionaire and Constable Brackett. He greeted Holley 
as an old friend and the editor introduced Bob Eden. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Eden,” said the captain. ‘Want to talk 
to you. What’s your version of this funny business?”’ 

Bob Eden looked at him with distaste. He was a big, 
flat-footed policeman, and no great intelligence shone in 
his eyes. The boy gave him a carefully edited story of the 
night before. 

“Humph!”’ said Bliss. 

“Yes?” smiled Eden. 
be the truth.” 

“Well, I'll have a look at the ground out there,’ re- 
marked Bliss. 

“You'll find nothing,’ said Holley, “ 
prints of this young man and myself. 
taking a squint around.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” replied Bliss grimly. He 
strode through the gate, the constable tagging after him. 
After a perfunctory examination the two returned. 

“This is sure some puzzle,’”’ said Constable Brackett. 

“Ts that so?”’ Bliss sneered. ‘‘ Well, get onto yourself. 
How about this Chink, Ah Kim? Had a good job here, 
didn’t he? Louie Wong comes back. What does that 
mean? Ah Kim loses his job.” 

““Nonsense!’”’ protested Madden. 

“Think so, do you?”’ remarked Bliss. ‘“‘ Well, I don’t. 
I tell you I know these Chinks. They think nothing of 
sticking knives in each other—nothing at all.’ Ah Kim 
emerged from around the side of the house. ‘‘Hey, you,” 
cried Captain Bliss. Bob Eden began to worry. 

Ah Kim came up. ‘‘ You want’um me, boss?” 

“You bet I want you. Going to lock you up.” 

““Why foah, boss?”’ 

“For knifing Louie Wong. You can’t get away with 
that stuff round here.” 

The Chinese regarded this crude practitioner of his own 
arts with a lifeless eye. ‘‘ You clazy, boss,’”’ he said. 

“Ts that so?” Bliss’ face hardened. ‘‘I’ll show you just 
how crazy Iam. Better tell me the whole story now. It’ll 
go a lot easier with you if you do.” 

“What stoahy, boss?” 

““How you sneaked out and put a knife in Louie last 
night.” 

““Maybe you catch ’um knife, hey, boss?” 
Kim maliciously. 

“Never mind about that!” 

“Poah old Ah Kim’s fingah plints on knife, hey, boss?” 

“Oh, shut up!”’ said Bliss. 

“Maybe you takee look-see, find velvet slippah plints in 
sand, hey, boss?’’ Bliss glared at him in silence. ‘What I 
tell you—you clazy cop, hey, boss?” 

Holley and Eden looked at each other with keen enjoy- 
ment. Madden broke in: ‘Oh, come now, captain, you 
haven’t got a thing against him, and you know it. You 
take my cook away from me without any evidence, and I’ll 
make you sweat for it.” 

“Well, I’’—Bliss hesitated—‘“‘I know he did it, and I’ll 
prove it later.’”’ His eye lighted. ‘‘How’d you get into this 
country?’’ he demanded. 

“Melican citizen, boss. 
flive yeah old now.” 

“Born here, eh? Is that so? Then you've got your 
chock-gee, I suppose. Let me see it.” 

Bob Eden’s heart sank to his boots. Though many 
Chinese were without chock-gees, he knew that the lack of 
one would be sufficient excuse for this stupid policeman to 
arrest Chan at once. Another moment and they’d all be 
done for. 

“Come on!”’ bellowed Bliss. 

““What you say, boss?”’ parried Ah Kim. 

“You know what I said. Your chock-gee—certificate— 
hand it over or by heaven I'll lock you up so quick fe 

“Oh, boss—ce’tiflicate—a’light, boss.’”’ And before 
Eden’s startled gaze the Chinese took from his blouse a 
worn slip of paper about the size of a bank note and 
handed it to Bliss. 


Somebody—but who? 


“Sounds queer to me.” 
“To me too. But it happens to 


except the foot- 
We’ve just been 


asked Ah 


Boahn San Flancisco. Foahty- 


The captain read it sourly and handed it back. “All 
right; but I ain’t through with you yet,” he said. 
“Thanks, boss,’’ returned Ah Kim, brightening. “You 


plenty clazy, boss. Tha’s aw. Goo’-by.’”’ And he shuffled 
away. 
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“T told you it looked terrible mysterious to me,’’ com- 
mented the constable. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, shut up!” cried Bliss. “Mr. Mad- 


den, I’il have to admit I’m stumped for the time being. 
But that condition don’t last long with me. I'll get to the 
bottom of this yet. You'll see me again.” 

“Run out any time,’’ Madden invited with deep insin- 
cerity. “If I happen on anything I'll call Constable 
Brackett.” 

Bliss and the constable got into their car and rode away. 
Madden returned to the house. 

“Oh, excellent Chan,” said Will Holley softly. 
in Sam Hill did he get that chock-gee?”’ 

“Tt looked as though we were done for,’’ Eden admitted. 
“But good old Charlie thinks of everything.” 

Holley climbed into his car. “Well, I guess Madden 
isn’t going to invite me to luncheon. I’ll go along. You 
know, I’m keener than ever to get the answer to this puz- 
zle out here. Louie was a friend of mine. It’s a rotten 
shame.” 

“T don’t know where we're going, but we’re on our way,” 
Eden answered. “‘I’d feel pretty helpless if I didn’t have 
Charlie with me.” 

“Oh, you've got a few brains too,’’ Holley assured him. 

“You're clazy, boss,’’ Eden laughed as the editor drove 
away. 

Returning to his room, he found Ah Kim calmly making 
the bed. 

“Charlie, you’re a peach,” said the boy, closing the 
door. “‘I thought we were sunk without warning. Whose 
chock-gee did you have anyhow?” 

“Ah Kim’s chock-gee, to be sure,” 
Sergeant Chan. 

““Who’s Ah Kim?” 

““Ah Kim humble vegetable merchant who drive me 
amidst other garden truck from Barstow to El Dorado. 
I make simple arrangement to rent chock-gee short while. 
Happy to note long wear in pockets make photograph look 
like image of anybody. Came to me in bright flash Mad- 
den might ask for identification certificate before engaging 
me for honorable tasks. Madden did not do so, but thing. 
fit in plenty neat all the same.” 

“Tt certainly did,” Eden agreed. “‘You’re a brick to do 
all this for the Jordans and for dad. I hope they pay you 


“Where 


smiled Detective- 


handsomely.” 
Chan shook his head. ‘‘What you say in car riding to 
ferry? Postman on holiday itches to try long stretch of 


road. All this sincere pleasure for me. When I untie knots 
and find answer, that will be fine reward.’’ He bowed and 
departed. 

Some hours later, while they waited for luncheon, Bob 
Eden and Madden sat talking in the big living room. The 
millionaire was reiterating his desire to return East at the 
earliest possible moment. He was sitting facing the door. 
Suddenly on his big red face appeared a look of displeasure 
so intense it startled the boy. 

Turning about, Eden saw standing in the doorway the 
slight figure of a man—a stooped, studious-looking man 
who carried a suitcase in one hand—the little naturalist of 
the Oasis Café. 

“Mr. Madden?” inquired the newcomer. 

“T’m Madden,” said the millionaire. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Ah, yes.”’ The stranger came into the room and set 
down his bag. ‘“‘My name, sir, is Gamble—Thaddeus 
Gamble—and I am keenly interested in certain fauna 
surrounding your desert home. I have here a letter from 
an old friend of yours, the president of a college that has 
received many benefactions at your hands. If you will be 
so kind as to look it over fe 

He offered the letter and Madden took it, glaring at him 
in a most unfriendly manner. When the millionaire had 
read the brief epistle, he tore it into bits, and rising, tossed 
them into the fireplace. 

“You want to stop here a few days?”’ he said. 

“Tt would be most convenient if I could,’’ answered 
Gamble. ‘Of course, I should like to pay for my accommo- 
dations.” 

Madden waved his hand. Ah Kim came in, headed for 
the luncheon table. ‘‘Another place, Ah Kim,’’ ordered 
Madden. ‘‘And show Mr. Gamble to the room in the 
left wing—the one next to Mr. Eden's. ay 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,’’ remarked Gamble 
suavely. ‘‘I shall try to make as little trouble as may be. 
Luncheon impends, I take it. Not unwelcome either. 
This—er—this desert air, sir—er—I’ll return in a mo- 
ment.”’ 

He followed Ah Kim out. Madden glared after him, his 
face purple. Bob Eden realized that a new puzzle had 
arrived. 

“The devil with him!” cried Madden. ‘But I had to be 
polite. That letter!”” He shrugged. ‘Gad, I hope I get 
out of here soon!” 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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OMEN today are finding out that 

charm in a room is not a matter of 
expense. Proper use of colors—there you 
have one of the main secrets of delightful, 
welcoming rooms. 


Everywhere the shops are overflowing 
with artistic furnishings that are moderately 
priced. Thousands of women are furnishing 
their homes attractively, yet within the limits 
of a modest budget. 


And you, too, can transform your rooms 
with color. Read Anne Lewis Pierce’s helpful, 
informative hand-book, Color Magic in the 
Home, and you'll see how easily any woman 
can bring new beauty into her home. 


You'll be interested to note how throughout 
the booklet Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
are used “to provide the color keynote.” For 
Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs come in so 
many beautiful and artistic patterns and col- 
orings that it’s easy to choose an appropriate 
rug for any room in the house! 
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Now You Can Beautify Your Rooms— | 
Make Them Really Artistic—At Little Expense! 
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See them at your dealer’s. Sizes range from 
small mats to 9 x 15 foot room sizes. 


Shown above is the ““LADIK”’ design, Gold Seal Rug No. 592 


Rugs that are masterpieces of design ~ 


The screen picks up the blue note in the border of the 
interesting “‘KASHMIR”’ pattern (No. 562) and em- 
phasizes it just enough to give unity to this attractive 
corner. The curtains take advantage of the red in the 
figure to add an harmonious gaiety to the scene. 


Aboveisthe“JASMINE” design 
—picture how perfect it would 
be with simple draperies and 
upholstery in matching plain 
colors! It’s Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rug No. 538. 


Below is the ‘‘NASSAU”’ 
® design—a novel Dutch Tile 
pattern, ideally suited to kitch- 
en, dining room or pantry. 


It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 570. 


ESIGNS that are rich in col- 
ors to set off the decorative 
scheme in the living room or dining 
room, dainty floral effects that go 
so delightfully with bedroom fur- 
nishings, trim geometrics to make 
the kitchen a model of neatness 
and cheerfulness—there are Con- 
goleum patterns for every room. 


And with the help of Color 
Magic in the Home it’s simply fas- 
cinating to build up a harmonious 
color scheme from the rug you 
like best. Of course you don’t 
need to redecorate completely. As 
Miss Pierce says, “just plan your 
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color scheme, and then as you re- 

place worn-out rugs and curtains 

and recover your chairs—fit your 
~ ” 

purchases to it. 


But besides the magical inspira- 
tion in the lovely colorings, Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs introduce an extra 
note of comfort into homes by the 
time and trouble they save. 


No hard sweeping or beating— 
only the lightest mopping—is re- 
quired to clean them; nothing 
stains or penetrates their durable, 
waterproof surface; and though 
they require no fastenings, they 
never curl at the corners. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED J 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH { 
WET CLOTH | ; 
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| 


This Gold Seal, pasted on the face 
of every genuine Gold Seal Art Rut | 
is your positive assurance of com: 
plete floor-covering satisfaction. i) ; 
you want to get full value for ever) 
cent you spend, don’t fail to look fo 
the Gold Seal on the rugs you by! 


Anne Lewis Pierce’s new booklet is something 
every housewife should read! Written in a 
friendly, practical manner it shows how to 
brighten up your home and make it really artistic. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kindly send me a free copy of Miss Pierce’s helpful, 
booklet, “‘Color Magic in the Home.” | 
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VE sun rises in the east; the moon also, the 
_ planets, and most of the stars; but now and 
|_ then an exceedingly bright star rises else- 
ire. This star rose in Chicago. Just when it 
(: is not clear; Donovan first heard of it an hour after 
‘night in his smoke-filled room. 

This quiet life worries me,”’ he had been saying, as he 
anced the queen’s bishop’s pawn two squares. ‘‘I feel 
'm in my bones. If something doesn’t happen within 
| days we shall draw a cloud-burst.”’ 

\’Day met the pawn’s advance by advancing a pawn of 


own. “The night is young,”’ he replied then. 


tor older diamonds found adventures,’’ continued 


lovan. “It’s these moderns that lie back and sulk.” 
The Carlatt diamonds were new stones.” 

That was a mass adventure. What is the Cullinan do- 
? It’s a modern. Or the Excelsior? The Cullinan is 
largest diamond ever found, yet it lies in the King of 
island’s treasure chest as meek as a rhinestone. It has 
| er so much as been plotted against.” 

| The night is young,” repeated O’Day. 

onovan refilled and lighted his pipe; then he, too, re- 
\ted his thought. ‘A cloud-burst,’’ he said. 

‘he telephone bell rang sharply. Crossing to the stand, 
00k down the receiver. One o’clock is not too late to 
lsh a close game of chess, but it is somewhat late for 
ers. 
Hello,” he called into the instrument. “Yes, this is he 
‘sing. Redelos, of course. . Yes, Mr. Kistna. 

look at an important new diamond? Oh, I can’t see 
‘tonight! Drop in at the office in the morning. 
1 can’t wait until morning? Just a moment.” 
(xed across the room inquiringly. 


He 


“Look the Stone Over for Me. 


bY William J. N 
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Test it in Every Way. 


BY R.PALLEN 


“Have him come up,” said O’Day. 

“He wants to consult the jewel experts of Redelos,”’ 
Donovan explained. ‘I think he hardly knows me by 
name.” Into the instrument he said: “Very well. Take 
the elevator to the sixth floor. My door opens from the 
end of the hall to the left. The attendant will show you.” 

“An important new diamond at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing?” asked O’Day. “Informal, to say the least. Kistna, 
he told you? I don’t recall any such name in diamonds.” 

Donovan drew at his pipe thoughtfully. ‘‘ You will recall 
it. The mines of Kollar in India are on the Kistna River. 
The Koh-i-nor has Kistna associations; the Hope diamond 
also, and the Great Mogul. I wonder if he selected the 
name himself.” 

“He may be a Hindu,” O’Day suggested. 

But when the man was admitted, Donovan saw that he 
was not dressed in Hindu fashion, nor did his features 
carry anything on them of the Dravidian, nor of the Aryan 
either, unless at the distance of modern Italy. 

“Please to excuse me for disturbing you so late of busi- 
ness hour,” he began, glancing from one man to the other 
as if startled to find two men in the room instead of one. 

Donovan included O’Day with a gesture. “Colonel 
O’Day is also of Redelos Indemnity. You can speak freely 
before him.” 

“Have you the diamond with you?” asked O’Day. 

Again the newcomer looked startled. Instead of reply- 
ing, he turned to Donovan with a movement of the hands 
that might have meant anything. 
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I Wish to Buy It’’ 


‘He wouldn’t have,’”’ said Donovan. “‘No one 
is going to take that risk at this hour.” 

The man who called himself Kistna smiled sadly. 
“T come to request the appointment for Major 
Glenbrook. He have the diamond.” 

“My office at nine o’clock, if convenient for you,” said 
Donovan promptly. 

“He cannot wait. 
hour.” 

“One hour from now?” 

“Tf you will be the kindness to grant the favor.” 

“Sorry, but it can’t be done.” 

“At the hotel. The major awaits you at his suite.” 

“Tg this Major Glenbrook an American major?” asked 
O’Day. 

Kistna shrugged his expressive shoulders. 
title,” he replied, without explaining the title. 

“And you yourself?” 

‘‘T have the honor to serve as the secretary. 

Donovan looked at Major Glenbrook’s secretary ap- 
praisingly; the face seemed familiar, yet he could not place 
it. He confessed to himself that he did not like the man’s 
looks, and did not like his errand. Important diamonds 
are not handled so. 

““This Major Glenbrook,” he said at last, “is asking me 
to call at his hotel at two o’clock in the morning. Why?” 

“Tt is his request.” 

“‘T do not call on prospective clients in this way. Please 
excuse me to the major and explain that I make it a 
Tule.” 

‘He have the huge diamond,” persisted Kistna. 
“‘T don’t doubt it.” 
“You would kindly see him in these room?” 


He wish the appointment for one 
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“Tonight?” 

“Tf not inconvenient, please.” 

“But why tonight? Why all this haste?” 

“His most important request.” 

Donovan caught O’ Day’s eye, who man- 
aged to convey his suggestion without 
moving a muscle. ‘‘See the man,’’ Dono- 
van understood him to mean. 

“Very well. Get your major here with 
his diamond before two o’clock. But I will 
not see him alone at that hour. Colonel 
O’Day must be present also.” 

“T go to inform,” said Kistna. 

As he backed toward the door Donovan 
could not help asking: ‘‘ How large is this 
diamond?” 

“Oh, extremely large size.” 

“Twenty carats?” 

Again Kistna smiled sadly. ‘‘That is 
baby diamond. Two-three hundred carats.”’ 

“In that case,’” Donovan replied, ‘‘I ad- 
vise him to remain indoors. Chicago is no 
city for a new diamond of that size, nor an 
old one either.” 

“The major have hunt tigers in India,” 
was the reply. ‘This little darkness is 
nothing.” 

“In India!” said Donovan. 

“He have live in India, yes.” 

“It’s his affair, of course, but if I were he 
I should feel more uneasy on a city street 
at this hour.” 

Major Glenbrook, wearing London-cut 
clothes and bearing a monocle in his eye, 
arrived on the moment. Kistna walked on 
his right, a special officer in uniform on his 
left. He was introduced by the name 
Kistna had given; but Donovan recognized 
him instantly as one of the wealthier of the 
minor Indian potentates, the Maharaja of 
Shan, for whom he had examined a large 
diamond five years before. Redelos at first 
had refused to accept the risk, but later an 
arrangement was made. Later still, the 
diamond was stolen, through a murder. 

That diamond had boasted of an ancient 
pedigree that antedated that of Shah Jehan. 
Ahmednuggur had owned it before his 
downfall. The stone in its modern form was 
a pear-shaped blue-white pendant of nearly 
three hundred carats. Few diamond ex- 
perts had even seen it; yet its size was such, 
and its fame, that it was almost as well 
known to the trade as the Orloff. At the 
present moment its loss was fourteen 
months old, and the chances of recovering 
it seemed slender. Donovan believed that 
it had been split up and recut. 

“We are already ccquainted,” said the 
maharaja. 

“Your Excellency!”’ cried Donovan. 

“T ask you as a favor to address me by 
the other title. I wish to pass unrecognized.” 

“What brings you upon such a visit at 
this hour? Not a diamond, surely.” 

“Why not?” asked the other. 

“T did not think that a stone in the world 
any longer would have had the power.” 

“After the diamond I lost?”’ 

“After owning and losing such a dia- 
mond.”’ 

“Yet I’m replacing that diamond with a 
finer. I’ve come halfway round the world 
just to see it. I wanted you to look it over 
for me before I bought it.” 

“A finer? There isn’t such a stone in the 
world.” 

“What should you say if I showed you a 
pear-shaped diamond of almost the same 
weight?” 

“Its equal in color?” 

“Far finer.”’ 

“T should say it must be your diamond 
disguised by a little skillful recutting.”’ 

“Can you add to the weight of a dia- 
mond? This stone is six carats heavier. 
Can you change the color of a diamond? 
This stone is a fancy bluish green.” 

Donovan was about to speak of color in 
diamonds, but caught himself Sharply. 
“There isn’t any such diamond,” he said 
instead. -‘‘The Dresden Green weighs forty 
carats; the blue Hope, forty-four and a 
half; the yellow Tiffany, one hundred and 
twenty-eight and a half. What colored 
stone is larger?” 

“The Star of Burma,” 
maharaja. 


replied the 
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“T never have heard of it.” 

“But I myself have seen it. It’s in 
Chicago at this moment. It’sin this room.” 
The speaker produced a leather-covered 
box from an inside pocket. ‘‘See it for 
yourself.” 

As he spoke he laid the box on the table 
under the lamp and threw back the lid. The 
diamond revealed caused not only Dono- 
van, but O’ Day also, to gasp in admiration. 
It lay in its white-satin cradle like a land- 
scape in spring, every facet glowing, a full- 
fashioned pear-shaped pendant, its color a 
delicate bluish green. 

““What do you want me to do?”’ asked 
Donovan. 

“Look the stone over for me. Test it in 
every way. I wish to buy it.” 

“T can’t let you leave it with me. That 
diamond ought to be kept behind steel.” 

“Test it while I wait.” 

“My polariscope is at the office. I can’t 
test it for internal strain. Diamonds have 
been known to explode from the heat of the 
hand.” 

“Then do the best you can,” said the 
maharaja. 

The test was unnecessary, but Donovan 
tried the stone with a corundum crystal for 
hardness. Then he immersed it in alcohol 
to test it for stains, although he knew that 
it bore none, and for cemented surfaces, 
although none were or could be present. 
Next he placed upon the table a cardboard 
box of his own, containing a troughlike 
lining of heavy white paper folded over 
itself. He lifted the diamond from its bath, 
dried it and laid it in this box, from which it 
gleamed up at him more brightly than ever. 

“T wish to see it against a duller back- 
ground,” he said, giving a reason other than 
the one that prompted the act. 

After that he leaned over it with a glass, 
ostensibly to search it for flaws facet by 
facet. He examined it so for almost an 
hour without changing its position in the 
cradle. Then suddenly he lifted it out and 
began looking over it more rapidly. When 
he had peered into the last of its clear 
windows he laid it back in its own box. 

“Tt’s true diamond?” 

*‘True diamond,” he replied. 

“Any flaws?” 

“None of importance.” 

“Looks like a fine stone,’ 
maharaja. 

“Tt’s the finest fancy diamond in exist- 
ence.” 

“Then you believe I may safely buy it?” 

Donovan’s reply was made softly and 
without emphasis, but it fell with startling 
unexpectedness upon the ears even of 
O’ Day, who was used to his turns of thought. 

“No,” he said. 

“You advise me not to buy this wonder- 
ful diamond?” asked the maharaja, when 
he had regained his breath. 

“Not quite that. I advise you that you 
cannot buy it safely. I advise you not to 
buy in haste.” 

Donovan was not looking at Kistna as he 
spoke, but out of the tail of his eye he 
caught a movement of impatience, and 
when he turned his head to glance at him 
more directly, he thought he saw his black 
eyes flare up in anger. 

“What do you demand in a diamond?”’ 
asked the maharaja. 

“All the visible virtues and all the con- 
cealed. About what you would demand in 
a woman.” 

“What concealed virtues, for example?” 

“The virtue of a history. Who owns it 
now? Who owned it yesterday? The dia- 
mond is the finest of its kind in existence, 
and yet up to tonight I had never heard of 
it, nor had any other man in the trade.” 

“T had heard of it,” said Kistna. 

Donovan smiled deprecatingly; his words 
may or may not have contained barbs. 

“No other man in the trade except you.” 

“The stone exists, nevertheless,” said the 
maharaja. 

“T know it exists; but where is it from? 
South Africa? Brazil? India? You would 
not marry a girl without learning all you 
could about her. Her family would be 
weighed; her own personal history also. 


said the 
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Buying the finest diamond in the world is 
surely not unlike marrying the finest 
woman in the world.” 

“Your objections are too indefinite,” 
said the maharaja. 

“Let me see the diamond again to- 
morrow,” said Donovan. 

“Tomorrow may be too late,’”’ grumbled 
Kistna, throwing a black glance in his 
direction. 

“Why?” asked Donovan mildly. 

“ Another purchaser wishes to buy it.” 

“Another, Mr. Kistna? What other?’ 

But Kistna refused to name the other 
possible purchaser and sank back into si- 
lence. 

“Even so, my advice is to wait.” 

The maharaja took up the diamond, 
gazed again into its flashing depths, ca- 
ressed it with his fingers. Then, replacing 
it in its box, he thrust this back into his in- 
side pocket and rose to leave. “Perhaps I 
shall buy it anyhow,” he said. ‘Perhaps I 
shall show it to you tomorrow—if it re- 
mains unsold by then. I will make up my 
mind. Thank you and good night.” 

“Hither way, look us up.” 

“T will do that.” 

“T will follow you out, I think,” said 
O’ Day, crossing the room for his coat and 
hat. ‘“‘My wife will be worried.” 

“Can’t we set you down?” 

“Thank you. I have a car.” 

But when the door had closed upon the 
maharaja and Kistna and the special officer 
in uniform and the blue-green diamond in 
the maharaja’s inside pocket, Donovan 
said: 

“T wish you’d wait a few minutes, chief. 
I have something I want to talk over with 
you.” 

ive 

ONOVAN listened. The sound of 

lightly dripping water was heard, and 
the sound of O’Day’s breathing; beyond 
these ghosts of sounds, nothing. The hour 
was 3:35. He had just turned out the dark- 
room red light, replacing it with white, and 
the click of the switch had reverberated 
through the effect of silence like a pistol 
shot. 

When the film was fixed he transferred it 
from the hypo to the wash tray, and the 
delicate sound of the overflow became 
added to the silence. 

“The washing will do for tonight,’”’ he 
said after a while, breaking the silence. 

He spoke nervously, shrinking from the 
sound of his voice like a man calling across 
a darkened church. But his hands did not 
shrink from their duties. Lifting the film 
from the water, he stripped it between his 
fingers, placed a clamp upon one corner and 
hung it on a wire overhead. 

“That’s that,” he said more firmly. 
“Now to reach the maharaja before the 
break.” 

“He can’t be in any personal danger,’’ 
replied O’Day. 

‘Suppose these crooks double-cross each 
other? Wouldn’t he be in personal danger? 
Or suppose they become frightened?” 

“Can we reach him past Kistna?” asked 
the other. 

“Not direct—not if Kistna suspects that 
we know. You might reach him through 
his hotel, indirectly.” 

“Odd situation,” said O’Day. 

“As odd as any I have ever heard of. 
Shall we try his hotel?” 

“Listen !”’ 

“T heard it too. It was nothing. The 
man on the floor above is an owl like our- 
selves.” 

“T think the Star of Burma is getting on 
my nerves,” said O’Day. ‘And I don’t 
know why, either.’ 

“We both know why, chief.” 

“What was that? That wasn’t from the 
floor above.” 

“That was the elevator door closing,” 
replied Donovan. 

“T’m glad for one thing—I’m glad you 
didn’t let the maharaja lend you that dia- 
mond. We should have had to stay up 
guarding it with drawn pistols.” 

“Do you know, I’m rather sorry.”” Don- 
ovan glanced swiftly toward the door. ‘I 
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could have sworn I heard somebody | 
side,” he went on, lowering his vow 
further. “‘ Wait!” 
Stealing to the door, he flung it suid 
open. The hall outside proved to be em 
“On your nerves, too,” said O’Day 
“That’s why I’msorry. I’drathere 
out on a girder myself than see a frien¢ 
there. So would you. Imagined dar 
are always worse than the real.” 
Suddenly for the second time that r 
the telephone bell began ringing, this 
with clamorous loudness. Donovan 
stinctively leaped for the switch to pres; 
the light. Yet the summons itself had 
changed. Whether because of the } 
green Star of Burma, or because of 
whispers surrounding him in the nigh 
because of the lateness of the hour, he 
the menace of its challenge much as a 
glar might feel the menace of a spoken y 
in a strange house. O’Day was affe 
likewise and reached for his pistol. D, 
van instantly restored the lights. Q’ 
instantly put up his pistol. The two 
smiled at their whiff of panic, which ¢ 
all was not precisely panic. | 
Donovan crossed to the telephone t 
ceive the message. “Kistna again, as 
as not,” he said. | 
“Or the maharaja,”’ O’ Day suggeste. 
But the call proved to be not f 
Kistna, nor from the Maharaja of Shan, 
from a woman, who asked in a low voic 
speak to Mr. Donovan, 
“T’m he,” replied Donovan. “The lt 
nurse, yes. . . Yes, I get that. 
Geraldine’s Hospital. . . . I gett 
Colonel O’ Day had an accident on the: 
home. . . . Seriously hurt, you say? 
asked to have you call me? I’m shoe! 
Tell him I’ll start for the hospital at on 
He turned to O’Day, all traces of n 
ousness gone. O’Day likewise, merely f 
hearing him speak, seemed to have re 
ered his poise. 
“Did you hear that, chief? The gang 
cludes a woman. She says you're in 
Geraldine’s Hospital suffering from ase) 
accident and you’ve sent for me.” 
“Who's behind it? Kistna?” , 
“Wither Kistna or somebody else.. 
make a guess that somebody in Kisti) 
gang means to offer me a bribe—someb 
who doesn’t know Redelos.”’ 
“You're not going, Donovan?” _ 
“T want to know who is interested, | 
so do you. It sounds like imported gol 
to me.’ 
“Tl follow you in the car, in case a) 
thing goes wrong,” said O’Day. 
“Don’t. But if you could reach the 1i 
haraja ——” | 
“Anyhow, take your pistol.” v 
Donovan grimaced, but slipped | 
weapon into his pocket. “See you lat 
he said. 4 
He did not reach the elevator before 
coat had settled on his shoulders, but he} 
most didso. On the way out he maintai) 
the appearance of haste. 
A vacant taxicab stood at the curb op 
site the entrance. This he commandeet! 
after noting its number and the num 
of its license plate. t 
“St. Geraldine’s Hospital,’ he orde 
crisply. ‘“‘Let’s have a little action.” 
The action began as the car leaped { 
ward. The driver, a crop-eared Sicilian ¥ 
had been driven from his native island 
Mt. Etna, was a born brigand. He turr 
the corner on two wheels, then straighter 
out into the boulevard for a sprint. 
way of the second block he jammed d 
the brakes, swerved toward the =: 


drew up before a shadow that prove qd 
a man, although his face could not 
out, 


four blocks,” explained the Sicilian. 
Donovan moved over without pro’ 
the stranger crowded through the doo 
latch clicked; again the car shot fo 
A moment later they passed a stre 
and hesaw that he was seated beside 
Kistna, using the same light, m 
made sure he was seated beside Don 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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RACTICALLY all automobile bodies have 
an outside covering of steel. But not all such 
bodies are the same underneath. There are 
two different types of internal construction. 


One type employs a wooden frame. The other 
is constructed entirely of steel—a steel frame and 
a steel covering welded into a single unit. 


Due to this outward resemblance between the 
two types of bodies, thousands of motor car buyers 
mistakenly believe that they are getting a body 
built entirely of steel. And they confidently rely 
on it to give them the safety and protection which 
they know all-steel construction brings. 


If, when you buy your next car, you wish the 
advantages of all-steel construction, make sure 
that the body of the car you buy has a frame of 
steel as well as a surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


PH LAY DIES Pareles 
wm DETROIT w 
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Onginators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
for after glancing sharply at him he ad- 
dressed him by name. 

As the Redelos man had suspected it 
would be, his proposal was in the nature of 
a bribe. He may have lacked the courage 
to offer money. Instead he produced a 
three-carat diamond set in a platinum pin. 

“Would Mr. Donovan be so kind as ac- 
cept slight token for his trouble?’’ he asked. 

“A beautiful stone,’ said Donovan at 
the next light, to see what would follow. 

“Finest color,’’ said Kistna. 

“Tt could hardly be more pleasingly 
mounted.”’ 

“Turgard’s work. So glad you esteem 
Line. 

“And what am I expected to do in return 
for this beautiful diamond?”’ 

“Not anything. No. Not wanted to do 
anything.” 

“Tn that case, why give it to me?” 

“Your trouble in looking at Star of 
Burma,” said Kistna. 

“But that was no trouble. I was glad to 
see the stone.”’ 

“You have advise the maharaja your 
judgment,” said Kistna. 

“T advised him to learn more about its 
history. Who is selling it? Who now owns 
it? Who owned it previously? Who owned 
it before that?” 

“Who owned it before?” Kistna low- 
ered his voice. ‘‘The Czar of Russia,” he 
replied. 

“No such stone was ever listed among 
the crown jewels,’ said Donovan. “On 
what evidence do you say that?” 

“Tt is not so unlikely. You do not know. 
You have already advise the maharaja to 
not hurry.” 

“Then what?” 

““Then—nothing more,” 
“You have said all.” 

“You mean it would be better if I 
stopped advising him further, for the pres- 
ent?” 

“Not necessary to speak more.” 

“But suppose I do not stop?” 

“That is not sensible,’ said Kistna. 
“You advise him the excellence of the dia- 
mond, and advise him the untrustfulness of 
ownership. What more?” 

“Suppose I help him look into its owner- 
ship?” 

“Now you make a jest.” 

In a way Donovan was caught off guard. 
He had thrust his pistol into the right 
pocket, but that pocket proved to be the 
one nearest Kistna, and Kistna’s pistol 
proved to be lying in the pocket farthest 
from Donovan, so that when he tried to 
reach his weapon Kistna’s left hand 
blocked him, but his own left hand could 
not block Kistna from reaching his pistol. 
A moment later he felt the hard muzzle 
pressed into his stomach. 

“Hold up the hands, you Donovan!’’ he 
heard. 

He had no choice but to obey. Kistna 
swiftly disarmed him; then, stopping the 
car, had him searched by the driver for fur- 
ther weapons and saw his wrists tied to- 
gether. He himself placed the gag in his 
victim’s mouth. Before returning to his 
seat behind the wheel the driver pulled a 
loose sack over the gagged man’s head so as 
to conceal from him the route of their flight. 

“Please listen close,” said Kistna. ‘In 
my country we do not consider the human 
life so important, if it stand in the way. 
Not you. Not the maharaja even. If you 
stand in way of me I kill you like that.” 

Donovan felt the muscles of the man 
tighten, as muscles will do under stress of 
emotion. Kistna had meant what he said. 
After a moment he felt the muscles relax. 

“T am tell you something else,’’ Kistna 
continued. ‘The Colonel O’Day stood over 
telephone when you answer. So very true. 
He arrange to follow you in his own car, not 
so? Funny fellow! You expect me to let 
us be follow? He sees another taxi behind 
and follows that to Jerusalem and Cairo. 
They pass you when you pick me up.” 

Although he could no longer look out, 
Donovan knew that the car was again in 
motion. 


said Kistna. 
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He had been listening to a recurring 
rhythmical sound from the moment the 
taxicab set forth with him as a passenger. 
It came from one of the wheels, and may 
have been caused by a swinging link of 
chain or by a bit of wire picked up by a 
spoke. The sound was not loud, but it per- 
sisted; and as the speed increased, its 
tempo increased likewise. 

“Not that it makes any difference to 
me,” he had thought, “‘but if I were on a 
dark road at night I could tell how far I 
had traveled by counting the clicks.”’ 

As the sack settled down upon his shoul- 
ders he remembered this. He had noted his 
position, block by block, and the direction 
of his movement, as a man is able to do 
after driving the streets of a city for some 
years. When the car again started forward 
he was therefore able to keep a mental log 
by counting the revolutions of the tally 
wheel. 

He made a swift calculation, using round 
numbers and guessing at the diameter of 
the wheel. “Around five hundred revolu- 
tions the mile,’”’ he thought. ‘‘We’ve gone 
half a mile south.” 

He meant half a mile from their stopping 
place. Later he felt the car slacken speed 
and then turn to the right; but by that 
time the distance south from their stopping 
place had increased to nearly eight miles. 
Making a mental note of the distance, he 
began counting afresh. At the next turn he 
did the same, and thereafter at each change 
in direction; and because he knew the 
country, he was able each time to form a 
picture in his mind of his position. An oc- 
casional street car track or railroad crossing 
helped him verify his figures. 

The taxicab came to a stop at the end of 
a half-mile stretch of unpaved road. 

“Kindly descend and making little dis- 
turbance,”’ said Kistna. ° 

After that, Donovan had an impression 
of steps, a porch, long halls, further steps in 
broken flights, further halls, and at the 
last a pinched, steep stairway the width of 
his shoulders. When he had climbed this 
stairway his hands were freed and the sack 
removed from over his head. 


III 


PON becoming accustomed to the light, 

Donovan saw that he had been thrust 
into a disused attic. Where the sloping roof 
pitched downward at either side its height 
became negligible, but in the center a man 
could stand upright. It contained no win- 
dows, a twenty-five-watt lamp suspended 
by a cord at one side acting as sun and 
moon and all the stars. 

“An attic under a west gable,’’ he de- 
cided. “If I were alone I probably could 
cut my way out through the roof.” 

But he was not alone, and besides had no 
tools with which to work. Even his pocket- 
knife had been taken from-him. His 
pockets contained his watch, his keys, a few 
coins—nothing else of metal. 

Against the door sat the crop-eared Sicil- 
ian of the taxicab with a sawed-off shotgun 
on his knee. The important Kistna had 
not remained. 

He looked at his watch. The hour was 
4:30. He remembered absently that the 
sun had an engagement to rise at 4:30, 
although only a technical one in Chicago. 
He wondered how long he would be held a 
prisoner. Untilnight, hefeltsure; probably 
until the following night. Until then the 
brigand at the door was his absolute mas- 
ter, with the power over him of life and 
death. 

“And I might have prevented it,’’ he 
thought gloomily. ‘About time I was 
sharpening my perceptions.” 

A moment later, however, a perception 
stole over him that caused him to glow like 
a Pharisee from the mere pride of nurtur- 
ing it. 

The roof was supported at the eaves; but 
midway between eaves and ridgepole half a 
dozen upright timbers had been introduced 
to keep it from collapsing under the snows 
of winter. The light on the cord had been 
hung between two of these uprights. Don- 
ovan, seated on a box at rear center, faced 
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this light. Every movement he made in 
consequence was fully lighted. 

The perception that stole over him was 
this: Although his guard could see him 
plainly, and every object in the attic, in- 
cluding the upright timbers, he could see 
only the lighted nearer side of the timbers. 
Along one of these upright timbers ran an 
iron water pipe, and along this pipe, but 
separately attached to the wood, an insu- 
lated wire. These the guard could not see. 
Even Donovan could not see them plainly, 
but he saw them plainly enough to know 
what they were. 

“That’s the telephone wire,” he thought. 

But a doubt instantly entered. It might 
be the telephone wire, and probably was, 
but it might also be the light cord instead. 
He tried to follow it among the shadows 
against the roof. Then he tried to trace 
back the cord from the light, but lost it 
also among the shadows. 

“T know how to find out,” he thought. 
“Tf I blow the fuse it’s a light cord; if not, 
it’s telephone.” 

The experiment naturally had to be con- 
cealed from the guard. Pretending to feel 
very drowsy, he nodded sleepily, awoke, 
dozed off again, again rubbed his eyes; 
then, yawning, he rose and dragged his box 
to the upright. The guard tried to stop him 
at the point of the shotgun, but he was per- 
mitted to lean his forehead against the tim- 
ber. 

After that his actions became more 
stealthy. He began by slipping his stick 
pin out of his tie. Cupping the pin in his 
palm, he allowed his hand to steal behind 
the post against which he leaned, felt out 
the position of the wire, tested the hardness 
of its insulation; then, wrapping the head 
of the stick pin in a fold of his coat lapel, 
he thrust its point through the outer fabric 
until it emerged beyond, grazing the copper 
core in its passage. He left it so, held by 
the insulation. 

“Now for the fireworks,” he thought. 

He could have learned what he wished to 
know by touching the pin with his thumb 
and the water pipe with his fingers, but he 
was not so foolish as to do that. He might 
have lost a hand. Instead he pressed the 
head of the pin slowly toward the pipe, us- 
ing the cloth of his coat for insulation. 
Even so the act was not without its danger. 
If the short-circuiting that followed were to 
cause a flash, or were to blow out the fuse 
and leave the attic dark, the guard might 
lose his head and fire. 

“T could probably dodge his fire,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘but the noise would raise the 
house. I’d rather not. Still, if I have to I 
can. Every man has to take risks.” 

He held himself poised for a spring; then, 
pressing the pin slowly backward, felt it 
make contact with the pipe. No flash re- 
sulted, nor any slightest flickering of the 
light. He breathed easier. The wire un- 
doubtedly led to the telephone, as he had 
hoped and expected. 

His further movements were made more 
boldly, for they were delicate movements 
hardly observable even by a trained eye in 
the open. ; 

A telephone instrument normally lies in 
an uncompleted, or open, circuit, the 
weight of the receiver on its hook maintain- 
ing the hook in depressed position. When 
the receiver is lifted off, the hook rises, 
closing the circuit, whereupon a signal is 
given at the central exchange and the oper- 
ator there replies. A telephone circuit is 
commonly completed through a return 
wire. Lifting off the receiver merely acts 
to connect the wire leading from the bat- 
tery at central with the return wire. In- 
stead of through this return wire, the circuit 
can be completed through the ground. 

Donovan was not within reach of a tele- 
phone and could not lift off the receiver; 
but by using his stick pin as a switch or 
bridge he could close the circuit in another 
way. The water pipe offered a perfect 
ground connection. The signal that re- 
sulted would be the same, no matter’ how 
the circuit was closed and opened. 

Meanwhile a question had arisen in his 
mind. The wire consisted of two twisted 
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strands, one of which was the batte 
the other not. Which wire was wl) 

“Tf I could see the tracer threa¢ 
tell from it. Inthe Loop district tt 
thread for the battery wire is red, I 
ber, but in the outlying distric 
green.”’ 

The tracer thread is the spin 
thread that is woven into the i 


identify the wires. The wish to 
thread led him to pull the wire s 
far enough to catch the light, yet; 
far that it caught the eye of his 
The next moment he saw that he h;, 
contact with the right wire. 

He now began pressing the hea 
stick pin intermittently against th) 
pipe; but instead of giving mere } 
less signals, as one does when he 
the receiver hook, he alternated 
tacts in a rhythmical pattern. 
thus three short contacts in a gro 
three longer contacts, then t 
short contacts, much as a telegraphiy 
do through the intermittent pr 
telegraph key. A telegraph operatcy 
have read the signal, using the | 
tional Morse code, as an S OS eall) 

“Assuming that I’m right abo; 
wire,”’ he thought, ‘“‘I could send a f 
through central.” 

He could, that is to say, providec 
knew the Morse code, which did n) 
likely. ‘Anyhow, it’s better tha 
nothing.” 

He repeated the signal he beligted 

nf 


( 


few minutes; then, when he believe: 
the attention of central, he began 
out a message in Morse, asking O’Dy 
notified that he was held prisoner ir): 
house attic; and he gave the apprii 
position of the road house. He 1% 
this message until his fingers grewy 
but all the guard saw was his clo;1 
and nodding head. i 


Meanwhile, things began to nad 
where, notably in the suburban ter 
exchange of Simla. 

The girl at the switchboard saw b 
flash up, but as she was engaged | 
pleting a long-distance call she cod 
respond instantly. The flashing 4 
peated three times after that, butih 
in the same pattern—three quick a 
three long flashes, and then agai | 
quick flashes. The number, she noid 
J 17, a country phone. 

Throwing in the plug, she listenecc 
call number. There was no reply; { 
attention signals continued, one pil. 
another and each the same, like sI 
bricks in a wall or books of an editil 

“Number, please?’’ she asker 
when there still was no response: “ 
well. Take it out then joggling the 

But still the patterned signals co! 
rhythmically, each consisting of tht 
short flashes, the three long flashes } 
three short flashes. 

“That’s funny,” she thought. 

The hour was very early and 3 
alone in the room, so that she could) 
for advice. The exchange was not! 
one. After making two or three! 
efforts to hear J 17 she leaned baell 
chair to watch the flashes. 

The pattern repeated itself endles} 
the click of car wheels upon the joi 
ballasted rails, or like the flow of co 
drug-store sign. She could not see 
should do so. ~A flaring-up of the sig 
solid incandescence she could have) 
stood, for sometimes patrons forge 
turn the receiver to its hook. Such 
at this hour of the morning might ey 
call for help. But these broken flas 

As she sat looking at them, p 
fascinated, suddenly the pattern 
nal changed. Instead of regularly 
ring flashes in the pattern dot- 


a patternless succession of short é 
flashes and blanks. These seeme 
grouped obscurely into larger 
broken rhythm of them suggeste 
the clicking of a telegraph sound 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 
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Ask any of the millions of women who are regular 
patrons of Real Silk Hosiery Mills Service and 
they will tell you that there is a double economy in 
buying silk hosiery and lingerie the Realsilk way— 
direét from the manufacturer through the Bonded 
Representative who calls at the home. 


First, they have found that Realsilk values are un- 
duplicated, enabling them to procure hosiery and 
lingerie of utmost luxury at moderate prices. 


Second, they have learned that they enjoy an addi- 
tional economy, due to the superior wearing qualities 
of the merchandise, itself. 


For, the Realsilk method of Corporate Distribution 


(direct-to-consumer selling) eliminates intermediate 


OSuppose~ 
you could save one-fourth of what you 
now spend for hosiery and lingerie! 


costs, and these savings are reflected not only in the 
selling prices of our products, but in finer materials 
and better workmanship, as well. 


In fact, many women who buy silk hosiery and lin- 
gerie through the Bonded Realsilk Representative 
save fully one-fourth of what they formerly spent 
for these essential items. 


Besides, they may make their selections with greater 
accuracy and comfort at home, where the entire 
wardrobe is near-at-hand for reference. 


If you are not enjoying this money-saving hosiery 
and lingerie service, a note to our Mills or a ’phone 
call to the nearest Realsilk Branch Service Office 
will bring a Representative to your home promptly. 
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My name and address follow: 
Gentlemen:—May I recommend: 
Name Nam 
Street No. ee ee eee? eee ee Street No. 
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WE THANK YOU 


‘Chis is a message of appreciation 
to Americas homekeepers. It comes 


from the thousands of Fuller Men 


and from officials and executives of 
this company, 2 ow oo os es 


AST January, we told you of the 

immense task of calling upon ten 
million homes two or three times a 
year. We sought an expression of your 
regard for Fuller service. 


We did this in an advertisement in this 
publication in which we said frankly: 
‘Ladies, We Apologize.”’ 


Your response was immediate and con- 


clusive, 


By an avalanche of letters and by word 
of mouth to Fuller Men at your door, 
you registered the verdict that Fuller 
service is a necessary aid to the success- 
ful operation of the home. 


But you did not stop there. 


You sent the names of hundreds of men 
whom you wished to assist in securing 
pleasurable and profitable employment 
and who you Eeheved measured up to 
rigid Fuller requirements. 


That these men merited your endorse- 


Bring the luster of newness 
to dull surfaces with Fuller 
( | ) Furniture Polish. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1063 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


fe es a pte Noe: » City 
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ment is proved by the large percentage 
now wearing the Fuller Trade-mark 


\ 
Button The Fuller Man carries Fuller service to ten million 
: homes several times a year. He brings each house- ; 
It is a real pleasure, therefore, thus pub- wife one of these useful gifts. : 


licly to express our thanks, 


We are grateful both for your commen- 
dation and for your help in enabling us 
to maintain those high standards of 
Fuller service to which you are accus- 
tomed, 


The demand for Fuller service is ever 
growing. This requires a constantly 
growing organization. 


If you have in mind a man you would 
like to see established in a prosperous, This Handy: Bruchueayebe 
home-town enterprise, write his name used about the house in a hun- 
and address below. We will be glad to dred and one different ways. 
have your name and address, so that we 

may express our appreciation directly to 

you. 


more of this opportunity should 
send in his own name at once. 


{ Any man interested in learning | 


State 
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"at may be what they are,” she 
t, and sat upright. ‘“‘They may be 
gph signals.” 
at case, of course, they contained a 
ig, although what that meaning was 
not guess any more than if she 
hearing Chinese. She did not 
Morse alphabet. 
yatched them longer, the fascination 
n growing. Someone at J 17 was 
trying to say something to her— 
e who knew telegraphy. Probably 
ssage was important. She decided 
, it down as nearly as she could upon 
gand reached for her pencil; but she 
«en as she began to write that by the 
, e could show it to the station agent, 
asion for it would have passed. 
idea may have been impracticable, 
iggested another that was not. The 
‘legraph office was not open, but the 
) offices were. The next moment she 
iicago on the line and was 
excitedly for a telegraph con- 
i. A moment later still she 
¢ laining to the receiving clerk 
t ewished done. Someone was 
nto telegraph a message by 
|; the receiver hook, and she 
it read. After that she had 
Va in and relay the signals 


passed; one minute, five 
, ten minutes. Donovan con- 
pelling out his message, even 
ig he could not be sure that the 
s the telephone wire leading 
t house, or that it was a tele- 
wvire at all. He was obliged 
| blindly, without knowing 
1 was heard. 
nly all that became changed. 
y did he know he was heard 
\himself began hearing the. 
lof others. He heard them 
rough his eyes, but he heard 
.He had caused a signal light 
is up in the Morse code before 
% Suddenly the light sus- 
le in the attic likewise began to 
; words in Morse. 
),ovan, Donovan, Donovan,”’ 
“S$ O08, S O S, O’Day 
chrough the power station,”’ 
“Do you hear me, 


‘ar you,’’ Donovan spelled 
4gmst the water pipe. 
SKistna there?” asked the 


(eft twenty minutes ago,” re- 
imovan. 

he have a car?” 
le that I know of. 
xi with me.” 

yt number was that taxi?” 
e light. 

yan gave both the taxi num- 
that of the license plate. 

he a good driver?” 

nk he’s his own driver. The 
‘river is here with me.” 

Vre are you?” asked the 


He came 


fan repeated his estimate of 
Mion. 

eady have that. I mean, in 
1t of the house?”’ 

vst gable without windows.” 
‘are you guarded?” asked the light. 
tilian gunman sits inside the door 
twed-off shotgun. Outside, I don’t 


#you describe this Sicilian?” 

ht five feet eight or nine, of stocky 
é1with thick black hair. He seems 
/'raded his driver’s cap and coat for 
2 His nose is long and hooked, and 
ppedears. A large wart on his chin 
‘mark him. He has no mustache.” 
f’s enough,” the light interrupted. 
lelp you in any way?” 

u could get in touch with the ma- 


f 


talking from his hotel,” said the 
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“Ts hestill in possession of the diamond?” 

“He refuses to say.” 

“Did you tell him what we knew?”’ 

“He refuses to listen. He refuses to have 
anything to do with me except in your 
presence.” 

“Kistna is on his way to see him,”’ said 
Donovan. 

“‘T’ll try to take care of Kistna until you 
get here. Anything else?” 

“‘Kistna’s a gunman. Watch your step.” 

“T know he is,”’ replied the light. 

“T hear noises downstairs,’ said Dono- 
van. “A car has just driven up.” 

“That’s a car from Simla that I sent out. 
It’s a police car, and has speed in its legs. 
I'll have you met at the city limits by an- 
other. Get back here fast.” 

“T hear knocking at the front door. A 
man is coming through the hall in a great 
rush. Now he’s on the lower stairs. Now 
he’s on mine. Now he has his key in the 
lock. Now he’s inside saying something to 
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the Kollar stone on the maharaja’s ring 
finger, had seen a thousand years of quiet 
play between men like him and Donovan. 
But his newer diamonds lay back and 
dreamed. 

Yet the blue-green Star of Burma, 
cradled in its box at the maharaja’s elbow, 
did not look to be dreaming, and it was so 
newly his that he had still to purchase its 
substance. ; 

The chessboard stood on a table in the 
sun room beyond the parlor. The suite was 
O’Day’s, and had been for nearly three 
hours, but at the present moment it was 
largely occupied by others. At the table 
sat the maharaja and Donovan. In the 
background stood a special officer in uni- 
form, as like the officer of the night before 
as tick is like tock. In its box beside the 
chessboard lay the diamond he had been 
hired to guard, of the hue of the blue- 
green sky, of obscure lineage, but blind- 
ingly beautiful for all that. 


The Taxicab Came to a Stop at the End of a Half:Mile Stretch of Unpaved Road, 
“Kindly Descend and Making Little Disturbance,’’ Said Kistna 


the guard. I can’t hear his words, but his 
voice is that of the man who let usin. Now 
I can hear his words. He’s saying that the 
house is surrounded and the game is up. 
Now he’s turning to me. He has just told 
me I’m free to go. He’s asking me ——”’ 

But Donovan had suddenly found it ad- 
visable to thrust his stick pin into the cloth 
of his coat. When the new man walked over 
to make his hurried inquiry all he saw was 
a drowsy prisoner leaning against an up- 
right. 

Iv 

THINK that the maharaja’s older dia- 

monds blinked a little knowingly when 
they saw the chessboard, for chess is a 
Hindu game, and some of them, notably 


A bell boy entered the outer room, after 
knocking, with an envelope addressed to 
Major Glenbrook. 

O’Day, who had been telephoning, took 
the message. He might have delayed de- 
livering it, or even suppressed it altogether, 
but did not. 

Its contents had an immediate and a dis- 
turbing effect upon the maharaja; he 
blinked, removed his monocle, became red 
in the face, sputtered for anger like a teased 
monkey. 

“My secretary has been arrested,” he 
said when he could speak. “‘ Which of you 
is responsible for that outrage?”’ 

‘“‘T have the honor to be,” said O’Day. 

“Why? Why?” tee aecreminnie oan 
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“Major Glenbrook may remember that 
I tried to gain his attention, but he refused 
to hear me.” 

“‘Kistna must be released instantly!’ 

“Tnstantly is a very short time. Must is 
a very difficult word. I will send for 
Kistna, but I will not release him.” 

“The maharaja became rapidly cooler. 
“On what charge was he arrested, may I 
ask?’’ he inquired. 

“Grand larceny. Abduction. Highway 
robbery. Murder.” 

“And where were you’’—the maharaja 
turned upon Donovan—‘“‘ where were you 
when he was arrested?”’ 

“His arrest must have occurred soon 
after my rescue by the police,’ replied 
Donovan mildly. 

“Your rescue from whom?” 

“From Kistna and his gangsters.” 

“But that is absurd!”’ 

“Not so absurd. You may remember 
that I advised you not to buy this diamond 

in haste. My advice today is, not 
to buy it at all.” 

“T shall buy it!” snapped the 
other. 

Donovan smiled at the farther 
wall. “Of whom?”’ he asked at last. 

“Tt is held in trust by a broker 
here in Chicago. Of him. Its own- 
ership is withheld.” 

“Does this broker guarantee 
title?” 

“Why should he, if he delivers the 
diamond itself?” 

“The diamond may have been 
stolen,” said Donovan. 

O’Day withdrew into the outer 
room to answer a knock, leaving the 
connecting door ajar. 

“T ask you your own question,” 
said the maharaja. ‘You suggest. 
that the diamond may be stolen. I 
ask you, from whom?” 

“Please sit perfectly still and lis- 
ten!”’ commanded Donovan sharply. 

O’Day was heard to open the outer 
door, voices were heard, and then, 
above them, Kistna was heard speak- 
ing. He entered like a March storm. 
Someone closed the door behind him 
with a softness that emphasized the 
turbulence of his entrance. 

“Have your men take their filthy 
hands off me!” he cried. ““Why am 
I arrested? Why am I here?” 

“Donovan tells me you’re trying to 
sell a stolen diamond,” said O’Day. 

“What stolen diamond?” 

“The Star of Burma.” 

“What affair is it of his if lam?” 

“He considers that he is inter- 
ested. You might ask him.” 

“Let him say it to my face!” 
cried Kistna. 

“That’s why I sent for you. I’m 
expecting him here any minute to do 
just that.” 

“To make that silly charge? He’ll 
never come!”’ 

“T think he’ll come,” said O’Day. 

“T know he won’t, for I saw him 
take a train out of town.” 

“Yousaw Donovan take a train?” 

~ “Your friend Donovan.” 

“You didn’t see anything like 
that, Kistna. You saw him take a 
taxi out of’town.” 

“He drove to the station with 
me,” said Kistna. 

“Wrong again. He didn’t drive to the 
station with you, but he will.” 

“Produce your man! You can’t do it! 
I tell you, Donovan has left town!” Kistna 
shouted. 

“Suppose we step into the other room, 
where we can talk the matter over more 
quietly,’’ O’ Day suggested. 

When Donovan looked up, Kistna was 
standing in the doorway between two 
policemen. ‘‘ You were saying ”” he be- 
gan, addressing the maharaja. 

But the Maharaja of Shan had been of- 
fended by the tone of Donovan’s demand 
for silence. 

“T was saying that I meant to buy this 
diamond,” came the placid reply. ‘As for 
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Kistna, I shall have him released as soon as “What’s that you have? Radi 
I can reach a lawyer.” “Radium bromide. Watch the. 
“You mean to buy a diamond that you _ blacken.” 
know was stolen?” “Blacken?” 
“But I don’t know that, you see.” “In five minutes it will have 
“You ought to know it. It was stolen opaque. Don’t worry. I can dis; 
from yourself.” the film.” 
“This blue-green diamond?” “Tn how long?” asked the mahar 
“This diamond.” growing uneasiness. 
van York ; “No; I have never owned such a stone.” “our or five days. The graphit 
“We in Redelos remember more clearly, extremely resistant.” 
for we insured it and paid you for its loss. The maharaja snatched back ] 
Does Your Excellency forget the world- “I’ll take your word for the blacker 
famed Shan pendant?” “You can try it yourself upon a ¢ 
“Not the same diamond. No slightest fragment. I believe you own a gl 
resemblance.”’ radium bromide.” 
“The same diamond,” said Donovan. “Radium chloride,’ corrected th 
“Oh, but Donovan! Where is your “Either one; it does not matter 
knowledge of diamonds? That stolen pend- “Your Excellency ” began 
ant weighed two hundred and forty carats. “Take him away,” said the m: 


This diamond weighs two hundred and But to Donovan he said: “We wer 
forty-six carats. Can a diamond increase ing of colored diamonds, not bl: 
in weight like a pig in a cornfield? A dia- diamonds.” 


mond cannot, and no one knows it better “Yes. But may I ask a questi 
than yourself.” your supply of radium a large one‘ 
Donovan smiled deprecatingly, as if at “The largest in India,” replied th 
the too great knowledge ascribed to him. raja. 
“Sir John Mandeville said that he often “‘And is it accessible?” 
made diamonds grow larger by nourishing “Only to me and my household 
them with May dew, but of course he did by permission.” 
not. No, a diamond cannot increase in “Ts it accessible to Kistna?” 
weight, but a carat can decrease in weight. “Freely accessible to him, yes.” 
At one time the British carat was ten per ‘Some years ago the scientist Sir 


cent heavier than the present international Crookes performed some interesting 
or metric carat. Even now the carat ments upon diamonds; among otl 
standard varies. You say, the stolen dia- buried a white diamond in radium } 
mond weighed two hundred and forty and set it away fora year. He had 
wa | carats. Had the same diamond been that radium would blacken a diamo 
Aman’s first Van Heusen 4 | weighed a few years earlier it would have the end of the year he dissolved 

a | weighed two hundred and twenty-one. Did blackened surface. The diamond 


is a very pleasant experi- that diamond grow while you owned it?” neath had changed its color to a 


ence. He discovers that ue “That diamond was white and this dia- bluish green.” 
feeling of perfect, eas sq | mond is colored,” Kistna interjected. “Through and through?” 
’ y) 8 The maharaja grew thoughtful. Dono- “Deeply enough. You will find 
fit—as if his collar had 4 | van suspected that Kistna had said a word count in The Proceedings of the 
° : Be | too much; for no man, and least of all a Society.” 
been tailored especially am | Maharaja of Shan, likes to have his argu- The maharaja sprang to his feet : 
for him. To his comfort wi | ments placed in his mouth by his secretary. gan pacing the floor. After a mon 
; ate “TI was about to speak of the point my- returned to the table. 
ne discovers that starch, 4a | self,’”’ he replied at last. “The Star of “Do you believe that this diamo 
linings and bands are wy | Burma is of the color of green ice. My _ colored so?” he asked. 
conspicuous by their ab- Haq | stolen diamond was water-white. Can you ““T know that it was,” said Dono’ 
He lookainnt Sa | change the color of a diamond?” “Prove it!” 
sence, © 100Ks in the ae “Does Your Excellency happen to have Donovan produced from his pe 
glass — and pronounces aa | a loose white diamond about you?” asked small envelope containing a photos 
: 4 | Donovan. negative. 
his new Van Heusen the i “T have not. Why?” “This diamond is radio-active,” | 
World’s Smartest Collar. aa “TI could have changed its color in your “Here is the film it blackened t 
Say | presence.” lightproof paper. The only explana 


“Change the color of this stone,” said the _ the fact is that it has lain for a consi 
maharaja, stripping the Kollar stone from time in contact with radium. I sus 


For your further com- 


wa | his ring finger. “Do you mean it?” as much last night when I placed it 
fort — and smartness, 758 “Naturally, or I should not have said it.” own lined box. O’Day helped me d 
“es : ae Donovan pushed back his chair and took _ it.” 
ee the new Philcuft 4aq | from the drawer of the table a leaden box, “Tn that case ——’”’ began the mal 
Shirt is recommended. wa | and from the box a small glass tube, at the and stopped. 
Its cuffs, made on the wa | bottom of which lay a pinch or two of a “In that case this diamond is you 


ee grayish powder. Placing the ring upon the diamond the thieves were trying to sé 
Van Heusen principle, box, he laid the tube upon it so as to bring And I may point out that since F 
are reversible, the powder as close as possible to the dia- paid you for its loss, the diamond - 
mond. our diamond. I have an idea that y 

“Some diamonds will respond in a few buy it back. That’s what I meant 


=" minutes,” hesaid. “Othersrequireanhour advised you to learn its history. 
ma | or more to be affected. This is a borrowed had bought it of Kistna you wouldh 
a outfit, but I think it will answer.” your money.” 
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Toit rising aristocracy of motoring which centers around 
he Hupmobile Eight is granting allegiance to a principle 
as well as to a distinguished name. For buyers of the finer 
cats are now discovering the new prestige of driving a straight 
eight, when—as in this Hupmobile—it represents the final 
development of a well-nigh perfect engineering principle, 
embellished with beautiful coach-work * * * Seven body 
types, enclosed and open, $1945 to $2495, f. o. b. Detroit, 
_ plus revenue tax. 


In the fine car field, the trend is undoubtedly toward Eights 


The Dirtinquirhed 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


GEORGE LEWIS 
One of Universal’s Youthful Stars 


This announcement is a con- 
tinuation of the Greater Movie List 
which was begun in last week’s issue. Once 
more | suggest that you keep all of these lists 
intact as a guide to your better entertainment 
for the months to come. 


“The Whole Town’s Talk- 


ing’’—featuring EDWARD EVER- 
ETT HORTON and VIRGINIA LEE CORBIN 
—adapted from the stage success by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos. Directed by 
Edward Laemmle. 


“The Ice Flood’’— featuring 


KENNETH HARLAN and VIOLA 
DANA—adapted from Johnston McCulley’s 


novel. 


“The Bargain Bride’’—fea- 


turing beautiful MARY PHILBIN in 
a remarkably dramatic story by A. Brode. 


“Butterflies in the Rain’’— 
featuring LAURA LA PLANTE and 
JAMES KIRKWOOD. From the sensation- 
ally dramatic newspaper story by Andrew 
Soutar. Directed by Edward Sloman. 


“Too Many Women’’—a fast- 


moving comedy drama abounding 
in clean fun and the exhilarating freshness 
of the ocean and lovely women. Featuring 


NORMAN KERRY. From Gabriele Reuter’s 


sensational book. 


This will be an exceptionally 
brilliant year for HOOT GIBSON 


and no less than seven stories have been 
chosen for him—all of them by celebrated 
Western writers. The titles indicate their 
spirit. Here they are: ‘‘The Texas Streak, ’’ 
“‘The Silent Rider,’’ ‘‘The Prairie King,’’ 
“‘Ace High,’’‘‘ The Buckaroo Kid,’’ ‘‘A Hero 
on Horseback’’ and ‘‘Cheyenne Days.’’ 


Don’t hesitate to write me if 


you want any further information 
about any of these pictures or any that have 
gone before. I like your letters and enjoy 
answering them. Incidentally don’t forget to 
see ‘‘The Flaming Frontier’’ and ‘‘The 
Midnight Sun.’’ 


(Carl Laem mle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
of Laura La Plante and Hoot Gibson 
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PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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WHY MEN GO UP IN BALLOONS 


all the passenger had to do was go with it. 
Quite simple. This scheme, however, is no 
more impractical than hundreds of others 
that are constantly submitted to the patent 
offices of the various civilized and enlight- 
ened nations. 

The idea of the modern balloon was con- 
ceived by two French boys named Mont- 
golfier. According to legend, one November 
night in 1782 the brothers were looking in 
the fireplace, when one turned to the other 
and said something like: “‘See, brother, the 
smoke ascends. Why cannot we make it 
carry a weight up with it?” 

They did. After making several small 
paper bags rise after being filled with hot 
air and smoke, they built a larger bag, 
which was sent up amid vast official dem- 
onstration, which consisted of cannon sa- 
lutes, marching of soldiers, speeches and 
prayers. The date of this first public as- 
cension was August 27, 1783. There was no 
passenger. 


A Monster From the Sky 


But the excitement of this first ascension 
was nothing compared to the landing of the 
same balloon. When the first balloon arose 
it climbed up to about 3000 feet and disap- 
peared in the clouds. The people watching 
naturally supposed it would keep going up 
until the ropes caught on the door knobs of 
Paradise. But about forty-five minutes 
later it came down at a village fifteen miles 
away. In those days people had not the re- 
motest knowledge of things that were going 
on daily in such widely separated places, so 
the news of a balloon ascension had not 
traveled fifteen miles, and the people of the 
near-by hamlet had no idea that the first 
balloon was going to land in the outskirts of 
town about.the time of the evening when 
everybody was out driving the cows home. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


ARMY AIR SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. 


Crowds Assembled at Kelly Field, Texas, to See Balloons Weigh Off in the National Elimination Race 


(Continued from Page 21) 


A chronicler of the day, who evidently cov- 
ered this first landing, wrote an interesting 
story on it: 


“On first sight it is supposed by many to 
have come from another world. Many 
flee; others, more sensible, think it an enor- 
mous bird. After it has alighted, there is 
yet motion from the gas it contains. A small 
crowd gathers courage from numbers and 
approaches by gradual steps, hoping mean- 
while the monster will take flight. At 
length, one bolder than the rest takes his 
gun, aims carefully within range, fires, wit- 
nesses the monster shrink, gives a shout of 
triumph, and the crowd rushes in with flails 
and pitchforks. One tears what he thinks 
to be the skin and so causes a poisonous 
stench. Again all retire; shame no doubt 
urges them on, and they tie the cause of 
alarm to a horse’s tail, who gallops across 
the country tearing it to shreds.” 


It is interesting to note that the first bal- 
loon that went up was shot at, and the last 
one has probably been shot at, and most of 
those in between have been blazed at by 
somebody with a gun. In April, 1926, sev- 
eral balloons went up from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in the National Elimination Race, 
and some of those which drifted over the 
Blue Ridge Mountains were fired at by peo- 
ple on the ground. This temptation to see 
things fall from the sky may be another 
long-forgotten desire that harks back to 
something, but balloonists declare: ‘“‘It’s a 
darned uncomfortable feeling, especially 
when you are floating down low.”’ Balloons 
are seldom hit by random rifle fire in this 
way, as the distance of the target is deceiv- 
ing. One mountaineer was asked if he 
could see any reason why one should be shot 
at: “‘No, sir. I hain’t never exactly plugged 
at one myself, but it looks like a target that 
can’t nobody miss.”’ 


After the French peasant shot to | 
the first balloon that ever went up, the 
ernment issued a proclamation explz 
that balloons were harmless, and addex 
they would “‘some day prove servicea 
the wants of society.”’ | 


A Burnt Offering 


Balloons have evidently filled sor 
the wants of society according to the F 
prophecy, because they are still in 
There are more balloons in the world 1 
than ever before except during the b 
days of the war. The captive balloor 
a military necessity, but these have a 
of breaking away when least expectec 
becoming free floaters. It is estimatec 
there are about 600 regular free balloc 
the United States, and more are comir 
No strict account has ever been ke 
the number of balloons scattered ar 
through the country, but whenever e 
fairs open, a member of the comn 
merely has to whisper that a balloon a 
sion would be a fitting way to open th¢ 
for the applications to pour in from bal 
ists offering to do anything from ce 
death on down. | 

Balloons are bought and sold all the 
but few people know about it. It iss 
what like the piano business; thousan 
pianos are bought each year, yet few p 
can think of anybody offhand who war 
buy a piano. No balloon salesmer 
going around the country except vel 
of the toy variety. 

“Samples too hard to carry,”’ one n' 
facturer said. | 

No used-balloon sales are advertise 
new models are demonstrated. | 

The people who go in for lighter-{ 
air activity are rather clannish, and | 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


You'll enjoy it all summer— 


HY not make a comfortable porch swing for 

your veranda? The whole family will enjoy 
it and you’ll be rightly proud that you made it 
yourself. 


With a set of good tools you can learn to make 
furniture like a porch swing or a table for the sum- 
mer cottage. You can also do many odd jobs about 
the home. But good tools are necessary. Stanley 
Tools are in nearly every carpenter’s kit. And 
Stanley Tools are used in thousands of manual 
training classes. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so 
gradually make up your own set. 


For your convenience there are also sets of 
Stanley Tools in a wide variety, from No. 904, con- 
taining 12 Stanley Tools in a sturdy oak chest, at 
$15, to No. 850, which holds 49 Stanley Tools in a 
beautiful cabinet, at $95. And there are assort- 
ments of the same good tools in strong cardboard 
boxes containing simple directions in each for 
making your own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34, which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 


STANLEY TOOLS 


THE MOST COMPLETES Sine 


| were cut loose after prayer. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
wants are passed around among the frater- 
nity. 

The biggest event in all aviation history 
was when the first balloon went up carrying 
human beings. This feat was performed 
three months after the first public ascension 
in France. A balloon seventy-four feet 
high and forty-eight feet in diameter had 
been made and the idea had been expressed 
that the thing might possibly carry a 
grown man or two off the earth. The 
thought was fascinating, and it grew. A 
call was made for volunteers. Two men, 
M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’ 


‘| Arlandes stepped forward and offered them- 


selves as martyrs to natural philosophy in 
about the same way that a modern scien- 
tist would let a rattlesnake bite him in order 
to find out exactly how long, in minutes and 
seconds, it takes for the poison to kill. 
The day of the big sacrifice was set. Hot 
air was the medium for lifting this first man 
carrier, and in order to keep it going a fire- 
place had been built in the car and a stick 
for punching the fire was provided. Extra 
fuel was piled in the basket. The original 
aeronauts were helped aboard, and imme- 


| diately somebody handed them two wet 


sponges. The wet sponges were to be 
squeezed over the fire if the blaze got too 
big. 

No hanging or guillotining had ever at- 
tracted a more enthusiastic crowd than this 
first live-balloon ascension. The two men 
The balloon 
arose and floated over the Seine while the 
spectators gaped. The following account 
was written by the marquis after the flight: 


“T waved my arm. Pilatre cried, ‘You 
are doing nothing and we are not rising!’ 
I stirred the fire and then began to scan the 
river, but Pilatre cried again: ‘See the 
river. We are dropping into it.’ We again 
urged the fire, but still clung to the river 
bed. Presently I heard a noise in the upper 
part of the balloon which gave me a shock, 
as though it had burst. I called to my 
companion, ‘Are you dancing?’ The bal- 
loon by now had many holes burnt in it, 
and using my sponge, I cried that we must 
descend. My companion explained that we 
were now over Paris and must cross it. 
Therefore, raising the fire once more, we 
turned south till we passed the Luxem- 
bourg, when, extinguishing the flame, the 
balloon came down, spent and empty.” 


The Value of Reading 


All the early balloons were highly deco- 
rated with pictures. A favorite scene was 
a large fish accompanied by a V-formation 
of angels blowing long dinner horns. 

A short time after this first glorious flight 
a gigantic balloon 130 feet high and ca- 
pable of lifting about eighteen tons was 
built at Lyons, and seven people were 
found who would take a chance on going 
up in it. 

On the day set for the ascent all hands 
climbed aboard and the ropes were cut. 
The balloon went up like a skyrocket to 
nearly 3000 feet. There it hung ominously 
for several minutes. Then something 
popped; a rent appeared on one side, and 
as the passengers watched, the split became 
longer and longer; the gas began escaping, 
and down came the balloon. By some kind 
of miracle nobody was killed. The ecclesi- 
astic opinion was expressed that the Lord 
had spared the aeronauts as a warning for 
man to keep out of the air and quit trying 
to crowd the birds from their natural do- 
main. Anyway, it put a quietus on balloon- 
ing for a while. 

But it was not long before people had 
again ventured into the air, and even women 
went in for it. One British lieutenant took 
up a lady friend many years ago, when he 
wanted to try out a newfangled valve that 
he had invented, and she had a very har- 
rowing experience. The lieutenant’s valve 
was a safety device that was supposed to 
prevent balloons from dragging the passen- 
gers across the country before the wind 
after touching the ground. This has always 
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been a serious drawback, especially if 
rip panel gets hung. The British officer ¢ 
the lady high into the air when two lo 
explosions were heard. He shouted that 
believed the balloon was bursting, and } 
mediately the lady fainted. When x 
woke up she was in a hospital and ¢ 
lieutenant had been picked up dead, W 
nesses said the balloon fell with great , 
locity and struck a tree. By rare luck ¢ 
tree broke the force of the fall in suchaw 
as to spare the unconscious lady. __ 
Going up in a captive balloon just 
look around and to say “I’ve been up ir 
balloon’’ was a favorite sport at one tin 
especially at fairs. One of these balloo 
was operating at a sort of fair in Fran 
several years ago, and when it was 
down to within 100 feet of the gro 
cable broke. There were nine men a 
women sightseers aboard. The ballo 
shot up through the clouds to 9000 fe 
but one man jumped when the cable 
After careening through the sky fors 
minutes, the balloon began sagging it 
middle as if to form a parachute. 
the passengers who knew somethi 
balloons from books and had read ae 
of famous narrow escapes, explaine 
everything would probably be all rig 
the gas bag was beginning to para 
About that time the balloon began b 


A Free Translation 


Aghast, the passengers watched. - 
opened in the flabby side of the big ba 
the loose fabric blew out like slit 
The balloon started earthward. 

Then the man who knew someth 
balloons and narrow escapes told the j 
sengers to climb into the rigging s 
when the balloon came to the groun 
car would hit first and take up most 
shock. He set an example by clam 
up himself. The plan worked, and 
the gas had not escaped by the tim 
balloon hit the ground, nobody wa 
ously hurt. But if these eight s 
sightseers ever went up in another b 
there is no record of it, nor do extan 
ords show that these people ever at 
another fair. 

People who know nothing about ba 
have no business going up in them, 
trained aeronaut is present. It is 
do the wrong thing in theair. Fore 
a raw hand at ballooning may obse 
little sack of sand, after he gets up, | 
the bottom of the basket, and think 
was left in there by mistake, may t 
overboard. This might be fatal, 
balloon would go up so quickly tk 
would burst. Aeronauts usually tell n 
passengers about these things. A fa’ 
admonition is: 4 

“Be careful and don’t spit overboard 
we'll go up to glory!” 

And some balloons are so very sen 
that even a difference of one pound 
weight will make them go up. 

It is also very necessary that such 0 
as are issued to the helpers in a be 
ascension be clear and without chan 
misunderstanding; otherwise a man 
find himself going up when he did not 
to and when he least expected. Anine 
of this kind occurred at Triest once w 
time, and was due to the aeronaut’ 
ability to make his Italian helpers und 
stand the orders and directions. 

In a mixture of English, French and sor 
Italian, the balloonist had told his h 
that when the time came to let g 
ropes, all should release their holds ii 
diately and together; otherwise a mi 
two might get tangled in a rope or hold 
too long and get carried up to the S 
It is natural for people to cling to 7 
under excitement, and people had 
known to forget to release their hold 
balloon ropes and had found thems 
dangling in mid-air. The Triest crew a 
been made to understand this, and the 1@ 
of dangling in the air several thousand! 
up was strong in each man’s mind. 
body wanted to be caught napping. 

(Continued on Page 50) — 
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: : : (i Clelland Garsiay 


Fisher prestige 1s today expanding more solidly 
and more rapidly than ever before. The lead- 
ership which is indicated by the emblem 
—Body by Fisher—is finding this year a trec- 
ognition and a preference among closed car 
buyers which is far above previous heights 


FISHER BODIES 
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Ran WISE 
and pound foolish? 
Yes... the picture tells 
you why 
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ED 
BY 199-799-999 939997 
at 979 9997 


THE first time the owner of this car sat in the rear seat, 
and looked through the window at the left, he realized 
the folly of his “penny wise” policy in buying glass. 
Note the distortion of vision caused by the waves and 
irregularities in the sheet glass at the left. Compare it 
with the clear view through the Plate Glass window at 
the right. 


To glaze or reglaze a car with common glass is a 
small economy for which the car-owner pays dearly in 
eye-strain and the increased hazard of driving. Plate 
Glass costs a little more. But Plate Glass permits per- 
fect vision. Looking through Plate Glass is like looking 
through the air itself. Then, too, it is tougher than sheet 
glass, and more resistant to breakage. 


Insist upon having Plate Glass on the car you buy. It 
does not trick your eyes. And its brilliancy and beauty 
lend distinction to your car. Specify it for glazing when 
replacing broken panes. Plate Glass Manufacturers of 
America, First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nothing Else 
is Like it ? 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

The hour for the ascension was almost at 
hand. The aeronaut climbed into the rig- 
ging of the balloon to make some adjust- 
ments and was sitting astride a half-inch 
rope when he softly called to the crew to 
“Let up a bit’”’ on one side. These were 
dangerous words. The crew interpreted 
the order as a free translation of “Let her 
go!” And they did. 

What happened is best described by the 
aeronaut himself: 

“The consequence was that the para- 
chute broke off the netting and fell to the 
ground, entirely lost to me, while I was 
carried up without any means of making a 
speedy descent, sitting on a sling of rope 
below a balloon, which, being without a 
valve, was quite impossible to control. 
Higher and higher I rose, and was very 
soon over the sea, with a strong wind blow- 
ing me away from the land. My first 
thought was that I was lost, but I quickly 
roused myself to think of what I could do 
to save myself. I had no valve to let out 
the gas, and if I stayed on the balloon it 
would be perhaps two hours before it came 
down of its own accord through natural 
exhaustion of gas. If I remained I should 
by that time be about seventy miles out in 
the Adriatic Sea, and it would be dark. 

“What way could I find out of this ter- 
rible position? There was only one thing 
I could do and that would be extremely 
dangerous. However, nothing could be 
worse than having to stay where I was; so 
I resolved to try it. I thought if I could 
manage to crawl up the netting, and with 
my weight bearing on one side, turn the 
balloon somewhat over, it would allow some 
of the gas to escape through the open neck 
and make the balloon descend. I knew I 
had to be extremely careful how I went 
about it, or either of two things might 
happen—I might let out too much gas and 
descend with such rapidity as would inflict 
serious injuries when I hit the water, or the 
balloon might shoot out of its netting and 
let me fall headlong to be dashed to death 
on the sea below. 

“T had started with some two hundred- 
weight of lifting power, and was by this 
time a mile and a half away from land, at a 
height of 4000 feet with only a loop of rope 
half an inch in diameter for a seat. To re- 
main on the balloon was certain death, so I 
resolved to take the risks I have mentioned, 
and left my seat on the rope, and thrusting 
my legs in amongst the leading lines, com- 
menced climbing up the netting. Of course 
my weight was always underneath, and as I 
moved upward the position of the balloon 
changed. I soon got the neck at the place 
usually occupied by the equator of the 
balloon when it is in normal position, but it 
made very little difference.”’ 


You’re Sure to Lose 


“Tt was now time to exercise great cau- 
tion in my movements, so I gradually 
tilted the balloon more and more, until the 
neck was about two-thirds up, when the 
gas suddenly began to rush out. I brought 
the neck down a bit so as to keep what gas 
was left, and the balloon, which had be- 
come about half empty, started to come 
down with great rapidity, the rush of air 
forming it into a sort of parachute. The 
speed of my fall increased every moment, 
and in about four minutes I fell into the 
water on my back with a tremendous 
smack. I was then about three and a half 
miles from the shore. I released my hold 
on the balloon and looked about for help. 
I could see a small steamer coming to my 
rescue and knew I was safe.” 

The same thing that happened to the 
gentleman in Triest. could happen today, 
for the art of ballooning has advanced but 
little. In fact, the principle of handling bal- 
loons has not changed since the first flight. 
It is remarkable that the two men who 
made the first ascension manufactured their 
own lifting gas, in the form of hot air, while 
on the flight; a feat which is not done to- 
day, but which would be most advanta- 
geous. Modern balloons are inflated with 
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hydrogen or helium, and it is almo 
possible to make these gases with 
laboratory. The older balloons fillec 
hot air came down as soon as the air \| 
the envelope cooled to the temperat, 
the surrounding atmosphere, and t} 
scents were not always gentle. Balle; 
today is a losing proposition, ag j 
always been—in going up, ballast ij 
in coming down, gas is lost. 

Contrary to popular conception, ba) 
do not rise of their own accord. Thej 
gas within a balloon’s envelope has | 
herent lift of its own. A gas bag gc 
because it is squeezed by the ait 
atmosphere near the surface of the | 
being much denser than the gas wiij 
balloon, exerts pressure on the spt? 
sides of the bag and pushes it up ini| 
region of the sky where the air is mors 
and the weight of the displaced air eo1| 
balances the weight of the balloon a| 
load. 


——— 


Why Balloons Go Up 

An ascending balloon is analogous, 
piece of cork released under wail 
cork does not come to the surface ( 
water merely to see the light of day, as) 
of the older scientists of medieval ; 
asserted, but because the water squee: 
out along the line of least resistance: 
just as a perch must strain harder to | 
big fishing cork under the water th 


little one, so does a big balloon Te; 
| 


more force, in the form of weight, to p 
hold it down in the dense air stream ¢ 
surface of the earth. This squeeziy 
corks and balloons is due to the dis) 
ment of water and air respectively 
elements try to move in and fill uj 
space occupied by the foreign bodies; 
if the foreign bodies are lighter in wi 
they lose the battle of position ani, 
shoved out along the easiest route, wh! 
up in both water and air. | 
A man in a balloon, however, can} 
the size of his gas envelope and thi 
make it rise or fall. If gas is let out 
balloon is made smaller in size and ii] 
places less air, and the result is a deg 
into denser air. To go up, a balloon ir 
exactly made larger by putting in mort 
but ballast is thrown out, which is the | 
thing in effect, as it is making the si 
sized balloon carry a lighter load. ’ 
term “‘lift”’ applied to the weight that« 
up with a balloon is not entirely approp)} 
but is convenient and universally use 
Buoyancy would probably be a bi 
word and it is also used to considerablé 
tent within the art. The buoyancy, } 
of gases depends upon their purity. | 
drogen gas is the lightest used in balla 
One thousand cubic feet of hydrogen || 
per cent purity will lift 78.6 pounds, ! 
vided the temperature of the weath 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit and the ¢ 
heavy enough to support thirty-one im 
of mercury in an inverted glass tube. | 
) 

) 


is a little above the average for usual 
ditions. Under mean weather condii) 
1000 cubic feet of hydrogen will lift a) 
sixty-eight pounds, and a similar am| 
of helium under the same conditions’ 
lift sixty-three pounds. | 
During the winter months about 14 
cent more lift is obtained with bal 
gases. This is because the cold air is de: 
and heavier, and therefore exerts a tig! 
squeeze on the spherical gas bags. 
When a balloon runs into a stratui 
warm air it usually sinks a little dista 
but as soon as the gas gets warmed by 
air the sphere swells, displaces more air! 
goes up again. Buta balloon will neve 
as much in warm air as in cold, because 
warm air is lighter—that is, consid 
volume for volume. A balloon goes up 
a skyrocket when it emerges into br 
sunlight after floating under a cloud. 
About the only remedy for a rap 
ascending balloon is to valve out gas. 
gas is released in small quantities as lon 
the statoscope bubble breaks furio! 
to the right in the slot. The bubble ridd 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Smart New Bodies by Fisher 
in striking two-tone Duco Colors 
Vital Engine Developments 
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The Harmonic Balancer 
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Pipe-dreams should never 
end ina nightmare 
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TueErReE’s more botany than poetry in Who- 
wasit’s epigram, ‘““Tobacco—there’s no 
herb like it under the canopy of heaven.” 
Obviously, the boy knew his herbs. For 
tobacco was ever such stuff as dreams are 
made of... 


And if you’ve dreamed of the peace and 
comfort of a pipe... yet always found pipe- 
smoking a terrible nightmare, it’s a Scotch- 
man’s bet you never tried Granger Rough 


Cut! 


For with Granger Rough Cut all your 
pipe-dreams come true. It’s pipe tobacco. 
Ripe old Kentucky Burley, the choicest 
pipe tobacco grown. Mellowed by the old 
Wellman Secret. And cut specially for 
pipes—in large, slow-burning, cool-smoking 


flakes. 


Cool... spicy... mild and mellow, 
Granger Rough Cut is just about the finest 
tobacco any man ever dreamed of. It’s real 
PIPE tobacco! 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


GRANGER 


PIPE 
TOBACCO 


for pipes only! 


Granger Rough Cutis made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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| the center of the curved slot when the bal- 


loon is floating at an even height. A good 
aeronaut can frequently guess when a bal- 
loon will stop climbing, and he valves gas 
accordingly. 

No satisfactory way has been found to 
prevent the loss of gas and ballast in bal- 
looning. With helium gas selling at around 
thirty dollars a cubic foot, valving becomes 
a most expensive proposition; in truth, it is 
so expensive that it cannot be done except 
in emergency. To prevent a big airship 
from becoming too light after its motors 
have used considerable oil and gasoline, a 
water-recovery system has been developed, 
in which moisture is condensed from the 
atmosphere. This helps counterbalance the 
weight of the used fuel without spilling 
valuable helium. Balloons still use the 
cheaper hydrogen because they must nearly 
always be deflated after landing. Aero- 
nauts prefer to use hydrogen as a rule, be- 
cause it is easier to fly by valving gas. An 
airship, with its motors, can fly to a landing 
place where a large crew can help it down to 
earth, but a balloon too often must descend 
at some distant place where civilization is 
sparse, and if an aeronaut had to lug a half- 
filled balloon around after helanded, it would 
be inconvenient and almost impossible. 

Modern balloons and airships have auto- 
matic as well as hand-operated valves. The 
only trouble with the former is they are too 
automatic. On helium-filled airships the 
automatic valves are often reduced to pre- 
vent too much automatic loss of the precious 
gas. Reduction of the automatic valves 
saves gas in this way, as an example: An 
airship or balloon moving along may strike 
a warm current of air or run into bright 
sunlight, and begin to rise, whereupon the 
automatic valves immediately open and let 
out gas. But a skilled aeronaut may have 
knowledge of or be able to make a good 
guess that a cool stratum of air lies a short 
distance above, and his gas cell will con- 
tract upon striking it and a descent will 
result. Or a balloonist may begin rising 
beneath the clouds, and he knows that 
when the sphere touches the cool damp 
vapor the gas cools and down the balloon 
comes. But the automatic valves, not pos- 
sessing this human knowledge, start work 
on their own and act only on the circum- 
stances of the moment. A veteran Army 
sergeant of the Balloon Section once ex- 
pressed the matter fully when he said: 

“Trouble with automatic valves is they 
can’t look ahead and they ain’t got no 
sense and never will have.” 

The reduction of automatic valves in the 
lost airship, Shenandoah, was to prevent 
undue leakage of helium through these non- 
thinking valves. 


When a Man Goes Up in the Air 


When a man goes up in a balloon he never 
knows where he will land. It has been as- 
serted that this element of uncertainty is 
one of the fascinations that cause men to 
go up in balloons. A balloon travels with 
the air currents and can never go against 
them. The only direction in which an 
aeronaut can guide himself is up and down, 
but being able to accomplish this move- 
ment gives remarkable opportunity for 
forward motion. With the knowledge that 
wind direction changes at different alti- 
tudes, a balloonist can feel his way upward 
or downward until he strikes a wind that is 
traveling in the direction he wishes to go, 
and then all he has to do is keep his balloon 
in that air current. Butsometimes no winds 
are blowing in the direction a balloonist 
wants to go. This situation is inconven- 
ient, unfortunate and sometimes tragic. 

A balloon journey can continue only as 
long as gas and ballast remain on hand. 
Both of these essentials are almost con- 
tinuously lost in keeping the correct buoy- 
ancy, as previously described, but if an 
aeronaut is skillful and lucky, too, a bal- 
loon flight can be prolonged for many hours 
or several days, and cover great distance. 
In May, 1926, an Army balloonist re- 
mained in the air for forty-three hours. 
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Men have often gone up in the eveni 
and remained in the air all night for py 
tice flights. Frequently the balloonists 
more practice out of such trips than t 
were looking for. If a night remains ¢ 
and moonshiny, and the winds are kin, 
nocturnal flights are pleasant. It is diff, 
to read maps at night. Reading a y 
means checking the map with the gro 
below, in aeronautical parlance, and if 
sky becomes overcast so that landms 
cannot be discerned, the maps may as \ 
be tossed overboard. Also, when peopk 
to bed in the towns and the country ; 
turn out their lights, nearly everything 
low looks alike. Sometimes a ground r 
settles quickly and a balloonist will 
afraid to attempt a landing through it 
which case he may prefer to remain up 
rest of the night. 

During the night, when the ground ¢ 
not be seen, a balloonist can easily d 
out over an ocean or to some distant ¢ 
of the country. Aeronauts have often gs 
the sun rise and chase the mist away fi 
a shoreless ocean below. The only thin; 
do in such circumstances is remain up ; 
hope for a wind that will blow tow 
shore. Many hopes for a shoreward w 
have never materialized and balloons h 
disappeared without a trace. 


Not Many Women Balloonists 


A few years ago two balloonists went 
for a night flight in the vicinity of N 
York. A wind was blowing inshore and 
all that was meteorological and holy, 
balloonists calculated they would proba 
land somewhere in the Middle West 
next day. During the night the balk 
took a course of its own. The next morn 
the aeronauts looked below for a suita 
place to land. The country seemed v 
sparsely settled, and they wanted to fin 
town near which to land so the balk 
could be easily hauled to a train for sh 
ment home. They kept going, but no to 
came in sight and even the houses fing 
disappeared. After several hours’ runn 
before a brisk northward wind, they 
cided to land anyway. They came do 
and began looking for someone to ask tI 
location, but nobody could be found. 1 
air was unusually cold, there were no roa 
and wild game was plentiful. After ma 
hours of privation and wandering the n 
came upon an old Indian, who guided th 
to the nearest post of civilization, wh 
they learned that they had been travel 
toward the North Pole for nearly a wh 
day and a night, and they were then 
Northern Canada. | 

Again, two balloonists very recen 
went up from a Virginia flying field ir 
balloon for a night flight. They did 1 
lose their way. But the winds on that p. 
ticular night all blew toward the Great L 
mal Swamp, and there they ended. 1 
balloonists had no choice but to keep 
going and to hope an outside wind wot 
be encountered sooner or later. When 01 
the middle of this vast and unexplo 
forest swamp, where many men havi 
tered and few returned, a calm set in. 
balloon hung there precariously all nig 
while the men listened to the owls and bu 
frogs and realized that if the balloon t 
a plunge they probably would be on 4 
last long flight. 

Balloons sometimes run into a - 
thin air and immediately take a pl 
toward the earth. This is an exciting t til 
for the aeronauts aboard. The momentt 
that a falling balloon picks up may carry 
to the ground with great force, and 
only way to check the descent is to thr 
out ballast. In these cases sand is fi 
quently cast overboard without un 
the sacks. In emergency the instrumet 
and personal belongings, such as wa 
and knives and keys, go out. Baskets ha 
been cut away and the aeronauts ha 
climbed into the netting; men have thro 
away their shoes, coats, pants, stripped 
their underwear, in efforts to check a fall 
balloon. 

Not many ladies go up in balloons. 
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Men HAD to be Men 


~ _in those days: 


= 


iy twenty years ago, a trip by automobile 
; as much a test of manpower as of horsepower. 
The cars of those early days broke down at the 
ist inopportune times and places. ‘‘Get out and 

-under’’ was a popular song, with direct and 


rer meaning to many a grease-stained motorist. 


Happily, those crude, cumbersome _ horseless 
riages are no more. Here and there, behind a 
ypidated barn far from the main traveled road, 
1 may find an occasional one peacefully falling 


THEIR Tires ARE Dust—THEIR 
Botts ARE Rust 


oking down from the heights of modern auto- 
tive achievement, these pioneer cars seem as 
mitive as the chariots of ancient Egypt. Heavy, 
msy, uncomfortable, noisy—and with huge cyl- 
ers they were gluttons for gasoline. 


4 clanking chain drove the rear wheels. Argu- 
nt waxed hot over the comparative merits of 
-cycle and four-cycle engines. Kerosene lamps 
ited the way for those venturesome drivers who 
forth after sundown. Rear seat passengers en- 
sd from the back, or clambered over the sides. 
e closed car was unknown. 


TuHEey PusHED AND CRANKED THAT 
We MuicutT RIpDE 


d yet these strange appearing, temperamental, 

eliable cars of the early century were the direct 
estors of the modern motor car. They spit and 
ted, back-fired and stalled—but out of such trials 
[ troubles came knowledge and improvement. 
[oday, the motorist’ s‘problem is not one of find- 
a car that will run, is dependable, comfortable, 

| good-looking. He no longer need get out and: 
sh to make the last few feet of a hill, or take his 
uily dozen’’ at the end of a starting crank. 


Wiru THE New Day Have Come 
New Prospiems 


‘iS concerned instead with the difficulties of an 
irely new set of motoring conditions—of crowded 
fic—of starting, stopping and turning with 
ckness and ease—of obtaining maximum safety, 
nfort and economy—of roominess without ex- 
sive bulk, and beauty without extravagant cost. 


Io serve its owner satisfactorily, today’s car must 
ssess—in addition to tried and proved principles 
veloped out of past experience—a new nimble- 
S, a new ease of handling and driving, a new 
omy, greater roominess, comfort and beauty. 


“AIGE & JEWETT SIXES. 
. New-Day Cars for New-Day Needs 


4 
- 
7% 


These are the conditions and these the problems 
Paige engineers were first to recognize fully. Long 
ago, Paige began to meet and master these new- 
day driving needs. 


PaIGE AND JEWETT—THE First 
New-Day Cars 


And because Paige—looking ahead—planned and 
built along soundly progressive lines, 1t is in Paige 
and Jewett Sixes that you find today the fullest and 
truest embodiment of new-day engineering. 


Where old cars were sluggish and obstinate, 
Paige and Jewett respond eagerly to your lightest 
touch. Instead of grinding slowly to a stop, Paige- 
Hydraulic +-Wheel Brakes bring you to instant 
rest—and flashing acceleration whirls you swiftly 
away again. Strength without excessive weight and 
lively power without extravagant waste get maxi- 
mum value out of gas and oil. Wide vision gives 
added safety. Driving ease is matched by riding 
comfort—and a beauty such as only the builders 
of ‘The Most Beautiful Car in America’? know 
how to create! 


Measure Att Cars By THE STANDARDS 
or THE New Day 
Examine and drive the Paige or Jewett Six. 
Match it against any and all conditions of modern 
motoring and then you will realize what Paige means 


by a ‘‘new-day car’’—and you'll have no other! 
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No ‘Wonder 
‘Paige and Jewett Fave Built 


One of the ‘Permanent Successes 


of the Industry 


Building only cars of the highest quality for 
17 years—this year’s Paige and Jewett cars em- 
body all of the fine workmanship and endur- 
ing quality of former Paige cars——with the 
added features of quicker acceleration, surerand 
safer stopping, easier handling and finer econ- 
omy so necessary in this changed New Day. 

Because of the splendid past this institution 
has enjoyed—and because of the splendid con- 
tribution it is making to the solution of today’s 
increasingly complex transportation problems— 
the position of the Paige Motor Car Company 
is one of the soundest and strongest in the in- 
dustry. Itoccupies anew plantgenerally regarded 
as the finest ever built by any motor car manu- 
facturer. Its assets are more than $20, 000, 000. 
Its dealer organization blankets the world— 
and it is still growing. 

In 17 years Paige has never known an “‘off’’ 
year. Paige has never been reorganized; never 
refinanced. And because the selfsame men 
who founded this organization 17 years ago are 
its directing heads today, there will be no 
change either in the quality of Paige-Jewett cars 
or in the soundness of Paige-Jewett policies. 
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The K-S Telegage is 
standard equipment 
on these leading cars: 
Wills Ste. Claire 8 


Paige 
Willys-Knight 66 
Nash Advanced 6 
Oakland (some models) 
Studebaker 

Wills Ste. Claire 6 
Oldsmobile 
Willys-Knight 70 
Reo Sedan Bus 
Ruggles Bus 
Commerce Bus 


Accessory price com- 
plete, ready to install 
on cars below 


$8.50 


Dodge........ Available for 

1924 to 1926 
Jewett 1922-25 
Jewett ‘“New Day’’..1926 
Buick Standard 6........All 
Overland 6............- All 
Nash Special 6 
Nash Special 6 1926 
Nash Advanced 6, 1922-25 


Hudson 1921-26 
Olds 6 setesmstns 1929220) 
Oakland 6 ............1924-26 
Reo seevevee 1923-26 
Flint 40 1924-25 


Essex 6..11 gal. tank only 
Pontiac 5 All 
Ajax All 
Chrysler 58 and 60....All 
Chrysler 70 not equipped 
with dash gauge......All 
Chrysler 70 equipped 
with dash gauge......All 
Buick Master 6 not 
equipped with dash 
gauge 1924-26 
Buick Master 6 equip- 
ped with dash gauge 
=k: ..-.. 1925-1926 
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Dc AON 
VALENTING™ F 


‘Gasoline ? 
Sure /” 


“My Telegage says we have 11 
gallons—enough to spare you 
some. I’ve been in the same 
fix myself—before I got my 
Telegage.” 


Fully protected 
en, by U.S. and 
me | Foreign patents 


E used to be sorry for the man who ran out 

of gasoline. Now we wonder why he doesn’t 
get a Telegage. Half a million motorists are enjoying 
the security and certainty about their fuel supply 
that only perfect accuracy can give. 

A glance at the red column of the Telegage tells 
you everything you should know about your gas— 
how far you can go, when to buy, and how much. 
Dependable, because there are no moving parts to 
wear out. Its accuracy can be easily proven. With 
a gallon measure fill the fuel tank a gallon at a 
time. The red column of the Telegage will rise 
notch by notch, gallon for gallon. 

Twelve leading cars now indorse the K-S Tele- 
gage by including it as standard equipment. Its 
dependable protection is now available as an ac- 
cessory on many other cars. Ask your car dealer 
about the Telegage. He will install it easily and 
quickly. The tank unit fits in the float gauge 
opening, and a template (included) makes it simple 
to fit the Telegage on the instrument board. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. When 
writing give name, model, and year of your car, and 
enclose check for $8.50, the regular retail price. 


KING’“SEELEY CORPORATION 
294 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 


GASOLINE 


lelegage 


TELEGAGE 
‘@ 


BESCBERITAIN WITH THERA Sone owen 


very far beyond their noses. So I suggested 
to him that he go ahead and issue his proc- 
lamation, but instead of asking for a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, let him ask the people 
only to elect men, of either party, who will 
promise to uphold him in ending the war 
and making peace. If he’ll do that I be- 
lieve he’ll get a Democratic Congress, and 
he’ll get it without making trouble. This 
way ” 

He shook his head again. ‘I'll call up 
the White House as soon as my study is 
clear,’’ he finished. 

Months afterward he told me that he had 
telephoned the White House that morning, 
and had been satisfied the proclamation 
would not be issued as planned. But while 
he was on the ocean, bound for France, the 
wireless informed him that the President 
had accepted the policy dictated by the 
party wheel horses, who were frantic for re- 
election. It was as good as a gift of the 
election to the Republicans; every one of 
Woodrow Wilson’s political problems at 
home in connection with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the League of Nations may be 
traced to that one injudicious step. And as 
the months passed and the sentiment in 
Congress crystallized against him, the Presi- 
dent must have realized it to some extent 
too. 

It was the first time he had flatly dis- 
regarded House’s advice on a policy of vital 
importance, and House had been right and 
he had been wrong—terribly wrong, dis- 
astrously wrong. Neither ever referred to 
the incident, but the memory of it over- 
shadowed both of them, an intangible bar- 
rier to the resumption of their former 
intimacy. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There was as 
yet no breach—only a slight accentuation 
of the increased formality between them 
which had been born of my unfortunate 
book. Perhaps if that book had not been 
written the President would not have been 
tempted to disregard House’s counsel for 
that of men who were notoriously short- 
sighted. Certainly, if it had not been for 
these two preliminary clashes or dissensions, 
it is difficult to believe that the third stage in 
the disruption of their friendship could have 
produced as drastic consequences as it did. 


The Third Stage 


This third stage was not brought about 
by any one action or incident. It was the 
fruit of a gradual divorcement of their con- 
ceptions of the means to be employed for 
reéstablishing peace. Colonel House, as is 
generally known, had been closely associ- 
ated with foreign affairs since 1914, when 
he made his first trip to Europe as the Pres- 
ident’s representative. After Bryan’s re- 
tirement from the State Department, House 
had practically supervised the country’s 
foreign policy; from the day of our en- 
trance into the war he was, to all intents 
and purposes, Secretary of State. He knew 
not only all the principal statesmen of the 
belligerent countries but a host of impor- 
tant secondary characters—financiers, in- 
dustrialists, labor leaders, economists, 
educators, journalists. He was on terms of 
familiarity with the various chiefs of state 
of the Allied nations. 

The President, on the contrary, had 
never taken much interest in questions of 
foreign policy until he was compelled to do 
so by the development of the controversies 
with Germany over submarine warfare and 
with Great Britain over the blockade. In 
the first two years of the war he was not 
personally concerned with the issues at 
stake, except in a very academic way. His 
chief interest was to keep the United States 
out of the conflict; and as the tide of battle 
rolled on, his desire to attain this end be- 
came the stronger. It is but just to him to 
say that he was honestly, sincerely and con- 
scientiously a pacifist, so long as he believed 
the national honor was not compromised 


and the people had not manifested their will 
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to hostilities. He took very much to hej 
the slogan, He Kept Us Out of War, wh) 
was used by his adherents in the campa, 
for his reélection in 1916. He accepted | 
success as implying a guaranty on his p} 
to do his utmost to make that slogan Zo. 
and that is the reason why he leaned 0} 
backward, why he gave Germany ey| 
possible inch of rope, in the culminatioy 
events from January to April, 1917, wh 
finally pitched us into the caldron 
Europe’s hates and ambitions. 


Wilson’s ‘‘Other Self’”’ 
When he embarked for Europe in Dece 
ber, 1918, to take his place as the domin; 
figure at the Peace Conference, Wils, 
knew nothing at first hand of the person; 
ties and racial animosities he would haye 
deal with. Up to this moment he had re}: 
entirely on House—‘‘my other self,” ag 
called the Texan—to attend to the pra 
calities of such matters. It was to Hou 
for instance, that he had committed sup 
vision of the inquiry, the survey of thes 
tistical and geographical issues which wo! 
come before the Peace Conference, { 
active direction of which House had 
trusted to his brother-in-law, Dr. Sidn 
EK. Mezes, president of the College of { 
City of New York, and Dr. Isaiah Bowm: 
director of the American Geographi) 
Society. Wilson’s one vital interest in t 
work which lay ahead of him apparent 
was the project of a League of Natio) 
which House originally had planted in], 
mind. For the rest, he had a necessar’ 
hazy intention to settle the thousand a 
one details essential to peace in aceot 
ance with his Fourteen Points; and if th 
intention seems almost comical today, } 
member that the liberal opinion of t 
world shared his optimism. - 
Now House had been in Europe for se 
eral months prior to the President’s arriv, 
From his seat on the Supreme War Cou 
cil, the colonel had observed the concludi| 
chapters of the great Allied offensive wl 
had hurled the Germans back toward t) 
Rhine, beaten but unbroken; he had shar 
in the negotiation of the Armistice; {| 
some weeks he had been wrapped in t) 
miasma of greed and revenge which tl 
sudden triumph had bred in the Alli 
countries; he knew from the Ameri 
intelligence agents, who were already sif 
through the Central and Eastern Europe: 
countries, how dangerous were the s 
merged social forces unleashed by the v 
rious revolutionary movements; never 
alarmist, he was alive to the menace of 
first devastating spread of Bolshey 
across the frontiers of Russia. 

With all these factors in mind, Housed 
cided that the most desirable course for tl 
Peace Conference to adopt was to ma 
arbitrary and temporary military pea 
in effect, a civil elaboration of the Ar 
stice—without any loss of time, in orde 
create a note of order and permanency, ! 
banish uncertainty. Then he would ha 
the conference settle down at leisure | 
work out the complex threads of a defin 
tive treaty, and meanwhile Europe could! 
resuming its normal life. Very few peop! 
agreed with him. Probably very few und 
stood him. The prevailing sentiment 
manded that the Germans’ noses should 
ground in the dust. And the idea of tw 
treaties, first one, then another, inspire 
suspicion. All sorts of things might happé! 
No, the Europeans wanted to fashion fortl 
with a treaty which would give them th 
reparations and safety they demanded. 

Undiscouraged, House turned to V 
freshly arrived, unaffected by thes 
and bickering, the bargaining and t 
ening, which already had Paris by the 
I suppose that no man born of woman, 
the Carpenter came out of Nazareth 
occupied the dizzy heights where Wo 
Wilson sat for those brief months at the €! 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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of 1918 and the beginning of 1919. It was 
not good, it was not fair, to elevate any man 
so high, to ask of him so trustingly the impos- 
sible. But there Wilson found himself, and 
perhaps the one criticism he deserves is that 
he indicated a disposition to accept his dei- 
fication at something approaching its face 
value. Surely, though, he tried the harder 
for that, and it is not for the little folk who 
tagged at his heels to fling mud at him. He 
was, whatever else may be said of him, a 
man who did what he believed to be right. 
He: fought as his conscience directed him, 
and that is more than can be said of many 
of his opponents. 

In the circumstances, the bulk of what 
was expected of him he could never have 
performed. But one thing he might have 
done, I think, was to compel the represent- 
atives of the Allied countries to agree to 
House’s suggestion of a preliminary treaty, 
temporarily defining frontiers, arranging 
for disarmament, and so forth. He would 
not. His reason was his determination, at 
any cost, to see to it that the League of 
Nations was enmeshed with the terms of 
the treaty, and he feared that if the League 
was not created at once, reactionary senti- 
ment would contrive to hamstring it, maybe 
exclude it altogether. Furthermore, he 
didn’t then, and he never did, regard the 
European situation as seriously as House 
did. 

Of course he may have been right this 
time, and House wrong. Europe didn’t go 
Bolshevist, as a number of sane people 
thought it might; and the several counter- 
revolutions in Russia, financed by France 
and Britain, resulted in a replenishment of 
the equipment of the Red armies. But we 
know this by hindsight, not foresight. 
Europe looked very unhealthy at the end of 
1918. And it is beyond question that the 
protraction of the peace negotiations was a 
source of profound unsettlement, which 
reacted upon the statesmen in Paris, so that 
they worked in a continual atmosphere of 
hysteria. 


Prescribing for a Sick World 


Colonel House has never altered his own 
belief that the course he suggested would 
have made the path of the negotiators 
smoother. As to its helping the President 
in procuring Senate ratification for the 
treaty he brought home, no man can say 
more than this: If he had not been com- 
pelled to work at such a killing pace and 
under such ‘enormous opposition, itself 
largely arising from the haste and confusion 
of the moment, he might have returned to 
Washington in a very different state of 
mind, psychologically, from that which in- 
duced him to attempt to cram the treaty, 
unamended, down the throats of senators 
most of whom would have accepted eagerly 
any offer of compromise. 

One positive result of his disagreement 
with House over the method of establishing 
peace, however, was to make it easier for 
persons inimical to House’s influence to 
widen the rift between them. It grew im- 
perceptibly now, not from day to day ex- 
actly, but at least from month to month. It 
was inseparable, I take it, from the very 
fiber of political life that the extent of the 
Texan’s influence should have aroused the 
jealousies of others; their voices were raised 
in Washington as well as in Paris. The 
effect was never appreciable, but like the 
old simile of the water dripping on the rock, 
a trickle of malice upon a mind already 
attuned to suspicion could not fail to achieve 
some results—particularly when it became 
obvious that the President and House en- 
tertained entirely different ideas as to the 
solution of the problems constantly arising. 

House was an apostle of compromise; he 
met men easily, won their confidence, se- 
cured their faith in his sincerity. He liked 
to work with others; his mind was always 
open. Wilson was not used to maintaining 
contacts outside a small circle of confidants, 
usually inferior mentally to himself. He 
was accustomed to thinking out policies in 
solitary absorption, and he was worried 
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when he had to bend his mind to more ¢}, 
one subject at a time. He knew nothj, 
about the details of the various inter, 
tional problems which came before { 
Peace Conference; he was meeting fe 
first time the representatives of the ot 
countries, 

It was all very strange and tedig 
him, but he addressed himself to the 
with the unflinching personal bray: 
conscientiousness which distinguished hi, 
He didn’t enjoy it; he didn’t talk the gg 
language as the members of the Coun 
Ten and the Council of Four, who g 
around a table to settle the ills of a 
sick world. And for that matter, hi 
something of a puzzle to them, a 
scholarly, affected man who pers 
talking as if he were addressing a 
civics. The truth was that he took hi 
and his purposes seriously, and the ot 
were more than a little cynical. | 


Compromise and Adjustment| 


Likewise, the others were used to | 
ing House. House didn’t exactly ta 
language, but he understood it, 
feet were planted firmly: on the gr 
He knew the strategy of politics, the i 
play of claims and counterclaims; hed 
make speeches in the middle of confer 
and bargain meetings; they didn’t 
to break off negotiations while he call 
experts to advise him on the geogr 
or ethnical peculiarities of a region, or 
explain to him, themselves, matters } 
had been under discussion previously 
knew the broad field of European pe 
he had a sure grasp upon essential 
wasn’t disposed to couch his lance at 
istic windmills; he went straight f 
facts of a situation, then weighed and 
anced opposing demands until a m 
path had been reached. 

For example, House refused to he vy; 
concerned over the extravagant fina 
claims of the Allies. He knew that the 
claims, in the first place, were electio 
ing propaganda on the part of statesm| 
who had been jockeyed into the posi 
of promising the peoples they repres 
prizes of war out of all proportion to 
was feasible; and in the second pla 
knew that you can’t play tricks 
money; it works out in dollars, frane 


plain English, he was content to let 
people of the Allied countries wake up| 
the realization that they could 
of Germany what Germany could ¢ 
that and nomore. He was content to 
the figure unstated, the amount to 
termined later—as, in actual effect, 
determined finally by the Dawes Plan. 

But House’s stand on this point stir 
Wilson’s antagonism and resulted in stim 
lating the virulent gossip which several | 
the President’s intimates delighted to po! 
into his ear at every opportunity. A sor 
business, this. One unpleasant to co) 
template. An affair of noisome soci 
rivalries, personal spite, petty animositi¢ 
When the President went home the fir 
time, leaving House as head of the Pea| 
Commission in his stead—he had to lea’ 
House in charge, whether he liked to. 
not; of the other commissioners, Bliss, t! 
ablest, was a soldier; Lansing the Pret 
dent didn’t trust, and Henry White was 
Republican—the shifting viewpoint: 
the two became more evident and 
trouble mongers worked overtime. 

House was genuinely concerned by 


perceived the trouble the President 
storing up as soon as the Boston §} 
was cabled to Paris. He had informal 
as to the plans of the Republican ma 
in the new Congress and appreciat 
rising tide of opposition to the President 
policy in the Senate. At the same tm 
Europe seemed to be heading from badt 
worse. Nobody dared to prophesy wie 
was going to happen in Germany. ai 
colleagues among the European delegatt 

5 | 


were more hysterical than ever. 
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Like all men in difficult situations, he 
worked according to the system he knew 
best. He tried to simplify the difficulties 
in the path of drafting the treaty by his 
familiar recipes of compromise and adjust- 
ment. Tosay, as Wilson’s supporters have, 
that he blithely undertook to allow the re- 
actionaries in Paris to scrap the League of 
Nations is ridiculous no less than untrue. 
House, unperturbed as usual by nonessen- 
tials, never worried as much as the Presi- 
dent about the League Covenant. He was 
convinced that as long as Britain, the Brit- 
ish dominions and the United States, and 
their long roll of dependent allied states 
demanded the League, the League was a 
matter of course, something to be de- 
pended upon. 

What he was worried about was the ne- 
cessity of ironing out the European situa- 
tion as rapidly as possible and quenching 
the awakening disaffection at home. Early 
in January he had assured me that there 
was not the slightest doubt the League 
would be adopted by the conference as 
conceived by its British and American 
sponsors; and during the weeks before the 
President sailed, he ticked off at intervals 
the principal points determined for the 
Covenant. So he allowed the League to 
be pushed aside during the President’s ab- 
sence while he and the several chiefs of 
state groped for answers to the knotty 
questions which Wilson had postponed in 
order to complete his cherished scheme. 


Colonel House Receives 


The mistake House made was in not 
realizing at this time the extent to which 
Wilson had turned from him—the width 
of the breach. Naturally he had no sense 
of guilt. He knew that he and the Presi- 
dent had disagreed more often in recent 
months. He was uncomfortable because 
of a slight strain in their relations. But it 
never entered his head that the President 
was other than merely fretful and snappish, 
the consequence of overwork and nervous 
strain. He hadn’t yet attempted to put 
one and one together, to trace back their 
divergence of interest in the past. Even 
when, immediately upon his return to 
Paris, the President issued that brief, 
belligerent statement, announcing that 
despite rumors to the contrary, the League 
Covenant would be an integral part of the 
treaty, House did not fully understand the 
degree of Mr. Wilson’s resentment. 

His first realization of the state of his 
chief’s feelings toward him was obtained 
through an incident not without a touch of 
grim humor. More and more, while the 
President was away, the foreign diplomats 
had come to depend upon House’s aid, not 
alone in matters at issue with the Amer- 
icans but also in those between themselves. 
His rooms in the Crillon were the scene of 
most of the important conferences, espe- 
cially the informal gatherings at which 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
A Row of Mulberry Trees at Williamsburg, Virginia, Planted by Order . 
of the British Crown in 1619 


differences of opinion were concili 
preparation for strictly official me 
And this kept up after the Preside 
turned to Paris. 


they brought to House’s study, a) 
Texan endeavored to help them, | 
belief that in so doing, he was ligh 
the President’s burden. 
One afternoon, however, Mr. ‘jj 
happened to stop in at the Crile! 
announced. He met General Smuts lly 
the colonel’s apartments, and found/f 
sieur Tardieu in conference with ]) 
Tardieu, of course, promptly a 
himself; but the President had u 
broached the subject on his mind ye 
secretary reported that Monsieur / 
zelos was outside. House aplogianh 
President, spoke with the Greek stat\n 
in an adjoining room, and came 4 
resume their interrupted conver; 
But in five minutes the secretary apja 
again; Mr. Lloyd George wanted zy 
with Colonel House. 


Out of Harmony 


House asked the President if he s 
beg the British Premier to excus: 
Rather coldly, the President bade h 
what Lloyd George wanted. And |g 
left the President a second time. |] 
George dismissed, the President tcx 
their discussion where it had brak| 
but he was still in the midst of it ye 
very embarrassed secretary announc('t 
Signor Orlando desired to speak > 
colonel. More icy than ever, Préd 
Wilson advised House to see the Ih 
he, himself, would wait. And upon 1 
ing to his office the third time the Im 
Texan instructed his secretary not ) 
mit the angel Gabriel, if that hefe 
dignitary flew in, or anyone else, ul 
President had gone. 
But the harm was done. The Prd 
apparently saw in this series of calls 
of them unscheduled, proof of i 
alleging that House assumed the prit 
displacement of his chief. And froilt 
day House understood that the oldr 
intimacy which had bound them tor 
was departed. 
Once more let me make it plain ti 
yet there was no separation. They m}: 
talked and worked together; but | 
nature of the case, harmony was le 
The President was more restless,m 
arrogant, more determined in his wili 
things his way. House, politic andd 
tive, tried hard to be loyal, accept! 
cisions he thought unwise when is 
must have created a quarrel, strov™ 
all his strength to keep up a pretest 
solidarity, put the brakes on Lansit: 
White, who were more out of the yj? 
than he was and much more critical 
President’s course. 
(Continued on Page 60) i) 
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Public Buys 18 Million Dollars’ Worth of 
New Lower-Priced Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 


in First Sixty Days 


In the first sixty days following its 
introduction an enthusiastic motor- 
ing public has paid more than 
eighteen millions of dollars for the 
newest Chrysler, the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60”. Unfilled orders 
for many millions more are being 
rapidly met by vastly expanded 
production facilities. 


This overwhelming success was in- 
evitable for never before in the 
lower-priced six-cylinder field has 
the public been offered such compel- 
ling value as the new Chrysler “60”. 


In no other car approximating 
these low prices can you match the 
combination of these noteworthy 
features— 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; 
unprecedented acceleration; ex- 


traordinary gas economy, easily ex- 
ceeding 22 miles to the gallon; the 
striking beauty of Chrysler dy- 
namic symmetry; astonishing rid- 
ing ease and roadability; the safety 
of Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes; oil-filter and air-cleaner; 
full-pressure lubrication; 7-bearing 
crankshaft; impulse-neutralizer; 
road levelizers front and rear; 
roomy and luxurious bodies. 


CHRYSLER ‘‘60’’—Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, 
$1145; Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 
CHRYSLER “70’’—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1395; 
Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, 
$1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal Sedan, $1795; Crown 
Sedan, $1895. 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “‘80’’—Phaeton, $2495; 
Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment, wood 
wheels optional), $2595; Coupe, four-passenger, 
$2895; Sedan, five-passenger, $3095; Sedan, seven- 
passenger, $3195; Sedan-limousine, $3595. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Unit for unit, in the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60” you have. the 
same standardized quality which 
has given such dominance to the 
famous Chrysler “70” and to the 
superfine Chrysler Imperial “80” 
in their respective price groups— 
in engineering design, in materials, 
in craftsmanship, in rigidity of test 
and inspection, and in all character- 
istics of dependability and long life. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is 
eager to demonstrate these superi- 
Orities. 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler 
“60”. Drive it. Convince yourself 
that nowhere will you find another 
six approximating it in price that 
can compare with this newest 
Chrysler achievement. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Are you an 
unsuspecting 


public? 


Now, about this Complete Mennen 
Shave business.... 


Long ago, I decided that the only 
time anything got wished on an un- 
suspecting public was when the pub- 
lic, down underneath, was wishing 
for it. 

That explains, certainly, how Men- 
nen Shaving Cream became a national 
habit. Men, everywhere, cursing the 
torture of shaving with old-fashioned 
hard soap and wishing somehow— 
someday— 


You know the answer. Today, 
Mennen stacks up a lather that makes 
the wiriest, bristlingest set of whiskers 
softandlimp. Dermutation! Evena 
dull razor can’t help just naturally 
giving you a quick, super-clean shave. 
And with all the substitutes, no one 
has ever brought out anything that 
even touches it. 


Same way about Talcum for Men. 
A human-nature instinct for a little 
more of the best, hung up by a feel- 
ing that chalky powder was wom- 
an’s stuff. 

Well, Talcum for Men was made 
to blend with any masculine skin. It 
doesn’t show. It’s antiseptic, shine- 
dispelling, soothing, protecting. Good, 
honest he-man comfort which the he- 
men are falling for by millions. 


Which brings me.to the third item 
on the Complete Mennen Shave— 
Mennen Skin Balm. Filling one more 
long-felt want. And boy, it’s the real 
thing! 

A little squeeze on your finger-tips rotated 
gently around the shaved area—a little tingly 
bite—then a zippy, fresh, fragrant coolness 
spreading all over your face. Greaseless— 
absorbed in half a minute. As delightful as 
a raise in salary. 


Get the Complete Mennen Shave Habit. 
Nothing deserves better treatment than the 
face that has to go out every morning and 
face a cold, hard world. 


Your druggist will fix you up for just a 
tiny nick in your pay envelope. 


e 
(Mennen Salesman) ”q 
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The last incident between the iriends 
was House’s intervention to compel the 
President to rescind a refusal of an invita- 
tion from the President of France, Monsieur 
Poincaré, to a state dinner in Wilson’s 
honor the night of his final departure from 
Paris. This story is significant because it 
seems to emphasize the definite rupture 
of their friendship. 

Wilson returned home to the fruitless 
struggle with the Senate majority, to fall 
sick and incapacitate himself—and, as 
many thought, to fight with pathetic fury 
for the substance of a shadow. House 
lingered on in Europe, nominally in charge 
of American interests, in fact continually 
hampered by the President’s friends, grad- 
ually comprehending that he had utterly 
lost Wilson’s confidence. He, too, became 
ill, and following the President’s collapse, 
returned to New York, heartbroken, dis- 
appointed, in despair over the failure of his 
ambition to make his country the balance 
wheel of a new world order. 


A House Divided 


The two never met again. On Wilson’s 
side there was a bleak and frosty silence. 
No word of explanation or denunciation 
passed the President’s lips. There was no 
assertion by him at any time that he had 
barred House from his affections. In Paris 
they saw each other frequently up to the 
moment of the President’s departure, and 
if their association lacked cordiality, it was 
courteous and mutually considerate. House 
had no reason to anticipate the treatment 
he received. 

So far as he knew then the President 
continued to trust him, wished to make use 
of him, for all the coldness which Wilson 
evinced. 

On House’s side, there persisted the 
desire to serve, coupled with a refusal to 
compromise his personal dignity. He re- 
turned home, practically a dying man, 
only with the consent of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Upon his return, and as soon as he 
was able, he sent word to the White House 
that he would very gladly do anything 
possible for his old friend. He received a 
courteous acknowledgment of the message, 
and that was the end. He doesn’t know to 
this day any more than is set down here, 
much of it necessarily presumptive, as to 
the reasons which impelled Wilson to cut 
him off so arbitrarily. 

I have talked to him about it many 
times. He has never showed feeling or re- 
sentment, but his least reference to it is 
instinct with sorrow. Dependent to an 
unusual extent upon friends for his satis- 
faction in life, House feels, with a poignancy 
not to be rendered in 
words, the destruc- 
tion of the friendship 
he prized most. So 
far as I have been 
able to learn, it is the 
only great friendship 
he ever lost. 

During Mr. Wil- 
son’s lifetime he was 
exceedingly scrupu- 
lous in all he did and 
said not to seem to 
presume on their 
former relations. 
This was strikingly 
demonstrated in 
what I fancy was the 
last communication 
he addressed to the 
President, in the 
early summer of 
1920. Recovered 
from his own illness, 
he was going abroad 
for change and re- 
laxation, and he was 
most anxious that 
his visit to Europe 
should not be re- 
garded by the Pres- 
ident as an excuse to 
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meddle with international affairs, now that 
henolonger represented the Administration. 
Ihad come over from Washington tosee him 
one day, and he opened the subject to me, 
asking what I thought he ought to do. I 
suggested that he write Mr. Wilson, simply 
stating the purpose of his trip.: He liked 
the idea and asked me to draw up such a 
letter, which I did, on the back of a used 
envelope. 

About this time, too, he talked of moving 
to Washington, because he thought he would 
find diversion in watching the machinery 
of Government at first hand and also would 
have opportunity to meet the persons in- 
terested in world politics; incidentally, 
because living there would be less expensive 
than in New York. At his request, I made 
some inquiries for him regarding real es- 
tate, but when it was announced that Mr. 
Wilson planned to continue his residence 
in Washington after quitting office, House 
changed his mind, remarking that it would 
be embarrassing for the President if the 
two of them should be thrown together in 
the constricted circles of the capital’s so- 
ciety. 

Once, after the President retired from 
the White House, Colonel House chanced 
to visit Washington. The newspapers re- 
ported that he left his card at Mr. Wilson’s 
S Street home while the Wilsons were out 
driving. 

He told me that he had taken pains to 
make certain the President would be out 
before he paid the call. 

“So far as I am concerned,”’ House said, 
“nothing has happened between us. I hold 
him in as much affection as ever, but for 
some reason, which he has not seen fit to 
mention, he does not desire to see me. The 
only thing for me to do, in the circum- 
stances, is to show my friendship in such a 
way as will not cause him discomfort. That 
is what I tried to do.” 


The Dawes Plan Foundation 


It isn’t generally known that House has 
devoted all his energies since the so-called 
break to the furtherance of Wilson policies. 
He did what he could, quietly and under 
cover, in codperation with the minority 
leaders in the Senate, to support the Treaty 
of Versailles. When the treaty failed he 
set himself to influence the Allied states- 
men as much as possible to construe and 
execute the treaty in the spirit which would 
have prevailed had the United States been 
one of the signatories. Every summer he 
has spent abroad, watching closely the de- 
velopments of politics, discussing their 
difficulties with the men he came to know 
so closely in the war years and at the Peace 
Conference. He outlined the first rough 


plans which were the foundation for the 


Garden at St.«Vincent Sur Jard, in Vendée 


July 1; 


Dawes Plan, a chapter of history wh 
be told in due time. , 
The League of Nations, of course 
hobby, and he is in constant corre 
ence with its executives. Indeed, 
ever a problem occurs in the inter 
nations or there is a flare-up of 
trouble, it is five to one House is eo) 
by one side or both. His share in yy 
peace in Ireland will never be for} 
He worked privately to assist tl 
President Harding and Secretary 0 
Hughes in putting through the lim 
of naval armaments. He has a fir 
every major political campaign at, 
Last winter President Coolidge inyit} 
to the White House to discuss tl 
ministration’s plans for joining the’ 
Court and participating in the Di; 
ment Conference summoned by the], 
at Geneva. What ghosts of sad, 
ories must have plucked at the ec 
coat tails as he trod again the roy 
which he and Woodrow Wilson dr 
their great dreams of modeling ej 
tion anew! : 
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A Connoisseur of Men | 


It amazes me that he has neve} 
discouraged—that is, never excep, 
that I saw. That was just after hi 
home from France, with all his hoy} 
most everything that he cared for) 
tered. He lay on the couch in hij 
study in East Fifty-third Street witl, 
over his knees. And that day his) 
was querulous, there was bitterness) 
glance—but not when he spoke of }| 
And his courage immediately reas) 
itself. His health restored, he comni 
again to slip back and forth, fron} 
York to Paris, London, Berlin, Ger) 
small gray figure, astonishingly your 
his sixty-eight years. Doing what? 
mostly making friends, trying to hi) 
friends and digging up new ones, | 

Truly an amazing figure. I don’t! 
of any other man in our history w) 
labored so strenuously without 
motive or ambition. He is as nearly | 
of egotism as one could be. Ingenuot) 
A queer combination of sophisti 
shrewdness and simplicity; but int! 
vain, only anxious to serve. 

In the record of history I expect ' 
sharp dissent on his character. Son 
call him a mountebank. Some will 
was no more than an adroit politicia 
plunged over his depth when he wa! 
into international affairs. Some wi 
with the voices raised today tha 
claim him a great man’s jackal. Sor 
hail him as an idealistic statesman of t 
rank who failed of attaining the } 
sible by the breadth of a centimeter 


seur in the 
of the indiv 
deftly so 
and shifting, | 
ing the er 
and the stra} 
ples of brumn| 
ware, polishil 
an occasional 


field, at an} 
has no rival. 


Editor’s No 
the first of 
by Mr. Smit h 
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No repair costs for the pen that 
has the little white dot 


The world pays more for the Sheaffer fountain pen than 
for any other. And the world buys it in record-breaking, 
quantities. Why? First, because it is absolutely depend- 
able, an unfailin3, performer. Second, because it is a 
beautiful writing, instrument, made of the brilliant and 
practically indestructible Radite. Third, because it is 
guaranteed, without reserve whatsoever, for a lifetime— 
protected not merely against imperfections, but Zuaranteed 
for continuous service throughout long years. It is the 
pen of no repair costs. Identify it by the little white dot. 
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Close at hand lay the sullen sea front of 
those slums which for vileness have no 
equal between Shanghai and Port Said; 
but for them the night is the time of blos- 
som; in the day they lie couched, smolder- 
ing, pregnant with obscene fires. Further 
to the east he could see the jetty of the 
yacht club, where one may eat to surfeit of 
the best bowillabaisse in the world, in some 
of the best company. He remembered one 
time in particular, when 

“‘Ready for the shore, sir?’’ It was the 
captain, his breast pocket bulging with 
papers, and he troubled to remember no 
further. 

“‘ Aching for it,’”’ he answered, and raising 
his hat to the missus, he swung a leg over 
the rail. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the captain, when they 
reached the parting of their ways, “‘you’ve 
got your afternoon and your evenin’ before 
you, but I’d be aboard by six in the morning 
if I was you.” 

“Fine broad idea you’ve got of an eve- 
ning,’ said Forester. “Better hire a man 
with a wheelbarrow to bring me down to 
the wharf, Isuppose. No wonder your wife 
insists on sailing with you!” 

‘Well, you insisted, too,” retorted the 
captain. ‘So long, sir.” 

“‘See you by six,” said the other. “‘Have 
a derrick ready to hoist me in after you’ve 
bailed me out. So long!”’ 

And he departed with long easy strides to 
the Cannébiére, with its hotels and its shops 
and its cafés and the wonderful variety of 
its people. 

Every traveler knows that a man may be 
alone without being lonely. It needs but 
tolerance and curiosity to make the whole 
world one’s companion; but even the most 
complaisant companion may pall after a 
while. Luncheon, some shopping, a walk, 
two baths—a hot one and a cold one—a 
lounge upon the terrasse of a café, brought 
him passably through to dinner; but the 
end of dinner left him stranded with an 
evening paper and a cigar upon the shore of 
an empty evening. He scraped acquaint- 
ance with a chubby, swarthy little man in a 
café who would speak English—comic Eng- 
lish that was amusing for just five minutes 
and then collapsed into dreariness. Ten 
o'clock; he felt full of food and very wake- 
ful. Well, it was a fine night; no moon, but 
a very delirium of stars, and a little breeze 
that breathed in from the bay, cool and 
refreshing. A walk was indicated, obvi- 
ously—a real walk on good responsive 
earth to take the taste of iron decks out of 
his feet. 

He rose, paid the waiter and bade his new 
acquaintance farewell. “‘You speak Eng- 
lish wonderfully,’ he said. ‘“‘But I have to 
be going.” 

The chubby little man’s face creased in a 
flattered grin. ‘‘Ah, vunderfool, you say? 
Yes, I know myself in ze—in the language. 
But, mistaire’’—his voice, that gurgled up 
from the fatness of his throat, sank to a 
confidential note—‘‘ you find me ’ere all the 
evenings, by this hour always. So now, 
this evening, you len’ me twenty francs, 
an’ tomorrow we 

Forester nodded. ‘‘Touche!”’ he said. 
“You speak English even more wonder- 
fully than I thought. Here’s your twenty 
francs. You’ve earned it.” 

He laughed a little as he swung out of the 
crowded street and made for the foot of 
that uphill coast and road of which Mar- 
seilles is as childishly proud as of the Can- 
nébiére. It swings aloft in loops and curves 
of inspired engineering, straddling the 
heights over the sea, with woods and fields 
and vineyards and gardens sloping to it 
from the landward side. It is theatrical, 
with long moments of purest poetry; it is 
too good to be true; it.is the Corniche. 

The triangle was a triangle no longer. 
Its points were emerging into a blob. 

It was about half-past eleven when our 
Miss Annette O’Brien came forth from the 
villa to the garden. She had dined with her 
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uncle and aunt and Cousin Clarice and they 
had frightened her. They were so kind and 
complaisant; they approved of themselves 
so obviously; something like a sense of 
good work well done was in their smiles and 
in their appetites. They reminded her of a 
cat which has caught and killed its mouse 
and will presently set to and eat it. But 
they asked no questions of her; she, her 
tastes and her wishes were being taken for 
granted. Next day the good news was to 
be broken to her. One can fight an enemy 
to the death; but a friend, three friends, 
loving, sedulous in their care for her in- 
terests, honest, stupid and determined— 
with what weapons shall one fight them? 

““No moon!”’ breathed Annette. 

She was going forth to the conquest of 
the world in a tweed coat and skirt, with a 
thousand francs pinned in her bosom and a 
suitcase that was altogether too heavy. The 
stars had light enough to give her a shadow 
on the lawn, a misshapen thing that bobbed 
like a ball on a water jet as she staggered 
over the shaved grass with the suitcase 
which she proposed to carry into Marseilles. 
She reached the parapet panting and heaved 
her burden on it. This was going to be hard, 
but that was as it should be. Early strug- 
gles alone made the path to glory authentic. 
Had not Bernhardt and Duse and Ellen 
Terry in their day 

She pricked her ears; it seemed to her 
that she heard a whisper near at hand. She 
stood, frozen in her place, and listened. 

Ten seconds passed, and she heard it 
again. ‘‘C’est ici!’’ it sounded like. “It is 
here!’’ It came, if it came from anywhere 
but her fancy, from beneath her, at the foot 
of the wall. Then: “Allons-y!”’ ‘‘Let’s go 
to it!’’ and a scuffling noise. 

With a hand on the suitcase to steady 
herself, she craned forward to look over the 
parapet. It was dark under the wall and 
for a moment she distinguished nothing. 
Then, her eyes acclimatized to the dark- 
ness, she saw in amazement a black shape 
that moved upon the face of the wall, 
slowly, as if with precaution to make no 
noise, but steadily, pulling itself up with 
long black tentacles that reached for the 
handholds on the rugged stones. It was 
directly below and rising to her. In the 
roadway, another black shape stood and 
turned as though it looked first this way 
and then that. 

“Oh, mais 

Involuntarily, automatically, she started 
back from this unknown, this unguessable 
horror of the night. And as she started, she 
thrust at the suitcase. It toppled—it fell! 

She was back again at once at the para- 
pet, but she was not quick enough to see 
that perfect fall. She only heard it. There 
was a thud and a startled squeal, a crash 
and another thud, then the beginnings of 
an agonized howl which tailed out into 
gaspings and gurglings, such as a drowning 
man might produce or a man who has fallen 
on his back into a cobbled gutter and had 
the wind stamped out of him by a heavy 
suitcase. But she did see the second shape, 
the one who had kept guard in the road, in 
frantic flight toward Marseilles. That was 
Charlot; his colleague, Toto, showed as 
something indeterminate which jerked 
about like a stranded fish and then lay still. 

“Have I hurt you?” called Annette 
softly. 

There was no answer. After a minute of 
consideration, she sat upon the parapet, 
turned round and clambered down. 

The man lay on his back, motionless, his 
face upturned. Annette bent over him and 
soon she could see him. There was no blood, 
no violent distortion of any limb, nothing 
she could stanch with her handkerchief or 
ease with her hands. But his face! It was 
in that she had her first view of the pos- 
sibilities of the world in which she lived. 
She knew, of course, that it was not popu- 
lated with St. Laures alone, that its ordi- 
nariness was leavened and spiced with 
rare extremes of evil and virtue. And here, 
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paper-white, high in the cheek and pointed 
at the chin, its narrow brow made narrower 
by the brim of the cap, were the dire print 
and ensign of one of those with whom she 
must travel her chosen road. 

The strangeness and horror of it fasci- 
nated her for a minute or two; then she 
rose, lifted her heavy bag and turned to 
follow the Corniche down toward Marseilles. 

This was one of the Corniche’s nights for 
seeing life. 

Five hundred yards below Annette’s wall, 
Denis Forester, going easily, but already 
upon the point of turning back, paused in 
his stride at the sound of footsteps that 
came to meet him, urgent and rapid, as of 
one who ran. There was a bend in the way 
just before him and he stopped to see the 
runner. The man came pelting down in 
disordered flight with the gait of panic. 
Forester, with an instant sense of some- 
thing wrong, stepped out into the road to 
meet him. At sight of him the runner 
swerved violently, uttered sounds of frenzy, 
brandished an arm and came on. 

The starlight slid and glimmered upon 
what he upheld with that moving arm. A 
narrow blade, gripped ready for the plung- 
ing stab; Forester sprang aside. Charlot 
did not change his course; he wanted noth- 
ing but a clear way to freedom. He dashed 
on, spurred to fresh speed by this encounter; 
and as he would have passed, Forester 
lunged with his stick between the man’s 
flying feet. 

There was a scream, and Charlot seemed 
to soar from the ground in a tangle of mad 
limbs, travel through the air for a yard or 
two and land again, as inertly as a sack. 
The knife slid across the road to Forester’s 
feet; he stooped and picked it up. 

It was still in his hand when he rose from 
examining the wreck of Charlot. A brief 
search of that débris had yielded him an 
automatic and a helpful flash lamp. It 
showed him all he wanted to know. He had 
downed his man on the evidence of the 
knife; he kept him lying, smashed and 
crumpled, for the thing he was. And then 
he was aware that, close by, another figure 
had appeared and stood watching him. He 
had the bare knife in his hand and the still 
body at his feet. He flashed the lamp upon 
the newcomer. He understood nothing, 
but he was ready for battle. 

“It’s a girl!’”’ he exclaimed aloud. Then 
he saw the suitcase where she had let it 
down beside her, quickly added two and 
two and got the answer wrong. But the 
girl spoke first. 

“You have killed him?” she asked in 
French. 

“Not quite, I think,’’ he replied. 
friend of yours, I presume.’ 

“What?” The girl started. 
friend of mine?” 

“T suppose so,’’ he answered. ‘“‘Other- 
wise you'd hardly be carrying that suitcase 
for him, would you?” 

But already he was puzzled. The flash 
lamp showed her clearly to him, her trim- 
ness, her youth that was not vitiated or 
plundered of its innocence, and a quality of 
caste that matched his own; she did not fit 
in with the hour or the place or the event. 

“Tt’s my suitcase,” cried Annette. “If 
you're going to steal it, I can’t stop you; 
but there’s no need to murder me.” 

“No need at all,’”” he agreed. “But— 
well, see how it is! This man’’—he indi- 
cated the not-quite-dead body—‘“‘comes 
charging down the road and at sight of me 
he draws this knife. So I trip him up and 
here he is. Then you arrive with a heavy 
bag. Perhaps I’m mixing things up; but if 
that is the case, hadn’t you better put me 
right?” 

“You are—you are an agent de la sitreté?” 
quavered Annette. 

“Eh?” He pondered an instant. “A 
crook would know I wasn’t,’’ he reflected. 
“No,” he answered her. “I’m not a de- 
tective. I’m just an Englishman on his 
travels and ——” 


oy. 


“Friend— 


She interrupted him with a little 
“An Englishman!”’ she repeated in Eng}; 
“T’m going to England. This is my 
gage. And I think this man and the of: 
are thieves.” 4 

“There is another?” he asked quic, 
‘‘Where did you see him? Please tel 
the whole thing; this may be aw 
serious.” 

“Well,’’ began Annette, ‘he was 
ing up our wall and I tipped the s 
over on him. You see, I was going to 
down when I saw him. And this or 
away. You understand, don’t you?” 

“Not quite,’ said Forester. “But 
mustn’t lose time. Why were you goin; 
climb down a wall?” ' 

Question and answer did the trick. P 
ently he had an outline idea of the mat 
There was no time for more. It was pl 
at least, that there was another apache 
the road outside an unguarded house 

“‘T’ll carry that suitcase for you,” hes 
““Come along and show me where 
the fellow.” | 

Toto’s solar plexus had resumed ¥ 
when they arrived; hisspine was not 
and the back of his head was not cru 
in, though they felt as if they were 
had rolled over on his side and pr 
himself on one elbow. He had not thei 
notion what had hit him, nor how. — 
shaft of light from the flash lamp beat 
down upon his back again. 

“Charlot?” he said feebly. 

“Tt isn’t Charlot,’’ answered Fores 
“Lie as you are if you don’t want t 
knocked about.” Toto groaned. “And 
we'll have a look at your ironmongery 

His equipment proved to be the s: 
that of Charlot—a knife, an automa 
a flash lamp. 

‘Lie still!’? commanded Forester, — 
you try to get up you'll be kicked. 
moved away and examined the surfaci 
the wall with the lamp. ‘As goo¢ 
ladder,’ he said aloud. ‘You'll have 
difficulty in getting up again, and betw 
us we can hoist the bag. Can you ge 
to bed without being heard?” 

She leaned with one hand upon th 
“But I’m not going back to bed,” sl 
tested. ‘‘I’m running away. You ¢ 
know what'll happen if I go back to 

“‘T know what will happen if you 
though,” he said. “‘Somebody w 
you. I hope it will be the police; an 
you look a fool when they bring ye 
and hand you over and take a rece 
you? But if it isn’t the police, it x 
some man like this scoundrel lying 
There’s no getting away, my dear 
lady. Can’t you believe that I knoy 
I’m talking about?” y 

“But ” b * 

“What is it really that you’re r 
away from? Is anybody being a 
you? What is it? Whatever it is, it 
put right.” 

“T want to go on the stage,” §s 
swered diffidently. ‘I suppose yo 
that’s outrageous and silly, but I y¥ 
all the same.”’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t you?’ 
“T’ve got a cousin on the st 
shouldn’t you be anything you like, 
can? Only—I’m dead sure that tl 
step toward it is going quietly back to 

She shook her head. ‘‘There’s sometl 
else.”’ 

He smiled in the darkness. “I 
there was,” he said. ‘‘D’you care 
me?” 3 

She was silent for some moments. — 
shan’t see each other again,” she sa 
may as well tell you and you'll see 
self that I’m right.” 

“As to that ——” 
ahead.” 

And he got the true inwardness © 
Annette knew it, the matter of Mc 
Gaston Masurier, of the attitude 
uncle and aunt. 

(Continued on Page 67) 


He stopped 
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tudebaker Trails of Triumph 


Cross-country travel in a Studebaker Bus takes you 
in comfort and safety, and delivers you on time. You 
velax and revel in the beauty of the countryside while 
its smooth, silent power spins out the gray ribbon of 
road and gives wings to the miles. 


oEUDE BAKER 


- 


CORPORATION OF 


YEAR ago Studebaker was forced into the bus 

business. Bus operators had found the Stude- 
baker Big Six engine and the Studebaker Big Six 
chassis were peculiarly suited to their needs. They 
were buying Big Six chassis in large numbers, length- 
ening them and equipping them with bus bodies. 


It was apparent the public would be better served 
by busses specially designed and built for this work, 
and Studebaker engineers were given the task of 
developing economical, efficient units for bus trans- 
portation. Studebaker’s $100,000,000 manufacturing 
facilities enabled us to sell these powerful, dependable 
busses at prices never before approached for such 


- quality. 


Nation-wide popularity 


The country over, far-flung trails tell the triumph 
of Studebaker’s achievement. Today, as the map shows, 
Studebaker bus routes make neighbors of the nation. 
Linking hundreds of communities in every state, 
across the desert sands of New Mexico and over the 
mountain passes in Montana, through clinging gumbo 
and along broad highways . . . everywhere Studebaker 
Busses are providing trustworthy transportation. 


Studebaker Busses cost less to buy, less to operate 
and have the stamina which insures 100,000—200,000— 
300,000 miles of dependable transportation. 


Studebaker Big Six passenger cars offer similar 
economies. You can buy both a Studebaker Big Six 
Sedan and a Studebaker Big Six Sport-Roadster for 
the price of any other sedan or roadster of equal rated 
horsepower. And your Studebaker will cost you less 
to operate and live longer. 


AMERICA, 


Busses powered by Big Six engines 
form national network 


Unsurpassed Stamina 


Gruelling bus service has conclusively proved the 
merit of the Big Six engine. Since it handles 12 to 21- 
passenger busses with such ease at high speed over 
long distances, it is no wonder that passenger-car work 
is mere child's play. This quiet L-head motor has 
reserves of power which assure the utmost in swift 
acceleration and smoothly sustained performance. And 
it does its work so easily that repairs and depreciation 
are minimized. 


It is not surprising that the Studebaker Big Six (at 
One-Profit prices) outsells every other car in the 
world of equal or greater rated horsepower. 

The following Big Six Studebakers may be pur- 


chased out of income at time-payment rates as low 
as any known to the motor world: 


3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster . . 1. . . « « $1495 
Pass. Sport-Phactanm. We meas ie t,o) LS ZS 
4-Pass. Sport-Roaditer. . . » « « « » 1645 
SaPass Giul, Compe mens, testes? olde SAMI GIO 
WePat, Duplex:Phgetone nse 4 > aa). 3 eee Lez 
5 UO) eee OREO re Pn pac ane BEES 
SPAS BtAHehane ie Ce 50 aly Wee ls GAO oO S 
a: Piss Sagan.) Weel tee ee Rae oe oP ol 45 
ZeRGiS DERE ah Gren. |e bits Ss Sree ee ge 


Free Booklet on Studebaker Busses 


A booklet, ‘‘ Profitable Bus Operation,’’ will be sent without obliga- 
tion to any one interested in the money-making possibilities of this 
great new development in American transportation. Studebaker 
Busses range in price from $3935 to $6150, f. o. b. factory. 
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TIRES ARE BETTER 
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One of the outstanding developments by Firestone Research 
Engineers is the process of dipping the cords in a rubber solution 
which impregnates and insulates every fiber of every cord with 
rubber. This adds strength to the cords and reduces to a mini- 
mum internal friction and heat so destructive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the cords made it possible for Firestone 
to develop the Full-Size Balloon Tire which gave car owners not 
only comfort and safety but a definite dollars-and-cents saving 
in increased mileage. 


In the battle of tires on race tracks—in the day-in and day- 
out service of the largest truck, bus and taxicab fleets—on the 
cars of hundreds of thousands of motorists everywhere—Gum- 
Dipping has demonstrated its supremacy in greater economy, 
safety and comfort. 


Do not deny yourself these advantages. Equip with Firestone 
Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. They are built as only Firestone 
can build them, and will perform as only Gum-Dipped Tires 
can perform. See the nearest Firestone Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Section of Firestone Gum-Dipping Units 
with one tower cut away to show interior. 
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Dek aie Lace EL PODIUM RI EE — 
© 1926, United States Gypsum) 


i 
wall that braces the entire structure against rai 
and strain — the strongest type of structu! 


insulation. 


Wind, weather and the hazard of fire—you build sure protec- 
tion against them all in any house you build with Gyp-Lap. 


This mineral lumber is ideal material for the all-important inner 
wall between the framework and the surface of the building. As 
inner lining for your walls and roofs, it is not only unsurpassed in 
protective qualities but it is even more economical than ordinary 
materials for this purpose. 


Gyp-Lap makes perfect backing for stucco, brik 
or wood construction, and is equally good une} 
all types of roofing material, 


Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and = | 
supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for y| 
promptly from our nearest mill, Its cost islo 
Be sure you get Gyp-Lap —made only 
the United States Gypsum Company. — 


Being made of gypsum rock, Gyp-Lap is fireproof. It cannot burn, 
ignite or transmit fire. It will not warp, shrink or buckle. It saws and 
nails like lumber—but it is rock. 


Cast in large units, and coming all ready for nailing to the framework, 
Gyp-Lap goes up quickly and easily, saving money on building costs. Its UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPAll 
interlocking joint forms a perfect union, making a wind-tight, rigid General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illi 


GYP-LAI 


The Sheathing : vo 


72 designs selected from National Architectural UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Prize Contest for $1.00. Mail coupon to Fire- Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ate 2 prs Prec ites Co., 205 W. Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, ‘Protected Hom 
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Continued from Page 62) 
es down to this then?’’ he said 
-had done: ‘‘You’re to be tied 
nd foot, gagged or drugged, and 
by force?’’ She made a sound of 
n “Because, otherwise, there 
try in Europe where a girl can be 
inst her will.”’ 
yu do not know my aunt!” , 
yably shall before long. It isn’t 
you've got to deal with; Gaston’s 
an. You're not afraid of him, are 
mu described him as a nasty little 
of a man; don’t you feel equal to 
tthe bladder and letting the gas out 
n? Wouldn’t it be rather fun?” 
ok her head. ‘I’ve got too much 
she said. “‘That’s what he wants 
i But why did you say 
bably meet aunt before long?” 
want to see me, I expect,” he 
“She'll want to meet her pre- 
turally. This fellow lying here 
ther sportsman down the road 
9 be accounted for; so after 
and in, I’m going to rouse the 
d take all the credit for myself. 
good liar when I get started.” 
“T suppose ” she began, 
“T can always run away 
manage things better,” she said. 
se you can,” hesaid. “And now 
r be getting up the wall and get 
receive the suitcase when I lift it 
hen I’ll give you five minutes to 
the house and upstairs, and after- 
11 come down in a dressing gown 
ers to hear aunt saying she wished 
;a son like me.” 
.I won’t say good night,”’ she sug- 


? 


till aunt has introduced us.” 
e took the wall like a monkey, and 
them they got the suitcase up. 
the gutter, must have had his own 
he had a worm’s-eye view of the 
ceedings and had understood not 
e put his own construction on 
He spoke. 
your little affair, did I?”’ he 

Infortunate, hein? But I could 
ow that you and your girl’— 
was the word he used—‘“‘had 
tonight for your maneuvers. For 
‘accident it is enough to be trampled 
ally and beaten about the head with 
There is no need of gendarmes to 
ir story—and mine.”’ 
il see,’ answered Forester. ‘“‘ Your 
a lie and it won’t be believed; so is 
id it will. Now don’t try to run or 
t you with your own pistol.” 
oved toward the gate and presently 
‘bell within woke and raved plan- 
Lights went up in the villa and the 
e came shouting forth. Annette, in 
lroom, smiled and hurried her 
-gown toilet; Toto in his gutter 
led; he smiled seldom, Toto. 
ong as they have got Charlot too! 
‘they have got Charlot. Charlot 
'I was going to divide with him! 
\arlot!”’ 
toncierge wore only the shirt in 
2had been sleeping. He was an old 
; he knew how to turn out on the 
) the moment. 

now,” he roared, “‘what is this 

dag 
ter liked him, a large grim man, 

th an essential goodness of na- 
tlaid by an official film of training. 
| man to take an order and carry it 
letter. ’ 

got a couple of burglars for you,” 

pleasantly. ‘‘One of them is just 


i 


” 


‘oad, rather crumpled. The other 
was climbing your wall, is here. 

ily equipped for a bit of throat- 
\ I’ve got their gear here. Look!” 
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He displayed the knives and the pistols 
of Toto and Charlot. 

“Diantre!”’ said the porter, and moved 
toward the prostrate and now very anxious 
Toto. “And I was asleep and missed it all.” 
He gave Totoaresentfulkick. ‘Get up,” he 
commanded. ‘Your little game is over.” 
He turned to Forester. ‘I have a cupboard 
into which I can lock this animal while I go 
and fetch the other. If, meanwhile, mon- 
sieur would go up to the house and see my 
master, the police could be telephoned to 
come and take them off our hands.” 

“Tl do that,’”’ agreed Forester. 

“Here!’”’ howled Toto, as the porter laid 
hands on him and heaved him to his knees. 
“What about that girl—the girl you helped 
up the wall? Listen, you fool!’ This was. 
to the porter. ‘‘ You’ve got us all right, but 
don’t you see?”’ Toto actually believed he 
was speaking the truth. ‘‘They come along 
and smashed up our game and he gets the 
girlin first and now you're sending him up to 
the house while you stand guard over us! 
To think I didn’t see it from the first!” 

“Girl?” repeated the porter. He looked 
from the defeated Toto to. Forester. 
“What’s all this about a girl?” 

“He helped her up the wall,” babbled 
Toto, who had risen as far as his knees. His 
lean forefinger pointed with passionate as- 
sertion at the Englishman. And since he 
believed what he was saying, he managed 
to carry a measure of conviction. ‘“‘She’s 
in there now, and you’re sending him in 
just where he wants to go! There are two 
kinds of fools,’’ completed Toto—‘‘you and 
all the rest of them!” 

“This ” ‘The old dragoon had turned 
to look at Forester. “‘There was a girl? 
Damn you, there was! Well ——” 

He did not complete his sentence. His 
speech had been only a maneuver. He was 
grizzled and oldish; he was very absurd in 
his shirt and without his pants, and he had 
a certain lavishness of belly. But there re- 
mained to him a capacity for action—swift 
and dire action in the true tradition of the 
dragoons. He exploded like a shell as he 
flung himself upon Forester and hurled him 
to the ground, himself on top. 

And he knew—he had seen—that For- 
ester had a whole armory of pistols and 
knives! 

““Now,”’ he said—he had Forester by the 
throat, a knee on his right arm, another on 
his stomach—‘“‘keep quite still or papa will 
be cross with you! Where’s that battery?” 
His free hand explored and found the pistols. 
He was very efficient at his business, but he 
missed one point. For Forester had resisted 
at the first, automatically, till he realized 
the silliness of the whole thing and lay still 
in patient surrender till it should be over. 

He did not see therefore how Toto rose 
from his knees; how Toto looked for some 
seconds with an interest which was almost 
critical—something expert and approving— 
upon the scuffle, as of one old in such prac- 
tices and qualified to judge, and then faded, 
lapsed, dissolved into the night. 

“Get up!’’ commanded the porter. 
had the two automatics. 

Forester rose. He had the common sense 
not to plunge into an avenging and self- 
vindicating fight forthwith. 

“Now we'll see about this girl,” said the 
porter. 

“Wait!’’ said Forester. He produced 
the flash lights he had taken from the 
apaches. ‘‘Take these and look at me be- 
fore you take me in to your master—and 
face the consequences of being a fool! Look 
at me—that’s all I’m asking you!” 

“T’ll look at you, all right,” said the ex- 
dragoon. ‘‘You’ll come into my lodge and 
I'll enjoy your beauty while the police are 
coming. Get on, there; walk—march!”’ 

He had an automatic in each hand. He 
gestured with the right-hand one; the other 


He 
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was consistently leveled at Forester’s 
stomach. 

Forester did not move. ‘‘Careful with 
that thing,’ he said. ‘“‘They’re probably 
hair triggers.’’ Then, in another tone: ‘I 
told you to use one of those torches and 
look at me. Do so now!” 

There was a pause. “Giving orders!” 
marveled the porter. ‘“‘Giving me orders, 
damn you! I’ll show you whether 44 

Again Forester did not move. ‘Look at 
me!”’ he repeated. 

The old dragoon swore inaudibly, but the 
beam of Toto’s excellent torch blazed upon 
Forester. 

The Englishman faced it as one faces the 
camera of a photographer, with conscious- 
ness and a selected pose. There was a very 
long pause. 

No man can possess a greater asset than 
the quality of carrying unmistakable cre- 
dentials, references to caste and class and 
character in his face, his bearing, his gen- 
eral aspect. Blessed are they who have it, 
for they shall get away with it, whatever it 
is! Forester had it; it worked with the 
captain of the Crowleigh when he had de- 
manded passage in her at Aden; it worked 
now, as hestood before the torch light, with 
the automatic pointed at his stomach, and 
the old dragoon, who had spent his effective 
life at the beck and call of officers made and 
shaped in this style and manner, who knew, 
perforce, the type when he saw it. For 
there is a kind of light which you cannot 
hide under a bushel; it penetrates the 
bushel. 

The porter grunted. “‘ You will at least 
go up to the house and explain yourself to 
my master.” 

He had surrendered. “Most certainly,”’ 
answered Forester. ‘‘I should have done 
that in any case. And while I do so you 
had better go a few yards down the road 
and collect the other burglar. I fancy he 
won’t have moved much since I left him.” 

The porter still hesitated, thinking 
heavily. “Still,” he said, ‘‘there was that 
about a girl—a girl you helped up the wall. 
What about that?” 

“There was no girl,’’ said Forester. His 
hand was in his breast pocket, feeling for 
his note case. “Turn that light on again. 
What happened was this: I surprised two 
burglars on the point of making an entry. 
One has got away; the other you will have 
in your hands in a few minutes, and that is 
the whole of it. There was no girl.” 

The hand he held out contained a 
thousand-frane note. The franc was not 
worth much on the exchanges, but a thou- 
sand of anything is an imposing sum. 

The porter hesitated and then Nature 
had its way with him. He took the note. 

“But who was the girl?”’ he persisted for 
a moment, then he swore at himself. ‘I 
never guessed—I never guessed! Not for 
one moment did I guess! A rendezvous, of 
course! That little lady of ours! And me 
like an old fool never suspecting! Go up 
to the house, monsieur; they will all be 
awake there by this time. All!” he said 
significantly. 

What could you expect of an old dragoon? 
“Tl faut étre galant homme, n’est-ce pas?” 

“T’m going now,” said Forester. ‘‘And 
remember, there was no girl.”’ 

“Not a trace of one,’’ agreed the porter. 

Forester nodded and departed up the 
drive toward the house. The porter was 
right; they were all awake—all! 


“Send the steward up to the hotel with 
his baggage, Lizzie,’ said Captain Sampson. 
“‘T had a feeling that he wouldn’t come.”’ 

‘And I’ve got a feeling—it’s only a feel- 
ing,’’ said the missus, “‘that he’s got some- 
thing better to do than gaddin’ round the 
world at his age—a boy like him. And 
maybe—maybe he’s doin’ it.”’ 
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LOOK FOR THE RED DIVING GIRL LABEL 


Action! 
-~in a Jantzen 


\ \ JING-like through the 
air! Now down through 


the cooling rush of water. 
Thrills! Fun in the bubbling 
blue. 


Jantzen made all thisa reality. 
For in the world-famous Jant- 
zen swimming suit, you're 
free—yet togged with the trim- 
ness beach fashion demands! 


478 out of 517 leading physical in- 
structors said the suit originated by 
Jantzen is ideal for swimming. 


Patented Jantzen improvements make 
a world of difference in the fee/ of the 
fit—and the Jooks of the fit. Non-rip 
crotch, for instance, accommodates 
every swimming motion. Bow-trunk 
pattern (also ae fits with peculiar 
snugness and modesty—imparting a 
look of slenderness to hips. 


A marked improvement, too, in 
shoulder strap; and the rubber button 
that wringers cannot ruin! The fabric 
itself—made with Jantzen-stitch— 
is of long-fibred virgin wool. And 
to ctown a great success Jantzen 
originated the fit-by-weight method, 
guaranteeing perfect fit. Your weight 
is your size. 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl 

aper sticker or send 4c for two; or 6c 
ts four sizes of permanent diving girl 
transfers for tire covers, rain slickers, 
etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD. 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 


Banana Ice CreamM—cool and satisfying—one of many desserts described in the new banana recipe book. 


A flavor that does not vanish in ices _ 


A ANY fruit flavors tend 


to disappear when 
frozen in desserts. Syrups 
are often added to make up 
for this loss in taste. Bananas, fully ripened, 
keep all their original flavor in ice creams, 
mousses, cool salads and other summer dainties. 
Ripe bananas, being a tropical fruit, are among 


the best summer foods. 


They are rich in carbohydrates, those starchy | 


food elements which are the chief source of 
energy in the diet. 


As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates pass 


through a change which corresponds to the change 
made by digestion. When a banana is fully ripe, 
its carbohydrates are almost entirely changed. to 
fruit sugars, so easily absorbed into the system 
that scientists say they are almost fully digested 
in the ripened fruit. 

Ripeness adds more than ease of digestion to 
bananas—it adds a better flavor that is worth 
waiting for. 

The best way to make sure of ripeness is to 


buy bananas by the “hand” or dozen, and let 
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A successful fruit salad is a balanced blend of many flavors. 
You must start with the correct individual flavors—and in 
bananas, the best flavor comes with complete ripeness. 


7 ws A 


them ripen at home. Do not put them in the ice 
chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Put them in a bowl or dish to ripen at room 
temperature. 

Bananas are ripe when the last trace of green 
is gone from the tip and the first freckles of 
brown appear in the side. 


July 17, 


Send for it. 


b 


The taste of a ripened banana, though delicate, : 


1s always pronounced and unmistakable 


Ask your dealer for ; 
nanas imported by the Fi 
Dispatch Company. Ti 
are the finest in flavor, ; 
the most choice in quality that you can find. | 

They are grown under ideal conditions, 
shipped north in ships especially constructed 
keep them at their best. 

Send for the new cook book of eighty- e 
banana recipes, with several pages of well-balan} 
menus to suit every occasion. This recipe bi 
is free. Merely fill in and mail this coupon. | 

FREE: book of eight three tested rer 


Jeneienicass wees 


UNIFRUITCO “BANANA 


Packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Import 
and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY | 
17 Battery Place, New York City | 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your T: 


(Please print name and address) 
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30b Eden continued to wonder. Who 
is Mr. Gamble? What did he want at 
adden’s ranch? 
» xI 
(THATEVER Mr. Gamble’s mission at 
! the ranch, Bob Eden reflected during 
eon, it was obviously a peaceful one. 
m had he encountered a more mild- 
mnered little chap. All through the meal 
2newcomer talked volubly and well, with 
2 gentle, cultivated accent of a scholar. 
adden was sour and unresponsive; evi- 
ntly he still resented the intrusion of this 
anger. Thorn, as usual, sat silent and 
yof, a depressing figure in the black suit 
had today donned to replace the one 
so mysteriously the night before. It 
| to Bob Eden to come to Mr. Gamble’s 
and keep the conversation going. 
The luncheon over, Gamble rose and 
nt to the door. For a moment he stood 
ring out across the blazing sand toward 
2 cool white tops of the mountains, far 


ay. 
“Magnificent,” he commented. “I won- 
+, Mr. Madden, if you realize the true 
indeur of this setting for your ranch 
use? The desert—the broad, lonely 
sert—that has from time immemorial 
it its weird spell on the souls of men. 
me find it bleak and disquieting, but as 
“myself 
“Be here long?” cut in Madden. 
*Ah, that depends. I sincerely hope so. 
t to see this country after the spring 
—the primroses in bloom. The thought 
thants me. What says the prophet 
jah? ‘And the desert shall rejoice, and 
ssom as the rose. . And the parched 
vund shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
7 springs of water.’ You know Isaiah, 

. Madden?”’ 

‘No, I don’t. I know too many people 
vy" responded Madden grimly. 

I believe you said you were interested 
the fauna round here, professor?” Bob 
en remarked. 
gamble looked at him quickly. “You 
e me my title,” he said. “‘You are an 
servant young man. Yes, there are cer- 
a researches I intend to pursue—the tail 
the kangaroo rat, which attains here a 
momenal length. The maxillary arch in 
| short-nosed pocket mouse, I under- 
nd, has also reached in this neighbor- 
id an eccentric development.” 

The telephone rang and Madden himself 
wered it. Listening carefully, Bob Eden 
rd: “Telegram for Mr. Madden.” At 

3 point the millionaire pressed the re- 
ver close to his ear and the rest of the 
3sage was an indistinct blur. 
iden was sorry for that, for he perceived 
t as Madden listened an expression of 
n distress came over his face. When 
illy he put the receiver slowly back onto 

hook, he sat for a long time looking 
light before him, obviously very much 
plexed. 

‘What do you grow here in this sandy 
, Mr. Madden?” Professor Gamble in- 
red. 

‘Er—er”— Madden came gradually back 

she scene—“what do I grow? A lot of 
igs. You’d be surprised, and so would 
‘ah.”” Gamble was smiling at him in a 

dly way, and the millionaire warmed a 
~ “Come out, since you’re interested, 
Tl show you round.” 

Very good of you, sir,’”’ replied Gamble, 
| meekly followed into the patio. Thorn 
2 and joined them. Quickly Eden went 
he telephone and got Will Holley on the 


Look here,” he said in a low voice, 
‘adden has just taken a telegram over 
phone, and it seemed to worry him con- 
irably. I couldn’t make out what it was, 
I'd like to know at once. Do youstand 
{enough with the operator to find out— 
out rousing suspicion of course?” 
‘Sure,” Holley replied. “That kid will 
Me anything. Are you alone there? 
1 T call you back in a few minutes?”’ 


\ 
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THE CHINESE PARROT 


(Continued from Page 35) 


“T’m alone just now,’’ Eden responded. 
“Tf I shouldn’t be when you call back I’ll 
pretend you want Madden and turn you 
over to him. You can fake something to 
say. But if you hurry, that may not be 
necessary. Speed, brother, speed!” 

As he turned away, Ah Kim came in to 
gather up the luncheon things. 

“Well, Charlie,” Eden remarked, ‘“an- 
other guest at our little hotel, eh?”’ 

Chan shrugged. ‘Such news comes 
plenty quick to cook house,” he said. 

Eden smiled. ‘‘You’re the one who 
wanted to watch and wait,’’ he reminded 
the detective. “If you’re threatened with 
housemaid’s knee, don’t blame me.” 

“This Gamble,’’ mused Chan, “seems 
harmless like May morning, I think.” 

“Oh, very. A Bible student. And it 
strikes me there’s a fair opening for a good 
Bible student round here.’ 

“Undangerous and mild,” continued 
Chan. ‘‘Yet hidden in his scant luggage is 
one pretty new pistol, completely loaded.” 

“Going to shoot the tails off the rats, 
most likely,” Eden smiled. ‘‘Now don’t 
get suspicious of him, Charlie. He’s prob- 
ably just a tenderfoot who believes the 
movies and so came to this wild country 
armed to defend himself. By the way, 
Madden just got a telegram over the phone, 
and it was, judging by appearances, an- 
other bit of unwelcome news for our dear 
old friend. Holley’s looking it up for me. 
If the telephone rings, go into the patio and 
be ready to tip me off in case anyone is 
coming.”’ 

Silently Ah Kim resumed his work at 
the table. In a few moments, loud and 
clear, came the ring of Holley on the wire. 
Running to the telephone, Eden put his 
hand over the bell, muffling it. Chan 
stepped into the patio. 

“Hello, Holley,’’ said the boy softly. 
“Yes, yes. O.K. Shoot. Um—say, that’s 
interesting, isn’t it? Coming tonight, eh? 
Thanks, old man.” 

He hung up, and Charlie returned. “A 
bit of news,” said Eden, rising. “That tele- 
gram was from Miss Evelyn Madden. Got 
tired of waiting in Denver, I guess. The 
message was sent from Barstow. The lady 
arrives tonight at El Dorado on the 6:40. 
Looks as though I may have to give up my 
room and check out.” 

‘Miss Evelyn Madden?” repeated Chan. 

“That’s right—you don’t know, do you? 
She’s Madden’s only child. A proud beauty 
too. I met her in San Francisco. Well, it’s 
no wonder Madden was perplexed, is it?” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Chan. ‘ Mur- 
derous ranch like this no place for refined 
young woman.” 

Eden sighed. “Just one more compli- 
cation,” he said. “Things move, but we 
don’t seem to get anywhere.” 

“Once more,” returned Chan, ‘I call to 
your attention that much unused virtue, 
patience. Aspect will be brighter here now. 
A woman’s touch ae 

“This woman’s touch means frostbite,” 
smiled Eden. ‘Charlie, I’ll bet you a mil- 
lion, not even the desert will thaw out 
Evelyn Madden.” 

Chan departed to his duties in the cook 
house. Madden and Thorn drifted in after 
a time; Gamble, it appeared, had retired 
to his room. 

The long hot afternoon dragged by, bak- 
ing hours of deathly calm during which 
the desert lived up to its reputation. Mad- 
den disappeared; presently his loud snores 
filled the air. 

A good idea, Bob Eden decided. In a 
recumbent position on his bed, he found 
that time passed more swiftly. In fact he 
didn’t know it was passing. Toward eve- 
ning he awoke, hot and muddled of mind, 
but a cold shower made him feel human 
again. 

At six o’clock he drome the patio to the 
living room. In the yard before the barn he 
saw Madden’s big car standing ready for 
action, and remembered. The millionaire 


was no doubt about to meet his daughter in 
town, and the haughty Evelyn was not to 
be affronted with the flivver. 

But when he reached the living room 
Eden saw that it was evidently Thorn who 
had been selected for the trip to El Dorado. 
The secretary stood there in his gloomy 
clothes, a black slouch hat accentuating the 
paleness of his face. As Eden entered, what 
was obviously a serious conversation be- 
tween Thorn and the millionaire came to a 
sudden halt. 

“Ah, good evening,” said Eden. 
leaving us, Mr. Thorn?”’ 

“Business in town,” returned Thorn. 
“Well, chief, I’ll go along.” 

Again the telephone rang. Madden 
leaped to it. For a moment he listened, and 
history repeated itself on his face. ‘‘Bad 
news all the time,’’ Eden thought. 

Madden put his great hand over the 
mouthpiece and spoke to his secretary. 
“Tt’s that old bore down the road, Doctor 
Whitcomb,” he announced, and Eden felt 
a flash of hot resentment at this character- 
ization. ‘‘Shewants tosee me this evening— 
says she has something very important to 
tell me.”’ 

“Say you’re busy,”’ suggested Thorn. 

“I’m sorry, doctor,’’ Madden began over 
the phone, “but I am very much oc- 
cupied “ 

He stopped, evidently interrupted by a 
flood of conversation. Again he put his 
hand over the transmitter. ‘‘She insists, 
confound it,’’ he complained. 

“Well, you'll have to see her then,” 
Thorn. 

“Allright, doctor,’’ Madden capitulated. 
“Come about eight.” 

Thorn went out and the big car roared 
off toward the road and Evelyn Madden’s 
train. Mr. Gamble entered, refreshed and 
ready with a few apt quotations. Eden 
amused himself with the radio. 

At the usual hour, much to Eden’s sur- 
prise, they dined. Thorn’s chair was empty 
and there was, oddly enough, no place for 
Evelyn; nor did the millionaire make any 
arrangements regarding a room for his 
daughter. Strange, Eden thought. 

After dinner Madden led them to the 
patio. Again he had arranged for a fire out 
there, and the blaze glowed red on the stone 
floor, on the adobe walls of the house and 
on the near-by perch of Tony, now empty 
and forlorn. 

“This is living,’”’ remarked Gamble, when 
they had sat down and he had lighted one 
of Madden’s cigars. ‘‘ The poor souls cooped 
up in cities—they don’t know what they’re 
missing. I could stay here forever.” 

His final sentence made no hit with the 
host, and silence fell. At a little past eight 
they heard the sound of a car entering the 
yard. Thorn and the girl, perhaps; but 
evidently Madden didn’t think so, for he 
rose at once and said, ‘‘That’s the doctor. 
Ah Kim!” The servant appeared. ‘‘Show 
the lady out here.” 
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“Well, she doesn’t want to see me,” | 


Gamble said, getting up. “I’ll go in and 
find a book.” 

Madden looked at Bob Eden, but the boy 
remained where he was. ‘‘The doctor’s a 
friend of mine,’ he explained. 

“Ts that so?”’ growled Madden. 

“Yes; I met her yesterday morning. A 
wonderful woman.” 

Doctor Whitcomb appeared. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Madden’’—she shook hands—“‘it’s a great 
pleasure to have you with us again.” 

“Thanks,” said Madden coolly. 
know Mr. Eden, I believe?”’ 

“Oh, hello,” smiled the woman. ‘Glad 
to see you. Not very pleased with you, 
however. You didn’t drop in today.” 

“Rather busy,’”’ Eden replied. “‘Won’t 
you sit down, please?”’ 

He brought forward a chair;, it seemed 
that Madden needed a hint or two on hos- 
pitality. The guest sank into it. Madden, 
his manner very haughty and aloof, sat 
down some distance away, and waited. 
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“Mr. Madden,” said Doctor Whitcomb, 
“I’m sorry if I seem to intrude—I know 
that you are here to rest and that you don’t 
welcome visitors. But this is not a social 
call. I came here about—about this terrible 
thing that has happened on your place.” 

For a moment Madden did not reply. 
“You—mean ”’ he said slowly. 

““T mean the murder of poor Louie Wong,” 
the woman answered. 

‘Oh!’ Was there relief in Madden’s 
voice? “Yes, of course.” 

“Louie was my friend; he often came to 
see me. I was so sorry when I heard. And 
you—he served you faithfully, Mr. Mad- 
den. Naturally, you’re doing everything 
possible to run down his murderer.”’ 

“Everything,” replied Madden. 

‘““Whether what I have to tell has any 
connection with the killing of Louie, that’s 
for policemen to decide,’ went on the 
doctor. ‘‘You can hand my story on to 
them if you will.” 

“Gladly,” replied Madden. 
your story, doctor?”’ 

“‘On Saturday evening a man arrived at 
my place who said his name was McCal- 
lum—Henry McCallum,” began Doctor 
Whitcomb, ‘‘and that he came from New 
York. He told me he suffered from bron- 
chitis, though I must say I saw no symp- 
toms of it. He took one of my cabins and 
settled down for a stay—so I thought.” 

“Yes,”’ nodded Madden. ‘Go on.” 

“At dark Sunday night—a short time 
before the hour when poor Louie was 
killed—someone drove up in a big car be- 
fore my place and blew the horn. One of 
my boys went out and the stranger asked 
for McCallum. McCallum came, talked 
with the man in the car for a moment, then 
got in and rode off with him—in this di- 
rection. That was the last I’ve seen of Mr. 
McCallum. He left a suitcase filled with 
clothes in his cabin, but he has not re- 
turned.” 

‘And you think he killed Louie?”’ asked 
Madden, with a note of polite incredulity 
in his voice. 

“T don’t think anything about it. How 
should I know? I simply regard it as a 
matter that should be called to the atten- 
tion of the police. As you are much closer 
to the investigation than I am, I’m asking 
you to tell them about it. They can come 
down and examine McCallum’s property 
if they wish.” 

“All right,” said Madden, rising point- 
edly, “‘I’ll tell them. Though if you’re ask- 
ing my opinion, I don’t think 

“Thank you,” smiled the doctor. “I 
wasn’t asking your opinion, Mr. Madden.”’ 
She, too, stood. ‘‘Our interview, I see, is 
ended. I’m sorry if I’ve intruded.” 

“Why, you didn’t intrude!” protested 
Madden. “That’s all right. Maybe your 
information is valuable. Who knows?” 

“Very good of you to say so,’”’ returned 
the doctor, with gentle sarcasm. She 
glanced toward the parrot’s perch. “‘How’s 
Tony? He, at least, must miss Louie a lot.” 

““Tony’s dead,’’ said Madden brusquely. 

“What? Tony too?” The doctor was 
silent fora moment. ‘‘A rather memorable 
visit, this one of yours,”’ she said slowly. 
“Please give my regards to your daughter. 
She is not with you?” 

“No,” returned Madden, ‘“‘she is not 
with me.” That was all. 

“A great pity,’”’ Doctor Whitcomb re- 
plied. “I thought her a charming girl.” 

“Thank you,’ Madden said. ‘Just a 
moment. My boy will show you to your 
car.” 

“Don’t trouble,” putin Bob Eden. ‘“T’ll 
attend to that.”’ He led the way through 
the bright living room, past Mr. Gamble, 
deep in a huge book. In the yard the 
doctor turned to him. 

“What a man!” she said. ‘As hard as 
granite. I don’t believe the death of Louie 
means a thing to him.” 

“Very little, I’m afraid,’ Eden agreed. 

“Well, I rely on you. If he doesn’t re- 
peat my story to the sheriff, you must.” 

The boy hesitated. ‘‘I’ll tell you some- 
thing—in confidence,’ he said. ‘‘Every- 
thing possible is being done to find the 
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murderer of Louie. 
by— others.” 

The doctor sat silent for a moment in the 
dark car under the dark star-spangled sky. 
“T think I understand,” she said softly. 
“With all my heart, I wish you luck, my 
boy.” 

Eden took her hand. ‘If I shouldn’t see 
you again, doctor, I want you to know— 
just meeting you has been a privilege.” 

“T’ll remember that,’’ she answered. 
“Good night.” 

The boy watched her back the car 
through the open gate. When he returned 
to the living room, Madden and Gamble 
were together there. ‘‘Confounded old 
busybody,’’ Madden said. 

“Just a minute,” Eden said hotly. “‘That 
woman with just her two hands has done 
more good in the world than you with all 
your money, and don’t you forget it.”’ 

‘Does that give her a license to butt into 
my affairs?’’ demanded Madden. 

Further warm words were on the tip of 
the boy’s tongue, but he restrained himself. 
However, he reflected that he was about fed 
up with this arrogant, callous millionaire. 

He looked toward the clock. A quarter 
to nine, and still no sign of Thorn and 
Evelyn Madden. Was the girl’s train late? 
Hardly likely. 

Though he did not feel particularly wel- 
come in the room, he waited on. He would 
see this latest development through. At 
ten o’clock Mr. Gamble rose, and comment- 
ing favorably on the desert air, went to his 
room. 

At five minutes past ten the roar of the 
big car in the yard broke the intense still- 
ness. Bob Eden sat erect, his eager eyes 
straying from one door to another. Pres- 
ently the glass doors leading to the patio 
opened. Martin Thorn came in alone. 
Without a word to his chief, the secretary 
threw down his hat and dropped wearily 
intoachair. Thesilence became oppressive. 

“Got your business attended to, eh?” 
suggested Eden cheerfully. 

“Yes,”’ said Thorn—no more. 

Eden rose. ‘‘Well, I guess I’ll turn in,’’ 
he said, and went to his room. As he 
entered he heard the splash of Mr. Gamble 
in the bath that lay between his apartment 
and that occupied by the professor. His 
seclusion was ended. Have to be more 
careful in the future. 

Shortly after his lights were on, Ah Kim 
appeared at the door. Eden, finger on lips, 
indicated the bath. The Chinese nodded. 
They stepped to the far side of the bedroom 
and spoke in low tones. 

“Well, where’s little Evelyn?’ asked the 
boy. 

Chan shrugged. 
whispered. 

“Just what has our friend Thorn been 
doing for the past four hours?’’ Eden won- 
dered. 

“Enjoying moonlit ride on desert, I 
think,’”’ Chan returned. ‘‘When big car go 
out, I note speedometer—twelve thousand 
eight hundred and forty miles. Four miles 
necessary to travel to town and four to 
return with. But when big car arrives 
home, speedometer announces quietly 
twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine miles.” 

“Charlie, you think of everything,” 
Eden said admiringly. 

“Strange place this Thorn has been,” 
Charlie added. ‘‘ Muchred clay on ground.” 
He exhibited a fragment of earth. ‘‘Scraped 
off on accelerator,” he explained. ‘‘ Maybe 
you have seen such place round here.” 

“Nothing like it,’’ replied Eden. “You 
don’t suppose he’s harmed the gal—but no, 
Madden seems to be in on it, and she’s his 
darling.” 

‘Just one more little problem rising up,”’ 
said Chan. 

Eden nodded. ‘‘Lord, I haven’t met so 
many problems since I gave up algebra. 
And by the way, tomorrow’s Tuesday. The 
pearls are coming, hurrah, hurrah! At 
least old P. J. thinks they are. He’s going 
to be hard to handle tomorrow.” 

A faint knock sounded on the door to the 
patio and Chan had just time to get to the 
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fireplace and busy himself there when it we 
opened and Madden, oddly noiseless f, 
him, entered. 
“Why, hello ——” began Eden. 
“Hush!’’ said Madden. He looked t 
ward the bathroom. “Go easy, will you 
Ah Kim, get out of here.’ 
‘A’ light, boss,’’ said Ah Kim, and wen: 
Madden stepped to the bathroom doc 
and listened. He tried it gently; it opene 
at his touch. He went in, locked the doc 
leading into the room occupied by Gamb) 
and returned, shutting the door behind hin 
“Now,” he began, “I want to see yo 
Keep your voice down. I’ve finally g¢ 
hold of your father on the telephone, and 
tells me a man named Draycott will arr 
with the pearls at Barstow tomorrow noon, 
Eden’s heart sank. ‘‘ Ah—er—that ou 
to bring him here tomorrow night.” 
Madden leaned close and spoke i 
hoarse undertone. “Whatever happer 
he said, ‘‘I don’t want that fellow to com 


Eden stared at himin amazement. “ Wel 
Mr. Madden, I’ll be ——” i 
“Hush! Leave my name out of it, 

“But after all our preparation ——” 

“T tell you I’ve changed my mind. 
don’t want the pearls brought to the r: 
at all. I want you to go to Barsto 
morrow, meet this Draycott and order 
to go on to Pasadena. I’m going , 
there on Wednesday. Tell him to mee 
at the door of the Garfield National. 
in Pasadena at noon, sharp, Wedne 
I'll take the pearls then, and I’ll put 
where they’ll be safe.”’ 

Bob Eden smiled. “‘ All right,’’ he agre 
“You're the boss.” 

“Good!”’ said Madden. “I'll ha 
Kim drive you into town in the mo 
and you can catch the Barstow train. 
remember, this is between you and 
Not a word to anybody; not to Gamble, 
course; not even to Thorn.”’ : 

“T get you,’ Eden answered. | 

“Fine! Then it’s set. Good night.” 

Madden went softly out. For a long 
Eden stared after him, more puzzled 
ever. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said at last 
means another day of grace. For this reli 
much thanks.” 

x1 

NEW day dawned, and over t 
stunted, bizarre shapes of that la 
drought the sun resumed its merciless 
Bob Eden was early abroad; it was ge 
to be a habit with him. Before breakfa 
was served he had a full hour for reflectio 
and it could not be denied that he had m 
upon which to reflect. One by one h 
called the queer things that had happ 
since he came to the ranch; foremosti 
thoughts was the problem of Evelyn 
den. Where was that haughty lady 
No morning mists on the landscape 
but in his mind a constantly increasing 
If only something definite would occu 
something they could understand. —_ 

After breakfast he rose from the ta 
and lighted a cigarette. He knew thi 
Madden was eagerly waiting for him 1 
speak. ie 

“Mr. Madden,” he said, “I find that 
must go to Barstow this morning on rathi 
important business. It’s an imposition, 
know, but if Ah Kim could drive me} 
town in time for the 10:15 train ——” 

Thorn’s green eyes popped with sudde 
interest. Madden looked at the i wit 
ill-concealed approval. 

“Why, that’s all right,” he replied i 
be glad to arrange it for you. Ah Kim, yo 
drive Mr. Eden in town in half an hou 
Savvy?” 

“All time racer job,’”’ complain 
Kim. “Get ’um up sunlise woik woik ti 
sun him dlop. You want ’um taxi dlive 
why you no say so?” 

““What’s that?” cried Madden. 

Ah Kim shrugged. ‘“A’light, boss, 
dlive ’um.” 

When, later on, Eden sat in the 
side the Chinese and the ranch was 
behind them, Chan regarded him ques' 
ingly. (Continued on Page 72) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Now you produce big mystery,’ he 
said. ‘Barstow on business has somewhat 
unexpected sound to me.” 
| Eden laughed. ‘‘Orders from the big 
| chief,’’ he replied. “I’m to go down there 
| and meet Al Draycott—and the pearls.” 

For a moment Chan’s free hand rested on 
his waist and the “‘undigestible’”’ burden 
that still lay there. 

*“Madden changes fickle mind again?” 
he inquired. 

““That’s just what he’s done.”’” Eden re- 
lated the purport of the millionaire’s call 
on him the night before. 

“What you know concerning that!”’ ex- 
claimed Chan wonderingly. 

“Well, I know this much,’ Eden an- 
swered: “‘It gives us one more day for the 
good old hoo malimali. Outside of that, 
it’s just another problem for us to puzzle 
over. By the way, I didn’t tell you why 
Doctor Whitcomb came tosee us last night.”’ 

“No necessity,’ Chan replied. “I am 
loafing idle inside door close by and hear 
it alles 

“Oh, you were? Then you know it may 
have been Shaky Phil, and not Thorn, who 
killed Louie?” 

“Shaky Phil—or maybe stranger in car 
who drive up and call him into road. Must 
admit that stranger interests me very deep. 
| Who was he? Was it maybe him who ecar- 
ried news of Louie’s approach out onto 
dreary desert?” 

“Well, if you’re starting to ask me ques- 
tions,”’ replied Eden, ‘‘then the big mystery 
is over and we may as well wash up and go 
home, for I haven’t got an answer in me.” 
El Dorado lay before them, its roofs gleam- 
| ing under the morning sun. ‘By the way, 
let’s drop in and see Holley. The train isn’t 
due yet. I suppose I’d better take it; 
somebody might be watching. In the in- 
terval, Holley may have news.” 

The editor was busy at his desk. ‘“‘ Hello, 
you’re up and around pretty early this 
morning,” he said. He pushed aside his 
typewriter. “Just dashing off poor old 
| Louie’s obit. What’s new out at Mystery 
| Ranch?” 

Bob Eden told him of Doctor Whitcomb’s 
call, also of Madden’s latest switch regard- 
ing the pearls, and his own imminent wild- 
goose chase to Barstow. 

Holley smiled. ‘Cheer up. A little 
travel will broaden you,’ he remarked. 
“What did you think of Miss Evelyn? But 
| then, I believe you had met her before.” 

“Think of Miss Evelyn? What do you 
mean?” asked Eden, surprised. 

“Why, she came last night, didn’t she?” 
| “Not so anybody could notice it. No 

sign of her at the ranch.” 

Holley rose and walked up and down for 
amoment. ‘“That’s odd. That’s very odd. 
| She certainly arrived on the 6:40 train 
| last night.” 

“You're sure of that?’’ Eden asked. 
“Of courselam. Isawher.” Holley sat 
| down again. “I wasn’t very much occupied 
| last night—it was one of my free nights—I 
| have three hundred and sixty-five of them 
| every year. SoI strolled over to the station 
and met the 6:40. Thorn was there too. A 
| tall, handsome girl got off the train, and I 
heard Thorn address her as Miss Evelyn. 
“How’s dad?’ she asked. ‘Get in,’ said 
Thorn, ‘and IJ’ll tell you about him. He 
wasn’t able to come and meet you himself.’ 
The girl entered the car and they drove 
away. Naturally I thought she was bright- 
ening your life long before this.’ 

Eden shook his head. ‘‘ Funny business,”’ 
he commented. “Thorn got back to the 
ranch a little after ten, and when he came 
he was.alone. Charlie here discovered, with 
his usual acumen, that the car had traveled 
some thirty-nine miles.”’ 

“Also clinging to accelerator, as though 
| scraped off from shoe of Thorn, small frag- 
ment of red clay,’’ added Chan. ‘You are 
accustomed round here, Mr. Holley. Maybe 
you can mention home of red clay.” 
| “Not offhand,” replied Holley. ‘There 
| are several places But say, this thing 

gets deeper and deeper. Oh, I was forget- 
| ting—there’s a letter here for you, Eden.” 
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He handed over a neat missive addressed 
in an old-fashioned hand. Eden inspected 
it with interest. It was from Madam 
Jordan; arather touching appeal not to let 
the deal for the pearls fall through. He 
went back and began toreadit aloud. Mrs. 
Jordan could not understand. Madden 
was there, he had bought the pearls—why 
the delay? The loss of that money would 
be serious for her. 

When he had finished, Eden looked ac- 
cusingly at Chan, then tore the letter to 
bits and threw them into a wastepaper 
basket. “I’m about through,” he said. 
“That woman is one of the dearest old 
souls that ever lived, and it strikes me we’re 
treating her shamefully. After all, what’s 
happening out at Madden’s ranch is none 
of our business. Our duty to Madam 
Jordan a 

“Pardon me,” broke in Chan, 
coming to that, I have sense of duty most 
acute myself. Loyalty blooms in my heart 
forever.” 

“Well, and what do you think we ought 
to do?”’ demanded Eden. 

“Watch and wait.” 

“But good Lord, we’ve done that! I was 
thinking about it this morning. One in- 
explicable event after another, and never 
anything definite, anything we can get our 
teeth into. Such a state of affairs may go 
on forever. I tell you, I’m fed up.” 

“Patience,” said Chan, “area very lovely 
virtue. Through long centuries Chinese 
cultivate patience like kind gardener tend- 
ing flowers. White men leap about similar 
to bug in bottle. Which are better method, 
I inquire?” 

“But listen, Charlie, all this stuff we’ve 
discovered out at the ranch—that’s for the 
police.” 

“For stupid Captain Bliss, maybe. 
with the feet of large extensiveness.”’ 

“T can’t help the size of his feet. What’s 
that got to do with it? No, sir, I can’t see 
why we don’t give Madden the pearls, get 
his receipt, and then send for the sheriff and 
tell him the whole story. After that, he can 
worry about who was killed at Madden’s 
ranch.” 

“He would solve the problem,” scoffed 
Chan; ‘‘great mind, no doubt, like Cap- 
tain Bliss. Your thought has, from me, 
nothing but hot opposition.” 

“Well, but I’m considering Madam 
Jordan. I’ve got her interests at heart.” 


He 


Chan patted him on the back. ‘‘Whocan . 


question that? You fine young fellow, 
loyal and kind. But listen now to older 
heads. Mr. Holley, you have inclination to 
intrude your oar?”’ 

“T certainly have,” smiled Holley. ‘I’m 
all on the side of Chan, Eden. It would be 
a pity to drop this thing now. The sheriff’s 
a good sort, but all this would be too deep 
for him. No, wait just a little while.” 

“All right,” sighed Eden, ‘“I’ll wait. 
Provided you tell me one thing: What are 
we waiting for?”’ 

“Madden goes to Pasadena tomorrow,” 
Chan suggested. ‘‘No doubt Thorn will 
accompany, and we quench this Gamble 
somehow. Great time for us. All our 
search at ranch up to now hasty and breath- 


less, like man pursuing trolley car. To- 
morrow we dig deep.” 
“You ean do it,’’ replied Eden. ‘I’m 


not eager to dig for the sort of prize you 
want.” He paused. ‘At that, I must 
admit I’m pretty curious myself. Charlie, 
you’re an old friend of the Jordans, and you 
can take the responsibility for this delay.’’ 

‘Right here on shoulders,’’ Chan agreed, 
“responsibility reclines, same way necklace 
reposes on stomach. Seem to cuddle there 
now, those Phillimore pearls, happy and 
content. Humbly suggest you take this 
aimless journey to Barstow.” 

Eden looked at his watch. ‘I suppose I 
might as well. Bit of city life never did 
anybody any harm. But I warn you that 
when I come back I want a little light. If 
any more dark mysterious things happen at 
that ranch I certainly will run right out 
into the middle of the desert and scream.”’ 

Taking the train proved an excellent 
plan, for on the station platform he met 


“but, 


» 
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Paula Wendell, who evidently had thes; 
idea. She was trim and charming in ric 
togs, and her eyes sparkled with life, 

“Hello,” she said. “Where are ; 
bound?” 

“Going to Barstow, on business,” EB. 
explained. 

“Ts it important?” 

“Naturally. Wouldn’t squander my 
talents on any other kind.” 

A dinky little train wandered in andt 
found a seat together in one of its twoe 

“Sorry to hear you’re needed in F 
stow,” remarked the girl; ‘I’m getting 
a few stations down. Going to rent a hx 
and take a long ride up into Lonely Cany 
It wouldn't have been so lonely if you ec 
have come along.” 

Eden smiled happily. Certainly one} 
few opportunities to look into eyes likeh 
“What station do we get off at?” he 
quired. 

“We? I thought you said 

“The truth isn’t in me these days. F 
stow doesn’t need my presence any m 
than you need a beauty doctor. Lor 
Canyon, after today, will have to cha 
its name.’ 

““Good!” she answered. ‘‘ We get of 
Seven Palms. The old rancher who re 
me a horse will find one for you, I’m su 

“T’m not precisely dressed for the ré 
admitted Eden. “But I trust it will be 
the same to the horse.” 

The horse didn’t appear to mind. 
rather dejected manner suggested that 
had expected something like this. They 
the tiny settlement known as Seven Pa 
and cantered off across the desert. | 

““For to admire and for to see, for 
be’old this world so wide,’” said Ed 
“Never realized how very wide it was u 
I came down here.”’ | 

“Beginning to like the desert?” | | 
inquired. 

‘Well, there’s something about it,” 
admitted. “It grows on you, that’s a fi 
I don’t know that I could put the fee] 
into words.” | 

“T’m sure I can’t,’”’ she answered. 
I envy you, coming here for the first til 
If only I could look at this country ag! 
with afresh, disinterested eye! But it’s} 
location to me. I see all about me 
cowboys, the cavaleades, the caballeros 
Hollywood. Tragedies and feats of dari 
rescues and escapes. I tell you, these du) 
and canyons have seen more movies tl! 
Will Hays.” : 


«) 


“Hunting locations today?” Eden ask 

“ Always hunting,” she sighed. ‘‘ They 
just sent me a new script—as new as th 
mountains over there. All about the ro 
cow-puncher and the millionaire’s dai) 
daughter from the East—you know.” 

ait certainly do. Girl’s fed up on q 
society orgies, isn’t she?” 

“Who wouldn’t be? However, the br 
are given in full, with the swimming p 
working overtime, as always. But that p! 
doesn’t concern me. It’s after she cor 
out here, sort of hungering to meet a1 
man, that I must start worrying. Nee 
add, she meets him? Her horse runs ay! 
over the desert and tosses her off amid 
sagebrush. In the nick of time the ; 


puncher finds her. Despite their differ 
stations, love blossoms here in the wa 
land. Sometimes I’m almost glad 4 
mine is beginning to be an obsolete p 
fession.”’ | 
“Ts it?) How come?” 
“Oh, the movies move. A few years bi 
the location finder was a rather importi 
person. Today most of this country | 
been explored and charted, and every stu 
is equipped with big albums full of pict 
So every time a new efficiency expert co 
along—which is about once a week—# 
starts lopping off heads, it’s the peopl 
my line who are the first to go. Inali 
while we’ll be as extinct as the dodo.” 
“You may be extinct,”” Eden answt 
“but there the similarity between you 4 
the dodo will stop abruptly.” A 
The girl halted her horse. ‘Just a 
ute. I want to take a few pictures here 
(Continued on Page 74) 


palth may become a shadow 


e the dull routine of liv- 
or her! But a life, full, 
dus, overflowing in its 
ity, brilliant in its charm. 


2 you this type of woman 


whom health, energy and vitality are essential? . 


“the protection afforded by this new knowl- 
of The Danger Line is vital to you. 


many thousands, dentists tell us, are stricken 
‘serious illness—rheumatism—heart and ner- 
disorders, and other serious ills—because of 
ying teeth and infected gums. And so need- 
‘! For there is a way to protect teeth from 
y and gums from infection. 


Guard The Danger Line 


em authorities say that most methods of 
ling the teeth are not sufficiently effective. 
hmust not only be brushed, but they must also 
wotected against the acids which attack tooth 
vel and irritate the gums. 


Imost any drug store you will find 20, 30, 
, different kinds of dentifrices. Many 
buy these dentifrices .. . changing from 
9 another. They seem disappointed. They 
their teeth regularly . . . yet they still have 
@nd gum diseases... WHY? 

use your teeth need more than brushing. 
just be protected at THE DANGER LINE. 


THE 


you guard The 


unless 


At The Danger Line, say these authorities, 
where gums meet teeth, the delicate gum edges 
form little V-shaped crevices. There food par- 
ticles collect and ferment. Acids are formed that 
cause decay and result, so often, in Pyorrhea 
and other gum infections. These acids must 
be neutralized if you would avoid trouble. 


The necessity for this was realized in the 
Squibb Laboratories several years ago. Upon 
the advice of prominent dental authorities, they 
developed Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Squibbs Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Dental Cream contains more than 50 
per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, long 
recognized as a safe, effective antacid. When you 
use it, it not only neutralizes the acids in your 
mouth at the time, but enough remains there to 
protect your teeth and gums against acids for a 
considerable time after use. . 

Why should you be content to entrust your 
teeth and health to a dentifrice less certainly 
safe? Use Squibb’s Dental Cream. regularly. 
Visit your dentist twice a year as an additional 
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bor the woman 
to whom fiving 1s an art 
... MS new knowledge 


precaution. You will then be doing everything pos- 
sible to safeguard your health and beauty against 
the dangers of tooth decay and gum infection. 

You’ll find Squibb’s Dental Cream mild, safe 
and delicately flavored. Children delight in it. 
Get a tube today. At druggists’—4o cents a tube. 
TRY THIS SIMPLE TEST—Tonight, just before going to bed, take 
a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow 
about a teaspoonful of it—and use the rest to swish about the 
mouth and as a gargle. You will be surprised in the morning 
to find how clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of 
Magnesia not only will have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
but also will have sweetened the stomach. The same result may 
be obtained by using Squibb’s: Dental Cream—it contains over 
50 per cent Squibl’s Milk of Magnesia. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 
DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibhs Milk of Magnesia 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

looks to me like a bit of desert we haven’t 
used yet. Just the sort of thing to thrill the 
shopgirls and the bookkeepers back there 
where the East hangs out.’”” When she had 
swung again into the saddle she added: 
“Tt isn’t strange they love it, those tired 
people in the cities. Each one thinks, ‘Oh, 
if only I could go there.’”’ 

“Yes, and if they got here once they’d 
die of loneliness the first night,’’ Bob Eden 
said; ‘‘just pass out in agony moaning for 
the Subway and the comics in the evening 
paper.” 

“‘T know they would,” the girl replied. 
“But fortunately they’ll never come.” 

They rode on, and the girl began to point 
out the various unfriendly looking plants of 
the desert, naming them one by one— 
arrow weed, bitterbush, mesquite, desert 
plantain, cats-claw, thistle sage. 

“That’s a cholla,” she announced. ‘“ An- 
other variety of cactus. There are seven- 
teen thousand in all.” 

“Allright,” Eden replied, ‘‘I’ll take your 
word for it. You needn’t name them.” His 
head was beginning to ache with all this 
learning. 

Presently sumac and Canterbury bell 
proclaimed their nearness to the canyon, 
and they cantered out of the desert heat 
into the cathedral-like coolness of the hills. 
In and out, over almost hidden trails, the 
horses went; wild plum glowed on the 
slopes, and far below under native palms a 
narrow stream tinkled invitingly. 

Life seemed very simple and pleasant 
there in Lonely Canyon, and Bob Eden felt 
suddenly close indeed to this lively girl 
with the eager eyes. All a lie that there 
were crowded cities; the world was new, 
unsullied and unspoiled, and they were 
alone in it. 

They descended by way of a rather 
treacherous path and, in the shelter of the 
palms that fringed the tiny stream, dis- 
mounted for a luncheon which Paula Wen- 
dell claimed to have concealed in her 
knapsack. 

“Wonderfully restful here,’’ Bob Eden 
said. 

“But you said the other day you weren’t 
tired,”’ the girl reminded him. 

“Well, I’m not. But somehow I like this 
anyhow. However, I guess it isn’t all a 
matter of geography. It’s not so much the 
place you’re in—it’s who you’re with. After 
which highly original remark I hasten to 
add that I really can’t eat a thing.” 

“You were right,” she laughed. ‘“‘The 
truth isn’t in you. I know what you’re 
thinking—I didn’t bring enough for two. 
But these Oasis sandwiches are meant for 
ranchers, and one is my limit. There are 
four of them—I must have had a premo- 
nition. We'll divide the milk equally.” 

“But look here, it’s your luncheon. I 
should have thought to get something at 
Seven Palms.” 

“There’s a roast-beef sandwich. Try 
that, and maybe you won’t feel so talka- 
tive.” 

“Well, I—um—gumph ——” 

“What did I tell you? Oh, the Oasis 
aims to fill. Milk?” 

“Ashamed of myself,’’ mumbled Eden. 
But he was easily persuaded. ‘‘ You haven’t 
eaten a thing,” he said finally. 

“Oh, yes I have—more than I usually do. 
I’m one of those dainty eaters.”’ 

“Good news for Wilbur,”’ replied Eden. 
“The upkeep won’t be high. Though if he 
has any sense, he’ll know that whatever the 
upkeep on a girl like you, it will be worth it.” 

“T sent him your love,’ said the girl. 

“Ts that so? Well, I’m sorry you did, in 
away. I’mno hypocrite, and try asI may, 
I can’t discover any lurking fondness for 
Wilbur. Oddly enough, the boy begins to 
annoy me.”’ 

“But you said 

“T know. But isn’t it just possible that 
I’ve overrated this freedom stuff? I’m 
young, and the young are often mistaken. 
Stop me if you’ve heard this one, but the 
more I see of you ——”’ 

“Stop! I’ve heard it.’’ 

“Tl bet you have—many times.” 
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““And my suggestion is that we get back 
to business. If we don’t that horse of yours 
is going to eat too much Bermuda grass.” 

Through the long afternoon, amid the 
hot yellow dunes, the wind-blown foothills 
of that sandy waste, they rode back to 
Seven Palms by a roundabout route. The 
sun was sinking, the rose-and-gold wonder 
of the skies reflected on snow and glistening 
sand, when finally they headed for the 
village. 

“Tf only I could find a novel setting for 
the final love scene!” sighed the girl. 

“Whose final love scene?” 

“The cow-puncher’s and the poor little 
rich girl’s. So many times they’ve just 
wandered off into the sunset, hand in hand. 
Really need a little more kick in it than 
that.” 

Eden heard a clank as of a horse’s hoofs 
on steel. His mount stumbled and he reined 
it in sharply. 

““What in Sam Hill’s that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that? It’s one of the half-buried 
rails of the old branch road—a memento of 
a dream that never came true. Years ago 
they started to build a town over there 
under those cottonwoods, and the railroad 
laid down fifteen miles of track from the 
main line. A busy metropolis of the 
desert—that’s what they meant it to be— 
and there’s just one little old ruined house 
standing today. But that was the time of 
great expectations. They brought out 
crowds of people and sold six hundred lots 
one hectic afternoon.” 

“And the railroad?” 

““Ran just one train—and stopped. All 
they had was an engine and two old street 
ears brought down from San Francisco. 
One of the cars has been demolished and 
the timber carried away, but the wreck of 
the other is still standing not far from here.”’ 

Presently they mounted a ridge, and Bob 
Eden cried, ““What do you know about 
that 

There before them on the lonely desert, 
partially buried in the drifting sand, stood 
the remnant of a trolley car. It was tilted 
rakishly to one side, its windows were yel- 
low with dust; but on the front, faintly de- 
cipherable still, was the legend, Market 
Street. 

At that familiar sight Bob Eden felt a 
keen pang of nostalgia. He reined in his 
horse and sat staring at this symbol of the 
desert’s triumph over the proud schemes of 
man. Man had thought he could conquer, 
he had come with his engines and his 
dreams, and now an old battered trolley 
stood alone as a warning and a threat. 

“There’s your setting,” he said. ‘‘ They 
drive out together and sit there on the 
steps—your lovers. What a background— 
a car that once trundled from Twin Peaks 
to the Ferry, standing lonely and forlorn 
amid the cactus plants!” 

“Fine!” the girl answered. ‘‘I’m going 
to hire you to help me after this.’”’ They 
rode close to the car and dismounted. The 
girl unlimbered her camera and held it 
steady. 

“Don’t you want me in the picture?” 
Eden asked. “Just as a sample lover, you 
know.”’ 

““No samples needed,” she laughed. The 
camera clicked. As it did so the two 
young people stood rooted to the desert in 
amazement. An old man had stepped sud- 
denly from the interior of the car—a bent 
old man with a coal-black beard. 

Eden’s eyes sought those of the girl. 
“Last Wednesday night at Madden’s?”’ he 
inquired in a low voice. 

She nodded. “‘The old prospector,” she 
replied. 

The black-bearded one did not speak, but 
stood with a startled air on the front plat- 
form of that lost trolley, under the caption, 
Market Street. 


XIII 
OB EDEN stepped forward. ‘Good 
evening,” he said. “I hope we haven’t 


disturbed you.” 

Moving with some difficulty, the old man 
descended from the platform onto the 
sandy floor of the desert. ‘‘How do,’ he 
said gravely, shaking hands. He also shook 
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hands with Paula Wendell. ‘“‘ How do, miss. 
No, you didn’t disturb me none. Jest 
takin’ my forty winks. I ain’t so spry as I 
used to be.” 

“We happened to be passing —— 
Eden began. 

“‘Ain’t many pass this way,” returned 
the old man. ‘“‘Cherry’s my name— 
William I. Cherry. Make yourselves to 
home. Parlor chairs is kind 0’ scarce, miss.” 

“Of course,” said the girl. 

“We'll stop a minute if we may,” 
gested Eden. 

“‘Tt’s comin’ on suppertime,”’ the old man 
replied hospitably. ‘‘How about grub? 
There’s a can o’ beans an’ a mite 0’ 
bacon e 

“Couldn’t think of it,’’ Eden told him. 
“You're mighty kind, but we’ll be back in 
Seven Palms shortly.”’ Paula Wendell sat 
down on the car steps and Eden took a seat 
on the warm sand. 

The old man went to the rear of the trol- 
ley and returned with an empty soap box. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
Eden to accept it as a chair, he put it to 
that use himself. 

“Pretty nice home you’ve picked out for 
yourself,’’ Eden remarked. 

‘“Home?”’ The old man surveyed the 
trolley car critically. ‘‘Home, boy? I ain’t 
had no home these thirty years. Temporary 
quarters, you might say.” 

“Been here long?”’ asked Eden. 

“‘Three-four days. Rheumatism’s been 
actin’ up. But I’m movin’ on tomorrey.” 

“Moving on? Where?” 

“Why, over yonder.” 

‘Just where is that?’’ Eden smiled. 

“Where it’s allus been—over yonder— 
somewhere else.” 

‘Just looking, eh?”’ 

“Jest lookin’. You’ve hit it. Goin’ on 
over yonder an’ jest lookin’.” His tired old 
eyes were on the mountain tops. 

““What do you expect to find?” inquired 
Paula Wendell. 

“Struck a vein o’ copper once, miss,’’ Mr. 
Cherry said. ‘‘But they got her away from 
me. Howsomever, I’m lookin’ still.” 

‘Been on the desert a long time?’’ Eden 
asked. 

““Twenty, twenty-five years. 
or another.” 

“And before that?” 

“Prospected in West Australia from 
Hannan’s to Hall’s Creek—through the 
territory into Queensland. Drove cattle 
from the gulf country into New South 
Wales. Then I worked in the stokehole on 
ocean liners.” 

“Born in Australia, eh?’’ Eden suggested. 

““Who,me?”’ Mr. Cherry shook his head. 
“Born in South Africa—English descent. 
Been all up and down the Congo an’ Zam- 
besi—all through British Central Africa.” 

‘“How in the world did you get to Aus- 
tralia?’’ Eden wondered. 

“Oh, I don’t know, boy. I was fili- 
busterin’ down along the South American 
continent fer a while, an’ then I drifted 
into a Mexican campaign. Seems like there 
was somethin’ I wanted in Australia—any- 
how, I got there. Jest the way I got here. 
It was over yonder, an’ I went.” 

Eden shook his head. ‘‘ Ye gods, I’ll bet 
you’ve seen a lot!” 

“T guess I have, boy. Doctor over in 
Redlands was tellin’ me t’other day—‘ You 
need spectacles,’ he says. ‘Hell, doc,’ I says, 
‘what fer? I’ve seen everything,’ I says, 
and I come away.” 

Silence fell. Bob Eden wasn’t exactly 
sure how to go about this business; he 
wished he had Chan at his elbow. But his 
duty was clear. 

““Y ou—er—you’ve been here for three or 
four days, you say?”’ 

“’Bout that, I reckon.” 

“Do you happen to recall where you 
were last Wednesday night?” 

The old man’s eyes were keen enough as 
he glanced sharply at the boy. ‘‘ What if 
I do?” 

“T was only going to say that if you 
don’t, I can refresh your memory. You 
were at Madden’s ranch house, over near 
El Dorado.” 
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Slowly Mr. Cherry removed his s 
hat. With gnarled, bent fingers h 
tracted a toothpick from the band, 
stuck it defiantly in his mouth. “Ma 
was. What then?” | 

“Well, I’d like to have a little talk 
you about that night.” | 

Cherry surveyed him closely. “You 
new one on me,” hesaid. ‘An’ I thou 
knew every sheriff an’ deputy west ¢ 
Rockies.” | 

“Then you'll admit something hap; 
at Madden’s that might interest a she) 
returned Eden quickly. 

“T ain’t admittin’ nothin’, 
prospector. 

“You have information regardin 
Wednesday night at Madden’s,” Ede 
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answer 


sisted—‘‘vital information. I must 
item 

“Nothin’ to say,” replied Cherry 
bornly. 

Eden took another tack. “Just 


was your business at Madden’s raneh 

Mr. Cherry rolled the aged toothpi 
his mouth. ‘No business at all. 
dropped in. Been wanderin’ the deg 
long time, like I said, an’ now an’ 
drifted in at Madden’s. Me an’ 1 
caretaker, Louie Wong, was friends, } 
I’d come along he’d stake me to a 
grub an’ a bed in the barn. Sort ¢ 
pany fer him, I was. He was lones 
at the ranch—only a Chink, but lon 
like, same as if he’d been white.” 

‘“A kindly old soul, Louie,” sugg 
Eden. Bo. 
“One o’ the best, boy, an’ that’s nc 

Eden spoke slowly. ‘‘Louie Won; 
been murdered,” he said. 

“What’s that?” 

“Stabbed in the side last Sunday 
near the ranch gate. Stabbed—by 
unknown person.’ 

“Some dirty dog,” said Mr. Chen 
dignantly. 

“That’s just how I feel about it. Ty 
a policeman, but I’m doing my best tii 
the guilty man. The thing you saw| 
night at the ranch, Mr. Cherry, no « 
has a decided bearing on the killi| 
Louie. I need your help. Now 7 
talk?” 

Mr. Cherry removed the toothpiae 
his mouth and holding it before hin 
garded it thoughtfully. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
“‘T will. I was hopin’ to keep out 0’ 
Judge an’ courts an’ all that truck ain) 
me. I give ’em a wide berth. But | 
decent man, an’ I ain’t got nothin’ to} 
I’ll talk, but I don’t hardly know hc 


begin.” 
“T’ll help you,’’ Eden answeted| 
lighted. ‘‘The other night when you 


at Madden’s ranch perhaps you he: 
man cry, ‘Help! Help! Murder! Put 

that gun! Help!’ Something like | 
eh” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to hide. That’ 
what I heard.” 

Eden’s heart leaped. 
you saw something.” 

The old man nodded. ‘TI saw pl 
boy. Louie Wong wasn’t the first 
killed at Madden’s ranch. I saw m 
done.”’ 

Eden gasped inwardly. He saw |] 
Wendell’s eyes wide and startled. 
course you did,” he said. ‘‘ Now go 0! 
tell me all about it.” 

Mr. Cherry restored the toothpick 
predestined place in his mouth, but 
terfered in no way with his s speech. 

“Life’s funny,” he began. “Fullo’' 
twists an’ turns. I thought this was 
one more secret fer me an’ the dese! 
gether. ‘Nobody knows about you,’ I 
‘Nobody ain’t goin’ to question you.’ 
I was wrong, I see, an’ I might as 
speak up. It’s nothin’ to me, one w: 
t’other, though I would like to keep ¢ 
court rooms.” 

“Well, maybe I can help you,” 
suggested. “Goon. You say you saw 
der ——”’ 

“Jest hold yer horses, boy, ” Mr. c 
advised. “As I was sayin’, last Wedn 

(Continued on Page 79) . 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


.\"1315 


F, O. B. FACTORY 


een QUALITY 
a _ —of its field. And the leader in PERFORMANCE, too! 


Never has Nash ability to unite QUALITY and closed in a dust-proof, felt-packed bell housing. 
VALUE at alow price been more strikingly demon- 


strated than in this Special Six 4-DOOR Sedan. Three highly refined Nash purging devices—an 
. OIL-PURIFIER, GAS FILTER, and an AIR- 


CLEANER—contribute importantly to the long 
life and continuously efficient functioning of the 
motor by rigidly purifying all oil, gasoline and air. 


And beyond all its superb attractions in the way 
of superlative beauty in body design, of complete 
appointments, and of choice fittings, it has the final 
; and compelling attraction of supremely smooth 
a and brilliantly responsive PERFORMANCE. This model has full force-feed lubrication thruout 


het aeettalncror. issentirely Naehteased and Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet seat upholstery. 


against the entrance of the most minute particles 


: There are al i Il ball i 
of flying dust or other foreign substances. e are ao enuine full: balloon tires ‘and five 


disc wheels included at no extra cost in the 
Even the flywheel and clutch are completely en- _ exceptionally low price of $1315, f. 0. b. factory. 


(3729) 


he Nash Price Range on 16 Different Models Extends from $865 to $2090, f. 0. b. Factory 
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cA the houses in the new Aurora will be of 

pure Colonial type inside and out. These are repre- 

sentative designs. The house below is the work of Paul 

J. Ockert, Cleveland; that on the right, of Charles R. 

Greco, Edward G. Reed, Associated, Boston and Cleve- 

land; architects. The A. B. Smythe Company are the 

promoters of the enterprise and the houses are being built 

Fe by the Aurora Land Company. The Curtis Woodwork 
by. is being furnished by The Standard Building Materials 


Company, Cleveland 


~An entire community 


built with p 


Cleveland’s first commuters’ village, Aurora, 
Ohio, 1s now under construction by one of the 
country’s most successful Realtors. Its style will 
recall that of the old New England village 
which was its predecessor. Curtis Woodwork 
was chosen because only Curtis designs are true 
to Early American architecture 


" ied i 
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7 1799, seven 
Minute Men 
m.'  —veterans of 
is? PF Be. = & the Revolu- 
SS ee Be tionary War— 
‘The Spirit @d settled near 
what is now the city of Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
founded the village of Aurora. Being New Englanders, 
they built their homes in the old New England style. 
Among those old homes still standing is the house 
of General Eggleston, hero of the War of 1812. 
A. M. Willard, painter of the historic picture, “The 
Spirit of 1776” lived and worked there, too, and his 
quaint cottage is a landmark today. 


A century and a quarter have passed. A new Aurora is 
now being built as Cleveland’s first commuters’ vil- 
lage. It will bea residential community of beautiful 
houses especially planned for families who believe in 
owning their homes. Its promoters are convinced 
that the majority of home ears prefer houses built 
for beauty and durability to houses built only to sell. 


It is the intention of the builders of the new Aurora to 
preserve the spirit of the old New England village in 
every detail. The new houses will all be Colonial in 
style. Two of them are shown here. Like their early 
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prototypes they will be more than decent, comfortable 
living quarters. They will also be homes with beauty 
inside and out. That is of first importance. 


The architects of these houses have realized that what 
gives character to the Colonial house, aside from its 
pleasing proportions and utter simplicity, is the chaste 
beauty of its woodwork. 


Those who know early American work can quickly 
distinguish the pure Colonial house from its many 
imitations, especially in the size of the cornice and the 
character of the moldings used to make it. Two mold- 
ings from the cornice of an old Aurora house are 
shown here. Their curves are shaped so as to produce 
lights and shadows at just the right places for the 
most beautiful effects. Moldings with these same pat- 
terns are to be used in the new houses! 


Such lovely lines are found in all 
genuine Colonial woodwork — not 
only in exterior moldings but also in 
interior trim, doors, windows, cabi- 
network and stairwork. 


Curtis designs are not limited to 
the Colonial style 


In order to be sure of carrying out 
the spirit of the old Colonial house, 
the Anes of these new Aurora 
homes turned to Curtis Woodwork. 
There they found “details” that ful- 
filled every requirement, because 
Curtis designs are authentic. And 
in Curtis materials and construction 
they found the same lasting qualities 
that marked old Colonial work. 


Curtis designs are the work of archi- 
tects of highest standing —designers 
who are recognized as authori- 
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of houses bein 
ure Colonial Woodwork! 


A “‘close-up’’ of the cor- 
nice of the house above 
designed hy Charles R. 
Greco and Edward G. 
Reed, showing how 
Curtis molding C-1537 
is employed to carry out 
the Colonial style 


Fy Ro AWM BrS . 


July 17, 


FE you expect to attend the Sesqui- — 
Centennial International Exposition in | 
Philadelphia, see the Curtis Woodwork 
in the “Save the Surface” bungalow fac- 
aa) ing Patterson Avenue in front of Treasure 

Island and overlooking Gladway Lagoon 
and the Fine Arts Building 


ties on early American architecture. Picture 
shown here of a few articles of Curtis Wood) 
that have been chosen for the new Aurora 
Their lovely proportions and the subtle bea 
their molded surfaces are true to Colonial trad 


Builders with taste are doing all over the countn 
what the promoters of Aurora are doing. The 
taking advantage of the good design they fi 
Curtis Woodwork to make their homes 
and of its sound materials and skilled constru 
build honest houses that will stand the test i 


Curtis Woodwork suits all architectural style 
you are planning a house in the English or a 
architectural type, you can carry out that 
Curtis Woodwork. 


meV ioe. people 
never give much 
thought to the moldings 
that are used on the outside 
of their houses. The old 
Coloniai builders did, how- 
ever, and so have the archi- 
tects of the new Aurora 
homes. The two moldings old Aurora 
in the top group (of the 
drawings on the right) are 
from an old Aurora house. 
The lower group shows 
Curtis moldings (C-1568 
and C-1537) that almost ex- 
actly match them. Is there 
any wonder that the archi- 
tect chose the Curtis forms? 
The pictures answer the ( 
question that match tht 
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| Good design has not added one cent to 


: Curtis Woodwork prices 
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ry article of Curtis Woodwork is manufactured in 
2 quantities. That is why it is possible to supply 
with Curtis Woodwork at little or no more cost 

ordinary millwork. Often, when such on-the- 
expense items as cutting and fitting and sanding 
aken into account, Curtis Woodwork costs less. 


can depend upon the uniform quality of Curtis 
ydwork because every article is produced by one 
ufacturer according to very definite standards as 
tds materials, construction and workmanship. 
¢ for the Curtis trade-mark for assurance that you 
setting woodwork that is up to these standards. 


irticles of Curtis Woodwork are manufactured in 
nee of your needs, so confine your selections to 
is designs and sizes (consult your Curtis dealer 
his important point) and avoid the expensive 
‘sso common with made-to-order millwork. 
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The house of General Eggleston, hero 
of the war of 1812, is still standing 


leading dealer in woodwork in your community 
yu live east of the Rockies) is probably a Curtis 
t. He will be glad to show you his stock and 
iin more of the quality points of Curtis Wood- 
.than these pages can give you. Ask him to show 
ther designs in the Curtis catalog. Or write fora 
opy of “Curtis Woodwork” —32 pages of inter- 
g information and ideas for homebuilders. 


The entrance is the center of interest of the Co- 
lonial exterior, as it is ofall well designed houses. 
Curtis Woodwork includes a number of en- 
trances that are worthy of comparison with the 
best of early American architecture. This is one 
of them. Note the fine fluting in the pilasters 
at the sides and the delicate dentil mold in the 
frieze above. These details are distinctly Colonial 
and are the work of master designers. The door, 
too, is authentic: the panels are correctly propor- 
tioned and their bevel or “raise” gives the surface 
of the whole door an interesting character. This 
complete entrance includes entrance frame, 
C-1264, and door, C-227. The frame is made in 
several sizes for both stud and masonry walls. 


This twelve-light Curtis window C-1024 will be used 
in most of the new Aurora houses, The blinds are C-1165 


1 of the distinguishing features of the Colonial house is the 
aste beauty of its stairway. No amount of white paint and 
ahogany stain can make a stair truly Colonial if the bal- 
ters and newel post are the least bit too heavy or the hand rail 
66 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis- 
M a trifle oversize. In Curtis stair parts these details are 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis 


F misiyis - Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, 
* A - 434 Curtis Building, Clinton, Towa ! 8 Michighn: hirtia Sash & Doar Go Weeks City, lowa; 
actly right. That is why the new Aurora houses will reflect Je aoally “ry Te: - a Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis, Towle 
ed * ~ f We cannot legally prevent imitators from copying our > Pai ~ T ineolanNet kas Curtig Dor SaSash 
Spirit of the Colonial house in their stair halls. This Curtis patterns and designs. The law, however, does prevent & Paine} Con Lincoln) Nebraska; Curtid Dbor &)Sa 
2 3 ran : c a others from using our trademark. Make sure that Co., ¢ eps dctey rt ( oe ae Ae .. Eastern 
t design will be used, with variations, in many of them. the woodwork you buy—sash, doors, moldings or Seles, Office: 25 W. 2th St.. New York City 
= interior woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 
\ 
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Gilda Gray in 
ALOMA OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


A Maurice Tourneur Production 


Everyone is waiting for Gilda Gray’s 
first Paramount Picture. With Percy 
Marmont, Warner Baxter, Julanne 
Johnston and William Powell. From 
the play by John B. Hymer and 
Le Roy Clemens. 


Zane Grey’s 
BORN TO THE WEST 


with Jack Holt, Margaret Morris, 
Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal 
and George Siegman. Adaptation and 
screen play by Lucien Hubbard. 
Directed by John Waters. 


Celebrating the Progress of 
Motion Pictures. 


L 


‘lE IT’S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
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be yourself?/ 


Yo U! will you answer us this? 


We, Harold Lloydand Bebe Daniels and Tom Meig- 
han and Lois Wilson and little Betty Bronson and 
big Richard Dix and Esther Ralstonand Raymond 
Grifhth and Florence Vidor and. . . 


eek oh well, we can’t nameall the famousstars in 
the Paramount Peerage 


WISH TO KNOW what right on earth you, the one 
in a thousand, have to be gloomy when there are 
more good shows today than diamonds ina gold- 
digger’s dream? 


We don’t mean Paramount Pictures exclusively. 
We simply name them as the best examples. 
Laugh that off if you like, but we are content if 
you'll /ose that green under your eye and, like all 
the rest of the world, be VOUTSCLI. . sopeae a Para- 
mount Fan! 


Raymond Griffith in 


WET PAINT 


with Helene Costello and Bryant Wash- 
burn. From the story by Reginald 
Morris. Screen play by Lloyd Corri- 
gan. Directed by Arthur Rosson. 


A Sam Wood Production 


FASCINATING YOUTH 


with Junior Stars of 1926 


Sixteen new faces—never before seen 
on the screen—the graduates of The 
Paramount Pictures School. Story by 
Byron Morgan. 


Richard Dix in 


SAY IT AGAIN 


With Alyce Mills. Directed by Greg- 
ory La Cava. Story by Luther Reed 
and Ray Harris. 
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IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

ht after dark I drifts in at Madden’s 
usual. But the minute I comes into the 
-d I see there’s something doin’ there. 
e boss has come. Lights in most 0’ the 
idows, an’ a big car in the barn, ’long- 
2 Louie’s old flivver. Howsomever, I’m 
,d, an’ I figures I’ll jest wait round fer 
aie, keepin’ out o’ sight o’ the big fellow. 
ittle supper an’ a bed, maybe, kin be 
-otiated without gettin’ too conspicuous. 
‘So I puts my pack down in the barn an’ 
os over to the cook house. Louie ain’t 
re. Jest as I’m comin’ out o’ the place, 
ears a cry from the house—a man’s 
ce, loud an’ clear. ‘Help!’ he says. ‘Put 
yn that gun! I know your game! Help! 
lp!’ Jest as you said. Well, I ain’t 
kin’ fer no trouble, an’ I stands there a 
jute, uncertain. An’ then the cry comes 
in, almost the same words—but not the 
n this time. It’s Tony, the Chinese 
rot, on his perch in the patio, an’ from 
1 the words is shrill an’ piercin’—more 
‘ible, somehow. An’ then I hears a sharp 
ort—the gun is workin’. The racket 
ms to come from a lighted room in one 
g—a window is open. I creeps closer, 
there goes the gun ag’in. There’s a sort 
roan. It’s hit, sure enough. I goes up 
he window an’ looks in.’”’ He paused. 

‘Then what?’”’ Bob Eder asked breath- 


Well, it’s a bedroom, an’ he’s standin’ 
re with the smokin’ gun in his hand, 
cin’ fierce but frightened-like. An’ 
re’s somebody on the floor, ’tother side 
he bed. All I kin see is his shoes. He 
as toward the window, the gun still in 
hand.” 

Who?” cried Bob Eden. ‘Who was it 
h the gun in his hand? You’re talking 
ut Martin Thorn, aren’t you?”’ 
Thorn? You mean that little sneakin’ 
etary? No, I ain’t speakin’ o’ Thorn. 
-speakin’ o’ him 2 

Who?” 

The big boss— Madden—P. J. Madden 
self.”’ 

‘here was a moment of tense silence. 
ood Lord!” gasped Eden. ‘‘ Madden? 
1 mean to say that Madden Why, 
impossible! How did you know? Are 
‘sure? 

O’ course I’m sure. I know Madden 
‘enough. I seen him three years ago at 
ranch. A big man, red-faced, thin gray 
—I couldn’t make no mistake about 
dden. There he was standin’, the gun 
is hand, an’ he looks toward the win- 
', I ducks back. An’ at that minute 
Thorn you’re speakin’ of—he comes 
in’ into the room. 

“What have you done now?’ he says. 
‘I’ve killed him,’ says Madden, ‘that’s 
it I’ve done.’ 

‘You poor fool,’ says Thorn; ‘it wasn’t 
assary. 

Madden throws down the gun. ‘Why 
ue he wants to know. ‘I was afraid of 


Thorn sneers. ‘You was always afraid 
, he says, ‘you dirty coward. That 
ein New York 4 
Madden gives him a look. ‘Shut up,’ 
i. ‘Shut up en’ fergit it. I was afraid 
n an’ I killed him. Now git busy an’ 
what we better do.’”’ 
e old prospector paused and regarded 
e-eyed audience. ‘‘Well, mister,” 
mtinued, ‘‘an’ miss, I come away. 
Ise was there to be done? It was no 
0’ mine, an’ I wasn’t hungerin’ fer 
urt room an’ all that. ‘Jest slip away 
the night,’ I tells myself, ‘the good old 
that’s been yer friend these many 
Slip away an’ let others worry.’ I 
to the barn an’ gits my pack, an’ 
I comes out, a car is drivin’ into the 
I crawls through the fence an’ moseys 
he road. I thought I was out 0’ it an’ 
n’ how you got onto me is a mystery. 
m decent, an’ I ain’t hidin’ anything. 
my story—the truth, s’help me.” 
Eden rose and paced the sand. 
alive,” he said, “this is serious 


so?” inquired the old prospector. 
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“Think so! You know who Madden is, 
don’t you? One of the biggest men in 
America.” 

“Sure he is. An’ what does that mean? 
You'll never git him fer what he done. 
He’ll slide out o’ it some way.  Self- 
defense = 

“Oh, no, he won’t; not if you tell your 
story. You’ve got to go back with me to 
El Dorado.” 

“Wait a minute,” cut in Cherry. ‘That’s 
something I don’t aim to do—go an’ stifle 
in no city. Leastways, not till it’s abso- 
lutely necessary. I’ve told my story, an’ 
I'll tell it agin, any time I’m asked. But 
I ain’t goin’ back to El Dorado—bank on 
that, boy.” 

“But listen % 

“Listen to me. How much more infor- 
mation you got? Know who that man was, 
layin’ behind the bed? Found his body 
yet?” 

“No, we haven’t; but 

“T thought so. Well, you’re jest startin’ 
on this job. What’s my word agin the word 
o’ P. J. Madden—an’ no other evidence to 
show? You got to dig some up.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right.” 

“Sure I am. I’ve done you a favor, now 
you do one fer me. Take this here informa- 
tion an’ go back an’ make the most o’ it. 
Leave me out entirely if you kin. If you 
can’t—well, I’ll keep in touch. Be down 
round Needles in about a week—goin’ to 
make a stop there with my old friend Slim 
Jones. Porter J. Jones, Real Estate—you 
kin git me there. I’m makin’ you a fair 
proposition. Don’t you say so, miss?”’ the 
old prospector asked. 

The girl smiled at him. ‘Seems fair to 
me,”’ she admitted. 

“Tt’s hardly according to Hoyle,” said 
Eden. ‘‘But you have been mighty kind. 
I don’t want to see you stifle in a city, 
though I find it hard to believe you and 
I are talking about the same El Dorado. 
However, we’re going to part friends, Mr. 
Cherry. Til take your suggestion—I’ll 
go back with what you’ve told me—it’s 
certainly very enlightening. And I’ll keep 
you out of it—if I can.” 

The o!d man got painfully to his feet. 
“Shake,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You’re a white man, 
an’ no mistake. I ain’t tryin’ to save Mad- 
den. [’ll go on the stand if I have to. But 
with what I’ve told you, maybe you can 
land him without me figurin’ in it.” 

“We'll have to go along,’’ Eden told 
him. He laughed. “I don’t care what the 
book of etiquette says—Mr. Cherry, I’m 
very pleased to have met you.” 

‘Same here,” returned Cherry. “Like a 
talk now an’ then with a good listener. 
An’ the chance to look at a pretty gal— 
well, say, I don’t need no specs to enjoy 
that.” 

They said good-by and left the lonely 
old man standing by the trolley car there 
on the barren desert. For a long moment 
they rode in silence. 

“Well,” said Eden finally, “‘you’ve heard 
something, lady.” 

“T certainly have—something I find it 
difficult to believe.” 

‘Perhaps you won’t find it so difficult if 
I go back and tell you a few things. You’ve 
been drawn into the big mystery at Mad- 
den’s at last, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t know as much as I do about it. 
So I’m going to talk.” 

“I’m keen to hear,” she admitted. 

“Naturally, after today. Well, I came 
down here to transact a bit of business 
with P. J. I needn’t go into that; it has 
no particular bearing. The first night I was 
on the ranch ” He proceeded to detail 
one by one the mysterious sequence of 
events that began with the scream of the 
parrot from the dark. ‘Now you know. 
Someone had been killed, that was evi- 
dent—someone before Louie. But who? 
We don’t know yet. And by whom? To- 
day gave us that answer, anyhow.” 

“Tt seems incredible.” 

“You don’t believe Cherry’s story?” he 
suggested. 

“Well, these old boys who wander the 
desert get queer sometimes. And there was 
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that about his eyes—the doctor at Red- 
lands, you know ——’”’ 

“T know. But all the same, I think 
Cherry told the truth. After a few days 
with Madden, I consider him capable of 
anything. He’s a hard man, and if anyone 
stood in his way—good night. Some poor 
devil stood there—but not for long. Who? 
We'll find out. We must.” 

“cc We?”’ 

“Yes, you’re in on this thing too. Have 
to be, after this, whether you like it or not.” 

“T think I’m going to like it,” Paula 
Wendell said. 

They returned their tired horses to the 
stable at Seven Palms, and after a sketchy 
dinner at the local hotel caught the El 
Dorado train. 

When they alighted, Charlie and Will 
Holley were waiting. 

“Hello,” said the editor. ‘‘Why, hello, 
Paula, where you been? Eden, here’s Ah 
Kim. Madden sent him in for you.” 

“Hello, gentlemen,” cried Eden gayly. 
“Before Ah Kim and I head for the ranch, 
we're all going over to the office of that 
grand old sheet, the El Dorado Times. 1 
have something to impart.” 

When they reached the newspaper office— 
which Ah Kim entered with obvious re- 
luctance—Eden closed the door and faced 
them. 

“Well, folks,’’ he announced, ‘‘the clouds 
are breaking. I’ve finally got hold of some- 
thing definite. But before I go any fur- 
ther—Miss Wendell, may I present Ah 
Kim? So we sometimes call him, after our 
quaint fashion. In reality, you are now 
enjoying the priceless opportunity of meet- 
ing Detective-Sergeant Charlie Chan, of 
the Honolulu police.” 

Chan bowed. “I’m so glad to know you, 
sergeant,” said the girl, and took up her 
favorite perch on Holley’s typewriter table. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Charlie,” 
laughed Eden. ‘‘ You’re breaking my heart. 
We can rely on Miss Wendell absolutely. 
And you can’t freeze her out any longer, 
because she now knows more about your 
case than you do. As they say on the stage, 
won’t you sit down?”’ 

Puzzled and wondering, Chan and Will 
Holley found chairs. “I said this morning 
I wanted a little light,’’ Eden continued. 
“T’ve got it already. How’s that for serv- 
ice? Aimless trip to Barstow, Charlie, 
proved to be all aim. Miss Wendell and 
I turned aside for a canter over the desert, 
and we have met and interviewed that little 
black-bearded one—our desert rat.”’ 

“Boy, now you're talking!”’ cried Hol- 
ley. Chan’s eyes lighted. 

“Chinese are psychic people, Charlie,’ 
Eden went on, “‘I’ll tell the world. You 
were right. Before we arrived at Mad- 
den’s ranch, someone staged a little murder 
there—and I know who did it.” 

“Thorn,” suggested Holley. 

“Thorn nothing! No piker like Thorn. 
No, gentlemen, it was the big chief—Mad- 
den himself—the great P. J. Last Wednes- 
day night at his ranch Madden killed a 
man. Add favorite pastimes of big mil- 
lionaires.”’ 

“Nonsense!’’ objected Holley. 

“You think so, eh? Listen!’’ Eden re- 
peated the story Cherry had told. Chan 
and Holley heard him out in amazed silence. 

*‘And what are present whereabouts of 
old prospector?”’ inquired Chan when he 
had finished. 

“T know, Charlie,’ answered Eden. 
“That’s the flaw in my armor. I let him 
go. He’s on his way—over yonder. But I 
know where he’s going and we can get hold 
of him when we need him. We’ve got other 
matters to look after first.”’ 

“We certainly have,’ agreed Holley. 
““Madden! I can hardly believe it!” 

Chan considered. ‘“‘Most peculiar case 
ever shoved onto my attention,” he ad- 
mitted. “It marches now, but look how it 
marches backward. Mostly murder means 
dead body on the rug, and from clews sur- 
rounding I must find who did it. Not so 
here. I sense something wrong, after long 
pause light breaks and I hear name of 
guilty man who killed. But’who was killed? 
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What 
Makes the Breeze 
Revolve It? 


During Sikes Week a progres- 
sive Sikes dealer showed most 
convincingly the smoothness 
and ease with which a Sikes 
Office Easy Chair revolves on’ 
its self-oiling base. With no 
other motive power than the 


breeze from an electric fan 
playing against two small pieces of 
cardboard affixed as sails to the 
arms, this chair revolved night 
and day for three weeks. 


The dealer, being of a mathematical 
turn, figured that the chair made as 
many revolutions as would be re- 
quired in 20 years of service in an 
office. Yet at the end of the demon- 
stration the chair was turning as 
noiselessly and easily as at the begin- 
ning. Surely a striking proof of the 
value of the exclusive Sikes Self- 
Oiling Chair Iron. 


This self-oiling feature is perhaps a 
small point in itself. But it is one of 
a score of big little differences and 
improvements in design that make a 
Sikes Office Easy Chair the most 
comfortable, as well as the hand- 
somest chair ever designed for busi- 
ness use. 


The nearest Sikes dealercanshow you Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs at every price and in 
many woods and finishes. But from the 
most to the least expensive, you will find 
each a true Sikes in comfort, appearance, 
materials, workmanship and finish. 


St 
The SIKES 


Lubricating 
Well 


filled with lubricant at the 
factory, keeps the pivot 
perfectly oiled for years. 


This improved revolving 
mechanism is one among 
hundreds of big little dif- 
ferencesindesignandcon- 
struction that have made 
the Sikes Office Easy 
Chair the most comfort- 
able, the handsomest and 
the most durable of chairs 
for business use. 


SIKES COMPANY 
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Millions now demand 
this modern safeguard 


| Byes gee Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers keep ice cream in firm, delicious condi- 
tion longer than any paper container known, they 
are a distinct improvement over every other paper 
package for ice cream, and all moist foods. 


Their practically air-tight construction and snug 
lid keeps the cold air in and the warm air out. 
Their double bottom and rigid walls make them 
leak-proof. They assure full measure always. Then, 
too, ice cream served the neat, quick Sealright 
Way is always more attractive and appetizing. No 
messy spooning and handling (see illustrations 


at left). 


VE 


Hold container under 
cold water an instant 


Most progressive merchants have adopted Seal- 
right Service. In buying ice cream for home use, 
insist that it be packed in a Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Container as there is no other paper container 
“just as good.” Look for the name “Sealright’’ 
stamped on bottom of every genuine Sealright 
Container. If your dealer does not use Sealrights— 
send us his name and we will send him samples. 


Remove top, press bot- 
tomevenly with thumbs 


SEALRIGHT CO.,Inc. Dept. A-7 Fulton, N. Y. 


Eat More Ice Cream! 


Then cut in attractive 
round slices to suit. 


Pe 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid-Tight 
Faper Containers 
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The reason, please? There is work to be 
done—much work.” 

“You don’t think,’ suggested Eden, 
“that we ought to call in the sheriff?” 

“What then?” frowned Chan. ‘Cap- 
tain Bliss arrives on extensive feet, com- 
mitting blunder with every step. Sheriff 
faces strange situation, all unprepared. 
Madden awes them with greatness and es- 
capes Scotch-free. None of the sheriff, 


| please—unless maybe you lose faith in 


Detective-Sergeant Chan.” 

“Never for a minute, Charlie,’ Eden 
answered. ‘Wipe out that suggestion. 
The case is yours.” 

Chan bowed. “You're pretty good, 
thanks. Such a tipsy-turvy puzzle rouses 
professional pride. I will get to bottom of 
it or lose entire face. Be good enough to 
watch me.” 


“Tll be watching,’ Eden answered. 


| “Well, shall we go along?” 


In front of the Desert Edge Hotel, Bob 


| Eden held out his hand to the girl. 


“The end of a perfect day,” he said, 
“except for one thing.” 

“Yes? What thing?” 

“Wilbur. I’m beginning to find the 
thought of him intolerable.”’ 

“Poor Jack. You’re so hard on him. 
Good night, and ——”’ 

“And what?” 


BRITAIN EXPLODES THE 


' 
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“Be careful, won’t you? Out at 
ranch, I mean.” 

“Always careful—on ranches— 
where. Good night.” 

As they sped over the dark road to M 
den’s, Chan was thoughtfully silent. 
and Eden parted in the yard. When 
boy entered the patio, he saw Madden 
ting alone, wrapped in an overcoat, be 
a dying fire. 

Themillionaireleaped to his feet. “Hel 
he said. “Well?” 

“Well?” replied Eden. He had e 
pletely forgotten his mission to Barstoy 

“You saw Draycott?” Madden w 
pered. 

“Oh!” The boy remembered wit 
start. More deception—would it ever e 
“Tomorrow at the door of the bank 
Pasadena,” he said softly. ‘‘ Noon shar 

“Good!” answered Madden. “T’ll 
off before you’re up. Not turning in 
ready?” ¢ 

“T think I will. I’ve had a busy day 

“Is that so?”’ said Madden caralle 
and strode into the living room. Bob Ei 
stood staring after the big broad sh 
ders, the huge frame, of this powerful 1 
A man who seemed to have the world in 
grasp—but who had killed because he 
afraid. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) : 
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final expression of a policy which had been 
in operation, at first furtively and at last 
openly, for a considerable number of years. 

The essential thesis of the socialist move- 
ment is the radical transformation of so- 
ciety, either by a parliamentary majority 
and a policy of gradualness or by a violent 
seizure of despotic power. Whichever of 
those two policies they favored, the socialist 
groups who founded the British Labor 
Party in 1900 saw in the immense and 
quite independently evolved organizations 
of British trades-unionism their greatest 
opportunity. They set themselves deliber- 
ately to capture the unions, and, though at 
first but slowly, with complete success. 

‘In 1900, 375,931 trades-unionists were 
officially affiliated through their unions— 
not personally, for the party only received 
62,698 votes in the election of that year— 
with the Labor Party. In 1920, the peak 
year, that affiliation had grown to 4,317,537, 
and few important unions had not been 
drawn into the socialist political machine. 
In the meantime the potential political 
power of the trades-unions had been im- 
mensely strengthened by the legislation of 
the Liberal Government, which, in 1906, 
placed the unions above the law, absolving 
them from liability for the acts of their 
members in an industrial dispute and legal- 
izing coercion under the euphemism of 
“peaceful” picketing, and in 1913 further 
legalized the compulsory levying from their 
members of political funds, subject to quite 
illusory rights of exemption. 

In 1926, as for years past, the trades- 
unions provided almost the totality of the 
financial and other resources of the par- 
liamentary Labor Party, and their various 
officials sat as the majority of its represent- 
atives in the House of Commons, although 
the party remained nominally under the 
leadership of men like Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden, who never were trades- 
unionists, and actually under the control of 
men who were politicians first and trades- 
unionists only second. 

But if the moderate official leaders of 
British socialism, with their advocacy of 
constitutional methods and their shibbo- 
leth of gradualism, had seen their oppor- 
tunity in the organized strength of trades- 
unionism, those more ardent spirits who 
despaired of ever forcing socialism upon a 
society which plainly did not want it ex- 
cept by the uncompromising methods of 
direct action,sawin it their opportunity also. 


Ever since the very beginnings of soc 
ism, in the early nineteenth century, reve 
tionary theorists had dreamed of © 
paralyzing blow which could be struck 
society by a general strike. It must, tl 
held, produce a complete anarchy in qh 
the structure of society would dissolve. 1 
difficulty was to organize all workers, W 
very different interests that were often 
contradiction with one another, to ol 
the order simultaneously to stand idle. 
was a difficulty that in Britain for ma 
years seemed insuperable, particularly 
many of the old-time trade-union lead 
were emphatically antisocialist and { 
quently themselves voted Conservative 

But with the socialist hand closing m 
and more firmly over the unions, tl 
longed-for unity came into sight. Alrea 
in 1915 a beginning was made, and { 
famous triple alliance of miners, railw: 
men and transport workers was form 
pledged to make the quarrel of any one 
them the quarrel of them all. They rep 
sented the key industries of the coun 
and if they should all strike together, | 
result should theoretically be paralysis. 

In August, 1920, the threat of action 
that triple alliance was invoked with 
success that was highly encouraging. aT 
British socialist movement set up a Cot 
cil of Action, formed by the Trades Uni 
Council and the parliamentary Lal 
Party, to dictate to the British Gove 
ment—under the threat of universal st 
page—a complete neutrality in the w 
between Russia and Poland, and the Llo 
George government gave way. T 
year, 1921, however, saw the end 
premature combination. The miners 
tered upon a great strike. But, ona 
lamented ever after by the entire soe 
movement as Black Friday, the leade 
the railwaymen and the transport we 
refused to bring their men out. The 
not exist, in the loose organization | 
Trades Union Congress, any suprem 
thority which could order any affil 
union into a strike, whether or not i 
interests were involved. q 

In the meantime an important 8 
had developed in the ranks of interna 
socialism. The exultantly triumphant 
sheviks had inaugurated the Comm 
Internationale, with later an affiliated! 
nationale of Trades Unions, to which 
summoned the allegiance of the soe 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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(LEFT) 

“T HAD chronic indigestion and a breaking out on 
my face. I decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
After about two months I found that the eruptions 
had left my face. Now my indigestion has almost 
entirely disappeared. I look forward to meal time 

with pleasant expectancy.” 

Mrs. TRUMAN T. SmitH, Baltimore, Md. 


ealth Triumphant... 


They conquered clogged intestines— 

corrected skin and stomach disorders— 

found fresh vitality, new joy in living— 
through one simple food 


“T AM a traveling salesman but ill health flagged 
me at every crossing. I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Taking three cakes daily, I noticed 
a decided improvement. In three months I felt 
like a new man. All eruptions and distressing 
symptoms disappeared. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
rejuvenated me by curing my habitual constipa- 
tion.” Henry C. Donovan, Chicago, III. 


Pa “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
nse—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 


rkable fresh food. 


millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
cake invigorate the whole system. 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
isons of constipation. Where cathartics 
aly temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
itestinal muscles and makes them 
y and active. And day by day it re- 
new stores of energy. 


two or three cakes regularly every day 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from 
<e. For constipation especially, dissolve 
ke in hot water (not scalding) before 
st and at bedtime. Buy several cakes 
me—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
or two or three days. All grocers have 
mann’s Yeast. Start eating it today! 


let us send you a free copy of our 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
ch Dept. D-15, The Fleischmann Com- 
101 Washington Street, New York. 


“THREE years ago I had so much indigestion 
and constipation that I got terribly run 
down. A lady recommended Yeast. The con- 
stipation was relieved and I had much less 
trouble with gas. Now I am strong in every 
way.” IDABELLE BARLOw, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


“ABOUT a year ago I was run down. A friend 
suggested I try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so, 
taking two or three cakes a day. The result has 
been very satisfactory. I know that my physical 
condition is much improved and I expect to continue 
the use of Yeast. Now, more than ever, I can enjoy 
my vacations,” CHARLES W. Hortcamp, St. Louis, Mo. 


(LEFT) 
“TOR two years I suffered from skin eruptions. 
I tried several remedies without success. I 


began to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. In less than a 
month, I was surprised to find that the eruptions 
had disappeared. I strongly recommend Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for all ailments of the skin.”’ THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 

Victor GARCEAU, Sorel, Que. aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


(Continued from Page 80) 

parties and the trades-unions of Europe. 
Both in England and on the Continent that 
ultimatum was rejected. The Continental 
socialists were indignant at the treatment 
of all other than Bolshevik socialists in 
Russia. The British Labor Party, then 
firmly controlled by Ramsay MacDonald, 
who had quarreled with Lenine, was 
endeavoring to resuscitate—as it subse- 
quently did—the old Second Internation- 
ale. The British trades-unions remained 
affiliated with and the second most impor- 
tant element in the old International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions, which had been 
revived in 1919 and its headquarters 
transferred to Amsterdam. 

The Third— Moscow— Internationale, 
helped by Left-Wing British socialists, 
promptly concentrated on a campaign al- 
ternately to disrupt or to capture British 
trades-unionism. In this it had two clearly 
defined objectives: First, if possible, either 
to cause the withdrawal of the British 
unions from the rival Amsterdam Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, or through their 
agency to compel the amalgamation of that 
federation with the Internationale of Trades 
Unions, and thus to bring the whole or- 
ganized force of European labor under the 
control of the Third Internationale. Sec- 
ondly, to knock away the chief support 
from the moderate British parliamentary 
Labor Party and thus from the hated 
Second—Hamburg—Internationale, which 
was chiefly its creation. Not only the mem- 
bers of the numerically insignificant British 
Communist Party—founded in January, 
1921—but all those Left-Wing socialists 
who accepted at least advice from Moscow 
were urged to capture official positions in 
the trades-unions and ceaselessly to main- 
tain a virulent attack on MacDonaldism. 


Creating a General Staff 


Where they could not capture official 
posts they were to form nucleuses, and they 
were to goad the workers into a succession 
of unofficial strikes and thus discredit the 
orthodox trade-union leaders. Should this 
finally result in the splitting of British 
trades-unionism from top to bottom, they 
cheerfully faced this alternative. It would 
probably imply industrial chaos in Britain, 
and industrial chaos might prove their op- 
portunity. But they hoped, with not un- 
founded optimism, eventually to capture 
the trade-union machine unimpaired, and 
to use it, when the time came, for a politi- 
cal general strike which should not be under 
the control of the parliamentary Labor 
Party. 

Thus matters stood in the year 1924, 
when the Ramsay MacDonald government 
was in power. During that year Moscow 
gave definite organization to its insidious 
work within the trades-unions by launching 
what euphemistically termed itself the na- 
tional minority movement, to which not 
only avowed communists but Left-Wing 
socialists could and did belong. This minor- 
ity movement speedily became altogether 
disproportionately strong in the unions— 
the majority of whose members rarely 
troubled to attend lodge meetings—and 
managed to get a large number of its 
nominees into positions of authority. 

In September, 1924, at the moment when 
the MacDonald government was engaged 
in committing suicide, the Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Congress of the British Trades Unions 
met at Hull. It was presided over by Mr. 
A. A. Purcell, M.P. After some of the 
usual unimportant bickering between so- 
cialists and communists, late one afternoon 
resolutions were rushed through which gave 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress power to act as a general staff—in 
other words, gave it authority to call out 
the whole of the trades-unions in support 
of any one of them. Many times previously 
such a concentration of power had been 
proposed by the ardent revolutionaries 
whose slogan was One Big Union, but al- 
ways it had been refused. The leaders of 
the most important unions had consistently 
declined to agree to the abrogation of their 
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autonomy therein implied. But now— 
quite unostentatiously —the thing had hap- 
pened. The General Council of the T. U. C. 
had authority, whenever it chose, to order 
a general strike. 

The General Council of the T. U. C. had, 
indeed, acquired the power to call and con- 
trol a general strike, but it had not at the 
moment any plausible pretext for doing so. 
During the next few months its immediate 
policy was to assist in either disrupting the 
Amsterdam Federation of Trades Unions or 
bringing it under the command of Moscow. 
It was highly desirable that the Conti- 
nental trades-unions should assist their 
British brethren by strike action when the 
time arrived. 


The Next Step a Misstep 


Almost immediately thereafter an occa- 
sion for that General Council to test its 
newly won authority loomed up on the 
horizon. The Mining Association of Great 
Britain, the owners’ organization, gave 
notice to terminate on July thirty-first the 
existing agreements with their men and 
presented a schedule of the reductions in 
wages which would be in force after that 
date. The Miners’ Federation, speaking for 
the men, emphatically refused to accept 
those reductions. They refused also even to 
consider an extension of the seven-hour 
day, which had been worked since 1921, in 
lieu of a cut in wages. There was imme- 
diately a deadlock. 

This is not the place to attempt a full 
analysis of the bitter dispute in the basic 
British industry which has become world 
famous. It must, however, be summarized. 
It was obvious to all men that the British 
coal-mining industry was in a very bad 
way. Asa totality, it was losing money on 
every ton of coal produced. The reasons 
for this were hotly contested. In part, it 
would seem that it was due—in many of the 


older collieries—to antiquated methods of © 


management, to excessive multiplication of 
separately controlled enterprises in the 
same coal field, entailing a great waste of 
coal left in party walls, and a dispropor- 
tionate accumulation of overhead expenses, 
and finally to the retention in the industry 
of virtually worked-out and uneconomic 
collieries. In more recently exploited dis- 
tricts, with more modern equipment, the 
collieries were not only making profits but 
were erecting model cities for their workers 
which were in eloquent contrast to the ap- 
palling housing conditions in the older 
centers. 

Nevertheless, by the existing agreement 
the industry had to regard itself as a na- 
tional whole, and as a whole it was heading 
for bankruptcy. If this was a result, on the 
one hand, of inefficient or antiquated man- 
agement, it was also a result, on the other, 
distinctly contributed to by many of the 
miners themselves. So far back as 19138, 
Mr. A. J. Cook, since 1924 the secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, in a pamphlet en- 
titled The Miners’ Next Step, had advo- 
cated a deliberate ca’ canny and a forcing 
up of the cost of production in order so to 
bankrupt the industry as would enforce its 
nationalization—and there was plenty of 
evidence that these tactics had been con- 
sistently followed. Finally—and it was the 
most important factor—for generations the 
masters and men in the industry had de- 
veloped a quite mutual hostility to each 
other, which had grown into something like 
hatred. 

So far as the British public was con- 
cerned, it had small sympathy with the 
owners. They had profiteered grotesquely 
during the war and it was generally sus- 
pected that they were not averse now to 
bringing about such a deadlock as might 
result in nationalization—although they 
loudly protested their hostility to the idea— 
in other words, selling out a wasting asset 
to the nation. The harshly uncompromis- 
ing tone they adopted in the negotiations 
gave color to this suspicion. Per contra, an 
extremely well-managed propaganda from 
the other side induced a very general and 
even excessive compassion for the miner, 
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risking his life in the bowels of the earth for 
what were certainly very low rates of pay— 
rates that were made to look even lower 
than they actually were by the inclusion of 
the rates for the unskilled surfaee workers, 
all, of course, by definition miners. At the 
same time the British public was quite de- 
termined that it would not nationalize the 
mines; that the industry must find some 
way of itself adjusting its difficulties in a 
competitive world. 

Only toward the end of July, 1925, when 
the termination of the notices was drawing 
near, did the country wake up to the fact 
that a great crisis was imminent. Neither 
owners nor men had moved a step from 
their irreconcilable positions. The govern- 
ment intervened, vainly endeavoring to 
procure a mutual modification. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress found itself in possession of the 
opportunity to use its strength. It took up 
the case for the miners, excluding, with a 
pointed directness which caused no little 
resentment in the quarters affected, the 
orthodox political leaders of the Labor 
Party, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
immediate associates, from the negoti- 
ations. Their chief demand was for a goy- 
ernment subsidy to enable the industry to 
continue after July thirty-first, while mas- 
ters and men explored the possibilities of a 
settlement. But the whole socialist move- 
ment was uncompromisingly reiterating the 
slogan, Not a Cent Off the Pay, Not a 
Minute on the Day, and negotiations under 
those conditions were doomed to failure in 
advance. 

On the penultimate day, Mr. Baldwin 
announced that in no circumstances would 
the government grant a subsidy to relieve 
one industry at the expense of taxpayers in 
other scarcely less depressed industries. 
The General Council retorted with what 
was in effect—though not explicitly—the 
declaration of a general strike to come into 
effect on August first. A few hours later, to 
the astonishment of the country, Mr. Bald- 
win retracted his emphatic declaration. 
The government, he announced, proposed 
to convene at once a royal commission to 
report on the industry, and pending its 
findings would grant a subsidy, which must 
in any case expire on April 30, 1926. It 
was plain and obvious surrender to the 
threat of a general strike, and the whole 
country read it as such. 


Red Friday 


The reasons for that surrender are still 
obscure. Partly, perhaps, it was because 
Mr. Baldwin, whose policy throughout has 
been one, wherever possible, of industrial 
conciliation rather than of industrial strife, 
considered at the last moment that the 
subsidy would cost the country less than 
the strike, and hoped that feeling would die 
down and a settlement by agreement be- 
come possible. Partly, perhaps, it was be- 
cause at the last moment the government 
discovered that the official lists of volun- 
teer helpers, filed since the great strikes of 
1919 and 1921, had been destroyed while 
the socialist government was in power. 
Partly, perhaps, it was because—as was 
widely believed—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
implored Mr. Baldwin not to play into the 
hands of the extremists, but to grant a sub- 
sidy and leave him, MacDonald, to eject 
the red element from the Labor Party at 
the next conference, two months hence. 

Whatever the reason, the result was an 
obvious victory for the General Council of 
the T. U. C., and the whole socialist move- 
ment voiced its exultation. In an editorial, 
headed Red Friday, the Daily Herald, the 
socialist official newspaper, said: 


“It is the biggest victory the Labour 
Movement has won yet in the course of its 
history. . They’”’—the government— 
“have been forced to yield by the forces of 
Organised Labour. If it chooses, 
Labour can use this giant’s strength to gain 
everything on which its heart is set. 

So, successful in the first round of what ¥ill 
be a long tussle, Labour moves forward full 


nority movement. 


July 


of confidence and hope. Black 
now be forgotten. Red Friday has v 
it out.” $ 


It was equally obvious that the 
would, on the first convenient occas} 
used again. Every socialist speak 
organ in the country was at pains tc 
no doubt of it. On August sixteenth, 
night later, for example, three of thi 
personalities in the T. U. C. made 
speeches in which they openly anticipz 

The government, for its part, said 
ing. It promptly convened the coa 
mission, and it prepared, semi-offic) 
great nation-wide scheme of yol 
service for an emergency—the Org 
tion for the Maintenance of Supplies 
later familiarly known as the O. M. 
was crystal clear that sooner or ‘| 
would have to fight. | 

A few weeks later, at the b 
September, the next annual congr 
the Trades Unions was held at Se 
ough. The Trades Union Con 
comed a delegation of Russian Bolsl 
headed by M. Tomsky. It passed} 
tion after resolution which were all tl 
Russians could desire. Mr. MaeDc 
utter lack of control of the trade 
movement was made ostentatiously 
fest. The Trades Union Congress 0 
was an intoxicating triumph for | 


Biding Their Time 


The next week, however, at Liverp 
the annual congress of the official 
Party, the political leaders headed t 
MacDonald were politely givenas 
lar, if empty, victory. Mr. M 
moved for the exclusion of the co 
whether as a party or as individusg 
the Labor Party. Whatever other] 
this victory served—it was quite imp 
in practice to exclude communists fi 
local Labor Parties—it served t 
alarms of a British public which y 
coming seriously disturbed. And 
Mr. MacDonald and his friends 
sincere in their crusade against the 
guers who threatened them 
eclipse. 

Thus matters remained. The ¢ 
mission sat and received its witn 


promised subsidy to the coal 
The mine owners maintained 
their original position. The min 
ated their slogan of Not a Cent 
Minute More. Their secretary, Mr, 
Cook, continued to make prophe: 

struggle in May that would stage! 
manity. The whole socialist pres 
filled, week by week and month by n 


fight. The General Council of the T. 
remained silent and bided its tim 
ing itself only with again, in 
helping Moscow in a renewed a’ 
disrupt or capture the Amsterde 
national, with which it was still : 

In March the coal commission 
voluminously. Neither the mi 
nor the miners took any real notice 
report, though both gave it a 
amount of lip service. Both s 
stubbornly to their positions, 
perhaps secretly desiring a clash 
owners once more issued notices 
their original terms on the expira 
subsidy, April thirtieth. 

Once more, as the critical day 
near, the government interven 
stated that though it could not co 
any permanent subsidy, it would 
less continue it for a fortnight if 
reasonable probability of an 2 
within that time. The miners 
that the owners’ notices should 
drawn. The owners replied that tl 
not withdraw them without reli 
their legal standing under the 
agreement. 

On Friday, April thirtieth, work! 
ingly ceased in the coal fields. — 

(Continued on Page 87; 
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HE development of Frigidaire Electric 

Refrigeration has brought about a new 
type of kitchen architecture—more con- 
venient, more attractive, more efhcient— 
designed without the handicap of providing 
for an outside ice supply. 


Such a kitchen is illustrated above in per- 
spective and plan. It was the winner of 
first prize in a nation-wide architectural 
competition, in which plans submitted were 
judged by Miss Katherine A. Fisher, of 
Good Housekeeping, Miss Mabel Jewett 
Crosby, of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Messrs. Charles A. Schneider, James Wilson 
Thomas and John Henri Deeken, prominent 
and successful residence architects. 


And now we offer to the women of America 
a beautiful bound collection of the most 
interesting and valuable of these plans, 
together with the comments of the Jury of 


ieee Enon eat 


send you a book of 
Prize Winning 


equipped with Frigidaire 
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Kitchens 


Award. They contain many ingenious sug- 
gestions for time-saving and labor-saving 
kitchen arrangements. They show how the 
use of Frigidaire can greatly improve the 
plan of kitchens for new homes—and they 
show, too, how Frigidaire, installed in your 
own ice-box, can produce a remarkable 
transformation in the convenience and 
efhciency of your present kitchen. 


There is only one electric refrigerator named 
Frigidaire. It is a product of General 
Motors—made and guaranteed by Delco- 
Light Company, the world’s largest builder 
of electric refrigerators. There are more 
than 200,000 Frigidaires now in use. Any 
Frigidaire may be purchased on the GMAC 
deferred payment plan. 


Write today for the Frigidaire Kitchen Plan 
Book and the Frigidaire Catalog. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-192, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


ELECTRIC 


Frigidaire _ 


REFRIGERATION 


PACKAGE 
RECEIVER 
STORAGE FOR 


CANNED GOODS Et 


STOCK TABLE 
HOLE FOR 
GARBAGE 


SERVICE 
TABLE 


DINING ROOM 


The design shown here in both 
perspective and plan won the First 
Prize in the Frigidaire Archi- 


tectural Competition. It was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harry P. Braisted, 
of New Haven, Connecticut. 


This coupon will bring 
you the Frigidaire 
Kitchen Plan Book. 
Mail it today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-192, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me, without cost, the Frigid- 
aire Kitchen Plan Book and the Frigidaire 


ee 
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Beauty—safeouard 1 
4 = | 


Do as all the world is doing—preserve the natural 


loveliness, which even sunlight cannot rob of its 


charm, by following this proved rule in skin care 


BEAUTIFUL complexion lost is hard to call back 
again. A beautiful complexion safeguarded, and 
made more beautiful, is a simple matter in skin care. 


Women all over the world have found that to be 
true. The thousands of pretty skins you see everywhere 
today overwhelmingly prove the point. Nature’s way 
is the only true complexion insurance. 


Start by ending artificial ways in skin care. Follow 
natural ways as foremost skin authorities urge. The 
most widely advised skin care of today starts with the 
proved rule below. Just the simple rule of keeping the 
pores open, and the skin gently cleansed every day, 
with the soothing lather of Palmolive. 


Follow this rule for one weekR— 
Note then the changes in your skin 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. If 
your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge if you 


_-— 
— 


Pe aie 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the wrapper— 
_ it is never sold unwrapped 


Retail l O G 


oan Price 


wish. But never leave them on over night. They clog — 


the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfig- 
urements often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that millions 
let it do for their bodies what it does for their faces. Ob- 
tain a cake today. Then note what an amazing difference 
one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


July 17,19 
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ALMOLIVE is a beauty soap made solely for one purpose; 
to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap, and has supplanted French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the ‘‘imported”’ soap. 


Remember those facts when tempted to risk an unproved soap 
on your skin. 
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TOMATO \YITAMIN| 


- TQOLKS are mighty particular about 

balancing a financial account, but 

what about their health account where 
balanced eating is all important? 

Eat more tomatoes and Snider tomato 
products and you balance a serious 
shortage in many foods—the lack of 
vital vitamins. 

Snider’s Catsup, for example, is made 
from the food now known to lead all 
others in vitamins, that element which 
health demands. 


Sniders 


f°, TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Important booklet—free. For better health and appetite read the story 
\ of vitamins and tomatoes. Address Snider, 1020 So. Wabash: Ave., Chicago. 


s —vital for cook books 
as well as account books 


And the careful Snider process accom- 
plishes this very difficult result—by 
cooking and bottling the tomatoes the 
same day they are picked Snider is able 
to retain the rich supply of vitamins 
found in the fresh tomato. 

So here you have a good health reason 
as well as a good appetite reason to use 
more Snider’s Catsup at table and as a 
cooking flavoring. Order a bottle to- 
day of the old-time favorite that adds 
zest and adds vitamins. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
ncession asked of the miners by the coal 
mmission’s report was that they should 
least consider a temporary reduction of 
ges while the industry was being re- 
ganized. The Miners’ Federation flatly 
used to consider such reductions. There 
s therefore no real possibility of suecess- 
negotiation; but nevertheless negotia- 
ns continued, and the owners, under 
sssure from the government, withdrew 
ir demand that in future the industry 
yuld revert to the old system of district 
‘eements, based on local conditions, and 
y reluctantly agreed to negotiate once 
re on the basis of a national agreement. 
In that day was signed, but not issued, a 
al proclamation stating: ‘‘ Whereas the 
sent immediate threat of cessation of 
rk in coal mines does, in our opinion, 
stitute a state of emergency within the 
aning of the said [Emergency Powers, 
0) Act we do, by and with 
-advice of Our Privy Council, hereby 
lare that a state of emergency exists.’’ 
der that Emergency Powers Act, the 
rermment became invested with plenary 
vers whenever it chose to exercise them. 


Forestalling Blacklegs 


Nhe next day, Saturday, May first, the 
cutive committee of the Trades Union 
gress assembled in London, Mr. Ram- 
MacDonald being present. The first 
jlution passed was “‘to form the General 
incil of the T. U. C. into a general head- 
ters for the present dispute. All ne- 
lations arising out of the dispute, and all 
elopments and questions of policy and 
ninistrative action will be done on the 
livided responsibility of this central 
ly.’ The proceedings were strictly pri- 
e, but at the termination of them the 
3s was informed that the General Coun- 
had decided to call a general strike, 
inning on Monday midnight, if a settle- 
it of the miners’ dispute had not been 
shed by that time. A schedule of the 
les immediately affected also was issued. 
‘hese trades were: Transport, including 
affiliated unions connected with trans- 
t—that is, railways, sea transport, 
ks, wharves, harbors, canals, road 
sport, railway repair shops, and con- 
‘tors for railways, and all unions con- 
ted with the maintenance of them, or 
h equipment, manufacturing, repairs, 
groundsmen employed in connection 
n air transport; printing trades, includ- 
the press; productive industries, iron 
steel, metal and heavy chemicals; 
ding trade, except those engaged in 
sing schemes and hospital work; elec- 
ity and gas—power, but not light, to be 
off. 


t was recommended that food services 
uld be left alone. Incitement to disor- 
was strongly deprecated. 
inally the General Council directed 
t ‘the trades unions concerned shall take 
s to keep a daily.register to account for 
ry one of their members. It should be 
le known that any workers called upon 
ease work should not leave their own 
rict, and by following another occupa- 
r the same occupation in another dis- 
, blackleg their fellow worker.’’ This 
cated a very shrewd apprehension of 
al temper of their own rank and file, 
f what actually later did occur. It 
nnounced that the leaders concerned 
mmediately telegraphed the strike or- 
© their respective districts. 
his final moment, however, so eagerly 
ipated by the Left-Wing section, the 
Council was by no means unani- 
in its enthusiasm for extreme meas- 
It contained men like Mr. J. H. 
as, the immensely powerful secretary 
National Union of Railwaymen, who 


led his dislike for the general strike. 
e to turn the General Council from 
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face with the community at large. There- 
fore the General Council officially advised 
the government that they had taken over 
the conduct of the dispute, and that they 
“held themselves available at any moment 
should the government desire to discuss the 
matter further”’; they made no reference 
to their orders for the general strike. 

Mr. Baldwin immediately invited their 
representatives to meet him. Conversa- 
tions, fruitless but not definitely hopeless, 
continued until after midnight and were ad- 
journed until nine P.M. on Sunday night. 
Once more the continuation of the subsidy 
was demanded. Mr. Baldwin stated that 
before granting it he must receive assur- 
ances that the miners would be prepared to 
negotiate on the basis of the report of the 
commission, and particularly with regard 
to the view of the commission that some 
reduction of the highest paid men’s wages 
was indispensable if the seven-hour day was 
to be retained. But neither on the Satur- 
day nor when conversations were resumed 
at nine P.M. on Sunday could he obtain such 
assurances. The conversations therefore 
temporarily ceased. 

In the meantime, authorized or unau- 
thorized—the matter has never been made 
clear—someone had pressed the button. 
The whole socialist movement had never 
made any secret of its intention, when the 
great moment arrived, to shut down the 
entire “‘capitalist”’ press. Thus they hoped 
on the one hand to make it extremely diffi- 
cult for the government to issue its orders 
and to mobilize the community against 
them; and on the other hand they hoped, 
profiting by the complete annihilation of all 
reliable news, to excite the masses by fan- 
tastic rumors. 

It was with shrewd calculation that they 
had included the silencing of the press in 
their strike orders for Monday night. But 
on that Sunday evening the London mem- 
bers of the printers’ union took premature 
action. They objected to the editorials pre- 
pared for the Monday morning issue of 
several of the London newspapers, and in 
the case of the Daily Mail—whose subse- 
quently famous leader For King and 
Country, though emphatically against the 
strike, was certainly not provocative—they 
refused to allow the paper to be produced. 


Proclamation of Emergency 


At midnight this significant news reached 
the cabinet. For a long time past the gov- 
ernment could have had no illusions as to 
the real nature of the crisis which had been 
forced on it. This was unmistakably the 
first shot in a long-prepared battle. It im- 
mediately terminated the negotiations, 
sending to the T. U. C. a letter which 
stated: 

‘*Since the discussions which have taken 
place . . it has come to the knowledge 
of the government not only that specific in- 
structions have been sent under the au- 
thority of the executive of trades-unions.. . 
directing their members to carry out a gen- 
eral strike on Tuesday next but that overt 
acts have already taken place, including 
gross interference with the freedom of the 
press. Such action involves a challenge to 
the constitutional rights and freedom of the 
nation. His Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, before it can continue negotiations, 
must require from the Trades Union Com- 
mittee both a repudiation of the actions re- 
ferred to that have already taken place and 
an immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal of the instructions for a general 
strike.”’ 

The T. U. C. replied at length and eva- 
sively. It did not repudiate the alleged ac- 
tions, but denied knowledge of them, and 
declined to withdraw the strike notices. 
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The next day the government issued its 
Royal Proclamation of Emergency, and 
contemptuously ignored the effrontery of 
the T. U. C.’s offer to “undertake the dis- 
tribution of food supplies’’—in other words, 
to control them. Volunteers began to form 
in queues at newly opened government re- 
cruiting offices. The London evening 
papers were successively shut down by 
their printing staffs, resolute not to allow 
the government’s various announcements 
to appear. The fight—craved for and plot- 
ted for during half a generation by the 
ardently militant socialists who believed 
that a general strike ‘‘ would bring capital- 
ism to its knees in a very few weeks’’; more 
and more dreaded as an eventual but dis- 
astrous certainty by the bulk of the na- 
tion—was on. 

Outside the socialist ranks, which rallied 
as one man, a small percentage, indeed, of 
people with liberal and radical opinions 
condemned the precipitanecy with which 
the government had terminated the ne- 
gotiations. The overwhelming majority 


emphatically approved the firmness of the | 


government in refusing further to negotiate 
until the orders for the general strike were 


- unconditionally withdrawn. They consti- 


tuted a challenge to which no government 
could submit and continue to survive. 


From Blind Obedience 


This article is concerned only with ana- 
lyzing’ the causes and results of the conflict; 
it does not propose to detail the incidents 
which filled almost every newspaper in 
the world. But it is essential that the 
general situation when the strike broke out 
should be clearly defined. The Trades 
Union Congress, partly in alarm at the 
popular reaction their policy had imme- 
diately provoked, partly as a measure of 
tactics, loudly proclaimed from the begin- 
ning that the strike was purely industrial 
and not directed against the constitution. 
Should it succeed there would, of course, be 
plenty of opportunity for giving it an ex- 
pressed political purpose; pretexts in plenty 
could be adduced. 

The strike was directed not against any 
group or groups of employers, but specifi- 
cally against the government itself. There 
was, indeed, an industrial dispute—by the 
action of the T. U. C. now eclipsed in a 
greater issue—between the mine owners 
and the miners; a dispute in which the 
owners received no sympathy whatever 
from the public, and the miners received 
fully as much as was their due. In all the 
other industries thus suddenly paralyzed 
there was neither dispute nor even discon- 
tent. They were all working under agree- 
ments which had not yet expired, trade was 
slowly reviving, for the first time the un- 
employment totals had dropped below the 
milion mark, the cost-of-living figures were 
gradually but surely improving. 

The whole of the membership of the 
trades-unions faithfully obeyed the order to 
strike on the morning of May fourth. But 
they did not do so because they had any 
quarrel with their employers. They obeyed 
because, for generations past, loyalty to 
their unions had been inculcated into them 
as the supreme loyalty; a large minority, 
indeed, obeyed with openly expressed reluc- 
tance, and many of them with tears in their 
eyes. Their opinion had never been asked, 
their wishes never consulted. They knew 
themselves to be wrecking valuable agree- 
ments which might not easily be renewed. 
In any case, they were plunging themselves 
and their families into destitution and want. 
Almost a half of them were not even social- 
ists. They obeyed, true to their allegiance 
to those who might be in control of the 
machine. 

What the nation did not know—what 
even the socialist leaders did not know— 
was the extent to which the industrial 
masses were permeated with revolutionary 
feeling and would provide the spontaneous 
uprising upon which a section of them were 
counting. 

This was soon to be revealed. The strike, 
from the second day, began to fail, as it was 
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A warm home to live in— 


—Without shoveling — or 
ashes —or deliveries — or 
any “furnace tending” 


Not even a glance at the 


heating plant for weeks 


at a time! 


Free yourself, next winter and every 
winter thereafter, from incessant fur- 
nace-tending. 

Efficient gas heating plants—designed 
and built solely for burning gas fuel— 
and the lower gas rates granted by 
many gas companies—have brought 
absolute freedom from all heating cares 
well within reach of most home owners. 


Write for booklet on house-heating. 
THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17853 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in 26 Principal Cities 
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at yesterdays perfection 


How perfect we thought the automobile of 1906—when the 
world was 20 years younger! But we who know the luxuri- 
ous cars of today, now smile at its obvious discomforts and 
shortcomings, just as we may well smile at the wonderful 
improvements in certain important parts of the automobile 
itself. 

Consider the gasket. The Fitzgerald Never-Leak Gasket 
of today is as big an improvement over the old style open- 
edge gasket as is the 1926 automobile over the best car of 
20 years ago. And for the same reason. Fitzgerald’s 20 
years’ experience in manufacturing gaskets has resulted in 
a master product. 


THE NEVER-LEAK GASKET 


is a bound-edge gasket constructed under our exclusive 
patent—far superior to gaskets without this bound-edge 
feature. In a Never-Leak Gasket all edges, including the 
outside edges, are copper bound. It is further reinforced 
by a laminated copper steel insert which gives it all the 
advantages of copper plus the tensile strength and heat- 
resisting qualities of steel. 

A Never-Leak Gasket, properly applied, will not blow 
out. It hugs the cylinder head so closely that no leakage 
of gas is possible—it is built for long life, priced fairly, and 
made so much better that it has won the preference of pro- 
gressive repairmen everywhere. 

Demand a NEVER-LEAK for your car and end all loss 
of power by gas leakage. Every Never-Leak Gasket is sold 
with a guarantee that, properly applied, it will give perfect 
service until it is necessary to remove the cylinder head for 
other causes. 

Any of the better garages can fit your car with a Never- 
Leak today—there’s a size for every standard make of car, 
truck or tractor. 


It pays to seek a Never-Leak 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


NEVER-LEAK. 
Cylinder Head Gaskets 
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bound to fail. Apart from the great reser- 
voir of previously unemployed labor, those 
who had plotted it had overlooked two fac- 
tors which made their success impossible— 
the immense recent increase in privately 
owned motor vehicles, and the radio. Five 
times a day news was broadcast, and the 
announcements of the government reached 
millions of anxious listeners. Five times a 
day, in hundreds of thousands of working- 
class homes, the cheap crystal set an- 
nounced the lengthening list of railroad 
services, the steadily progressive resump- 
tion of trolley car and omnibus routes with 
volunteer drivers, the vast road-transport 
organization for the distribution of food, 
and last but not least, the absolute quiet in 
the country as a whole. 

This was an impressive fact. Whether 
the promoters of the strike were pleased at 
being thus taken at their word, the great 
mass of the strikers obeyed meticulously 
the instructions of the General Council to 
refrain from any action which might justify 
the action of the police. It was conspicu- 
ously evident that revolutionary ardor was 
utterly lacking in them. 

The communists, indeed, worked fever- 


| ishly to provoke trouble, and did in fact 


here and there create disturbances by hooli- 
gan mobs; but few genuine trades-unionists 
were in those mobs, composed for the most 
part of street-corner boys, petty criminals 
and the riffraff of the population. So far 
from being revolutionary, thousands of the 
strikers put on their wartime medals to 
evidence their loyalty to the state, and in 
at least one place a football match, Strikers 
versus Police, was arranged and amicably 
played. 

Moreover, the strikers were beginning to 
enroll themselves, as the T. U. C. itself had 
feared, as government volunteer workers in 
areas other than their own. At one of the 
London centers, to give a typical example, 
after the first three days, workingmen vol- 
unteers outnumbered those of the upper 
and middle classes, and increased in the 
last three days of the strike to between 80 
and 90 per cent of the total. Each of those 
men was questioned, and it was officially 
ascertained that approximately half that 
number were strikers eluding the strike 
pickets in their own districts. 

By the fourth day the General Council 
of the T. U. C.—never thoroughly unani- 
mous—was despairing of success. More: 
than 1700 trains had run the previous day. 
The government was still enrolling special 
constables by tens of thousands. Never- 
theless, the council decided to give the screw 
another turn, and it issued urgent orders to 
the railway and transport unions to allow 
no transport of foodstuffs without the T. 
U. C.’s permits—which, issued, were to be 
withdrawn and revised—and particularly 
to prevent the removal of foodstuffs from 
the docks and cold stores. 


When the Worm Turns 


With a shortage of food, the situation 
might easily yet become acute—in revolu- 
tionary parlance, ripe. The position was 
especially precarious in London, where, 
from the beginning of the strike, great mobs 
of strikers and others—technically pick- 
ets—had prevented access to the docks and 
to where retailers’ stocks of flour and meat 
were running low. The following day, how- 
ever, the government instituted a regular 
service of great convoys to and from the 
docks under such powerful military escort 
as made any attempt at interference not 
only impossible but unthinkable, and that 
hope vanished. 

The next day, Sunday, it was broadcast 
by the government that more than 106,000 
railwaymen, out of a total of 700,000, had 
returned to work. On the Monday this 
tendency manifested itself—not on a large 
scale, but sufficient to be significant—all 
over the country. Everywhere men had 
begun to dribble back, and everywhere 
services were steadily increased. The soli- 
darity which was at once the boast and the 
hope of the socialists was obviously dis- 
integrating. In a few more days, at this 
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rate, the General Council would no long 
have a strike to direct. It decided to ma 
one more effort. For the Tuesday it eal] 
out what was termed the second 
engineering, shipbuilding and other fac 
workers not hitherto affected. The reg 
produced consternation. About 75 per 
of those workers flatly refused to obey 
remained at work. The offices of the’ 
C. that night saw troubled men gat 
together in recriminatory conclave. 

For some days past, mediators heade 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who had been ¢ é 
man of the coal commission, and who e 
phasized that he was acting on his oy 
initiative and could not in any way bi 
the government, had been trying to find 
formula for the renewal—when the tij 
arrived—of negotiations in the coal d 
pute. That night, when the messagi 
defeat came pouring in, the General C 
cil sat to consider a memorandum fro! 
Herbert Samuel, embodying such a for 
It was flatly rejected by the representa 
of the Miners’ Federation, but was a 
in principle by the General Council, 
to find a plausible way out, and it t 
upon abandoned the miners’ cause ami 
exchange of angry words. 


An Unconditional Surrend ; 


The next morning, at twelve o’clod 
General Council—minus the miners—¢ 
in a body upon Mr. Baldwin at 10 Doy 
Street. Through its spokesman, Mr. } 
the chairman, it announced that the 
eral strike was to be terminated fo 
It was unconditional surrender. Ther 
no discussion even of terms. The 
Council merely “‘hoped that negotie 
in the mining dispute may proceed 
manner which will bring about a sat 
tory settlement.” d 

It is true that, immediately they retu 
to their headquarters, they issued thr 
their own special strike newspaper as 
ment which implied they had termina’ 
the strike on conditions. The gover 
however, the same day twice bro 
via the radio, the verbatim stenograp! 
report of the General Council’s inter 
with the Prime Minister. The entire ¢ 
try was made aware, beyond the s 
doubt, that the great general strike 
was to “bring capitalism to its knees 
ended in what one of the most pro 
of the miners’ leaders bitterly but 
rately termed abject surrender. 

The government had won a comple 
victory. It remained to see what 
would make of it. One outstanding r 
of the struggle had been to make Mr 
win the most popular man in the 
Isles. If at the commencement 
strike there was a tendency to repr 
him with some acrimony for having faile 
after the expenditure of £23,000,000 on 
subsidy—to avert the catastrophe, 
the crisis his calmness, his moderati 
his quiet firmness of purpose had be 
only the greatest asset the governme 
sessed but a revelation to the entire coi 
try, socialists and nonsocialists alike. _ 

It was immediately made evident thi 
the same qualities of sobriety were 
tate the peace. That night, when the 
of Britain was awed and thrilled 
sense of deliverance comparable o 
that of November 11, 1918, Mr. Bal 
sent out a simply worded but dignified? 
sage by radio in which, after restating 
constitutional principle for which the go 
ernment had fought, he said: 

“Our business is not to triumph 01 
those who have failed in a mistak 
tempt. It is rather to rally them to 
as a whole in an attempt to resto 
well-being of the nation.” 

The same note of chivalrous abst 
from all vindictiveness, of refusal to 
nize the hostility of classes in the to 
the nation, was struck in a message irl 
the King, also broadcast that night: 

“To my people: The nation has 
passed through a period of extreme 4 
iety. It was today announced tha 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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ONG before the Wild West ever 
lost its wildness, there were 
Horton Washing Machines. Hor- 
ton history, in fact, goes back to 
the first of all washing machines, 
itself a Horton. 


That maiden Horton was built 
in 1871—years before Bell gave the 
world the telephone, and Edison 
the incandescent lamp! 


Fifty-five years have passed— 
2860 Washdays! A great industry 
has grown up around Horton, the 
leader, whose leadership may best be 
expressed by the fact that the sales 
of Horton Washers and Ironers 
are sweeping ahead three times 
faster than the total sales of the 
whole industry! 


It takes an extraordinarily good 
product to win and hold good will 
throughout 55 years. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING 
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Perhaps in the beginning, this 
Good Will toward Horton Wash- 
ers and Ironers was inspired mainly 
by sentiment —the natural regard of 
the liberated for the liberator. But 
each passing year has unfailingly 
raised Horton higher and _ higher 
in the good graces of the public. 


Horton Washers and Ironers 
are bought by women in local stores, 
just as other household necessities 
are bought—not sold by high-sala- 
ried crews of traveling salesmen 
calling from home to home. 


Store-to-home distribution is not 
only natural, but economical. Thus 
can Horton expend extra care and 
quality in making superior Washers 
and Ironers. 


When left to their own choice, 
if not hurried into buying, most 
women inevitably pick out a Horton. 
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‘Chosts of 
the Past” 


The horse-drawn cab is today nearly as ob- 
solete as the chariot driven so “‘furiously”’ 
by the original Jehu. The modern business 
man calls a motor cab. 


Mopping and hand scrubbing are just as 
surely being supplanted by electric scrub- 
bing. The FINNELL Electric Floor Ma- 
chine will scrub cleaner and far more eas- 
ily than hand methods. It will wax and 
polish, too—wood, linoleum, tile, cork, etc. 
It has proved a time and money saver for 
thousands of business concerns, large and 
small. Several models—a right type for 
every size, kind and condition of floor. 

FREE BOOKLETS! “Your Questions 
Answered by Users,” for business con- 
cerns and institutions. If interested in 
the new FINNELL Polisher and Scrub- 


ber for household use, ask for booklet, 
“Beautiful Floors.’’ Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 

107 Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 
Floor machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities of U.S. A. 

Foreign Agencies: 

Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1, England 
Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Note to the Public! When you see clean 
floors, remember that “Clean Floors re- 
flect clean management, clean methods, 

clean business.” 
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general strike had been brought to an end. 
At such a moment, it is supremely impor- 
tant to bring together all my people to 
confront the difficult situation which still 
remains. Let us forget whatever 
elements of bitterness the events of the 
past few days may have created, only re- 
membering how steady and how orderly 
the country has remained, though severely 
tested, and forthwith address ourselves to 
the task of bringing into being a peace 
which will be lasting, because, forgetting 
the past, it looks only to the future with the 
hopefulness of a united people.” 

The situation was indeed still difficult. 
The strikers, and even their leaders, seem 
to have imagined that once the strike was 
called off they could forthwith troop back 
to the work they had so brusquely quit. 
They were startled and dismayed to find 
that this was by no means the case. In the 
transport industry particularly, thousands 
of men had been newly engaged under the 
distinct promise, backed by the govern- 
ment, that their interests should be safe- 
guarded. Orders had been canceled in every 
industry, and there was no longer immediate 
employment for the full pre-strike staffs. 


Nonvindictive Victory 


Finally, there was practically no trade- 
union agreement which had not been broken, 
and the employers were naturally deter- 
mined not to reéngage their men until new 
agreements had been entered into. The 
railwaymen, the transport workers and the 
dockers, on the other hand, all declared 
vehemently that they would continue on 
strike unless and until the whole of the 
strikers were reinstated. At first it looked 
as if the general strike had merely dis- 
solved into a number of individual strikes 
in the vital services. 

Speedily, however, under the inspiration 
of the government, which declared that it 
would not tolerate any employer or group 
of employers using this virtual breakdown 
of trades-unionism to impose upon their 
workpeople less favorable terms of employ- 
ment than those prevailing before the 
strike, negotiations in all the important in- 
dustries were initiated. The trade-union 
leaders then realized that not only had 
they by their own act destroyed the stand- 
ing of their unions with the employers 
but they and all their members found 
themselves personally and individually lia- 
ble for damages and breach of contract, in 
as much as—and the principle had been 
solemnly affirmed in a legal judgment dur- 
ing the strike—a general strike was illegal, 
contrary to law and not covered by the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 

It was obviously not to the advantage of 
the country, however, that the trades- 
unions should disappear. All the great 
industries were accustomed to rely upon 
them for the making of collective contracts 
with their workpeople. One after the 
other, all the big unions hastened to 
conclude settlements, all modeled on the 
new agreement between the railways and 
the railwaymen’s unions. That agreement, 
although studiously nonvindictive, was 
eloquent of the plight in which trades- 
unionism found itself: 


1. Those employes of the railway com- 
panies who have gone out on strike to be 
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taken back to work as soon as traffic offers 
and work can be found for them. [This ut- 
terly abandoned the claim of the railway- 
men to go back all together or not at all.] 

2. The trades-unions admit that in call- 
ing a strike they have committed a wrong- 
ful act against the companies and agree 
that the companies do not, by reinstate- 
ment, surrender their legal right to claim 
damages arising out of the strike from 
strikers and others responsible. 

3. The Unions undertake: 

a. Not again to instruct their mem- 
bers to strike without previous nego- 
tiations with the companies. 

b. To give no support of any kind 
to any of their members who take any 
unauthorized action. 

ce. Not to encourage supervisory 
employes in the special class to take 
part in any strike. 

4. The companies intimate that arising 
out of the strike it may be necessary to re- 
move certain persons to other positions, but 
no such person’s salary or wages will be re- 
duced. 

5. The settlement shall not extend to 
persons who have been guilty of violence or 
intimidation. 


The settlement between the London 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and 
the printers’ unions had three significant 
clauses: 


1. There shall be no interference with 
the contents of newspapers owned by mem- 
bers of this association. 

3. There shall be no interference by 
members of the unions with the manage- 
ment of businesses, or with the right of the 
management to employ, promote or dis- 
charge members of the staffs. 

5. The strict observance of agreements 
in the newspaper trades shall be regarded 
as a matter of honor affecting each individ- 
ual employer or employe. 


When the Unions Struck Out 


The full effect of the defeat upon British 
trades-unionism cannot yet be measured. It 
is certain that in the days following the col- 
lapse the unions had to employ special ora- 
tors to harangue their members in the 
street and to exhort them to remain within 
the unions—and these orators received a 
very severe heckling from their audiences. 
The whole movement was in chaotic dis- 
order—a disorder which can be inferred 
from a manifesto that was issued by the 
General Council of the T. U. C.'on May 
nineteenth: 


“The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress desires to urge upon its 
affiliated unions and their representatives 
not to be led into public controversy by 
statements on the part of those who for 
political, personal or other motives seek to 
make capital out of the policy of the coun- 
cil in relation to the recent strike. 

“While such unwarranted terms as ‘sur- 
render,’ ‘betrayal’ and so on are being ap- 
plied to the General Council’s decision to 
terminate the strike, the council has been 
guided in its policy by its knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances, the purpose for 
which the strike was called, and the respon- 
sibility that it holds to the trade-union 
movement as a whole. 
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“The council will take the oppo 
to justify that policy to the authori 
which its mandate was received, ar 
ference of the responsible executiy 
affiliated unions has already hb 
ranged.” 


€ 
. 


It may safely be prophesied tha 
conference the General Council w 
more occupied in explaining why 
the strike than why it terminated i 
the point of view of labor, it accor 


precisely nothing, except to fling tho; 


of men out of employment for ani 
period. It certainly did not help th 
The moment the strike was calle 
government took up the negotia 
actly at the point where they cea: 
result, from the trade-union st 
was summed up by Mr. Frank 
secretary of the Miners’ Internati 
the predecessor of Mr. A. J. Cook 
tary of the Miners’ Federation. | 
lie statement he said: 

“This disaster, for such will beit 
tion for many a long year, arises 
noticeable disposition in recent ye 
away from economic facts. . . 
episode may not be remembered by 
Here there was no Black Friday, 
Friday, only a Gray Fortnigh 
which the trade-union efforts of hi 
tury crumbled before our very ey: 


Slogans Across the Se 


The great strike cost Britain an in 


amount of money and a great 
But, all things considered, the 
weighed the loss. Had it done no 
demonstrate—as it did conclusivel 
the great industrial masses were no 
tionary, but on the contrary singul 
pervious to revolutionary suggesti 


time of great crisis, the strike would 


been: worth while. 


The revolutior 


whether they call themselves comm 
or Left-Wing socialists, have learner 
nitely that Britain is not Russia, ani 


there is no patent short way, as the 
believed, to spring revolution upo 
have learned not only that the d 
bourgeoisie is singularly quick an 
tent to protect itself, but, wha 
more disconcerting to them, th 
workers of Britain have not the lea 
to make a revolution. 
The great mass of the nation 
gained confidence in itself. From ‘ 
of the country to the other, it feel 
long-standing menace has been 1 
defeated. Characteristically it 3 


vindictiveness, but rather a chiv) 


sympathy for the strikers who w 
astrously misled. Thereis a conspi¢i 
sence of any tendency to take ad 
the prostration of trades-unionis 
the standards of life of the work 
Quite the contrary. Even before 
industrial Britain—employers 
ployed alike—had begun to awa 
secret of American prosperity. 
strike, employers and employed 
beginning timidly to whisper the 
slogan of Highest Possible W: 
Highest Possible Production. V. 


unless the signs are altogether dece 


they will be shouting it in un 
Britain will once more begin to m 
ward to the restored prosperity of 
and united people. 
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tragic sacrifice of more than 15,000 lives. 
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stupor; it was the attitude of a 
to sensation, and it was the pos- 
man fallen in death. 

der,’ said Antony, suddenly 
_ He went to his knees beside the 
an. He moved slowly, pressed on by 
cessity for action, but knowing not 
o do. The creaking of feet on the 
arquet flooring of an inner room gave 
scue. He leaped up, ran to the pis- 
atched it up, and charged into the 
yhence had come the sound of foot- 
The feet were running now, fleeing; 
ard them pounding through the 
1. He heard the reverberation of a 
natched open and flung back into 
He bolted into a private hall, 
1 about, and found the pantry that 
rough a kitchen into the service hall 
house. 

sprang to the outer door of the 
1, yanked it open, and jumped into 
k service hall. He halted now, look- 
looking down, listening. Had the 
ed up the stairs, thinking to escape 
eroofs? Had he darted down there 
an exit from the cellar? Where— 


as said that he did not know whom 
following, did not think to guess. It 
mable to believe him in that. 

nt scuffling as of feet came up to him 
a the stair well and decided him; he 
limself recklessly downward, nego- 
the steps three or fourat atime. The 
d gone down—a long start secured 
» murderer would lose himself in the 
ing street. 

as at the head of the last flight when 
looming before him the bulky shape 
liceman in uniform. 

st have gone up,” ejaculated An- 
theeling. 

it!’ cried the officer. “Halt or I’ll 
’ 

sre’s a man been killed upstairs!’’ 
l where are you running from? 
ver that gun! Quick! Now come 
¢ upstairs.” 

go my arm.” 

yer mind about your arm. Walk 
1ead, young fellow. Up you go!”’ 
climbed the stairs that Antony had 
led so hastily. The service door to 
ent 4-A was still open. They en- 


2 was a cheerfully excited group in 
er, with additions arriving. 

it’s him!’’ exclaimed the West In- 
Ilboy. 

ow him?”’ asked the officer. 

e do. He come in and said he’d 
ie in blood if I didn’t fetch him to 
illon’s apartment. Yes, sah! And 
was fetching the lady down that he 
ying after, he sneaks upstairs and 
‘bash in the door. Yes, sah, that’s 


_you see that pistol on him?”’ 

ouldn’t be certain sure it was that 
il lethal weapon,” said the colored 
Nscientiously. ‘‘Must have had a 
‘ith him, though. Yas, sah, he had 
5 can’t be no reasonable doubt of 


_you see the pistol?” 

st have seen it, sah. Yes, sah!” 
‘owed a woman to the apartment 
gun,” said the policeman, drawing 
otebook. 

en,’ said Antony disgustedly, 
make a blamed fool out of yourself 
¢, will you, officer? Are you trying 
2 I shot this man?” 

0 is he?” said the officer, gesturing 
the dead man with his head. 

the tenant, name of Mallon, sah,” 
West Indian. 

w him?” he jerked out at Antony 


down on Third Avenue this 
for the only time in my life,’’ said 
earily. ‘‘I thought the name was 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“Was anybody else in this flat?’’ asked 
the policeman. 

“Less’n a man came about two o'clock,” 
said the West Indian. “Man in a brown 
overcoat and big collar turned up to hide 
him. Must have walked down.” 

“And who was the woman?” 

“Never seen her before. Friend of the 
prisoner, he said.’ 

“Who was she?” 

“What’s the difference?’”’ said Antony. 
“Let’s go around to the station house, for 
Christmas’ sake, and get this thing straight- 
ened out. I got to get back to my work.” 


I 


ie THE Hotel Abernathy a poker game 
was in session ina private room. The Ab- 
ernathy was even at that time asecond-class 
hotel, comfortable, easy-going, its high nap 
worn off, patronized by traveling salesmen 
and buyers, the residence of well-fixed 
bachelors who weren’t too particular. It 
had had its young flush of fashion and fas- 
tidiousness, and had still before it the dis- 
reputable old age that ordinarily completes 
the life cycle of metropolitan hotels. 

This poker game was an Abernathy in- 
stitution, beginning at the stroke of eight 
P.M. and cashing in its chips at two o’clock 
in the morning. It was a stiff little game 
for those days, chips selling at two hundred 
dollars a stack, and had its own devoted 
clientele, made up of fifteen or twenty sub- 
stantial New Yorkers, each man coming 
religiously on his day certain or being re- 
quired to apologize for not leading a regu- 
lar life. 

Among these devoted men was Coun- 
selor Ambrose Hinkle—the famous Little 
Amby of the Criminal Courts. On his 
nights for card playing, he arrived at eight, 
stayed until two, went down into the bar 
and drank just two ponies of Napoleon 
brandy and walked up Broadway to the 
Knickerbocker. 

He read the morning paper in bed until 
his last cigar went out in his mouth; he 
had a professional love for method and 
orderly ways. 

Three diamond rings flashed from the 
hand that he put forth to draw in his cards; 
he loved fine gems and wore a row of them. 
There was mute evidence to Little Amby’s 
prestige in New York’s underworld; it is 
doubtful that another New Yorker of the 
time could have long combined a habit of 
wearing two thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds with a habit of walking on two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning Broadway. Holdup 
men and their spotters—loafing in hotel 
lobbies, sitting at cabaret tables, drifting 
through gambling hells—looked at those 
gems as knowingly as any lapidary, and 
tactfully ignored them, for their wearer was 
Little Amby. 

A frown was on his narrow face this eve- 
ning; his black eyes glanced aside unkindly 
at a fellow who stood by his chair and dis- 
tracted him from the game by apologetic 
but persistent whispering. The fellow was 
one of his runners, one of the gang of busi- 
ness getters that worked for him in station 
houses and police courts and the waiting 
rooms of hospitals. 

“Did you try to get Cohen?” snapped 
Little Amby for the second time. He 
shrugged his narrow shoulders and stood 
up. ‘‘ Matter of business,” he said. ‘Back 
in an hour.” 

He went out into the lobby and to a tele- 
phone booth and called up the Night Court. 
‘“Mike there?’’ he said. “Tell him it’s 
Hinkle. Mike? Hello. I’ll be up 
there right away for the hearing in the 
Castano case—that homicide this afternoon 
over on the West Side. Have it ready for 
me, will you?”’ 

He went out into Broadway and caught a 
cab and rode to the Night Court. 

It may have been by chance that the 
clerk called “Antony Castano!’”’ when 
Little Amby appeared in the center aisle of 
the court room. 
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Antony, sitting beside a police custodian 
and watching the mill of justice working 
overtime—with a speed that appalled him, 
now that he was part of its grist—rose to 
his feet and obeyed the official pull on his 
sleeve; he walked to the counsel table be- 
low the judge. The judge glanced down at 
Antony and turned away, resuming a low- 
voiced but cheerful conversation with a 
friend who sat beside him on the dais. 

Antony felt a light slap on the back and 
looked aside and down and saw Little 
Amby. 

“You big son-of-a-gun,’’ said Little 
Amby. ‘‘Where do you get off to use a 
gun? A little fellow like me, now—do you 
speak English, Tony?” 

“Certainly,” said Antony—pronouncing 
it “‘Soit’nly,” and establishing by that his 
native birth. ‘‘Are you the lawyer? Lis- 
ten, they’re not going to try me for murder 
right away, are they?” 

“Don’t worry, son. This hearing is all to 
the good. I'll let it go far enough to find 
out what they have on you, and then I’ll 
stop it.” 

“They'll let me tell how it happened, 
won’t they?” 

“They would—but I won’t. We might 
change our mind about how it happened 
before we go to trial downtown,” said Little 
Amby with a wink. “Stop worrying, 
Tony; you got a lawyer now.”’ And to the 
judge he said in a loud voice, “If Your 
Honor pleases.” 

The judge looked down. ‘Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Hinkle,’’ he said; and he beck- 
oned. When Little Amby stepped upon 
the platform and leaned over the desk, the 
judge said, ‘‘ Meet the great Little Amby, 
Otto. Mr. Krauter’s got a very nice 
pork-products business on West Street, 
Amby. . . . Otto, here’s a man you want 
to know if you ever getinajam .. . give 
him a few of your cards, Amby. Amby, 
Otto here was asking me to run down to 
Lakewood with him for a couple of weeks; 
he’s afraid to go alone. Well, I can’t go, 
but I’m telling him where to go—to 
Minahan’s! Fun? . . . Otto, you’ll have 
the time of your life. Ask Amby! tha 
Amby, tell Otto about the racket of the 
Ecru Club at Minahan’s last June. Oh, go 
on and tell it. . . . Under the trees, you 
know, Otto, and some kind of big bugs 
were flying around like baseballs, and we 
were catching them and standing them on 
their heads in the beer if 

So Little Amby told Mr. Krauter about 
the time they caught the June bugs and 
stood them on their heads in the beer, while 
the court room wondered quakingly whose 
fate was being settled now, and decided to 
get that little fellow for a lawyer next time. 

The district attorney came out of the 
judge’s chamber, and the preliminary ex- 
amination of Antony Castano proceeded. 
The first witness was the policeman who 
had made the arrest. He testified that he 
had apprehended the prisoner while the 
latter was running from the scene of the 
crime, pistol in hand. 

Little Amby was sitting by Antony, and 
he turned his head aside to cross-examine, 
giving an effect of casualness. He did not 
stand up. 

“Did he point the pistol at you, officer?” 

“That I cannot say, counselor.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘T don’t remember.”’ 

“You mean to say you don’t remember 
when a man points a pistol at you and offers 
to shoot you?” 

“But he didn’t do that, counselor.” 

“Sure?” 

“Absolutely.” 

The colored hallboy took the stand next. 
He told, under the district attorney’s guid- 
ance, of having been threatened with death 
by Antony when he refused to permit him 
to go upstairs, and of how Antony eluded 
him and ran upstairs brandishing a pistol. 
He said that he was downstairs in the main 
hall, talking to a tenant—a Miss Speiser, 
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then in court—when he heard Antony 
banging on the door and shouting, and went 
up to warn him. That he came down in the 
car and ran for a policeman, but heard two 
pistol shots before leaving the car. 

“Bang, bang! Like that—yes, sah.” 

“When did you first see that pistol?”’ 
asked Little Amby. “‘Wasn’t it when the 
officer brought the prisoner back in the 
flat?”’ 

“No, sah.” 

“When?” 

““When he first came in, sah, brandishing 
that lethal weapon, sah.” 

“And that’s why you wouldn’t take him 
up in the elevator?” 

+ ies, Salou 

“And he went up the stairs. 
him go up the stairs?”’ 

“Yes, sah.” 

““Where was the pistol?” 

“In his hand, sah.”’ 

“Then you went upstairs in the car and 
came back. What were you talking to 
Miss Speiser about?” 

‘“‘Ain’t got nothing to do with this case, 
sah.” 

“What were you talking to her about?”’ 

“‘Well, sah, Miss Speiser say to me if I 
will put my fingers down her ice-box waste 
and see is there a mouse down there. I say 
to Miss Speiser, ‘ Miss Speiser, I most gen- 
erally a most obliging person, but most 
generally the tenants oblige me with a 
She say—Miss Speiser say— 
‘Wilfred, will you do it for a dime?’ I say 
‘Miss Speiser, a dime ain’t funds enough to 
discuss about. But, Miss Speiser, for you I 
would do it this once for fifteen cents.’ 
She say— Miss Speiser say—‘ Wilfred, will 
you do it two times for a quarter, if it gets 
stopped up again?’ And I say, ‘Miss 
Speiser, yes and no. Yes, if I gets the 
quarter this time.’”’ 

“And this conference with Miss Speiser 
took place after you had seen the prisoner 
run upstairs with a loaded pistol, and 
threatening death to one of the tenants? 
That’s all.” 

Miss Speiser took the stand. She was a 
commonplace little old maid who was both 
pleased and alarmed at the concentrated 
attention of so many men. Her eyes 
glanced like a chicken’s, and she answered 
questions in a half shout. 

She testified that she had heard two 
pistol shots after Wilfred had left her in the 
hall and while she was waiting for his final 
and irrevocable decision on the question of 
feeling for mice in her ice-box waste. 

“You know that a door was broken up- 
stairs at about the time you think you 
heard pistol shots?’’ asked Little Amby. 

ssYies 1 dot 

“How do you know?” 

“The district attorney told me, and 
asked me if I could swear positively that I 
had heard pistol shots.” 

“And could you?” 

“After I had thought it over, yes,”’ 

“Did you ever hear a door being burst 
from its lock before, Miss Speiser?’”’ 

“Decidedly not. It is not my cus- 
tom @ 

“Never mind that. That’s all, Miss 
Speiser. Just a moment—did you ever 
hear a pistol fired?”’ 

“‘T don’t recall, really. No, I don’t think 
I did.” 

One of the customers who had been pres- 
ent in the hardware store that morning was 
sworn. He testified that he had witnessed a 
fist fight between the decedent and the 
prisoner, and that the decedent had broken 
free and escaped in his car, and that the 
prisoner had called after him, ‘ You treated 
that girl crooked, and I’m going to kill 
you.’” 

“Was anybody else present, besides you 
and the prisoner and the decedent?”’ 

“Yes, the girl and her old gentleman 
were there. Her old gent started the fight. 
He sails into the fellow that was knocked 
off, starting in a big way with talking about 
his honor and all this and that, and then he 
hauls off and swings on him. And the next 
thing the young fellow—the prisoner, yes— 
goes back and puts a slug on this fellow, and 


You saw 
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begins to brutalize him, saying he will learn 
him, and what he done to the girl, and this 
and that, when the fellow slips away and 
lams for his car outside. And then he says 
about looking him up and killing him.” 

Little Amby did not cross-examine, 
merely noting the witness’ name and ad- 
dress. The last witness was Mr. Zahn. 

“You knew the decedent?’’ asked the 
district attorney. 

“From coming in the store,’ said Mr. 
Zahn. 

“You had a fist fight with him, did you, 
this morning?” 

“No, sir. That’s a lie. A difference of 
opinion. I might have had, but I did not 
strike him. He struck me.” 

“What was that difference of opinion 
about?” 

“T cannot answer this, sir. It isa matter 
too delicate for speaking about, sir. The 
reputation must not be questioned or it is 
gone. It is a matter of honor.” 

““A matter of the family honor?” 

“Of the honor of the name, sir.” 

“Have you found the woman?”’ asked 
the judge of the district attorney. ‘‘The 
woman the prisoner followed to the flat.” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“Tf she turns out to be this man’s daugh- 
ter, your case is complete,’’ volunteered the 
magistrate. ‘But you have enough here. 
It is evident that murder has been done 
here, and there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that this man is the guilty party. Un- 
less he wants to make a statement—how 
about that, Mr. Hinkle?”’ 

‘‘We’ll waive further examination, Your 
Honor,” said Little Amby, glancing im- 
patiently at the clock. 

“Held to answer,” 
reaching for the commitment papers. 
bail.” 

“See you downtown,” said Little Amby, 
patting Antony’s back again. ‘‘ Don’t open 
your mouth to say aye, yes or no, until 
Cohen sees you tomorrow in the Tombs, 
understand?” 

“The Tombs!’ exclaimed Antony. 
“They’re going to take me to the Tombs? 


said the magistrate, 
“e No 


' Why, they can’t take me to the Tombs. I 


don’t know a thing about this murder, I’m 
telling you. I had nothing to do with it. 


“‘That’s the line, son,” said Little Amby, 
pleased with his client. “Keep that up! 
Leave the planning to us and we'll get you 
out of your troubles. Save your questions 
for Cohen tomorrow.” 

He thrust his notebook into his breast 
and walked briskly from the court room. 
He hailed a taxicab on Ninth Avenue, and 
jumped in. ‘The Abernathy,” he said. 
“Step on it, will you? I’m late.” 


qr 


ITTLE AMBY walked into the Park 
Place Building, rode up to the twenty- 
seventh floor, entered an office on whose 
ground-glass door was lettered Quentin 
Landyre, Counselor-at-law, and sent in his 
card to the inner room. 

Mr. Landyre was a tall, thin man, with 
red-gray hair, deep-set gray eyes, and an 
air of knowing what he was about. He 
acknowledged the importance of his visitor 
by being slightly more attentive than usual. 

“This morning’s Law Journal carried a 
notice that letters of administration were 
issued to you in the estate of Lewis T. 
Mahler,” said Little Amby. 

“ Yes? ” 

“T represent young Castano, who is ac- 
cused of killing Mahler. Any information 
concerning Mahler would be of interest to 
me; his life wasn’t exactly an open book. 
He seems to have had no relatives, no 
friends, no business associates fe 

“He had business associates; worse luck 
for them,” said Mr. Landyre. “I represent 
them. As you say, there were no relatives 
or even friends—if he hadn’t had something 
over a hundred dollars in his pockets, he’d 
have gone to potter’s field. And nobody 
came forward with a will, so the creditors 
petitioned the surrogate to appoint an ad- 
ministrator, and he appointed me.” 

“Ts it a large estate?” 
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“There is no net estate,” said M 
dyre. “The only assets are the hard 
business he had up there on Highty 
Street just off Broadway and the or 
taxpayer that the business was ho 
and they’re sunk in the debts. 

“He bought this hardware busine 
eight months ago, building and all, 
up a few hundred dollars cash anc 
seventy thousand dollars in mortgages 
notes. He bought the business from a) 
merchant named Ware who wanted t 
tire from business; Mahler went - 
ahead under the old firm name. He! 
forty-three thousand dollars’ worth of g 
in the last two months, and he hasn’t 
for them, and he isn’t going to. I can’t 
the goods, or cash, or credits; he seer 
have shipped the stuff out in bulk” 

“Bought for a bust,’’ nodded ] 
Amby. ‘But how about the building 
land—isn’t the real estate valuable’ 
should be, on Eighty- —— Street 4 
Broadway.” 

“The real estate is worth allan 
amount of the mortgages,’ said Lan 
shrugging his shoulders. “It’s a pli 
forty feet front, and it’s worth about 
thousand dollars, and it’s mort 
sixty thousand to old Ware.” 

“Not much for you to do then, is the 

“No, there isn’t. There may be ai 
sand or two in stock at an auction price 
I might get some speculator to giv 
about as much for the land and build 

“I’m sorry there’s no net estate.” 

‘c Why? ” 

“‘T’d discover somebody who had 
ficial interest in putting a bullet in 
ler,” said Little Amby. ‘He was 
swindler, was he? There’s an idea, 
one of his creditors saw the acco 
be a total loss and went quietly a 
Mabhler’s house and shot him. Son 
he rooked badly. What do you th 

“‘T’d be glad to offer you one of m 
as the killer,” smiled Landyre, “‘bu 
all big corporations out in the Mid 
and none of them would bother 
special board meeting for such a los 
speak of arranging to have the deb 

“But, here,”’ said Little Amby. 
Mahler was found dead he had in his pi 
a contract to sell that Eighty- ——§ 
property. Why, that was how youf 
out that Mahler and the att 
were the same person. He had 
received an unsigned contract | 
broker, and he had signed it and was ¢ 
way down to hand it to the buyer and 
his payment when he was interruptei 

“T’m aware of that,” said Mr. Lan 
“He was going to get four thous 
for his equity, but the buyer hadn 
the contract and he has since ref 
through with it. We knew about t 
tract even before word came to a 
the police,” he continued. “We had b De. 
vestigating Mahler, and he w 
been arrested if he had brought that 
tract downtown for delivery. W 
Federal men waiting for him. We cot 
find him, since he was keeping a A 
the store and we didn’t know wl 
lived, and then we learned he had th 
on to sell the land before skipping * 
were waiting for him at the buyer’s 
when we heard he had been shot to de 

‘May I ask for a list of the credit 
said Amby. “I'll get in touch with 
and see what they know about Mahle! 

He was on his feet to leave, 
rough-looking fellow whose ‘pe 


‘ig Sy 


flamed by weather or whisky ap 
the doorway. ‘Is this where the 
who got charge of paying the owing 
party who got knocked off up In 
Ninety-fifth Street?” 
“T’m administering the estate,” 
Landyre. s 
The man slouched in and lean 
the desk. ‘I’m Joe Krohn,” 
“Didn’t your party tell you abi 
owing me?” f 
“T didn’t know Mr. Mahler,” 
dyre crisply. ‘If you have a cla 
out and send it in with a voucher. 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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i! STILL have a vivid picture of Johnny Weismuller 
just before the start of the 100 metres and the 400 
metres Olympic swimming championship in Paris. Where 
many of his rivals were at high nervous tension, 
Weismuller was completely relaxed, either laughing and 
talking with his friends or else dangling his feet over the 
concrete side as he sat and waited for the test. When the 
races started he was away like a human torpedo, breaking 
Olympic records in both events. He knew how to relax. 
He had saved up something for the big moment. The 
“tireless swimmers” you read about simply know the value 
of rest periods for nerve and muscle at the right time. 

.-They know what relaxation means for those who must 
go the route, either as coast guardsmen or record breakers. 
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‘\ N JE cannot all be life-guards or Olympic champions. But no less than they, we 
need to store up our energies against our moments of action. 


Business appointment, social engagement, shopping, sport—one activity follows 
another in quick succession. The intervals between are all too brief. The more reason, 
then, for using to the utmost all these rest opportunities—many of them while 
Motoring from one activity to another. 


Are your countless motoring hours really restful? Can you relax in your car and 
Store up precious energy, or does tension tire you out? In a Stabilated car, every 
Minute is a restoring minute. You &vxow there can be no sudden, violent thrust of 
Spring recoil to disturb you. Confidence replaces tension. You relax and rest. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


. a * 

= 

<< | ‘ 

Relaxation is possible only when you know that no 7 

force can throw you. The only way to prevent any fe 

force from throwing you is to resist each force in = 
keeping with its magnitude. And fight there you | 

Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta Fraschini, Jordan, SS CS piel gs ot elegy cove ae 
_ McFarlan, Peerless, Stutz and Willys-Knight, are standard equipped to give you relaxed motoring. sole and exclusive license under these patents. 
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CHICAGO'S sBUNE ST “HOWE 


La Salle at Madison St. 
icago 


SOY 1008 S98 ON EY Om em £ 
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Just a Moment 
trom Everywhere 


Located in the center of the city’s 
activities, convenient to all rail- 
way terminals, Hotel La Salle is 
clustered about with the leading 
shops, theaters, wholesale and 
retail houses, banks, political, 
artistic and musical centers. ‘Six 
popular restaurants, fixed prices 
and high standards truly symbol- 
ize the term “Stevens Managed.” 


ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE MEALS 


Price per day Breakfast . . 60c and 75c 
Number One Two pupeheok res eee Be 85c 
of Rooms Person Persons Sandee Di a Oa ge 
162 $2.50 $4.00 unday Dinner . . 1.5 
1 ao ren A la carte service 
247 400 6.00 at sensible prices 
189 4.50 7.00 
142 5.00 7.50 
175 6.00 9.00 
20 7. 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“And what will I get then?” asked Joe 
Krohn. ‘‘A Christmas card? He owes me 
a hundred dollars. It is this way, mister, I 
know this party for a long time, maybe two 
weeks, and we are palling around together. 
He is working around this store on Eighty- 
Street, driving the wagon, and this 
and that, but he don’t tell me he is the boss. 
Well, come to think of it, he seems to have 
a lot to say around there, and when I ask 
him he says he is the boss’ cousin, or the 


| boss is his cousin, one way or the other. 
| Well, what with one thing and another, and 
| being that I am not working just then, I 
| ride with him on the wagon when he is 


going anywheres.” 

“Chinese laborer,’”’ interpreted Little 
Amby, recognizing the type. 

“No, not no Chinese laborer,” said Joe 
Krohn. ‘‘We don’t go around making be- 
lieve to be delivering things when we are 
only looking for a chance to ride something 
off in our wagon, if that is what you mean, 
mister, but just as pals, for the ride and good 
company. And one day he says to me in 
the Park, ‘Joe, if you will lend me a hun- 
dred dollars, you wouldn’t regret it.’”’ 

‘“A hundred dollars,” said Landyre in- 
credulously. ‘‘Where did you get a hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Saved,it,’”’ said Joe Krohn. “Friend of 


’ 


| mine, wasn’t he? The way I am, I will go 


the whole works for a pal any time. And 
didn’t they find the hundred dollars in his 
pockets when he was knocked off? Well, 
mister, that was my hundred dollars they 
found, see?”’ 

““You claim that Mahler told you he was 
not the boss, but only the boss’ cousin?” 

“Right,” said Joe Krohn vigorously. 
“Why, he even give me a name, calling 
himself Borg. Well, I hear about this job 
being done up on West Ninety-fifth Street, 
and being that I want to keep abreast of the 
times I go up and hang around for the am- 
bulance, when who gets carried out but 
poor old Borgy. Yes, sir, that give me a 
jolt. Poor old Borgy, one of the best guys 
ever loaned a hundred berries off of me 
in ” 


‘Here, here,’”’ said Landyre sharply. 
“Don’t start crying around here. If you 
want my opinion on your claim, you never 
lent him a cent, and you merely read in the 
paper that a hundred dollars was found in 
his pockets. He might have told you he 
wasn’t the boss so that he could get you to 
do some work for nothing, but that’s your 
lookout.” 

“What do you mean I never lent him a 
hundred?” protested Joe Krohn. ‘‘Come 
on up in the Park, both of you, and I’ll 
show you where—right under the bridge in 
the Eighty-sixth Street transfer, when we 
was driving over to Third Avenue with a 
load.” 

“Third Avenue?” echoed Little Amby. 
““Where?”’ 

Joe Krohn looked at the little lawyer and 
liked him. “‘There’s a right guy,” he said, 
pointing. “He wouldn’t gyp a poor man 
out of his savings. He would rather pay it 
himself, I bet.”’ 

“‘T might see you for half a dollar of it,” 
said Little Amby. “Where on Third 
Avenue, Joe?” 

““Somewheres in the forties, boss. An- 
other hardware store it was, run by an old 
Dutchman of the name of Zahn. Next to 
a deadhouse where me and Borgy used to 
get a shock after unloading.” 

“You ran stuff over there from Mah- 
ler’s?”’ 

“We certainly did.”’ 

“And you saw Zahn there? Did he talk 
to Borg?” 

“He certainly did.” 

“That’s where your stock went, Lan- 
dyre,’’ said Little Amby after he had dis- 
missed Joe Krohn with a dollar and an 
invitation to call at Little Amby’s office in 
Centre Street. ‘‘ Mahler drove the wagon 
himself to keep his own secrets, and that’s 
why he concealed his identity from this 
bum. He picked this fellow up on a corner 
somewhere to help him unload.” 

“This gets interesting,” said Landyre. 
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“There may be something in it for both 
of us,” said Little Amby. ‘“‘Let’s keep it 
between us for the time being, eh?” 

Reviewing the foregoing conversation in 
the light of subsequent developments, it 
seems unlikely that Little Amby was quite 
frank with Landyre. Frankness was foreign 
to the little shyster’s nature; he preferred 
devious and hidden ways, with theatrical 
effects. It is certain that, after leaving the 
Park Place Building he went direct to 
Forty-second Street and to the office of 
Benny Zanders. 

Benny Zanders, who was under some ob- 
scure but binding obligation to Little Amby, 


was a real-estate operator, and was said to. 


be worth five million dollars. He was a 
Polack, with the whiskers of his country 
still waving from his chin; he had landed 
in America about twelve years before and 
had gone to work at thirty cents an hour, 
carrying paint pots and washing walls with 
glue to save the valuable time of journey- 
men. And he was now worth five million 
dollars. Many real-estate men said that 
Benny Zanders was not a clever fellow, that 
he made so much money because he didn’t 
know his knee from his elbow about real 
estate. 

They had a show of reason on their side. 
Times had been unsettled, and ignorant 
Benny had jumped in and bet his few 
cents and pyramided and parlayed while 
the talent held off, saying that there would 
be a break and that prices were far too high 
and that a man better wait for the drop and 
catch them on the bounce up. And so 
Benny the Polack, with the smell of the 
ship hardly blown off him, was sitting as 
pretty as you please in a suite of offices on 
Forty-second Street, buying and selling the 
landmarks of his adopted city, while native- 
borns who were operating before Benny got 
seasick were still wetting their fingers and 
holding them up to the breezes. 

There were two signs on the walls of 
Benny’s sumptuous private office: One 
was Sell and Repent—the basic principle 
of every successful operator—and the other 
was Benny’s contribution—Benny who had 
thought thirty cents an hour a movie 
salary—Never Look Back. I think I know 
what Benny meant by that: Lots of people 
would get on in the world faster and farther 
if they would stop looking back and seeing 
where they came from and telling them- 
selves that they had done fine. That’s my 
guess. Benny never told what the motto 
meant, and you couldn’t believe him if he 
did. The motto was up there for Benny’s 
benefit. 

“Benny,” said Little Amby to the man 
who had got rich by ignorance, “I’m think- 
ing of buying forty feet on Eighty- 
Street beginning a hundred feet off Broad- 
way, and I can get it for sixty thousand 
dollars. What do you think?” 

“Grab it,’’ said Benny. “Forty feet in- 
side the hundred and fifty from the corner? 
It’s worth—well, Mr. Hinkle, I could maybe 
give you a short profit on a quick turn. 
What corner, Mr. Hinkle? . Wha-at! 
That forty feet off that corner, Mr. Hinkle, 
you should buy with a friend’s money. 
That you should live till you could build on 
it. Don’t you know that sucker Cavendish 
is sitting on the corner? The Cavendish 
estate owns the very corner and your forty 
feet is only worth if it is part of the corner. 
If you own the corner you can build back 
on the street fifteen stories; if you don’t 
own the corner, you can’t build only nine 
stories, and what good is forty feet to build 
on? Too small. You should sell it to the 
Cavendish estate? Listen, Mr. Hinkle. 
This Cavendish estate they don’t buy. 
They don’t buy, they don’t sell, they don’t 
build; they don’t do nothing but sit, the 
suckers! 

“But!” he said, singing the scales in that 
one word. ‘‘ Now that I wouldn’t touch it, 
and it can’t be used—that forty feet is 
worth a hundred and sixty t’ousand dollars 
as part of the corner. There is a restriction 
for private houses in the street, too, making 
permanent light. But with them suckers 
sitting on the corner—don’t buy it for noth- 
ing. This is for you, Mr. Hinkle.” 


July 17,; 


“Thanks, Benny,” said Little Amby 
want you to do something for me, J) 
you to offer a hundred and sixty thoy 
dollars for that forty feet.” 7 

““Wha-at, Mr. Hinkle?” +) 

“You can make the offer, can’t ; 
You won’t have to go through wit 
Make it look right, Benny; get somel 
to bid against you, and wash the pric 
The owner can’t snap you into a cont: 
he’s an administrator, and he’ll havet 
to court and ask permission to accept 
offer. The estate is insolvent and is | 
administered for the creditors. I'll py 
you by buying up some small claim, so 
I will be in a position to object and 
things. Never mind what I want this 
It will look all right from your end, 
that’s all you care. It will get yous 
prestige, Benny; people will think yo 
acting for the Cavendish estate who an 
logical buyers.”’ 

He returned to the little house on C; 
Street wherein he carried on his g| 
practice, and sent for one Saracena, a 
vate detective. § 

He was eager for better acquaint 
with the mysterious gentleman in the; 
overcoat who had visited Mahler sh 
before the shooting. The police, he 
observed with understanding, were not 
ticularly interested in the stranger in br 
They had produced Antony Castano, 
answered their requirements very well 
their necessarily limited time and er 
were being cried for by crimes that 
had not succeeded in laying on an 
doorstep. 5 

It may be that he had taken steps t 
vent an estate for Mahler merely on gei 
principles, because he found the 
post-mortem insolvency a hindran 
wanted to know more about Mah 
nobody would be bothered to avow 
edge. When a poor man dies he’s comm 
done for, but a rich man emerges ini 
perfect life and leaves behind him ash 
wealth that preserves his likeness. |] 
tives, to a degree of dilution that } 
thicker than water, contribute their } 
memories; business associates reviey 
ways for their guidance, instancing wh 
did in this case and in that. Cre¢ 
shoulder in with vouchers and detaile 
planations, debtors are laid hold of, m 
randa are scrutinized to the last p 
scratch of the vanished hand. Ladiesc 
it may be, with claims at common law, 
ing circumstantially the secrets thai 
decedent had hid cleverly, leading in b 
hands, perhaps, blooming pledges o! 
blessed affection; people defrauded 
pectations call in the newspapers an 
lawyers on the estate to worry it. § 
ment evaporates in the heat; all thing 
made plain. The poor man, like the 
man, survives in a few lonely hearts 
his effigy is then idealized out of all k 
ing; only to the rich man there com 
once, after death, judgment. ; 

Little Amby would be there wher 
books were opened; he would listen an 
when the dead man was called to the 
It is not evident on the record, thougl 
suggested by my private inquiries, th 
had divined the truth about the hor 
on West Ninety-fifth Street. Perhaj 
was lucky; Fortune may have show 
him the favor that she does not finally 
to the bold and the cunning. \ 


IV 


N APRIL of that year, Mr. Qu 
Landyre, administrator of the i 
chattels and incorporeal hereditamer 
Lewis T. Mahler late of the County of 
York deceased, applied to court for 
mission to sell the Eighty- Street 
to one Benjamin Zanders for the sum ¢ 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
application was opposed by a small ere 
named Toomey; his motivation pu 
the other creditors, but need not puzz 
He urged that not all creditors had yet 
heard from and that the estate, even 
the unexpected accretion of a hundred 
sand dollars, might yet prove insolven 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Lan Rriunglors ... famous as a Follies’ star 


velyn Lew ... Broadway musical comedy star 


OF PH OUS SFEET 


-- how theyre kept free from corns 


ORE women than men have 

corns,” says Ned Wayburn. 

“Maybe that statement isn’t 
gallant—but it’s true.” 


So writes the man who has di- 
rected such famous stars as Ann 
Pennington and Evelyn Law. 


“Seven out of ten young women 
who come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios for instruction in stage 
dancing are inclined to have corns. 


“T always try to prevail upon a 
corn-troubled pupil to visit a chirop- 
odist. But many young women pre- 
fer to doctor their corns at home, 
and then I suggest a Blue-jay plaster. 


_ “There is no lost time to the dancer 
in the Blue-jay treatment. The 
Blue-jay plaster stops the pain the 


i 


Vincent Ricuarps’ Tennis Feet 


moment it is applied and enables the 
pupil to continue her lessons in com- 
fort. The soft pad fits over the corn 
and protects it from shoe-friction 
during dancing practice. And usually 
in 48 hours the corn is gone.” 


th bt coy f 


For 26 years Blue=jay has been the old standby of 
those whose feet are factors in fame and fortune. 
To active men and women Blue=jay is the sensible 
way to remove a corn. There is no lost time or 
inconvenience. The plaster is applied in a second 
—the pressure and pain are relieved at once. And, 
unless unusually stubborn, the corn goes in 48 hours. 
But even the most obstinate offender seldom fails 
to yield to a second plaster... At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE oss 
WAY TO END A CORN rape 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR. -FIN E* M O T-O8R=CA.RESS  AsNEDSA EAN EMF USRGIN ieiaUERee 


(Ore popularity of Baker Fastex Velvet is due to these very definite advantages: It 
is beautiful in design and color . . . will not cling to clothing in hot weather . . . 
its firmness of weave defies dust and wear and—it is mothproof. These advantages are 
incorporated in the new Nash Light Six Sedan illustrated above. 


A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


New York, 41 Union Square Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, 1020 Central Bldg. 
Toledo, 923 Nicholas Bldg. Quincy, Mass., 94 Dixwell Ave. 


Continued from Page 96) 
stter offer should be sought. But 
sh as this Toomey had successfully 
a previous application, and in as 
‘Mr. Landyre offered this time to 
ney out of petty cash and be shut 
is objection was overruled and the 
on was granted. 
it remained then to make every- 
»py was for Benny Zanders to pull 
d thousand dollars cash from his 
nd give it to Mr. Landyre for a 
anny said he would think about it 
d call Mr. Landyre up next week. 
1 not call Mr. Landyre up; he 
» Little Amby and said to him, 
ow?” 
promising,” said Little Amby. 
the matter with you, Benny? If 
t do what a man asks you, you can 
‘romise him, can’t you?” 
ow called Spence comes here just 
id Benny. ‘He is a lawyer—the 
Might he will sue me.” 
; did he want?” 
ig me I should promise him. He 
hhould tell him for sure that I am 
buy this property for a hundred 
t’ousand dollars.” 
did you tell him so?” 
not? I said, ‘Maybe I find my 
1 when I go home, Mr. Spence.’ 
do me anything, Mr. Hinkle?” 
lying to him? Certainly not, 
Chat’s just good business practice. 
ever put over a deal in your ex- 
without lying like a trooper? Let 
f he calls again.” 
Amby hung up, and walked to the 
of his room overlooking dirty 
treet and the gray Tombs across 
| He stood with his spindling legs 
1 his head forward, one hand ca- 
s long nose, and stared unseeingly 
zat prison. When he snapped out 
verie and strode back to his big 
nd mahogany desk, there was ela- 
narrow face. 
wwacena—a dark and sturdy and 
ly attired man in his middle 
was sitting on his shoulders in a 
fing a very bad cigar with an en- 
that would have been a worthy 
+a dollar perfecto. 
died his employer’s expression, 
“What is it, Amby?” 
tot a break,”’ said Little Amby in- 
catively. 
iracena resumed an interrupted 
i, saying, ‘‘ He’s our man allright.” 
‘ou say he’s not a fence,”’ objected 
iby. 
not been,” said Saracena, “but 
to always be a first time, don’t 
Te’s been selling goods cheaper 
ire sale, and they’re Dietz & 
*s—Hargis & Harmon’s—French 
of Detroit—the same lines that 
lled by Mahler over on the West 


political party in his native bailiwick, and 
had been taken care of with a good job. 
He was shrewd and sophisticated, even 
if there was still some law in the books that 
he hadn’t dug out; the necessity to prefer 
men on a political basis is a disability of 
democratic government; and there are 
worse systems. 

Mr. Landyre and Joe Krohn were sitting 
in the room. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Little Amby with an 
access of formality, “certain information 
has come to me that may have a bearing on 
the case against Castano, and since he has 
not yet been indicted I feel that it is my 
duty, as an officer of the court as well as a 
citizen interested in sparing the county ex- 
pense, to put this information at your dis- 
posal for all purposes. I have only one way 
of conducting a case, and that is above- 
board and with all cards face up.” 

“Since when?” said Mr. Brown, un- 
impressed. ‘‘Come, Amby, what’s in this 
for you?” 

“After you’ve heard this man’s story,” 
said Little Amby, ‘“‘I think you’ll want to 
have a talk with a hardware dealer named 
Zahn who is in business on Third Avenue 
round the Forties. I have no power to 
examine him, and you have. I suggest that 
you send for him.” 

“T have several other appointments,” 
said Mr. Brown, looking at his watch. 
“We'll have to step. There’s a man coming 
in here in an hour to talk about this very 
Castano case.” 

“That’s interesting,’ said Little Amby. 
*“Who is he, Eddie?” 

“Like to know, would you?” 

“Maybe I do. His name is Spence.” 

“Nothing like it,’ said Mr. Brown 
smoothly. He stepped out to give a di- 
rection, returned, and said, ‘‘ Well, what’s 
the story?” ; 

Joe Krohn, under alternate urging and 
checking, went through his recital. 

“Will you send for Zahn?” asked Little 
Amby. ‘Send for him. I’ve come clean 
with you, haven’t I? One hand washes the 
other.” 

“‘T’ve already sent for him, and we'll 
have him in for the voir dire,” said Mr. 
Brown. “I think he’s outside now. ‘ 
Hello, out there—see if Byrnes has brought 
in that man yet, will you?” 

The old hardware dealer of Third Avenue 
was ushered in by an attaché of the office. 
Hewas obviously frightened. Thenormally 
diffused pink of his face was spotty. 

“Hello, Mr. Zahn,” said Joe Krohn 
cordially. 

“What is that?” 

“Come off,’’ said Joe Krohn, seductively 
smiling. ‘“‘ You know me, Mr. Zahn. Don’t 
you remember I was on the wagon that 
come from Mahler’s?”’ 

The hardware dealer’s eyes widened; he 
sat down quickly. 

“Well,” he said with the tranquillity of 
despair, ‘‘I guess you got me, ain’t it? I 
will tell you all about it.” 

“You don’t have to incriminate your- 
self,’ warned Mr. Brown. ‘‘Do you want 
to see a lawyer?” 

““T am not going to lie, so I don’t need no 
lawyer,” said Mr. Zahn more strongly. 

He suddenly jumped to his feet and burst 
into speech, glaring at Mr. Brown. 

“This crook Mahler,’’ heshouted, “‘ comes 
to me in mein store and tells me he is a 
jobber with great bargains of auctions and 
remainders and he would give me a chance 
once. Well, I buy off of him ten or twelve 
bills of goods, and sehr billig—cheap—for 
altogether maybe sixteen thousand dollars. 
And I paid him the money—every red cent, 
cash money. I done a big business. 

“Then comes this Mahler to mein store 
once more yet, and says, ‘Lend me four 
thousand dollars, Zahn.’ I says, ‘For 
what?’ He says, ‘So I can skip out. Are 
you so dumm? You know all I sell you 
comes from mein store on Eighty —— 
Street, and they ain’t paid for, not a cent. 
Maybe you would like to pay the whole- 
salers twenty-five thousand dollars, or be 
grabbed for a receiver? Suit yourself, 
Zahn.’ 


-would they fight about?” asked 
iby, exploring the other’s subtle 
surmises. 

¢ the divvy.” 

Mahler didn’t get the money. He 
ing the selling. Mahler would be 
ime, if it was the divvy.” 

lephone buzzed again. ‘‘ Yes?” 
2 Amby, answering it. “‘Coming 


an appointment at the district 
3 Office,’ he said, rising. “‘Come 
OW morning, Saracena.” 

yped in the outer office to speak to 
S managing clerk, and then con- 
‘downstairs and out. He crossed 
reet and walked northward to the 
Courts Building. He went into 
tent and took the private-car to 
sive offices of New York County’s 
T, going to the room of Assistant 
ittorney Brown. 

_ Amby,” called Mr. Brown, 


5 
afternoon, Eddie,’ said Little 
tering. 

wn was a hearty youth of twenty- 


‘he made himself useful to his 
Tq 
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“Well, gentlemen, ask me—what shall I | 1 
do? Iama poor man, and if I will callina | ‘ 
cop this crook will lie me into such a trouble 
I will lose mein store, mein business. Will 
somebody believe me I am such a fool to 
think I can buy goods at such prices? 
Niemand wird glauben dass Ich so ein 
dummer Esel bin. It is the truth, ha-ha— 
but who believes it? Gentlemen, for forty 
years in business a 

“Don’t get so excited, Zahn,” said Mr. 
Brown, ‘‘or we’ll have to have an inter- 
preter in. What did you do when you found 
yourself in this jam?”’ 

“T didn’t do nothings,” said Mr. Zahn, 
suddenly going pale and slumping into a 
chair. “Go on, arrest me. Who cares? I 
can’t pay.” 

“Did you go over to Ninety-fifth Street 
to see Mahler?” asked Little Amby. 

“T did not!” 

‘Just amoment,”’ interposed Mr. Brown. 
“Kindly don’t put any questions, Mr. 
Hinkle. Let’s confine ourselves for the 
time to the question of receiving.”’ 

“As to that,” said Mr. Landyre, ‘‘we 
won’t press a charge, if it lies with us. I be- 
lieve this man’s story, and, besides, the 
estate will be ample to meet all claims when 
the real estate is sold to Mr. Zanders. There 
will even be a surplus of sixty thousand 
dollars or so.” 

“Tf and when,” said Little Amby. 

“What’s that?” 

“A Mr. Spence calling,” announced an 
office boy, thrusting his shaggy head into 
the room. 

‘Show him in,” said Mr. Brown, with an 
oblique glance at Little Amby. “You'll 
have to excuse me, gentlemen. Would you 
mind waiting outside?” 

They were on their feet when two men 
appeared in the doorway. One of the two 
was Mr. Spence the lawyer; the other was 
a heavily built man of middle age, wearing 
thick glasses and a slight and constitutional 
smile that was now troubled. 

‘“Mahler!”’ exclaimed Zahn, with pop- 
ping eyes. 

“Mr. Brown?” said Mr. Spence, bowing. 
‘* At the request of my client, Mr. Mahler, I 
am bringing him here to submit to any 
questions you care to put to him. He has 
been wintering in Florida for his health 
during the past several months, and learned 

from an old newspaper only three days ago 
that he is supposed to have been murdered 
in his apartment on West Ninety-fifth 
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ties.4a0 Sit down, Mr. Mahler. 

“Mr. Mahler left the West Ninety-fifth 
Street apartment about four o’clock that 
day, did some buying of personal things, 
and took a six o’clock train for the South 
from the Pennsylvania. He cannot shed 
any light on the terrible occurrence in the 
apartment, further than to make a shrewd 
guess. It is his guess that burglars must 
have got into the apartment and made free 
with his belongings, and that one of them 
was shot and killed in a quarrel over the 
loot while dressed in his clothes.”’ 

“Not a bad story,” said Little Amby, 
smiling amiably at the mute Mahler. ‘‘No 
doubt Mr. Mahler didn’t know that his 
property had suddenly become very valu- 
able and that it was worth sixty thousand 
dollars to him to come back.” 

“He was not influenced by any such in- 
formation in the least, sir,’ said Mr. Spence 
testily. 

“As to his story about the burglars,” 
Little Amby went on with sardonic enjoy- 
ment, “‘I can suggest to him a better one, 
though I will admit that his would wash. 
The man who was killed in the apartment 
was his cousin Borg.” 

“That’s—known?”’ said Mr. Spence 
slowly. ‘‘I mean, the identity has been 
established?’”’ 

“Meet Joe Krohn, a friend of your 
cousin’s, Mr. Mahler,” said Little Amby. 
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Lots of business establishments 
are like haystacks. If a man 
is away from his desk, he’s 
lost. The only way they have 
to find him is to phone into 
every department or send the 
office boy scurrying around 
on a voyage of disturbance and 
interruption—painfully slow 
and uncertain method of 
searching for the missing man. 
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was got up to impersonate Mr. Mahler. 
And why? Because Mr. Mahler had an ap- 
pointment to deliver a contract and receive 
four thousand dollars. Mr. Mahler forgot 
about his appointment or he wouldn’t have 
gone down to Florida without keeping it; 
that, however, fits into Mr. Spence’s con- 
ception that money doesn’t sway Mr. Mah- 
ler in the least. And Borg didn’t suspect 
that officers were waiting to arrest Mr. 
Mahler, or he wouldn’t have undertaken 
such an impersonation, even to collect four 
thousand dollars. Borg was then shot down. 
Who shot him, or in what quarrel, we do 
not know. Somebody else must have been 
in the apartment to pull that trigger, and 
all we are sure of is that it was not Mr. 
Mahler, because he had left at four o’clock 
to go to Florida.” 

“Very ingenious, Mr. Hinkle,’’ said Mr. 
Spence, recognizing the famous little advo- 
cate. “‘May I ask in what character you 
offer these hypotheses? Weare glad to have 
them, certainly.” 

““Merely as a friend of the court, Mr. 
Spence,” said Little Amby, walking to the 
door. ‘‘Mr. Brown was good enough to 
help me, and turn about is fair play.” 

“By George, Hinkle,’ said Mr. Brown, 
frowning heavily, “‘you are shooting pretty 


| close there!”’ 


“Pretty close to actionable slander,” said 
Mr. Spence sharply. 

“The case against Antony Castano is 
closed, I take it,” said Little Amby. “If 
I’m not yet ruled out of court, I’d like to 
suggest a thought to Mr. Landyre as at- 
torney for the creditors. Don’t release 
your man, now that you’ve got him, either 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


Plucked Eyebrows! Such verve! Such 
esprit! Such nuances! Director Lansing 
Keeple has infused a quality of rare poesy 
into the picture, making it altogether a 
spectacle of sovereign beauty. To miss it 
is to miss an artistic treat. . . . 


FROM THE FOREHEAD—ONE MONTH 
LATER 
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The Silent Drama—The New Atsthetic 
Force in the American Scene, by H. 
Thoreau Finney. 


FROM THE FILM YAWP—TWO WEEKS 
LATER 


Due to a crowded schedule, the Plonsky- 
Hi-Art production, retitled Love—Is It 
All? has been shelved indefinitely. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING 
ATOMIZER—TWO WEEKS LATER 


H. Thoreau Finney has left for the Coast 
to assume a position as second assistant 
chief literary su- 
pervisor with the 
Plonsky-Hi-Art 
PACCUTES aeELis 
place as assistant 
motion-picture 
critic on the Morn- 
ing Atomizer will 
be taken by Miss 
Florence Lily Wil- 
licombe. Miss 
Willicombe is a 
recent graduate of 
Bixby College and 
is the author of 
articles on Sopho- 
cles and the Greek 
Drama. 

—R. CONNELL. 


Indorsing 
Nature 


Y THE Heli- 
conian powers 
There is poetry in 
flowers! 
Pansies, pinks and 
violets 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 


Neighbor: : 
Wasn't for Them Brave, Noble Colonists That Fought to Free Us From Old 
England, Where’d You and Me be Now?” 
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criminally or civilly, until Benny Zanders 
has bought the property and paid the 
money for it. Good day, gentlemen.” 


“Tt’s always hard to identify a dead 
man,’’ said Antony Castano, as if he knew 
about such things. ‘‘Besides, there was 
nobody turned up that really knew Mahler. 
He looked something like his cousin, and 
the identification was made by his clothes 
and what he had in his pockets.” 

“Where are we going?” said Haidee Iris 
Zahn, looking from the taxicab they were 
riding in. ‘“‘ You said we would take a ride 
in the Park, and here we are going south.” 

“Never mind,” said Antony harshly, 
seizing her hand as she moved to knock on 
the front window. “‘ Don’t be always think- 
ing about yourself. Think about your 
father—how lucky he is.”’ 

“How?” she said. 

“Well, he won’t have to pay all that 
money, willhe? That man Zanders wouldn’t 
buy the property, but another speculator 
got sucked in when he thought he saw a 
chance to head off Zanders, and he grabbed 
it for enough to pay the creditors.’’ Castano 
added, ‘“‘I had a talk with your father about 
you, Haidee.”’ 

“About me? The nerve!” 

“Yes, he said he would be out of all his 
troubles if you would only get married and 
stop writing letters to movie actors.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Mr. Castano, and 
you can tell my father, and that is you can 
both mind your darned business! Stop 
this cab—I’m getting out.” 

“You’re not,”’ he said, catching both her 
hands, and breathing quickly. There was a 
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Form delightful triolets ; 
Cherry, peach and apple blooms 
Make impeccable pantowms ; 
Arching bridal-wreath spirxa 
1s itself an epopeia; 
Lovely Canterbury bells 
Group themselves in blithe rondels. 
Yes, in spite of nomenclature, 
There is poetry in Nature! 

—Arthur Guiterman. 


New York Scherzo 


OMEWHERE in a little town 

At dusk the young girls wait, 
Each beneath a lilac tree, 
Beside the lattice gate. 


Somewhere in a little town 
Lads come down the street. 

Somewhere in a little town 
Life is sweet. 


But in the greatest town of all, 
Oh, hearts beat just as light 


“This Fourth of July Business is the Bunk!’ ‘“‘Is Zat Sof If it 


look in his black eyes that fright 

“Look at—look at poor Mahler. 
man got troubles. What did he 
kill somebody? Say, I’d do thi 
They can’t prove it on him that 
his cousin, but they’re going to giy 
limit for fraud and larceny while 
vestigating. And what did he do 
Bah, what’s murder?”’ 

“Let me out! Where are yout ; 
What a piece of impudence to 1 
marry a-man always covered wit 
Stop this cab!” 

“Scream,” he snarled, his ble 
burning her, ‘‘and bring the polie 
what happens. You know whe; 
going?” 

His powerful arm went around! 
ing her to him, but he held his he: 
glare into her eyes. 

“You’re going with me down t 
Hall to take out a marriage licen: 
I could choke you.” 

“T’m not! Oh, help!’’ 

“Nobody’ll help you. Nobo 
help you, but me. I’d kill 2 
want you, Haidee—I’m going to 
I’m going to marry you—I am. 
You—are!”’ 

His lips were crushed against 
felt herself lifted, borne in air. 
went out of her; her arms went ¢ 
clung to him. 

“Antony,” she mumbled. 
never knew you loved me like th 
you, Antony; I love you, but—fo ° 
sake , 

“City Hall!” called the chauf 
ing the door, and looking away ] 
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Beneath the grim skyscraper u 
I wait for you tonight! — 
—Mary Carol, 


The Faithful Heart 


UR automobile, she is faithful 
Our automobile is dependabl 

She answers my urging with vigor 
But acts with a prudence comm 
One day, hearing fire bells, she sta 
With her self-starter; cool as a 
She rushed right into a burning g 
And rushed right out with a bie 


One night when a burglar came int 
Inspired with a purpose burgla 
My automobile blew a blast on 
To warn of intruders nefarious! 
He jumped in the car and he stepped 
Her warning, of course, had mol 
But she blew up her tires when in fro} 
jail, 
And back-fired until they arre sted 


But ola 
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Assuring cheerful 
SUMMER BEAUTY 


WhiteLeaded 
Surfaces 


Wate EVER you may go 
for summer health and 

play—among mountain pines, 
by a quiet summer lake, or to 
the fashionable shore resorts— 
you will find homes and hotels 
and clubs painted white or in 
attractive light colors. Because 
experience has taught the 
importance to happiness and 
health of a cheerful environment. 


You will find the best-paint- 
ed of these summer homes and 
hotels to be White-Leaded— 
many of them painted with 
Eagle Pure White Lead mixed 
with pure linseed oil. The own- 
ers have found that Eagle Pure 
White Lead not only makes 
their property attractive and 
cheerful, but it provides the: 
most complete paint protection 
from one season to the next. 


And—what is equally im- 
portant—Eagle Pure White 
Lead is most economical. It 
costs no more—often less— 
than many paints containing 
other materials; yet lasts long- 
est, because itis pure white lead, 
Old Dutch Process. 100 pounds 
of Eagle makes seven gallons 
of pure white lead paint. 

Eagle—in use since 1843— 
is sold by leading dealers. 


Employ a good painter— 
Good painters use EAGLE 
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if the show’s a failure. And then you be- 
gin to hunt a part again.” 

“Why, Margaret, I never heard you talk 
like this!” 

“Then listen. Life on the stage is ruled 
by hours that have nothing to do with the 
life of normal people. You eat luncheon at 
twelve because of the matinée; you dine at 
six for the evening performance. You can’t 
go to any ordinary evening party if you’re 
working; and when your work is over 
there’s nothing left but night clubs and late 
restaurants. You must sleep through the 
best of the morning to get anything ap- 
proximating your proper rest. So, because 
you’re never free at the time of day when 
people usually are, you’re barred from many 
pleasures. There’d be little tea dancing 
with your B. F.’s, my dear; few lunches 
with your girl friends; no parties, no balls, 
except in the dreary hours after midnight.” 

“You make it sound horrid. Alla- 
same 7% 

“‘T haven’t touched on the work involved, 
the constant study and the constant effort 
to keep yourself young, slender, physically 
fit. All this with constant uncertainty and 
constant strain. No matter if your near- 
est and dearest died before your eyes that 
day, no matter if you yourself are so ill you 
think you will die if you move, you must 
go on and play your part and play it well.” 

Across Celine’s young beauty Margaret 
met Cora’s eyes, comprehending, full of 
thanks. 

“You don’t think I’d have the nerve and 
the strength and the courage to stick it, 
do you?” asked Celine, pouting. 

“T don’t doubt about your courage and 
your strength, but I’d hate to see them put 
to so hard a test when I’m so fond of you.” 

‘“What I don’t understand is, if it’s so 
dreadful, why you’ve stuck it so long.” 

“My dear child,” said Margaret, “‘if you 
truly love, you don’t desert your loved one 
because she is cruel. There’s your answer.” 

Celine looked up, her pertness gone, her 
sweetness and gentleness shining out. 
“Dear Margaret,” she said, “‘no wonder 
mother and I are so crazy about you. You 
are such a darling.” 

After dinner, when she had fluttered off 
with another B. F. and the friends were 
left alone, Margaret answered Cora’s un- 
spoken words. “‘If she had a real talent I’d 
not have discouraged her.” 

“T know. It was exactly what was 
needed, and I do thank you. Whatever 
Dallas and I said sounded only like parental 
prejudice, but what you say she’ll consider. 
Oh, she’s such a problem, Margaret. And 
I love her so much and so helplessly. If 
anything happened to hurt her I’d lose my 
mind, I think. She has so many lovely 
traits, but they’re so unformed and cha- 
otic, and so mixed with a sublime confi- 
dence in herself, and the most astounding 
belief that the world and all that’s in it was 
specially created for her amusement. She 
shapes so slowly, yet she’s nineteen. She 
needs all sorts of maturing influences; but 
when I try to apply them she finds them a 
bore and slips away like quicksilver.” 

“Yet if I had a daughter I’d want her to 
be another Celine,without a thing changed.” 

“And if I had twins, I’d want another 
Celine. So there we are. Don’t let’s talk 
about her any more. Tell me about this 
play. I wish you’d brought it and read it 
to me.” 

“No; before anything else, I want a cold, 
solitary session with it. After that I think 
I can say whether it might go or not.” 

“T’d give everything I have, except Dal- 
las and Celine, to have you make a great 
success, as you deserve.”’ 

“It would mean everything to me. It 
won't be so long now before all I can play 
will be dowagers. This Erica’s someone 
new—a woman with a past—of course that 
isn’t new—but utterly unashamed of it 
when it’s dragged out before her, confound- 
ing her accusers by her laughing indiffer- 
ence. Not a sentimental streak in her. 
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Perfectly honest. Courageous—and you 
know how the dear public loves courage.”’ 

“‘She sounds splendid.” 

“She is.” 

“Well, I'll keep pulling for you—and for 
Erica if you like her.” 

Talking about the play made Margaret 
restless. She ought to be at home reading 
it, thinking of it, instead of enjoying Cora’s 
solacing companionship. So home she 
went, and all the way there thought of the 
play and all that might hang on it. 

First of all, there was the real artist’s 
craving for recognition honestly due. How 
glorious it would be to have a big part and 
play it to its uttermost limits, and to have 
the acclaim and the applause that were 
good work’s fair reward! She wanted the 
money too; for though Henry Torrey 
might pretend that her poverty wasn’t real, 
she actually lived on the smallest of mar- 
gins. She had never been wasteful, but it 
wasn’t in her to be stingy; and a good sea- 
son’s profits too often had to last over two 
bad seasons’ meagernesses. 

And there was Henry Torrey—she knew 
she was too fond of him, and her sensitive- 
ness detected, or at least suspected that in 
his manner to her there was the least bit of 
condescension— King Cophetuastuff. With 
a great success, she would be placed where 
marriage to a rich man would mean little or 
nothing to her. She would then have more 
to give a husband than he to give a wife. 
He would have to recognize that. 

She rebuked herself. Henry wasn’t that 
sort. In the first place, he didn’t want to 
marry her; and in the second, he wasn’t so 
spoiled and conceited that he felt he was 
stooping if he did want to. All the same, 
she was human enough to want the obvious 
favor to be on her side. His cautious re- 
sponse today to her burst of friendliness 
left a mean little sting. She’d like to show 
Henry what she could do—what she could 
be. He would value her more highly if the 
world did—that was human nature. 

She seized the script eagerly and began 
to read. As she read, the conviction grew in 
her mind that this was not just a good play, 
but a great play; that it had truth and 
poetry; that it was well built, rising from 
scene to scene with heightened suspense; 
that the dialogue bore on the action and de- 
veloped the characters logically, unforced; 
that the exits and entrances were not mere 
shifts, but had meaning and reason; and 
that it all drew up closely to an unforeseen 
and powerful end. Its great fault was the 
stiff, flowery style in which it was written. 
It needed translation into the way real 
people talk 

The more she read Erica’s lines, the more 
she liked the part. A fat part, a part that 
would take a lot of playing. Erica must 
conjure and cajole, must make her very 
wickedness a virtue; yet she must be played 
as quietly and with such deft hints of 
smoldering fires that the audience wouldn’t 
dare take its fascinated eyes off her. And 
at the end—what a blaze, what a flame, 
what a furious, complete conflagration! 

“There isn’t an actress in the business 
who wouldn’t snatch at this part,’ thought 
Margaret. ‘‘Oh, I must have her—I must!” 
She walked the floor, script in hand, going 
over Hrica’s lines again and again, and only 
the hour prevented her from saying them 
aloud. At last, exhausted, she went to bed; 
but the play lay within reach of her hand. 

Early the next morning she summoned 
young Pagett and tried to be calm. When 
he came she put her view before him 
clearly. “It all needs working over. Not 
so far as the structure is concerned, nor the 
essential idea, but merely the dialogue. 
None of your people talk—they converse. 
It makes the characters unreal.” 

To her relieved surprise, he was reason- 
able. “I felt that myself, but I couldn’t 
seem to say what I wanted to say in any 
other style. What shall I do?” 

“Tf you want to work with me we might 
try doing it over ourselves. For if you take 


it to. any competent playwright he’ll have 
to be given a share in it; and there’ll be so 


many delays that we’ll get nothing dorie 


this season, maybe not for two. If you and 
I roll up our sleeves and go at it and really 
toil, we ought to get it done in two or three 
weeks. At least it will only take us a few 
days to find out whether my plan is any 
good. What do you say?” 

“You feel enough interested in the play 
to work on it with me?” cried young 
Pagett. ‘“‘Why, Miss Atkinson, that’s the 
finest compliment! I’ll do it, of course. 
I’ve been awake almost all night, in a cold 
sweat, for fear you’d think the whole thing 
was rotten. Work! I’ll work my hands off! 
When can we begin?” 

“Now,” said Margaret, ‘‘this very min- 
ute. Act I, Scene I.” 

And with no further preliminary they 
sat down to make the play over from her 
larger experience of the stage, her larger 
knowledge of life. Young Pagett was easy 
to work with, quick to catch and develop 
an idea, not touchy about criticism, though 
perfectly able to stand up for what he be- 
lieved best and urge his own view when 
he thought he was right. 

At first, until they were adjusted to each 
other’s methods, the revision did not go 
very fast. They took it sentence by sen- 
tence, word for word. Young Pagett’s 
Latinized English became Margaret’s col- 
loquial Anglo-Saxon tinctured strongly with 
modernity. They worked each day, all day 
and all evening, until the letters refused to 
register on their tired eyes. Margaret al- 
lowed herself no touch of the outside save 
an hour’s walk before dinner, usually with 
Cora, sometimes with Celine, and occa- 
sionally young Pagett went with her to con- 
tinue an argument. She submerged herself 
in the making over of the play; and always, 
as she worked, the need for its success grew 
larger in her thoughts. She was a gambler 
staking her last dollar. Here was her big 
chance. Could she make it go? 

They were finishing the first act when 
Thursday came, and her engagement with 
Henry Torrey. Of course she couldn’t take 
the time to keep it, not with that first-act 
climax coming alive under her and young 
Pagett’s manipulations. And since it hap- 
pened that today Celine was going to walk 
with her, she had a brilliant plan. Why 
shouldn’t Henry take Celine in her place? 
He’d have an amusing evening, and it 
would be a good chance to bring a maturing 
influence, such as Cora lamented as so few 
and so unsatisfactory, on Celine. Do her a 
lot of good to get away from her silly little 
slick-haired smarty B. F.’s for an evening 
and be with a real man. The more she 
thought of it, the better she liked the idea. 
Celine was willing. 

“Oh, I’d love a change,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m 
dead sick of everybody I know. It’ll be a 
thrill to go out with somebody who’s older, 
who’s a man of the world and has heaps of 
money. Sure you don’t mind, Margaret?’ 

“You'll be doing me a favor. Don’t be 
respectful to Henry, Celine, any more than 
you are to your mother and me.” 

“T’ll do my best. But he may not want 
to take me—there’s that to be considered.” 

“He'll love it,’ promised Margaret; but 
even as she went to telephone to Henry 
and break the news of the substitution to 
him, she had a moment of uneasiness. Cer- 
tainly she’d.done a very rude thing and 
taken much too much on herself. He might 
very well be furious. However, it was too 
late for repentance. She put on her most 
coaxing voice, her most convincing man- 
ner. “{I simply can’t leave the play when 
we’re at such a crucial moment, Henry. I 
can’t begin to tell you how dreadfully I feel 
about giving up this evening. And now 
I must confess 2 

Henry took it better than she had an- 
ticipated, after a few protestations and— 
she thought—astonished gulps. She wasn’t 
sure whether the astonishment was because 
she would be willing to forgo an evening of 
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his society or because she had thus delib 
ately wished Celine on him in her ste 
Anyway she had fixed it. She cou 
back to the desk where she and 
Pagett were revising, amending, corre 
changing so assiduously, with a clear 
science. Maybe it wouldn’t be such 
thing for Henry if he realized th 
didn’t think he was the most imp 
thing in the world. 

She was rather pleased, too, that heh 
asked: “You’re working with the 
thor—this Pagett?”’ And then—“T; 
He evidently saw that ‘“‘this Pagett” 
with her when he wasn’t. “A w 
pretty low when she stirs up jealo 
find out how a man feels toward | 
thought Margaret. ‘‘But Henry is so 
to being a conquering hero, or at le 
hero able to conquer if he wanted to.” 

She forgot all about Henry, and Cel 
too, in the excitement of that finished f 
act. For they finished it shortly afterm 
night, just about the time Henry and Cel 
were returning from a round of din 
dancing, theater, more dancing and su 

Margaret heard about it in the mon 
for Celine telephoned ecstatically: 
perfectly darling, he’s just too sweet, 
didn’t talk down to me a bit, or try 
you’re-only-a-little-girl stuff so many 
men think is clever. He was just ever a 
ever so nice.” 

“So shines a good deed in a nau 
world,” thought Margaret. ‘I onl 
Henry found it endurable.”’ 

It appeared that Henry found it ye 
endurable. He said, in his turn, that C 
was an amusing youngster with d 
possibilities. There was sincerity 
voice, and no least trace of offense 
ing been shunted off, of having his e 
ment arranged for him. So Margare 
back to the revamping of Erica w 
sense of having done a delicate thin: 

Erica went more quickly, now that t 
first act was done to the satisfaction 
collaborators. They had learned to 
together, and in the process their 
stinctive liking of each other had 
strengthened. ‘The boy’s got real b 
was often in Margaret’s thought. 
woman’s got real genius,’’ was in Pa 
and though they did not say these 
aloud, unspoken, they created a harm 
ous atmosphere. 

Margaret gave up everything els 
even her daily walk, so that she sav 
ing of Celine, nothing of Cora except 
telephone. As for Henry, when he 
up, as he did at intervals, she denied ] 
and quite brazenly suggested that C: 
asked in her place. She didn’t try ti 
track of the number of times he fol 
her suggestion, but she knew that it 
times happened, for Cora mentioned 
seemed to Margaret, rather dimly, 
the world came to her now through h 
of preoccupation with the play, t 
spoke of it as if she didn’t quit 
But that, she decided, must be imagina 

So, breathlessly, in a crescendo of 
and concentration, Erica was at las’ 
revised, and when the scripts had bee 
ied afresh for the fifth time—‘“I shud 
think of the typist’s bill,’’ Margaret s 
young Pagett—the two workers lea 
back and relaxed, worn, but satisfied. — 

“But we mustn’t waste a minute. 
for the managers,” said Margaret. | 
was new matter for debate. “I’d 
take it myself first to Somes,’’ she sai¢ 
cause he’s always believed in my wor 
has told me again and again that if I 
get a play he’d back me. Keep yourfi 
crossed, knock wood, pick up all th 
yousee, and don’t walk under ladders, d 
spill salt or break mirrors.” ay 

“‘T’ll go to bed and sleep all day; then: 
be safe from any jinx. You're a SIa 
driver, d’you know it?” . ; 

“Tf you think we’ve been working ha 
wait until we get into rehearsals.” 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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ewents Rust- OILS) | Cleans and Polishes 


1894 
32 Years of 
mtinuous Service 


1926 


sates—3-in-One gives smooth 
0 every light mechanism, kills 
, lessens friction, saves repair 
deal for phonograph, sewing 
e, clocks, washing machine 
cuum cleaner motor, locks, 
bolts, lawn mower, auto 
starter, generator, horn, etc., 
ters, time locks, revolving 
ans—all office mechanisms. 
Impound of highest quality. Flows 
to deepest bearings, “washes out” 


dirt, stays on the job—never 
dries out like straight mineral oil. 


CONTAINER 


A QB 


Cleans and Polishes—3-in-One 
is used by millions of housewives to 
brighten up veneered and varnished 
furniture, woodwork, floors, linoleum 
and oilcloth. Removes all dirt and 
grime, doesn’t cover it. Never grows 
sticky. Pleasing odor. 

The quick, easy way to clean and polish 
furniture with 3-in-One is explained in il- 
lustrated Dictionary of Uses wrapped around 
every bottle. Dictionary also tells how to 
wash windows in a jiffy, how to make a 


cheap but practical Polish Mop, also a fine 
Dustless Dust Cloth. 


ie REE IN NONE oi 


PREVENTS RUS 
LUBRICATE S 


CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
wn PHONOGRAPHS 
= SEWING MAGA 

< TYPEWRIT 

= 

8 

= 


MADE iN US 


ery 


Lp ! 


Prevents Rust—Rust and tarnish 
cannot attack metal protected with 
3-in-One. The oil actually penetrates 
the pores of metal and sheds moisture 


like a duck’s back. 


Rust-proof your firearms with 3-in-One—the 
oil recommended by gun manufacturers. 
Use on golf clubs, razor blades, tools, all 
metal parts of automobile. 


Save lining of gas stove oven. Keep bath- 
room fixtures free from tarnish. Preserve 
appearance of all black iron equipment. 


Sold everywhere in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 4%-pint 
bottles, and in 3-0oz. Handy Oil Cans, most 


convenient for lubricating. For household 
use, the 14-pint bottle is most economical. 


Look for the Big Red 


Avoid imitations. 
“One” on the label. 


| 
| 
| Three-in-One Oil Company, 
| 130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary 
of Uses to 
se 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sight body styles, designed and construct- 
d under the supervision of Brewster 


if New York. All closed bodies auto- 


' 
| 
| 
: 
: 


inatically ventilated. 


“It is a serious question whether manu- 
facturers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the 
cars they have sold to the general public. 
Over a period of years our motor-car 
manufacturers have stressed everything 
but safety features. . 


9 


F. W. Jonnson, Director Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
at the 1926 National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety— 
Secretary Hoover, Chairman. 
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- the Safest Car 


now made 


even safer 


E now announce NEW STUTZ models, 

including seven-passenger cars, in which 
every window, as well as windshield, is of special 
safety-glass. 


This eliminates the hazard of injury from flying 
shattered glass, at front, sides and rear. These 
NEW STUTZ models are the first cars ever built 
regularly equipped with safety-glass all around. 


The phenomenal sales of The NEW STUTZ at- 
test the success with which this advanced auto- 
mobile meets the public demand of today. 


And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety Chassis, 
already the world’s safest automobile, is now 
made still safer for its occupants. 


No other car has this combination of safety 
features: 


Safety-glass in windshield and all windows. 
Narrow, clear-vision front corner-posts. 


Frame of unequalled strength and rigidity, with 
integral steel running-boards’ (“side-bumpers’”’). 


Perfect road balance; elimination of side-sway 
achieved by scientific frame and spring ar- 
rangement. Stabilators and long, low-rate flat 
springs co-ordinated for ideal action. 


Unparalleled stability, gained by a radical lower- 
. “ 

ing of the “center of mass” of the car. The 
resistance to overturn is so great that one side 


of the car may be raised more than three feet 
higher than the other without toppling the car 
over. This lowering of the center of mass is 


made possible by The NEW STUTZ worm-gear 
drive, manufactured by Timken. 


Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, developed and 
built by Timken; greatly increased effective 
braking surface, with perfect equalization of brak- 
ing energy at all points on each wheel. Non- 
leaking, no adjusting; quick, even deceleration 
—no discomfort to passengers, no skidding, no 
swerving, no side-sway. 


Instant acceleration from ten to fifty miles per 
hour in less than eighteen seconds; an alertness 
that quickly pulls the car out of tight places. 
And speed adequate for all occasions. 


The entire car has Underwriters’ Class A rating 
on both fire and theft. It is permanently protect- 
ed at no cost to the car owner by The Fedco 
Number Plate System in co-operation with the 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency. 


See The NEW STUTZ cars with safety-glass all 
around as the final safety attainment in the 
automobile that most successfully meets modern 
motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing these models, 
which in addition to their exclusive safety 
features have a custom-like smartness of body 
design and the utmost luxury of appointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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faucets always looked as 
as they appear these hot 


(Consult your architect 
in regard to the Vital 
Spots of plumbing. 
He knows Mueller 
Faucets are depend- 
able and will be glad 
to approve your de- 
sire to have them 

installed. 


If people would be as critical when they buy faucets 
as they invariably are when they use them, there would 
be fewer faucets that could be criticized. 


Right now thousands of homes are being built or remod- 
eled and into them will go more thousands of faucets. Yet 
how many of those who select the faucets for these homes will 
see them as they appear during this hot weather when a faucet 
can be the one heartening thing in a scorching day—or one more 
little irritation. 


The fact is that, in selecting faucets, as in selecting many other 
things, the out-of-sight-out-of-mind attitude leads many people to 
put price ahead of ultimate cost and to simply hope that any faucet 
which /Jooks right will work right. 


Yet thousands of people are not habit-blind when they buy fau- 


cets. Thousands have considered faucets in their true proportions 
—as the Vital Spots of the plumbing system. In Mueller Faucets 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan © 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER FAUCETS 


faucets without a fault | 


@@) 


© Mueller Co.— 1926 
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cA step ahead 
in hot water 
heating 


In one master stroke the 
Mueller heat control sys- | 
tem eliminates the trou- 

ble points in the hot 

water heating plant and 

brings greater comfort, 
greater convenience and 
reduced coal bills. See 
your merchant plumber | 
or steam fitter about this 
inexpensive, dollar-say- 

ing convenience. 


they have found not only beauty of design and fini 
that will grace the finest fixtures, but also the mechanic 
perfection that is the fulfillment of a manufacturing amt 


tion which began 69 years ago when Hieronymus Muell 
put honest quality into the first Mueller products. 1 


There are Mueller Faucets for the bathroom, the kitchen sin 
the laundry, the garage—for every need. When you install Muelle 
at every Vital Spot in your plumbing system, you will know that 
is possible to have faucets that turn completely on and fully off 
that there are faucets that won’t groan, chatter, spurt, or splas 


As a skilled craftsman your merchant plumber is glad to supp 
and install Mueller Faucets. If he does not carry them, he ci 
quickly get them from the nearest Mueller jobber. There are thr¢ 
hundred of these jobbers—established wholesalers whose lary 
scale operations materially reduce the cost of supplying yo! 
plumber and thus produce a saving that is later passed on to yo 


(Continued from Page 102) 
w soon d’you suppose Somes will let 
” 

| going to tell him that forty-eight 
all he can have.” 
rou dare?” 
all you that for this part I’d dare 
ig. They’ve got to see it as we see 
managers, the public, everybody, 
xe them.” 
the jumping Jupiter, I believe you 


e was no need for any daring with 
He was kind, if a little pompous 
sronizing. He evidently felt that a 
ought to him by Margaret Atkinson 
own vehicle was nothing to get ex- 
bout. Forty-eight hours, he was 
ould be plenty of time for him to 
and make a decision. 
yatronage did not dash Margaret’s 
Only, now that the play had left 
ids and young Pagett had disap- 
she was restless and uneasy at the 
and uncertain idleness. She went 
auty parlor and had every treat- 
ey could give—sure aids to feminine 
She even considered buying a new 
¢ thought it safer to wait. And 
efreshed and smartened, she hurried 
see Cora. 
s four o’clock and Cora was almost 
jy home at that hour. Today, 
she was out; but in her living room 
was presiding over a festive tea 
and her sole guest was—Henry 


got a cold and can’t go out,” she 
od hastily as Margaret appeared. 
other was downtown, and it was so 
here alone I called up Henry and 
im come to tea.” 
med to Margaret that Henry wore 
dimperturbability a bit awry, that 
just a trifle confused at her finding 
‘re alone with Celine. Absurd of 
hen she knew how Celine would 
id persuade and blandish when she 
anything or anyone. She sat down 
the least awkwardness. 
ype there’s enough tea for me,”’ she 
I’m a starving woman. I couldn’t 
whether I’ve had any meals during 
; three weeks.” 
7s your young playwright?” asked 
“T’m sure he’s in love with you, to 
ne a play just for you.” 
e’s in love with me he conceals it 
y. Our conversation consists of 
ide, heated arguments about the 
I want and the ones he’ll consent 
1t you ever going to finish these 
ats?”’ asked Henry Torrey. 
iporarily, at least, they are fin- 
‘She told them about Somes. Celine 
disinclined to chatter as usual—not 
r pleased, perhaps, to have her téte- 
iterrupted. But Margaret pushed 
vught away—it was as absurd as to 
vat Henry Torrey was confused. 
‘t Cora came in, and to add to Mar- 
odd impression, she felt that there 
relief in Cora’s manner at finding 
“Oh, you don’t know how much 
ed you,” she said over and over. 
» glad to see you—so very, very 


now Henry Torrey got up to go. 
er free for dinner,” he said to Mar- 
nost wistfully, ‘will you he 
oing to stay here to dinner with 
rposed Celine. ‘‘Isn’t she, 


ioe it,” said Cora. “But if Mr. 
—” It was almost as if Cora 
er to go with Henry Torrey. 

0, She must stay,’’ went on Celine. 
< and can’t go out, and it’s her 
le nice to an invalid. Do, do stay, 


<l’'ll stay,” said Margaret. “You 
, you do things on such a grand 
[tonight I just don’t feel up to go- 
‘and dressing, and I couldn’t go 
Ju in these rags.’ 


” he began, 


THE SATURDAY 


“No, I must stay and talk to Cora. But 
if I don’t hear from Somes I’ll go with you 
very soon.” 

“I’m going to Chicago tomorrow for a 
few days, but I'll call you up as soon as I 
get back. You’ve been slighting me.’”’ He 
lingered, put reproach into his manner, but 
she would not change her mind. 

“You weren’t very kind to him, Mar- 
garet,”’ said Cora as soon as he had gone. 


“He thinks a great deal of you. He was 
really hurt.’ 
“Oh, no, he wasn’t, mother,”’ put in Ce- 


line. ‘He was just doing the heavy polite.” 

“Celine,” said Cora, in a strange flare 
of anger, ‘‘your passion for contradiction 
is abominable. You will please never speak 
to me in that way again. Now suppose you 
go into your room a while. I’ve not seen 
Margaret for a long time and I want to talk 
to her.” 


“Why, Cora,’ protested Margaret in 
amazement, “I never knew you to be so 
hard on Celine. She didn’t mean to be 
pert.” 


Cora looked at her oddly. ‘‘ What I said 
won’t hurt her. She gets very much above 
herself now and then. Dear, I’m really dis- 
turbed that you rushed poor Henry off so 
rudely. I wouldn’t have been selfish about 
keeping you, even though I’m gladder than 
I can say that you stayed.” 

“Tf you talk like this I shall think you 
wanted me to go.” 

“T did,” said Cora. “And I wish you 
would understand why.” 

“Tt isn’t convenient, or you’re not feel- 
ing well, or you’ve got some other people 
coming? Is it a cross-word puzzle?” 

Cora sighed. ‘‘ For none of those reasons. 
And it’s almost a cross word, if not a puz- 
zle.”’ 

“But, Cora, you’re not like yourself.” 

Cora shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“Oh, Margaret, you’re just too good and 
kind for this world. Usually you know 
what I mean if I bat an eyelash, but 
now Well, it’s on the knees of the 
gods. Let’s forget about it. I’m awfully 
glad to see you, old dear. Take off your hat 
and let’s be cozy.” 

But the evening that followed had a 
shadow on it. Celine did not come back— 
sent word that she’d gone to bed and would 
like her dinner in her room. Dallas Mayo 
came in and the talk between Cora and 
Margaret became perforce less intimate. 
It was not half so soothing an hour as Mar- 
garet had hoped for, and when she went 
home Cora’s strange words and stranger 
manner elbowed Erica for place in her 
thoughts for a while. But she had seen 
Cora in moods before, and Erica was so vi- 
tally important. She wondered if Somes 
had begun to read the play. And would he 
see it, would he feel it, as she saw and felt 
it? He was a man sensitive to every good 
quality of theater, but that was no guar- 
anty that he’d take Erica and produce her. 

“Just once,’’ she said aloud to her shabby 
little room—‘‘just once to be in a splendid 
new fresh thing, with a fine setting, a fool- 
proof cast. I don’t want to see it done grub- 
bily, with old sets dragged out of Caines’ 
storehouse, and a misfit lot of people who 
merely happen to be at liberty. Just 
once ” Tt was almost a prayer. 


In the morning she fidgeted and fussed 


about, not knowing what she wanted to 
do or how to go about it. She began a piece 
of mending and threw it down; started a 
letter, tore it up; skimmed through the 
headlines and flung the papers in the waste- 
basket. 

The telephone rang, and she heard the 
sound as a portent of fate. She was right— 
it was Somes himself. 

“Look here,’ he began, ‘I’m just as 
crazy about this play as you are. I began 
it and I couldn’t put it down. This is a 
great play. It’s great, I tell you! Dig up 
the author and come along over. We must 
get at it right away.” 

She turned white and faint with the joy- 
ful shock of it. Hardly knowing what she 
said, she summoned young Pagett, and 
they skimmed the air rather than walked 
to Somes’ office. He was waiting for them. 
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“Tt’s the psychologic moment,” he de- 
clared. “I can get a house, I can get Rob- 
ert Willton and Jane Sanders and Andrew 
Goring and you’’—he turned to Mar- 
garet—‘‘and it’s going to be such a whale 
of a success as will make Rain and Abie’s 
Irish Rose look like fly-by-nights. I’m get- 
ting contracts ready for you’’—he turned to 
Pagett—‘“‘and we’ll hop right to it, and if 
luck holds we’ll give it a tryout in the sticks 
in four weeks.” 

Margaret looked at Paul Pagett and Paul 
Pagett looked at Margaret and they both 
looked at Somes. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ said Margaret 
at last, ‘I didn’t hear that. It simply can’t 
be that at last—at last You two look 
away, for I’m going to have hysterics. And 
after that—well, there’ll be dancing in the 
streets and banners waving. Somes, do you 
mean it—do you, Somes?”’ 

“You know me,”’ said Somes. “‘And now 
get ready, the two of you, for we’re going 
to work as only fools and people in the 
theatrical business ever do work.” 

So they went to it. There were no de- 
lays, no moments of rest. The casting was 
done in four days, with Somes pressing 
everyone on like a madman. His assistant, 
John Pender, took over the business of re- 
hearsing, with Somes an _ ever-present 
shadow ready to materialize at the least 
lagging. Sets and costumes were devised 
and discussed, redesigned and rediscussed 
to the minutest detail. The whole intensely 
interesting business of the mechanics of 
mounting a play, making the skeleton 
which must support its speech and mo- 
tion—here in Somes’ office it had its begin- 
ning, in a dozen workshops its realization. 

Through it all Margaret studied Erica, 
studied her as she had never studied a part 
before. She lived and breathed and ate and 
drank and walked and slept and dreamed 
Erica—Erica, the woman who had the 
courage to look back, but to do it calmly, 
without repentance; who neither senti- 
mentalized nor glossed nor ignored the 
truth, yet who was never hard, or mean, 
or petty, or afraid. 

This study filled her days and nights 
completely. Henry Torrey came back from 
Chicago, sent her flowers, called her up and 
asked her for an evening, but she could not 
give it to him. She told him of Erica, how- 
ever, in the rapture that was inseparable 
from all she said about the play. Celine she 
did not see, never thought of. Cora re- 
mained, as always, the steady, sure friend. 
Even so, it seemed to Margaret at times 
that Cora was regarding her with an un- 
usual solicitude. Cora kept dragging in 
Henry Torrey’s name whenever she got a 
chance—quite unnecessarily, it seemed to 
Margaret. And she emphasized her belief 
that Margaret was not kind enough to him, 
appreciative enough. She was almost shrill 
about it. 

“But, Cora, my dear, I can’t see him 
now,’ protested Margaret. 
one big chance put into my hands by a 


miracle of coincidence, and it means every- | 


thing to me. I’d be mad to lose the least 
bit of it by playing about with Henry. 
Henry can wait. If Erica does what I think 
she will do, then I can take up my friend- 
ship with Henry on a basis much more 


satisfactory to me than in the past. You 
see what I mean?” | 
“T see,” said Cora. “‘But by that time it 


may be too late.” 
“What in the world do you mean?” 
“‘Oh, Margaret, how can I, of all people, 
tell you?” 


“You of all people ought to tell me if it’s | 


anything I ought to hear, don’t you think?” 

“Well, I can’t,’ admitted Cora desper- 
ately. ‘‘And I only hope I’m mistaken and 
that everything will be all right, for I know 
you care about Henry Torrey, and 
Oh, Margaret, you’re my dear friend, and 
yet eee 

“Don’t be so mysterious. If I didn’t 
have to fly to a rehearsal I'd get at the bot- 


tom of this. But the next time I talk with 
you Now don’t worry about me, 
Cora. Just keep on wishing me success 


with Erica; 
now.” 


that’s the main thing just 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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No, the World 
Isn’t Getting 
Softer 


ge ERIM 
— 


Press agoJ. Jacob 
Shannon Co., who dis- 


kes: Red Edges in the 


RED EDGE 


City of Brotherly Love, 
otherwise Philadelphia, got 
an initial order from a 
contractor. 


How many shovels can you 
ise?’ asked J. Jacob’s repre- 
AEM 


“You say those Red Edges 

ill outlast two ordinary 
shovels. Well, suppose you 
let me have about 25 dozen. 
Ordinarily I use twice that 
many) shovels but just to 
prove tna faith in your brand 


—we’ll make it only 25 dozen 
this year.’ 


A year later the same salesman 
called on this contractor. ‘How 
about another little 25 dozen Red 
Edges?” } 


 & 

“Run along, young fellow,” replied 
the contractor. ‘‘Just because I 
like you [ll give you an order for 
12 dozen. But I don’t really need 
’em. I[’ve,got a toolhouse full of 
those Red Edges you sold me last 
year. Eithér dirt and rock are get- 
ting softer, r that Red Edge is one 
almighty tough shovel. We don’t 
seem able to wear the darn things 
Oulte: 1 you need that kind of 
shovel in your business? 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
ING, PA. 


RED EDGE 


RED EDGE 


RED 


SHOVELS 


We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 
grade of Shovel 
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There's an Eversharp 
for you in any Style 
and size you want. 

This one, the popular 
standard giftand busi- 
ness model, with 18 
inches of lead up its 
sleeve, gold-filled al oh. 


The frst part of leadership in the 
pencil business is lead. 


So we make the leads for our Ever- 
sharp pencil exactly to suit you—in 
just the colors you want, in the very 
degree of hardness or softness you 
prefer, in sizes so precisely calibrated 
to Eversharp’s efficient rifled tip that 
if you always use these leads your 
pencil will never scratch, clog or jam. 


_ So that you may know the genuine 
we pack these leads in our Red Top 
box, putting them for your conven- 

ience with dealers everywhere. 


You will know how very good our 
Red Top lead is, the minute you 


Put it on Paper! 


EVERSHARP 


the name is on the pencil 


ee 
va 
Sapa 


© 1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 
The Wahl Co., Ltd., Toronto 


July | 


[RED TOP | 
EVERSHARP Wy 
LEADS 


A art ND a AN 5 LE NERS AN Nic PERLITE LTE a 


This sign tops the attractiv 
case in which progressiv 
merchants display their com 
plete assortment of Evershar 
Red Top Leads. You choo: 
from the case the lead th 
you like best, in the col 

that you prefers ’ 


| 


(Continued from Page 107) 
e fully meant to demand frankness of 
at their next talk. But by that time 
thing so amazing had happened that 
ould speak of nothing else. Suddenly, 
ff the blue, Somes had announced a 
»ndous decision: ‘‘ We're not going to 
» effort trying Erica out of town. This 
is perfect, as perfect as it will ever be. 
yesn’t need any licking into shape. 
ce my professional reputation on that 
ment. So we’re going to open’ cold, 
here in New York, one week from to- 
I’m shifting Parson’s Pleasure to 
‘ogert, and I’m going to put Erica in 
Jandin.” 
stared about him defiantly, a little 
aed of his own enthusiasm. The com- 
stared back, not daring to believe its 
al and collective ears. To open cold, 
mes’ Blandin—his newest, biggest 
ar, his very pet and pride—and that 
dto shift Parson’s Pleasure, so far his 
a’s greatest success, into another and 
ller house—now they had the measure 
belief in Erica! Such a thing hap- 
| but once in a thousand seasons. 
’s too much,’’ Margaret told Paul 
t. “Life isn’t like this, you know. 
\Iwas a little girl, every now and then 
| to get up in the morning in a perfect 
of high spirits without any real rea- 
And it only meant that before the day 
ver I got aspanking. Well, Paul, I’m 
ering when the spanking is due. It’s 
ig. Somes giving us the Blandin—it’s 
‘ing fate, absolutely.” 
believe you,’’ said young Pagett. “If 
iid hear next that King George and 
1 Mary and the Prince of Wales were 
ning over specially for the opening of 
, I wouldn’t be at all surprised. In 
(’d be in favor of asking them to pay 
eir seats, and warning them that if 
yeren’t amongst those present at 8:30 
, they wouldn’t be allowed in until 
the first act.” 
*ride goeth before destruction, and an 
ity spirit before a fall,’’’ quoted Mar- 


allit to Somes, not me. I’m the hum- 
orshiper at the seats of the mighty, 
o more.” 
;she did not tell it to Somes. She for- 
{about it herself in the rush and sweep 
im of that last week. Everything else 
ie unreality; even Cora drifted a lit- 
othe haze. Erica crowded out every- 
everybody. 
» first night seemed ages away when 
stold them a week before; and then, 
ap, it was upon them. Somes sent his 
ary to take charge of Paul Pagett, 
iad collapsed into mouthing idiocy. 
Margaret was strangely calm. When 
ime into the theater a little before 
_ a sudden stillness and coolness of 
a detachment, had descended bless- 
‘pon her. There were masses of flow- 
omes had sent some; Cora and Henry 
y also; and there was a tricky little 
et marked. “‘Love—Celiné.”’ There 
yther flowers from old friends and as- 
es she’d played with along her way. 
‘s and telegrams too. Actors and 
ses are the kindest creatures in the 
in wishing and hoping good fortune 
irfriends. But Margaret had Zena, 
esser—a sensible, middle-aged colored 
n, experienced in the theater—carry 
e flowers, put the messages away un- 
Afterward, yes. But now they were 
ctions, impediments. She needed all 
oughts, all her strength for the play. 
m Somes stuck his bald head in at the 
“Cheerio! It’s going to be a great 
he said. 
dded, touching the brilliancy of 
‘a on her lashes. Somes didn’t mat- 
hekept on looking at herself. “‘ You’re 
todo it, Margaret, my girl,’ she kept 
ering. “‘You’re going to doit.” Zena 
1 about her in silent helpfulness, 
ng her. The fifteen-minute call came 
‘curtain as she put the last touch to 
t-act ‘costume, a black-and-white 
le, smart, intricate. On an impulse 
NG “ to bring a red rose from the 
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great mass of flowers Henry Torrey had 
sent—a fitting talisman, since this was all 
for him. She put it in the fur at her throat, 
where she always wore a flower. It was ex- 
cellent. She smiled at her reflection. “Oh, 
you're going to do it!”’ she whispered again. 

Erica made her entrance early in the first 
act. In the wings, Margaret waited for the 
moment. The two on the stage were fum- 
bling their lines a little—not a bad omen, 
she thought. But she wasn’t going to fum- 
ble. Now—her cue. She went on. 

She went on and the play became hers. 
She lifted it, she made it, she lived it, in 
every line, in every least gesture, each sub- 
tle change of pose and turn of eyes; she was 
this strange and brave Erica who refused 
regret and repentance as a logical common- 
place, not with any mock defiance or bra- 
vado. And the audience, the typical cold, 
sophisticated, show-us first-night audience, 
rose to her in acclaim. 

There were seven curtain calls after the 
first act, ten after the second, and at the 
end the audience rose and cheered, pounded 
the floor, refused to leave until at last Mar- 
garet went out alone to speak. She said 
what was in her mind—one sentence: 

“T’ve waited a long time for this, but it 
was more than worth waiting for, and I 
thank you from my heart.” 

More recalls after that, and she made the 
company come out with her. They dragged 
on Somes too. But Paul Pagett cowered in 
the wings and couldn’t be forced to appear. 
However, it didn’t matter. It was not the 
author’s night, but the star’s. 

So it was over. Zena had brought back 
the flowers into her dressing room, and 
Cora was waiting there for her by the door, 
Dallas Mayo a little behind her. And then 
came Henry Torrey—and Celine. And at 
the instant she looked at these two Mar- 
garet knew that her chastisement was pre- 
pared for her. Celine was in love with 
Henry Torrey. It was in her eyes, in a new 
softness and sweetness and radiance, in her 
hand on his arm, in her awareness of him 
patent to the least observant. From the 
pinnacle where she was waiting, Margaret 
dropped down to the depths. She turned 
piteously to Cora, and she saw that Cora 
knew and was torn harshly between love 
and anxiety for her daughter, love and anx- 
iety for her friend. 

“T tried to tell you and you wouldn’t 
listen,’”’ said Cora, her arms about Mar- 
garet. 

“Hush!’? answered Margaret. ‘Don’t 
let them hear you. It wouldn’t have made 
any difference if I had listened.” 

But they could say nothing more. And 
there was the rest of the night to go through 
with. Henry had ordered supper for them; 
they must all go to that supper and sit 
about the gala table and talk of Mar- 
garet’s triumph and the play and what the 
critics would say, and so on and so on. Paul 
Pagett drifted in, white-lipped but steadier 
now. He was to come to the supper; and 
Somes, if Somes would honor them. It de- 
veloped that Somes would graciously ap- 
pear. 

In the end it was Somes who saved the 
party from disaster. He was so pleased 
with himself and the vindication of his 
judgment that he bragged and swaggered 
and back-patted himself in a never-ending 
loquacity. Dallas Mayo talked, too, and 
Celine a little; but Margaret tried not to 
look at her when she was speaking, she was 
so tenderly happy. Celine sat between 
Paul Pagett and Henry Torrey. Now and 
then Margaret looked at Henry, but of 
what he felt she could tell nothing. He was 
as impassive, as imperturbable as ever. 

“But he would never have let Celine 
fall in love with him if he didn’t care for 
her,” Margaret groaned in spirit. ‘‘He’s 
not that sort.” 

After interminable ages of the supper 
party, she got away to her two lonely silent 
little rooms, sweet now with the flowers 


Zena had brought from the theater. Mar- 
garet looked about her drearily. She 
needn’t live like this any longer. Erica 


would provide comfort, luxury. The long 
hard questing was over. She had won 
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through—the great play, the great part, her 
own mastery of it—all that she had so 
longed for. 

So she sat down among the flowers and 
began to ery and cry and cry, for all the 
treasure she had sought so long and had 
found at last was nothing but ashes and 
rubbish. When at last she could stop her 
tears and go to bed, it was morning. 

About eleven she woke, with a confused 
heavy sense of trouble. Mechanically she 
looked at the papers. The critics had united 
their voices in a mighty pean. They praised 
her with all the heaped-up adjectives in the 
theatrical thesaurus. They praised the 
play. They praised the settings, the pro- 
duction entire—‘‘The greatest success ar- 
tistically that has been in years . . and 
we venture to predict also, the greatest 
financially.” “Margaret Atkinson 
has come into her own at last.” A 
“‘Soul-stirring, electrifying, inspired.” 

She wanted to ery again, but she pulled 
herself together. The discipline of the long 
bleak years behind her stood her in good 
stead now. “‘No woman,” she assured her- 
self, “‘gets everything she wants.” And 
now she realized this strange thing—that 
one is richer when one has only hope than 
with a heaped-up glittering success. 

The getting through of the day began to 
solve itself, for now her telephone was un- 
locked and it rang incessantly. Everyone 
she knew, and many she didn’t, wanted to 
talk to her; photographers longed to take 
her picture; reporters were hot for inter- 
views; the theater’s own publicity agent 
must see her as soon as possible; and enter- 
prising hostesses, scenting her as the newest 
sensation, demanded her for teas and 
luncheons. After an hour of this she locked 
the phone again. It was too wearing. She 
must get a personal maid at once to keep 
such people off her. 

She had some telephoning of her own to 
do. Cora—no. Her hand fell back from the 
receiver. What could she say, what would 
she dare to say to Cora? She tried Paul 
Pagett’s number instead. He was quite 
cocky now, almost too joyful to be coherent. 
People were making an enormous fuss over 
him, and—‘‘I like it,’ he said. Then: 
“That was an awfully pretty girl at the 
supper party last night—the one who sat 
by me. She was so gone on the old chap 
who gave the party she didn’t notice me 
much, but I was awfully taken with her. 
D’you think she’d mind if I called her up 
and asked her to go to tea or luncheon or 
something?”’ 

“No,” said Margaret, ‘‘I don’t think 
she’d mind. Don’t let all this flattery and 
attention go to your head, Paul. I want 
you to write more plays, just as good as 
Erica. There’s nothing in the world that’s 
to be counted on like hard work.”’ 

“‘T say, you don’t sound nearly so cheery 
as you should.” 

“You weren’t so gay yourself while the 
play was going last night.” 

“Don’t talk about it. I was all shot to 
pieces. Then you think I might call up Miss 
Mayo? She isn’t engaged to that old chap, 
is she?” 

Margaret forced herself to truth: ‘Not 
so far as I know, but I think she’s—she’s 
very much interested in him.” 

“A blind eye could see that. And I’ll bet 
he’s interested in her, for all he’s got such 
a poker face. Lord, how could he help it?”’ 

She rang off. So Henry Torrey was to 
young Pagett only ‘“‘the old chap who gave 


the party.’”’ But he had seen plainly how 
Celine felt. Oh, it was all too damnably 
difficult ! 


She had lost Henry Torrey, and so 
stupidly, so needlessly. Gradually, pain- 
fully, she picked up the incidents she had 
ignored: Finding him at tea with Celine, 
Celine’s insistence that she shouldn’t go to 
dinner with him, and prefacing these, her 
own seeming sudden indifference to him. 
Yes, but if he had actually cared for her 
he would not have left her so easily. How 
she would miss him, his easy companion- 
ship, his entire congeniality! His mind 
and taste had suited hers as perfectly as 
his dancing. Why had she, like an utter 
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simpleton, construed this into a promise 
of his love? She had thought he must love 
her, that he must respond to what was in 
her own heart; but he, apparently, had not 
been so convinced. 

She walked her little room, sick with 
pain. Perhaps if she tried, even now she 
might bring him back to her, take him 
away from Celine. But no, she mustn’t 
dream of that. If she hurt Celine as she 
herself was hurt, if she flung her down into 
the same despairing abyss where she was 
lying, put out that lovely radiance and 
trust and tenderness she had seen last night, 
she’d be committing murder. She’d be kill- 
ing Celine; and more, she’d be killing Cora 
through Celine. Cora, her friend, who 
adored her only child, as she herself had 
said, helplessly. In such love there are no 
defenses. To hurt the object of it is to 
pierce the naked heart. 

How cruel, how wicked of fate to have 
entangled her in such unbreakable meshes. 
But this one thing was clear: She couldn’t, 
she daren’t, try to win Henry back at the 
price of disloyalty to Cora. Better to have 
an aching heart than one ashamed—ten 
thousand times. 

A messenger boy banged furiously on her 
door with a note. It was from Henry Tor- 
rey, pat to the moment. 

“T didn’t get a chance last night to tell 
you half how glad I am, how more than 
glad I am for you,” he wrote, ‘‘or half of 
how wonderful you were. It 
seemed to me the finest acting 
since Duse in her height. Of 
course I knew you could do it, 
and yet you went far beyond 
my imaginings. I know you 
will be very much occupied, but 
at any time, when you could 
givemea moment, I will be very 
grateful. Please don’t let your 
success sweep you entirely away 
from your old friends.”’ 

She read it overand over. He 
was leaving himself and her— 
oh, yes, her too—an easy way 
out. He knew she would be 
“very much occupied,” but if 
she would give him a moment 
now and then, he “‘would be 
grateful.’”’ That left it in her 
hands. Very clever of him, and 
very decent. He was letting her 
down easily, making it appear 
that she had dispensed with him 
rather than he with her. 

She shut her eyes tight to keep back 
new tears. She must—she must command 
herself. The play must go on if she lost a 
thousand Henry Torreys. Erica must keep 
her triumphant progress, straight over her 
own bruised and aching heart. After all, it 
might have been worse. Erica might have 
been a failure and Henry lost besides. She 
tried to think of this, but reasoning by 
comparatives is a thin consolation to one 
who is suffering in superlatives. 

As she put Henry Torrey’s letter down 
on her desk her hand dislodged a little 
written slip, folded over in a worn crease. 
It was the paragraph about friendship she 
had copied from the first draft of Erica 
that she had read to Henry Torrey and to 
Cora: 

“Deep within the heart of each is the 
knowledge that in any pinch of circum- 
stance, fhe other is ready to be a rock of 
safety, an aid, a comfort, a strong and 
aggressive ally.” 

Reading that steadied her resolution to 
be loyal to her friendship. She would make 
Cora believe that losing Henry Torrey 
meant little or nothing to her, now that she 
had won her great success. It would be 
difficult to deceive Cora. ‘‘But what’s the 
use of being an actress unless I can act to 
some purpose? I don’t want Cora whip- 
sawed between Celine and me—that’s 
unthinkable.”’ She tried to remember ex- 
actly what she had said to Cora the night 
before; her recollection was that she 
hadn’t given herself away too badly. 

Any muddle clears with the forming of a 
high line of action. Margaret found that 
Henry Torrey, definitely relinquished, 
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Cora definitely cheered and reassured, put 
her a step on the way toward a peaceful 
mind. And there was left, for the present, 
her work. Erica was there at the theater 
waiting for her; she would be there, night 
after night, demanding her strength, her 
proudest effort. 

Somes had said that he would be at the 
theater all afternoon to experiment on 
lighting changes. She needn’t go, but she 
thought she would—go and lose herself, 
thinking about nothing more thrilling than 
shadows turned this way or that, or wholly 
eliminated; the color-changing quality of 
the spots, the effect that would be visible 
to the highest balcony, and yet not glaring 
to the front row. 

Somes was surprised but pleased to have 
her appear. ‘‘I supposed you’d be conduct- 
ing a constant reception today. You 
needn’t have come. You look pretty tired.” 


“That’s the lights again,” said Marga- 
ret dryly. She walked back and forth in the 
empty, sounding theater, watching what 
was done, listening to the wrangling of 
Somes and the head electrician, giving her 
own opinion now and then. At the same 
time her mind ran a subconscious cur- 
rent of wailing lament that she could not 
quite stifle. 

But she felt better. When the session 
was over she was able to telephone to 
Cora—if she didn’t do it she knew Cora 
would conjecture dreadful things. She told 
Cora, quite easily, where she was and what 
she had been doing, and added that as’ it 
was so late she was going to stay down- 
town and have an early dinner and then 
come right back to the theater. Would 
Cora join her fora cup of tea at least? There 
was so much she wanted to talk about—she 
must get a maid, and maybe a new apart- 
ment, and this and that. She checked her- 
self from running on too glibly. That 
would be as suspicious as faltering. 

But no, Cora couldn’t come. She wanted 
to, terribly, but Dallas had asked two visit- 
ing professors and their wives to dinner, 
and the cook was displaying rich tempera- 
ment. There was a questioning eagerness 
in her voice. ‘‘Are you all right, Mar- 
garet?’’ she asked at the last. ‘Oh, my 
dear girl, I’m so glad of your success! 
I’m so glad! I could shout and sing and 
isadoraduncan around the block, honestly 
I could. And Dallas and Celine are just 
as glad as I.” 
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Margaret held her voice firm and gay. 
“‘How’s Celine? She looked so pretty last 
night, and so happy. It was beautiful to 
see her.’’ Cora would understand that. 

“Did you think so? That’s—that’s 
sweet of you, Margaret. You know how I 
feel about Celine.” 

“Of course I know; and so do I—just 
the same.” Cora would understand that 
too. ‘‘I hope I’m not selfish; but honestly, 
I’m so everlastingly cheered up by Erica 
being such a hit that I can’t think much of 
anything or anybody else. If you knew 
what it means to me to have my biggest, 
seemingly impossible dream come true! 
Cora, I suppose there isn’t anybody in the 
world this minute who’s so ecstatically rap- 
turous as I am.” 

“Truly—truly, Margaret?” 

“Truly, truly! Well, I must see you very 
soon. ’By.” 

There was a beginning at least. She 
thought she had sounded convincing enough 
even for Cora. After all, it was only an- 
other bit of acting; and since all the critics 


Celine Was Presiding Qver a 
Festive Tea Wagon, and Her 
Sole Guest Was—HenryTorrey! 


now thought she was such a great actress, 
she ought to be able to put over her own 


private drama. She’d protect herself by 
not being with Cora too often or too soon. 

All that she now hoped was that Celine 
and Henry Torrey wouldn’t announce their 
engagement before she was well drilled in 
playing her part. She didn’t answer Henry 
Torrey’s note; she tried not to think of 
him; but as Erica settled down into the 
smooth even rut of a prosperous New York 
run, she found that she was missing him 
more than ever and that she couldn’t forget 
him. But she did see Paul Pagett, and that 
young man shortly gave her news of Celine. 
He had called her up, had gone to see her, 
they had gone out together. Henry was 


probably in Chicago again, Margaret 
thought. cynically. 
“She’s a ripping dancer,’ said young 


Pagett. ‘‘I never knew many girls; I’ve 
always been rather off ’em, they seemed so 
shrill and stupid; but she’s a charmer.” 

“Yes, Celine’s very lovely.” 

“‘She’s a lot more than that. I want to 
put a girl like her into my next play if I can. 
But it’s difficult—she’s so complicated.” 

“About as complicated as a piece of 
string,’ Margaret wanted to cry out at him. 
Aloud she said, “‘Celine will be compli- 
mented. She wanted to go on the stage at 
one time.” 

“Yes, she told me. But she’s given it up. 
I think she was right. She’s too fine tex- 
tured and exquisite to go up against the 
sort of thing one meets on the stage.” 


“Paul, go away,” said Margaret d 
ately. ‘“You’re so young today 
tempted to take you out and buy 
lollipop and a red drum.” 

But as she walked over to the tj 
the conversation roused all sorts of 
tions in her mind. If Celine was in loy 
Henry Torrey—and even allowing t] 
might be out of town—why was she f 
with Paul Pagett? It was flirting, sl 
sure.. Surely Celine was not so igr 
and so cheap as to play fast and loos 
real love. Margaret couldn’t think t 
her. She was frantic to ask Cora; © 
the new attitude she had adopted t 
her friend she was taking the pose of 
so utterly enrapt in Erica as to be ob) 
of all else. 

She was so engrossed in her wile 
rent of conjecture and supposings th 
did not see Henry Torrey until he st 
before her on the street, hat in hand. 

““Won’t youeven speak tome?” he 

“TI didn’t see you.” She shook 
with him nervously, feeling her heart 
“And,” she chattered on, to hide h 
tation, “‘it’s very funny, for I was ju 
minute thinking of you and wonde 
you weren’t in Chicago.” q 

He walked along beside her. “W 
you think that?” he asked. | 

Her explanation was confused. ‘ 
hadn’t heard from you or seen you 
long; and then you do go to Chicag 
know.”’ 

“You couldn’t have wanted to hee 
me very much or you would ha 
swered my note. I kno 
time must be immensely 
pied, with your great s 
but surely an old friend 

He was actually dar 
reproach her. A wave oj 
at what he had made he 
rose in her spirit. “‘You 
time I should think wo 
immensely occupied,” st 
“T can’t imaginewhy you 
want to see me—under t 
cumstances.” 

‘“‘Under what ein 
stances?” | 

Oh, he might as well | 
“T thought you were e 
to Celine Mayo,’ she 
‘‘and if you were, you’c 
rally be with her all the 

“Tt’s not your fault 
not. You deliberately s| 
baby vamp on me and I’ve had —— 
did you do it, I’d like to know? Wi 
tired of me? Did you think you were 
ing an easy way to get rid of me, t 
me that you didn’t care for me, th 
never would care forme? I’ve gott 
I’ve been through too much — 
stopped. The cool impassive Henr; 
ally stopped because he could not coi 
his voice. It broke and shook and ¢ 

“You’ve been through so much 
What about me? And it’ 8 horrid 4 
call Celine a baby vamp.” 

“That’s what she is, and no mor 
younger generation! If you imagin« 
ever sought her out of my own free¥) 
accord—well, I don’t wonder you 
me down so hard. I, a cradle ro) 
baby snatcher? Thank you, no!” 

Margaret began to laugh. ‘‘ Henry’ 
quarreling. Isn’t it delicious? O 
I’ve missed you!” 

He caught hold of her arm. “I’v¢ 
get this straight. You’ve ae 
like that! You began by breaking 
gagement with me and pushing thé 
baby vamp, which is all she is, int 
place. I could hardly refuse to be | 
the daughter of your best friend, ¢} 
And then you couldn’t see me, and 
you again and again.” ” 

“Not so very again and again. 

“Yes, it was, too, again and 
again. And all the time you wer 
little rat of a playwright. I won 
wring his neck. I tell you, M 
man can only stand about so m 
Yes, and what about your open 

(Continued on Page 114, 
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What about Anheuser-Busch 


Basic industry rests upon life neces- 
sity. Wheat, coal and steel serve 
human needs. So long as food, shelter 
and transportation remain conditions 
of existence they insure the perma- 
nence of industries which answer to 
themes The great, broad bed- 
rock of lasting industry is human 
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Industry that serves 


the needs of life 
endures and thrives 


I . 
. 
1 
tonnage is hauled into St. Louis ape 
day over two Busch-owned railroz 
One of these railroads is a terminal | 


tem serving 275 St. Louis industries | 
sides Busch interests. 


Here are mining, transport and a mé 
phase of distribution. Each, alone, ij 
enterprise employing many men and 1, 


service. 


Anheuser-Busch and the other Busch 
interests form an institution with a 


breadth of industrial 
base extending over a 
range of essential in- 
dustries and manufac- 
tures. It rests upon 
foundations as solid 
and basic as bread, 
coal, railroads and 


shipbuilding. 


Ice Plants 


Fonicarr ia 


l ICE CREAM. 
| Gk | 


Besides 


a great 


men, carefully devel- 
oped under the direction of specialists, and a physical structure 
among the greatest in the world for industrial purposes. In its 
broad and widely varied service to the nation, as well as to the 
people and business of its own section and the city of St. Louis, 
this institution represents profitable service and the profitable 


eles ment of capital and men. 


“What about Anheuser-Busch?”’ 


Operates Its Own Mines and Railroads 


Coal is basic. Coal is essential. From the Busch mines comes the 


coal for their own 
industries, for all 
public schools and 
many of the larger 
independent indus- 
tries and railroads in 
and about St. Louis. 


Then there is trans- 
portation—basic cer- 
tainly, essential 
without question. 
This tremendous coal 


The exhibits 


Diesel Submarine 


anda 


Stationary Engines pry 


fundamental industry, 
the institution embodies 


lions in money; and each performs ¢ d 
nite, human service. 


‘ 
Ice, Ice Cream and Dry Pack 
Cabinets are Big Industries | 


Ice plants on the Atlantic Coast am 
the Midwest produce 740,000 tons 4 
a year and Anheuser-Busch cold s 

plants contain 14 million cubic fee 
refrigeration space. 


In the drug store or candy shop near | 
you may find the ice cream kept im 
Anheuser-Busch dry pack ice cream (| 
inet. Many hisegee of these are bI 
annually and they are in use all over| 


| 


Bus and Truck Bodzes 


the character of United States. Ice cream 


itself—a million gallons a 
year—is manufactured by 
Anheuser-Busch in New 
York City, New Orleans 
and Oklahoma City. 


organization of 


Putting Refrigeration 
on Wheels 


Development of refrigera- 
tion looms prominently 
among the contributions 
of the decade to better liv- 
ing. Practical science has 
wrestled long with the 
problems of transporting perishable foodstuffs. 

this field is found another notable Anheuser-Bu 

exhibit. Tons and tons of perishables all over # 

~~ ica are transported cleanly, quickly, econo ic 
and with minimum deterioration in speci 
designed refrigerator bodies built by Anheuser-Bt 
and mounted upon mo 
trucks. . 


: Meats, milk, fresh, fruits 
vegetables and ice cream 


safeguarded by Anheu 
Busch mobile refrigeral 


answer. 


Coal Maines 


| 
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zen shipping platforms and city and rural stores. The merit Yeast Manufacture Is Expanded 
ese refrigerator bodies has been attested by the liberal pat- 
re of motor truck manufacturers, packers, shippers and 
men—a patronage so sound that building of mobile refrig- 
yn units has become a big industry in itself. 


An Anheuser-Busch industry just launched is the manufacture 
of yeast for commercial and household uses and to meet the 
increasing demand from dietetics. Technical knowledge and 
practical use of yeast in 
this institution cover 
more than half 
port is an ever recurring phase of human service. There is a century. 

ume necessity for moving people as there is for moving 
3. And human transport affords another exhibit, another 
in the chorus answering, “ What about 
user-Busch?’’ Millions of people ride in 
yt and safety in and about and between 
in bus bodies made by Anheuser-Busch 
qounted upon the chassis of the coun- 
foremost motor bus builders. 


Manufactures Motor Bus Bodies 


Glass Plants 


U.S. Navy Uses Busch-Built 


Building for 69 Years 
Engines 


| cr, H | Just the housing of these indus- 
hus Busch, first president of Anheuser- | a an OR a tries within industries requires 300 
, built in St. Louis the first two-cylinder es r 3 separate buildings. A single build- 
{engine in the world to be placed in ing of the group in St. Louis con- 
ercial service. That was in 1898. Busch- tains 27 acres of floor space and 
Diesel engines, marine and stationary, this entire building is used for bot- 
been in successful operation in the tling, storing and shipping the 
d States ever since—for 28 years. famous line of Anheuser-Busch soft ° 
drinks. In practically every city 
and town of importance in the 
United States Anheuser-Busch has 
either a branch or a distributing 
agency. 


SER PALE NO RSE ARUN aL ie me A A 


Hotels 


nent pes 
ei 


The money spent, the money 
earned, the changing business conditions that helped 
or hampered the rise of this industrial colossus in 
69 years—these details are a story in themselves. It 
is pertinent to this picture, however, to mention that 
throughout those 69 years Anheuser-Busch plants 
have been in continuous operation and Anheuser- 
Busch workers have been constantly employed. 


American industries are the wonder of the civilized world. By 
sheer size they inspire an awed admiration. Anheuser-Busch is 
well up in the forefront of these giant industries. It is one of the 
oldest of them. Upona foundation of quality it has built solidly 
for public service. It stands today a very material, pulsing, liv- 
ing answer to the question: ‘‘What about Anheuser-Busch?”’ 


tlroads 


§ the World War the entire plant activities were diverted 

King submarine Diesel engines for the U. S. Navy, and 72 ANHEUSER-BUSCH ~ +» ST. LOUIS 
se engines were built for the Navy. America’s larg- 
Gbmarines—the V-1, V-2 and V-3—are Busch- 
“equipped. Engines for peace industries and ships 

mmerce are now being built in sizes up to 3,600 
horsepower. 


Contributes Essentials for Bread Making 


exhibits of the virility of Anheuser-Busch are numer- 
Into the nutritious bread loaves and the dainty, 
confections of thousands of bakers go Anheuser- 
“extracts and syrups and cereal products. The Hotel 
ih at Dallas, a five-million-dollar property, is 
land operated by the Busch interests. Vast herds of 
k and countless flocks of poultry come to market 
by| Anheuser-Busch feeds. From the Anheuser- 
glass plant come millions of bottles to serve as 
ts,for Anheuser-Busch soft drinks. One of the Buildings of Anheuser-Busch Plants 


\ 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


In this room there was used a charming color scheme. The basis for it was a Blabon floor of Inlaid Linoleum 
in tiles of red and tan interlined with black (pattern #386), and the border of Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleum. 


Consider the Floor 
in your decorative scheme! 


Color is the magic wand of the artistic home- 
maker. By its proper use, the simplest furnishings 
can be transformed into cheerful, charming and 
homelike rooms. 

The living room shown above was made particu- 
larly attractive by using brilliant touches of color. 

The davenport was of golden velour, and the 
chair of figured linen had predominant notes of 
grayish green, black, and reddish orange. They 
were in absolute harmony with the Blabon floor 
of Linoleum in a tile pattern of soft red and rich 
tan. Then, too, the Blabon Plain Black Linoleum 
border set off and completed the artistic appear- 
ance of the room. 

The charm of a Blabon floor of Inlaid or Plain 
Linoleum is not alone in its-colorful patterns, but 
also in its smooth, napless surface. It is so easy to 
keep fresh and clean by merely wiping up surface 
dust with a damp cloth that this new type of floor 
makes housework easier! Being resilient, a Blabon 
floor is comfortable and quiet to walk upon; and 
never needs expensive refinishing! 

If you have not seen the new decorative effects 
in Blabon’s Linoleum you have a pleasant surprise 
awaiting you. They are displayed at home-furnish- 
ing and department stores. See them, then write 
our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration for 
suggestions without cost to you! 

For genuine Linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
Our illustrated booklet,“The Floor for the Mod- 


ern Home,” sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, ae 
Established 75 years 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36-page 


book, “Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,”’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these 
locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Wall Paper 
House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Shippen 
House on High Street 
(Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
I might as well have been the carpet on the 
floor for all the attention I got from you! 
And you say you’ve missed me!”’ 

She was floating up, up, like a toy bal- 
loon, for lightness. He loved her. It was 
in his touch, his voice, his. anxious eyes, 
imperturbable and cool no longer. They 
had played a bitter childish game of cross- 
purposes, but at last all was clear between 
them. “I have missed you. I was just 
silly and sensitive. I thought you con- 
descended to me, rather, because you were 
rich and I was poor.” 

‘‘Margaret, you couldn’t have thought 
that about me?” 

“Yes, I could. Whenever I said any- 
thing nice to you, you sort of curled up and 
got away from me as if you were afraid I 
wanted to marry you.” 

“T did not. When you said anything 
nice to me I was scared stiff that you might 
not mean it, that it was just politeness, and 
that I was reading into it something you 
didn’t intend. I didn’t dare hope that you 
cared for me.” 

“Well, I do. I always have. I’ve been 
almost out of my mind about losing you to 
Celine.”” Her vanished resolution rose and 
confronted her accusingly. ‘‘Henry, what 
are we going to do about Celine? I won’t 
hurt that child, and I won’t hurt Cora 
through her. No, not for my own happi- 
ness, not for anything. It would break 
Cora to bits to see Celine unhappy.” 

“But I don’t understand. It was Mrs. 
Mayo who sent me to you.” 

“Cora sent you? How—when?”’ 

“She sent for me; she made me tell her 
the truth, and she urged me to make an 
opportunity to talk to you somehow.” 

It flashed across her confused emotions 
that Cora had done this in her own loyalty. 
She had sacrificed Celine to her friend— 
even as Margaret had tried to sacrifice her- 
self to Celine and to Cora’s love for Celine. 

Henry was talking on: “If you think 
I’m going to let you go now, after I’ve been 
through all hell, because of any notions 
you have about any other woman—you 
don’t know me, that’s all.” 

“But, Henry, if Celine loved you she 
couldn’t love anyone else. I know how that 
is. Oh, I must talk to Cora at once and— 
oh, look at that clock! I’ve got to go on to 
the theater. I’m late.” 

“‘T’ll be waiting for you when the play’s 
over.”’ He held both her hands tight, 
tight, for a long moment and let her go. 


: oS cree 
CB PULiee aus Oe” 


DRAWN BY R, B, FULLER 


Mr. Hibrow,—‘‘Cicero, Unless You Discontinue This Contumacieds De; 
Immediately, I’tt Take You Straight to. the Movies!”’ ae 


July hy 


She ran down the alley of the stip 
trance, nodded to the doorkeer 
into her dressing room. Zena w 
waiting. ‘‘I was just getting worrie 
you, Miss Margaret,’ she said, 
competently. 

But Margaret waved her Ts 
seized the telephone. She seeme 
always telephoning to Cora in fa’ 
ments. 

“Cora, you sent for Henry. W 
you say to him? What about 
You must tell me—you must tell m 
thing.” 

Cora’s voice came back a 
loving drollery in it. “Oh, Me 
are too noble, you and I. You 
hurt Celine; my poor heart was all 
and miserable for you; and Celi ne 

“Yes—Celine?”’ : 

“She’s out with young Pagett. 
nothing but young Pagett, youl 
for a week. That affair is going 2 
pace Oh, Margaret, the tre 
that you and I know nothing abou 
girls today, speaking generally, ar 
ing Celinely in particular. Youth,r 
seems to be served—shall we say, 
and with facility as regards affai 
heart. My child is fond and fick 
so, you see, I felt sure Henry Torre 


E+) ‘ 


here when you wouldn’t go to 
him. And you’ve been trying to 
that he meant nothing in your life 
with Celine’s ardent though te 
crush on him—I can give it 1 
name—I’ve been nearly out of n 
Please, Margaret, never be nobl 
I can’t live up to it. Just be gra 
mean and selfish.” 
Oh, good old Cora! She could 
depend on Cora—a strong ally, 
safety indeed. Their crisscrosse¢ 
loyalty had not been wasted 
Without it they could never ha 
through this ordeal. Zena was at 
bow, impatient, but she had to 
more word. “I’ve got ever 
Cora,” she said—“‘ everything 
could want—a lover, my work and 
friend.” 
“But you’ve always had me an 
will,’ answered Cora. 
“Yes,” said Margaret. 
makes it so good.” 
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In spite 
Omit — 


HIS shouldn’t surprise 

you, because every 
rule, you know, has its ex- 
ceptions. 

Here was a man, suc- 
cessful in spite of his 
handicap. But probably 
because he had gotten a 
running start at a time 
when these things were not 
regarded so much as a 
social offense as they are 
today. 

Still his employees used 
to whisper to each other 
about it—sometimes jok- 
ingly—sometimes with 
outright disgust. 

Meanwhile he remained 
blissfully unaware of it all. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections, 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only 
never in bulk. There are four sizes: 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
114 ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. 
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A Challenge 


We'll makea little wager 
with you that if you try 
one tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste, you’ll 
come back for more. 


LARGE TUBE 
25 CENTS 
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“If I were having heels made to 


Posed by MARY ASTOR, 


First National Star appearing in “High Steppers.” 


Goon LOOKS that last 

_ —comfort in every step 
of a long life—what more 
could you ask for in heels 
than just these Seiberling 
qualities ? 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
A KR SOM Nae: OST SiO 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 


eae 


order—I’d order Seiberlings!” 
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close I get to it. I may starve down there, 
but I won’t have to shiver too; and up 
here I might do both. So why not take a 
chance?”’ 

We had some trip at that. Say, I know 
all about Georgia mud there is to know. 
But we got there at last, which I doubt 
Milt Penney ever would have alone, or if I 
hadn’t hung around a garage so much as a 
kid. And I certainly was sick of livin’ on 
hot dogs and fillin’-station coffee. I can 
guess now, though, what they do with all 
the old oil they drain out when they give 
you free crank-case service. They throw in 
a handful of chicory and sell it at five 
cents a cup. Tastes that way, anyhow. 

And I must admit that first off Florida 
gave me a big bump. We came down 
through the state durin’ a wet spell, and it 
looked to me like everything was gonna be 
under water if it didn’t clear up soon. Say, 
if we ever got a rain like that in New Hamp- 
shire, nobody’d have to go to Niagara 
Falls—there’d be one in every township. 
But down there it just runs into the sands 
and trickles off a few inches into the ocean, 
and the next thing you know the sun’s 
out and everything is dry and lovely. 

Not that I was so crazy about this place 
where we landed—not at the start. It 
didn’t look any more like the pictures I’d 
seen than I look like the Prince of Wales— 
no coconut palms leanin’ over a shinin’ 
beach, no one-piece mermaids caperin’ up 
and down the golden sands, no nothing. 
In fact this joint is in the middle of the 
state, miles from either the Atlantic or the 
Gulf. ’Course there is a lake—quite a good- 
sized one—out in front of the hotel, and 
there’s pine trees and little rises of ground 
that might pass for hills. But everything 
is so raw and new and glary. 

““Where’s the palm trees?”’ I asks Milt. 

“There’s a big truckload just arriving,” 
says he. 

Sure enough, they were bringin’ ’em in, 
their roots all bagged, ready to set out in 
the holes that had been dug around the 
hotel and along the lake front. He says 
they’re gonna have a beach, too, as soon as 
a few trainloads of sand can be delivered 
and spread around. 

That’s the way they do things down there. 
They have some artist draw a picture of 
what the place ought to look like and then 
they go ahead and build along them lines. 
If they’ve advertised canals, they dig ’em; 
if they need islands, they pump ’em up 
from the bottom. All that’s stumped ’em 
yet is mountains, and I expect some day 
an enterprisin’ development syndicate will 
pile some up, or maybe invent rubber 
ones that can be inflated durin’ the winter 
season. 

Well, I got taken on at this Paradise Hall 
as one of the openin’ crew. I varnished 
floors and hung window shades and lugged 
mattresses and shifted bedroom sets for 
three weeks there, until we was ready for 
guests. We had a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
room house, and where all the people was 
comin’ from to fill it was more’n I could 
see. But we’d hardly opened the front doors 
before they begun pourin’ in by train and 
tourin’ cars. For a few days I was on the 
silver washer in the kitchen, but as they 
were shy of bus boys I was put into a white 
coat and set to distributin’ ice water and 
butter and rolls. I got pretty handy at it 
too. Then one Saturday night, when a big 
bunch of tourists checked in and Milt was 
short of biscuit shooters, he give me a 
couple of tables and I got to be a reg’lar 
waiter. 

And say, there was another thing I 
was good at. I dunno why, unless I’d been 
skimped on food so long myself that it was 
kind of a joy to hand it out to others, and 
recommend this and that and urge ’em to 
have more. 

“Ts it all right to get chatty with ’em?” 
I asks Milt. 

“Sure,” says he. “They’re a folksy 
bunch, and, anyhow, you couldn’t help it.” 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


So I’d get him to tip me off on their 
names, and as I pulled out the chairs for 
’em I’d spring my line. 

“’Morning, Mr. Goofus. Nice day, ain’t 
it? Gonna shoot a little golf today, I ex- 
pect. Here’s the mornin’ paper. Blizzard 
up in the Middle West and twenty-eight 
below in Minnesota. Guess we're glad 
we're down here, eh?”’ 

It’s only the same sort of stuff that used 
to get me in wrong back home, but in this 
case it goes over big. You see, a lot of those 
old boys and their wives wasn’t much used 
to bein’ among strangers, and the friendly 
voice at breakfast was just what they 
needed to make ’em feel at home. They 
just ate it up. They’d take my advice on 
how to have their eggs, ask how far it was 
around the lake and what kind of fish was 
in it, tell me how many hours late their 
train was comin’ down and show me snap- 
shots of their married daughters and the 
grandchildren they’d left behind. I’d let 
drop the fact that my name was Ernest, 
and how I lived in South Adnock, New 
Hampshire. Ten to one they’d know some- 
body that had been there or was from some 
part of the state; and after that I wasn’t 
just a common waiter to them—nearer an 
old friend and confidential adviser. And if 
Milt tried to wish one of the girls on ’em 
instead of me they’d put up an awful howl. 
No, sir, they wanted Ernest and nobody 
else. 

“How do you get them that way, 
Gabby?” he asks. 

“It’s a gift,” says I, 
me anywhere before.”’ 

’Course, this wasn’t strikin’ it rich 
either. With the tips and all, though, I was 
doin’ fairly well. I saved up enough to buy 
me a snappy suit and a straw hat with a 
fancy band, and as I strolled around town 
afternoons I wanna tell you that for the 
first time in my life I felt like a reg’lar guy. 
I musta looked it, too, for the next I knew 
some of these real estaters was invitin’ me 
to step into their cars and let ’em show me 
some good buys. I didn’t have the nerve at 
first, but gradually I eased into it and got 
carted around while they pointed out this 
and that and talked in six figures. 

“Three hundred a front foot?” I’d say. 
“M-m! Less see, that’d be a hundred and 
fifty thousand for the plot. Well, I’ll think 
that over, mister.” 

And me with maybe two ones and some 
chicken feed in my pocket! I don’t know 
how I kept from snickerin’. 

Then one day I eased in with a bus load 
that was being taken out to the openin’ of a 
new subdivision. Something good, this 
was—band concert, chance to draw down 
a new closed car and a free chicken pilau. 
Eh? Why, that’s boiled chicken and rice 
cooked in a big iron pot. Purrloo, they call 
it. Not so much, if you ask me, and I 
missed out on the car, but I did get a kick 
out of the twin auctioneers that did a duet 
stunt, callin’ the same bid in the same voice 
at the same time, just as advertised. Say, 
them boys sure got the crowd goin’ with 
their trick stuff, and their field agents pass- 
in’ around eggin’ you on to bid, and the 
band breakin’ loose every now and then 
with Yes, Sir! That’s My Baby. And 
though these lots was staked out fully three 
miles from town, with no improvements 
outside of a couple of fancy gateposts and 
some paths cut through the scrub palmetto, 
they was sellin’ off like peanut bags at a 
circus. 

I got excited and pushed in close to the 
auction stand and the next thing I knew, 
when Number 39 on Seminole Avenue 


“but it ain’t ever got 


stuck at eleven hundred dollars, I found, 


myself makin’ a bid. 

“Leven fifty!’’ I yells. 

“Twelve!”’ says a bird over on the other 
side. 

“And fifty!” I comes back at him. 

“Sold,’’ says the auctioneer, ‘to the 
lucky young man in the straw hat! Step 
right around to the cashier’s table and get 


MR. GUNN 


your contract. Now, Number 46 
same plat.” , 

Well, I ain’t so good at figure 
could reckon that at one-third doy 
expected to dig up something mo). 
four hundred dollars right then an 
which was more money than I'd ey- 
dled in my whole career, let alone); 
so much all at one time. Next, Ib 
wonder what they’d do to me if }j 
pay up. Jail, maybe. And say, 
had such a scare thrown into me. Ip 
solutely panicky. Seemed to he o; 
thing for me to do—to get away fro t 
as quick as possible and as quiet. 
edgin’ around toward the cashier, b ; 
a sudden I veers off and worms 1 
through-the crowd. I’d got into the 
too, when I glances over my shoul 
sees this heavy-set guy with the t 
black lip whisker followin’ me. 9 
like a deputy sheriff. So I lets orc 
notice him and walks faster. 

“Hey, you!” he calls out, hoa2 
hostile. 

_ That was enough forme. I wal 
get shoved in no hoosegow if I coul i 
it, and I figures this tin badger tis 
carryin’ weight for age and that |e 
outrun him. So I strikes my best s'it 
gait. He had me blocked from tl\h 
way, but off to the left was a bunch't 
and bushes that looked good. | 

“Hey! Hey!” he keeps callin’, bie 
time he yells I lets out another Ir: 
speed, and off we went towards thevo 

I did fine for maybe a quarter of|1 
but my wind ain’t what it ought tos, 
though I gained some on him at tl's 
he kept right on poundin’ along +h 
Then I got gaspy, and finally I tripyi: 
a log, dead-beat, and next thing I kiw 
standin’ over me. 

“‘Hon—honest, mister,” 
didn’t mean to af 

“But you did,” 
didn’t you?” 

“Ye-es, I suppose I did,’ i 
“But I—I —— 

“While my back was turned. Theii 
give me a chance. And I need thath 
foot to go with my Number 38am a 

“Eh?” says I, gawpin’ at him. _ 

“What good’s thirty foot on a ene 
he goes on. “Gotta have sixty ot 
apartment-house site, ain’t you — j 
know that. Well, do you wanna’ 
sell?” 

“Me?” says I. ‘Why, I— rls. 

“‘Price?”’ says he, snappy. 

“Why,” says I, kinda dazed, “ 4 
exactly what \® 

“Two fifty?’ he raps out. i 

’Course, two dollars and a ha 
seem much on a trade like that an I 
a quick hunch he might go another 
if I held off. So I starts stallin’. 

‘Seems to me,” says I, “‘it -_ 
worth as 

“‘Oh, three hundred!” says he. ‘ 
you want mine at that ——” 

“T don’t,” says I, gaspin’ it out. | 

“Then come back with me andig 
over,”’ says he. ; 

And say, I couldn’t believe it vu 
cashed the check at the bank and @ 
all them twenties a dozen times. 
I near fainted to think how mt} 
money I’d been runnin’ away fron 
pose I’d won the race! If I had, ! 
still be jugglin’ trays at Paradise H 
I hadn’t been such a softy abou 
this Mr. Bollinger out of his three 

You know, I got to thinkin’ of 1 
and how he didn’t look like a pall 
could afford to drop a roll like thi, 
how maybe I oughta offer to give hi 
some. Yeauh, I was that much ¢ 
once. So what does I do but hunt! 
to see if he feels like he’d been rott 
finds him hangin’ out in front of! 
them real-estate offices lookin’ well 
contented. { 

(Continued on Pagk 


I pants tt 


says he. ‘‘ You biir 
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Jor Every Business y 


Successful commercial haulage depends upon the recognition, by truck 
maker and truck user, of vocational differences. 


Graham Brothers meet this problem by building their own bodies 
and designing them to meet the needs of more than 450 different 
kinds of business. 


The body fits the job for which it is intended, as well as the chassis 
on which it is mounted. 


Operating on this policy and powering their trucks with Dodge Brothers 
dependable, economical engine, Graham Brothers have rapidly grown 
to be the largest exclusive truck makers in the world. 


In this development an intensive study has been made of many lines 
of business. Helpful literature on haulage has resulted. A Vocational 
Folder, covering your own field, will be mailed you on request. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers *4-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements 


1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) . §* 885 
Tee TONSGEASS Seer > 
MBM LOW CHASSIS . . 1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville —-D E TRO I T — stockton 


A oF DovG THERS, INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


RAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


BY Dee Oe GE eB VOM Ee RSe DEALERS “EVERYWHERE 
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he Knox ‘‘Com- 
fit?” 1s the straw hat 
in which comfort 
playsa character part. 
Try it and you'll 
make it your hat this 
season and the label 
of Knox your guide 
for the future. 


* Where the brim touches your head 
the ““Comfit” has rows of flexible 
straw to make things easy. 


7s amazingly 
fine to keep 


the skin clean 


No excuse now 

for grimy finger- 

tips, when you can use Wuirtr 
WiTcH. 


This fine, white powder—used 
instead of soap—easily washes 
off dirt, grease and stains, sof- 
tens and whitens the skin, does 
not irritate. 


Waite Witcu Softens Hard Water 
—lathers freely in hot or cold 
water. It’s fine to use regularly 
on face and hands, and in the 
bath—deodorizes too. Bland and 
soothing to skin made sensitive 
by wind or sun. 


Handy can is sanitary 
for all the family— 


“Every shake a fresh cake” 


Ask your dealer; if he 
cannot supply, send us his 
name and we will send 
you a sample can free. 


ttch, 
| _BETrer THAN SOAP | 
Orr Ghane 4 ertsn cart 


omsaneycun eee) 
Nortu AMERICAN Dye CorporaTION 


Makers of the famous Sunset Dyes 
Dept. S, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

“You really wanted them lots to build 
on, did you, Mr. Bollinger?’’ I asks. ° 

“Me?” says he. ‘Not achance! I just 
grabbed ’em off to make a turn with. I got 
’em listed at a thousand advance.” 

“Gee!’’saysI. “Any customersinsight?”’ 

“Not yet,” says he. “But I’ll find one. 
Can’t go back to Iowa until I do.” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘“‘They say the summers 
down here are fierce, too. Maybe I could 
find a buyer for you.” 

“Tf you can, son,” says he, ‘‘there’ll be a 
straight 5 per centinitfor you. Hop toit.” 

And I did. At one of my tables is an old 
boy from Michigan, a Mr. Pease, who runs 
a department store somewhere out there and 
looks like he was well fixed. I starts workin’ 
on him, discovers that he’s been nibblin’ 


| around here and there and is about ripe to 


get in on something. 

“How about an apartment-house site in 
a fine new subdivision?”’ I suggests. 

“Well, what of it?’ he asks. ‘What you 
got on your mind, Ernest?” 

‘“Why,” says I, as I’m openin’ his three- 
minute eggs for him, “‘I happen to know of 
a party that is anxious to unload a sixty- 
foot corner frontage before he goes back 
home. It’s a pickup too. ’Course, I ain’t 
tellin’ everybody, but you and Mrs. Pease 
has been mighty nice to me and ee 

“‘T’d like to take a look at it, Ernest,” 
says he, slippin’ me a dollar tip. 

And inside of an hour after I’d towed him 
within reach of Bollinger he’d been hooked. 
Also, before the day was over, I’d salted 
away a fat little commission and had 
opened a bank account of my own. More’n 
that, one of the real estaters that handled 
the deal gets wise to my work and suggests 
that I sign up reg’lar with them. 

“Quit bein’ a waiter?’’ I asks. 

“Not at all,” says he. “That’s where you 
got the inside on the other coon dogs. No, 


_ stick right where you are and work the 


| 


| balancin’ a lamp on your nose. 
| I was good. Uh-huh. And it would go 
| something like this: 


| guests. You tree ’em and we'll bring ’em 


down. Three per cent on everything.” 
Well, I went at it, first soapin’ Milt with 


| a ten to put me on transient tables only. I 


expect I was kinda crude at first, but it 
ain’t long before I could spiel as smooth a 
line of booster talk as any of them high- 
pressure birds that meet the sucker busses; 
only they have but one thing to think of, 


| while I had to take orders, hand out the 


rare roast beef to the right ones, remember 
which had coffee and which iced tea and 
get my stuff across, all at the same time. 
It was like keepin’ three balls in the air and 
But, say, 


“Morning, Mr. Whosit. Fine day, eh? 
How about half a grapefruit as a starter? 
From our own groves. Yes, sir. Ought to 


| drive out and see ’’em. Free bus starts at 


10:15 from the front door. Now, what'll 
come next? The liver and bacon is extra 
good this morning, sir. Hot rolls or toast? 
Very well, sir. Here, boy! Rolls for Mr. 
Whosit, and an extra pat of butter. Gonna 
look around our town a little, I expect? It’s 
worth it. . Yes, sir, coffee right here, 
sir. Two lumps? And cream—real Jersey 
cream, sir. Just try that drinkin’ water, 
Mr. Whosit. Ever tasted any better in 
Florida? Right from the city mains, that 
is, and it’s one of our best bets. The lake’s 
another. Twelve miles around, sir, and 
they’re puttin’ a sixty-foot boulevard all 
the way. Gonna be some fine water-front 
home sites along that south shore, and one 
section goes on sale to-morrow. .. . 
French fried? I'll get an order right away, 
sir. There you are, and a little marma- 
lade on the side. : 

“Play golf, sir? Then you oughta take’a 
look at the new eighteen-hole course they’re 
layin’ out back of the south shore. it'll be 
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finished by next fall, ready to play on. 
Then them water-front lots will take a 
jump, eh? Even if anybody don’t want to 
build, they’re A-1 buys, and the ones that 
get in now are bound to clean up on re- 
sales. How’s that liver, sir? Little 
more bacon? Lemme get you a pot of hot 
coffee to warm that up. . Yes, sir, 
that lake frontage is gonna be scarce in a 
few months. All improvements goin’ in. 
Sidewalks? Yes. City water? Sure thing. 
Electric lights? Of course. White-way 
poles? You bet. Finger bowl, 
sir? And if you should wanna see 
any of them lots, here’s a card to some 
people that’ll take you out there in a nice 
car without any obligation. Yes, that’s my 
name inthe corner. . . . Luncheon from 
12:30 to 2:30, sir. Maryland fried is the 
specialty today. I’ll save out an order in 
case you're a little late from your drive 
around the lake. Thank you kindly, sir.” 
*Course it don’t always get over. Some 
of those old boys was so cagey about loos- 
enin’ up on a dollar that they musta had 
fishhooks sewed in their pants pockets to 
keep ’em from gettin’ careless, and others 


wouldn’t pay a nickel to see an earthquake; . 


but now and then I’d get to operatin’ on 
one that was all primed for the part and 
only needed a little push to start him goin’. 
I’ve been tipped as low as fifty cents by a 
party whose little flyer in real estate would 
net me five hundred the same day. And 
first thing I knew I had a balance that run 
into five figures. 

Now some would have chucked the 
waiter’s job at that stage, bought a De 
Luxe Six with a dandelion-yellow body and 
red disk wheels, and sported around in 
white knickers and baby-blue golf socks. 
Not me though. I stuck to the white coat 
and the dinin’ room where I had direct con- 
tact with the come-ons. Say, some of them 
agents that was upstagin’ me about then 
would have given their necks to meet the 
people I was gettin’ chummy with every 
day. I may be Gabby Gunn too, but I 
never spilled anything about my game or 
how much I was collectin’ out of it to any- 
body, not even to Milt Penney. 

But I quit workin’ for 3 per cent. Yeauh. 
Why turn over all that gravy to somebody 
else? I starts shoppin’ around on my own 
hook, picks up a few likely pieces here and 
there, mostly business units on 10 per-cent 
binders, and begins toutin’ property that 
stoodin my name. Maybe I was poor at it. 
Say, I got so I could almost sniff out a 
check book in an inside pocket and guess 
what the balance was. I’d give ’em gen- 
eral booster stuff with the soup, local 
statistics with the fish, get down to front- 
footage details with the roast and almost 
shove the dotted line in front of ’em with 
the pie alamode. About the only trick I 


’ didn’t turn was to have the orchestra play 


Almost Persuaded at the critical moment. 

Anyhow, I made some good deals, and 
the more I sold the more I bought. Then 
I came across this young Ogden Ames from 
Boston, who was down there tryin’ to swing 
an acreage proposition on a shoe string. I 
hear how he’s been wirin’ his old man fran- 
tic for backin’ on a second payment, but 
daddy being a State Street banker, he was 
gettin’ only good advice, night letter, col- 
lect. Well, I kinda liked the looks of Oggie, 
who seems like a livewire, and I got him to 
show me his tract. It struck me as a piece 
that was bound to come strong within a 
few months. SoI buys in. 

“‘There’s only one thing to do, Oggie,”’ 
says I; ‘‘and that’s +o blow about five thou- 
sand inte development—street markers, 
admiustration buildin’ and full-page ads. 
Maybe ten thousand.” 

“But I haven’t that much,” says he. 

“T have,” says I. ‘“‘Gimme your notes 


for your half and we’ll bust her wide open.” 


“ 


July i 


‘“‘T say, old man,” says he, “‘that 
ing of you, and I’m mighty glad to 
for a partner!” 

You might think we was an od 
Oggie Ames of Brookline and Swar 
Harvard ’19, and all that, and me 
Gunn, lately kicked out of South 
and jugglin’ trays at a hotel. By 
we'd hired an office in the Seminole 
the firm name looked well on tl 
glass; Ames & Gunn; frosted gold 
I took one squint at it and resi 
waiter. Didn’t-seem right to keep 
that. Besides, there was too n 
attend to in plottin’ out Pearly Ga 
dens. My name for the subdivisior 
way. Oggie did balk a bit when I 
it up and hints that it’s too high fj 

“Not for Florida,” says I. “C 
anything too fancy down here.” 

Soit stood. And inside of thirty 
had it roughed out, got the city con 
to extend Osceola Avenue out the 
water and lights promised, and w 
an orange-and-blue-stuccoed fiel 
that would almost knock your eye 
that we didn’t intend to put it on{ 
ket until next fall, but the local bro 
so eager to get in on it that we; 
semidevelopment sale that had ’em 
in line from sunset Friday night un 
A.M. Monday mornin’. Honest, 
loaded the cream of three blocks a 
two stenographers could draw e 
and banked near a hundred and fif 
sand when the day was over. Then 
everything off, so we could mark 1 
next December, bought us each a nic 
sine and started on our summer y 

But say, son, if you should wr 
thing for your paper, you can tell 
Pearly Gates Gardens is gonna 
swellest, most exclusive residentia 
in the whole state. Yes, sir. Ther 
dise Lake in front and the Parac 
and Country Club in the back; th) 
four miles of paved avenues, par} 
landscaped; a two hundred and fif} 
sand dollar apartment hotel; st 


elegant residences built by men of 
prominence, such as Mr. Henry 
president of the Boggs Brush an 
Company, Mr. G. R. Muth, hea) 
Ryan-Muth Chain Groceries, and 4) 
just as prominent. Of course Ogg 
is plannin’ on buildin’ a handsome | 
type winter home for himself; thé 
certain party says the right word. | 
he’s out in Brookline now with! 
stretched for her answer. 

Me, too? Say, what use would I) 
a house anywhere, except right 
South Adnock? Yeauh, there’s\ 
wanna buy just for the sake of t 
folks that own it how soon they got) 
out. The Spooner cottage. Yeauh| 
old man Spooner’s bakery busi 
been all shot to pieces from him } 
buck a big New York firm that! 
bread by express. Maybe he ain’t) 
now, and maybe Ella Spooner ain 
with her giggles. 

Anyway, I’m gonna roll around t? 
see. Like to go along, son? IfI) 
the deal, you might add a line or ty 
how Mr. Ernest Gunn, the S| 
Florida real-estate operator, sto} 
long enough to make a little inves! 
Elm Street property. Just a mint} 


tie strike you? 
check suit, eh? Anyhow, i : 
shirt, and they tell me that’s the ni! 
to pull. Now, where’s the new stl 
Thanks. Kinda noisy band on it, § 
but it’s nothin’ to what they’re spf 
Miami. I got a cane, too, and som 
chamois gloves, but I guess I won| 
’em on old Spooner. Might strain 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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=| AUTHORIZED SALE 


FEDERAL | 


sevice LITRES 


High Mileage at 
Low Cost 


Federal tires are noted for high 
mileage at low cost. In the com- 
plete Federal line there is a tire 
exactly suited to the car you 
drive and the work it must per- 
form. 


Look for the sign of the Federal 
Authorized Sales Agency. It de- 
notes service and satisfaction. 


The Federal line includes: 


Federal Double Blue Pennant 
in balloon and high pressure 


types. — 


Federal Double Blue Pennant 
Truck tires, known among 
truck owners as “extra endur- 
ance tires”’. 


Also Defender, a low priced 
tire of remarkable value and 
carrying the standard warranty. 


Quicker an 


The new and improved 
Speed Wagon has a longer 
wheelbase, lower body, 
shock-absorbing _ steering 
mechanism, Tilt-Ray 
headlights, a bettered 
appearance and real com- 
fort for the driver. 
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Cheaper Haula 


IME conservation is article number one on 

America’s schedule for greater business effi- 
ciency. Industry is speeding up. Production is on 
faster schedules. And transportation must keep 
pace. 


The improved Speed Wagon is directly in line 
with today’s dynamic business spirit. It has in- 
itiated an economy-program in the highway move- 
ment of short-haul freight. 


It does save time! It does cut costs! 


Speed Wagon development facilitates door-to-door 
deliveries—when doors are great distances apart. 


It has instituted economy through motorization for 
truck owners in more than a thousand vocations. 


Reo conceived the Speed Wagon idea, and most 
effectively put it into working practice. 


Write for a copy of the new catalog. 


L Fawn 


» . 


(Continued from Page 118) 
p another of them cigars, son, while 
jin’ down to tell my chauffeur I’m 
All set, ain’t we? Then let’s go. 
what’s that bellhop chasin’ me for? 
? Aw, chuck ’em in my box 
some back. I told my broker down 
wouldn’t sell a thing until I came 
Eh? Committee from the Rotary 
I know what them birds want, and 
ring me in for no luncheon speech 
Tell ’em I’m just leavin’ town. 
isis my bus. Drove all the way up 
e and Harold. . . Number 26 
reet, Harold—two blocks up and 
our first right. Two-story white 
with lilac bushes in front. There 
,ooks kinda run down, too. Well, 
shouldn’t take me more’n ten min- 
Maybe less. I can see the old man 
y around in the garden out back, 
at’s Ella, hangin’ out clothes in 
syard. I'll ring the front doorbell, 


ched for and thoroughly under- 
ad liked, and no one on board knew 
[that a certain colored person who 
mself Pierre Arnaud had attached 
0 the Birmingham crowd. 
yhile Pierre had been introduced 
ent Latimer, Director J. Cesar 
ind Lawyer Evans Chew as a clever 
e who had once spent several 
Naples, who spoke Italian fluently 
0 had volunteered to take the 
3 under his wing until such time as 
1 been comfortably established in a 
scond-class hotel. He was made 
y welcome. 
iately after lunch the colored 
is rushed on deck to marvel at the 
4 of the Italian coast, gray and 
nd faintly green against a sapphire 


't,” explained Pierre, “is the island 
td 

7g-gone if it ain’t! Whaffo’ they 
jay out in the ocean like that?”’ 
Tapoli crept closer and closer. Dot- 
(hillsides could be seen tiny white 
1of stucco, and the sea became 
with queer sailing craft and rusty 
\teamers. Then a majestic pas- 
iner, twice the size of the Napoli, 
oroudly toward them, and passed 
i shrieking of sirens and broad- 
handkerchief waving. 

a!”’ commented Florian, as he 
¢ the passengers on the outbound 
[f they knowed what I know ’bout 
ch water they got to travel over, 
umn right aroun’ and go back.” 

2 full glory of late afternoon the 
ed into the Bay of Naples, and from 
the passengers were shiny-eyed and 
tunned to silence by the beauty of 
with its jutting, jagged shore line, 
ning villages, its channels winding 
‘een craggy islands. It was only 
‘ grim shape of Vesuvius reared its 
m the horizon and they could see 
‘pennant of smoke feathering from 
1ey were again excited to conversa- 


‘tounded a promontory and Naples 
1 to their delighted eyes, all white 
‘wn and green, rising from the 
edge; the inner harbor studded 
‘er-sailed fishing craft, and here and 
‘speed boat skimming over the 
\f€ Some great, noisy dragon fly. It 
vene amazingly different from any 
‘ople had ever seen; a scene exotic 
Tessive beyond words, and it was 
ila small boat put out toward 
‘ boat containing certain officials 
in, gold-laced uniforms and 
y a that the magic spell was 
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though, and see who comes. 
gonna be good, this is! 


Say, this is 


Sorry, son, if I kept you longer’n I said. 
But the fact is, Ella and me Well, we 
had a heap to talk about. She’s had a lot 
to worry her, that girl. Seems the old man 
is about all in, financially and every other 
way, and she’s doin’ her best to keep things 
goin’. Bakes pies and cakes to sell at the 
Woman’s Exchange, does her own washin’ 
and some for others. Lost a lot of weight, 
Ella has, but it ain’t hurt her looks any. 
She can still giggle, though. Comes natural 
as breathin’ to her, and don’t mean a thing. 
I should have remembered that when old 
Spooner threw me out. Even if she did 
giggle then, she was awful sore on him for 
it. Didn’t speak to him for a month after. 
And I never knew! 

I found out a few things though, these 
last few minutes. Say, she’s some girl, 
Ella! Waitin’ to hear from me all this time, 


(Continued from Page 19) 


In the cabin-class lounge the passengers 
were lining up before the purser and two 
officials from Naples, having their landing 
permits stamped on the passports. For’ard, 
a far more rigorous examination was being 
conducted. But aft, where the Midnight 
Pictures Corporation was traveling, the 
ceremony was reduced to the extreme of 
simplicity. 

The assistant purser and one port official 
came back to the room which the negroes 
had used as dining salon and lounge. 
Twenty-two negroes stood about the walls 
and twenty-two perfectly legitimate pass- 
ports were laid before this official. Briefly 
the assistant purser explained that this 
group was a unit. The inspection of pass- 
ports was brief and casual, and neither 
assistant purser nor port official noticed 
that one colored man remained very much 
in the background while the passport of 
Jasper Sneed was being stamped. They had 
been vouched for as a group, and no one 
suspected that in the group a new figure 
had taken its place. 

When the twenty-two passports had been 
stamped the assistant purser returned them 
to President Orifice R. Latimer, and the 
port official smiled broadly and passed a 
few remarks in Italian, and the negroes 
were left alone, after receiving instructions 
from the purser to remain on their own end 
of the ship until a special gangplank should 
be run up from the landing stage. 

Latimer, Lawyer Chew, Cesar Clump 
and his wife, Aleck Champagne, Florian 
Slappey and Pierre Arnaud moved onto the 
deck. 

They stood bunched against the rail, 
staring down at the intimate panorama 
spread before them. 

Dusk had fallen and already the glaring 
ares of Naples were puncturing the gloom. 
The huge concrete pier was virtually de- 
serted, save for a dozen or so men who 
immediately caught Florian’s eye; men 
garbed in blue uniforms with red-slashed 
capes and broad, cocked hats. 

“One dozen Napolium Bonapartes,”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Slappey. 

Pierre exclaimed with keen interest but 
no enthusiasm. ‘‘ They are the carabinieri.”’ 

“What kin’ of thing is that?” 

“Police. The best police in Italy.” 

“Shuh! Never befo’ seed no police 
dressed up like ginrals.”’ 

The carabinieri on the wharf moved 
about quite mysteriously. Their arms were 
invisible beneath the capes, which shielded 
their faces so that only the eyes were vis- 
ible. Pierre turned away, as though the 
sight of so much officialdom was distaste- 
ful. 

Naples gleamed black and white in the 
night, The streets seemed to rise like young 
mountains from the congested waterfront, 
and splotches of brilliance were evident all 
about the pier. One of them was a tiny 
little booth, which Pierre explained in a 
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and me never go much as droppin’ her a 
picture post card. Thought I might have 
been dead. Had that to worry over, with 
all the rest. But we’re gonna end that. 
Uh-huh, I’m stayin’ on in South Adnock 
for a few weeks; and there may be some- 
thing for the society notes later on. I 
expect I will build one of them Spanish bun- 
galows right next to Oggie Ames’ house in 
Pearly Gates Gardens. Must wire to have 
plans drawn. Ella says she don’t care 
whether there’s a fountain in the patio or 
not, if she can have plenty of closet space 
in the bedrooms and a kitchen sink that 
ain’t set too high. Say, she’s gonna have 
just what she wants, take it from me. 

Eh? No, there’s no deal to report. Pa 
Spooner’s gonna have the cottage all fixed 
up and get a housekeeper. And that one 
little job I spoke of attendin’ to Well, 
that’s all off. Also you can tell old Whipple, 
as I said before, that Mr. Gunn has no 
statement to give out. Absolutely. 


WE OF NAPLES 


whisper was a bank. Florian immediately | 


passed the explanation loudly along to the 
others, using an authoritative voice. 
“Whaffo’ they got a bank down heah, 
Florian?” 
“That,” explained Florian grandiosely, 
“is fo’ changin’ money into lire.”’ 
Eventually the cabin-class gangplank 


was raised to the level of B deck and the | 
passengers descended in a cloud, passing en | 


route an eager group of gayly uniformed 
hotel couriers and travel-bureau repre- 
sentatives who cried their wares in a mix- 
ture of good Italian and poor English. The 
passengers disappeared across the landing 
stage into a far-flung building which Pierre 
explained was the custom house. 

The next passengers permitted ashore 
were the troupers from Birmingham. A 
guide to whom the purser had spoken, con- 
ducted them to the custom house, where 
they were immediately surrounded by 
quantities of their baggage and a score or 


more of men wearing gray uniforms and | 


caps of a darker shade, each made gay by a 
tiny feather pointing skyward. 
“More policemens?”’ inquired Florian. 
“But no. 
spectors.”’ 
“Oh, yes. Dawg bite if they ain’t.”’ 
There was small formality in the customs. 


These are merely custom in- | 


A half dozen gray-uniformed men, unques- | 
tionably eager to get home to their dinners, | 


marked the various pieces of Birmingham 
luggage with blue-chalk circles. Then an 
obsequious and verbose porter directed the 
transfer of themselves and their baggage to 
a pair of impressive busses which had ap- 
peared by magic. Pierre whispered instruc- 
tions to Florian, and asa result thereof, Mr. 


Slappey strutted up to one of the drivers | 


and fairly dazzled his contemporaries by 
the enormous assurance with which he gave 
his orders. 

“Albergo Regal, Piazza Amedao!”’ he de- 
claimed loudly, and the driver bobbed his 
head affirmatively. 

“« Si-si-si-si-si!”’ 


Florian turned a hunted face to his | 


Algerian mentor. 
“What’s he sayin’?”’ 
“He remarks ‘si’—which means yes.”’ 
“Oh!” Mr. Slappey was relieved. 
thought he was hissing me.” 


A tremendous crowd had gathered be- 


yond the iron gates of the landing stage. 
The two busses were stopped and a quick 
inspection made of all the baggage, each 
piece having a straight line chalked 
through the center of the blue circle which 
the original inspector had drawn. But 
Florian was not particularly interested in 
that detail. What fascinated him was the 
tremendous proportion of gentlemen in uni- 
forms of varying magnificence. 

“Great sufferin’ tripe!’’ he ejaculated. 
“They done sent the whole army down to 
meet us.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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A New Low Price 


A New Guarantee 
of Complete Satisfaction 


—, Tell yourdealer you want the new 
kp $378) model No. 142 6-lb. Security 
$3.75 Iron. He’ll gladly show it 
mm to you. This is the kind of iron 

$m he likes to sell. It carries a new 
: kind of guarantee. Try it in your 
own home—‘if you’re not satisfied 
just send it back to the factory 
and your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. We make quality prod- 
ucts and we want you to prove it. 


_ Convince Yourself 


You'll see why we make such a won- 
derful guarantee when you try a 
Security Iron. You'll like it. It has 
an extra large hand wound clement 


that heats uniformly and prevents 
cold spots. It’s all iron, that’s why 
it holds the heat. 

There are other features too—you’ll 
recognize them when you try it— 
and if you are not satisfied with it at 
once your money will be cheerfully 
refunded by us. 


See it at your electrical or hardware 
dealer’s or sent prepaid at price 
shown. Catalog on request FREI. 


SECURITY ELECTRIC MEG. Co. 
2635 Canton St. Chicago, II. 


ecurit 


HEATING APPLIANCES 


COMPARE THE GOODS—COMPARE THE PRICES 


summer the 
trek is ever north! 


With better roads, this 
movement is steadily increas- 
ing in volume. 


Soon the choicest spots in Ontario 
Highlands, the last great summer play- 
ground for America’s middle and east- 
ern states, will be preempted. 


No more delightful—no more profit- 
able—way of spending your vacation 
than to spy out this land of promise— 
and select a site for your permanent 
Summer Home. 

Let our new Highway and Resort Map 
guide you. It’s free. Write— 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Toronto, Canada 


4 


ss All the Songs Everybody Loves 
€ Book & Thousand Songs 


Contains more than one thousand (1,000) standard 
home songs everyone likes-to sing, at a cost of less 
than one-fifth cent each. Paper binding $2.00; Cloth 
binding $3.00. At all music dealers’, or sent direct. Write 
for free catalog of Music Books. Dealers, write for tested 


papers 1140 Broadway 


MUMIL PUBLISHING co. New York City 


Jo ELECTRICIANS 


Architects, Owners, Builders, Inspectors 
appreciate your using WIRE-NUTS to 
join and insulate wires. 


Screw on wires 
SAFER than Solder, 
See than Tape. CLEAN and 
Srerea APPROVED. Millions in use. 
ad Shad $44.50 per 1,000, Sample free. 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
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Finest quality steel refrigerator with 
refrigerating unit at the lowest price 
at which complete electric refriger- 

ation has ever been sold. 


COMPLETE 


hy, FOB DETROIT 


Shad 


prestrain 


Sh, Ma tutte: 


TA 


Tue NEw MopeL CopeLanp has ample capacity for the rect 
ments of the average family. Always maintaining a con} 
temperature below 50° it safeguards even the most peris» 
foods in its crisp, dry atmosphere. ; 
It banishes forever ice worries, prevents moist, unsanif 
conditions and eliminates the ice box drain. \ 
In addition, the Copeland freezes an abundance of ice 
—108 at a time—and makes delicious frozen desserts. | 
Entirely automatic, the Copeland needs no attention 


C. OF 


| 
. 
| 


bi 
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MPROVEMENT::: 


[IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


Revolutionary in Value! 
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volutionary in Design! . . . Revolutionary in Service! 


NON NA KR W bv 


Here is the electric refrigerator that thousands of families have been waiting 
for at a price which they can easily afford. 

For $215—the lowest price at which a complete electric refrigerator has 
ever been offered—you can purchase this new Copeland, built of steel, insu- 
lated with solid corkboard and beautifully finished in enduring white pyroxylin, 
with a lining of snow-white metal. The greatest advance in design and value 
since the beginning of the electric refrigeration industry! 


Entirely New Design: The cooling unit, where ice cubes are frozen, and the ma- 

36 chine, are all one piece, mounted on a cork-insulated base which forms the top of the refrig- 
erator. This simple design results in many savings in production cost. And these savings 
make possible a new standard of quality at a low price. 


Five-Minute Service: If attention should be needed, the Copeland service man merely 
raises the hood, lifts out your unit and substitutes a loaned unit about as quickly as the ice 
man fills your present refrigerator. No interruption of refrigeration. Now you can have 
electric refrigeration with never a moment’s thought about service. ; 


Family Size: More than 5% cubic feet of actual food space. Large enough for the 
average family, yet so compact that it can be used in a small kitchen or pantry. Outside 
dimensions: width, 26% inches; depth, 21 inches; height, 62’ inches. The inside is all one 
big chamber. Thus the usable space is increased. The shelves are removable. 


Plenty of Ice Cubes: This new model Copeland will make all the ice cubes you will 
ever want—108 at a time, and these frozen within a shorter space of time. A double 
depth ice drawer is provided for freezing desserts or a large block of ice. 


Low Operating Cost: Copeland Engineers have triumphed again with low cost of 
operation. It will cost but a few cents a day to run your Copeland if your current rate 
is about average. The higher efficiency of this improved design not only gives better 
refrigeration, but greatly reduces the cost of operation. 


Simple Installation: The handsome steel cabinet is moved into your house like any ordi- 
nary refrigerator, the hood is removed and the small, compact unit set into place. Then, 
the hood is replaced and an electric cord connected as for your library lamp. Soon the tem- 
perature in the Copeland is below 50° and you have abundant ice cubes. 


It is simple, compact, reliable. No pipes to run from a machine in the basement 
or the bottom of the box to a cooling unit in the ice compartment. No connec- 
tions to inspect. No parts which are not readily accessible. 

The Copeland is the result of many years of experience in electric refriger- 
ation. Today, it is establishing a new standard of care-free, long-lived service— 
at a new low price. 


GORELANDsPRODUGTS, eI NC} DE PR OITeMIGHIGAN 


COPELAND PRODUCTS, INC. 
630 LYCASTE STREET, 
DETER Osa me MiLG. Fs 


Please send me the Copeland Booklet further 
describing the revolutionary improvement in 
electric refrigeration. 


Names teas Tie 
Address ae ee 


City State 
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X-Rz2zy photographs OF ine “U.S.” Royals and of four other makes of stana- 
ard golf balls. In the“ ” Royals the black center is the heart or“ pill.” Note 
its trueness and its cate in the absolute center of the ball. The dark grey circle 
is the soft rubber jacket around the pill. The light grey circle is the “core” of 
yards and yards of the finest rubber thread. Surrounding that is the cover. From E 


The putting accuracy of a golf ball 
depends absolutely: upon the true- 
ness with which the center of 
gravity is positioned in the center 
of the ball. And only the X-Ray 
probing to the inside of a finished 
ball, can disclose what has taken 
place in the making. These X-Ray 
photographs were taken by in- 
terested golfers on their own 
initiative and without.our knowl- 
edge, and voluntarily sent to us 
without invitation or suggestion on 
our part. Ask the doctor member 
of your club, or anyone else who 
has access to an X-Ray machine, 
to do the same. 


NOT a “U. S.” Royal 
Photog roped by 
., Spokane, Wash. 


A. H. Woolson, M. D. 


NOT a “U.S 
Photographed by 
B. T. O’Neil, D. D. 


OW— 


” Royal 
S., New York, N. Y. 


center to cover a custom-made ball. 


U4S.24ROYAL 
Photographed by 
E, J. Rhoades, M. D., Walla Walla, Wash. 


NOT ‘a “U.S.” Royal 
Photographed by 
GeorgeWheeler, D. D.S., Montgomery, Ala. 


Un See ROYAL 
Photographed by 
A. H. Woolson, M. D., Spokane, Wash. 


‘NOT a “U. S.”’ Royal 
Photographed by » 
E. J. Rhoades, M. D., Walla Walla, Wash 


Golfers themselves Turn the X-Ray on Golf Ba 


On April 17th the makers of “U. Royal Golf Balls 
published the startling results of a series of X-Ray photo- 
graphs of various makes of golf balls. 


And the real reason for many a missed putt became evident 
for the first time. 

These X-Rays showed that the outside roundness of a golf 
ball is no indication of its inside trueness; that a seemingly 
perfect ball may have acenter of gravity so eccentrically 
placed that accurate putting with it is practically impossible. 


Some Independent Evidence 


It is hardly surprising that these X-Rays aroused the interest 
of golfers from one end of the country to the other. And that 
golfers, who had access to X-Ray machines, should check 
the findings for themselves. 


At the top of this page are reproduced some of the X-Rays 
which golfers themselves made and sent us. 

Quite naturally these independent X-Rays show results 
almost identical with our own. The “U. S.” Royal shows a 


_ United States Rubber Company 


U.S. ROYA 


The True Putting Golf Ball — Great Distance — Tough Cover 


center of gravity in the exact center of the ball because the 


exclusive “U. S.’”’ method of manufacture invariably puts it 
there and keeps it there. 

And periodically, as a regular procedure, the X-Ray is 
used to check it up. 

This accurately located center of gravity makes the “U. S.” 
Royal the ¢ruest putting golf ball. 


An All-Around Ball 


The “U.S.” Royal flies as true as it putts. 
No ball has a 


No ball will give you longer distance. 
tougher cover—better paint—or finer finish. 

No ball made, either in this country or abroad, no matter 
at what price it 1s sold, is a better ball than the “U. S.” 
Royal. 


Play one round with it—and you will play it for the rest 
of the season. 


Buy from the professional at your club or from any 
authorized dealer; 3 for $2.50, 85c each. 


} 


} 
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(Continued from Page 121) 

ere were dozens of carabinieri and 
3 of black-shirted Fascisti; six or 
i gayly caped and uniformed cadets, a 
or more of old regular-army men in 
rms of dull gray, and in every direc- 
she plumed hats of the Bersaglieri. 
his suttinly is a noble city,” remarked 
sar Clump. “‘Judgin’ by the uniforms 
st be full of lodges.”’ 

e busses moved slowly through the 
gus streets of Naples. It was a nerve- 
ag adventure. The narrow, flag- 
d thoroughfares were congested with 
trians who walked in all directions in 
ath of the oncoming busses, ignoring 
qarrow pavements. They passed 
gh narrow canyons, with the abutting 
s jutting five and six and seven stories 
air as though they were about to fall 
rush all traffic, and eventually they 
r out onto the broad and magnificent 
faracciolo. A few seconds later they 
jagain toward the center of town, and 
1 five minutes their conveyances had 
2d, with much honking of bulb horns, 
>a tiny hotel with a brass doorplate 
ed with the inscription: Albergo 


» busses disgorged a laughing, excited 
of negroes. Florian and Pierre bade 
wait. Inside, Pierre conducted a 
to conversation with the pudgy little 
proprietor. There was much shrug- 
f shoulders, waving of arms and nod- 
f heads, but eventually the sunshine 
eral smiling broke through the clouds 
cering and Florian stepped out on the 
to bid his cohorts enter. 

zot ev’ything fixed,” he announced. 
zits rooms and breakfasts.” 

dw much?” inquired the canny Ori- 


jon’t know ezackly,” responded his 
ry, “but it don’t matter on account 
nged that us pay in lire instead of 
veld 

hotel seemed clean and comfortable. 
‘of porters bustled about settling the 
ny in its quarters and when all the 
were located Pierre took Florian by 
n and led him to the first-floor front. 
2 gits the best rooms,’ he an- 
2>d—‘“‘you and I.” 

apartment was resplendent with gilt 
nd imitation tapestry. Florian threw 
f luxuriously on one of the twin beds. 
it diggity dawg!” he exclaimed bea- 
y. “I feel like four kings.” 

re pressed the buzzer and ordered spa- 
and coffee for two; and ten minutes 
he colored gentlemen were convers- 
nially over the thoroughly whole- 
nd tasty food. 

re was cordial in the extreme. He 
ary glad to be back in Naples, he 
d, and felt grateful to Florian for 
t him out of his dilemma. He was 
iced and friendly; there was no hint 
lin his manner, nothing to hint to 
appey that he might be other than 
ned. He spoke softly and suavely of 
's of Naples and explained that one 
enjoy himself in this city freely and 
Mr. Slappey was all ears and eager- 
de crossed from the table, stretched 
‘on the bed and lighted a Virginia 
te, 


is is showly the life, ain’t it, Pair?”’ 
t certainly it ees.” 

3 us is gwine have some great 
) saad 

itatever m’sieu wishes.” 

vish—say! Befo’ I forgits it—you 
han’ me back that passport of 
Sneed’s.”’ 

ile froze on Pierre’s lips. 

t until yet, Florian.” 

‘sure! I got to have it. You 


U 
— 


alfo’? Ain’t you in Naples?” 

my desire that I should remain 
eed.”’ 

nadiddles! Gimme that passport.” 
€ stared bleakly at Mr. Slappey, 
‘Voice remained softly argumenta- 
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“‘Thees passport is mine!” 

“Foolishment what you talks with yo’ 
mouf. Tha’s our passport which you just 
on’y borrowed, an’ I crave that you return 
it back to me right now.” 

“*M’sieu will be disappointed.” 

Florian frowned angrily. Who was this 
dapper little colored person to tell him 
what was what? Mr. Slappey was fresh 
from a fistic triumph on shipboard the pre- 
ceding day and he was in no mood to be 
dictated to by any slender, silken-tongued 
dusky gentleman. 

“Now, listen, Pair, I ain’t cravin’ no 
trouble, but uy 

“‘M’sieu is wise.” 

‘ but if you don’t gimme back that 
passport Ise most likely gwine feel an itch 
to dust off this furniture with you.”’ 

“Ah, yes? M’sieu must value his life 
ver’ cheaply.” 

“T can lick any li’l’ two-by-fo’ like you 
which tries to restrain fum me somethin’ 
which is mine.” 

Pierre leaned back in his chair, produced 
a cigarette with insulting leisureliness, 
lighted it and inhaled deeply. His liquid 
voice flowed through the room. 

“M’sieu is also quite stupid.” 

“Oh, Lis, is 1? Well, listen heah, Minus 
Sign—fo’ just about one lire I’d bust 
you % 

“Suppose you compose yourself and per- 
mit me to explain a few things before you 
commit suicide.” 

“What you mean—suicide?”’ 

“That is what happens if you attack 
me.” 

“Hmph!” Florian spoke uncertainly. 
Something in the man’s quiet assurance im- 
pressed him more than he cared to admit. 
Pierre Arnaud explained smilingly. 

“T had a passport all the time,’”’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘but all the gendarmerie of Italy 
were looking for me, They sought my ar- 
rest.”’ 

» “Says which?” 

“They were eager to imprison me for 
many, many years. So I borrowed this pass- 
port in order to land, and it is my desire to 
remain M’sieu Sneed. You comprez?”’ 

“Oh!” Florian did comprez. ‘‘ You ain’t 
bluffing? ”’ 

“Pierre Arnaud nevair does the bluff. 
And if you are so silly as to interfere with 
me, M’sieu Slappey—it does not matter that 
I have also killed an American.’”’ He rose 
languidly, dusted his trousers and strolled 
to the window. ‘‘ You have nossing further 
to remark?”’ 

Florian trembled with mingled fear and 
anger. He was impressed by the man’s in- 
souciance and infuriated by the prospect of 
being dictated to by a man who was 
physically no match for him. 

“T ain’t so shuah,” he suggested, ‘‘that 
I hadn’t better smash you up just a li’l’ bit 
to see what yo’ insides is like.” 

**M’sieu jests.”’ 

““No-o. He ain’t jestin’. An’ he don’t 
believe a whole heap of what you says. I 
got me a good mind to take one wallop 
an’ ee S 9 

“Stop!” Pierre’s eyes were narrowed 
and his jaw was hard. “I am now depart- 
ing. I have been grossly insult’, and the 
only reason I do not keel you now is be- 
cause I do not wish the earabinieri to know 
where I am. I go, M’sieu Slappey. I go— 
but I warn you! Oui! You are warned!” 

He flung a coat over his arm, clapped a 
felt hat on his head and was gone. Florian 
made a motion to pursue, then thought bet- 
ter of it. The man was a fake and an im- 
postor, of course; nothing desperate about 
him. : 
But then, there was always the pos- 
sibility that he was not entirely bluffing, 
that there might be some semblance of 
truth in his assertions of desperation. 
Florian decided to think things over. 


The process was not at all easy or cheer- | 
ful. The more Mr. Slappey reflected upon | 
Mr. Arnaud, the more impressed he became | 


with the stranger’s prowess. No mere fisti- 
cuffer, this Pair Arnaud; buta killer. One 
ser-r-r-ch! and the potter’s field of Naples 
would have a new customer. Evil sort of 
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perfectly. 


of circulation. 
real comfort. 


Pioneer Suspenders 


PIONEER 


Single Grip 35c and up 


igh 
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THEY 


Re Lull 
Ngee } 


Comfort ! Comfort /! 


DY Saas legs will thank you for the 
comfort of Brighton Wide-Web 
Garters. You can wear Brightons 
loosely—they will hold socks 


Comfort is the basis of Brighton 
elastic. There is practically no 
tension—no binding—no checking 
And that means. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 


tolt 


WIDE-WEB 


Double Grip 50c and up 
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rad itions 
of Service 


DAY’S WORK on a great | 
railroad system like the | 


New York Central Lines, stretch- 
ing across thousands of miles of 
country, and serving several thou- 
sand communities, is made up 
of many thousands of individual 
transactions between New York 
Central patrons and New York 
Central employees. 


It is the character of each of these 
transactions that makes up the 


SATURDAY 


THE 


‘sum total of what is termed 


“New. York Central service.” 


Traditions of courtesy and good 
service have been handed down 
by generations of New York 
Central men. 


These men of the New York 
Central Lines are proud of their 
railroad, and proud of its achieve- 
ments, and they take satisfaction 
in rendering the kind of service 
that merits public commendation. 


N York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 


and Subsidiary Lines 
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a city, anyway; dark, tortuous streets in- 
viting mayhem; lights without radiance; 
grimness neighboring with beauty. 

Florian recalled every last detail of his 
acquaintanceship with Pierre. The man 
had not been in evidence on the ship—not 
until the last night at sea. He had worked 
directly toward a single end: the acquir- 
ing of a new passport. He had remained 
most pointedly in the background when the 
landing permits were being stamped while 
the ship was berthing, and certainly he did 
not scare easily. 

After all, what was one passport more or 
less? Jasper Sneed was safely in Birming- 
ham, forty-five hundred miles away. Bet- 
ter let the stranger have the thing than to 
start something which Florian feared he 
would be unable to stop. Why, even yet it 
might not be too late. Pierre had left in a 


| fury of indignation. He had warned Florian 


in that smooth voice of his; warned him 


_ that the hereafter wasn’t so very far away. 


Mr. Slappey quivered with apprehension 
as to what might happen should Pierre 
establish connections with any of his crim- 


inal friends, and they should elect to re- 
| move from their midst the single person 


who knew who and what Mr. Arnaud was. 
There was the real menace: the possi- 
bility that Pierre had talked too much and 


_ would now become fearful of betrayal. And 
_ there was danger of another sort. 


If Pierre’s statements were true, then 
Florian had compounded a felony. He had 
knowingly loaned a passport to this man, 
enabling him to dupe the port officials of 
Naples. Even should the authorities believe 
that he did not know of Pierre’s criminal 
past, there was the certainty that he had 
violated a federal law. All Pierre had to do 
was to let it become known what Florian 


| had done, and then he, too, would face a 
| term of years in an Italian calaboose. 


| More than a million strangers 


A cold perspiration broke out on Mr. 
Slappey’s forehead. He knew that he had 
precipitated himself into a quagmire of 
trouble; one which, unfortunately, required 
immediate decision and immediate action. 
There was nothing for him to do except 
find Pierre, placate him and swear alle- 
giance. Must find him before Pierre’s 
vengeance could be had; must locate the 
man before the authorities should learn of 
Florian’s part in the affair. 

But where? Florian Slappey was a Bir- 
mingham negro in the largest and most 
exotic of Italian cities. He knew not a word 
of the language, or the name of a street. 
“ce An’ 
reflected Florian. Lurking 
Arnaud and lethal 


all foreigners,”’ 
somewhere was Mr. 
danger. 

Florian indulged in a siege of intensive 
contemplation. He recalled certain remarks 


_ dropped by Pierre which indicated that the 


gentleman in question was not averse to 
enjoying himself. It therefore seemed prob- 
able that Pierre had gravitated toward 
those sections of the city where pleasure 
flourished, and so Florian donned hat and 
coat and slipped quietly from the Regal. 

He turned to the left, then to the right— 
and found himself lost in a maze of grimly 
deserted streets. An occasional tram jan- 
gled by; a few taxicabs, their bulb sirens 
sounding like a tin-horn New Year’s Eve 
celebration in Birmingham. To the left, 
the streets rose abruptly, tier on tier, like 
giant fire escapes, and human figures ap- 
peared and disappeared on the stucco ter- 
races and little wrought-iron balconies like 
so many insects high above the streets. The 
city seemed about to descend on the thor- 
oughly frightened Florian and to choke 
him. He decided suddenly to seek the 
cheerful glow of Via Caracciolo, the broad 
thoroughfare bordering the Bay of Naples. 
He swung around the corner of a huge 
building. 

Two menacing figures in blue uniforms, 
blue capes pulled across their chins, scab- 
bard tips showing below, and _ broad 
Napoleonic hats, motionless, stood in the 
shadows. Their eyes did not flicker, no hint 
of a smile on their lips. 

Florian stopped just in time to avoid a 
collision. 


July 17,; 


“Oh, golla,”” he moaned, “policeme)' 

He wanted to separate himself from | 
vicinity but his feet refused to func 
and so he removed his hat and bowed, 

“*Secuse me, ginrals; ’scuse me. I ¢ 
know you-all was heah or I would of ' 
the other way.’ 

He moved on, accelerating rapidly; 
ing not a bit where he was going, bu 
siring most anxiously to get there. Hy 
a great distance between himself anc; 
carabinieri, only to find that he had 
dered into a maze of narrow, fae 
streets, with houses rising sheer fron: 
road. He caught terrifying peeps into} 
ing rooms which opened wide onto; 
streets and ill-clad men sauntering | 
about. Then two more carabinieri, mo 
less as statues, stared at him. Florian, 
one wild look. 

“Them’s the same two fellers,” hi 
cided. ‘‘They is follerin’ me.’ 

He moved. He continued to move. 
every block or two he met a pair of 2 
darmes. Blue uniforms, capes high oyet 
chins, eyes staring levelly, and i 
forms—gray and caped and plumed, — 

“Never seen no city with this 1) 
cops,” reflected Mr. Slappey unhar| 
**An’ they don’t make me think no Ke 
Bumminham neither.”’ + i 

Gendarmes to the right of him; : 


darmes to the left of him; in alleyway, 
corners, in doorways. Always a pa 


them, always motionless, always rega} 

him pensively, and—apparently—s) 
ciously. Urchins in the street stared; 
and women turned to look, and Fiij 
was alone American negro wandering 2) 
the back streets of Naples with a “ 

in his eyes. 

Here was danger. Florian | 
terious manner his quarrel with A 
Arnaud was behind all this. He was 
ously a marked man. He ducked vin 
way and that, and finally emerged on ei 
a red-flagged taximeter stood at the | 
The flag was up and its sign, Libero, wi 
telligible even to Mr. Slappey. i 

Florian moved toward the cab withi 
more than he had ever wanted anybor 
anything in his whole life. Enemy ; 
than these sinister policemen with theif 
hats and wicked swords; and Pierre it 
talk to them in Italian and explain 
desperation, Florian addressed th 
driver with a simplicity which he fa 
anyone ought to understand. a 

“Scouse me,” he said genially, “but i 
life in this neighborhood?”’ 

The driver, on whose unaccustomec; 
this barrage of English fell blast 


never knew that it was simply becau 
sessed with the idea that in some 
row street where a single horse cab bei 
ful eagerness. Right now he wanted F; 
might be, Pierre was yet more of af} 
to Florian in English. Therefore, in 
you infohm me where I could find the: i 


looked down uncomprehendingly, , 
murmured a few queer sentences. : ‘Fi 


gasped. 
“You know,” Mr. Slappey 3 
simply; “‘the bright lights.’’ S| 


It was quite plain that the Italian: 
driver did not understand, and so Fl 
wandered on disconsolately. Two cal 
nieri appeared suddenly out of a doo/ 
and Mr. Slappey executed an abrup | 
oblique. He wandered into a street vi 
was composed entirely of steps, clu) 
until his calves ached, and then saw, a} 
ing him at the top of the steps, two ‘ 
gendarmes. ‘‘Great sufferin’ tripe! 
exclaimed. “They must of flew.” 

Terror gripped Mr. Slappey. He 
know where he was, and his flight fi 
forms had completely robbed him 
sense of direction. It seemed as im 
to get back to the Regal as it wa 
Pierre. 

He struck out into a dark and noi 
thoroughfare, narrowly escaped extert! 
tion under the front wheels of a taxi 
moved toward what he fancied w 
office building. He emerged abrup 
the impressive Piazza del Plebiscito. 4 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Thy most banks 


ply these colored 
; checks 


sensitive colors of 
checks resist altera- 
as the plain white 
es of old-fashioned 
snever could! In the 
ly laid-on Super- 
‘colors there is un- 
oned protection for 
bank account. And 
serve another impor- 
‘urpose —their beauty 
distinction to your 
‘ure. 


aoment you step into 
bank—massive doors, 
e windows, steel vaults 
mizing guards remind 
your funds are being protected from 
rand thief. 


en you write a check . . . what feeling 
‘have you that it can resist the skill 
ger should it fall in his hands? Are 
that his annual loot, according to the 
Institute of Accountants, is estimated 
0,000? 

bank furnishes you with Suwper-Safety 
u are getting the modern “service of 
” Your funds are guarded from the 
check tamperer as well as the burglar 
breaker. Thousands of banks now sup- 
depositors with these famous checks. 
identify Super-Safety Checks by the 
symbol of safety, which appears in the 
it-hand corner surrounded by the 
uper-Safety Bank Check.” If your 


Checks come in several beautiful colors. 
nd in rich, handsome Antique Moorish 
several styles and sizes—designs con- 
Sor personal and business use. 
4 
i 
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SANK CHEC 


checks are thus marked, 
you can send them out with 
confidence that your bank 
has done the utmost to pro- 
tect your checks while they are in transit. 


Designed to prevent alteration 
Super-Safety Checks are really beautiful and 
the safest checks provided by banks today. So 
skilfully are they designed that any attempt to 
alter them by knife, ink eradicator or rubber 
eraser, immediately brings a glaring white spot 
on the surface of the intricately tinted stock. 
Think what this protection means to you! Super- 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank sheets— 
they are made only to order. To prevent 
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“Does your 


bank give you this modern 
service of protection 
against the forger’s 
itching fingers ?” 


counterfeiting, each sheet of Super-Safety paper 
is guarded as the Government guards banknote 
paper. 

Beautiful and easy to write on 
Super-Safety Checks are worthy of your signa- 
ture. The paper impresses you as you feel it. 
The colors are pleasing—the designs beautifully 
executed. Ink takes to the paper as the pen 
glides across it. The check has an “authorita- 
tive look” of which you are justly proud. 


Sample test-check and booklet free 
Test for yourself the power of Super-Safety 
Checks to prevent alterations, to make your 
checking account secure. Send for a sample 
check with detailed instructions for testing it. 
Receive, also, the valuable booklet, ‘How to 
Get More for Your Money.” Bankers Supply 
Company, Division of The Todd Company, sole 
manufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, Todd 
Greenbac Checks and the Pro- 
tectograph. Chicago, Rochester, 
New York, Denver. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 6007 
DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPANY 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a free sample 
test check and your booklet, “How 
to Get More for Your Money.” 
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Tip-ToOP is an aristocrat. It is 
a beauty. Trim, smart, small 
—it’s the smallest wrist-watch 
ever sold at the price—$3.75. 
Snappy octagon case, beveled 
crystal, cubist numerals, open 
hands, sunk second dial. So 
much for appearance. 

But the real joy is Tip-Top’s 
reliability. It’s a True Time 
Teller. Accurate! Quiet! And 
sturdy! Tip-Top is made for 
out-of-door folks. You can’t 
upset his balance staff if you 
knock him about. Tip-Top is 
for golfers, motorists, tennis 
players, roustabout boys. 

And now notice this one. 
Tip-Top, unlike any other 
wrist-watch, is set on the 
strap at an angle. The time 
is always straight up and 
down to your eye. No neck 
twisting or arm twisting to 
find out the time o’ day. 

We hope you doubt every 
word of this. Hope you’re 
curious enough to go see Tip- 
Top at your dealer’s. You'll 
buy one all right, if you or 
your boy needs a watch. 

Tip-Top with the silver 
dial is $3.75. With the ra- 
dium luminous dial $4.50. 

Ask your dealer to show 
you Tip-Top’s twin brother, 
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Lee 


the wrist-watch, looks 
twice the price ” ” 
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Tip-Top the pocket-watch. 
Same octagon design. Just as 
dependable and as handsome. 
White dial $1.75. Radium 
luminous dial $2.75. 

Also see Tom-Tom, the octa- 
gon True Time Teller Alarm 
Clock. A wonder at getting you 
out of bed on time. White dial 
$3.25. Radium $4.25. Prices 
slightly higher in Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 


(Continued from Page 126) 
the square the large and imposing bulk of 
the royal palace loomed and Florian 
crossed toward it. A dozen uniformed 
sentries eyed him askance and he right- 
about faced and retraced his steps. He 
moved straight ahead. Here there were 
more lights and traffic. The air was hideous 
with the tooting of toy horns on the auto- 
mobiles and the clanging of trams. 

He came eventually to the traffic center 
of Naples—the Piazza San Ferdinando. 
Lined in the middle of the square were two 
score horse cabs, and against the curb on 
the far side perhaps twenty taxis. The 
drivers looked eagerly toward the bewil- 
dered little negro, and he accelerated as he 
crossed toward them; bitten by the hope 
that he might find someone who could speak 
English. 

They descended upon him in swarms, 
and out of all the rattle and bang of words 
Florian was able to discern an occasional 
English sound. His eye lighted and he flung 
a question at them. 

“Which one of you gemmun speaks Eng- 
lish?” 

They all instantly shrieked their qualifi- 
cations. But there was one among them, 
an olive-skinned, sad-eyed young man who 
remarked quietly that he speaked English 
good. Florian nodded. 

“You come with me,” he ordered and 
they moved off together toward Via Roma, 
the main shopping street of Naples. There, 
in the shelter of a corner hard-drink stand, 
they stopped to converse. 

“You speak English good?” ae 
Florian. 

= St] Botles 

“T don’t want to see nothin’ but my 
friend. You know Pierre Arnaud?” 

The guide smiled a bashful but knowing 
smile. ‘‘Signore wish to see the dance of 
Pompeii?” 

“T don’t want no dances of nothin’.” 

“But, signore ”? 

“Don’t but me, white folks. I knows 
what I wants—an’ Ise payin’ you to take 
me there. Where at is they a jazz palace in 
this town?” 

“Jazz palace? The king, he lives —— 

“Now, listen ” Florian’s eye lighted 
on something—a hand-propelled vehicle 
bearing the advertisement of the Taverne 
Rouge, ‘‘Dance Americain.” He pointed 
eagerly toward it. 

The guide nodded his comprehension, 
and led Florian along the narrow, congested 
street to a tremendous arcade. 

“This,’’ he proclaimed with pardonable 
civic pride, “‘is gr-randest arcade in whole 
world.” 

“Shuh! 
this.” 

The guide turned sharply and Florian 
followed. He disappeared through a nar- 
row doorway which was plastered with ad- 
vertisements of American movies featuring 
American stars. Florian followed to the 
head of a narrow flight of circular iron 
stairs which seemed to lead down to a dark 
and abysmal pit. The guide was descend- 
ing and Florian started to follow. 

Two heavily caped carabinieri stirred in 
the stygian darkness of the stairway entry. 
Mr. Slappey experienced a tremor of horror. 

“They sholy got me spotted!’’ he solilo- 
quized, as he negotiated the remainder of 
the descent three steps at a time. 

The Taverne Rouge proved to be a typ- 
ical American restaurant with a typical 
American jazz band, typical American 
prices—and no customers. Florian paid a 
ten-lire admission charge, looked around 
and came out. 

“Take me somewhere else like this,’”’ he 
demanded. ‘The later it gits the mo’ I 
craves my buddy.” 

The guide shrugged. ‘‘But there are not 
no more such a place, signore.”’ 

“Well, tickle my toes! Is this all the 
night life in Naples?” 

“Tt is verra beautiful there, signore. An’ 
if signore desires fe 

“‘Lay off of me, Sad Face. Us travels.” 

They came once again into the arcade, 
brilliant in the glare of a thousand lights, 


” 


I ain’t lookin’ fo’ nothin’ like 


July 


and a group of soldiers, ine 
formed, turned to stare at 
moved away quickly and theyll 
same direction. The guide nodde 
ingly. \ 
“Signore is looked at.” 
“‘Sh-h-h! Don’t you s’po 
Listen, who is them soldiers 
“‘ A-ah, but they are not sol 
are but inspectors from the cus 
“‘Customhouse?”’ 
“Si. Where signore came in 
sheep.” 
Customs inspectors! Florian 
a second the details of his inyol 
now seemed certain to him 
Pierre Arnaud had set these 
trail, or else that they knew of 
tion with the international ¢ 
were trailing him with the ob: 
tually effecting arrest. 
Florian wanted help and le 
there was no way he could 
Lawyer Evans Chew, most 
member of Birmingham’s dus 
ternity, would be of little assi 
his Alabama erudition being o 
a country where good, plain 
not even understood and thee 
wore feathers in their hats. 
But Florian had been in d 
fore, and he had learned to 
magic powers of a good lawyer 
his pants pockets more than 
hundred lire of good Italian me 
decided unanimously that the! 
move was to seek legal assista1 
“Listen, white folks,” he sa’ 
to see a good lawyer.” © 1 
The man frowned in 
“ Alor?” 


fatuously. It wasa gesture W wh 
Florian. It seemed to say thati 
easy enough to understand 

telligent person. 

In the arcade was a statuary, 
Florian’s eye lighted on the 
a statue about which he ~ 
in school. It represented Justi 
scales. He grabbed the gui 
pelled him to the show windoy 

“See yonder,” he snapped, 
the statue. “Law! Me. La 
see. Talk. Law!” 

For an instant the guide hesi 
his face lighted with comprehens 
Si-si-si-si! Law!” 

“Oui! Yeh! You got me!” 

It became immediately appar' 
of Florian’s difficulties were at a1 
guide moved swiftly and purpose 
with Florian following. Mr. SI 
happy. 

Using this man as interpre’ 
tended to bare his soul to a. 
tell every minute detail of tl 
which the suave Pierre Arnaud 
ticed upon him. 

They walked a considerable d' 
came at length to a tremendou 
four stories in height. The gui 
closely followed by Florian. He 
many Italian words with the 
who vanished, to reappear a m¢ 
and beckon them to enter. 

Florian was ushered into aT 
disappointed him. It was not 
grand or full of mahogany as Law 
office in the Penny Prudential F 
ing, Birmingham. But the smi 
beady-eyed man with the snow 
regarded the little negro not 
seemed to have ability. Floria 
confidence in him. 

“Lawyer?” he inquired of hi 

“Si, signore; Si-si-si-si!” 

The elderly man spoke in a 8¢ 
voice, and the guide answer! 
Florian caught the word “# 
Then the man at the desk sal 
nodded for Florian to begin. — 

Florian did. He spoke sloy 
and fervently. In words of one 
sketched the difficulty in wh 


(Continued on Pagel. 
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Panama Canal 
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“Fundamental Principles’ 


TRADE MARK 


RED HAT PRODUCTS 
An Independent brand of 
motor oil and dependable 
gasoline, endorsed and 
sold only by Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 


“ 
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A fundamental principle in economics 
inspired the building of the Panama 
Canal.—Industrially, an equally sound 
principle inspired a group of strong 
individual independent oil units to 
nationally identify their collective in- 
tegrity under the Spread Red Eagle. 


The Sign of the Spread Red Eagle is 
the pledge as well as the identifying 
mark of a new, great national competi- 


tive force, backed by ‘‘Pooled Re- 
sources,” “Group Guarantees,” and 
“Collective Integrity.” 


Buying GASOLINES—MOTOR 
OILS—TRACTOR OILS and INDUS- 
TRIAL OILS sold at the Sign of the 
Spread Red Eagle insures dependable 
products backed by the experience 
and tested recommendations of scien- 
tific research and lubrication engineers. 


You are playing safe when you “buy 
at the Sign of the Spread Red Eagle”’ 


UND E.PEANSDIEEN  .O;n a Mee AN 


of AMERICA 
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How many white houses are REALLY WHITE 


More than half the houses in this country were them and sold by their dealers. The 40-40 
intended to be white. It is said that three- 


fourths of all home owners would like to have 


mark on the labels identifies the genu 


Why Painters Prefer 40-40-20 + Pain 


white houses. Now, there is a sure way of hav- like to use 40-40-20. It enables them to ¢ 
ing a white house that is really white to begin = A more satisfactory job. It covers well—has g 
with—and that holds its white whiteness hiding power. It brushes out smoothly, 


through the life-time of a good paint job. leaves an excellent surface for repainting w 
The Permanently White Paint 


When you paint your home insist on that finally becomes necessary. It costs non 


than other good paint. 

Send for our Booklet - The whole story of 
white white paint, 40-40-20, is told in an in 
esting little booklet, “When White is Whi 
If you are interested in prolonging the life 
enhancing the beauty and the value 


40-40-20. Then there will be no question about 
its permanent whiteness because 40-40-20 is a 
white white paint—brilliantly white when the 
painter applies it—brilliantly white as long as 
good paint lasts. 

Eighty-three paint manufacturers now 
make 40-40-20. (40-40-20 is the Registered 
Trade Mark of The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany.) These manufacturers, listed elsewhere 


of your home, send us a postcard /NewJer 
bearing your name and address for Zin 


a free copy. 


The New Jersey Zinc Compa 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Comp: 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FPRANC 
© Nn. J. Zz. co, ’26 


on this page, have been licensed by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company to make 40-40-20 from 
The New Jersey Zinc Company’s specified 
products and according to the formula it has de- 
veloped and perfected. 40-40-20 is made by 
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Endorsed and madeWX_4 by Paint Manufacturers everywhe 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG. CO . . - : Allentown, Pa. IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH CO .. . Philadelphia, Pa. THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH CO . . Clevel 
THE W. A. ALPERS CO * : 5 : ; Cleveland, O. INTEGRITY PAINT CO P 5 : F . New Haven, Conn, THE SARGENT-GERKE CO, . . : . inal 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO 4 - A New York City JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSON CO . : : - Linden, N. J. SEATTLE PAINT CO . a ’ . > Seattle, 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO , : ‘ . Anaheim, Cal. OLIVER JOHNSON & CO.,INC . . 5 - Providence, R. I. SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG.CO.,INC ., 2 Atlantic City 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS, INC . Wilmington, N. C. FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR C F - Newark, N. J. THE GILBERT SPRUANCE CO ., ¢ p . Philadelph 
BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO . 6 5 . Wheeling, W. Va. KNOX VARNISH CO . . . . . . - Boston, Mass. ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,INC. . St. Paul. 
E. R. BOHAN & CO., INC . . 5 , . Los Angeles, Cal. J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO.,INC . . . < . Louisville, Ky. STERLING PAINTCO , % = 0 5 : Emeryvil 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CoO., INC : . . . Chicago, Ill. LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ : . . c New York City THE STEWART BROS, PAINT CO . ° . . Alia 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO « ° . . . . Oakland, Cal. THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO . ; . - Lorain, Ohio TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD RAINT CO . . Los Angel 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO . . ° . Boston, Mass. MACMILLAN PAINT CO . . . . . Detroit, Michigan TROPICAL PAINT & OILCO . . . . . Clevel: 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO . ; ; 2 - Los Angeles, Cal, THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL CO . . Youngstown, O, U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO . 4 . Providene 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT CO ° - Kansas City, Mo, THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO . . - Marietta, O. UTLEY PAINT CO., INC : . . . . New Orlea 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO . . + Kansas City, Mo. JOHN W.MASURY &SON . . . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. WARREN PAINT & COLOR CO , . . . Nashville 
THE DEAN & BARRY CO . ° . . : Columbus, Ohio M. J. MERKIN PAINT CO.,INC . . . . New York City WEST PAINT & VARNISH CO , . . - . Everett 
THE DEBEVOISE CO a ° = ° P . Brooklyn, N. Y. MICHIGAN PAINT MFG, CO . . . Grand Rapids, Mich. WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH CO . . . Duluth 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO., INC . ° . . New York City THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH WORKS. Tonawanda, N.Y. THE WHITE COMPANY . . . . . Baltimo 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO., INC ° ° ° . Jamaica, N.Y. NEGLEY & CO 5 . . . 5 . San Antonio, Texas J. C. WHITLAM MFG.CO . . . . . Wadswé 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CO., INC . 4 . Long Island City, N. Y. OAKLEY PAINT MFG. CO . 5 . . - Los Angeles, Cal. WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY . . : .  Milwauke 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR CO, . + Cleveland, O, JOHN H. WITTE & SONS . . : . . Burling 
A. J. FIELD PAINT CO : ‘ , % : - Newark, N. J. PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO.,INC. 4 . : Louisville, Ky. 
! = F - : 4 F - Cincinnati, O. H. PETERMAN, INC . ; ' F F “ Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Nbige EERE “~ ie . . . . - Detroit, Mich, BE MSE PAINT MFG.CO ., . . . . . Seattle, Wash. BRANDRAM-HENDERSON,LTD. é : é M 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG.CO . . . . St. Louis, Mo. THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR CO., LTD ar 
HANLINE BROS - ‘ A P . P r . Baltimore,Md. PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO . : Philadelphia, Pa, INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD. . J Ww 
HILDRETH VARNISH CO . . . Brooklyn, N.Y. P. & A. PAINT WORKS,INC . . . - Rochester, N. Y. THE LOWE BROTHERS CO., LTD 1 
A. C. HORN CO . : . 3 . . Long Island City, N. Y. RASMUSSEN & CO : . : 3 5 , Portland, Ore. OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD . . , ‘ 
IMPERIAL PAINT CO . ; = . Long Island City, N. Y. RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH CO.,INC . ‘ Evansville, Ind. A. RAMSAY & SON CO . ° . . -) 
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ntinued from Page 128) 

[e told of his meeting with Pierre, 
ent participation in the passport 
of his simple desire to assist an 
e fellow negro, and then of the 
1 of the policemen who had ap- 
een trailing him through the 
oyways of Naples. 

| long and laborious operation, 
of his story; but the man at the 
ied patiently and understand- 
ig few questions and seeming to 
» greatly with the dilemma of his 
d at the end Florian produced 
ickets the twenty-four hindred 
aad been given him in exchange 
indred American dollars. The 
d man waved the money away 
lrose with a gesture of dismissal. 
ed the guide, and that person 


he wish to see you tomorrow 
2 ten. 


n, okay—an’ fo’ goodness gosh- 
ot to let none of these ginrals 


rged from the building. Florian 
uide for direction to the Regal 
yas told which tram track would 
(0 the Piazza Amedao. Mr. 
ymensely relieved now that he 
lened himself to an attorney, 
vis bill, was informed that the 
reof rested entirely in his judg- 
at would prove adequate com- 
and paid the sad-eyed person 
1 lire, which appeared to make 
mormously popular person. 
e disappeared into the crowd 
ged indifferently along Via 
rian, whistling happily, swung 
ng after the designated tram- 
tisfied that his troubles were at 
even decided to smoke a cigar, 
ad in at a little shop which was 
ybaccaio,’’ and beneath which 
r notice which informed the 
‘English are speech here.” 
ered the door he became con- 
e fact that two persons im- 
1 his wake ceased to walk. He 
d looked about. Two cara- 
|at the curb, their sharp black 
‘suspiciously at him over their 
Slappey was annoyed. He was 
and tired of these Napoleonic 
‘He wasn’t scared, but he did 
bacco urge which had sent him 
e, 
red why the policemen were 
yinterestedly. Coincidence, of 
-. Slappey stepped into the 
urned toward the hotel. The 
fell into step behind him. 
me apprehensive. He quick- 
2, and the rhythmic beat of the 
leet acquired a swifter tempo. 
person from Birmingham was 
sased. 
following him? He decided to 
d so executed a sharp right 
dark and slippery alley. The 
ollowed. Florian stopped to 
tte. His pursuers also stopped. 
decided instantly, positively 
ly, that he was in for a rough 
‘felt that he must escape, and 
tatiously—better head toward 


d upon a broader street, turned 
nright again. By all the rules 
struction, this should have 
back to the track where tram 
traveled; but the car which 
along was not Number 25 or 
‘it. Florian moaned loudly. 

n Naples you is gwine some- 
ou never is where you are.” 

ated. He turned a corner and 
[ steps, putting more distance 
elf and the grim carabinieri— 
‘ wouldn’t suspect his strat- 
a few blocks into two more 
ho stood back and eyed him 
de slowed down and tried to 
t antly. 


THE SATURDAY 


His two particular pursuers paused to 
speak with the two new policemen, and, 
now, when Florian looked around he was 
appalled to see that he was being followed 
by four uniformed men. 

His knees were quaking and his teeth 
chattered. 

“Great swimmin’ jellyfish,” he mur- 
mured, “‘my foots feels light as air—ad- 
wisin’ me to travel. But my brain says 
that would be foolishment.”’ 

He tried various experiments; all of 
them unsuccessful. He walked very fast, 
whistling with poorly simulated gayety. 
He stood motionless for ten minutes at a 
time. He stared into shop windows as 
though unmindful of anything else in the 
world, and whatever he did the carabinieri 
also did. 

Never in all his life had Florian been so 
unmitigatedly terrified. He tried desper- 
ately to locate the big building where his 
lawyer was; he struggled to find the street 
upon which his hotel faced. He yearned 
for a sight of his ex-guide. 

Then two more policemen joined the 
quartet which was trailing Mr. Slappey. 
Florian emitted a hollow groan. 

“Oh, Lawsy, they’s fixin’ to overwhelm 
me!” 

He turned a second corner. Ten steps 
beyond was another abrupt intersection. 
Desperate and frightened, Mr. Slappey 
made an instant decision. 

He turned the first corner at a trot. He 
swung around the second at top speed. 
And then, quite frankly and unblushingly, 
he ran. 

Florian was a good runner, and the cumu- 
lation of terror loaned power to his feet. 
Somewhere behind him he heard a shout 
and then another, then a pounding of feet 
on the flagstones. He zipped down an alley 
which was lighted by a single ghastly lamp 
at the far corner. He had twisted this way 
and that. 

“Guess I lost ’em,” he panted. “How 
can they know where I is at, when I don’t 
know myse’f?”’ 

Another turn and then another. A wide 
thoroughfare loomed ahead. Florian dashed 
toward it, and as he reached the corner, 
two carabinieri swung into him at full speed. 
There was an immediate and forceful col- 
lision and the two officers wrapped strong 
arms around Mr. Slappey’s biceps. Florian 
made a last pitiful play at insoucianee. He 
raised his hat. 

“Evenin’, folks,” he said. “I showly is 
pleased to meet you.” 

It was evident that they shared the 
pleasure which Mr. Slappey expressed. One 
of them placed a small whistle to his lips 
and sounded a shrill blast. 

Instantly there was a shower of cara- 
binieri. They came from all directions and 
they surrounded Mr. Slappey, gesticulating 
wildly and chattering curiously. It was 
evident to Florian that he was far more 
popular than he cared to be. He was, in 
fact, a person of considerable importance— 
as the steely hands on his arms reminded 
him. He tried to explain, but they stared 
blankly, and finally they formed a cordon 
about him and moved off into the night. 

A crowd forms quickly in Naples at any 
hour of the night. It will form on the 
slightest provocation, or on no provocation 
at all. But an arrest is an epochal occur- 
rence, an event not to be lightly regarded; 
and so, before Florian and his convoy had 
traveled two blocks, a hundred persons 
were following. Mr. Slappey felt exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. He was going some- 
where he didn’t want to go and he was 
traveling fast. 

It was a long, nightmarish journey. They 
came eventually to a building which bulked 
mountainously in the dim light. They took 
Mr. Slappey inside, where a highly uni- 

formed person came to greet him. There 
was much conversation and a most suspi- 
cious inspection of the colored gentleman 
from Birmingham. Florian tearfully tried 
to make his wants understood. 

“T craves to see my lawyer, ginrals! Ise 
just nachelly gwine bust if my lawyer don’t 
come heah an’ git me out of this mess.” 
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Why let habit 


keep you from this shaving delight? 
( bore: men, we find, are delayed in adopting 


their ultimate razor because they have fallen 
into the habit of going on, day in and day out, using the 


same old razor. 


Those less wedded to such a habit have found their ulti- 
mate shaving comfort with the Valet AutoStrop Razor, 
that wonderful little invention which sharpens its own 


blades. 


This is an exclusive feature. 
opportunity to have a freshly stropped blade for every 
shave without removing the blade either for stropping, 


shaving or cleaning. 


It affords the only 


Free yourself from the habit, if you have it, of using the 
same old razor indefinitely. Try this new way, this 


better way. 


Learn how different your shaving can be made—easier, 
more comfortable, speedier. Try a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
for a change. Then you'll adopt it. 


Valet Auto St 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


rop Razor 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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Iron 
Clads 


THOUSANDS of 
women know cer- ~ 
tain things about 
Iron Clad Silk ho- 
siery. But there’s 
one thing not so 
many know. 


Women—and men 
too — know there’s 
something unspeak- 
ably alluring, dis- 
tractingly feminine 
about Iron Clad silk. 
Women know Iron 
Clads for their soft, 
caressing texture, 
their delicate 
dreamy colors, and 
their close-fitting 
shapeliness. They 
know how they 
wear and wash and 
hold their newness 
and their beauty. 
But there’s one thing 
which is known 
only to those women who have actually 
bought and paid for Iron Clads. 


It is the price! Iron Clad Stockings are 
thought by those who see their lustrous 
beauty, to be exclusive high priced 
stockings. They are exclusive. They 
are not high priced. 
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They could not understand, or they 
would not. Gently but firmly they pro- 
pelled him along a corridor and through a 
small door. Mr. Slappey found himself in a 
tiny room modestly furnished with an iron 
cot and a rickety chair. They bowed, said 
something in Italian, locked the door from 
the outside and disappeared. Florian was 
very weak. He sank onto the bed and 
buried his face in his arms. 

“Oh, my goshness,”’ he wailed. “Us is 
bofe heah—me an’ misery!” 

The balance of the night was a prolonged 
agony of uncertainty. It was quite plain 
to Florian that he had committed a most 
heinous offense and he visioned himself lan- 
guishing in an Italian prison. 

“‘On’y one adwantage that would have,”’ 
he reflected philosophically: ‘‘I showly 
would know how to speak the language 
time I come out.” 

Early in the morning the door opened 
and a man entered bearing a tray on which 
there was some very bitter coffee and two 
small rolls. Florian made a pleading ges- 
ture, indicating his desire for a pencil and 
paper. The servitor nodded and a few min- 
utes later one of the carabinieri appeared 
with the stationery. 

Florian was in a dilemma. He did not 
know the name of the Neapolitan lawyer he 
had consulted the previous night, and there 
was no way of establishing contact with 
that gentleman. But down at the Hotel 
Regal was Lawyer Evans Chew of Birming- 
ham—and when in trouble Florian re- 
garded Lawyer Chew as slightly better than 
human. And so Florian inscribed a pas- 
sionate missive to the pudgy attorney: 


“dere Lawer Chew: Something has oc- 
curred wich is verry terible and I am in it. 
Pleas right away get the fellow wich brings 
this to show you where Lis at. and I bet I 
never make friends with no strange colored 
folks again. Hoping to see you soon. 

“Respt. 
“FLORIAN SLAPPEY” 


“Pp. Ss, And I mean awful soon.” 


Florian explained his needs to the police- 
man and that gentleman nodded—indicat- 
ing that even he knew what a letter was. 
The man seemed so friendly, and the coffee 
was so stimulating, that Florian managed to 
perk up a trifle. After all, even this was 
better than flitting about the dark, slippery 
alleyways in a strange city at midnight, and 
whatever had happened, had happened. 
Mr. Slappey was looking uncertainly, but 
hopefully, into the future. If only Lawyer 
Chew received that letter. 

At ten o’clock in the morning two cara- 
binieri appeared. They were without capes 
or hats and Florian gasped at the magnifi- 
cent uniforms thus revealed. They were 
polite but positive and Florian decided 
against argument. 

They led him along a corridor and into a 
largeroom. Florian’s eye shot instinctively 
to the right—and there he saw something 
which caused him to cry aloud with pleas- 
ure. 

Seated stiffly on two long benches was the 
entire personnel of the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A. Their faces, ranging in color 
from richest yellow to darkest ebony, were 
fixed and uncertain. Even Opus Randall, 
the heavyweight comedian of the company 
and arch-enemy of the unfortunate Mr. 
Slappey, forgot his ancient grudge in this 
terror of the unknown. 

But Florian had eyes for only one of the 
assemblage. His interest was centered in 
the corpulent figure of Lawyer Evans 
Chew. 

Toward his lawyer Mr. Slappey started 
eagerly, but the guard restrained him. 
Even that, however, did not interrupt 
Florian’s rush of words. 

“Lawyer Chew,” he gasped, ‘‘somethin’ 
has happened.” 

The attorney fixed his spectacles. “After 
taking cognizance of these heah surround- 
in’s, Brother Slappey, I has concluded pos- 
tively that you utters no less than truth 
when you says same. What was it?” 


EVENING POST 


You see, it was thisaway: 


” 


“T dunno. 
When us was still on the ship —— 

“Sh-h-h!”? The whisper ran about the 
room and silence ensued. The carabinieri 
came to attention and a small, kindly-faced 
man with white hair entered and moved 
solemnly toward a thronelike chair situ- 
ated behind an elevated desk. But Florian 
was not silent. He emitted a howl of glee 
and leaped forward eagerly to join the new- 
comer. 

“Hot ziggity dam!” 
“Tha’s my lawyer!”’ 

“Says which?” inquired Chew. 

“Tha’s my Italian lawyer. I hired him 
las’ night when all the trouble stahted.” 

The little man turned and nodded reas- 
suringly to Florian, who bobbed his head. 
Somehow, affairs seemed better this morn- 
ing. Mr. Slappey was surrounded by 
friends, and this foreign lawyer of his ap- 
peared to be a person of considerable conse- 
quence. 

The white-haired man seated himself and 
spoke with staccato swiftness. Two uni- 
formed men disappeared, to return a few 
minutes later with a decidedly dilapidated 
young person. 

“Well, tickle my toes!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Slappey. “If it ain’t my ol’ friend Pair Ar- 
naud!”’ 

At sound of the voice the Algerian 
turned. His countenance paled with fury 
and he shook his fist wildly in Florian’s di- 
rection. 

“You have done thees!’”’ he accused bit- 
terly. “It is to you I owe such what has 
happen’ to me.” 

“Aw, listen heah, Pair, you ain’t got 
nothin’ on me. What I been th’oo also 
never would of happened if I hadn’t of met 
you—we ought to eall it even.” 

“You had better be careful hereafter.”’ 

““Cullud boy, fum now hencefor’rd they 
changes my middle name to Caution!” 

““You treeck’ me!”’ 

“That ain’t nothin’ to what you done to 
me. An’ if you hadn’t of got so durned up- 
pity last night ——’” 

“Bah!” Pierre turned away and 
stamped his foot. ‘‘Canaille!”’ 

“Same to you, brother, an’ many of 
*em!” 

The old man had been an interested ob- 
server, and now he turned to a modest 
young man standing beside him and they 
conversed in low tones. Then this young 
man turned to Florian Slappey. 

“T am interpret’,”’ he announced. ‘‘We 
ask have you met this man somewhere else 
before?”’ 

“You is dawg-gone tootin’ I has.” 

The interpreter frowned. ‘‘What you 
say—dog toot?” 

“T mean, yas-suh—I met that string of 
tripe on the ship.” 

More conversation between interpreter 
and Florian’s elderly friend. Then: “He 
say haf you know thees man befo’ you meet 
on ship?” 

“‘Nos-suh. An’ next time we meets, I 
ain’t even gwine bow.” 

More conversation in Italian, then the in- 
terpreter faced the negro troupe. One by 
one he polled them on the question of their 
acquaintanceship with Pierre Arnaud, and 
finally, interpreting for the man at the desk, 
he addressed himself to Florian Slappey 
once more. 

“You geev this man a passport?” 

“Yeh. But you see, mistuh, he was just 
another cullud feller which said he had lost 
his an’ 4 

“You know it was a crime?”’ 

“No! Honest to Gawd an’ cross my 
heart if I did. I woul’n’t fool you if 

“Tt was a great crime in Italy for which 
there is much prison. And also when you 
help criminal to escape also you are a crim- 
inal yourself.” 

“Tha’s right, Florian.”” The voice of 
Lawyer Evans Chew boomed across the 
room. ‘You is guilty as Mistuh Arnaud, 
ipso facto, ab initio an’ accessory befo’ the 
fack.” 

Much of Florian’s momentary exuber- 
ance was vanishing. It now appeared to 
him that his Birmingham friends had been 


he ejaculated. 
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summoned solely and simply to pre 
innocence and to fasten the blar 
sively on his shoulders, and if Pie 
sufficient importance to have ¢@ 
this excitement, and Florian w; 
guilty with him. The 
desk was speaking with the inj 
who transmitted the message. — 
‘‘He says was you only one to b 
with this man Arnaud?” 
Florian slumped. His guess 
They were trying to fasten the ent 
on him. ‘ 
Mr. Slappey did some quick 
He was of two opinions: One wa: 
Italian lawyer had messed thing 
siderably, and the other was that 
no reason for sharing his misery. 
“Uh-huh. Just me. But I sutt 
friends with him no more.” 
“These others—they did no’ 
naud at all?” 
Florian was in for it, and rea 
fact. 
“‘Nope. Not one.” 
He was rewarded by smiles a 
of gratitude from the assembl: 
the room. , 
He murmured bitterly to 
“‘Guess Ise a hero all right, but I 
ain’t as popular with myse’f as ] 
them.” . y 
The interpreter faced Florian 
pointed to Pierre Arnaud. 
“Thees man,” he announced 
dangerous criminal.” | 
“Boy, you said it! To me, he 
pizen!” ‘ 
“He will go to prison for mai 
“Uh-huh. But how ’bout me 
“You,’’ announced the int 
“have done beeg favor to Italy, 
self. We geev you back your 
also we applaud you. I am ask’ al 
you this ten thousand lire, w 
ward for capturing so dangerous 
as Pierre Arnaud!” ¥ 
Florian felt his knees grow 1 
seated himself suddenly and sta 
mouthed, as the interpreter plac 
hands Jasper Sneed’s passport | 
crisp new thousand-lire notes. — 
Things had happened too 
Mr. Slappey. For twelve hou 
skidded with amazing speed from! 
zenith to nadir, and now back 2 
didn’t know what it was all ab 
did gather from the row of ty 
faces seated opposite that he w 
wonderful person indeed. 
They dragged Mr. Arnaud : 
forced exodus was the signal for w 
The troupers descended on 
dark cloud and spurted congra’ 
questions. President Latimer 
cash which Florian still held. " 
“Ten thousand moneys!” he € 
enviously. “Golly, Florian, you 
lucky!” ‘ 
“Tucky?” Florian sneered cc 
ously. ‘‘What kind of speechm 
you makes about luck?” > 
“Well, wasn’t it?” 
“‘Nos-suh! It was brains!” 
Mr. Slappey remembered some 
moved grandiloquently across © 
toward the kindly faced man b 
elevated desk. Toward this pers 
tended his recently acquired ten 
lire. ; 
“As my lawyer,” he announ¢ 
gits first grab.” 
The man smiled in his gentle| 
shook his head. Florian frowned | 
tioned the interpreter. | 
 Ain’t this enough?” he ing 
“Ah, yes. But he accepts no : 
“Huh!” Mr. Slappey was daz 
he ain’t no lawyer.” a | 
“Of course not, signore.” 
Florian blinked rapidly. 
“Well, what I craves to know,’ 
“is this: If that man ain’t 0 
what is he?” ._ 
The interpreter beamed with F 
“Thees gentleman,” he explall 
Questore—what you call in Ame 
of police.’”’ ) 
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Overlook nodded and pressed the starter. 
Even then he sat a moment undecided; but 
another car pulled in behind him to get gas 
and blew a warning horn, and he drew 
ahead a little way. He looked at his watch 
uncertainly; and at last, still without 
having come to any conscious decision, he 
wheeled the car and turned back; and when 
the traffic officer permitted, he swung into 
the street indicated by the signboard. He 
drove at first slowly, still doubtful, still in- 
clined to think his project absurd. 

“‘ Jenks will be expecting me tonight,’’ he 
reminded himself. ‘I ought to be there.” 
But he added impatiently, “‘I’m on a vaca- 
tion. What’s the sense of running on 
schedule all the time? Jenks can wait till 
tomorrow, I guess, if he wants to.” 

He had slipped out of the heavier traffic 
and the way opened now before him; he 
loosed the car and the engine hummed and 
he drove ahead along the East Harbor road. 


rir 


HEN he had left the city behind him 

Overlook discovered, in the country- 
side through which his route lay, a long- 
forgotten loveliness and charm. 

On either side of him were wooded lands, 
broken only here and there by an occasional 
meadow or garden patch. Old orchards 
clustered beside the road; he looked down 
into alder runs; and sometimes his way ran 
between growths of young pine or hemlock 
or spruce and his eye found comfort in their 
heavy, gentle green. Occasionally, from a 
hilltop, a vista opened out afar before him; 
beauty he had forgotten hid among these 
hills. He dipped down to a bridge and 
across and up through a little village and 
on; and he came by and by to the road 
crew at work, and had to crawl in second 
gear through rods of loose gravel laid on 
bowlders and not yet bedded down; then 
wound along a rocky country road, rising 
and dipping over spurs and ledges. He 
drove inattentively; and now and then the 
road betrayed him, shocking the heavy car. 
And the miles drifted behind his wheels till 
at last, without warning, he came to a wide 
and sluggish stream spanned by a wooden 
bridge; and he stopped upon the bridge 
and saw a pond opening below the road, 
and a boat chained to a tree there; and 
beyond, half a mile away, a fisherman 
trolling patiently. 

He had a moment’s vivid, flashing mem- 
ory of a summer day when he and Pot 
Riddle had sneaked down here and bor- 
rowed without leave a farmer’s skiff and 
gone a-fishing in the pond. They had but 
one line between them; a hand line not long 
enough to be of much account. Pot rowed 
while he trolled this line over the stern, and 
then he rowed while Pot held the line. A 
hot day, with no whisper of wind upon the 
water, and Pot sweat lavishly; and he him- 
self suffered in almost equal measure during 
his turn at the oars. They had no bites; 
and when they got home, late for the chores, 
each one of them received the punishment 
of his crime. Overlook, sitting there upon 
the bridge, saw for an instant before his 
eyes the very apple switch his father had 
used for the occasion; there was a fruit 
spur halfway along its length which had 
left its mark upon his legs. Yet he smiled 
almost gleefully at the memory now. 

He stayed only a moment there upon the 
bridge; he had come upon it unexpectedly, 
unconsciously calculating distances by the 
ancient standards of foot traffic or of a 
plodding horse. Measured by the car, the 
road seemed to have shrunk enormously. 
But he knew this bridge, and took his 
bearings now and located himself, planned 
what his next move would be. The farm 
lay some little way upstream—two miles, 
or three, or four; but there should be, he 
remembered, a road running in that di- 
rection a little distance behind him. 

With this in mind, he pulled ahead till he 
found a chance to turn the car, andsoswung 
back and retraced his way for perhaps half 
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a mile, till he came to the other road swing- 
ing to the right, to the north, paralleling 
the course of the stream. Along this he 
took his way. 

The road was narrow; it had been scraped 
to a high crown and it was all of clay. A 
shower the night before had left it slippery; 
so Overlook drove with care, choosing to 
keep in the ruts and avoid a worse fate. He 
had, after a little while, misgivings; the 
road was so densely wooded on either side, 
so little traveled. If an opportunity had 
afforded he might have turned around and 
gone back the way he came; but the way 
was narrow, and he could see that another 
car had gone before him since the rain, so 
he pushed on. It was as though he traversed 
a wilderness; the trees pressed close on 
either side; and,the occasional meadows 
were overgrown with alder and’ poplar and 
birch. A partridge lifted before him and 
flew a hundred yards down the road through 
the tunnel of the trees before rising at an 
angle, with wide wings, to light in a hem- 
lock there. He crossed a rill of running 
water and stopped to look down into the 
basin below the bridge, and saw tiny trout 
darting to and fro in their alarm; and a 
mile farther on, he saw great tracks in the 
clay of the ditch beside the road, where a 
moose had passed. 

Then, abruptly, he came to a house, 
faintly familiar, about which there were 
indications of life; and he alighted to ask 
his way. A woman came to the kitchen 
door when he knocked there—a woman 
with a richness in the full lines of her body. 
A boy child stood at her knee. 

“‘T’m looking for the old Overlook place,” 
he told her, smiling in that friendly fashion 
which seemed to be his habit. ‘“‘Things 
have changed a good deal since I was here 
last. Am I on the right road at all?” 

She nodded gently. ‘‘Yes; yes, this is 
the road. You’ll want to take the second 
road to the right; and it’s the first house 
you’ll come to on the left-hand side.”’ 

“Far?” he asked, not so much from 
curiosity as because he wished to hear her 
low voice again. 

“Better’n a mile,” she told him. 

“T’m Walter Overlook,’’ he explained. 


“T was going through Augusta, and I- 


thought I’d come over and see the old 


place.” He looked around. ‘‘Is this the 
May place?”’ 

“Tt used to be,’ she confessed. ‘‘ Will 
Jenison lives here now.” 

He felt his throat tighten. His mother 


had been Sarah May; this was her father’s 
farm. 

“Ought I to remember you?” he asked 
after a moment, with that disarming smile. 

“T lived over in Fraternity,” she said, 
“before I married Will. Jonathan Clemons 
was my father.” 

He made a rueful gesture. “I’ve been 
away longer than I thought,”’ he confessed. 
“‘Didn’t realize how much I’d forgotten. 
Where’s Pot Riddle’s? He’s got the key to 
the house, I think.” 

“‘He lives across the bridge from the 
Overlook place,” she told him. ‘‘You go 
straight ahead on that same road. The 
first house you come to.” 

He withdrew reluctantly, looking back at 
her. She stood in the doorway to watch 
him drive away; and when he lifted his 
hand in farewell she responded in kind, her 
gesture curiously full of beauty. He was 
reluctant to go. 

Beyond the house he discovered a slop- 
ing field under cultivation; and beyond 
again a meadow, where the hay had been 
cut, and where no straggling bushes grew. 
‘‘Jenison’s a good farmer,” he told himself, 
“by the look of his farm.’’ He glanced 
back toward the house again, remembering 


thewoman; but the barn obscured his vision . 
~ this boy quite plainly, and he was amused 
-/ at the impersonality of the picture. 

road which seemed to be even less used than ~ 


and he could not see the kitchen door. _ 
At the end of the meadow he crossed a 


this one he was traversing; and then for a 
while his way lay through thick woods 


again. Once, on his left, where a stream 
came down, he caught a glimpse of the 
collapsing ruins of a disintegrating sawmill; 
his grandfather May had owned it, and he 
remembered how the shriek of its saw used 
to rasp and wail across the valley; re- 
membered the feel of sawdust between his 
toes when he came to tunnel in the great 
yellow pile beside the stream. 

“Doesn’t take long for things to fall to 
pieces,’’ he thought, and unconsciously 
pressed the throttle down as though to 
hurry on. 

Thus by and by he emerged from the 
cover of the trees and saw on his right, 
dimly, through the fringe of stuff along the 
road, a meadow grown with straggling 
clumps of alder and the winding line of the 
tree-clad stream beyond. His meadow, the 
very meadow where he had grubbed as a 
boy; and there must lie the pool where he 
and Pot swam on that summer day. And 
on other occasions too. One day in haying 
time a shower caught him and his father 
with hay cut but not raked, lying across 
this meadow here; and the next morning 
they went down to turn it so that it might 
dry inthesun. Thesun was hot and baking; 
and in the low meadow above the sweating 
hay the air lay humid and stifling, so that 
the boy collapsed at last, and the man car- 
ried him to the brookside and splashed him 
with the icy water there. Overlook re- 
membered now, with understanding like a 
revelation, the fearful anxiety in his father’s 
eyes. At the time he had been full of 
bitterness at this slave driver of a man, and 
very sorry for himself; but he felt only a 
wistful sorrow at the memory now. 

He knew his way; did not need to re- 
member Nan Jenison’s directions in order 
to turn to the right at the road beyond the 
meadow. Ahead of him he saw the wooded 
rampart of the Sheepscot ridge. He had 
used to climb that steep way to school at 
the Corner; he remembered how the ridge 
had always seemed to him like a curtain 
drawn between his eyes and the world 
toward which he longed, like a prisoning 
barrier there. Any journey beyond the 
ridge was an adventure not soon to be for- 
gotten. He had been more than once to 
Liberty; and three times he had gone as far 
as Fraternity, ten miles or so beyond. But 
never to East Harbor till that day after his 
father’s funeral, when he took the boat 
there and left his youth behind. The ridge 
seemed to him unchanged, its steep flank 
bright with the greenery of the hardwoods 
and the black growth, inscrutable and 
bland. But he smiled at it now with a faint 
derision. 

“T’ve crossed you,” he said half aloud. 
“‘T’ve been beyond you now—far beyond.” 

He was driving very slowly, sensitive to 
every least impression, and he lost all count 
of time. Once or twice he stopped the car 
without realizing it, to sit for a moment and 
look about before rolling on again. The 
road was sandy, its loose ruts clinging to his 
tires; he topped a little knoll and turned 
aside into the farmyard before the house, 
the house where he was born and where his 
boyhood lay. Its white paint was faded 
now; but it stood staunch and sound, the 
ridgepole straightly proud. 


“In pretty good shape,” he told himself 


approvingly. ‘Built to last, this old house 
was.’’ And he went wandering among his 
memories. 


He remembered his grandfather, his 
father’s father; remembered him as an old 
man whose white beard was faintly stained 
with brown, sitting on the sunny kitchen 
porch on an October. day with a shawl 
about his shoulders. There was a boy on 
the porch floor beside him, bare legs dan- 
gling over the edge. Overlook could see 


“ Asthough I weren’t that boy any more,” 
he thought, and his amusement vanished. 
The thought sobered him. 


‘His grandfather told him, he ; 
bered, that the house was fifty ye; 
that October day; and while he ]j 
breathlessly, the old man in mumblin 
tences told the ancient tale. Ove, 
tried to recall that story now. The or; 
house and barn, he was sure, had 
struck by lightning and burned ti 
ground. Such a catastrophe now; 
would be likely to mean an abaniy 
farm, but at that time there had | 
nowhere else for them to go. 

“We lived most anyways for a spell! 
old man said. : 
The story, Overlook found, hax; 
pressed itself upon his mind, came bik 
him in more and more detail. Th; 
occurred in July, he remembered; ar} 
women of the family were taken in b] 
Riddle’s grandfather, while the mer- 
grandfather and his great-grandfats 
knocked together a rude shack out ollg 
burned lumber and cleared the cellay 
prepared to rebuild, working late inj) 
night by lantern, doing their chores 
their farmwork through the day. Sag 
the heat of that race against time ys 
Overlook’s blood now. Sawed lumber 
from Joel May’s mill; and Nat Har 
and Hepperton helped when they ' 
coming down from the Corner up ov 
ridge. | 
“Your great-grandfather wouldn't : 
any sawed lumber for the sills and timr 
the old man said. “It cost; but) 
weren’t all the reason. He ‘’lowi 
wouldn’t stand up.” So they hewe 
great logs foursquare and framed the) 
with mortise and tenon, and pin 
stoutly. ‘‘Pegged all over,” said t] 
man, mumbling proudly, the glow 
ancient ardor in his eye. ‘‘ Built hori 
was, and built to stay.” . | 
And he chuckled in his beard. 
great-grandmother, she moved in ber 
was done,” he explained. “This 
year. She was sick of Mis’ Riddle’s : 
keeping, and nothing would do he! 
she’d move soon ’s the roof was on.! 
day fifty year.” 
He nodded as though to confiral he 
statements, and then he had drifted 
memories of his own. The boy - 
there was a chipmunk carrying a 
an oak around the corner of the hous! 
a crevice in the stones about the well! 
acorns at every trip, one in either chei 
one in its mouth besides. And th 
wondered whether he could put! 
apples into his own mouth in like f ; 
and strayed off toward the orchard to 
the experiment. The experiment 3 
failure, but it had its compensations 
And Overlook remembered his fatlt 
seemed to him, remembering, that 1 
his boyhood they had been forever a) 
some small repair or other upon the hs 
new shingles here and there, a leakb 
the chimney, a rotting sill under ths 
where the weather got in. He had bn 
clined to rebel at this care on his fill 
part; his own revolt against the far 
life here, the isolation behind that hi) 
forbidding ridge to the eastward, hab 
so constant and persistent as to color! 
days. He wished to see the houseé 
and disintegrate; had even his long! 
set it all afire. But his father had * 
it, kept it sound and secure till the 4 
died. 
Overlook remembered the day his! 
died. His mother was dead years 
and for a while his father’s sister” 
Millie, lived with them, till she a? 
father quarreled. So for four or fivi/ 
he and his father had been like baé 
here, cooking, washing, scrubbing for! 
selves. And the boy, on the brink 0 
hood, already feeling himself a ma 
fuming and stewing and planning, ! 
his courage to the point of open ch 
And then one morning when he ci 
from the milking and the ve it 
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MARK OF 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 


In which of these ways do you 
buy Business Papers ‘? 


Many men unconsciously buy business 
papers about as a child endeavors to pin 


the tail on the donkey— blindfolded. 


T is difficult to buy Bond Paper in each use one or more of the Nine 
any other way unless you use the Standardized Eagle-A Bonds. 

Specification Chart. There are three : ‘ 
ae listed brands on the market, The Chart pak ha the right price, 
at 126 different prices. The Chart was esol oF the righ : ising 3 vine eeu 
prepared to simplify this confusing these Nine Standardized grades, cov- 
condition. It demonstrates that nine aS ae business requirements, are 
grades amply cover every business made in volume by the world’s largest 
need—indicates how each of these makers of fine papers, with every re- 
grades should be used—shows you ‘Suiting economy in production and 
““The Right Paper for the Purpose’’. distribution. 


May we send you four paper buying guides— 
The Primer— The Chart—a booklet ‘‘The Cor- 
rect Use of Bond Papers’’ and sample Port- 


| Make the Specification Chart your 


| guide to ‘The Right Paper for the folio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 
. Purpose”. This Chart lists and sug- AMERICAN: WRITING-PAPER: COMPANY 
gests the uses of Bond Paper in Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 


Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


EAGLE-A [8&7 
Done Business PAPE ad 


modern business, and indicates for 
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.... only a moment with 
Dyanshine’s magic dauber re- 
stores clean color to faded 
shoes ... and neatly conceals 
each scuff. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHIN 


Rec. us-P* 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


4+ Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co 


BICYCLES 


Standard of quality for 40 
years. Without equal for easy 
pedaling, comfort, strength, 
lasting-qualityand good looks. 
Frame and fork of high carbon 
seamless steel tubing. Vital 
parts drop-forged. Models for 
menand women, boysand girls. 


Write for color Catalog “B.” 
Look for 


the name IVER 
JOHNSON 


VELOCIPEDES 


Same materials, same workmanship, same 
ruggedness, comfort, and good looks as the 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. Made in three sizes 
for little boys and girls. Write for hand- 
somely colored Catalog “B.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


7 RiverSt.,Fitchburg, 
Mass.; New York, 151 
Chambers St.; Chi- 
cago, 108 W. Lake 
Street; San Francisco, 
717 Market St. 


BUTTON OFF ? 


\ Don't be embarrassed. Simply 
snap ona 


) Pilcher Detachable Button 


and be happy again. No sewing 
required. Three sizes, three col- 
ors. Sold Everywhere. Sample 
Free. 


6 for 10 cents 


PILCHER MFG. CO. INC., Dept. C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

find the fire unlighted, the kitchen still cold, 
his father still abed. And at first, when 
Walter looked in upon him, he thought the 
older man was sleeping; but he was dead. 
Some fifty-three years old, and hale and 
sound. Only, a fortnight or so before, he 
had fallen heavily upon his knee, bruising 
it so that a great clot formed beneath 
the skin. In later understanding Overlook 
found in the incident the explanation of the 
death that had been so mysteriously sud- 
den then. 

It was four days later that he went away, 
mounted the ridge for the last time, went 
forth full of eagerness to face the world, not 
even looking backward, not in the least 
timorously or regretfully. 

His father lay beside his mother and the 
others in the little family burying ground 
up toward the hemlock growth behind the 
orchard; and Overlook, remembering, 
thought he must walk up to the spot and 
see that it was tended now. 


He realized that the engine of his car was 
still idling, and he switched it off and 
stepped to the ground, looked at his watch 
again. ‘‘I’ll have to hurry,” he decided. 
“Can’t stay but a little while. Already 
wasted quite a lot of time.’”” And he moved 
across the farmyard toward the great barn. 


Iv 


OT RIDDLE was his agent here; and 

Overlook, turning his eye this way and 
that, decided that Pot was a careful man, 
worthy to be trusted. The shutters of the 
house were closed, the doors were protected 
by outer doors of rough boards, and the 
barn itself was padlocked and secure. 

Pot had said that the hay was cut and 
stowed away; and Overlook, peering 
through a crevice between the doors, could 
see it piled high among the great beams. In 
the vaulted cavern of the roof swallows 
moved with little twittering cries; and he 
marked where the birds perched like beads 
along the telephone wire beside the road, 


| preparing for the southward flight so soon 
| to come. There had always been swallows 
| in the great barn; would be, he supposed, 


as long as the barn should stand. Almost 


| the first birds to arrive, always the first to 


go. Something familiar and friendly about 
them. One of them swooped past his head 
and he had a curious feeling that the bird 
was inspecting him. It returned to its place 
upon the wire; and the others there rose 
and settled nearer, and there was great con- 
versation among them. Overlook, watch- 
ing, chuckled softly. 

He wanted to go inside the barn, and he 
wanted, he remembered, to go inside the 
house. But house and barn were locked 
and Pot Riddle had the keys, and Pot lived 
over across the Sheepscot on the lower 
slopes of the ridge. Overlook turned back 
to his car and started the engine and set out 
to fetch the key from Pot Riddle’s. 

The road by which he now traveled 
seemed very little used; there were two 
wheel tracks, and between them a rut 
beaten by the feet of horses. But grass 
grew inside the wheel tracks; and Overlook, 
examining the way before him, saw that no 
one had passed since the rain of the night 
before. When he came to the bridge across 
the Sheepscot he checked his car to look 
downstream at the great pool between the 
alders there. Trout had used to lie in that 
pool, heremembered; and while he watched 
he saw the surface of the water dimpled 
now and then when a fish rose. At first his 
heart leaped at this sight; then the lore of 
his boyhood returned to him. 

“‘Chubs,” he said reluctantly. “‘That’s 
what they are.” 

At the foot of the pool, there was a little 
sand bar, and he saw that it was marked 
with footprints. “‘Boys come fishing here,” 
he guessed, and drove on up the road, which 


‘now began to climb. So he came to Pot 


Riddle’s. 

The farmhouse, once white, now weather- 
beaten to a desolate gray, stood some dis- 
tance from the road, back against the 
hardwood growth which crept down the 
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flank of the ridge. Two wheel tracks led to 
the farmyard, and Overlook’s great car 
crept along these tracks and swung upon 
the turf before the house and stopped there; 
and he alighted and went around toward 
the kitchen door. 

As he put his foot on the lowest step a 
woman appeared at the door and stood 
there, within the screen, looking at him. 
She moved so quietly that he was faintly 
startled by her appearance, and he took off 
his hat with a quick smile. But he did not 
at once ask the question for which he had 
come; something about her held him still 
while their eyes encountered. 

She was, outwardly, such a woman as he 
must have expected to find upon this lonely 
farm. Another might have seen in her such 
a woman, nothing more. For another’s eye 
she might in fact have been no more than 
this. But Overlook had an eye alert and 
keen, and when her glance rested upon his 
countenance it seemed to him she checked 
where she stood. He thought she had 
meant to come out upon the porch, until she 
saw him, and stopped very still and stood 
very still within the screen there. He won- 
dered at this, his quick conjectures racing 
even while he looked at her; and though his 
eyes rested upon her eyes, he saw her whole 
and entire. Her garment was of faded blue 
and very clean; it clothed her fully and 
without particularity. One might have for- 
gotten that she was a woman but for the 
clear line of her neck and shoulders, and 
but for her eyes. 

Her eyes were blue; a curious mild blue, 
serene and deep as the sky on a summer’s 
afternoon. And there was a calmness about 
her lips; he thought of rounded, green-clad 
hills asleep in the dawn. And her hair was 
calm and fair, lying severely in its heavy 
bands; and as she stood within the shadow 
of the door the serenity in her lips and in 
her eyes withdrew in mystery there, as 
though, remotely, she dreamed of hidden 
things. 

His glance held hers so attentively that 
for a long moment he knew nothing else 
besides; then something moved against her 
knee, and he looked down and saw a little 
girl—a little girl perhaps three years old— 
who met his eyes and then buried her face 
in the woman’s skirts. The woman let her 
hand rest sweetly on the baby’s head; and 
Overlook smiled again, and spoke to her in 
a doubtful tone. 

“Tsn’t this the Riddle place?’’ he asked. 

She nodded, and so spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘ Yes,”’ she agreed, and her voice was 
low and sure. 

“T wanted to get the keys from you,”’ he 
explained—‘“‘ the keys to the Overlook place, 
back across the bridge. You’ve got them 
here, haven’t you?”’ 

“Yes; Pot takes care around there,” she 
told him. ‘‘The keys are here.” 

“T used to live there,’ he volunteered. 
“Pot knows me. I’m Walter Overlook. I 
went away from here when my father died.” 

She smiled inscrutably. ‘“‘I know,’ she 
reminded him; and so he recognized her 
and he cried, ‘‘I know you now. You’re 
June Haradeen.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she agreed; and she added, “I 
didn’t know as you’d remember. But I 
remember you.” 

““You weren’t more than a kid,” he said 
defensively. ‘“‘You’ve grown up now.” 

“You’ve changed some yourself,’ she 
told him gently; and he was vaguely un- 
comfortable; and he had a surprising feel- 
ing that she knew this, that she looked at 
him in such wise, spoke in such fashion 
with the intent to discomfit him. He shook 
his head, laughing the thought aside. There 
could be no coquetry in such a woman. A 
farm woman, nothing more. A certain 
serenity and poise about her, perhaps; but 
for all that, a woman of the farms. Im- 
mured between the steep ridge on one side, 
the stream and the deserted valley on the 
other, in this desolate gray house upon a 
remote and hidden road. There could be 
neither beauty nor mystery in such a 
woman. Yet—‘“‘ You’ve changed some your- 
self,’’ she had said in that faintly derisive 
tone. 


. “He'll be back any time now.” 


July 17, 


“Yes,”’ he agreed, laughing a litt] 
comfortably. ‘Yes, I’ve changed.| 
things don’t change much here, exce 
farms are abandoned, the meadows g 
into wilderness again.’”’ There was, 
own surprise, faint sorrow in his ton 

“There’s little to bring you,” sh’ 
gested, and he found himself explain, 

“Tt was an accident,’’ he confesse 
was on my way up into the woods, f 
First vacation I’ve taken since I went 
Never thought of coming past here til 
the East Harbor signboard in Ay 
Then I thought I’d just look in att 
place. I’ll be going back tonight,” he} 
and knew, incredulously, that the 
something like defiant bravado in hi 

She nodded slowly. ‘Likely you 
she agreed, and stood a moment, an| 
stooped and swept the little girl up ii 
arms with a strong gesture; her body 
and lifted with the ease and grace to\ 
pected in a creature of the wilderne: 
child fitted into her shoulder, | 
against her bosom there. Her arms 
broodingly. ‘“‘I’ll fetch the keys,” sl 
and withdrew from the door, retur 
moment later to come out to him. “ 
the padlock on the barn,” she expi 
‘“And this one is the kitchen doorf 
house. You can leave them in the ke 
on the table. Pot’ll go over tonigh( 
the morning and lock up again.” 

He felt himself dismissed; was ‘ 
affronted by this dismissal, and mr 
feel negligible and of small account) 
he laughed a little at the humor of tl;, 
might decide to stay the night,” 
nounced defiantly. yi 

She smiled. ‘I guess you ain’dli 
to,’” she commented. 

“Where is Pot?’ he asked. 

“Gone to the Corner,’’ she exy 


tty. 


He still hesitated, wishing to hel 
unwilling to go. “‘ Remember wheny, 
to school up at the Corner?” he} 
“You used to live in the house just th 
Why, I remember the first day you § 
school! I must have been pretty n 
years old, and you weren’t muchj 
than the little girl in the kitchen 
remember you brought a doll to sch 
what a baby I thought you were.” 

‘‘Most boys never do see the 
dolls,” she said gravely; and he dre 
abashed as though he had inadv 
looked behind a veil. Hesitated f 
ment, spoke in another tone. , 

“Tf I should happen to want 
overnight, could I get something 
from you?” he asked. 

““You’re welcome to what we 
told him. 5 

“Oh, I don’t mean to bother yl, 
urged. ‘I thought I might buy soe 
and milk and bread and things.” 

“T guess you can do that way /y 
ruther.” Her head turned a little, a2 
to some sound within the house. “h 
the baby,” she said; and with a lite 
she left him, disappeared within the it 
again. 

He stood a moment uncertain] 
turned to his car and got in and bac 
filled till he was headed toward tl! 
So drove away. And at first his ey; 
fixed and thoughtful; but when i 


the bridge, abruptly he laughed a 
himself, not so much with amuse! 
with interest, not so much mirthfu/ 
a curious exhilaration. 

“T’ve a notion to stay here a il 
at that,’ he said, half aloud. 
stopped his car on the bridge, ant 
jay swooped into the gray birch a)V 
head and screamed at him scolding’: 
bird reminded him of Jenks, and hel 

“Jenks will be wild,” he remeb' 
But added a moment later, serious a 
‘Just the same, I’ve a mind to st 


Vv 


HE DROVE into his own farmyal 
and stilled the engine and fitte 
the keys into the kitchen door. © 
before him and he entered;. en 

(Continued on Page 139)) 
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Great two-fisted tongs, on their own chain hoist, wrestle with Timken Steel in the “Continuous Furnace” 
which is used at one stage of manufacture 


Brawn tor Your Car 


Bearings are put wherever wear tends to focus in your car or truck. That 
is what bearings are for. That is certainly where you want the finest steel. 


The steel for Timken Bearings is made under Timken control, right 
in the Timken “daylight” steel mill. The largest output of electric fur- 
nace steel in the world is required for Timken Bearing production. At 
the rate of 132,000 daily, Timkens are being applied to every type of 
mechanical device, including 91% of all makes of motor vehicles in 
America! Timkens go into transmissions, differentials, pinion mount- 
ings, worm drives, rear wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and fans. 


Timkens free these units of needless friction and wear, also saving power 
and lubricant. Timken Taper assures higher resistance to every destructive 
element, including ¢Arust or sidewise forces. TIMKEN POSITIVE ROLL 
ALIGNMENT keeps shafts, gears and wheels turning quietly, “like new.” 
Timken-equipped cars and trucks are simpler, less bulky, more accessible. 


See that a car or truck is Timken-equipped and you know you get 
excellence of design and material at the very places where it counts 
for so much toward permanent economy. 


THE TIMKEN: ROBBER BEARING’ CO,, CANTON, OHIO 


Tapered 
Roller 
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‘RADIO 
‘KECEPTION 


is not all in the 


dials 


Why low internal resistance in the 
batteries is necessary in even the finest sets. 
How to buy batteries that have it. 


USSING with the dials can- 
P= always bring in radio sig- 
nals clear and strong without 
needless noises. Something more 
than sensitive tubes, strong con- 


nections, good aerial and an expen- 
sive loud speaker is necessary. 


What low internal 
resistance means 


When you hook up a radio to any 
power unit you put resistance in 
the way of the current that flows 
between the terminals. That is ex- 
ternal resistance. 


But that same current also flows 
through the inside of the power 
unit. There it also encounters re- 
sistance—internal resistance. 


In a radio circuit it is not un- 
usual for an internal resistance of 
100 ohms in the batteries—the 
source of the power—to be mul- 
tiplied into a million ohms at the 
end of the circuit! 


Of course reception suffers. Sig- 
nals then come in distorted and 
unnatural and no amount of tun- 
ing can give you good reception. 


Naturally, engineers have devoted 
their lives to developing batteries 
that would have the very minimum 
of internal resistance and that would 
keep down their internal resistance 
over a period of time. As a result, 
there are hundreds of formulae in 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin 


Also makers of Ray-O-Lite flashlights and batteries and Ray-O-Spark ignition batteries 


use today for making dry batteries. 
But the particular combination of 
materials which produces the de- 
sired low internal resistance is used 
in Ray-O-Vac batteries. 

That is why Ray-O-Vac batteries 
have longer life and give improved 
reception. 

Radio engineers have been quick 
to discover the low internal re- 
sistance of Ray-O-Vacs. Read what 
Dr. deForest says about them. 


Why Ray-O-Vacs also have 
staying power 
Note that Dr. deForest also says 
that Ray-O-Vacs have the “great- 
est life.” That, too, is important, 
because staying power means econ- 
omy in the long run. 

The chemical reactions that go 
on inside a dry cell as current is 
produced change its internal com- 
position into by-products that in- 
crease the resistance. The special 
formula used in Ray-O-Vac_bat- 
teries allows these changes to take 
place very slowly. Hence the volt- 
age of Ray-O-Vacs drops slowly 
and the batteries last longer. 

The internal resistance and stay- 
ing power of aradio battery are qual- 
ities that you cannot measure with 
a voltmeter. A voltmeter reading 
in the shop merely indicates the 
open circuit voltage of the battery. 
Often a battery that shows a high 


famous | 
Ray-O-V ae 
volt battery reco: 
for all multiple tub\ 
pecially sets requiring 1) 
16 milliamperes of current.| 
extra large size cells giving 
with one intermediate tap | 
volts. All other sizes of “B”) 
also available in the Ray-0-1 


} 


voltage will have an extremely large 
internal resistance. 


How you can tell a low 
resistance battery 


So, the way you can tell that you 
are getting radio batteries with low 
internal resistance and _ staying 
power is to ask for Ray-O-Vacs by 
name. 


Ray-O-Vac batteries are sold by 
radio and electrical dealers, hard- 
ware stores and auto supply shops 
everywhere. If you have any 
trouble getting them, write us for 
the name and address of a nearby 
dealer who can supply you. We will 
send you a free copy of the “ Ray- 
O-Vac Manual and Broadcasting 
Station Directory.” 


Dr. Lee deForest, Ph. D.,D.$ 


opera. All radio broadcasting apparaly 
is built upon his audion or three-eleetr( 
vacuum tube inventions, Says Dr.deFore 


* * * 


Ray-O-Vac “A” batteries are especially con- 
structed for radio use. They recuperate rap- 
idly during rest periods and give a high voltage 
(1% volts) throughout their life. Ray-O-Vac 
“C” batteries are made in 
41%, 9 and 221% volt sizes, 
with variable terminals to 
give several voltage adjust- 
ments. 


“Seeking the best that the market pr 
vided in a dry battery—one giving |? 
most uniform and ievel voltage, combi! 
with low internal resistance and great! 
life—I have come to use the French Br 
tery Company’s products because Uf 
most nearly approach my _ standard 
requirements. I am using practically ev 
type they manufacture in some phase! 
my laboratory and research work and 
connection with my Phonofilm or talks 
motion picture amplifier and in 1a) 
reception experiments with the Audal! 
(my latest invention, incidentally), a0! 
type and theory of loud speaker.” 


be ee 
NQ i2i 
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Continued from Page 136) 
here for twenty years or so his life 
focused. And at first the place 
gloomy and forbidding; but 
e windows and swung back the 
admitted thesun; and then he 
space and looked this way and 
parted ina little smile, 
was the stove—that stove which 
aed to him, when he was a boy, an 
emonster, devouring endless quan- 
wood which must be painfully cut 
5 and carried by his small hands. 
indit, hanging against the wall, the 
e griddle upon which they had used 
ckwheat cakes in the winter morn- 
id against the door the roller where 
lhad hung, grimed so quickly by 
ablutions. He chuckled at the 
remembered how on Saturday 
shad been used to fetch a tub from 
and set it on the floor, and dip into 
from the tank at the end of the 
dadd cold water from the pump in 
, and scrub away the week’s ac- 
td veneer. The memory made him 
1e shed door and look in; and the 
still hung against the studding 
icks between its staves opened by 
se. The washbasin hung on its nail 
id of the iron sink, the separator 
me side. There was a mirror on 
the mercury upon its back flaking 
ae looked into it and saw himself 
and then at a sudden thought 
yehind the mirror and found the 
bhe once had used. An aluminum 
sroded by time, no longer fit for its 
1 function. 
rrosion of this comb, undiscovered 
ing place, made him realize that 
uld be elsewhere evidences of this 
ting and decay. He was faintly 
dto discover that this was not the 
erlook had had little experience of 
doned farmhouses; he could not 
‘quickly, if they are neglected, they 
th disorderly litter, and how dust 
all, and everywhere dwell damp- 
decay. Nevertheless, his common 
1 him that there should be even 
2 evidences of the waste of time. 
“was only a faint film of dust. The 
over on the table revealed it, and 
‘dust on the dishes in the pantry. 
‘tion was alert now; he saw that 
| was polished, that the sink was 
nd free from rust; and when he 
ied elsewhere he found the dining- 
e ordered and clean, the airtight 
* of ashes and the chimney pipe 
‘and—he suspected—cleaned of 
‘put away. Across the couch a 
¢ sheet was laid, and there were 
tsspread over the rug on the floor. 
lor other sheets were draped over 
and over the ancient organ and 
shelves above the table where his 
2w books were. And in the bed- 
ien he went so far, he found the 
sped, bedding neatly piled at the 
vovered over there, and his aston- 
yaxed and grew. - 
+ looks as though it had just been 
yr the summer,” he told himself. 
aver think it had been shut fifteen 
And he went further. ‘‘Someone 
things,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Cleaned 
dvered things up, and so on. I 
ve them so.” 
Tuptly he began to understand. 
an, he thought, must have done 
took care of the farm, cut the hay 
id it and sold it, made minor re- 
of and broken windows. But she 
‘assumed charge of the interior of 
He wondered why. It was not, 
't, the sort of thing to be expected 
if any dull farm woman immured 
from the world. She may have 
ted by a mere hunger for neat- 
or order. 
k remembered that his mother 
‘like that; he knew there were 
yen. Yet even this explanation 
tem to him to be sufficient; 
r another, and abruptly he 
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“She knew me today,” he reminded him- 
self. ‘‘She remembered me!” 

He was amused to find his heart quicken- 
ing at the thought, and he laughed again. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. His eyes 
became fixed and thoughtful, recalling her 
for his renewed inspection. 

“She’d be handsome!” he told himself. 
And then he began to think back, trying to 
remember what she had been like as a child. 


He remembered the first day she came to 
school. She came with her older sister, with 
May Haradeen. Jim Haradeen was their 
father, and they lived just over the crest of 
the ridge toward the Corner; so that when 
Walter Overlook climbed the ridge and 
passed their house May used sometimes to 
follow him to school—follow him because, 
since he was a boy, he would not appear to 
have her at his side, and so strode boldly on 
ahead, the little girl, meekly, somewhat in 
the rear. There were three of the Haradeen 
children; March was the oldest, a boy 
about Walter’s own age. But he died while 
they were children. Then came May and 
June. Haradeen, folks used to say, was a 
great hand for months. And one day in 
late fall May brought her little sister to 
school. 

June must have been four or five years 
younger than himself, Overlook calculated. 
He had a vague mental picture of two pig- 
tails, thick as small clubs, hanging over her 
shoulders; and he remembered that her 
eyes were big, with a look in them pecul- 
iarly limpid and kindly. And they had 
found, in the course of the first two or three 
years of her schooling, that she was pain- 
fully shy. If the master chided her she 
wept; if any of the older boys took of her 
more than passing notice she cowered and 
drew away. Yet there was, he thought, a 
maturity about her even then; she seemed 
a wise, old little thing, and she had freckles 
on her nose. His recollections ranged this 
way and that; he delved into forgotten 
corners of his memory, seeking new glimpses 
of her. 

And then a scene, a picture, sprang into 
his mind abruptly, like a revelation. He 
and Pot Riddle and Will Hepperton one 
day, starting home from school, and they 
overtook May and June; and he remem- 
bered that for some reason, as children will, 
he and Pot and Will and May all began to 
jeer at June, the littlest of them all, deriding 
her in that nasal singsong fashion which so 
torments small nerves. Overlook could not 
recall how the thing developed; but he did 
remember quite vividly that of a sudden 
Pot declared he was going to kiss her, and 
June started to run; and then, of course, 
they all pursued her. And May’s sisterly 
affections at last awoke and she became 
June’s partisan. June had run like a poor 
scuttling little rabbit, her short legs stum- 
bling; but Pot overtook her and kissed her 
while Will Hepperton held May away. 
And then Will kissed her, June struggling 
against him with a frantic and a desperate 
fury, and May screaming at them both. 
And then Overlook found the little girl 
thrust into his grasp, and he held her un- 
certainly while Will and Pot combined 
against May. 

He was watching them; and it was a mo- 
ment before he realized that he had June 
and was to kiss her. He had her, ineptly, 
by the arm; but though she had fought and 
scratched and kicked at the two others, 
when he looked at her now he saw that she 
was quiet, was watching him with those 
wide eyes of hers; and he remembered that 
she had been panting, her square little 
chest rising and falling, her mouth open. 
He realized how small she was, and in what 
vast distress; and so he forbore and let her 
go, and whispered, ‘‘Go on, run!” 

She looked at him for a moment, some- 
thing baffling in her eyes, a slow confusion 
rising there; and then she began to cry, and 
she turned and fled away. And he had 
swung to help May escape from the others; 
and thereafter the two sisters walked home 
half a dozen rods ahead of the boys, May 
shouting back jeers at them, Pot and Will 
responding. 
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But Walter had been quiet, disturbed, 
feeling vaguely that he had failed to play a 
man’s part, that he had been weakly over- 
kind. ~ 

He remembered that June cried all the 
way to the Haradeen house and did not 
come to school next day. 

But when she did return, though she 
showed no more than her former aversion 
to Pot and Will and the other boys, she 
seldom looked at him at all. 


Standing there in what had been his 
father’s bedroom, Overlook abruptly chuck- 
led with understanding. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “Yes, sir! 
She wanted me to kiss her that day. She 
wanted me to!’”’ And he laughed aloud, 
intoxicated. And he looked around the 
ordered room once more and decided that 
this mystery was solved. ‘‘No wonder she 
remembered me!” 

Nothing so immediately and powerfully 
attracts a man to a woman as the discovery 
that she is interested in him. He may have 


lived across the street from her for years | 


and never regarded her or found in her any 
appealing trait; but if someone suggests to 
him that she has a tenderness in his behalf, 


the man is bound to seek to warm himself | 


at that fire. She may be too young or too 
old, too fat or too thin, too beautiful or too 
plain; but if she loves him, he is bound to 
investigate the matter; and if she loves 
him enough he is more like than not to 
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settle comfortably into the niche prepared | 
in her heart and rest there—for a while, if 


not for alway. 


Thus now this Overlook. Because it | 


seemed to him that June Haradeen had, on 
that afternoon some twenty-odd years be- 
fore, wanted him to kiss her, he decided to 
stay here, at least overnight. There was no 
formal purpose back of this decision; he 
did not avow to himself the thought that 
here in this desolate and lonely little valley 
romance might be waiting for him. He was 
simply amused and flattered and curious, 
and he decided to stay. 

“Just to see what she’ll do,” he thought 
gleefully. He would drive to the Corner for 


supplies, leave it to her to make the first | 


move. “She'll be over,” he assured himself. | 


“She'll tell Pot he has to come and get the 
keys; and if he won’t come she’ll come 
alone; and if he comes she’ll come along.” 

He had for a moment some misgivings, 
thought perhaps he ought to get back to his 
schedule, thought of the impatient Jenks 
waiting a hundred miles or so away. Then 
shook his head. 

‘Let him wait,” he said aloud. ‘‘This is 
vacation for me; I’m going to do as I 
choose. I can rest here just as well as in a 
boat on some lake or other.” 


He might even, he assured himself, stay © 
two days if he chose; and he opened more | 


windows, letting in the sun of the late after- 
noon. It came so pleasantly that he left the 
windows open and went out-of-doors, and 
the warm wind flowed up the valley, ca- 


ressing him. He realized for the first time | 


how still it was; the world was infinitely | 


remote and far away. Before him, the 


meadow, baking in the sun, distilled its | 
fragrance for the wind to bear to him, and 
all about the woodlands lay; and to the 


east the ridge like a wall shut off the colder 
winds that might come from the sea. There 
was a persistent little murmur in the air; 
he tried for long to put a name to it, re- 
membered at last that it must be the voice 
of the quick water in the fringe of the wood, 
a quarter of a mile upstream from where he 
lay. 

He had stretched on his back in the cool 
green grass under a maple by the dooryard. 
The ground was damp beneath him, but he 
did not care; his eyes, open, looked upward 
into the sweet and sun-flecked cavern of the 
leaves, and he discovered life there. An in- 
sect like a twig, with long twiglike legs, 
discoverable only when it moved; an undu- 
lating black-and-yellow caterpillar on busi- 
ness of its own; a thing like a plaque of 
green on the under side of a green leaf which 
it devoured. His lids drooped a little, 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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and a small finch of some kind 
to the tree, looked down at him 
on one side, spoke to him in a 
one, and then dismissed him from 


igs, picking out from their inter- 
r insects so minute that they had 
erlook’s eye. Overhead, to one 
> outer branches of the tree, a 
e cloud drifted; he watched it 
is obscured from his vision by the 
e him; saw it presently emerge 
n the other side and go off across 
coward the sea. 
is completely relaxed and comfort- 
1 he thought of that moment so 
ars ago when he had not kissed 
deen, though she wished him 
ory pleased him. 
till a little later that he sat up 
abrupt and disturbing impact of 
ught. Pot Riddle had kissed her 
—kissed her though she fought 
im. Yet obviously, Overlook now 
ed, she had married Pot, after all! 


vi 


ndamental fact that June Har- 
ad married Pot Riddle struck 
like a blow; then the irony of it 
laugh in a fashion wholly mirth- 
his memory went wandering 
k to that day when June first 
shool with a doll upon her arm, 
lay by the hand; to that other 
{ Pot and Will pursued and caught 
i her and he forbore. Old Jim 


i, and Pot had a whipping from 
) as a result of it. Old Jim must be 


iy old even now. 
k him up tomorrow,” he decided, 
L Jim then to think of June 


Riddle kissed her. It was that 
h made him, a moment later, for- 
m kiss; he had been afraid she 
so at him, and he was ashamed 
‘sake because she had looked at 
lat wise. ‘‘Pot’’ was a curious 
: thought. Short, perhaps, for 
| There was a Potiphar, he seemed 
oer, in the Bible; and that Potiphar 
2 who lived under the burden of a 
{the nature of which was at the 
rague to Overlook. But he forgot 
3 wife now in trying to marshal 
ties of Potiphar—Pot Riddle. He 
astout boy, in fact a fat boy, and 
ire disheveled than most boys, and 
ire grimy. 

ust have changed,”’ Overlook de- 
+ June would never have married 
| dthen he thought: ‘‘But she had 
somebody, I suppose. And there 
iny men about here.”’ And he re- 
i So poignantly how she had 
Pot that day so long ago, and he 
a her profoundly and to won- 


er she ever looked at Pot in that 


‘not seen Pot for so many years, 
tlosity about the man began to be 
2 formed a mental picture of a 
i and decidedly indolent farmer, 
dugh the days; he seemed to see 
ing contentedly upon a doorstep 
ry. 

|S place is kept up pretty well,’”’ he 
ed. “Except that it needs paint.” 
é thought June must be respon- 
thriftiness and order Pot’s 
idence. ‘I expect she drives 
cided. ‘‘I expect she keeps 
way she did here.” 

as drooping toward the west- 
d long shadows began to en- 
the margin of the meadow at 
wind had dropped to a whis- 
€ was a little singing in the 
ming murmur, a compound 
nds—the far chuckle of 
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the brook, the note of a distant bird, the 
susurrant song of the pines. It was so still 
that now and then, far down the valley, he 
heard a hollow rumble when a car crossed 
one of the lower bridges, miles away; but 
these remote sounds only accentuated the 
isolation here. Over across the brook to- 
ward Pot’s farm a cowbell sounded lazily; 
and beyond, somewhere atop the ridge, 
there was a barking dog. The very clouds 
in the sky were bland and calm. 

Overlook got up at last from the ground 
there beneath the maple; it began, even 
on this summer afternoon, to be damp and 
chilly there. He found his limbs cramped 
and stiff, and he stretched to loosen them. 
Then he went toward the car, drawn into 
the farmyard beside the road; and he stood 
a moment doubtfully, tempted—since she 
had married Pot Riddle, after all—to get in 
and drive away and meet Jenks as he had 
planned. But he was curious to see Pot, 
and it was very still and peaceful here, and 
he was tired. He went into the kitchen 
again; and he noticed that the knob on the 
door turned loosely, that the screw needed 
tightening. His father, he remembered, 
had kept certain household tools in a wall 
cabinet in the shed, and Overlook went that 
way and found a screw driver in its ap- 
pointed slot and returned and tightened 
the screw. He felt a curious satisfaction in 
the performance of this small task, a curi- 
ous pride in putting the tool securely away 
again. 

He thought it might not be feasible to 
stay here, thought the bedding might be 
damp and moldy; but when he unfolded the 
blankets on his own bed he found them dry 
and sweet. He could roll up in them and 
be, for one night, comfortable enough. The 
orderliness of the house struck him with 
renewed force. 

““Doesn’t seem possible,” he thought, 
“that no one has lived here for fifteen 
years.” And he added, smiling, ‘It’s a 
good deal cleaner than when I went away. 
Been swept and scoured since the last time 
I washed dishes here.” 

And he thought then, with final resolu- 
tion, ‘“‘I used to keep house. I can do it 
again, for a night.’’ So went out to his car 
and proceeded to unload it. There were 
two or three bags, besides tackle box and 
rod case. He left them all in the kitchen, 
save one bag whose contents he would need. 
This he unpacked, laying his razors and the 
like upon the shelf above the sink; and 
abruptly he smiled, remembering with 
what precision his Jap had of late done such 
tasks on his account. There was no hook 
convenient for his strop; he found a nail 
and a hammer in the shed and set the nail 
where it should be, put his brushes, his 
soap, his comb neatly side by side; and he 
found the memory of the Jap’s efficiency 
curiously dimming and losing itself in the 
foggy background of the past. It was scarce 
thirty-six hours since the little man had 
served him last; it seemed an infinite time. 

He came back to the present, brushed his 
other life aside. New York and his apart- 
ment were a good many miles away. 

“They can be farther for all I care,”’ he 
told himself, exhilaration mounting in his 
veins again. In the bedroom, he laid his 
pajamas, neatly folded, upon the bare mat- 
tress, and he draped his dressing gown 
across the foot of the bed and set his slippers 
side by side upon the floor. ‘‘I’m as good a 
valet as he is,” he thought, chuckling; and 
he added, ‘‘and lots better company.”’ 

When he was unpacked he remembered 
that he must go to the Corner for supplies; 
had a momentary thought that the store 
there would soon be closing, and then 
laughed at himself, remembering. It 
would be open—unless times had changed— 


till the mail came, and for a while after; 


the men of the town would gather there 
unless times had changed; and Overlook 
did not believe that change had come to 
these hills, unless they were perhaps a little 
quieter, a little more deserted, a little more 
like the wilderness. 

But when he went to the store he must 
know what he needed, and he stopped to 
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Condensed milk would do. Fruit of some 
kind. ‘“‘Chances are they haven’t anything 
of the sort,’”’ he remembered. Bacon, eggs, 
bread; perhaps a prepared cereal breakfast 
food if there was cream available. Steak 
was a possibility, and vegetables of one sort 
or another. He smiled. 

“T’m planning enough for an army,”’ he 
told himself. ‘All I want is supper and 
breakfast. But I’m hungry, at that.”” He 
had eaten no luncheon, forgotten it in the 
interest of the day. “‘A steak would be 
first-rate,’ he decided. 

The question of cooking utensils occurred 
to him; he examined the pantry and the 
cupboard under the mixing board. There 
were frying pans and pots and kettles in 
plenty. Fuel? He discovered a sufficient 
litter of wood in the shed to serve him for 
this little while. He was about to set out 
when he remembered the necessity for light 
of some kind. There were lamps on the 
mantel in the dining room, a little row of 
them. But he found that they had been 
emptied of oil, and there was no oil in the 
can in the shed. He entered oil on his 
mental list of things required, and matches, 
and he added salt and pepper and butter 
with a certain pride in the completeness of 
his forethought. 

He tried the pump in the shed and found 
it raised no water; it had needed to be 
primed, he remembered. There was no 
water nearer than the brook, two or three 
hundred yards away; but he took a pail 
and went down the road to the bridge and 
climbed down to the water’s edge where the 
roots of the gray birch formed a ladder. A 
trout of some size was lying under the roots, 
darted away into the deeper water, and 
Overlook felt a quick thrill like that of recog- 
nition. He had caught trout under that 
tree before. He filled his pail and 
walked back up the road, and he thought, 
“Might have run down in the car!”” And 
he smiled at the absurdity of this. 

“Just the same, I’d have taken a taxi to 
go three blocks in New York half the time,” 
he chuckled. 

Somewhere in the thick wood across the 
brook behind him a thrush sang, uttering 
its sweet, silver call with that curious lilt 
and cadence which make you picture the 
bird swinging as it sings upon a slender 
bough. And from the sky a hoarse cry 
came down to him, and he looked up and 
saw a flock of crows passing over in wide 
extended order; and a chipmunk was busy 
in the stone wall—ruined now and scat- 
tered by the frost—which ran beside the 
road. The shadows were lengthening across 
the meadow; he stopped to look down 
its length toward the dark woodland, and 
he saw something move in the far shad- 
ows there, something humped and black 
and gigantic. A moose, he knew; and he 
stood still for a moment, trembling at this 
revelation of the wood. His heart pounded 
with a curiously suffocating sweetness. 

He laughed the feeling aside. ‘“‘I could 
see a moose in the Bronx,” he told himself. 
Added, ‘“‘Probably.’’ Nevertheless, he 
watched the creature half a mile away till it 
faded into the alders again. 

The pump, receiving the water he poured 
down its throat, responded to his efforts; 
but its first stream was rusty. Nevertheless, 
he persisted, and eventually the water ran 
clear, and he filled the pail afresh and 
tasted of the water. It had a certain flavor 
of iron, and this taste upon his tongue 
brought back vividly the past. His father 
had meant to put in a new pipe, had never 
done so. He stood a moment there in the 
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shed, and it seemed to him he | 
movement in the kitchen, and fo; 
he half expected to hear his fathe 
when he went in, with the pail i 
the kitchen was empty, as he ha 
would be. 

He was ready, he decided, te 
Corner; and he went out to ¢ 
started the engine and backer 
road. But he was in no haste; he 
the powerful machine to roll ea 
the bridge. Its movement was a 
pletely silent. The engine mur 
great tires slithered in the sand 
bridge rumbled a little under } 
and thereafter the tires made a lit 
sucking sound, and he realize 
road here was of clay, wetted by 
rain. It would not be surprising 
the road to the Corner in bad co: 
never had been good—must br 
now. 

His anticipations in this re 
immediately realized, for <a 
passed Pot’s farm—there wa 
sight about the house, thougk b 
that way—when the grade sti 
the way became rough and the ¢a 
complain. He was in the wood 
and beech and maple thick on éj 
the dying sun almost exclude 
foliage. And the road was roug 
yond his anticipations. Bowld 
big as the wheels of his car had b 
clear in the roadbed by scouring? 
were ruts hub-deep here and 
across these ruts sharp ledges la 
cade, over which the wheels cli 
beringly; to fall heavily back in 
again. Now and then, in the 
showed a tendency to spin. 

The road climbed steadily, wit 
there a steeper pitch. Usually t 
the rains gave good footing on 1 
rises. He kept in the little gullie 
water ran, where shards and fr 
granite gave a firm holding grou 
came by and by to one ascent st 
the others, like the slope of a 
here the surface was all blue cela 
as ice; and the road immedi 
foot of the rise was so rough as | 
any possibility of taking a 
He slipped into low gear and 
climb, and when he was halfy 
little pitch his driving wheels be 
Instantly, as though flung bys 
outside itself, the rear end of th 
sidewise and dropped desponé 
right-hand wheel falling into a d 
And it came to rest with an im 
ishingly harsh, so that even be 
look alighted to inspect the sit 
was prepared for what he fount 

The wheel had fallen into the 
the edge of a flat bowlder; the 
had descended upon another 
jagged bit of rock, a part of the 
ledge. And there was a crack in 
ential casing, through which gr 
to ooze. _ 

Overlook, crouching to look 
car, felt a moment’s bitter flar 
and then philosophy returned to 
stood up, and in the wood to the 
the road a thrush sang; and he toe 
cap and ran his fingers through hi 

And then he thought of Jen 
impatiently for his arrival at the 
vous. Jenks was an enthusi 
impatient little man, and at th 
Overlook laughed aloud. 
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Bringing Home 
The Beach— 


In the summer, at the seashore, it is 
almost inevitable that some part of 
the ocean’s dooryard will find its way 
onto the upholstery of your car. 


Fine, white, little particles of gritty 
sand are anything but beneficial to 
any type of upholstery, but C @ A 
plush will withstand the most rigor- 
ous wear and still look fresh and 
lovely even after your car has out- 
lived its usefulness. 


For this reason you will receive a 
higher “trade in” value for your old 
car if it is upholstered in some type 


of C&A plush—either a mohair, a 
velour or a velvet. 


To make certain that your new car 


is upholstered in the finest material 
look in the pocket for the oval C&A 
label.* 


But before you buy a new car send 
for our free booklet, “The Plush 
Primer’’. It will explain the impor- 
tance of upholstery and give yousome 
real facts about motor car values. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 
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Your Automobile Problem 


First cost -- cost of 20,000 to 50,000 miles 
of service — resale value = net cost to you 
of any automobile. The answer is “Au- 
burn” with its advanced design and 
straight Eight improvements. See it, 
compare it, test it, and if the car does not 
sell itself, you will not be asked to buy. 


The 8-88 $1695 to $2495; the 6-66 $1395 to $1695; the 4-44 $1145 to $1195. Freight and tax extra, 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


Re (Continued 
slved. Clear back to 4000 B. C. brick 
ies were being constructed in Nineveh 
Babylon. The principle of the arch 
been hit upon somewhere in the dawn 
written history. But it was applied 
she Eskimos apply it in their snow 
9s: simply as a means to an end and 
out regard for the itemized strength of 
vidual parts. 
he early builders seem to have had 
\ty of nerve, despite they must have 
zed that what they were doing was 
ily guesswork. It is a matter of history 
in 2200 B. C. the Euphrates River was 
/ned by a single brick arch of amazing 
This arch was built under the direc- 
of Nimrod, who was the third ruler 
Noah of flood fame. The span was 
eet long and at its highest point must 
stood at least 200 feet above the 
r 
‘bylonian bricks were not any too du- 
In consequence, there are no sur- 
g examples of this period. But in 
* sections of the ancient world where 
:was available, bridges were built with 
}manence that outlasted war and flood 
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soldiers marching over it. More than 200 
of the men were killed. Thus the cheap- 
ness of this form of bridge seemed doomed 
by its flexibility. But the development of 
strong and rigid stiffening trusses elimi- 
nated excessive sway and sag and removed 
the weak point in suspensions. 

Niagara Falls proved the magnet which 
drew our best bridge-building geniuses dur- 
ing the middle of the last century. Anyone 
who has been there knows the terrifying 
fascination of the falls themselves. This 
and the deep gorge below seemed to whet 
the master builder’s desire to conquer. 

Among the prominent engineers invited 
to report on the feasibility of a bridge 
across the Niagara Gorge were Charles 
Ellet, John Roebling, Samuel Keefer and 
Edward Serrell. Men who knew Roebling 
and Ellet speak vividly of the striking per- 
sonalities of both. Each of the four ulti- 
mately built his own Niagara bridge. Ellet 
had made himself famous when he was only 
twenty-two years old by proposing a 1000- 
foot bridge across the Potomac. People 
thought he was a little cracked to suggest 
such a thing. Later he became one of the 
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Wherever Running Water 
Under Pressure Is Needed 


O more pumping, lifting, carrying. No more 
back-breaking work at the well. 
sanitation, refreshing baths, and all the conveniences 
that go with running water in the home can now 


Complete 


The DAYTON “Cub,” a complete, direct-pressure, 
shallow well system, sells at the low initial cost of 
$85.00, and requires but a few cents a week oper- 
ating expense. What other investment offers so 
much for so little? 


(arthquake. Up in Persia, for example, leading bridge engineers of America, and 
; is the bridge over the River Diz built a suspension bridge at Wheeling with 
1 is believed to have been built in a span that exceeded the one he had pro- 
/3. C. This structure is no mere cul- posed for Washington. 
jeither. It is 1250 feet long and still 
air state of preservation. 

bs trouble with bridge building in those 
| days was that the engineers were Ellet was a true genius. He was high- 
thought to be in league with the strung and impulsive. He stopped at 


The “Cub” is suitable for year around service in 
small suburban and country homes, in fact, wher- 
ever running water under pressure is needed for 
inside use. Compact and fully equipped, the “Cub” 
comes ready for immediate use—operating from 
any electric current. Completely automatic, self- 
oiling and trouble-free— backed by a written guar- 
antee. Write for full details today. No obligation. 


Bridging Niagara Falls 


y. Each good bridge was an invita- 
1or the invader to come in and help 
jlf. In consequence, drawbridges or 
om trestles that could easily be de- 
jd were often preferred to more dura- 
orks of masonry. Conversely, some 
i; combative emperors of the early 
decame great bridge builders in order 
ther their movements into conquered 
ry. Trajan’s bridge, built over the 
Hoe in 104 A. D., was an enormous 
jure that probably ran 3000 feet from 
end. 


[Magnet for Building Geniuses 


12 perfection of workmanship was 
‘¢ in the early Roman stone bridges 
any of them are in use today. Arch 
|, were chipped and ground down to 
'' dimensions before being inserted. 
/urately was this done that no mortar 
jeeded in the joints. No doubt the 
|at Roman contractors were required 
pa bridge in repair for forty years 
ompletion before final payment was 
liad a bearing on the good work done. 
l onry arches of this general sort were 
teadily for more than twenty cen- 
ibefore being generally rivaled by 
\pes. This wasn’t blind stupidity. 
ers realized that the rope suspension 
im of the narrow creek or the light 
sily-built wooden framework of the 
\od river crossing pointed the way to 
bridges. But rope wouldn’t hold 
1; and wood dried out and became 


1 in the eighteenth century chain 
‘became a great art. Japanese had 
sed chains to suspend platforms 
‘jarrow streams. The idea spread to 
d and America. The first one in 
d'was built in 1741 over the River 
It was seventy feet long and two 
2» Sometime later, down in Ken- 
Jone was built with a span 140 feet 
e cables being fastened to trees. 
Toublewith early suspension bridges, 
s et from other forms, was that they 
unsteady. They wagged from side 
transmitting strains from one end 
ler. They oscillated up and down 
Sed, unnerving the pedestrian or 
mal to the point of hysteria. In 
$ disaster rose from this very 
4n 1850, a suspension bridge at 
pave way under the stress of 487 


ai 


nothing to gain his end. His physical 
courage was a matter of tradition. When 
he was awarded the Niagara contract he 
got the first cord across the 770-foot abyss 
by means of a kite. This cord enabled his 
men to pull a light rope, then a heavier 
one, and finally the first wire of the cable. 
- The final span was about 800 feet. Ellet 
first ran out a small foot bridge only 7.5 
feet wide. So elated was he when this plat- 
form was completed that he mounted his 
favorite steed and rode across the narrow, 
fragile walk before the side railings were 
even up. Women fainted and strong men 
gasped at the sight of horse and rider 
moving nonchalantly along the hair line 
250 feet above the surface of the river. 
This daring feat was exceeded only by 
the tight-rope walker, who later crossed 
the same gorge walking on a wire cable, 
pushing a wheelbarrow and carrying an- 
other man on his back. 

John Roebling was a man distinctly dif- 
ferent in character and mien from Ellet. 
Roebling was equally talented; but his 
nature was that of the ponderous granite in 
which he laid the foundations for his bridge 
towers. He was a slower man to rouse to 
any undertaking. But, once convinced he 
was on the right track, his indomitable will 
overcame all obstacles. It was character- 
istic that, though he built later than Ellet 
at Niagara, his bridge was for heavy rail- 
way traffic. In fact this span of 821 feet 
was the largest of its sort in the world at 
the time. After carrying, for a long time, 
loads in excess of those for which it was de- 
signed, the bridge had to be replaced forty 
years later by a steel arch more suited to 
the constant vibration of locomotives and 
heavy cars. 

It was this same John Roebling who was 
responsible for one of the modern wonders 
of the world—the Brooklyn Bridge. He 
made the preliminary designs while he was 
still at work on his Niagara project. But 
he died in 1869 at the age of sixty-three, 
the same year that construction work in 
New York was begun. 

His son, Colonel Washington Roebling, 
completed the bridge in 1883. The towers 
are 1595 feet apart, center to center, and 


rise nearly 300 feet above the water. The 
opening ceremonies, held on May 24, 1883, 
made a great impression on me. President 
Arthur attended with Governor Cleveland 
of New York. So dense a jam of people 
tried to get a glimpse of the East River 


The “Cub” having a capacity 
of 200 gallons per hour, is one 
of a complete line of Dayton 
Water Systems for deep or 
shallow wells with capacities 
up to 1,000 gallons per hour. 


AUTOMATIC WATER SYSTEM 


Your copy of an attrac- 
tive booklet ‘‘Dependable 
Water Service’ will be 
mailed free and without 
obligation. Just use the 
coupon for convenience, 


Address 
City. 


Just use the coupon below. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MEG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Makers of Rapidayton Gasoline Measuring Pumps, Under- 
ground Storage Tanks —also “Hot-Dip” Galvanizing 


200 2% 


for Service” 


Tue Dayton Pump & Mec. Co. 
510 Webster St., Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: At no cost to me kindly mail me your 
book, “Dependable Water Service,” and more informa- 
tion about the ‘‘Club.” 


Name. 
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moving the prac hinery of national industry, and the 
motor of household device . .. . is regulated and 
supervised by Weston Electrical Measuring Instru- 
ments. ©| The dependable, authoritative, informa- 
tion given by these instruments has made possible 
ne 3) many advances in industry and saved time, © 
money and labor—a valuable contribution to « 
all] those who generate or use electric power. % 
G Hundreds of types of Weston Instruments 
serve dependably, accurately and without 
variation over long periods of time. They 
are made for many uses,—notably for great 
switchboard installations, as portable in- 
struments for general testing, as research 
instruments and also in miniature types 
for radio panels to give greater pleasure 
and economy of operation. Q| Electrical 
Bee naturally turn to Weston 
, for the solution of their measurement 
 problems—for Weston has become fe 
.a part of their creed of accuracy 
~ and economy. O| For complete 
~ information on any electrical 
measurement need address — 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


A WESTON 


fioneers since I888 


from the vantage of the towering platform 
that thousands were disappointed. A week 
later, Decoration Day provided another 
opportunity. This time an even greater 
multitude was brought by the word-of- 
mouth advertising that had spread all over 
the country. A panic ensued at one end of 
the bridge and twelve people were trampled 
to death. 

In the forty-three years that have elapsed 
since the completion of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, thousands of other bridges have 
been completed. Principles have not al- 
tered, but the technic of construction has 
been vastly improved. 

It took more than thirteen years to con- 
struct the Brooklyn Bridge, which might 
be called the pioneer in the construction of 
large cables of great length. Much of this 
time was consumed in constructing foun- 
dations, far below the level of the river, for 
the huge masonry towers. These alone re- 
quired much more time to build than the 
steel towers of the other East River 
bridges. This bridge was also built by pub- 
lic funds, with the usual delays incident to 
municipal construction. 

Improvements in fabricating structural 
work since that period have reduced the 
time of construction greatly. Speed of 
modern methods in stringing cable wires 
from shore to shore is dramatically 
brought out by the records. The time of 
stringing wires on the Brooklyn Bridge was 
twenty-one months; the Williamsburg 
Bridge, seven months; the Manhattan 
Bridge, four months; and, finally, the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, two and a half months. 

Great pressure for new bridges rises not 
only from speed of transportation required 
but from increase of population. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the cause is single; for it is in- 
creased population that puts up speed 
limits all the time. More and more people 
live out-of-town and must get to their work 
in time each morning. I doubt very much 
if most of us have any grasp of what this 
population factor stands for these days. 

There were 850,000,000 people in the 
world in the year 1800. So far as we know 
it took about 500,000 years to produce this 
number. It is a staggering fact that the 
population of the world has doubled since 
1800. By 1900 we had about 1,700,000,000 
humans aboard the good-ship Earth. And 
at the present rate our population is dou- 
bling about every sixty years 


Beauty in Efficiency 


Not only have we reached a terrific rate 
of increase, but we are doing everything 
within our power to accelerate that rate. 
Free hospitals care for those who are ill. 
Free clinics and propaganda help keep well 
those who are in good health. Hygiene is 
taught in schools and in the daily press. 
Food resources have been mobilized. 
Housing and employment conditions are 
bettering all the time. It is quite conceiv- 
able that readers of this article will live to 
see the population of the United States 
reach a grand total of 200,000,000. 

The more people we have, the more 
bridges we have to have. This is so because 
the people and their motor cars demand 
speed; the railways demand more trains 
and greater weight; the cities demand more 
freight. Yet the number of men who give 
their entire time and attention to special- 
izing in big bridges is relatively small. 

The pure bridge engineer is a combina- 
tion artist and scientist. He is only an 
adviser in the finances, but a leader in the 
actual construction. Yet his art is not to 
be compared with the art of the architect or 
the landscaper or any other form of civil 
engineer. This point came up at the club 
one day, in the presence of one of our lead- 
ing bridge engineers, who was being inter- 
viewed. 

“I suppose your students go in for art 
design to a considerable extent,”’ interposed 
the questioner. 

“Why do you ask that?” smiled the 
engineer. 

“Because I can’t imagine any other way 
to account for the beauty of the average 
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bridge that is being built. The 
curves of the Delaware Bridge, for ins’ 
the perfect harmony of the Rock Gi 
Bridge in Washington. Oh, there are 
dreds of examples.” 

The famous engineer began to ZF 
slowly on the tablecloth with a fork, I 
he was outlining the figure of a croucl 
man. Presently he said: 

“Remember the famous statue of 
discus thrower?”’ ] 


“ee Yes. ” 

“Graceful, wasn’t it? Fact is, the g 
boxer or wrestler or any other aie 
athlete is beautiful in his most effec, 
moves or poses.” 

The speaker’s words began to treac) 
one another’s heels, revealing to me, | 
knew him, something of the master’s e 
tion. 

“Well, the beauty of a bridge is me] 
that. Just efficiency. If the proportio, 
parts, the dimensions of arch and span 
distribution of girders, are all exacth 
they should be to secure the greatest pi 
ble efficiency, you are bound to ach) 
beauty. But let your towers be too hig); 
your girders too heavy, or your spans) 
necessarily short, and the chances are | 
the final effect will be awkward.” 


Estimating Stresses and Straii 


So far as being a scientist is con 
the bridge engineer’s mathematical p) 
lems of actual design are often his \ 
anxiety. As in navigation, the estime, 
of stresses and strains is a matter of 
established principles that do not a 

Take the Bear Mountain Bridge 4 
We knew exactly what load we had tofi 
for. The limit was set at seventy pours 
square foot for the live load on the nj 
span roadway. This specification 
followed by simply meeting the full reqr 
ment of the modern highway that ist 
posed to meet the daily punishmer| 
fifteen-ton and twenty-ton trucks. 
load limits were fixed to handle a tot) 
216 ten-ton trucks, or four lines of : 
four trucks each. 

Highly accurate testing machines to ' 
exactly what our concrete piers, our e 
towers and our wire cables would sii 
Knowing the load we had to carry, we) 
cluded that it would take two cables) 
on each side, to do the job. Simple et 
metic indicated that each of these c)l 
must have a total of 7252 steel wires | 
each wire being about one-fifth of ani 
in diameter. (i 

We turned our final blue prints ov 
the construction company, which in 
assigned its subdivisions to their re 
work of building the various portions (f 
bridge. One section excavated and laif 
foundations for the tower on each ba 
the river. Another erected the towers)! 
350 feet high. Another spun the wires? 
and forth that were later bound intfi 
two eighteen-inch cables supportinst 
roadway. Structural-steel erectors 
bridge men, constructed the steel fra 
hung from the cables. Others finishell 
road itself. , 

Thus actual erection was largely am} 
of organization and routine such asl 
tinguishes any large American con: 
tion job these days. It is our efficien 
fabrication that accounts for the ie 
with which we now put up a skysel) 
or build a ship, or throw a bridge ar} 
river. 


gineer long before all this applied § 
starts. And it is largely the applicat) 
pure science to the problems of b ‘ids 
signing and planning that gives thi 
fession its unique fascination. Tak 
location of the bridge. Nothing in th 
of engineering involves so many andd i 
considerations as does selecting the 
at which a big bridge is to be built. 
member, only a few years ago, whe’ 
question of a Fifty-seventh Street F 
across the Hudson River was bein 
cussed. Actual design and erection 
(Continued on Page <_ 


ING matter what the make of your car may be, 
there is a type of Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plug exactly suited to your engine. 


And, no matter where you may drive in the United 
States, you can buy the vight type of this plug 
packed in an individual carton from garagemen, 
t car dealers, or accessory stores for fifty cents—an 
even half dollar! 


Moreover, should you drive a Ford, you can buy a 
set of four Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR Spark Plugs 
(Ford type only) packed in special carton for $1.75. 


Remcmber, the Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR Spark 
f Plug is a dependable, porcelain insulated plug of 
highest quality—a plug manufactured by one of 
America’s oldest and foremost makers of -ignition 
devices. If garage or accessory men in your neigh- 
borhood have not yet stocked this money-saving 
spark plug, mail coupon and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
} 392 High Street, Newark, N.J. 

Subsidiary o 
SReerE Bethlehem Tibetrical Company 


spark 


Ford owners— The Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plug 


is made in different types to suit all 
makes of engines. Each type, 


<a Ppt in carton, is 
sold every- 
é Ry where for 5O0c 


(In Canada, 
65c) 


ie) 


Four Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plugs (special type for 
Ford only) packed in special car- 


ton are sold every- 
where: fores: ate St relia 
(In Canada, $2.35) 
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SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY (SEP 7-17) 
392 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
Enclosed find remittance for $............:cccccsesesceee 
for which supply me Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plugs as follows: 1 set of four for Ford 
Engine, postpaid, complete for $1.75. 


DSet) Of.ccsctsesscs FOV eb cdacescssacsseabsascss Engine @ 50c each, total..........:cccccseeeee 
ERECT: Ph coer AEREETS PD. TEESE EEREEREET 1] 0 OP EERONERY Ee RS 5 
PRCT CSS rans tenance ee cae MNG oaeee Nope CPOs Twn SEW STA aaa sactea eee asbaxcenaresetonastacveneey spsvaasyse>s 
SPORTY sackccncvs once vasestsbeccuncuestvessrcascsercedtbaperevecrs State........ 


IF epexd SORTS Ta Mae TE ES: eis cis so eSa vate vecdhsoscoseess : 
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our own radio set 
becomes a light socket receiver 
with Balkite"B’ and a Balkite Trickle Chareer 


‘Balkite 
Trickle Charging 
— Standard on over 
70 railroads 


Balkite Trickle Charging is one of the 
most important developments in the 
battery field. Wherever current is 
needed a battery and a Balkite 
Charger are located. The charger 
charges the battery continuously 
from an AC current line, always 
keeping it at full power. This com- 
bines the reliability and reserve 
power of batteries with the ease of 
transmission and economy of AC 
current, 

The Balkite Charger is especially 
suited to continuous or trickle charg- 
ing because it has nothing to wear 
out or replace, is free from mainte- 
nance and repair, and will operate 
for long periods of time without 
attention. 

Trickle Charging with the Balkite 
Railway Signal Charger is now stand- 
ard practice on the signal systems of 
over 70 leading North American rail- 
roads. In fact Balkite Trickle Charg- 
ing is becoming standard practice 
wherever batteries:are used. It is used 
in telephone and telegraph, time 
recording, burglar and fire alarm, 
emergency lighting and other battery 
systems. Engineers are invited to 
write for information. 


SOLE LICENSEES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM: MESSRS. RADIO 
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To own a light socket radio set 
you need not buy a new receiver. 
Nor make any changes in your 
present set. Merely add Balkite “B” 
and a Balkite Trickle Charger. 


Balkite “B” replaces “B” batteries 
entirely and supplies “B” current 
from the light circuit. It is unlike 
any other “B” device. It will outlive 
20 sets of “B” batteries. The Bal- 
kite Trickle Charger converts 
your present “A” battery into a 
light socket “A” power unit. Once 
connected it is left on permanent 
charge. For maximum convenience 
you may also add a switch to cut 
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out the charger and turn on Bal- 
kite “B” during operation. 

Both Balkite“B” and the Balkite 
Trickle Charger are permanent 
pieces of equipment and entirely 
noiseless. They have no bulbs, 
nothing to wear out, break or get 
out of order. Other than household 
current their first cost is the last. 

This type of installation is the 
last word in radio convenience. 
At the turn of a switch you always 
have full power. And with full 
power your set will give you 
consistently better reception. Ask 
your dealer. 


Balkite 


‘Radio Power Units 


Manufactured by FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 


BCENMEAY 


ACCESSORIES LTD., 9-13 HYTHE RD., WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 10 
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| (Continued from Page 146) 
ly considered, so serious were the 
factors. 
affic engineer was called in for one of 
mferences. His profession did not 
en years ago. Yet he was now as 
a specialist as an eye doctor or an 
»al designer. 
+, ——,’’ said the chairman, “I under- 
shat you are opposed to a bridge at 
eventh Street. Won’t you give us 
sons for your attitude?’’ 
yple enough,” said the traffic en- 
spreading out his notes on the table. 
eply, in astonishing detail, indicated 
f study of the curious freaks of a big 
towth. He went into tendencies of 
s and residential districts. He 
the cataracts of highway and pedes- 
raffic that would flow irresistibly 
certain ramparts of the city when 
mels were opened. He indicated by 
diagrams what would threaten 
yal peace when traffic from opposite 
ns finally impinged on each other. 
il-estate expert followed the traffic 
r. He invited attention to the char- 
‘property which would have to be 
ned for the approaches. He showed 
> cost of real estate would, on the 
ind, be enormously less than prop- 
wntown. 
igh it all the bridge designer sat and 
d. 
oly is bridge engineering an art 
nee combined, but its ramifications 
‘a great many forms of construction 
tht seem far removed from it. No 
yer is built without having an en- 
m its construction staff who is a 
if spans and trusses. Any elevated 
in a city or out, is supported by 
es that are really bridges. Their 
‘usually in the hands of men skilled 
2 work. 
sample of unusual application of 
mgineering, I remember a job 
»d upstate some years ago. The 
the magnificent 350-foot shaft of 
‘yy Monument on Lake Erie was 
d that his drawing really repre- 
piece of bridge building. He realized 
tower was as much an engineering 
as that of a suspension bridge. In 
mce my firm of bridge engineers 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


tel bent down. One of his officers 
2, and the colonel’s groping hand 
™, sticky liquid that was not rain. 
lonel’s flash light was in his hand, 
ared not use it. This officer had 
', which would mean that the road 
Tr enemy observation. 

ns! MacIntosh!” he called the 
*s by name, but there was no an- 
‘knew then what those marching 
yeen. They had not been feet but 
Someone was sweeping the road 
ichine gun. The Boches had seen 
ts when they had examined the 
vagon and had laid down a sweep- 
n the road. The fringe of it had 
ht them, and then the sweep had 
llagain. The colonel had stopped 
| gas mask, and a bullet hastening 
had removed some of his chin. He 
t coming down the road again, 
et, bouncing from the hard 
surface. The colonel went into 
in one bound. 

there, flat on his stomach in the 
water, while particles of dirt fell 
‘k of his neck, stones splashed and 
‘onal ricochet hummed from a 
! extra hard bit of road. Finally, 
the skin, he crawled along a way, 
find a place where there was not 
rater. 

ad, groping, found a hobnailed 
‘then a leg with a muddy putty. 
| Oved suddenly. 

that?” demanded the colonel. 
) Allen Cram, B Company, sir.” 
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was retained to design the structural fea- 
tures of the monument; all of which, by the 
way, are now hidden by the marble finish 
of the pure Greek column. 

The future of bridge building is fairly 
obvious, at least for the next hundred years. 
There is bound to be an increasing number 
of bridges. Railways and automobiles, 
suburbs and recreation, will all demand 
them. Water-split cities, such as New York 
and Philadelphia and San Francisco, will 
have within their limits dozens of mighty 
spans to aid their millions hurrying from 
one zone to another. 

It won’t be another case of modern build- 
ings, which are built and torn down within 
the same generation. Bridges don’t wear 
out. And since we are already building 
nearly the largest possible size of them, the 
next move will be simply to build a new 
one alongside the old one. 

Design will not change markedly. Basic 
principles of suspension, girdered or ma- 
sonry spans, make material change impos- 
sible. Even change in size cannot go far 
from what we have already. For if the 
weight of suspending cables passes beyond 
a certain point, they will simply crumble 
the towers that hold them up. Possibly 
6000 feet is the upper theoretical limit of a 
suspension bridge. 

Graceful concrete arches will for genera- 
tions likely be the form of most short bridges 
within a city’s environs. Railways demand- 
ing economy will continue to resort to di- 
versified spans made up of steel girders and 
resting on masonry foundations. Water- 
ways with big-ship traffic can be served 
only by high suspensions. d 

There are indications in our financial 
district that bridge work may come ashore 
more often in the future. A river or valley 


beneath is not necessary to a bridge. The 
sky-high dwellers of the future seventy-five- 
story building may demand communication 
with their equally high neighbors across the 
pit of the street. It will be up to the bridge 
engineer to supply their need. 

One thing about which we may rest as- 
sured: For centuries America is going to 
lead the world in the beauty and the gran- 
deur of her bridges. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Baird and Mr. Green. The next will 
cover the problems and perils of building a big bridge. 


THz COLONEL 


“Ah! The mail orderly! What do you 
mean by being alive and my officers killed?” 

“T always keep right near the ditch in 
case uv need, sir,’’ replied Ethan. 

“Did you know that was a machine-gun 
barrage we heard coming down the road?” 

“No, sir, but I cal’lated it might be 
krauts.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” 

“T ain’t but a private, sir, an’ I been told 
often to keep my mouth shet if I didn’t 
want to get it knocked outta kilter.”’ 

The colonel moaned. 

He was, as has been said, not young. 
The water in the ditch was like ice and he 
was chilled to his very heart. Also he had 
had three men struck down beside him, 
three men killed in the dark by an unseen 
hand. It was horrible. He shivered. How 
was he, one man, to do anything against 
the enemy—an enemy cool, resourceful, 
skilled in warfare, master of a thousand 
tricks and dodges, practiced in four years 
of bitter conflict against all the armies of 
Europe? Still, that was his regiment that 
the Boches had broken through, those were 
his boys out there in the woods, disor- 
ganized, panic-stricken, helpless in the dark 
and the rain, and while he lived he would 
do what he could to help them. But first 
get off this cursed road! 

He heaved himself out of the opposite 
side of the ditch and started to crawl into 
the fields. It was hard work and his wet 
garments hindered him. At a safe distance 
from the road, he tried to stand, but to his 
horror his legs gave way under him. They 
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Veteran drivers 

are veteran ““X”’ users. i 

“X” LIQUID in the radiator and 

an extra can in the front door pocket in- 

sures against leaks that cause overheated engines, 
scored cylinders,“‘frozen” pistons and costly repair 
bills. When the radiator leaks,““X” makes a swift, 
permanent repair. Get “X” today in the ORANGE 
can. Nothing in“X” to clog the tubes—no ground 
paper pulp, solder or cement. 


“X” Liquid has been used for 
years by Standard Oil, Gen. 
Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., 
and the U. S. Govt. on ALL 
Aeroplane endurance flights 
from the Trans-Atlantic 
Flight in 1922 to the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. 


"X" Liquidcan be poured 
thru a cloth. Therefore it 
cannot clog. Itis harmless 
to all metals, rubber and 
leather. 


“X’’ LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 


Factories: 
BOSTON AND TQRONTO 


For Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, etc. 
Use 75c Size 


For Larger Cars 
Use $1.25 Size 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators, cracked cylinders 
and water jackets 
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Mt. Vernon, the 
home of 


Washington 


A true Colonial- 
type home built 
of Douglas Fir 
designed for 
average city lot 


If our Colonial Forefathers 


had known Douglas Fir 


uE fine old homes of colonial days stand as, sturdy 
Dee to the endurance of wood. Today America’s love 
for colonial architecture may be well satisfied with a wood as 
useful as any that our forefathers had. There are no style limita- 
tions imposed on the modern builder of a colonial type home 
when Douglas Fir is used. All of the charm of colonial archi- 
tecture, from siding to delicate moldings, can be duplicated with 
this all-purpose, West Coast wood. 


Douglas Fir is the kind of wood that is easily worked; that 
stays nailed in place and lasts for years under trying conditions. 
It weathers slowly and evenly, seldom checking, splitting or 
warping, because it is usually all heartwood wherever exposed 
to the elements. It takes and holds paint, varnish, stain, enamel 
and wax, and is adaptable for every foot of the framing, gutters, 
sash, doors, flooring, and exterior and interior woodwork of 
your home. 


Douglas Fir, from America’s greatest forest, is a useful, durable 
and beautiful wood that has the peculiar property of reproducing 
itself without replanting by man. This assures the nation a per- 
manent lumber supply, for after the mature trees are harvested, 
the warm sunshine can reach the fertile, seed-filled forest floor 
and millions of seedlings spring up. 

Foresters estimate that already in the Douglas Fir forests on 
the Pacific Coast three billion feet of new tree growth appears 
every year. 

You can get Douglas Fir from your lumber dealers in any size 
or shape required for home building or heavy construction—and 
your architect and contractor will approve your choice of wood. 


and filled with information about Douglas Fir. The title of this treatise 
is ‘‘Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.’” Fill 


le have just published a new, well illustrated booklet, written by a ral 
out and mail coupon or send a postcard today for a free copy. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
“Durable Douglas Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.” 
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were numb. A deadly chill had penetrated 
to his innermost fiber. He tried to tell him- 
self that this was July and that men did not 
freeze to death in midsummer, but it was no 
use. His bones cried out with cold. The 
colonel sank down on the wet grass. It was 
not the German he had to fear; it was lack 
of sleep, cold, hunger, exhaustion. Old Age 
was the name of his enemy. 

“Colonel,” said a voice, a low whisper in 
the colonel’s ear, ‘‘would you like a little 
sip uv somethin’ I got here?” 

The colonel rose to his knees again and a 
bottle was put into his groping hand. The 
colonel smelled, he raised the bottle to his 
lips and tilted it. Fire seemed to run out, to 
flow down his throat, to go burning down 
into his stomach, and from there to trickle 
its blazing way to his very toes. He drank 
more and felt more warmth; each swallow 
seemed like gasoline poured on a blaze. 

“Man!” gasped the colonel finally. 
““That’s wonderful stuff! What is it?” 

“Coneyae, sir. ’Tain’t’s good ez hard 
cider, but it’ll do in a pinch.” 

“Come on,” said the colonel, handing 
back the bottle. ‘‘We can’t stay here all 
night. We’ve got to find this crowd that 
got shoved out of the farm.” 

He could stand now, he could walk— 
even run. His old age had fallen from him, 
together with the cold and the numbness 
and the feeling of helplessness. The colonel 
heard shouting and he and Ethan went in 
the direction of the voices. 

They walked for some time, going down 
into tiny valleys and climbing out again. 
The general trend of the ground was always 
uphill. Once they went through a field of 
standing wheat, the stalks rubbing on their 
slickers. They crossed a patch of woods and 
had their faces beaten by the branches. 
The yelling that they had heard stopped, 
then began again in another direction. It 
was baffling to try to locate the sound, for 
it was now faint, now clear, now in one di- 
rection and now in the other. When they 
stopped to listen, the wind and the beating 
of the rain on their tin helmets, the throb- 
bing of their own hearts and whistling of 
their own breaths—all prevented their 
hearing. Once bullets cracked overhead 
and they were forced to lie down for a long 
time. 

“‘There!”’ cried the colonel suddenly. A 
light blazed high in the air, and drifting 
slowly down wind, disappeared. It was a 
rocket flare and had probably gone out of 
sight behind a hill or a patch of woods. 
“Now there’s the front line!’’ exclaimed 
the colonel. ‘‘Are we far from the farm?” 

“Well, ez to that, I can’t say,’ replied 
Ethan. 

“You can’t say! Why, I thought you 
were the man that knew the way there! 
Do you mean to say I’ve been chasing you 
all over these fields for nothing and you 
don’t even know where you are?”’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Ethan, ‘‘I ain’t only a 
buck private. It wouldn’t hardly be right 
for me to tell a colonel where to go. I been 
followin’ the colonel an’ not speakin’ till I 
was spoke to, like I been learned by my 
sargunts.” 

‘‘Haven’t you got a brain in your head?” 
cried the colonel. ‘“‘Do you understand that 
the enemy have broken my line and that 
there’s a battalion or more of my regiment 
loose in these woods trying to stop the 
Boches from going right through to Paris? 
Time! Time is of importance now, and me 
running around in wheat fields like a locoed 
jughead! Have you got any idea of where 
we are? How long will it take to get from 
here to the farm?” 

“Well, now, ez to that, I can’t hardly 
say,’’ answered Ethan slowly. He started 
to say more, but the colonel seized his shoul- 
der in a tight grip. Someone was coming 
toward them. Not bullets this time; it was 
aman. Ethan heard the steady clump- 
clump of the newcomer’s feet and the suck- 
suck of his boots being pulled out of the wet 
turf, then the slap of the colonel’s holster 
being unbuttoned and the rasp of a pistol 
being drawn. 

“Halt!” barked the colonel. 
there?” 


“Who's 


July I 


Silence. The wind sighed thro 
wheat and the rain drummed on the 
helmets. ; 

“Who's there?’’ demanded the ec 
A pause—crack-crack-crack ! n€ 
Americans threw themselves to the g 
and the colonel listened, ready to fire 
at the slightest sound. There was nc 

“Do you think I hit him?” whisper 
colonel. : 

“We c’n crawl up an’ see,” ans 
Ethan. They went forward on their 
and knees, a few inches at a time. 
colonel felt a hard object under his 
and stopped. A cautious rub of the 
told him what it was. It was roundar 
an overturned dish, with a rasping s 
like that of an emery wheel. A steel} 
of American pattern! A few inches f; 
on was a man’s body clothed in at 
coat, for the colonel could feel the str; 
shoulder and cuff. 4 

“T’ve shot an American!” gaspe 
colonel. The dead man was an ¢ 
too, for enlisted men were not alloy 
wear that pattern coat. The colone 
tered his horror and felt for the ra 
signe, but it had been removed. __ 

“Why didn’t he answer?” whisper 
colonel, half to himself. “Perhaps th 
Boches around and he was afraid | 
hear. Imagine a man of my service 
ing wild in the dark like that!” 

“The colonel didn’t kill this fellar, 
Ethan’s calm voice. “ He’s been deac 
time. Most like he was killed ye 
morning.” 

““What’s that?’ gasped the 
“*How can you tell?”’ 

“Tf you feel around you'll see he’s | 
stout,’ whispered Ethan. “He’s be 
in the sun all day. If you get to loc 
him a piece you’ll see what I mean.’ 

“Who was that we heard P| 

There was a rush of feet and thet 
colliding bodies. The colonel’s 
barked, and by its flash he had one 
glimpse of a hood-like helmet and a 
face, with teeth skinned to the jaw 
the next shot his pistol jammed, 2 
crashed against his, rough cloth ser 
his face, a fearful smell strangled hin 
colonel and his antagonist rolled oy 
over in the wet grass; they sep: 
struggled to their feet, clinched agai 
colonel got in one chopping blow w 
pistol that drew a smothered groai 
the other, and then the two of then 
to the ground as though poleaxe 
colonel on the bottom. The fall dre 
breath from him, and a hand of stee 
throat prevented him from gettir 
more. The black night grew a 
blacker. ’ 

Crash! 

The colonel lay for quite a whi 
in the cold grass. He was not sur 
happened, whether he had been §! 
the head and the clang of sound an 
of light he had seen had been the 
the blow, or whether a shell had! 
torn him to bits. His head ached) 
giously, one leg seemed to have 
from its socket; but the weight t 
pressed him down was gone. This, 
was the end of him. He wanted t 
lie here on the cool grass and res 
that he was dying. At that instant 
stumbled over him, a shower of wé 
in his face as the newcomer bet 
there was a muttered exclamatio 
the colonel felt a bottle being 


a 


bruised; but he took no notice 
Liquid fire, like lava from a volcan 


throat. New courage came to Hl 
vigor. He leaped to his feet like a) 
lava, overflowing from his stoma 
down inside his legs into his toes, 
to his heart and from there flowe 
shoulders and down his arms. 
life—that was what it was. 
“Who’s that?” asked the © 
“That you, Cram? What happene 
we kill all those Boches?”’ 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Gives you jus 
what you wan 


Because of its great flexibil- 
ity—its extra stretch—you 
get superb riding comfort. 
Because of its enduring 
toughness, you get unusu- 
ally long wear—Hylastic Cord 
gives you these twin advan- 
tages in every Mason tire. 


3% Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a special, carefully 
selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is spun exclusively 
in Mason’s own mills under Mason’s directions and to 
Mason standards. It is this Hylastic Cord that makes 
every Mason balloon so flexible that it gives maximum 
comfort and yet so tough and sinewy that it endures 

constant flexing for thousands and thousands of miles. 
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we wont lose a dollar!” 


the threat of theft that hangs over every business .. of peculations extending 
over months, until the very heart of the business is rotted and failure threatens . . 
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“NJo matter what the audit reveals, 


no fear of that, with an “Etna Fidelity Bond! 


[I THE business to which you have, 


given all your hopes and energy exposed 
to this blow from within? Each year 
brings a new record of losses and failures 
because of the absconding of trusted em- 
ployees. For, remember, it is only the 
trusted employee who absconds. No other 
has access to important funds. 

Protect your family, your friends and 
your business associates with an A‘tna 
Fidelity Bond, in the amount advised by 
an expert Aitna representative. Your em- 
ployees will welcome it too. It is only 
just that they, whose advancement 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ATNACASUALTY AND SURETY CO. 


depends on the success of the organiza- 
tion, should be guarded against the pos- 
sibility of disaster through some weak or 
conscienceless associate. 

Under an Aitna Bond your losses 
through unfaithful employees will not 
only be made good promptly and fully, 
but you will be protected from having in 
your employ men whose records cannot 
stand the closest scrutiny. 

See the Aitna representative in your 
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STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


A trusted employee un- 
accountably missing. . 
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Jobn Maxwell knew that the cost of an 
Aitna Fidelity Bond was inconsiderable 
in comparison to the protection it would 
afford his business. So when the unex- 
pected happened and a trusted employee 
disappeared, Maxwell-was not worried. 


community. He is a man worth knowtt 

_ He can give you insurance advice that m 
save you thousands of dollars in the futu 
He is the representative of the strong! 
multiple-line insurance organization 
the world—an organization which off 
you protection against virtually eve 
form of risk—Life Insurance in all 

- branches, Accident and Health, Autom 
bile, Liability, Compensation, Burgla’ 
Fire and Marine, Fidelity and Surety Bon 
2tna-ize! According to your needs! 
you prosper, and as your obligati 
increase! , 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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_ (Continued from Page 150) 
“T always hev a grenade in the pocket o’ 
yeoat,”’ said Ethan. “It comes in handy 
‘so’ times. It come in handy right then. 
yere was four of ’em. The two others 
nt along about their bizness.”’ 
“You want to be careful how you throw 
yse damn things,” said the colonel se- 
rely. “You took the heel off my boot 
sh a piece of iron. Between my chin and 
rleg, that feels as if a truck had run over 
I'll be in fine shape. Can you find the 
m from here? I don’t want to monkey 
yund any more in the dark. If the Boches 
filtering through our lines, as they seem 
be, we’re liable to meet up with a lot of 
mm, and my gun isn’t working.” 
‘Well, now,” said Ethan slowly, “I don’t 
yw just where I am. This piece 0’ 
win’ I don’t just remember. Ef you 
at to know what I think, I think we bet- 
go home an’ wait for daylight.’ 
‘Go home? Are you crazy? I’ve gota 
iment here I’ve got to reorganize! You 
therhead, you’ve been up here before! 
n’t you remember any of the features of 
ground? What did you do—walk with 
ir head in a bag?”’ 
‘Well, sir,” said Ethan calmly, “I carry 
mail and don’t spend much time 
kin’ around, ’count 0’ shells an’ the like 
hat.” 
Well, any fool ought to be able to find 
way back over a road he’s been up and 
m before. You ought to have sense 
ugh for that.” 
Well, sir, thutty dollars a month and 
ad don’t hire a great sight o’ brains.” 
Shut up!” barked the colonel. ‘Not 
te so much freshness or you’ll get a job 
thy of your intelligence—and that will 
greaking rocks. Now you stir yourself 
find me that farm or I’ll replace your 
nut brains with a lead filling.” 
I just happened to think,” said Ethan, 
aoved, ‘“‘that that oat piece we come 
yugh wasn’t so far from where the road 
1s across this side hill we’re on. Ef we 
ito climb up a bit more we’d most likely 
igpit.”” 
Come,” said the colonel, ‘‘lead on!” 
he last drink had renewed his youth by 
ty years. He was a boy again; he 
ted to beat his breast and roar like a 
eating ape. The two men began to 
ggle up the hill, the water squidging in 
r boots. The colonel suddenly fell into 
tch and Ethan ran headlong against a 
. A moment later the scraping of their 
nails on the macadam left no doubt in 
r minds that they had found the road. 
Halt!” A good American accent this 


Friends!” answered the colonel, with- 
waiting. “‘ Regimental commander and 
rly!” 

Well, don’t move till we have a look at 
” 


lack shapes emerged from the night, 
with bayonets, a man who sounded 
an officer. They recognized the colonel 
tis white hair—he had lost his helmet 
ie fight with the German patrol—and 
officer began to explain how the farm 
‘been lost. ‘ 
Never mind that!” snapped the colonel. 
tat efforts are you making to get it 
c again?” 
Well, sir,” said the officer in an embar- 
2d tone, “I’ve only got a platoon or two 
and we were waiting for daylight. 
te protected from M. G. fire here. If we 
danyone coming, we were just going to 
‘0 in that direction. The Boches can 
come at us one way, because what’s 
of the first battalion is up in the lane, 
they’d prevent the jerries from coming 
‘way.” 
You stick right with me,” said the 
nel. “We'll go have a look at the men 
ne lane. Have the Boches bothered 
No, sir.” 
Well, take us to the lane.” 
tere was a short pause, for the officer 
no move to go. 
ome, come,” snapped the colonel, 
at are you waiting for?” 
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“Well, sir,” said the officer, more embar- 
rassed than ever, “I don’t think I could 
find it in the dark.” 

“Bah!” snorted the colonel. ‘Cram, can 
you find me that lane?” 

“T cal’late I can, sir,’’ replied Ethan. “I 
kinda know where I’m at now.” 

“Come on then! Come along with us, 
captain. Bring your runner.” 

The group went down the road, hearing 
the scrape of a rifle butt on the stones or a 
dry cough now and then that showed them 
where the platoon or two had taken shelter 
behind trees or along the edge of the ditch. 
As dawn approached, the night grew even 
blacker than before, and the wind cut 
through the wet uniforms like a sword. 
Ethan kept pausing every few steps and so 
the progress of the party was not rapid. 

“What’s the matter?” finally demanded 
the colonel. ‘‘What are you holding us up 
like this for?”’ 

“Tm putting my arms around these 
trees,” said Ethan. ‘That lane has got 
some little apple trees along it. If they 
wuz ter be cut back a mite, they’d bear. 
The Frogs don’t seem to understand carin’ 
for apple trees. Now when I put my arms 
around a little tree, I’ll know that we're at 
the beginnin’ of that lane.” 

They went on, Ethan embracing the 
trees, and finally he discovered the lane. 
To the others it looked like any other 
stretch of darkness along the road, and 
they followed Ethan timidly, feeling with 
their feet for the ditch lest they fall into it. 
There was no ditch; there was a bridge 
there. Their feet splashed in the mud of 
the lane, and after a minute’s walking they 
were challenged. 

““Who’s in command here?” demanded 
the colonel, after he had been identified. 

“Major Scott, sir.’’ 

“Let me see him!” 

There was splashing of mud, more splash- 
ing, and then the breathing of a man who 
has come in haste. “Is the colonel there?” 
asked someone. “This is Major Scott.’ 

“Yes, I’m here,” said the colonel. “‘ What 
are your plans, major?” 

“T planned to wait until daylight and 
then withdraw,” said the major. “I can’t 
do anything while it’s so dark; we’d simply 
lose ourselves. The Boches have filtered 
through during the night and we’ve had 
some casualties from fire from our left rear 
already. Now if we withdraw and consoli- 
date at daybreak, we can get in touch with 
the artillery, and then later in the day, or 
tomorrow perhaps Je 

“Withdraw, hell!’ barked the colonel. 
“When it gets light enough to see, we’re go- 
ing to rush that farm and clean those 
Boches out if we have to do it with trench 
knives! We haven’t much time. Make 
your dispositions, major. Captain, go back 
and get your men ready on the road. 
They’ll help us considerable. Cram, step 
this way with me a minute.” 

Ethan followed the colonel to one side, a 
short distance off the road, and when a 
stone wall prevented him from going any 
farther, the colonel halted. 

“Cram,” said he, ‘have you got any- 
thing left in that bottle? I need just one 
more shot. I don’t want to catch cold, you 
see, with my head bare and my feet wet 
and all.”’ 

The bottle was produced, the cork re- 
moved and the colonel drank. 

“It’s lucky we found the battalion,” said 
the colonel, making a slight smacking noise. 
“That stuff’s all gone. Hah! Now I could 
take that farm single-handed!” 

The farm was a hard nut to crack. It oc- 
cupied a slight rise at the end of the lane; 
a great cement block of a building, sur- 
rounded by a high wall. It was whispered 
about in the armies that all these farms had 
been designed by German spies in the guise 
of architects. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that nine out of ten of them have the 
living quarters—that is to say, the weakest 
portion—facing Germany, while a bleak, 
windowless wall faces France. There were 
machine guns on the roof and in the trees 
about the farm. These were the guns that 
had swept the road during the night. There 
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If you could build your. new 
home like the wonderful ‘‘One- 
Hoss Shay’* you would have 
very little to worry about. 


The average family needs a 
home for thirty years, but mod- 
ern homes usually begin to go to 


- pieces within ten years. 


The windows stick in the 
frames. The pulleys squeak. 
The wood begins to rot. And 
the dream house becomes a 
nightmare. 


In choosing window frames be 
sure they are made of white 
pine, as houses made of white 
pine two hundred years ago are 
still standing. 


We recently made a test of 
the noiseless pulleys used in 
Andersen Frames. The test 
corresponded to a hundred years 
of practical use. At the end of 
that time the pulleys were run- 
ning as smoothly and as silently 
as on the first day. They 
appeared to be good for another 
hundred years if necessary. 


Andersen Genuine White Pine 
Frames are made by specialists 
in a factory devoted to the 
manufacture of nothing else. 
They are made to endure. 


Before you build or buy a 
home send for the _ booklet, 
“How to Test Window Frames.”’ 


Andersen Lumber Company 
Bayport, Minnesota 
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are Gone 
and another 


Blow- out’ 


Bu. with a can of Las-Stik and a Las-Stik Cas- 
ing Plaster in your tool box, you need never 
walk or ride on the rim because of tire trouble. 


ik, | Wherever you are, you can easily repair any punc- 
~Pa’! ture, or blow-out, without heat, special tools, or 
appliances. And it won’t be just a temporary repair, 
but a permanent one. 


Put an outfit of each in your tool box. The Las-Stik 
Patch is for tubes; the Las-Stik Casing Plaster for 
casings. Have them on hand, not necessarily be- 
cause you expect to need them, but to be sure you'll 
be ready if you do. At your dealer’s or by mail. 


Las-Stik Tube Patches 


Las-Stik is the proven patching material for tubes. Made of 
pure rubber, it has long life. Of three thicknesses of material 
cross-grained from each other, it has unusual strength. It gives 
with the tube and cannot creep or pull loose. Fused and welded 
by the heat of the road, it becomes an integral part of the tube. 
The 50 cent can is ample for many emergencies. 


Las-Stik Casing Re, 


Las-Stik Casing Plaster is made 
of three layers of casing material 
anda thick heavy cap of uncured 
white gum. The pressure on the 
tire forces this gum into the cas- 
ing break, and the heat of the 
road seals it into place. It locks acne 

out forever the water and sand that ruin tires. Simply clean 
around break, soften plaster with gasoline, and put it in place. 
For one-half inch, inch, and larger holes, 25, 50, and 75 cents. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
Jos. St. Mars, Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 


DEALERS USE THIS COUPON CAR OWNERS USE THIS COUPON 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. 
Gentlemen— Enclosed find §..........Send me 


Las-Stik Patch Co., Hamilton, O. Send through 
jobber named below asample of Lz as-Stik Patch 
Las-Stik Plaster 0 


Jobber’s can of Tube Patch 
Name.......... 
--+.-Casing Plaster. Check the size 0 50c 


and 
Address.... 


My 
Name..... 


My 


Address Na fone: oh a Re Sa Ro Me 
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were guns downhill, too, toward the town, 
that shot up the Americans from the rear. 
The Boches had dug a shallow trench, run- 
ning northeast from the farm, and a hot 
fire caught the Americans in flank as they 
advanced in straggling formation down the 
lane and through the fields. They had spent 
a sleepless night in the cold rain; and now, 
in the dusk of early day, they had little 
heart for the frontal assault of a fortress. 

The enemy machine guns hammered 
gleefully. Men fell, others took shelter 
behind trees or in the lee of the stone wall. 
Moreover, they stayed there. More and 
more the infantry crouched, crawled, hud- 
dled under the stone wall, like sheep before 
a blizzard. The advance stopped. Here 
and there, a man in the lane, one or two in 
the fields, began to crawl back to the high- 
road and the deep ditch they knew was 
there. Whoever was in command in the 
farm judged the moment ripe for a counter 
blow. A mass attack diverged from the 
shallow trench, a swiftly moving column of 
gray, almost invisible in the half light. A 
half-hearted sputtering of rifle fire greeted 
it. The Americans began to goaway; buta 
man appeared suddenly in the very center 
of them, and this man bellowed with rage. 

“Here! Where the hell are you going? 
Stand up, you, and fight like a man! Get 
up from behind that wall! D’yuh think 
you’re a snake?” 

Those who heard him looked at this man 
in astonishment. He was covered with 
mud, bareheaded, his white hair matted 
and dripping from the rain. He had been 
wounded in the chin, which, red and swollen 
to three times its normal size, gave him the 
appearance of having a rusty-colored beard. 
Blood from this wound had run all down 
the front of his trench coat; it covered his 
gas mask carrier, and his right sleeve was 
daubed with it to the elbow from continual 
wiping. The men recognized their colonel. 
He was a figure to inspire fear. Whatever 
might happen to them from the men in gray, 
they would get worse from this blood- 
streaked man in olive drab. They turned 
and began to fire at the advancing Ger- 
mans. 

“Up on your feet!” roared the colonel. 
“Go get ’°em! Do you think those bayo- 
nets are to pick your teeth with?’”’ Hejerked 
a man to his feet and hurled him bodily in 
the direction of the enemy. A group behind 
a tree he urged with kicks and curses. 
Others fled before him. The German col- 
umn arrived at the stone wall, flowed over 
it and filled the lane. The advancing Ger- 
mans and Americans mingled suddenly, as 
when two football teams meet after the 
kick-off. 

There are two basic weaknesses of the 
German counter-attack system. The at- 
tackers frequently mask their own machine 
guns, thus destroying one of their principal 
means of offense, and if the attack meets 
with serious resistance, a mélée begins, the 
formation is broken, and the effect of shock 
and mass is entirely lost. The attack no 
longer has the effect of a striking fist, but 
that of a groping hand. 

The Americans were urged to frenzy by 
the colonel. They heard his voice roaring 
above the noise of the fight, they saw his 
white head in the midst of the enemy, 
gleaming like a knight’s plume. They saw 
him tear a rifle from a German and break 
the rifle over its owner’s head. The Ger- 
mans fell back, hoping to uncover the ma- 
chine guns in the shallow trench; but the 
platoon or two on the highroad had come in 
across the fields and taken that trench in 
flank. The fight swept around the corner 
of the farm. 

There was a gate there that opened either 
to allow the Germans to retreat through it 
or reénforcements to come out. Those 
within could not close it again, and Germans 
and Americans swept through it, the colo- 
nel in the lead. He had picked up some- 
where a German wire post, a thing like an 
iron bar, with a corkscrew at one end to 
sink it into the earth by, and three rings on 
the other to hold barbed wire. He used 
this thing as a mace. The colonel was 
sixty years of age, he had lost a lot of blood 
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and had spent a sleepless night in the fie] 
drenched to the skin; but he had in | 
veins a liquor that, taken in sufficient qt u: 
tity, makes young the most aged; a 
that fills a man with rage, with a desire 
break glass, smash down doors, to 
flesh under his battering fists, a thirst 
blood and a desire to seek fight from | 
and all, singly or in any number what 
ever. The colonel had no use for pistols 
grenades; he wanted to meet his enemy 
groups so that each swing of his bar wo. 
kill or maim a greater number. His n 
followed, yelling. They broke into : 
stable, they tore down the shutters t] 
blocked the windows, they fired throu 
the ceiling into the hayloft. The colo 
beat in the door of the house with two blc 
and killed the crew of a machine gun 
found there. A few shots, a few more ye 
and the farm had been retaken. 

“There!” said the colonel a little thick 
“‘T’ll show ’em who’s in command here 
He leaned a bit wearily on his bar. Tt 
dragged out a table and a chair from { 
reeking kitchen, and the colonel slumy 
into it. ‘‘Get mea doctor, will you?” g; 
he. ‘My chin hurts.” 

The men scattered to put the farm 
shape to defend against a counter atta 
Captured machine guns were brought | 
the great gate closed and barricaded, a 
munition shared, loopholes selected a 
cigarettes made. | 

““Ye-e-eay!’’ crowed someone sudde; 
from the roof. ‘‘Here come the soldiers 

There was a knocking at the gate, a 
those who ran to look could see a la 
number of men moving calmly across | 
fields, two fresh battalions sent in by 1 
brigade commander to restore the situati 
These battalions moved on, feeling 1 
woods for the enemy; but their artill: 
liaison detachment, some signal corps n 
with a wire and a medical detachmi 
stayed in the farm. The colonel still sat 
his table in the courtyard, and when { 
wire had been connected up he reported 
person to the brigade that the farm } 
been retaken. 

“Man,” said one of the newly arrived } 
rollers to a man he was bandaging, | 
Iseen your old man in front of a caffay, 
say he had areal old G.I. bun on. His) 
bean is rollin’ round like a pea on a knif 

“Well, he’s got a right to look kir 
stove up,” replied the wounded m 
“You shoulda seen him wadin’ into i 
Boches with his bare hands! TI seen hi 
knock one guy’s head clear into the cent 
field bleachers with one wallop o’ tl 
young crowbar he was swingin’.”’ q 

There was a sudden clamor from { 
direction of the house, a sound of blc 
and angry voices. The sound grew to1 
proportions of a young riot, and offic 
were seen to run into the building. Fina 
quiet was restored. A man came out of{ 
kitchen some time after and directed 
way to the dressing station to have a als 
nick in his arm dressed. 

‘What was all the row in the hole 
asked the wounded infantryman. “TI 
catch a Boche under the table, or what! 

“Naw,” laughed the newcomer. “Y. 
know B Company’s mail orderly—the g 
they call Appleknocker? Well, some of : 
gang chipped in their last francs to buy 
bottle o’ coneyac off the Frogs wi) 
Appleknocker was to bring it up with h 
when he come up with the mail. Well, th 
were just wonderin’ when they’d ‘ 
Appleknocker and thinkin’ how good! 
little shot o’ it would go, when here : 


comes.”’ The speaker paused to laugh. 
“Go on,” said the listeners. “Th 
what?” ; r 


“Well, it was a cold and rainy night an 
long way up here from town, an’ App 
knocker was scared o’ the Boches, an’ St 
suppose he got to sippin’ at the bottle’ 
coneyac. Anyway, when he got here 
didn’t have nothin’ left but the bottle 
some smell. He even lost the cork. 
guys that chipped in, they took the p 
the bottle outta Appleknocker’s hid 

“Served him damn well rightl” f: 
the wounded man. 


The Handwriting 
on the Wall ~ 
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Notice the tires on thousands of new 
cars this summer and you will see strik- 
ing evidence of a pronounced trend 
toward AJAX on the part of car owners 
and manufacturers. 


It can literally be called The Handwrit- 
ing on the Wall. For on the sidewalls 
of the AJAX Balloon Tires, with which 
vast numbers of these cars are equipped, 
you will see inscriptions such as Made 
Expressly for Oakland or Made Expressly 
for other leading cars. 


Toa multitude of owners this means that 
the manufacturers of their cats have 
given AJAX Balloon Tires a most em- 


SOLD BY LEADING 
TIRE MERCHANTS 
EVE RoaOwW bE Ree 


= 
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phatic endorsement by not only select- 
ing them as original equipment but by 
permitting AJAX to brand the sidewalls 
of the tires with these inscriptions. 


AJAX Tires—Ultra Flexible Balloons 
and Regular Cords — are made for all 
cars and into every AJAX Tire are built 
the same superior materials and work- 
manship which have won this com- 
mendation from the world’s leading 
motor car makers. 


You will find the AJAX dealer in your 
community a man who will satisfy you 
as thoroughly by his dealings as AJAX 
Tires will by their mileage. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices: New York City 


‘Branches in all Principal Cities 


Copyright 1926, Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., New York 
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uice of Fresh Grapes appears 


in the coolest of summer drink 


| 
| 
| 


se 


URE fruit juice from fresh ripe grapes. 

Each glass of Welch’s brings the delt- 

cious flavor and glowing color of perfect 
Concord grapes. And great food experts tell us 
each glass of Welch’s brings also all the health- 
building values of fresh fruit. 


In the finest homes and the best clubs 
Welch’s is the chosen mealtime drink and be- 
tween-meals refreshment. For it is served in 
such a variety of interesting ways—blended 
with ginger ale, perhaps, or charged with 
sparkling water; perhaps combined with other 
pure fruit juices or frosty with crushed ice. 


At soda fountains all over the country Welch’s 
is the choice of the discriminating who must 
have a pure fruit drink. 

Order Welch’s today from your grocer, drug- 
gist or confectioner, in quarts, pints, or four 


ounces. Ask for it at the soda fountain. ’ : 


Free Offer: Learn how to make the new fruit juice 
drinks everyone is asking for this season. Send for 
our recipe book, “The Vital Place of Appetite in 
Diet.” It’s free. One never tires of Welch’s, though 
one drinks it every day. The Welch Grape Juice 
Co., Dept. P-28, Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Preserves, and other Qual- 
ity Products.. Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Frosty withcrushed ice or blend 
with other pure fruit juls 
Welch’s is served at the sumir 
dance. For Welch Punch, aap 
1 pint of Welch's the juice 3 
lemons and I orange, 1 cup) 
sugar and 2 pints of water) 
which r pint may be sparkig 
water, added just before servit. 
Serve very cold. 


tm 


i] | 
| i 
vi America’s Finest Hotelss 
Welch’s Grape Juice everyday 
breakfast fruit juice. Amongh 
F’Concord Oral” Hotel Adelphia Philadelph 
The Ambassador Los Angeli 
The Blackstone Chicago | 
The Coronado St. Louis 
The Mayfiower W ashingto | 
The Baker Dallas | 
The Benjamin Franklin  Philadelp/ 
, Hotel Statler Cleveland | 
—, Flamingo Hotel Miami Bei 
The Olympic Seattle 
On the porch at the country club you are sure to find Welch’s. Hotel Chiage St. Louis | 
Especially delicious with ginger ale. Fill tall glasses one-third to The BrownPalace Denton 


one-half with Welch's; then fill with ginger ale. Serve very cold. 
7 


Weich's with sparkling water brings a welcome prickle to parched Soda Fountains Everywh 


throats. Serve it in tall glasses with cracked ice. serve Welch’s straight in a fruit j 
or as a long drink with sparklin, 


PURE FRUIT JUICE fom FRESH RIPE GRAP 


id Lee Shubert, the two biggest theater 
yners in America, were on the boat. They 
‘thsaid they wished you would go to the 
‘eatres more; that they thought it would 
yeagood effect on the rest of the country. 
old them a pass including Self and Party 
ght have some effect on it. So if you 
: anything in the way of an Annie Oakley 
the next few weeks you will know that I 
} working in your interest every minute. 
‘They publish a Newspaper on board that 
es the amount murdered in Chicago every 
‘7, That and the ship’s mileage run 
yut equal. 
Well, we got about in the middle of the 
‘an and the very thing happened that 
and I had figured would happen, and 
t we talked about me fixing up in case it 
happen. Well, it did. The General 
in England. We would get Radio- 
from there every morning in the 
rs and there was about 500 on there 
g to London, and they all switched and 
2 arrangements to get off at Cher- 
z, where we landed first. In fact the 
tain got orders to have everyone get off 
e that possibly could. Everybody said, 
e are you going?”’ I told themIam 
g to London. Nothing is going to 
geme. I am on a mission and I want 
how that I am a Soldier in the service of 
| country just as much as if I had on a 
form. Ain’t that the thing they used to 
I think between you and I that it give 
|t of men a chance to go to Paris whose 
jes had originally had ’em booked for 
land. 
iverybody is getting off at six o’clock 
jhe morning. But I am going on to 
, don regardless of danger, because when 
| devotes themselvs to a cause, why, 
tis danger? I will follow lines in re- 
iL to strike that you suggest were so suc- 
i in Boston, and think that it will be 
’ a few days till I have something to 
/e you worth while. 
ood night. Hope they haven’t forced 
too strong on that Farmer relief thing. 
t seems to be about the only thing they 
2 been able to corner you in. Watch it 
(1 ways, because both sides vote. 
‘e are just off France. I hear a noise. 
ink it’s the Franc dropping. 
! Your devoted accomplice, 
Cou. WILLIAM ROGERS. 


(don, British Empire, including Ireland. 
| May 6, 1926. 
y Dear President: Owing to what they 
i. lack of communication during the 
je, I have been unable to reach you 
yer with what I was doing. Now they 
| t was the strike that has slowed every- 
Z up over here, but personally I don’t 
|< it was the strike at all. In fact I 
< things are running faster. If I am 
ble to settle it, I am going to propose 
he good of the country that they keep 
ing, for I feel sure that all Americans 
eciate the change, and furthermore it 
‘san excuse. You know, England never 
a excuse before for not getting any- 
done, but now they can lay it onto the 
&. It’s given them a topic. They 
‘t had a topic before. You know, they 
i have Prohibition over here. 
| it I must get back to where I left off 
in Cherbourg. I got up early that 
(ing and bid ’em all good-by. Made 
@ain Andrews promise me personally 
ihe would do nothing at the Naval 
lirmament about scrapping the May- 
tT. So don’t worry about this summer. 
vill keep it till just before the Demo- 
i Set in the next time and scrap it then. 
=. good joke on them, because they 
ier take to the water anyway. 
ther awful nice fellow on the boat 
et Garrett. I think he does some 
al writing for THE SATURDAY 
ING Post. I dident know before that 


Post ever sent men anywhere. I 
4 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


thought their stuff was just sent in by local 
Corespondents. I don’t see how they could 
hardly afford to pay much, for it can’t 
make much. They only get a nickel for it 
and it looks like there was that much paper 
in it. ‘Course it picks up a little outside 
advertising, to get your mind off the read- 
ing, but that can’t bring ’em in much. But 
he was traveling first class. 

Then the day I left New York I met this 
fellow Issac Moccasin, or Marcosin, or 
something like that. He works for that 
Post outfit too. He gave mea lot of letters 
to prominent men who he had not inter- 
viewed, and said they were still good friends 
of his. He spoke about you. I don’t know 
how the name come up, in some round- 
about way. He said he had interviewed 
about everybody, so maby that is how your 
name come up. He seemed very enthusi- 
astic about getting me to go to Russia. He 
said he could get mein there; said they had 
been trying to get him back in there. He 
said he wasent doing anything now; said 
there was no one big enough to interview. 
I suggested that he just sit around and wait 
till the football season opened and write 
again about College Professors’ salaries. 

Well, Captain Hartley and I brought the 
Leviathan over to Southampton almost 
alone. Outside of some tugs that helped 
us dock and some men that helped unload 
and some busses and a train and some auto- 
mobiles to take you to London, why, every- 
body in England was on strike. 

I dident go ashore till the next morn- 
ing, and the American Express Co. had 
heard that I was doing some work for you 
and that my mission was official, so they 
had a big closed car there for me and my 
son, who is traveling as my Interpreter in 
England. 

It’s about 80 miles through the most 
beautiful Country you ever saw up to 
London; every field planted and plowed 
and raising something. And by the way 
there is no Farm relief problem over here. 
This is only a suggestion and I doubt if it 
could be carried out, but I think some work 
on those Farms over home wouldent be a 
bad solution to their problem. These 
fellows looked like they had solved their 
Farm problems by working on them. I 
won’t be certain, but I think that’s it. 

You see, they have figured out the Jim- 
son weeds and Cockleburs and Sunflowers 
and all kinds of weeds take up as much 
room and as much nourishment out of the 
ground as wheat or oats do, so they just 
don’t raise them. They will pull ’em out 
with their hands if they have too. The 
trouble with our farmers is that they raise 
too much things they can’t seil. These 
only raise what they plant there to raise. 
But they ought to raise more over here; 
they have more time. They don’t drive too 
town till they drive in to sell something. 
Gloria Swanson proving that virtue will 
triumph in the end is taken as a matter of 
fact. They don’t have to go every night to 
see it proved. Leaving the field and going 
to a Lions’ Luncheon is another thing they 
have never figured as an actual farmers’ 
accomplishment toward less weeds and 
more Porridge. 

Just imagine! I was in a Farmer’s house 
here and he and his family had a Book in- 
stead of a Radio. These are just little sug- 
gestions that might not be amiss to you 
every morning when the Farm relief Asso- 
ciations wakes you up. Of course one thing 
that makes for economy over here that you 
have to reckon with over there is the Gar- 


age question. Their car and their wagon | 


here is generally under the same shed, even 
if it’s only big enough to hold one. 

All along the road there was Soldiers and 
Armored Trucks. I thought at first on ac- 
count of me being on unofficial business 
that I was being convoyed. But they had 
been put there to keep order. So the 
strikers and the Soldiers were all sitting 
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A fine looking, light weight shoe 
with hugtite ankle and non-slip- 
ping heel. Airy and longer wearing 
because Skeleton Lined. Made ona 
combination last that givesa snug fit 
The HuDson—Style M-207 
Booklet ‘‘Styles of the Times’’ on Request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers » CHICAGO 
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CLAMP ON 
A PATCH 


_ AN 


3 MINUTE 


D LIGHT 
_ THE FUEL 


— 


Why It Makes Puncture Repairs Permanent 


The Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit 


is the secret. It’s a little tin pan 
5 ER 


full of prepared solid 
fuel (shown at 
left) that gives 
just enough 
heat to VULCANIZE the raw 
rubber patch, (shown at right on 
bottom of pan) firmly ====a 
to the tube. It 
is all in one 
piece, like a car- 
tridge fora gun. The patch is cut 
to fit—no cement is used because 
it vulcanizes to the tube. 


To make a repair, you clamp one 


of these little tin pans over the 
WE Fa 


puncture with the 
Shaler Clamp, fur- 
nished with each 
outfit, and light the 
fuel. In five minutes 
take off the pan and throw it 
away. That’s all. The repair is 
part of the tube because it is heat- 
welded (vulcanized), Wass 

Buy the Complete Outfit are 


in this little box 
for only $1.50 wher- @ 
ever auto supplies are 
sold. Slightly higherin 
Canada and far West. 


Nearly five million motorists will tell you that they carry the 
Shaler outfit to use when the spare is flat and the last tube is punc- 
tured—not because they like to fix punctures, but because it is the 
easy, quick way of making permanent repairs in an emergency. 


C. A. SHALER CO. - - 


WAUPUN, WIS., U. S. 


Branch Factories : Beeston, England, and Montreal 
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Look for MONOGRAM Radiator Caps on 
the well dressed cars that pass. They are the 
preference of discriminating motorists who [7 
value the individual touch that MONOGRAM jf = 
: Caps give the car. MONOGRAM Radiator \y~ 
ms Caps protect both themselves and tempera- 
ture meter from theft and injury, and insure 


THE SATURDAY 


‘much easier radiator filling. 
‘ YOUR INITIAL ACROSS ITS FACE 


(Gives the individual touch) 
Prices range from $4.00 for the Standard Junior 


model to $10.00 for the Royal Onyx Senior model. 
Write for literature describing MONOGRAM Radiator Caps 


This is ad No. 3 


of a series showing ~ 
MONOGRAM is 
Caps on well- is 

known cars ~ 


and MONOGRAM Onyx Gear Shift Balls 


THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 
600 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 


Take a Tip from Him— 
He Found it Easy to Earn 


The Curtis 

Publishing Company 
412 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested in your extra- 
money offer. 


Clip and Mail 
This Coupon — 


Name- in 


Street 


City 


Extra Dollars 


HE other day Mr. William Goodman of 
Canada said, “I never knew there were so 
many extra dollars to be picked up so easily 
until I started handling Curtis publications. 
They are easy to sell. 
“Anyone who has not yet tried this money- 
making plan and who wants some extra cash, 
should wait no longer to get busy.” 


$25.00 for Spare Time 


Mr. Goodman, who is building up a savings 
fund, believes in practising what he preaches, 
for during his spare half hours, noons and eve- 
nings, he earns $25.00 or more extra every 
month in the year. 


You, too, Can’Earn! 

Like Mr. Goodman, you, too, can use the 
small scraps of time you probably throw away 
to earn extra money. We'll furnish all the 
equipment and supplies you'll need, together 
with codperation and instruction. Write today 
for our big money offer. 


Bes __ Age 


State. 
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around chatting and having Lunch to- 
gether. Mind you, there was five million 
men out on strike out of a total Population 
of fifty million. We drove clear into Lon- 
don and never saw one bit of excitement. 
Everything that is running is only about 
at one 5th of its regular strength. Not a 
Newspaper. Just a little double sheet that 
looked like it had been printed on a Type- 
writer. Looked about like the Congres- 
sional Record on a day when they retire 
early. 
London, May 12, 1926. 

When I’d been in London a while I 
said to myself, I got to do or see some- 
thing or I will bust. I says I will go into 
the House of Commons—or Parliament, 
rather. I have seen it now and I prefer 
calling it the House of Commons. Well, as 
I say, I had a terrible lot of letters from 
everybody but you, and you know one of 
the beautiful parts of our friendship and 
understanding with each other is that we 
seem to know without all the ordinary con- 
nection that others would have. But it’s 
just perfect codrdination between us. 

I started to see about getting into this 
House of Commons, and after getting into 
association with even the head of the Asso- 
ciated Press, he said, ‘‘ Why, Lord, I can’t 
get in there myself!’’ So I was advised to 
go to the foreign Press office to a Sir 
Somebody-or-other. Well, I sent in my 
name and the fellow come back and said, 
“He will see you presently.”” I then waited 
about an hour. 

When Sir finally come out, I said ‘Strike 
is on here, ain’t it?’’ Well, that one was 
lost on the Sir, and I had thought it was 
pretty good. It was the best one I could 
think of in a hour’s time. Well, he took me 
over to another man and I showed him my 
Press credentials, where I was writing for 
the Claremore Progress, of Claremore, 
Oklahoma. The minute they saw that they 
not only gave me the pass but asked all 
about Claremore; said they hadalways 
been interested in the marvelous develop- 
ment of the town, and that it had often 
been suggested that they send men from 
London to study our method of running 
the town. 

You see, I knew I would have wait and 
delay with this first man when I found out 
he was a Sir. Now afterwards I mixed with 
Lords and even the Prince, but these Sirs 
are the toughest birds there are to get to. 
You see, Sir is about the lowest form of 
Title there is. It’s the Ford of Titles, it’s 
just like it is over home—if you want 
anybody, find the owner. Be leery of 
Secretaries and Vice Presidents of Business 
concerns. They are like the Sirs. It’s their 
first importance. I can go talk to Henry 
Ford, but I would hate to have to do it 
through his Secretary. 

Well, after I got my pass I started in to 
try and get in the Gallery. Say, I wish you 
could see the amount of Policemen and 
people that had to Vesay that document. I 
just thought shades of Jim Preston in our 
Press Gallery in the Senate. Why, he has 
to go out and draft fellows to go in and 
listen to our gang. A pass? Why, over 
home we will give you a meal if you will go 
in and listen. And as for Policemen, there 
is only one on duty in that whole end of 
Washington. If you are going to have a lot 
of Policemen around, how are the Bootleg- 
gers going to get in—without splitting? 

I just said to myself, this Commons bet- 
ter be good after I have wasted this day on 
it and ain’t it yet. If there was five million 
men on strike, there was five million others 
working, trying to keep you out of the 
house of Commons. The last guy had a 
dress suit on at 2:30 in the afternoon, and 
I had always been led to believe that Eng- 
lishmen knew how to dress. I thought my 
goodness if he has a dress suit on now, I 
guess if they hold a night session he will 
have on Pajamas. He planted me in what 
was known as the Foreign Press depart- 
ment. It was a good seat to see anything, 
if there had been anything to see. 

Well, they met, and a man who was just 
engaged for that business prayed. He 
seemed to be pretty well posted just on 
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about what the needs and wants of th 
British Empire were. He incidentally me 
tioned the King more than he did the sy 
jects. That struck me as kinder o¢ 
because from what I had seen of the Ki 
and the house he was living in, and what 
had seen of the subjects, I thought tt 
King was doing pretty well, and dider 
particularily need any help. At least, to} 
fair, I thought the Subjects should hay 
had an even break. 7 | 
But I am not one to go around criticizir 
anything connected with religion. If yc 
knew enough to keep out of the Klan figh 
I certainly ought to know enough to n 
mix up in any of England’s religious prayer 
I am not the fellow to go to a Country a 
then start criticizing it from our angle ; 
home. You have to look at a thir 
through their eyes to be fair. = | 

Now over in the House of Lords it 

different. They have an outsider com 
there every day and pray for them. 0 
man couldent do enough praying for ther 
But it can’t just be the ordinary Preaehe 
He must be an Archibishop. You have 
have had a lot of praying experience 
know just what their wants and needs 
The day I was in their Joint, why Arel 
bishop of Canteburry prayed for them. 
was at a particularily momentous time a) 
they needed some mighty pretty prayir 
so they called in the best there is in all 
England. And the funny part about it 
any of you nonbelievers is that in 
more days the strike was settled. Sol: 
going to suggest him for the Demoer: 
just before the next election. They cor 
bring him over on some other mission s 
wouldent just look too obvious. Th 
could make this Democratic want praj 
kinder look like a side line. The only thi 
is if he enumerated all the Democrats’ nee 
he would be kept out of London too lo 

But it’s not of the House of Lords tha 
am talking to you now; it is of the He 
of Commons. Well, this Commons di 
lose any time about getting down to 1 
strike. If it had been over home an¢ 
strike had been on all over the Count 
they would have met and argued Prohi 
tion. Finally Lloyd George got up. 
belongs to what is called the Liberal Par 
whose standing is now about what | 
Populist Party is in America. I shoy 
glad to be there and hear him. Hey 
criticizing the Paper. 5 

You see, when the strike started, ' 
Government put out this one little pay 
This Archibishop of Canteburry had 
fered a means of settling the strike, but 
paper dident use it. The Governm 
dident want to make any surrender of : 
kind. Well, the Union Party on the ot 
side—they are what the Republicans : 
if they all stuck together over home 
got to hooting and riding Lloyd Geo 
Well, that dident seem hardly right to) 
Here was a man that had brought # 
through the most critical times in 1 
History as Prime Minister, and nowt 
rode him just because he happened to 
generate into a common Member of Ps 
ment—M. P.—that’s about like you, . 
Coolidge, being in Congress after you 
been all these years in the White Ho 

Now, as I say, I dident like that. T 
was the only thing I saw in the Englisht 
I dident like. The man felt bad enougl 
having to belong to the house of Comm: 
much less them trying to rub it in on} 
Just picture yourself sitting up there 
tween Blanton and Upshaw and yi 
realize about how I felt about Lloyd 
that afternoon. And, say, wait a m 
He dident like it either. He was t 
and somebody’ hollered out, “‘ What Pi 
are you doing this talk for?” You 
there is also a Labor Party in there, 
who were in favor of the strike, 
they wasent doing anything themse 
five million more men joining the 
mean anything. 

Lloyd George said, ‘I am doing it fo 
party. I am doing it as a British Gi 
and I think I have done enough fo! 
Country to command some respect. » 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Dy elcomed 


—tor a reason 


Even before the new Keystone Standard Watch 
was announced four months ago, thousands had 
found it out. They were immediately attracted 
by its distinction. They knew that the name 
| Keystone is always a reliable assurance of excel- 
lent timekeeping qualities. Le Portage soapy 


in the famous Jas. Boss 14K 


15-jewel Keystone Standard; 

Victory white or green rolled 

plate case of beautiful design; 
attractive gift box; $15 


white or green gold filled 


And then they found all this to be available at a eso elbos 85 


far lower range of prices than their impression of the 
new Keystone Standard had led them to expect. 


A distinctly new value in watches is estab- 
lished; a gladly welcomed value because of its 
consideration of the many other demands on 
| today’s hard-worked check book; a value that is 
creating a large buying response. 
See the full range of Keystone Standard 
__ Watches at your jewelet’s: $8.25 to $13.50 in the 
7-jewel movement; $13.50 to $25 in the 15-jewel 
movement; cased to excite your admiration, and 
__ to justify your pride of possession. 


See this new value, for yourself, today. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO. 
{ Established 1853 
Riverside, New Jersey 


7-jewel Keystone Standard; 
Victory white or green rolled 
plate case; rich brocade dial; 
attractive gift box; $12.50 


} 
7-jewel Keystone Stand- 
ard; handsomely design- 


\EYSTONE _ 


| Standard | oe a 


7-jewel Keystone Standard; 
plain, sturdy nickel case of 
excellent proportions; satin 
finish metal dial; $8.75 


JEWELERS 


The public interest in Key- 

stone Standard Watches is 

growing very rapidly. If you 

are not now supplied with a 

representative showing, write 
to us today. 


Many of the leading jewelers 
are showing Keystone Stand- 
ard Watches im their win- 
dows on this display, 
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é ih me ON under every driving condition. Its utility o 
os 7) eee \ | this score is not a matter of weeks or months, | 


en apie BOYCE MOTO METER is dependabl: 
: : 
: 
; 
: 


Te |e Avec \ \Vae lastsforever. Its warning signal is unmistakabk, 
spices Ae _e lood shady hail 
ecg | Prt ane oS It gives you a sense of security that no oth 


f 


® \GPERATE BELOW LINE DF TEMPERATURE 


instrument can. 8,000,000 drivers depend upo 
it to warn them in time to prevent expensi 
damage from overheated motors. It register 
directly in the driver’s line of vision —on th 
radiator cap. If your eyes are on the road aheal 
— where they should be—you cannot avoil 
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eee 


be confused with the other instruments on 


crowded dashboard. 


vy x 7 vy 7%: y | 
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Universal Model—$7.50 


Manufacturers protecting their cars use Boye 
NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- i Moto Meters as regular equipment. To meeti 
board or steering column installation, Chowan anes § world-wide demand, the Boyce Moto Meter 3 
aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you } 


con obtain itn a genuine Boye Moto Met. "made in America and in five foreign countrie, 


«gee 


Everywhere dealers 
Boyce Moto Meters for ey 
type of car—in vari 
designs — $3.50 to $1 


o) 


i: 
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THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name ‘Moto Meter!’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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‘(Continued from Page 158) 
, Boss, he knocked ’em for a voting 
ith that. They listened to him till 
yrough. You see, it was just like it 
home. It was sucha novelty to hear 
) be for his Country instead of his 
that it was a novelty. Lloyd George 
.d some of the old-time fire that they 
ed to make ’em all bring sticks out of 
‘ater for him. He just let ’em know 
e knew it was almost a disgrace to be 
»e with them in Parliament, but that 
eryed something better anyway. 
|, about this time up in the Gallery a 
of young Guys come climbing over 
ody, stepping over seats, and planted 
slyes right down in the middle of the 
‘ow. I thought, ‘My Lord, is Yale 
out?” Finally everybody was cran- 
ir neck to see, and these two turned 
jk to each other, and who do you 
me of them was? Not a soul that 
ited to anything but the Prince of 
I thought, shades of Long Island 
| sleep all summer, if that ain’t the 
mself! He was about three or four 
. front of me. 
jto make sure that it wasent my eye- 
}1d not the lack of Prohibition, I said 
)2one sitting in close proximity—that 
jiotfar away, in English—‘‘ Who’sthe 
iths that havejust crashed thegate?”’ 
nswered me out loud, but pitied me 
lly: “That’s the Prince of Wales.” 
( asked, for when ignorance gets 
it has no bounds, ‘‘ Who’s the Boy 
(vith him?” | 
it’s the Duke of York.” 
il, “Ts that all it is? I thought they 
‘ticular over here in England who 
kA run around with.” 
i all I got for that gag was a hard 
felt like hurdling right over these 
‘7s and asking the Prince if he ever 
iered a Country called Americano 
brte. Then I happened to think of 
je Policemen, and, having just seen 
iver of London and where they be- 
‘people that just tipped their hat at 
i angle to a King, I said to myself, 
_ be calm or the Follies will lose one 
* annual annoyances.”’ I wasent 
if{him. I knew he would be all right. 
lave seen Guys get practically ex- 
ited before someone is able to 


i 


.Ifinally got my eyes off the Prince 
Minston Churchill was answering 
reorge. It seems that he is what 
‘the Home Secretary and was re- 
e for this little E-flat Pamphlet 
‘Government had been putting out 
ie humorous name of a Newspaper. 
hnined to Lloyd George that it was 
td, as some connected with the 
1d never been in a Newspaper office 
¢and some Laborite hollered out, 
ling the Editor.” That was what I 
lall a real Nifty, and, say, it went 
‘ch a bang. Any time you think 
iglish haven’t any humor you are 
| You see, Winston was the Editor, 
: kinder halted him a few seconds. 
ice laughed. Even you would have 
t.ugh at that, Mr. President. 
iy somebody with no reputation got 
Hig a speech and it was just like over 
‘werybody walked out. The Prince 
) st I thought there was a dance an- 
\ Somewhere. Well, down among 
| a was one lone woman, the 
) ever to sit in this great body of 
rs. And here she was American 
Raised. There she sit in the 
st little black dress with just a 
about the collar. I saw her 
«ote and in a few minutes I saw her 
e of our Gallery and was handing 
along the front row and it was for 


en I saw that happen I thought 
what could be between those two. 
h older and a married woman 
amily. Then that reminded 
Ming. I had among all my grip- 
Ss one from Mrs. Astor’s Sister 
/ther-in-law in New York, Mrs. 
ma Gibson. You know, they were 
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the famous Langhorne Sisters of Virginia, 
all beautiful and accomplished. Well, they 
all did wonderful in marrige. Even the one 
that married Charles Dana Gibson dident 
do so bad at that. He has more humor and 
more money than any Artist that ever drew 
a Picture. And Mrs. Gibson, I remember 
the last time I saw her I tried to assist her 
at a big Luncheon to try and get people to 
adopt more babies. The Luncheon was a 
failure as far as I was concerned. I offered 
three little heathen if anyone would take 
them, and dident get rid of a one of them. 
You can always get rid of children easier if 
the people don’t know who the Parents are 
better than if they do. 

I went down below and sent this letter in 
to Mrs. Astor. That took one hour and a 
half and 1 pound, 3 shillings and 6 pence. 
But the letter was so informal and it was 
written as though you really wanted the 
people that you were introducing to meet. 
Say, she come a-bursting down one of those 
old stately halls of Jurisprudence and made 
me feel like my seasickness had not been in 
vain. 

She heard me talk, and the first word was, 
“Boy, where did you get that Nigger dia- 
lect? It sho sounds like home to me.” 

Well, she was no more Lady Astor—or 
what her title really is isVicountess—that’s 
better than a Lady—she was just Mrs. 
Astor to me, and she would be to any Amer- 
ican that ever met her. My goodness, what 
a relief to meet somebody that was natural 
and just themselves again! She had a posi- 
tion, but she dident feel called upon to up- 
hold it every minute. She seemed to think 
that it would get along without her defend- 
ing it every second. Some Lady was there 
dragging her off to talk to a big bunch of 
Sailors. She said, ‘‘Come on with me. You 
ain’t doing anything.” Well, she certainly 
had it right—I wasent doing anything, es- 
pecially if she wanted anything done. On 
the way down, she said, “I don’t know 
what to do for these boys. Say, can’t you 
say something to them? Can you talk to 
people?” 

So you see I had no reputation that had 
preceded me. She was nice to me just be- 
cause I was an American. She might even 
have took me fora Senator. She is just that 
nice that she would be liable to treat one of 
them civilly. 

I said, ‘‘Anything to please you. I will 
try and speak a few words in public, al- 
though I may faint.” 

Well, say, I am not kidding you. I hada 
tough time following her on that program. 
She kidded the boys and told ’em jokes and 
she was a riot with them. She dident have 
to go to England to get in Politics. She 
could have stayed right in Virginia and 
Carter Glass would have been running his 
Newspaper in Lynchburg, for she would 
have been the Senioress Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. What a team 
her and Alice Longworth are when it comes 
really to savying politics. 

Well, I unlimbered a lot of old Sailor 
jokes. All I had to do was to change them 
from the American to the English Navy, 
which dident take any great amount of in- 
telligence. Well, the boys were great, and 
if I had gone that good in some of my 
Lecture Towns this last year I might have 
got a return date. Well, then nothing 

would do but I must tell Members of Par- 
liament and a lot of her friends all these 
Political wheezes. So later on I want to tell 


you what all happened in the next few days. 

The Prince phoned me—that is, his 
Equery, Gen Trotter, did—and asked me 
over to his place, York House, and I want 
to tell you about all he asked about over 
home. He wanted to know how you were, 
Mr. President, and I want to tell you also 
how these English people acted through all 
this trouble. Honest you wouldent think a 
people could be so cool. From the time it 
started to the time I ended it, as per your 
instructions, there was not a shot fired. 
Think of that! 

Say, I would have liked to brought 10 
Chicago Taxi Drivers over here and showed 
them astrike! London would have thought 
the late war was on again. They area great 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 


The Nerves of a Nation 


THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a praphetic vision of places and 
houses and factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 


The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 iniles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of .this cable construction. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED 


BELL 


ComPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


The real way 


fo serve a 


steak- 


Spread Gul- 
den’s ona 
juicy steak. 
Then you’ll 
know what 
delicious 
flavor Gulden’s 
gives to hot 
meats. 


GULDENS 


MUSTARD 


fared to use 
GULDEN'S 
Mustard 


Then tear. ne out and mail me at once for all the 
details to Box 1624, % The Saturday Evening Post, 
426 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Send for 
FREE copy of | 


MEDART 
CATALOGUE 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 

‘J equipping playgrounds 
—illustrates a large 
variety of swings, see- 
saws, slides, giant 
strides, merry-go- 
rounds, etc., for school 
and community play- 
grounds. 


Let the Children Play 
Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 
tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 


needed. In Your Back Yard i 


a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your own 

children a private playground at small cost. 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 3505 De Kalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 

Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog 


Qu aee 


ing Money? 
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What Money Making Plan 
Could be Better for You? 


We furnish: 


A complete initial outfit 
immediate profitable 
without charge. 


ie 
jp 


without cost to you. 


lets on just how to suc- 
ceedand,eachmonth, 
a sales magazine devoted 
to tested money-bringing 
plans, without charge. 
Personal codperation in 
correspondence of trained 
sales directors. 


work, 


All the supplies and equip- 
ment you need, at all times, 


A series of illuminating book- 


for 


You furnish: 


Only a few hours of your 
spare time when conven- 
lent. 


No Investment 
No Experience Needed 


Earn cash profits from the first day in a perma- 


nent ever-expanding business. 


Like other sub- 


scription representatives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 


Gentleman, you may make as much as 


$25.00 a Week EXTRA 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
425 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How might I start a local business of my own? 


Name Age 
Street 
City State 
9 free book for 
I ’ payentore reer 
ing largest de- 
| served profits. Established 1869. Write % 
LACEY & LACEY, 774 F St., Washington, D.C. 


The Original 


| FOUN TAIN PEN 


S Oonumissions Paid Daily 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weeklyinsparetime.Full time peoplecanearn 


i nf Earned $90 in a nas 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 

# demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 

§ fessional people. For full details and i a ete AS 

‘ ADDRESS DEPT. A 
‘The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 2ist,St., . Chicago 


Oger WANTED. Make from $4 to $6 on each sale. 
OF All-wool made to measure clothes at $25. Write at once to 
HOMELAND TAILORINGCO. Inc. (Dept. 35) 
218 to 220 E, Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


CLARK’S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


JAN. 29 MEDITERRANEAN, $600 UP: JAN. 19 
ROUND THE WORLD, $1250 UP. SPECIALLY 
CHARTERED STEAMERS. REASONABLE RATES 
INCLUDE HOTELS, GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


NAIL CLIPPERS 
A Real Time-Saver 


when dressing in the morning or evening— 
the instant manicure. The Gem trims, files 
and cleans nails easily and quickly. 50c at 
drug and cutlery stores. Gem Jr. 35c 
everywhere, or sent postpaid by 


*THEH.C.COOKCO.,Ansonia,Conn. 


people in a crisis, these English. It would 
have been worth for an ad all the strike 
cost them if the rest of the world could have 
been there and seen it. There was no such 
thing as a strike breaker as we know them. 
Everybody just pitched in and carried on 
the work. Every private car going along 
was at your disposal if you were going some 
place, at no cost at all. 

Colleges like Oxford and Cambridge 
turned out and they did police duty or run 
engines on the railroads or drove busses. I 
think even the Lords took up some useful 
occupation. And here to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was the greatest thing of all: Nota 
striker ever did a thing to interfere with 
any of them even if they were trying to do 
the strikers’ old jobs. 

The House of Commons and the Amer- 
icans there were the only unruly ones. They 
are rude in the Commons. They holler at 
each other and interrupt and yell. That’s 
the only ungentlemanly conduct I saw in 
all England during the strike. Oh, yes, and 
the house of Lords. I will have to tell you 
about that later. They dident even know 
the strike was on at all, it was so far re- 
moved from them. When it was over, there 
was no jubilation or hollering. It was just 
as quiet and calm as it had been during it. 
I was in the House of Parliament when the 
Premier announced that it had been settled. 

You know, along with this business of 
settling everything over here, I have to 
have some recreation, so I am going out 
and see something. There is a lot of won- 
derful new Shows here—Is Zat So? which 
by the way is a riot; No, No, Nanette, 
Mercenary Mary, Kid Boots, Student 
Prince, Lady Be Good. I just wish we had 
Abie’s Irish Rose here to make me feel 
perfectly at home. They say there is one of 
those Companies of it coming over here 
next year just as soon as their run is over at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Paul Whiteman is over, and so is Fritz 
Kreisler. Funny to have two fiddle players 
here at once, ain’t it? But that is just the 
way they do things. Even run their traffic 
the wrong way. No wonder they are always 
having trouble. Look at us! We can’t run 
ours and we make ’em turn out for each 
other the right way. 


There is only one way they could ever 


have made this strike a success from a trans- 
portation standpoint and that is if they had 
just Punctured the Bicycles. That would 
have stopped traffic dead. 


COPYRIGHT BY THE JONES PHOTO COMPANY 
Lake Quiniault, Grays Harbor 
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Havent heard from you after cablin 
Collect about stopping strike. Where 
go for the next bit of work? Polandh 
a home-talent war on. Will I go sti 0) 
or just let ’em wear themselvs out? | 
Paderwriski played the Piano w 
saw burned. 

Well, I will stop. If this seems 
tiresome and nonsensical to you, why 
mind reading it. Just introduce | 
Congress as a Bill and they will p 

Your devoted servai 
Cou. WILLIAM R 


P.S. If you help the Farmer, r 1 
what I tell you. Be careful at w 
pense you help him at. i 


London, May] 
My Dear President: Say, I told 
about you over here. During all 
and no excitement, everybody aske 
“How would you Americans take | 
were happening over there?” 

So I just told them: ‘‘We wouldk 
been cookoo and crazy and shootin! 
rioting, and everybody up in th i 
but one man. He would have 
like your House of Lords. He m 
few days ask, ‘Is the strike o 
But he would have been the sole i 
that would have not turned a hair, 

Then they all would ask, “‘ Who 
remarkable man that you speak of: 

I remarked, “‘ Calvin Coolidge.” 

I wish you had been there. It 
your kind of stuff. Oh, yes, I me 
ten, our Ambassador, at a Dinner 
Mrs. Astor’s. Sat next to him. I 
you later and in more confidenti 
just how he is making out over her 
think there is any need for a chang 
here now. If Kellogg should decide 
out, I think this fellow would be the: 
put in there. You know, we have 
used this court of St. James’s as a ki 
springboard to dive from into the Se 
of Stateship, and from there to obliy 
am watching him, and believe I 
Borah to O.K. him when the time 

Well, as I said before, I must hay 
pleasure along with all my busine 
confinement. I will go and see if | 
Bridge is falling down. I have heard 
where that it was. 


P.S. Watch the farmers. Th 
tricky. Yours as aN 


County, Washington 


ae 
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MeEANS 


longer lite here : 


VERY business man will recognize this 

fact: that the character of a finished 

product depends largely on the character 
of the raw materials used. 


The manufacture of Graton & Knight 
leather belting is based on that principle. 


Eleven grades of hides are offered to 
belting manufacturers. Only two of these 
are equal to the exacting specifications 
laid down by Graton & Knight. Their 
cost per pound averages from 334% to 
45% higher. But they are the most uni- 
form, the most skillfully removed, the 
strongest fibered hides that can be bought. 


They make the best belting leather; 
belting leather that has the capacity for 
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long life. And that’s what you, the user of 
power belting, are most vitally interested 
in when you belt the drives in your plant. 


Graton & Knight leather belting is the 
product ofa controlled process, every step 
of which, from the purchase of the hide 
to the selection of the right belt for the 
tight drive, is governed by chemical and 
engineering exactness. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last 


longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MAssSACHUSETTS 
“Branch Offices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


‘Che “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” contains 170 pages of useful informacion about belting, how to 
use it, take care of it, and make it deliver the most for ‘your money. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 
Flat Belt. Round Belt. 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather. 
“V” Belt Drives. Comb- 
er and Gill Box Aprons. 
Leather Cups & Crimps. 


Leather Straps. Curried 
Leather. Rub Aprons, 
Spartan Sole Leather. 
Oak Sole Leather. Soles. 
Counters. Welting. 


Graton & Knicut Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Send me a copy of ‘‘STanpaRDIzED BELTING MANUAL” 


Name — 


Company. st 


Place 


Prices, quality for quality,5 to 10% lower than the field 
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The Country Gentleman 
carries more advertising 
lineage than the next 


THREE national farm 
papers together! 


HERE IS THE 
RECORD FOR MAY“ 


The Country Gentleman 64,158 


2nd Farm Paper, .» #5.) 2 25,955 
3rd Farm Papers © 21,117 
4th Farm Paper. . . . 15,794 
Es ——...62,466 
Sth.tatm Paper’. .. .. +) 15,577 
6th Farm Panesi- OL 


A page by page examination of the 
editorial content and the physical 
make-up of The Country Gentleman 
will make it very clear just why The 
Country Gentleman is the choice of 
so great a number of the leading 
advertisers of the country. 


*This statement was prepared before figures of Advertising 
Record Company were available. Some slight differences 
therefore may appear from this statement. 


“euntry Gentleman 


The Modern Farm Paper 


More than 1,200,000 a month 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 


Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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's Pyorrhea Being 


HE RESULT of the Life Extension Insti- 

tute’s recent examination of nearly 17,000 

of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

pany’s policy holders seems to indicate that a 

_ great many people are needlessly alarmed about 
the fate of their teeth. 


~ Only Z in every 20 had pyorrhea—only 5.7% 
_ between the ages of 35 and 44; only 7.1% be- 
tween 45 and 54; only 7.4% past 54. 


Such statistics are all against pyorrhea-panic. 


And the recent announcement of eminent 
authorities at Johns Hopkins University shows 
that the actual cause of tooth decay is not posi- 
tively known. That is another reason for keeping 
the mind free from the confusion of conflicting 
and misleading claims regarding the care and 
preservation of the teeth. 


Instead of worrying—instead of guessing—do 


ver-Emphasized? 


these two sensible things: —Go to your dentist 
regularly twice a year. And regularly twice a 
day clean your teeth with a dentifrice that you 
can trust—and that your dentist can recommend 


—DR. LYON’S. 


Your dentist knows that its ingredients are safe- 
ly pure, safely fine, safely non-medicated, and 
scientifically blended to insure the best results. 


DR. LYON’S 1s a constant benefit— never a 


menace to any member of the household. 


A background of 60 years of never-failing 
dental safety is DR. LYON’S challenge to your 
common sense. It is the best dentifrice for all 
purposes for which a dentifrice is legitimately 
intended. 


Since nature endows the human mouth with 
only one set of permanent teeth, no dentifrice 
but the best is good enough for them. 


Sixty Years of Dr. Lyon’s 


1866—1926 


i 


eS 


Zz 
= 
= 


‘Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special 
10c. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is 
now on sale at the leading 5-and-10c. stores. 


or Stxty YeEARs the makers of Dr. Lyon’s 

Tooth Powder have believed that the purpose 

of a dentifrice is to encourage the regular daily 
brushing of the teeth. This removes fermenting 
food particles. It stimulates the gums. The denti- 
frice should provide only the necessary cleaning 
qualities to remove the sticky coating from the teeth 
without injuring the enamel. 


For sixty years the pleasing wintergreen flavor in 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder has made new friends 
and held old ones to the habit of daily brushing. 


For sixty years the fine ingredients in Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder have cleaned the teeth without in- 
jury to the enamel or any part of the mouth. 


For sixty years there has been a steady proces- 
sion. of other new dentifrices with extravagant 
claims or doubtful ingredients, which have enjoyed 
a brief popularity and then gone. 


For sixty years Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder has 
been manufactured and sold by the succeeding 
generations of one family. 


Established in 1866 by 
Dey yon, |), 21), S. 
Manufactured in 1926 by 
I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
If you are confused about the care of your teeth, 
your dentist will corroborate the verdict of sixty 
years. 


Dr. Lyon's 


TOOTH POWDER and DENTAL CREAM 
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THE SATURDAY 


RAZORS 


seem sharper 


~-because WILLIAMS lather 


soaks the beard SOFT 


EXT time you shave, try 


this: Squeeze a bit of 


Williams Shaving Cream on your 
brush. Then whisk up the quick, 
rich lather on your face. Use lots 
of water. Williams lather will 
hold an astonishing amount of it. 


Notice the difference—the 
blade just seems to glide along! 


Why is this? 


Simply because Williams is 
made to do its job right. First, the 
bulky lather of this pure, un- 
colored shaving cream gently lifts 
the oil film from the bristles. Then 
the abundant moisture with 
which Williams is saturated, 
drenches the beard— 
soaks it so soft that 
the razor cuts clean— 


Williams lather bulks big 
and holds its bulk. You 
will notice that it soaks 
up a lot of water and 
keeps its moisture 


Hinge-Cap 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 47-B. 


/ - / The tube Preeretiiittity 
' lig MS) Festi 


just glides through the whiskers 
—that’s why there’s no “pull.” 


While you are shaving, 
Williams lubricates the skin. 
Afterwards it leaves the face glove- 
smooth; makes it feel as if an ex- 
pert barber had massaged it. Can 
you wonder that every day new 
thousands of men are turning to 
Williams for better shaves? 


When you buy Williams, get 
the double-size tube. It costs 50c 
and holds twice as much as the 
regular large-size tube at 35c. 


We want you to try Williams 

Shaving Cream for a week 
Free. Send the coupon, 
or a postcard, today 
for free trial tube. 


CAREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 47-B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream 


(Trial size has no Hinge-Cap). 


S. E. P. 7-17-26 
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he Poets’ 


Could let black locust spring and ferti 
Let wild grass bind the red and barren. 
And sassafras spread its light thin 
leaves, 
And crimson sumac tempt the acid out 
To blazon forth in bronze and duskier fh 


The Exodus 


OW in the long and sunny afternoons, 
There comes no more my neighbor’s 
pleasant voice 
Urging his team on level lowlands, set 
With young tobacco spreading palely green; 
Or from the sea of waving corn there rings 
No more a boy’s wild yodel or halloo; 
And mellow on the hot sweet air of June, ; ele 
No more the farm bell clangs a welcome call That calls my neighbors to the cities 
Tuned to the bird songs and the beat of wings. All day the roar of wheel and dynam 
These all are gone. Though I should listen Surrounds themwhere they toil at press 
long, The blaze of hard white light upon t 
I shall not hear them up and down the land. They bore or grind or shape to perfec 
My neighbor’s house is dark and all forlorn, They have no leisure for long thoughis, 


His fields are idle and his cattle sold. PF Bie must move as move the brig 
chines; 


I never dreamed the summer nights could be For skill means money, and for wage, 
So silent and so lonely. Katydids Have sold their birthright for the im 
Have not begun to chirrup, and the owls need. 
Are quiet in the great moon-haunted wood. And they must lose concern for imm 
For early, always as the stars came out, For land that yields no longer daily bre 
My neighbors’ lights came flashing onthe dusk; pd: 3 ’ 
And laughter drifted through the open doors, Some day their children’s children may re 
And sounds of voices calling warm good-bys, Then lights again will flash from ] 
And children singing in the moonlit yards ; farm; : ae ; 
The low of cattle lying in the lots The summer night will ring with echoes’ 
Answered by a horse’s far-off neigh, Voices will call belated cattle home, 
Then clip-clop of the hoofs in pasture fields And all the happy sounds of farm life 
And barking of a collie miles away. ‘The thresher’s hum upon the yellow q 
The clank of mills where orchard 
For we have taken the largess of the land wave; 
With no regard for Nature’s reckoning; The scent of pomace and the buzz of bee 
And we have reaped and gathered where we But we who stayed and would not lean 
would, land, 
Till now they say the land has grown so thin Who long had loved and long re 
Wheat will not grow, nor clover bloom, nor corn The years held of that past and gol 
Yield more than one small nubbin to the stalk. We shall not know—who have so 
True, by long years of patient planting, we dust! —Mary Lanier Ma 


This alchemy of Nature is so slow, 
And we have not the peasant’s patient 
And so the Northern factories sound | 
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In order to build a better tire, the United States 
Rubber Company ships Latex—pure, non-coagu- 
lated rubber—from its plantations in the Far East 
to its tire factories in this country. In the United 


States Tire Factories, these specially designed and 
patented machines soak the cotton cords in a Latex 
bath, and lay them side by side, producing Latex- 
treated Web Cord—a cord structure of maximum 


strength and flexibility—free from crosstie threads. 
The consumer pays no premium for this and other 
patented and exclusive advantages in construc- 
tion. United States Tires are competitively priced. 


Pt ete! Ss 


Answering Some Further Questions 
about Latex-treated Web Cord 


Nore—So great an interest has been shown in this new construction because 
of the service given by United States Royal Cord Tires on passenger cars and 
busses that a further explanation of this patented process has been suggested, 


Q—Is treating cords with Latex entire- 
ly new in tire building ? 

A—Yes. Until this process was developed 
by the United States Rubber Company, 
the use of Latex before it had been coagu- 
lated into crude rubber had never been 
used in tire building. 


Q—Is the process patented ? 


A—Yes. The process is patented and owned 
by the United States Rubber Company. 


Q— What are its advantages? 

A—The tire engineer’s ideal is a tire thin 
and flexible as a soap bubble and strong 
as steel. The more you can add to a tire’s 
strength without increasing its weight 
the better. 

Latex-treated Web Cord provides the 
strength and flexibility without adding 
unnecessary weight. 

A bulky tire is not necessarily a strong 
tire. No car owner wants to carry around 
a lot of useless weight. 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


Q—Is it possible to make the cord 


structure of a tire too heavy? 

A—Yes. Just as a cable made of many 
strands of fine and highly tempered wire 
can be stronger than a heavier iron bar, 
so the cord structure of a tire can be made 
strong, yet light and flexible through this 
process. 


Q—How does treating cords in Latex 
give additional strength? 

A—Latex is virgin rubber just as it comes 
from the tree. It has a natural affinity 
for cotton. 

There are no chemicals in Latex to de- 
stroy the natural oils in the cotton or to 
weaken the cord fibre. 

Each individual cord in a United States 
Tire is run through a tank of Latex by 
means of the machine shown in the center 
illustration. 

The cords are then laid side by side and 
drawn up over heated rollers which evap- 
orate the water in the Latex, producing a 


rubberized fabric which is made of cotton 
cords and pure rubber. 


Each cord is impregnated and_ sur- 
rounded by rubber, and attached to its 
neighboring cord with an elastic rubber 
web. 


Q—Are there any other advantages? 
A—Yes. In the old cord fabric, the main 
strands in the cord structure were tied to 
each other with fine threads. 
Latex-treated Web Cord has none of 
these crosstie threads and this source of 
internal friction is therefore eliminated. 
By looking inside of a Royal Cord Tire 
and comparing it with tires made of the 
old cord fabric you will see that the 
Royal Cord has a much smoother and 
evener appearance. 


United States 


Trade Mark 


Rubber Company 


CA KO 


QOS 
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"if thes parts wore mado of STAINLESS STEEL, youl 


never have to worry about the enduring beauty of your car 


RIGHT and shiny when new—and just as bright 
B and just as shiny when the car is old. No cease- 
less polishing—no replating ever necessary. 
The brilliance of Stainless Steel does not wear off. 


After a day’s trip—a week’s trip—or a month’s trip 
—through dust or rain or mud—yjust wipe off with a 
cloth and the brilliant beauty of Stainless Steel shines 
like a mirror again. 


This is the greatest improve- 
ment in equipment that any motor 
car maker can offer you. Just 
think of it—headlamps, sidelamps, 
door handles, radiator shells, that 
will never lose their beauty—that 
will never rust—never become 


“brassy.” Bumpers, rims, bolts, windshield frames 
that cannot rust. 


These new uses for Stainless Steel are now being 
accepted by motor car makers. Some cars may be so 
equipped this year—many next year. And accessory 
manufacturers will see that you can purchase their 
products made from genuine Stainless Steel. 


No matter what car you con- 
template purchasing make sure 
first that you get the permanent 
beauty that only Stainless Steel 
can give—take this advertisement 
to the motor car dealer and ask 
if the new models will be so 
equipped. 


Many motor car manufacturers for a long time have been using Stainless Steel for water pump parts, in 
carburetors, and for other parts where absolute immunity from rust and corrosion is an important factor. 


GENUINE STAINLESS STEEL 1S MANUFACTURED ONLY UNDER THE LICENSE OF THE 


AMERICAN’ «S TAT N Dae S55 [hh Hs Or rV Ene aN ar 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, . 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
C Automotive Gguipment 
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1 Seay tine 
Anywhere 


NO matter what the weather —wherever you 
may be—you can have pure, rich, clean milk. 


For Baby’s Bottle —Pet Milk is more easily digested 
than ordinary milk. The whole day’s feedings 
can be prepared at once. They will keep fresh 
and sweet even without the use of ice. 


For Children — Pet Milk blends with orange juice 
to make a drink they like. The combination 
is more wholesome than milk alone. It will 
help you get them to drink the milk they 
ought to have. 


For Table Use and Cooking—Pet Milk serves in 
place of cream —at less than half the cost. It 
can be diluted to suit every milk need. Because 
the cream is always in the milk, it gives to 
cooked dishes the ‘‘cream and butter flavor’ 
—and saves butter. 


Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated — 
more than twice as rich as ordinary milk. It is 
sterilized in sealed containers—always germ-free. 


Send for our free book ‘‘You can save on your 
milk bill,” that tells how Pet Milk serves every 
cream and milk need. 


Do not contise Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the pure milk. 


PrEacivee Mis Le [eke Gr Ce Mie ba Aca NOs 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Moo. 
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See \\/hat Happens 


when you soften the beard at the base 


Ordinary Lather 
Photomicrograph of lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surrounding single hair. The 
large dark spots are air—the white areas 


are water. Note how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water against the beard. 


HEN you shave, 
does the razor 
pull and leave your 
face smarting and 
uncomfortable ? 
Do you have to go 
over certain spots again and again to remove the 
beard completely? 


Nine times out of ten these troubles are due to 
improper softening of the beard. They can be directly 
traced to lack of moisture-saturation at the bottom of 
each tiny hair. 


Recently, famous scientific authorities have discov- 
ered the basic underlying cause of these troubles. 


They Rave found a scientific means of overcom- 
ing this condition—a way to quicker, smoother shav- 
ing that leaves your face feeling smooth and comfort- 
able throughout the day. 


It is a complete new shaving method—different in 
formula, action and result from anything you have 
ever known before. 


Unlike any other lather you’ve ever used 


Colgate chemists developed it—worked for years to 
achieve the unique results it offers. 


It is, we believe, the ultimate attainment in the 
science of beard-softening. Colgate’s is really shaving 
cream in concentrated form—making a super-water- 
absorbent lather of the finest texture. 


In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as the micro- 
scope shows. This provides two distinct ad- 
vantages: (1) Small bubbles hold more water 
and much less air; they give more points of 


it scientifically, right where the razor work is done. 


Modern Science has 


discovered 


—a new method of beard- 
softening . . . a way to 
quicker, smoother shaving 
that provides comfort you 
have never known before. 


How thousands of clinging, moisture-laden bubbles 


penetrate deep down to the base of the beard and soften 


Then quickly thousands of 
clinging, moisture-laden bub- 
bles penetrate deep down to 
the base of the beard—bring 
and hold an abundant supply 
of water in direct contact with 
the bottom of every hair. 


Thus the entire beard be- 
comes wringing wet—moist 
and pliable—softened at the 
base, where the razor does 
its work. 

In addition, Colgate lather 
lubricates the path of the razor 
—lets it glide across your 
face without catching or drag- 
ging. And it leaves your skin 
delightfully cool and comfortable throughout the day. 


If you think all shaving lathers are alike, just look at 
the two photographs in the circles above, taken through 
the lens of a powerful microscope. Notice the fine, 
closely knit texture of Colgate lather. Notice 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St., 

Montreal 


the beard , 
at the base 


moisture contact. (2) They permit greater 
penetration into the base of the beard. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 140-G1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


So that this moisture may soak right into 
the beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies and re- 
moves the oil film that covers every hair. 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 
T enclose 4c. ' 


DN etm eset esa ras ose haosavstes phahaste ana BELT arpa pieces SNE etic pcncenciecatee ae nee eee re 


Adres jis.cscdin Sate cles toner pier enem aman ds. pee : 


cally at the base —right where the cutting» 


© 1926, C. & Co. 


Colgate Lather 


Photomicrograph prepared under identical conditions 
shows fine, closely knit texture of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream lather. Note how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close against the beard. 


a 


“Tiny moisture-laden 
soften your beard a 


how compact it is—ho 
these tiny bubbles | 
the hair. 
And then compare j 
the coarse texture of fl 


They merely hold air 
of water against 
4 _ of the hair. 


And remember—water, not shaving ¢ 
the real softener of your beard. 


Because Colgate’s softens the beard at 
with moisture, every hair receives a sharp, ¢ 
“‘Razor-pull’’ is entirely banished. 


Try it for 10 Days 


If you have never used this remarkable 
cream, we urge you to make a test. S| 
this new method that softens the beard § 


tages beyond all question. j 
Simply mark and mail the coupon below 

' ° 
for the generous trial tube. 


Once you have used Colgate’s, n 
shaving method will satisfy. It is a 
plete new departure in the science of B 


softening. 
tle 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 
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\WO generations of healthy, happy 
babies have had their start on 
6 Cream of Wheat. It is advised 
, by physicians as an ideal first solid food 
_ for two reasons: 
First, because it furnishes the vital en- 
ergy a growing baby needs. 
Second, because it is in a simple easily 
digested form which a baby’s stomach 
can handle without risk. 


A reproduction of this painting A-3 will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Copr. 1926, Cream of Wheat Company 
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Making the socks of 2,000,000 men 
wear 3 to 4 times longer 


The new way of knitting A 
brings a unique feature. Wear 

is multiplied amazingly . . . / 
Sheer and webby silks in strik- 
ing colors spell Fifth Avenue. 


ERE isa new way to give smart 
socks far greater wear. A well- 
known maker has discovered it. 
Now by a different scientific knit- 
ting principle socks are given 3 to 
4 times longer life. 


years to find the way to do it. Today 
it’s rated an achievement by 2,000,000 
men—also their wives. 


Ex Toe comes to you in rich, lus- 


In ordinary socks you’ve found the toe kick outs. Thus trous silks, both sheer and heavy— 
is lost many months of wear. But in these new-type socks = _>— lgunitteere extremely smart and faultlessly cor- 
the toe outlasts all else. Here, where wear is hardest, a re Lae ee ee te plovestight around. the 
special wear-resisting thread is woven at the tip and over ankle without a wrinkle. 
the top of the toe in this new way. Done so skilfully that See the smart new colors now so popular. Prices 
you scarcely can see where it begins or ends. None of the - range from 50c to $1.00, according to materials. Make 
old-time thickness but delightful comfort—greater ease. gure you ask for Ex Toe. If you don’t know where to 


Sounds simple—this Ex Toe idea—yet it has taken 30 _ find them write to us. 
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IT’S THE FINEST SUIT MONEY CAN BUY- 
AND HIS FRIENDS KNOW IT 


It's bench made by 
~ Hart Schaffner ©& Marx : 


That means rare woolens from famous old looms; expert needle- 

work; rich linings; good style. Only a few exclusive custom tailors 

make such clothes; $125 or more is their price. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx bench made suits are one-third less | 
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Ah, She Was Piquant, Petite and Fair to Gaze. Upon, Was the Girl From Rector’s 


)R a lady who never existed, the Girl from Rec- > | Ah, she was piquant, petite and fair to gaze upon, 
‘or’s was very real. She was the creation of Paul George Reetor was the Girl from Rector’s. She raised our establisl 
otter, the playwright, who was struggling with o/ } ment to the highest peak of prosperity and popularj 
she translation of a French farce for Al Woods. ILLUSTRATED BY HARLky ENNIS STIVERS ° But like all fickle prima donnas, her smile s 
d progressed nicely in the work with the excep- ruination, and she was to tumble us into the dus 
the piece lacked an appropriate American title. I do not remember the exact end), Even before the advent of prohibition and its chain of padlocked sto 
at it was just about the high-bicycle age, when two bags of laundry and a__ the nation, the doom of Rector’s was sealed, betrayed by the Girl from Re 
uian garden on the horizon would later prove to be a lady with leg-o’-mutton did she do it? 
under a picture hat. That is what the well-dressed woman thought that dressing Well, my father and myself had made a million in our restaurant 
If the time is still hazy in your mind, I will enlighten you with the information built magnificent hotel, also named Rector’s. Both of our project 
»ber plants were still legal within the city limits and pug dogs snapped at book  veryn \cely until the Girl stepped out of the cab in the rain. For t 
vith almost human intuition. was thé first of the naughty Parisian plays and she acqui 
all the other writers cf that day who had problems to figure out, Paul turned his so that\when an out-of- town b 
ward Rector’s, mean‘vhile mulling the title over in his mind. A slight drizzle 
and as he reached our restaurant a hansom cab drove up and a very pretty _long-dist 
yped out. Her skirts were reised a trifle higher than schoolgirls wore them then Out-of-T 
ifle lower than grandmothers wear them now. She made a be »,and terrible h 
h the observant Potter had his title for his farce. It was Th 
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It Was the National Museum of 
Habits, the Bourse of Gossip and 
the Clearing House of Rumors 


remember my father, in another rainstorm, standing in 
front of a poster on which the Girl from Rector’s was smil- 
ing capriciously. She held a glass of champagne and seemed 
to beckon to us as drops of moisture, which may have been 
rain, trickled down my father’s cheeks. 

The Girl had a short life, but she saw many things. 
Rector’s may not have been the center of population in the 
late 90’s and the early 1900’s, but it was the center of all 
the population worth knowing. Still, if you are not to blame 
it all on Broadway, then I am frankly unable to blame it 
all on the Girl. I, myself, must shoulder the majority of 
the blame. For I was the man who changed Broadway. 

The man who changed Broadway. Whether this be a 
citation or an indictment, nevertheless it is so. I found 
Broadway a quiet little lane of ham and eggs in 1899, and 
I left it a full-blown avenue of lobsters, champagne and 
morning-afters. I brought Paris to New York and improved 
it by the transplanting. When Broadway, 4 
lost its appetite I pampered it with th¢ provender of the 

“——~.gods, simmering in the sauces of Olympus. When Broad- 
way wat down to eat I prodded it to its feet with irresistible 
music. Aud when Broadwayseight to sleep I turned day 
into night and ni 

For almost a quarter of a century Rector’s was the su- 
preme court of triviality, where who’s who went to learn 
what’s what. It was the cathedral of froth, where New 
York chased the rainbow, and the butterfly netted the 
entomologist. It was the national museum of habits, the 
bourse of gossip and the clearing house of rumors. No per- 
sonal triumph was complete unless validated by an evening 
at Rector’s, in much the same way that the conqueror 
x hibited the conquered in a procession through the arches 
ncient and imperial Rome. 


Please Step Into My Parlor 


NS, challengers, opera stars, explorers, cap- 
ustry and lieutenants of sloth; gamblers, 
enturers—all celebrated their temporary 
ht at Rector’s, and I know that Broad- 
lieve that Peary had discovered the 
ish fleet until it saw them 


$xcied and 


When I say that I am the man who changed Broadway, 
I am challenging a street many miles long. I changed only 
a section of it, known as the Roaring Forties, located be- 
tween the Aspirin Belt and the Petrified Forest of Lamp- 
posts. But I certainly changed that section where the 
electric-light sign rises at twilight and sets at dawn. And 
there must be many an aged sufferer from gout and kindred 
accomplishments of old age whose expert chauffeuring of a 
wheel chair in crowded traffic is due to the kindly hand and 


menu of Rector’s. 


Wining and dining in the old days was more or less a 
major operation. And it was Rector’s that introduced 
dancing with meals. If you hate lobster do not point the 


finger of anger at the ocean, 


for I must also balance t 


hat 


blame on my devoted head. 


ustacean to the 
tinsel. If somewhei 
prewar memory th 

throbbing recollect” 


I pitroduced thetatd-boiled 
avenue of 


‘ein your 
ere is a 


of 


champagne and lobst*? fight- 
ing the internal stru?8*© of 


indigestion, once ag?™ 


was Rector’s that blaze : 
atier 


way on the tungsten fro 


when the wine agent rq’ 


the prairies in count 
herds. 


it 
the 


ved 
jess 


\ 


I take no great pride 
my achievements. Lobstr!’ 


champagne and sup 


Bo 


dances are surely the trini'Y 


of uselessness. The ch 


pagne has gone long sin?® 
i 


even though the labels 

notdown. The lobster 

the supper dances. still/ 
main, much to the annoy 
of the average indiv? 
doesn’t relish it as a p 
exceptional pride in t 
of the web spun by t 
its efforts to snare th 


Truly, New York ' hated by some in much the same I think the situation was described best by Wilso: 
: iust: be hated by the rest of England, ner after spending several years in the Klondike 
yy rural France. For these capitals drain the gold rush. He was a wit whose bons mots cov 
of the artist, the singer and the writer, . always be published and whose biting sarcasm mac 
; ~~teine’s hitterest efforts feeple by contrast. When | 


onr 


du 


ar 


l 
And 
J re. 


ance 
al who can eat a lobster but the order named. The romances withered, flourishe 
artner in a dance. But I do take withered again, just as romances do today. It w 
the fact that Rector’s was the center tremely foolish to try to keep tabs on a man li 
he benevolent spider of Manhattan in Goodwin, as he himself was never sure which one 
ye genius and ability of America. 


> to dispose of their, 


July 24,1 


F 


Whitneys, Oscar Hammerstein, Rex Beach, Montgc| 
and Stone, Eugene Field, Paul Armstrong, Tad, Dia 
Jim Brady, David Graham Phillips, Stanford Wh 
it seems that I see Stanford White again as he sat 
last evening in Rector’s, enjoying life to the fi 
unaware that the upper half of the hourglass cont; 
but a few sands of life. It was a Wednesday evenin 
the finish was to come in a few days, but in a dif 
establishment, thank heaven. But even had White ki 
I do not think it would have made any difference to h 
he was a peculiar compound of genius and iconoclas 
asked nothing of the finger of Fate except that it b 
manicured. Had the event occurred in Rector’s, t) 

would have been the first and 

scandal in the history of a fam 

caterers whose business life datec 

to 1825. 


Change Partners 


RUE, the Girl from Rector’ 

not a Quaker maiden, and very 
divorcee bowed to divorcee and 
dered who was the new sultan’s 
ite. I once had the unique ho 
escorting three married couples 
same table, and, believe it o 
every one of the three men hac 
married at one time in his car 
every one of the three ladies_ 
party! They spent a pleasant evening tog! 
although I imagine family histories were rf 
topic of the conversation. Yet there w 
battles in my place, although there was no 
that many of the diners brought along the 
maps to lay out future campaigns and skirn 

It was very difficult to keep track of the 
ent couples from year to year, as appen 
and divorces were just becoming popu 


beautiful ladies dining and cancing was his prese 
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)HAT vague region of 
theatrical activity 
which was termed 
load is no more. For 
eat and small, the 
\sful play and the semisuccessful, the established star 
e one struggling for recognition, the elaborate three- 
oduction and the simple one-set comedy, that road 
‘enture is dead—dead as Marley’s ghost. Until two 
|s ago this lane had many turnings that led from 
to town, from theater to theater, but now a play 
» covers the country from coast to coast. 
1y of the towns we knew as one-night stands have 
| into cities of importance. Residents point with civic 
|to their new railway stations, their skyscrapers, 
jauseums, but their theaters have fallen in the path 
-estate demolition or they have been converted into 
g-picture houses. Play lovers of these communities 
ive on the memories of other days or else journey to 
If-dozen cities where there is still such amusement 
aad, unless they belong to the privileged class who 
sit New York several times a season to satisfy their 
zs. 
| atter of eighteen shows in twelve days is not an un- 
record, and then a return home with an acute attack 
itrical indigestion which will require several months 
ver from, to say nothing of a bank account much 
1d from assaults of robber barons at the ticket agen- 
[t is not so much a matter of quality as quantity 
ese country 
rs usually 
It is a mar- 
t in their re- 
olelives they 
learn so 
7 of the sa- 
‘lure and ar- 
‘ith a pre- 
‘ist of things 
that some- 
must shock 
the ticket 
. The atti- 
of these 
nent seekers 
at of the re- 
‘ble Amer- 
sourist to 
wenty years 
‘nen no time 
it in getting 
e Moulin 
or the Bal 


tpetition 


if The Road 
no more, if 
ations of per- 
ices in one- 
‘stands are 
gfaint inthe 
of their in- 
mts, there 
ousands of 
es connec- 
hthem that 
1 fresh to 
of us who 
d the vary- 
les of for- 
vhen towns 
along steel 
8 beads are 
on a cord 
the gypsy 
f adventure 
Stevenson 


the blow fall 
‘soon or late, 
et what will 
be o’er me; 

? the face of 
earth around 
nd the road 
before me.” 


=e. 7 | > ) 2) 
Ofis 


There were long railroad jumps and short ones; journeys 
on trains de luxe.and on accommodation trains that had 
no accommodations whatever; special Pullman cars, special 
coaches attached to freights, rides on trolleys and in lux- 
urious private cars. Accidents, delays, missed dates and 
belated performances. Storms, fires, floods, wrecks. 
Warm welcomes of appreciative audiences, and frosty re- 
ceptions from audiences shivering in refrigerated theaters. 
I never see a map but it speaks to me; traffic lines have 
tongues and railway folders become picture galleries. 

In the beginning of my own management so important 
was the theatrical business of a railroad that agents were 
appointed on various lines to attend exclusively to that 
department. Competing lines vied with each other in 
offering reduced rates to traveling companies. The route 
between large cities was governed by the special rates 
offered by these agents.. Later the Interstate Commerce 
Law did away with this competition, and then later the in- 
stitution of the Theatrical Syndicate took over the book- 
ings, and all companies were scheduled from a New York 
office... In the old days a company knew on September 
first the season’s itinerary—a route list was given to each 
member; but with the syndicate method a company has 
been moved about like pawns on a chessboard. 


Recollections of One:Night Stands are Growing Faint, But There are Thousands of Episodes 
Connected With Them That Remain Fresh to Many of Us ‘ 


A country-wide tour was 
regarded quite as signifi- 
cant as a New York engage- 
ment. After the metropoli- 
tan run plays set out upon 
the road with their original casts, or for the lesser towns 
there were Number Two or Number Three companies. 
Stars have filled out an engagement of ten or twelve weeks 
in New York, carried their plays, or repertoire, to the chief 
cities and towns, or reversed the procedure and wended 
Manhattanward for a later opening. 

Companies frequently met on railway platforms, ex- 
changed greetings at transfer junctions, and often, after a 
long Sunday journey, arrived in a city where the coming 
and going actors could fraternize, dine comfortably and 
swap experiences. 


The Village in the Baggage Car 


N MY early starring days I found myself one morning 

up New York State. Three companies met on the plat- 
form of a junction—a big musical-comedy company play- 
ing The Billionaire, Tom Jefferson’s in his father’s famous 
Rip Van Winkle, and my own. The music show required 
two long baggage cars for the scenery, for my more modest 
demands a single car sufficed, while Tom was getting along 
with an economical production that he could check through 
as regular baggage. Jerome Sykes, the star of the music 
show, Tom and I were swapping salutations when a truck 
was wheeled along 
the platform 
heaped with can- 
vas sets that 
shrieked with red, 
yellow and arsenic- 
green paint in the 
glaring daylight. 

““My produc- 
tion,’’ said Tom 
Jefferson. ‘‘The 
village of Falling 
Water going into 
the baggage car.” 

“Why not put a 
special-delivery 
stamp on it, Tom,” 
asked Sykes, “and 
save yourself a lot 
of trouble?” 

Occasionally, at 
some small station 
a little repertory 
company, weary 
and uncommunica- 
tive, would board 
the train, ride for 
an hour or so and 
descend at a dis- 
couraged looking 
hamlet with the 
manner of profes- 
sional mourners 
who had been 
rather overworked 
in an epidemic of 
funerals. 

Cities are more 
or less alike in gen- 
eralities. To the 
traveling actor 
they are pretty 
much a matter of 
the hotel and the 
theater. There are 
clubs, of course, to 
which the more 
favored have the 
courtesy of a guest 
card; but to the 
rank and file, day 
begins about noon 
and ends at mid- 
night. Therefore, 
with only a half 
day, and two of 

(Continued on 

Page 97) 


Being the Further Confessions of an Mluthor’s 


exhibitionism. For every creative artist is, in some 

form or another, the tiniest bit of a show-off. Thus 
when this muddle-headed husband of mine was an impe- 
cunious penny-a-liner in Greenwich Village, with life 
giving him so little that he couldn’t have been greatly 
interested in it as a going concern, he squared himself 
with a tottering amour propre by posing as an anarchist 
and talking a good deal about the iniquities of a social 
order that was consistently declining to yield him a stake 
in its successes. 

But when he left the not-haves for even the almost-haves 
and moved out to the great open spaces and acquired a 
dilapidated yet authentic country place of his own and a 
county-squire coat of tan, I noticed a sea change overtake 
that turbulent spirit which was once so intent on scrapping 
civilization, about the same as you’d scrap a worn-out car. 

For Adam, having taken root in the soil, played true to 
form and became a conservative. He slowly but surely 
turned into one of the landed gentry, with a weakness for 
no-trespassing signs along his trout stream and a most 
unlooked-for pride of possession overgrowing his earlier 
easy-going improvidence. He became feudal minded and 
manorial, and liked to be snapshotted surrounded by dogs, 
and put peacock chairs out on the garden terraces, and was 
so baronial in his sudden release of a hospitality complex 
that I more than once tasted the truth of the old proverb 
that a wee house could have a wide throat. 

Not that our house was such a wee one when Adam got 
through with it. And not that I ever opposed Adam in his 
human enough craving to have his friends about him. The 
work of most authors, in fact, is isolating and seclusive, and 
I nursed the fear, when we first moved to the country, that 
Adam and I would develop into a sort of second Darby and 
Joan and almost die of loneliness when the vernal knee- 
deeps began to pipe in the meadow swales and 
the autumnal poplar leaves began to fall along 
the garden drives. 

But I hadn’t counted on Adam’s love of vis- 
itors and the unquenchable popularity of an 
open-handed host who can grow his own sweet 
corn and strawberries and cream and broilers 
and green peas and melons and mushrooms and 
peaches. For as I look back through the pleas- 
antly crowded years we have been here at Gray Gables, I 
seem to envision a ceaseless army of celebrities and near- 
celebrities who have parked their jaded urban appetites 
about my war-scarred old walnut dining table and accepted 
my ice box as a second E] Dorado Creek to be investigated 
with the picks of midnight hunger. 


DAM, like most authors, was not without his taint of 


Breaking Bread With All and Sundry 


HEY did more than eat, of course, while under my roof; 

but from the present scribe’s personal standpoint, the 
eating always seemed to occupy a primary position in the 
orders of the day. And though I’ve tried, following the 
injunction of the Good Book, not to be forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers, since thereby some have entertained angels 
unaware, I have also, as the harried custodian of the 
pantry, been repeatedly reminded of the old German 
aphorism that the fingers of a housewife can often do more 
than a yoke of oxen. And if it is true, as has been main- 
tained, that the way to a man’s heart lies through his 
stomach, I ought to have a consoling balance in the ledger 
of earthly affection. I ought to be the idol of an army of 
singularly inarticulate cavaliers whose waistlines have been 
visibly amplified by my industry. 

But a true artist, as Adam is in the habit of observing, 
never counts up the house. And heaven knows, I ean get 
fun enough out of feeding a hungry poet. I love to feed ’em. 
The lives of the saints, of course, would persuade us that 
a déjeuner of locusts and wild honey is a potent inspirer of 
the spiritual life, but a dinner of three vegetables and a 
roast topped off with homemade ice cream, I’ve found, can 
lift up the soul of a modern deep thinker as surely as 
helium can lift up a dirigible. 

Yet our most disturbing guests, I can truthfully say, 
have not been the knights of the pen. I have merely to 
recall one moon-sick couple of young newly-weds who were 
forever leaving the gates open by day and forever falling 
over my beehives by night; and the theatrical couple who 
slept until three in the afternoon and further dampened 
our presumptively midday Sunday dinner by overflowing 


DECORATION 
BY WYNCIE KING 


the bathtub and diluting 
the soup they were not 
down to eat; and the 
Napoleonic moving- 
picture magnate who 
gave us a private showing of Adam’s story and calmly cut 
a hole in the wall to run through his projector wires; and 
the Canadian animal artist who sternly refused to let 
Sappho—one of our Guernsey cows—be milked until he 
had completely finished his pen sketch of her. 

But artists are artists the world over, and there’s a free- 
masonry of the creative mind that unites them in one 
erratic brotherhood. They may love a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul, but even a star-treading Pegasus, I’ve no- 
ticed, can prick up an ear when he catches the clink of 
dishes from the next room. And Adam, who always loved 
his kind, contended that a good home was known by its 
guests. It’s true that an impostor. or two, glimpsing the 
perennial gypsy patteran on the gatepost, eventually made 
us more appreciative of the fifteenth chapter of Matthew. 
But it’s equally true that one knoweth no man until one 
breaketh bread with him. 

When we first set up our lares and penates at Gray 
Gables, we started off with a guest book, in which each 
visitor was supposed to write his name as meticulously as 
you inscribe yourself in a hotel register. Certain of the 
artistic ilk even embellished its pages with intimate pen- 
and-ink drawings, and more than one poet broke into verse 
that looked suspiciously like a bread-and-butter note tied 
with the momentary pink ribbon of rhapsody. ; 

But for some reason or other the guest book fell into 
disuse. It may have been we remembered with Shakspere 


that he is poor, indeed, who can count his riches. Orit | 
have been that time, the king of jesters, took the h 
away from too many of our earlier entries, tending | | 
petuate the diminished glory of one Sunday editor who 
unexpectedly yet officially committed to Sing Sing 
years later, and holding too constant a reminder, perh 
of the dubiously appreciative lady novelist who souve 
ized her outing by snitching six of my best towels. — 
Or it may have been that the guest book seeme 
amateur and self-conscious a gesture, for Adam’s 
disease of hospitalititis was unmistakably progressive, 
took to putties and Norfolk jackets, and passed 0} 
church-warden pipes and hunting prints, and ended up 
an instruction slate for the servants, since that dar 
day had passed, mark you, when one lone 
maiden kept our house in order. Weevenbo 
of an ambidextrous chore boy, during our 
year at Gray Gables, who could both bed d 
the stable animals and later, donning a w 
linen coat, could serve dinner with only slig 
fimetarious reminders of his earlier activity. 


A Better Half in Every Pair | 


“g 
UT the lord of the manor betrayed ever r 
and more delusive ambitions for a full ret 

of servants. That absurd undertaking, of 
just naturally fried itself to death in its | 
| 
| 
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juices, since in this century 
nothing short of a Croesus 
can command trained serv- 
itors in number. And even a five-foot Nipponese bu’ 
I’ve found, can occasionally be hard to live up to. 
So, like other rural exiles, we began to run to couples 
married pairs who could sleep over the garage and bale 
the kitchen against the cows, as it were, the lawn aga 
the laundry, and the disk harrow against the dishpan, s! 
speak, until I was forced into the eventual conclusion 
matrimony, in such cases, always flies on one lame W! 
For, if the wife proved herself an honest worker, . 
band was invariably a bibulous loafer; and if the husb! 
proved an intelligent gardener, his spouse, ten to 01 
accepting her garage home as a rest cure for the 
But at one period during our gradual approach 
more institutional manner of living, Adam—having 
through the dressing-for-dinner stage and emerge 
the dogs-in-the-living-room madness, and even su 
luckless and abortive effort at keeping a couple 
horses that ate up a novel and a half, to say nothing 
thirds of my perennials—conceived the idea of a lune! 
bell and a dressing bell and a rising bell. He 4 
corroded old bronze monstrosity that was suppose 
Spanish mission bell, though I always nursed a se 
picion it came off one of the earlier New York 
railway engines of the wood-burning régime. . 


body, I found, openly opposed either the luncheon 
the dressing bell, But to be a tired week-ender in 
untry and to be awakened by the brazen clamor of a 
phonous Big Ben at seven o’clock of a Sunday morn- 
t does not add conspicuously to either the hedonic color- 
of life in general or the happiness of the startled liver in 
‘ticular. And nobody hated this untimely rising bell as 
| Noel Akers, the indolent and irascible playwright, who 
idgingly acknowledged that I was the only woman 
th of the Mason and Dixon Line whose chicken creole 
s worth sitting down to. One Saturday afternoon in 
t, when I took the runabout over to the station to meet 
a—for charity may begin at home, as Adam puts it, but 
jpitality extends to the station—Noel both considerably 
prised and materially inconvenienced me by bringing 
ng with him not only the customary hand bag of the 
2k-ender but also one of those good-sized steamer trunks 
ally indicative of a projected tour of Europe. 


Jistance Lends Enchantment to the Figure 


BOUT that trunk, since he was obviously to be with us 
- only over Sunday, I remained discreetly silent. And 
elremained equally silent. But the trunk was duly be- 
wed in his room, 
{Monday morn- 
‘it was duly 
ught down and 
Jed on the car 
{ returned to 

station and 
vcked for the 
y whence it 
ne. It went 
k, as uncom- 
ated on in its 
arture as it had 


entatiously ignored on its arrival. And Noel was 
k-ender in a double sense of the word. For little did 
, at the time, of the silent drama locked under 
1; a drama which I learned of a full year later, on 
Ttain occasion when Noel’s heart was unexpectedly 
ed by mistaking a bottle of my cherry bounce for 
vinegar. 

Noel, it seems, while brooding over the indignities 
nearthly rising bell of Adam’s, had stumbled on an 
e Broadway orchestra musician who was willing to 
€ a good-as-new slide trombone for twelve dollars 
Noel, knowing Adam was looking for him that 
, Promptly bought the slide trombone. Having 
0, he proceeded to purchase a steamer trunk in 


which to conceal it, to say nothing of an alarm clock, which 
late Saturday night he set for 6:30 in the morning. 

When the alarm went off in the early quietness of a rural 
Sunday, the conspirator in question quietly but gleefully 
slipped out of bed, unearthed the trombone from its hiding 
place, stole on tiptoes down the full length of the hall, and, 
with determination in his eye and ribald joy in his heart, 
lifted the mouthpiece to his lips. 

But at this precise point there was a hole in the picture, 
as the painters say. For Noel discovered, when he was 
about to fill that house of peace with his unseemly bray- 
ings, that he couldn’t sound a note. Not a squeak could he 
get from that shimmering instrument of sound. There was 
a knack to it, he saw, which he had never mastered. So, 
stealing guiltily back to his room, he relocked the trom- 
bone in his steamer trunk, rechecked his trunk for the 
city, and was satisfied with Hamlet to let the rest be 
silence. 

But a great many of my troubles as hostess and house- 
wife seem to have been with the minor poets. Adam, 
having himself once drunk from the Pierian spring, was 
always as ready to take in a stray versifier as a medieval 
thane was ready to take in a wandering troubadour. It 
was not, let me hasten to add, that my liege lord was a 
tufthunter. It was more that he honestly wanted to bea 
home sharer. 

And the one time that we had gone gunning for big 
names, when a certain well-known English poet had visited 
our shores and promised us a week-end, had not resulted in 
perfect happiness for his hosts. For the imported lion of 
my carefully organized afternoon tea, finding the room too 
hot about the time the first car rumbled up to the porte- 
cochere, deliberately and determinedly went for a walk in 
the cow pasture to cool off. We thought, really, that he 
was somewhere in the orchard, but we found him again, 
just before dinner, abstractedly trying to turn off the wind- 
mill that pumped the water from Czxsar’s Spring into the 
lower-pasture cattle trough. And half a county still 
suspects that we lured them over our threshold under false 
pretenses. For Hamlet was performed 
that afternoon quite without the pres- 
ence of the prince himself. 

And while speaking of England, and 
acknowledging that many good things 
come out of that historic little island, our 
personal experiences with Anglican guests 
were rather clouded by an episode that 
hung a trifle heavier on Adam, all things 


le 
Nyacre Kiva 


considered, than it did on his consort. It had 
to do with a brilliant-minded English au- 
thoress—I hate that word ‘‘authoress,’’ but 
where am I to find something better? —whom 
I’m afraid I must here protect under the pseudonym of 
Jane Story. 

Adam, five or six years before, had fallen under the spell 
of one of Miss Story’s earlier novels and had even sent 
across the Atlantic an impulsive note of appreciation. 
That was the beginning of a friendly and spirited though 
entirely Platonic correspondence that threatened, after 
Adam had interested an American publisher in Miss 
Story’s lamentably overlooked genius, to take on the 
coloring of a Madame Hanska and Balzac long-distance 
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comradeship. Adam even asked Jane to come to America. 
And Jane came. She came as our guest; and Adam, much 
more excited than he pretended to be, duly went in to New 
York to meet the steamer. 

Now though Jane Story was a gay and lilting person- 
ality in her books, though grace and charm bubbled out of 
her written pages, and even her letters were animated with 
a light and airy wistfulness—the loveliness of the inward 
pearl is in no way dependent on the outward appearance 
of the oyster. Adam, I think, had in some way confused 
the producer with the thing produced, just as our addle- 
pated schoolgirls mix their all-too-mortal matinée idols up 
with the rose-tinted romantic réles through which they 
strut. At any rate, an oddly chastened and depressed 
Adam motored out to Gray Gables with an ample-bodied 
and ruddy-cheeked and honest-eyed maiden lady in spec- 
tacles, a lady who wore sensible shoes and hand-knitted 
woolen stockings, and what I believe are known as basques, 
with darts in them, and a lady, I must add, whose phrasing 
was much more attractive than her figure. 

I have always contended, with Adam, that it was un- 
mistakable evidence of the absence of a soul of the first 
magnitude that he should so frankly and so foolishly lose 
active interest in an authoress simply because she didn’t 
turn out to be a Daphne in crépe de chine. Adam’s atti- 
tude, indeed, was a distinct disappointment to me, for it 
couldn’t have been long before he was none too graciously 
secreting himself behind a cuttlefish cloud of desk work and 
transferring what was primarily his guest entirely over to 
my company. 


Switching Off the Gibberish 


Bes I grew to like Jane Story, with her pachydermous 
slow tread and her uncanny insight into human motives 
and her honest English eyes. I came to understand her 
and love her, for under those ample woolens she had a great 
soul and a great mind. And when she left us, to spend a 
fortnight in Ottawa before going on to Victoria, I was so 
sorry to see her depart that I had to wipe away a furtive 
tear or two, and my youngest ne’er-do-well bawled openly 
on the station platform. And now it’s Jane and I who 
write to each other, about six times a year, with a remote 
look always in Adam’s eye when I read her purple pas- 
sages out loud to him. 

But it isn’t the big bugs, as a rule, who prompt me to 
stand off and study them with Chekhovian objectivity. It 
seems to be the noisier younger brood, the garrulous ama- 
teurs and halfway-up scramblers, who prove and have 
proved so much more of a social problem. One has to get 
used to them, the same as one gets used to the saltiness of 
Russian caviar or the urban roar of elevated railways. 

They carried about with them an aroma of ink 
that didn’t seem to go with clover-blossom time 
in Connecticut. They had a language of their 
own and seemed to live in a world of their own. 

Adam, it is true, could understand their argu- 
ments about iambic pentameter and their shin- 
dies about vers libre. He could still get excited 
about Amy Lowell and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Babette Deutsch and argue about Lindsay 
and Sandburg and Phelps. But to me a great 
deal of their talk, especially after midnight, 
seemed like so much gibberish. I even ingen- 
iously terminated one debate which 
threatened to be endless by slipping 
down to the fruit cellar, where the 
new electric-light switch was in- 
stalled, and throwing off the current. 
We went to bed by candlelight, but 
Aristotle once more reposed undis- 
turbed in his grave and Adam got 
enough sleep to do the customary 
thousand words of his novel the next 
day. 

Yet these poets were, as a rule, a 
very unworldly lot. One of them, I 
remember, was so preoccupied with 
things of the spirit that he stalked 
about with his trousers in what was, to me, a decidedly un- 
comfortable state of disrepair. So, while he was down at 
the lake beach economically taking a bath and a swim 
combined, I had Adam purloin the garment in question 
and surreptitiously but firmly applied a patch where it 
would do the most good. And the remarkable part of it 
all was that this dreamer, with his head in the clouds, never 
recognized any alteration in his apparel and never knew 
he was sitting thereafter on almost half a leg of Junior’s 
old knickers. 

Very different he was from Willie Fleming, the Nature 
writer, who had lived enough years in the North Woods to 
be uniquely sufficient unto himself. He would sit under 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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“Look at Me, a Poor Country Lawyer, With Nothing 
to Offer You!’’ 


fast to her father’s hand. She was wearing her best 

coat and hat, as one does to church—the dark blue 
velvet one with many narrow bands of beaver fur—and she 
was allowed to carry the hymnal, which slid one cover so 
confidingly into the binding of the prayer book. These 
things are calculated to elevate the spirits, but Penelope’s 
heart was heavy with a dreadful apprehension. 

The Episcopal congregation of Fair Meadows wended a 
slow way, like a sluggish river, out into the vestibule, its 
progress impeded by the pleasant custom of shaking hands 
with the rector. How he ever got there, Penny did not 
know. One saw him, with measured stride bringing up 
the rear of the long double line of singing choir boys, disap- 
pearing last into the vestry, and certainly he remained 
there long enough to pray that prayer one never heard, 
though one waited dutifully kneeling for the last chanted 
amen, so smothered away by the closed doors. It was 
painful to think of his snatching off his white dress in a 
hurry and running around outside to the front doors; yet 
there he was, cordially smiling and hand-shaking. 

Penelope did not want to shake hands with him. She 
was not in the least a bashful child, and her first day in 
church—for heretofore she had gone only to the infant’s 
class in Sunday school—had not abashed her. She was a 
demure little creature, with an odd delight in sonorous 
words and phrases, of which during the service she had 
heard a satisfying many. But in the midst of her listening 
delight had come that terrible pronouncement that had so 
struck her cold with fear and dread, from the lips of this 
very man whose hand she was now expected to take with 
her own! 

Stephen Vane did not know that she was trembling, 
because she had slipped her hand from his to transfer the 
prayer book, leaving her little right mitten free for its 
engulfing in that Episcopal greeting. 

It wasa black moment. The lady in front of them passed 
on, and the rector’s smile and voice carried over to her 
father: “‘My dear Vane, it’s pleasant to see you. And 
Penelope!” 

She put her hand into his and dropped her curtsy, her 
lower lip between her little white teeth. Oh, but it was 
good to drag father out into the sunshine, away from that 
presence! 

Out on the great broad steps the congregation spread in 
moving groups, and already some of the motor cars had 
taken up their worshipers to bear them off to much too 
heavy Sunday dinners. There was a sharp nipping cold 
in the air, for this was Saint Andrew’s Day, and Christmas 
not four weeks in the future. 

Stephen Vane caught at his hat as the ribald wind 
plucked at the garments of the devout, and exchanged 
greetings with some friends. But everyone could see that 
his eyes were roving about, and everybody knew that he 
was looking for old Mrs. Proudfitt’s automobile—not 
because of Mrs. Proudfitt. 

Penelope saw them as soon as he did, and her heart con- 
tracted anew as they approached her friends. Old Mrs. 
Proudfitt was a particular crony of Penny’s—why, nobody 
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knew; and as for Anne, only the generations of the 
family and Penelope had ever bracketed them together. 
They were both Proudfitts and Penny loved them, and 
these were their sole points of resemblance. 

Mrs. Proudfitt was old, shapelessly fat, withered even in 
her plump cheeks; Anne, her grandniece, was young, 
molded slenderly on the lines of the Hadrian Diana, and 
everybody knows that dimples are not wrinkles. Much as 
Penelope loved them, she could scarcely bear to look at 
their smiling faces today, for were they not under a fear- 
some doom, they and her beloved father? Had they not 
heard? How could they all seem so carefree? 

Stephen Vane had been waiting all morning for that 
glimpse into Anne’s eyes; yet now that he saw her, his 
pesky sense of right-doing made him hurry away. They all 
four exchanged a few words, in the main lamentable con- 
tributions to anything like conversation, and then there 
was that conscientious Stephen Vane politely declining a 
lift home, on the patently flimsy ground 
that he was walking a way with Mr. 
Pruyn. The motor car swallowed Anne 
far more easily than it had bolted Mrs. 
Proudfitt, and they were gone. 

Penelope trudged home with her 
father, absent-mindedly listening to 
Mr. Pruyn’s rotund periods and stor- 
ing away an occasional new word that 
caught her fancy. ‘“‘Legislature’’ was 
one of these, and ‘‘politics’”’ and “‘lob- 
bying.”’ She thought lobbying sounded 
as if it might be fun. 

Mr. Pruyn was worth listening to 
today, but her father said quite posi- 
tively he wasn’t going to do it. No 
less than four times he protested that 
he was just a small-town lawyer, and 
each time he said it Penelope glanced 
behind them in an agony of apprehen- 
sion. , 

When they reached the little wooden 
gate of her little wooden home she left 
them still refusing to listen to each 
other, and went in to have her best hat 
and coat. put away by June Pepper. 
There might be found critics of beauty 
who would consider Miss Pepper a 
poor substitute for a pretty mother, 
but the pretty mother had run away 
from Penelope years ago and Miss 
Pepper hadn’t, and handsome is as 
handsome does. Penelope did not so 
contrast them; she did not know she 
had ever had a mother. It had not 
been brought to her attention that this 
fairly universal equipment had not 
been, in her case, lacking. 

June Pepper—Vane always called 
her by her full name, feeling it could 
not be improved upon—was getting 
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luncheon in the kitchen. Mr. Vane did not change 
regimen one day a week, and dinner on Sunday arrived 
the same hour that it did on week days—which F; 
Meadows thought so like him! A fresh gingham apr 
covered the flat front of Miss Pepper, and she had a p 
lifter in one hand and a big fork in the other when shea 
peared in the dining-room doorway. But she abandon 
these impedimenta immediately to make for her darling. 

It may have been the gentle touch of roughened b 
loving hands, or it may simply have been that half an ho 
is a long time for even a brave baby to struggle agair 
tears, but Penny almost gave in when June Pepper’s ai} 
went around her. It cost her a notable effort to keep frc 
crying. 

Luncheon! Father came in, half laughing, half annoy 
He was at once pleased and bothered, and must | 
listened at any rate to some things Mr. Pruyn had sa: 
for he seven times said ‘‘Politics!”’ to his cold turkey 

Finely cut-up white meat and 
baked potato with lots of but’ 
soothed the ache in Penny’s thro 
The terror of the morning becam 
little vague as she noted that her fz 
continued in his usual ways, 
lested. | 

“What,” she said after a time: 
studying him—‘“‘ what makes yourh 
two colors—brown all over and wh 
where your ears come out?” = 

“Chocolate and vanilla,” said 
“Those white hairs, Miss Vane 
counters. I put in a new one ey 
time you fall down and hurt yoursel 

Miss Vane chuckled, which bley 
bubble into her glass of milk. Aff 
silent moment came Question Numl 
Two: “What are polly ticks?” 

“The dictionary, I believe, gives| 
standing asa science and an art. I 
scientists and artists are conspi 
ously absent from its ranks. Sole 
not be certain.” 

“Does Mr. Pruyn know?” 

‘Ah, dear me, yes. I should say 
did!” 

“Why wouldn’t you listen to him 

“What? Do you want your fat 
to be gubernatorial timber?” 

““Q-oh, no!” 

It sounded awful, but he v 
smiling, so she didtoo. She co 
tinue to smile almost all day, bul 
the early twilight darkened to 
the goblins got her. Stephen 
came in from a long tramp over 
roads, to find her sobbing, face 
in the pillows of the couch, J 
per sabbatically absent at after 
service. 
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‘My lamb!”’ cried Stephen, picking her up, pillow and 
She clung to his rough cold overcoat and wept. It was 
re comfortable to ery on a father, as she found when he 
down on the sofa and held her tenderly, soothing her 
lesilky head and murmuring cheery things. He thought 
had been lonely. 
‘I went past Mrs. Proudfitt’s and she wants to know if 
{ are going over tomorrow for luncheon. Won’t that 
aice?”’ 
But—but,”’ hiccuped Penny, ‘‘will they hang her?” 
Hang her? What’s this?”’ said Stephen Vane softly. 
And you? And Anne?” 
[e realized that this was serious. ‘‘No, certainly not. 
y very, very wicked people are ever hanged. And you 
yw Anne and her Aunt 
my and I aren’t wicked. 
ne now, don’t you?” 
But Doctor Graeme said 
’ wailed Penny. ‘‘He 
{ so in the Piscalopian 
rch. I heard him. He 
{ the Lord commanded 
iang all the lawyers and 
udfitts!’’ 
tephen Vane strangled 
shout of laughter that 
d him, so ruthlessly that 
ra silent heave of his 
steoat gave evidence of 
disturbance. After a 
nent he was sure enough 
is voice to answer her. 
|, indeed, the thought 
; she had been all day 
uring this torture of ter- 
could almost banish a 
re to laugh. Who ever 
w in what unaccount- 
» misunderstanding the 
ildered child minds were 
ggling with the appall- 
universe? In his sensi- - 
lucid way he showed her 
very passage in the 
rer book, explained it to 
-and let.her read it for 
elf; because Penelope 
e could read, and write 
xy round large script, 
th, if you ruled the lines, 
Id forbear to toboggan 
the farther side of the 


» 

1 pursuance of this ac- 
plishment it had be- 
ea custom for old Mrs. 
phet—Stephen Vane 
’ afterward called her 
thing else and marveled 
he was but reproducing 
' Meadows’ customary 
iunciation—and Pene- 
‘to spend an hour every 
‘or so in the old lady’s 
‘oom, toiling at the im- 
rement of her penman- 
- Penny would sit at 
ld Winthrop desk, head 
shoulders spread out on 
brass-clamped blotter, 
‘the ink would slowly 
lup the penholder and 
_ over her little fingers. 
- Proudfitt would sit in 
Wing chair in the win- 
and suggest words to 
‘Titten. Shewould never 
_ them for Penny, and when Anne would be called to 
at the day’s achievement, she sometimes found that 
ay’s phonetics left her in the dark as to her intentions. 
But, Penny dear, you don’t spell niece n-e-a-s-e! Or 
it knees? Look, Auntie Fan, why don’t you tell the 
1 how to spell?”” And she would add, quite compre- 
tibly, “Lemon juice and pumice.” 

Well, you correct her book, Anne. My eyes bother 
* Mrs. Proudfitt would say. And Anne would do so, 
then bear Penelope off to as difficult a cleansing as 
y Macbeth’s. 

Was perhaps a curious thing that nobody guessed old 
- Proudfitt’s secret. Not even when Penelope saw her 
ing at her newly penned exercise, held upside down, 
it occur to her that this argued less a profound and 
‘nal system of criticism than an utter inability to read. 


1 


ee 


The old lady was sharply shrewd about concealment. Her 
own lawyer and banker, the Mr. Pruyn who saw such an 
exalted future for Stephen Vane, had not the remotest sus- 
picion. He set down her tacit refusal to read a document 
to herself as merely her autocratic attitude that age must 
be served—age and great wealth. 

In the course of her long widowhood Mrs. Proudfitt had 
had many papers to sign, though at present Pruyn’s power 
of attorney slightly lifted that curse from her, and a most 
remarkable job she made of it. It was in fact a fairly fa- 
mous signature, probably unforgeable, a careful, curious 
reproduction of the words “Fanny Proudfitt,’’ rather like 
a child’s drawing of incomprehensible hieroglyphics. But 
then, think of the old lady’s rheumatism! And two strokes! 


It Had Become a Custom for Old Mrs. Prophet and Penelope to Spend an Hour Every Day or So Toiling 
at the Improvement of Her Penmanship 


This wealth that needed so often her sign manual on 
tedious papers had been dug out of Virginia City many 
years ago. Probably her husband would have lost it had 
he lived long enough to plunge on another lode. But there 
was no such adventurousness in his wife. Born and bred— 
yes, and married—in a miner’s cabin, she had a desire only 
for security in a permanent settlement, and she had found 
it for her old age in Fair Meadows. 

It was this same wealth that so stiffened the neck of 
Stephen Vane. There was Anne, heiress of goodness knew 
how much money—no, he couldn’t and wouldn’t do it. 
Anne would be a rich woman, wanting and having a big 
house, and many servants, and motors, and trips to 
Europe. He could not see himself, a poor devil, lifted into 
this luxurious nest by a woman’s hand. In a phrase he 
sometimes used to Penelope, the thought set his teeth on 


edge, though she could not see that this phenomenon 
altered his appearance. So far as her observation went, 
such was mankind’s normal dentition. 

There was no other barrier to Vane’s desires except this 
distaste for being the poor husband of a wealthy woman. 
The pretty little lost woman who had so briefly borne his 
name had met death in a motor accident as heedlessly as 
she had lived. There had not even been time for the pre- 
liminary steps toward his giving her the right to that free- 
dom she had seized upon. She had gone out of all life in 
the same week that she had gone from his, and only her 
name, forgivingly carved in the granite that bore his 
father’s and mother’s, remained in deference to Penny’s 
mother. Except for that and the golden gift of the child, 
it was as if she had never 
been. 

Penelope, relieved of fears 
for the summary execution 
of her nearest and dearest, 
duly kept her appointment 
to lunch with Mrs. Prophet. 
Anne called for her in the 
little roadster she drove her- 
self, and bundled her up in 
brown squirrel fur rugs 
against the cold. Anne’s 
cheeks were bright pink with 
the flick of it, and Penny 
thought she looked as lovely 
as the lady on June Pep- 
per’s kitchen calendar. 
Probably Stephen Vane 
would have felt that even 
this did not do her justice; 
but he was, of course, far 
away downtown in his office, 
and so missed this particular 
chance of feeling his heart 
turn’ slowly over in his 
breast. 

The Proudfitts lived in a 
mansion. That was what 
Fair Meadows called it, and 
Penelope thought the word 
as solidly impressive as the 
house itself. It was perhaps 
as grave an architectural 
blunder as had ever been 
made, even in 1875; but the 
ivy that had compassion- 
ately drawn a veiling green 
over its brick walls during 
the passing years, and the 
shrubbery that had sprung 
up loyally to conceal as 
much of its ugliness as pos- 
sible, did at certain seasons 
of the year soften the blow 
of its grim appearance. 

It was set on arise above 
the street, beyond an iron 
fence and a sloping lawn; it 
was three full stories high, 
with a flat roof edged with 
a metal cornice painted to 
imitate brownstone; its cen- 
tral core jutted forward to 
emphasize a narrow en- 
trance; its windows were 
high and constricted and as 
evenly spaced as those of a 
prison; and only the curv- 
ing white marble steps with 
gleaming brass handrails 
redeemed it from utter re- 
pulsiveness. Doubtless 
Mrs. Proudfitt likedit. The 
early mining camps of the West had not been of the soil 
to nourish very intelligent conceptions of domestic archi- 
tecture. Anne thought it the most awful achievement of 
the hand of man; yet she loved it, too, in a way, as the 
shell of her youth. But Penny quite naturally accepted 
it as a mansion. 

Within, Anne’s personality had been a little more opera- 
tive. One couldn’t do much with brick walls; but S-shaped 
sofas, and mantels with more little shelves and odd-cut 
mirrors than a busy man could count, and silk-rope 
portiéres, and chenille-fringed chairs could be and were 
done away with. Mrs. Proudfitt had given in to the lure 
of English chintz, and even had come to see that a long 
bookcase could still be satisfying to the eye without sup- 
porting a row of painted bric-a-brac. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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LONDON, May 17, ’26. 
Y DEAR PRESIDENT: I was going to write 
| Y you sooner, but after being here a week or more 
I commence to get just like the British. You must 
always say British. If you just say English, why, Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland and the dominion provinces won’t like it. 
So it’s always The British. 

By the way, that reminds me, I heard a fellow during 
the heated debate in the House of Commons get up and just 
say, “‘England will do her duty.’”’ And about two-thirds 
of them pounced on him and hollered, ‘““What about 
London?’’ ‘“‘What about Glaskie?’ I think he meant 
Glasgow. So he had to take his words back and take in 
more territory. So in any of our conversations back and 
forth you and I must always speak of it as the British. 

I dident see anybody in England excited or doing any- 
thing, so I am just getting that way myself. Then not 
hearing from you dident speed things up any. I just 
thought, well, if after me stopping the strike the least I was 
expecting was a note of just a little congratulation. But 
the Postman may bring one with the next Post—they call 
it Post, not mail. And I will be there to get it if it comes, 
because I wouldent miss the Postman’s visit, for they wear 
the funniest Hats or Caps. It’s like the old-time soldiers 
used to wear in one of our wars with them. In fact I think 
it’s the same hats, as that was all they got out of that par- 
ticular encounter. Well, they look funny nowadays, and I 
always stay up just to get a laugh out of his hat. 

Of course it’s all over now and is not a lot of news to you 
to read about the strike. But of course I will have to tell 
you all about it, because it may be of some use to you in case 
something comes up over home. A Man in your position 
has to be just like a Soldier, and study the different wars, 
especially the winning ones, and he is supposed to profit by 
their experience. So of course what I am over here for is to 
observe and report. 

The only trouble with you about handling a situation is 
that you do it so different from what it has ever been 
handled before that History don’t do you much good. You 
and Mussolini have broken every law of precedent, and 
still you get away with it. So I doubt if my little detailed 
report will be of much use to you after all. Mind you, in 
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“‘No, Sir, I Can’t Drive it for You; I am on Strike’”’ 


all this whole business where the country and the people 
acted so calmly, people lose sight of the fact that England 
wasent dealing with strikers; they were just dealing with 
what looked to me like a bunch of men that quit work to 
go out and assist the government to get someone to take 
their place. 

It was carried on something like this: Some government 
man would approach a man and ask, “Could I get you 
to drive a Tram for us? We are really in great distress at 
not being able to perambulate.”’ 

“No, sir, I can’t drive it for you; Iam onstrike. Iama 
Tram driver by profession. However, I should- be very 
glad to assist you if it’s not presuming too much on your 
short acquaintance. I will see who I can find that is not on 
strike and send them around to you.” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you, old chap. It’s deucedly 
awkward to have to approach a strange man and ask him 
to assist you, without at least a previous introduction. But 
on learning that you were a striker I knew that you would 
be in sympathy with my position and do all you can to 
assist me in this awfully embarrassing position of having 
to ask a perfect stranger for aid. Here ismy Card. I don’t 
like to hasten you, but I should be very much obliged if you 
would get me the man as quickly as he is procurable. 
Beastly old Tram and everything; looks awfully unsightly 
just standing there not doing anything.” 

“T shall have a man there in’alf a mo’, gove’nor, I shall 
even tell him ’ow to run the blooming thing if he ’appens 
to be a college man and don’t know anything, sir.” 


So you see, Mr. President, that is why I think that I 


should tell you about it. It was a very unusual strike from 
many angles. They sent armored Cars out on the roads, 
and the Strikers, who had used these same Tanks and Cars 
during the war would explain to the young Soldiers just 
how to use them in case another war ever come up, and 
they got along wonderfully. It was really excellent train- 
ing for the younger men to have the advice of these experts. 

The whole thing from both sides was handled like a well- 
organized Funeral, by an old well-established Undertaker. 
There wasent a hitch. The Undertaker, in the guise of the 
Government, just slipped on the old white gloves and 
strolled casually through the entire procession. The 
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Strikers, in the guise of the corpse, dident make a kic 
a holler. He was just there to furnish the caus 
wasent there to change British procedure even in s 
The thing got on my nerves so that, although I amr 
man that particularly craves excitement, I wishe 
would drop the Corpse, or that he would suddenly con 
life and kick out the top of the glass or something 
thing for a change. But He dident and they dide 
Everything went just as scheduled. q 
The Pallbearers says, “‘It may take us a little longe 
reach the Cemetery than is usual, but we will eventual 
get him there. We don’t know on what day or | 
month, but it’s all the same; he must be buried in the enc 
I just thought as I watched this day after day, O 
two dogs would only fight! And mind you, Mr. Presi 
I am not a man that likes Dog fights. I love dogs ¢ 
hate to see ’em fight each other. But if a man had put 
Dog fight and charged admission, he would have had« 
American in London there, including the entire Hu 
Society, just for one teeny speck of excitement. I} 
could have mustered up a little more nerve. I would 
busted somebody in the jaw just to see what would 
happened. Not that I had it in for anybody or eithe 
but you can only stand so much. P 
I just thought here is seven million people in th 
town, and there is five million on what they call a stt 
the entire England; And there hasent been a shot fi 
fight, an argument, or even a Bootlegger arreste 
thought I wish I was able to pay all of you peoples 
over to Herrin, Illinois, on one of their Days De Fi 
let you see something that in the true definition ¢ 
word is a strike. nm 
Now I played West Frankfort, right near Herrir 
was over there and met a lot of their people, and t 
fine and law-abiding as any you will find anywh 
home. But I will give them credit. When they stz 
do anything they put it on right. If it’s a Strike, the 
you a strike. Now I am not criticizing England fe 
doing anything exciting. But don’t call a thing a 
unless it is a strike. That, of course, is the one thing 
our temperments will never agree. They think a su 
is just as good. But if you are going to do a strike 
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ou either do it or don’t do it; don’t advertise it and 
not go through with it. If you-Bill anything as such 
je papers over there you got to put it on. So all I 
,e England for was the Billing. It should have been 
d A Temporary Cesession of Employment without 
etary Consideration for an Indefinite Period, Without 
i0sity or Hostile Design. 
yw with that kind of advertising no one would have 
a speck of complaint. That would have covered the 
thoroughly. But a Strike! My Lord, it wasent even 
ree feet of the Plate. Not even a Cockeyed American 
ue Umpire could have called that a strike. I saw a 
d assembled and I rushed over to see what the excite- 
; was all about, and it was two Strikers helping a 
ebreaker fix a puncture on a Bus. 
ie only excitement caused was by a young fellow who 
volunteered to run a train as Engineer. He got it out 
3tation and couldent get it started again. Finally, as 
e passengers were in their seats waiting, he come back 
tthe coaches and hollered out, ‘‘Is there anybody here 
's anything about an Engine?” Boy, he emptied that 
right then when they found he was the one running it. 
tu see, the hard thing in this whole strike, from an 
‘ican standpoint, is to look at an Englishman and 
>from the way he is working whether he is on Strike or 
Now you take Tea time, for instance. There is not an 
‘ican that wouldent say England is on strike. But 
wouldent be at all; it would only be Tea time. That 
y the strike looked so small. There was only five mil- 
out on it, but at Tea time there is 51,683,423 on 
», You see, that is why it is so hard to excite people 
are used to that much leisure every day, anyway, 
her there is a Strike or not. 
t they done mighty nobly. Both sides distinguished 
selves as True Britons. I want to tell you confiden- 
, Mr. President, that being in the 
e of Commons, as I was every day, 
learing everything that went on, I 


was always listening:in your favor. I want to tell you 
that the whole thing was due practically to one man and 


that was Premier Baldwin. There is a fellow that might be 


of use to us over there some time. He just turned out to be 
the ablest man that they have over here. 

You see, he is an Ex-Workingman himself, and he carried 
the confidence of both sides. The Strikers felt that he 
would give them a square deal and so did the Government, 
and I heard him come into that Commons and talk to 
them when the thing was at its height, and they give him 
every attention, both sides. And the funny part of it was 
that he seemed to please both sides. 

Then I heard him when he come in there and announced 
that they had come to a settlement. He was as calm; no 
Conquering hero stuff. He dident come in as the Victor, 
although he had really done it; he was very modest and 
quiet. You know, you told me too look out for someone 
over here kinder on the quiet. Well, this Baldwin looks 
like about the best bet they have in England. I think we 
can get him later on, because for doing this work so well 
for them they will perhaps make him a Lord, and that will 
make him practically useless for any service over here. So 
if we can get him before that Calamity befalls him, he 
would be mighty cheap for us. I don’t think he gets a lot 
where he is. 

You see, the beauty about him over home would be that 
he could replace about the biggest part of the Senate. 
You see, that is eventually what we will have to come to in 
America some day in Governmental affairs. It will be 
ability instead of numbers. The law won’t just say elect 
so many men each time. It will say hunt till you find a 
few good men and let the others go. 


Don’t let the law state how many men are to rule our 
Country. Leave the number optional, but bear down on 
the amount of ability. You see, sometimes you can find 
some man that knows just as much as a hundred others put 
togeather. Well, take him and get rid of the hundred. It 
will take us time to get this into effect over there, I know. 
But Ialso know from what talks I have had with you that 
to let several go around there would be in accord with your 
desires. We can always do those little things under the 
heading of Economy. But the real reason will be to get ’em 
out of there. 

Now I think that about covers the field along the Strike 
and economic lines. As far as America learning anything 
from England’s great strike, they haven’t learned any- 
thing, because England hasent had a strike yet. 

And by the way, Mr. President, who owns Coal mines 
anyway? There is always trouble in the coal mines, both 
over home and here, and nobody knows who the Coal 
Mine Owners are. In any other Industry we all know who 
owns it and we know that he will go out and deal with his 
men. For instance, the Automobile. If there was a strike 
in that whole Industry, we would know that Henry Ford 
and Irskine and Willys and all of them would go to the 
workers and lay their cards on the Table and show them 
just what they were making and what they were able to 
pay, and it would never get any further. They could settle 
it, and we would look to them to settle it, and blame them 
if they dident. 

But the Coal owners—nobody knows who they are, and 
why they can’t go and deal with the men that work for 
them, and fix them so they will have confidence in the 
owners like other lines of work have in the men they work 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Alnd Duffus Said it Didn’t 
Crimp Him None to Buy it 
"Cause He Took it Out of 
the Stock Market Last Week 


maybe it was funny. Maybe I will get a laugh out of 

it along about the time we get rid of prohibition. But 
anyway, I am off this Wall Street. I don’t want to sit in 
no game where the only chance you got for an even break 
is doin’ somethin’ that looks like you was cuckoo. 

At that, I should of known better. I seen a lot of birds 
go after a piece of this sugar they think J. P. Morgan and 
Jesse Livermore is overlookin’ down in the stock market, 
and I also seen what these birds always comes back with- 
out. So I should of known better. But the wife got to 
talkin’ about lucky numbers, and opportunity havin’ 
wings, and tellin’ me how she might of had a mink coat 
now only I ducked a piece of Florida a bozo tried to hook 
me with once, so I fell for this Wall Street. And don’t 
think I was the only one. They was needin’ traffic lights 
and more Subways around the Stock Exchange about that 
time. 

Last fall, see, a guy come along that thinks our shack 
out in Flushing is worth four-five thousand more than I 
know it is. So I hit him with it, and me and the wife 
moved into a swell new bird cage up in the Bronx. It was 
a great little place, and “little” is right. ‘They was five 
rooms, and if you 
had breathed 
natural in any 
one of them you ox 
would of frosted 


[= all over now, and I got the bank roll repaired, so 


eS NN 
; can 
er 


be@ 
the anteek on the oy 5 
walls that Emma pel -<Z 
got them to put 


on special, us 


er 


payin’ half. At 
that, it was 
classy. 


You probably 
know the kind— 
janitors and yel- 
low boys in nifty 
uniforms: and 
who was always 
wearin’ white 
gloves so as in 
case the lights 
went out you 
could still see 
where to shove 
what they was 
expectin’. 


“If I Had Your Luck I Would 


Jump Off of the Woolworth Buildin’ Every Day for a Pastime’”’ 


Well, we hadn’t lived in our new city residence no more 
than a week or two when the wife gets awful pally with a 
skinny dame named Mrs. Duffus that lives in the same 
kind of five rooms, only two floors lower down. This dame’s 
husband is a big husk by the name of Frank Duffus, and 
he works in Wall Street. Or you might say he works out 
of Wall Street, ’cause that was the kind of work he done. 

Pretty soon the wife springs that her and this Pauline 
Duffus has made it up for their husbands to be chums, too, 
and they are comin’ to call that night, so I better get 
cleaned up and see what kind of refreshments I will offer 
him. So the Duffus outfit come up, and after we all got 
thawed out, me and him got friendly. He was one of these 
hearty-laughin’ boys, with teeth like a horse and a fine 
indoor sunburn, and he had a lot of new ones that was 
pretty good. 

Everythin’ was runnin’ all right till the Duffus woman 
give a squeal and said she nearly forgot to show us her 
beautiful new emerald that her dear Frank just give her. 
So she stuck out 
her finger for me 
and Emma to look 
at herring. It had 
a square piece of 
green ice that 
didn’t look much 
to me, but right 
away Emma said 
she could tell it was 
exquisite, and such 
a perfect color, and 
what a liberal hus- 
band Pauline had 
to give her such ex- 
pensive jewelry. 

Pauline asked 
him, ‘‘Shall we tell 
them about it, 
honey?’’ And 
Duffus said it didn’t crimp him 
none to buy it ’cause he took it 
out of the stock market last week. 
It seemed a couple of big bankers 
was intimate friends of his and 
they called him up and put him 
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wise to somethin’ that was comin’ off in American 0; 
stock. The same day he cleaned up a wad on that 
big jeweler that was another intimate friend of his 
along with this green emerald that once was part o 
private prewar stock of the Czar of Russia. So Duff 
said he bought it for his little girl with part of what 
made on the American Can stock, and now he was a 
to get her a string of real Czar of Russia pearls out o 
other deal this couple of big bankers was goin’ to 
about in a day or two. 

The Pauline woman said, ‘‘It is perfectly wonderf 
many good friends Frank has got among them big m 
Wall Street, and what wonderful information they 
him about which stocks is goin’ up.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘I should think you would kind 
too far away from them bankers, livin’ up here in a 
tenement. Why don’t you rent a whole house dow 
Fifth Avenue right next door to them so as they cal 
in and give you this information any hour of the nig 

Emma said they shouldn’t mind my low comed 
she told Frank Duffus she thought it was mean he g 
know all them things about the stock market whe 
people would like to make money and buy jewelry too. 

“Oh,” says Pauline, ‘Frank is always told confident 
and he cannot tell anybody but his own customers.” 
the big husk says, ‘‘ Yes, my customers makes a gre 
more money out of these things than I do. Why, 
got one man that has made over a million in the last fot 
months, and all on what information I give him.” The 
he says to me, ‘‘Do you ever do anythin’ in the ma 

“Not lately,’ I told him, ‘‘’cause Otto Kahn or 
Gary ain’t been callin’ me up regular, and anyway 
too ‘busy in real estate.’ 

“Of course, Mr. Duffus,’’ says Emma, “‘if Sam ha 
to tell him what stocks to make money in, he would 
to buy them off of you.” 

I thought I could sidetrack the subject by sa: 
needed all my loose cash in my business, but Emma 
up that we had plenty in the bank from the sale 
country property, and Duffus says: ‘‘I am always g 
do a good turn for friends of mine and Pauline’s, and thi 
one that is comin’ off in a day or two is sure to be a wha 
So you might as well pick a string of pearls out of 1 
your wife too. Come down to my office tomorrow and W 
will go out to lunch and talk it over.” ' 
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ty Numberology, 
‘ou Shouldn't of 
one Nothin’ at 
11, Only Wait for 
Day That is One 
fYourNumbers’’ 


ttarted to tell him it was my busy season and I couldn’t 
ut to lunch for another two-three weeks, but Emma 
nand says, “‘Sam, you have got to go tomorrow, ’cause 
1 see it is fate. Tomorrow is the twenty-first, and two 
one makes three, and accordin’ to numberology, three 
yur day, ’cause you was born on the fifteenth and 
m adds up to six.” : 

will give you A in arithmetic without waitin’ for the 
n’ machine,” I said, “‘but what has three got to do 
six? Unless they have changed the layout, one is red 
odd and the other is black-and even.” 

\ccordin’ to numberology, you are a three-six-niner,”’ 
Emma, “and you have got to go tomorrow, ’cause I 
1 wear real pearls as well as the next.” 

you can see by that how I come to fall for this Wall 
st. It wasn’t so much I fell as I was tripped. 

turns out this Frank Duffus is what they call a cus- 
rs’ man, workin’ for a firm on the Stock Exchange by 
lame of Elphick & Meyer. Only, he claims he ain’t 
a common customers’ man like the other four or five 
that has desks in the same room with him, all of 
| bein’ cheap dumb-bells. Frank was different, he 
and he was always havin’ trouble to keep Elphick & 
er from makin’ him a partner in the firm. He said 
wanted him bad to be a partner, cause if he left them 
practically wouldn’t do no more business; and the 
1ers, bein’ half-wits, wouldn’t know how to run things 
‘wasn’t there to show them. But he wouldn’t tie 
elf up with them, ’cause he was nearly ready to make 
much better firm of his own in another month or two 
‘eave this Elphick & Meyer flat. 

iffus give me this earful while we was havin’ lunch, 
he must of had me groggy, tellin’ about how he was 
shat with all the big shooters in Wall Street and was 
ys told which way they was steerin’ the market. Or 
de it bein’ the twenty-first had somethin’ to do with 
\nyway, we went back to Elphick & Meyer’s and I 
them a check for twenty-five hundred so as to open 
1 account and be all ready for the good one the couple 
iportant bankers was goin’ to pull in a day or two. 
k said maybe I would like him to make it what they 
i discretionary account, and then he would use extra 
etion in makin’ money for me. SoI signed a paper to 
>it that way. 

hen I got home Emma was waitin’ to know how much 
ad made already. Bein’ a woman, she couldn’t see 
I give them the money without gettin’ stocks or some- 
for it, and she got mad when I said anyway nothin’ 
sould ever happen to what a three-six-niner done on a 
ty-first. At that, she had me a little nervous, and I 
tsleep so good that night till I made up my mind to 
he twenty-five hundred back and keep it till they 
2d it. 

it this Duffus didn’t give me the chance. Next 
tin’ he calls me up and says the special good thing 
‘quite ready to start yet, but another big banker has 
him Southern Railway stock is goin’ up, so he has 
ht two hundred shares of that one for me for a price 
22 

ind it is a good thing I acted prompt and bought it,”’ 
Frank, “’cause now it is up to 11214 and you already 


: 


have made one hundred dollars, less 
commissions and taxes. Ain’t you 
glad I acted quick?” 

I asked him how much the com- 
missions and taxes would come to, 
and he said fifty dollars for buyin’ 
and another fifty dollars when I come 
to sell out, and eight dollars for taxes. 

“Well,” Isaid, ‘‘if it costs 
me a hundred and eight 
dollars to win a hundred 
when you act quick, how 
much do you figure them 
pearls will cost when 
Emma gets them?” 

But Frank said Southern Rail- 
way stock was certain to go higher 
yet, and he was right on that. 

He sold out the two hundred 
shares the same afternoon so as 

I made over three hundred dol- 

lars on it after payin’ everythin’. 
“Now you see what kind of in- 
formation I get,’’ he says. “I will 
have plenty of good things like that 
for you right along.” 

Emma was so tickled she thought 
we ought to take Frank and Pauline 
out to dinner and a show the next 
night; but the next night she didn’t 
think so, ’cause then she wasn’t so 
tickled. That day Frank had acted 
quick again and bought two hundred shares of Crucible 
Steel stock for me on account of bein’ told by the Waldorf 
crowd that they was goin’ to give it a boom. He paid 72 
for it, and he couldn’t of paid no more, ’cause that was the 
highest it went to. But he could of paid less, ’cause in 
the afternoon paper it said the last price was 70, and I 
figured up with Emma we already was out about five hun- 
dred on it, countin’ in the commissions and taxes again. 

Emma said I should of known not to let Duffus buy it 
that day, cause it was the twenty-third, which was a five 
and wasn’t no day for a three-six-niner like me to do any- 
thin’. But I said the Waldorf crowd probably hadn’t 
learned numberology yet, and anyway the next day would 
be the twenty-fourth, which I could count up on my 
fingers was a six, and then I would be lucky. 

Only I wasn’t. Frank phoned me the next mornin’ how 
he found out the Waldorf crowd had a private meetin’ and 
changed their mind about givin’ Crucible Steel stock a 
boom just now. So he said the thing to do was sell it out 
with only a small loss that he would make up in no time 
in Independent Oil stock, ’cause he knew the Durant 
people was goin’ to move that one up right away. I 
wanted to wait and see how my luck was this Number Six 
day, but he said he already sold the Crucible stock for 
6914, where I lose 
nearly six hundred, 
and had bought 
two hundred shares 


“Listen,’’ I Said. “‘I Have Found Out 


“Why Wouldn’t I Tell Her?’’ I Asked Him. ‘“‘I Had to 
Give Some Excuse for Not Buyin’ Them Pearis Off 
of the Czar of Russia Yet’’ 


of the oil for 31. When I got the afternoon paper I seen 
where Crucible Steel went up again to 72 and Independent 
Oil’s last price was 293g. So that was another night we 
didn’t take Frank and Pauline out to dinner and a show. 

The next thing I heard from Duffus was a couple of days 
later. He said Independent Oil was down to 28, but I 
shouldn’t worry over what it was doin’ for a day or two, 
“cause the Durant people had let him know they was just 
droppin’ it down on purpose so as to pick up some cheap 
stock. 

“That is the way these big pools always works,” he says. 
“They knock their stocks down and then pick up a lot of 
them as cheap as they can before they give the price a 
boost. I know all about it from bein’ in so many big deals 
myself.” 

“How come you forgot the system when you bought 
for me?” I asked him. “‘Couldn’t you of done my pickin’ 
up as cheap as them?” 

“You don’t understand about these things,” he says. 
“When a man like you is followin’ reliable information 
like mine, he has got to get his position first so as to have 
his stock when the move starts. If you wasn’t there al- 
ready you might miss it. But, anyway, leave this to me 
and you will see what you will make.” 

I left it to him till about two hours afterward. Then 
the phone rung and it was Duffus again. ‘‘Sam,” he says, 
“‘these Pennsylvania crude people has just 
pulled araw oneon us. Without sayin’ a word 
to anybody, they cut the price twenty-five 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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it is About as Lucky to be a Customer of Frank’s as it is to be a ThreesSix:Niner by the Name of Rolf’’ 
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“Instruct Your Client to Turn Over Those Bonds. 


TREASURE-TROVE: Gold or silver, in coin, plate, or bullion, 
found concealed in the earth or in a house or other private place, 
but not merely lost or lying on the ground, the owner of the 
treasure being unknown. —The Common Law. 


URDERS have been committed under less provoca- 
\ | tion. Had Len Crandall slain Squire Hezekiah 
Mason the evening he drove up to the Crandall 
homestead and ordered Len, his wife and three children 
off the premises, it would not have worried anybody in 
Somerset County in the least—not even Sheriff Moses 
Higgins, in whose presence the crime would have been com- 
mitted, or the unfortunate relatives of the said Mason— 
the adjective “unfortunate”’ being here made use of with 
reference to their relationship and not to the event. 

The difference between the two men was simply that 
while Len was honest the squire was unscrupulous, al- 
though rejoicing—at least up to the time of the famous 
trial of Skinny the Tramp for the murder of Wilbur Drake, 
otherwise known as the Hermit of Turkey Hollow—in the 
complimentary or Pickwickian title of honorable—honor 
being the least of his virtues. The Hermit case had been 
Squire Mason’s Waterloo, for in it old Ephraim Tutt, sum- 
moned from New York by the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek to defend James Hawkins, alias Skinny, their 
erstwhile brother, had exposed Prosecutor Mason as the 
crookedest sort of rascal—to wit, one who had sought to 
send to his death in the electric chair an innocent client, 
whose trustee he was, in the hope of profiting by his demise, 
all of which may be found faithfully reported in The People 
versus Skinny the Tramp, 3 Tutt and Mr. Tutt, 131; The 
Hermit of Turkey Hollow, 15 Train, 1-342; Famous Modern 
Trials, pp. 61-128; and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 1921. 

This was the villain who, having foreclosed a mortgage 
for twelve hundred dollars upon the Crandall farm and bid 
it in at the sheriff’s sale, now drove up, accompanied by 
that unwilling officer of the state, to where Len was sitting 
smoking on the threshold of the farmhouse. 

“Well,” he said without preliminary, ‘“‘now you're sold 
out, you’ve got to get off.” 

Len lowered at him without removing his pipe. “Is that 
the law, Mose?” he inquired of the sheriff. 

“T’m afeard it is,” answered Higgins, who hated Mason 
as much as he liked the ramshackle Len. 

“How abopt my crops? My hay is worth a couple of 
hundred dollars—and my potatoes ——”’ 
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“Part o’ the soil—goes with it.” 

Len arose and walked to where Mason was sitting in the 
sheriff’s flivver. 

“This is the second time you’ve robbed me,” he said. 
“First you stole all the money I had in the world and now 
you take my farm—the farm my father and grandfather 
lived on before me. I’ve nowhere to take my kids except 
the poor farm, and I don’t want to go there. You might 
at least let us stay until you find another tenant. I could 
work out my rent.” 

The squire cleared his throat. ‘‘It don’t suit my plans. 
I’m thinkin’ of moving in myself.”” He bit the words off 
short. 

Len shook his fist under Mason’s nose. “Some day I’ll 
get even with you, you dirty dog!” 

The squire’s smoothly shaven cheeks were the color of 
an underdone ham. “Sheriff Higgins,” he snapped, “if 
they ain’t off by noon, day after tomorrow, take possession 
and put ’em off!”’ 

“You son of a gun!” cried Crandall. 
mind ——” 

The face of Carrie, his wife, appeared at the window. 

“‘Hasy, Len!” she called. ‘“‘Don’t get us into more 
trouble!” : 

The sheriff let in his clutch. “Sorry, Len,” he remarked. 
“But the squire’s got the law on ye. Too bad about the 
crops. . . . How are you getting on down to the smithy?” 

“Allright. I’ll have the chimney down tomorrow morn- 
ing. After noon I’ll have to go and look for somewhere to 
take my wife and family.” 

“Tf you can’t find nowheres else, you kin bring ’em over 
to our house for a while,’”’ said the sheriff. ‘“‘ Mebbe Squire 
Mason will have a change of heart and let ye stay on a few 
days.”’ He looked sideways at his companion. 

“Not much I won’t!”’ snorted the squire. ‘‘Off they go, 
bag and baggage! I’ve had enough of that feller! Get 
along, sheriff!’ 

Crandall entered the house. Supper was over and the 
children were already in bed. His wife, a sickly woman not 
yet thirty, left her work and sat down beside him. 


“T’ve a good 
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— it were 


I am tke Owner of the Land Where They Were Found’’ 


“Don’t be discouraged, Len. 
right somehow. Providence will look out for us.” 


“How can you go on talking about Providence when | 


lets a man like Mason get away with murder? Your 


whistling to keep your courage up. If Providence 


halfway on His job He’d strike Mason dead with a k 


999 


lightnin’. 


“Don’t be sacrilegious, Len! The Lord will act i 


own way, in His own time.” 
“And meanwhile—what? 


Providence stuff, go ahead. 
enough.” : 


“Don’t you believe in the Bible, Len? Don’t you 


member what it says: ‘I have been young, and n 
old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 1 
seed begging bread.’”’ ; 
“That old man will have another look coming t 
day after tomorrow. . . . See here, Carrie, wha 
use deceiving yourself? Didn’t we work ten years” 
that twelve hundred dollars to pay off the mortga 
there had been any such thing as Providence wo 
have let your brother Tom turn over the money to 
without a receipt and trust the old crook to file th 
faction piece? Would He have let Tom be run 
killed by a racing car that very afternoon? Woul 
let the judge on the foreclosure proceedings keep 
testifying to what Tom told us before he died—he 
given Mason the money and all—on the ground thai 
hearsay? And would He have let Mason go on th 
and swear he never received one cent from Tom, 
now, after we’ve really paid off the mortgage one 
going to kick us out? Providence? Providence, 
Island!” -—: 
Carrie patted his brown hairy hand. ‘Buck 
We’re not in the street yet. Tomorrow you'll f 
ferent.” aa 
11 of 
theese Crandall farm lay three miles west of Po 
‘just beyond the crossroads where, until it had1 
been destroyed by fire, had stood a smithy, upon W 
upon the major portion of the real estate in 5 
County, Squire Mason had also held a mortgagé 


‘actual title to the land had belonged to Toggery 


Gookin, Pottsville’s leading dry-goods merchant, bt 


Everything’ll come 


Will He keep the child 
from starving? If you can get any comfort out of 
I’ve been a sucker 
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under lease at the time of the fire to Sam Bellows, the 
*s deputy, who carried on his trade of blacksmith as 
le line. 
*he crossroads smithy had stood there as long as anyone 
ld remember. Gookin had bought it ten years before 
n a man named Truslow, who had gone out West and 
not since been heard from. It had always been a sort 
seneral meeting place for the countryside, and there 
‘e few farmers who drove into town who had not made 
vactice of stopping for a chat with the blacksmith or his 
cons. Actual patrons, however, had been few, for the 
of the horse was over, and Sam had lost money steadily 
she past three years; so that when the fire came he had 
ncentive to carry on the business, and by mutual con- 
‘between Gookin as landlord, Mason as mortgagee and 
self as tenant, the property had gone to friendly fore- 
ure the month before and judgment had been entered 
referee, the sale to take place the coming week. 
{ason’s plan was to take the insurance money, which 
already been paid over to him as mortgagee, and build 
ing station there, for which the crossroads would be an 
place. This had also been Len Crandall’s dream— 
1 poor Tom, his dead brother-in-law, had so unwisely 
n for the wily lawyer’s suggestion that he relieve him 
ie trouble of filing the satisfaction piece on the Crandall 
tgage. With the mortgage paid off on the homestead, 
could have built a filling station a hundred yards 
ier up the road, right in front of his own house, and by 
ing a short cut-off to the other road he could have got 
he trade. But now that dream was never to be ful- 
|, for Tom was dead, Mason had not filed the satisfac- 
piece and had denied everything that Tom had sworn 
e true with his dying breath. Yea, the wicked were 
ishing like the green bay tree. 
/ason, chiefly for reasons of policy, had let the contract 
juilding the new garage and filling station to Sheriff 
‘ins, who, knowing Crandall to be in need of ready 
, had hired him to tear down what was left of the 
ed smithy, clean up the ground generally and exca- 
for the foundations. Thus the five chief characters in 
‘story are Toggery Bill Gookin, owner of the smithy 
jist whose land judgment in foreclosure has been en- 
|, although the sale has not taken place; Sam Bellows, 


——————— 
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3 Carrie Patted His Brown Hand. ‘'Buek Up, Lea! 


ex-blacksmith, lessee of the property, still entitled to pos- 
session, if he chooses, until title has passed to the new 
owner after the sale; Squire Mason, the hard-fisted lawyer, 
who has just foreclosed; Sheriff Moses Higgins, who has 
figured throughout the legal proceedings as a public officer 
and now has the contract for the new filling station; Len 
Crandall, his employe, who is engaged in removing the 
débris of the burned building. Five? I should have said 
six—and Mr. Tutt. 
1II 

dicey had been hard at work since seven o’clock, pulling 

down the ruin of the stack. He had hoped to finish the 
job by noon; but the lower the chimney got, the thicker 
became the courses of brick and the harder the mortar. 
The sheriff, for whom he was working, had instructed him 
to remove everything for a foot or two below the surface 
and level off the ground. Now, after a short rest and smoke, 
he took up his mattock and attacked the foundations once 
more. Having loosened the ground on three sides of the 
chimney, he had just started to do the same upon the 
fourth, when his pick came in contact with an old tin can 
which had either been purposely buried behind the stack or, 
if dropped there unintentionally or laid down casually and 
forgotten, had in time become covered with earth. Len 
was no believer in fairies, and he was on the point of chuck- 
ing the can out of the way when its weight led him to exam- 
ine it more carefully. The tin was about a foot in length, 
four inches square and thickly covered with rust—an oil 
can possibly. 

Len put his foot on it and struck off the cover with his 
mattock, revealing a wad of paper yellow with age. 
This he pulled out. Beneath was a package wrapped in 
oilcloth. 

Len rested his mattock against the chimney and sat 
down, the better to examine his find, unmindful of the fact 
that another person had come upon the scene and was 
watching the proceedings with an interest fully equal to if 
not greater than his own. Inside the oilcloth was a heavy 
manila envelope tied with pink tape, which, in conjunction 
with the waterproof cover, had perfectly protected the 
contents—a bundle of engraved sheets, each bearing at the 
top the picture of an express train hurtling through a beau- 
tiful landscape full of standing grain, where flocks and 
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herds raised their innocent heads from a willow-bordered 
stream to gaze in wonder upon the evidence of man’s inven- 
tive genius. Attached to each sheet was another sheet 
made up of a great number of little tickets each marked $25. 

Len had never seen any corporate securities, but even 
his untutored mind had no difficulty in grasping the fact 
that these were railroad bonds—five of them, each bearing 
undetached coupons from 1913 to date. He was vaguely 
wondering who the owner could be when a shadow fell 
across his vision and he heard Squire Mason’s harsh voice: 

““What have you got there, Crandall?” 

That Mason should have the effrontery to accost him 
made Lenangry. ‘‘I don’t see what business it is of yours!” 
he retorted. 

“It’s a whole lot my business,” rejoined the squire, ‘‘see- 
ing this is my property.” 

“T thought it was Bill Gookin’s.” 

“T foreclosed on it three weeks ago. Anyhow that’s 
neither here nor there. Give me a look at those papers.” 
And Mason, stooping, extended a horny hand. Crandall 
held the bonds out of his reach and scrambled to his feet, 
but not before the squire had read the inscriptions and 
gained a general impression of the number of bonds. 

“Beech Creek and Mohawk, eh? How many of ’er?” 

Crandall replaced them in the envelope, which he stuffed 
into his pocket. “It’s nothin’ to you how many there are,” 
he said. “‘They’re not yours, are they?” 

“We'll see whether they are or not!” snarled the squire. 
““They’re mine in law, all right. If you don’t give me those 
bonds I’ll swear out a warrant for your arrest. I guess 
you’ll sing a different tune when the sheriff gets after 
you!”’ 

Crandall regarded him with contempt. ‘‘It would take 
more than a threat froma thief like you to make me give 
7em up,’ he replied. “You stole twelve hundred dollars 
from me. . Go ahead and get your warrant! I’ll get 
one for you at the same time.”’ 

“Have it your own way,” answered Mason. “Hither 
you give up those bonds to me or I go right down to the 
sheriff’s office. 

And he turned on his heel, walked to where his car was 
parked by the side of the smithy and climbed in. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


We're Not in the Street Yet. Tomorrow You'll Feel Different”’ 
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eh By Kenneth L. Roberts volts bea 


many years 
ago—speaking ge- 


extinet; andthe 
is no immedig 


ologically — when 
the sovereign and 
golden state of 
California was 
heavily peppered 
with a large assort- 
ment of exces- 
sively active vol- 
canoes that were 
in a constant state 
of passionate erup- 
tion. 

In those days 
almost any excuse 
was sufficient to 
start a few volca- 
noes on the ramp- 
age. Too much 
rain would cause 
many of them to 
erupt furiously. 
Too little rain 
would cause many 
more to bombard 
the surrounding 
countryside with 
hot bowlders and 
ashes. Perfectly 
normal weather 
would result in the 
rest of them dis- 
gorging unsightly 
torrents of molten 
lava in every di- 
rection. ; 

With the puas- 
sage of the years, 
however, the 
voleanoes of Cali- 
fornia acquired 
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poise and discre- The Mutholiand Drive, Looking Off to the Pacific Across the Los Angeles Piain 


tion, and gradu- 


ally lapsed into a dignified silence. They were, asthe suy- have been concentrated in one spot, would have had more 
ing goes, left cold by conditions and occurrences that once effect than the last three eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. 
would have caused a hundred volcanoes to blow their Nowadays, however, the more violent California erupt- 
heads off. They became as hard-boiled and unresponsive ers have mellowed with the passage of the years. They 


as a genuine New Englander of the old school who 
has breakfasted daily on pie for half a century. 

Out of all the obstreperous California volcanoes 
that once went into action for next to no reason at 
all, only one came out of the silences and voiced a 
lava-trimmed roar of excitement and distress at 
the outbreak of the European War, that one being 
Mount Lassen. 

The inhabitants of California show certain signs 
of following in the footsteps of the volcanoes. 


Windbags Nearing Extinction 


OT long ago a word of criticism or disapproval 

directed against anything in or connected with 
California was thought, in some parts of the state, 
to be sufficient cause for hanging, life imprison- 
ment or deportation. 

The fiend in human shape who declared, as he 
sometimes did, that the climate of the most richly 
climated sections of California was occasionally 
sufficiently chilly to bring a bluish tinge to a beau- 
tiful woman’s nose, caused untold thousands of 
Californians to develop fits of rage that threatened 
to burst minor blood vessels in all of them. 

A friendship of many years’ standing might be 
terminated in a moment’s time if one of the par- 
ties to the friendship chanced to be so low and 
unimaginative as to persist in referring publicly to 
earthquakes or other natural phenomena that tend 
to keep a few timid tourists hived up in the dis- 
agreeable winter chill of their Iowa, Indiana 
Pennsylvania or Maine homes, when they might 
be spending the winter and their bank rolls in the 
golden West. 

Never a day went by without an eruption of 
hot air from native sons that, provided it could 
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need of the Go. 
ernment taki) 
steps to set apa 
a national pa| 
for the safeguar. 
ing of the last Ci 
ifornia booster, | 
has been done 

the case of the lg 
voleano. Erul 
tions, neverth 
less, are le 
frequent, and y 
itors to Califorr 
may express thi 
personal opinion 
if any, concerni. 
California, 
scenery, art, wat, 
supply, archit 

ture, agricultu 
real-estate boon 
climate, antiq) 
shops, railwy 
service, eart. 
quakes and wl) 
not, without fe 
of having to sta| 
up against an ¢ 
California blast? 
indignation su: 
ciently warm al 
powerful to sir? 
the fuzz from | 
the Scotch twel 
in the world. | 
Uniquity 


rp Californi 
still wants ¢c- 
tain things und 
stood of course. He wants it known that California is | 
greatest state in the Union; that it is the healthiest pli 
in the world in which to live; that the actinic rays or so? 
other climatic peculiarity in California enables reside 
of the state to eat more, play more, work m 

create more, drink more and talk more than peo? 


The Coast at Pebbie Beach, California | 


in any other part of the world; that anybody Ww 
lives in any state other than California is guilty! 
one of the wofst pieces of judgment since Eve 
the apple; and that if the Pilgrim Fathers i 
settled in California, instead of in New Engla:, 
in 1620, nobody would have lived outside 
California except under protest. , 
The Californian does not go so far as to say i 
the rest of the United States would probably hit 
been settled by deportees from California; but® 
clearly conveys the thought that nobody wol 
have dreamed of living anywhere outside of (- 
ifornia unless he had been forced out by mil 
strength. 
If all these things are clearly understood ‘ 
stated, the present-day Californian seems alm 
indifferent, not to say calloused, as to whatis 8 
about California. He is even willing tos 
harsh things about California himself. Ma 
many a Californian frequently admits t 
climate is not exactly what it ought to bea 
moment, and that it is a pity that the person 
whom he is speaking cannot remain anothe 
or two, when the weather will doubtle: 
quite so cold—or hot or dry or rainy or dus 
the case may be. a 
This unexpected subsidence of the tumul 
pro-California eruptions of earlier days has 
credited by some to the epidemic of good tz 


few years; by others, to the natural wisdom 
comes with increasing years, and by very T 
and hardy souls to the great Florida migra 
1924 and 1925—a migration that awakenet 
fornia to the electrifying and chastening eff 
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petition on her seeming monopoly of the winter-tourist 
le, or industry. 
tever the reason, California is less hectic than it was 
‘ne old days of frenzied boosters, just as it is less hectic 
1 it was in the days when volcanoes were spraying the 
ery with molten lava. 
he visitor is no longer obliged to be constantly on his 
‘d for fear that a keen-eyed real-estate salesman will 
7l out from under the dinner table or emerge suddenly 
, the fireplace and force him to become a resident of 
fornia. 
ecan wander idly and at peace from the ankle-straining 
of rebuilt San Francisco, down through Monterey 
“Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, through some of 
most beautiful and fertile valleys in the world, and 
ugh a succession of potato belts, apricot belts, walnut 
}, prune belts, raisin belts, beet belts, polo belts, 
«xen belts, oil belts, rabbit belts, bean belts, artichoke 
3, movie belts, orange belts, lettuce belts, cantaloupe 
; and various other sorts of belts—to the ancient 
n bed of the Imperial Valley and the multiple cli- 
2s of San Diego. 
_ The Acre-and:Independence Myth 
GRE and there, in sparsely settled districts, the beauty 
‘of the landscape may be more or less embellished by 
yoards promulgating 
loctrine that indepen- 
‘e may be achieved by 
gerson who purchases 
acre of land there or 
sabouts—An Acre and 
‘pendence, they read. 
‘ other sections, broad 
ches of walnut groves 
fruit orchards may 
been divided into 
rer slices by gaudy 
; and poisonously col- 
signs may urge the 
-by to acquire health, 
sh and happiness by 
‘ting in a two, three or 
‘acre chicken ranch, 
utranch, flower ranch, 
ranch, police-dog 
1, or just plain ranch. 
r the most part, how- 
California real estate 
longer rammed down 
throats of visitors. 
e who wish to acquire 
state, generally speak- 
jave to make their 
|3s known to the proper 
ns, just as they would 
hio, Pennsylvania or 
ee where the real- 
/2 business is a regular 
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business and not 
a form of hys- 
teria, asit became 
in California for 
a considerable 
period of time— 
possibly due to 
the invigorating 
effect of the Cali- 
fornia climate. It 
should be re- 
marked in pass- 
ing, nevertheless, 
that the visitor 
who lets it be 
known that he is 
in a receptive 
mood is seldom, 
if ever, permit- 
ted to leave Cal- 
ifornia without 
becoming the 
owner of a piece 
of California 
land. 

The hearty 
impatience with 


A Walnut Grove in Los Angeles County 


Gorgonia as a Background. 
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When a California Valley Blooms 


She Blooms All Over. The Santa 
Clara Erupts Into Prune Blossoms 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF BANNING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Orchards at Banning, California, With Mt. San 


Banning is 2318 

Feet Above Sea Level, and From it the Road 

Drops Into the Desert and the Reclaimed Im- 
periai Valley, 198 Feet Below Sea Level 


ity | 


and inducing them to pur- 
chase real estate by assur- 
ing them that there was oil 
under every lot. Probably 
there was—two miles un- 
der it or 200 miles under 
it or 2000 miles under it. 
Consequently anybody 
who ventured to protest 
that too many bank rolls 
were being lost and too 
many finger nails broken 
by those who were attempt- 
ing to reach the oil was 
petulantly urged to hire 
a hall. 


Pandora’s Box 


E WAS venomously 

asked what was biting 
him, and was harshly told 
that even though the new- 
comers lost their money, 
their finger nails and their 
shirts, they still had the 
benefit of the incomparable 
California climate, which 
would enable them to live 
longer than the people of 
other states, laugh louder, 
eat more—or less, as the 
occasion demanded—drink 
more of anything they hap- 
pened to be drinking at 


whichtheslogan, the moment, and all the rest of the old familiar argument. 
An Acre and In- If his protests continued, he was frequently ostracized 
dependence, is_ socially with such vigor that he was even barred from at- 
greeted in vari- tending the annual picnic for residents of his home state, 
ous sections of which is about the limit of social ostracism in the state 


California is an of California. 


indication of the There was a time when anyone who objected to the inti- 
peculiar change mation that one could gain independence on an acre of 
that has swept California land would probably have been denied entrance 
overCalifornians to all moving-picture theaters by universal consent. But 


in recent years. things are different today. 


In bygone days, In many parts of California farm-colonization develop- 
any method that ments are springing up; and some of them send the joyous 
resulted inbring- tidings concerning An Acre and Independence as far away 
ing residents to from home as Georgia, Carolina and Florida. Combined 
the state was re- with this glad news is the highly important information 
garded in many disseminated by many semiofficial agencies to the effect 
quarters as an _ that the climate of California is as good as, if not better 
ultimate benefit than, that which is popularly supposed to exist on the 
to everyone con- other side of the pearly gates; and that anything whatever 
cerned. There can be raised from its fertile soil with the kind assistance 


was nothing es- of its superclimate. 


sentially wrong Consequently it is becoming a fairly common occurrence 
inluringEastern- for dreamy-eyed garage helpers, or bookkeepers, or teachers 


ers to California 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Oid Jake Grinned. 


AuTHOR’s NoTE—The character, Mr. Raines, is drawn 
from life by permission of his widow. The family with 
which I have endowed him is entirely fictitious, invented 
for the purposes of this story. =i; 


LD Jake had his offices on the third floor of 

the Raines Building—a suite consisting of a 

large anteroom, an adjoining office where the sec- 
retary worked, and his own sanctum beyond. When Sid 
Bassett entered, there was the usual bunch of borrowers 
awaiting their turn in the anteroom, but he brushed past 
them with the assurance of a privileged character. 

“The boss in?” he inquired. 

“Sure. Go right in, Mr. Bassett,” replied the secretary. 
“Those lumber guys’ve just left.’ 

As the cowman opened the door a heavy voice boomed, 
“Hello, Sid. Come on in.” 

Which Bassett did, grinning as he pulled up a chair, for 
Mr. Raines was making some entries in a small notebook 
with an indelible pencil, and paid no attention to him for 
several minutes; but at last he sat back and inquired, 
“Well, what’s on your mind?” 

“Nothing much, Mr. Raines. 
what I ought to do.” 

“Making some medicine?” 

“No-o, not exactly. What’s worrying me is whether I 
ought to buy some more cattle or sell some I’ve got.’ 

“You get around a good deal among the cattlemen, Sid. 
What do they say?” 

“Well, they all say now’s the time to buy, Mr. Raines.” 

“Then you sell, Sid.’ 

The secretary knocked and opened the door. ‘“ Mr. Pres- 
ton would like to speak to you on the phone, Mr. Raines.” 

“Tell him I'll call him back in five minutes.” 

On hearing the name of the trust-company president, 
Bassett rose to go, remarking, “‘ Well, I see they elected 
you chairman of the board again.” ~ 


But I been wondering 


By George 
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“Yes, they couldn’t find anybody else willing to take 
it,’’ replied Mr. Raines, with a certain complacence. 

‘*How’s the rheumatism?”’ 

“Oh, it’s been bad lately. Keeps me awake nights.” 

“Doing anything for it?” 

“T got some liniment that helps some. Say, guess what 
that cook of ours tried to put over on me!”’ 

“‘T reckon she only tried though, hey?” observed Bassett. 

“She gave me some liniment and swore it cost her two 
dollars a bottle. It cost her fifty cents—that’s what it cost 
her. And when I handed her half a dollar next night, she 
couldn’t say a word.” 

“You went down to that nigger doctor to find out?” 

“Sure I did. Why not?” 

His friend laughed. The old man had probably spent an 
hour going to see that nigger, but it was just like him. 
He’d take the same trouble to be right about two dollars 
as about half a million. 

‘‘Well, I must be drifting. See you next week.” 

‘“When’re you going out to inspect that land?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“‘He wants a loan of eighty thousand on it. I don’t be- 
lieve it will carry that, Sid.” 

“That’s right good land. And he owns thirty thousand 
acres in one piece. But I’ll let you know Wednesday.” 

“All right. Tell Dabney to send the next one in.”’ 

And so it went throughout the day. At noon Mr. Raines 
ate an apple, and at five o’clock a couple of his cronies 


dropped in. He had been at work since eight in the morn- 


ing and was tired. 


“You Talk Too Much, Sid,’’ He Said Affectionately 


Pattullo 


FUHR 


“Hello, Jimmy. Hello, Judge.” 

“How about a little drink?’’ suggested 
affably. a 

‘‘Well, there’s a lot of flu around—that’s 

They had a little drink and then the tl 
smoking comfortably and discussing local f 
ings. Mr. Raines leaned back in his swivel chair 
the big glass-topped table and relaxed—a broad 
heavy build, radiating force. 

“Say, boss,’ said Jimmy, “‘can’t a man pull the 
Dominicker rooster?” 

“JT don’t know. What would he want to pull it ¢ 

“Then you didn’t hear about Joe Clark?” 

Jake suddenly grew alert. He had no use for Jo 
“‘T’d know that fellow’s hide anywhere in a tan 
was accustomed to say. - 

“Well, it seems,’’ Jimmy continued, “that Joe 
Tud Nesbitt on that Braybrook Addition deal, 
was waiting for a chance to get even. So the othe 
they were having a few drinks and Joe began to bri 
how strong he was. You know how he brags.” 4 
nodded. ‘‘So Tud up and offered to bet him a t 
dollars he couldn’t pull the leg off a Dominicker 1 

“Did he take it?” A 

“Sure. They had a coupla more drinks and 
money up with Bob Laprelle. The bet was to com 
night, but Joe never showed up.” “a 

“Forfeited the thousand, hey?” ‘ 

ee Yep.” “é 

“That’s queer. I wonder,” mused Mr. Raines, “ 
a man can pull the leg off a Dominicker rooster.” The 
added, “‘Shucks, what a fool way to throw money @ 


_ That sort of business is too loose for me.” ‘ 


Half an hour later he descended to the stree 
home. The instant he set foot on the sidewalk, a: 
‘on the corner ran up with the evening papers. 


Well, boy,” said Mr. Raines, as he bought one, “‘how’s 
* ess? ” 
| Fair to middlin’.” 
y, how much can you make at this job a day?” 
You the income-tax man?”’ queried the boy. 
tickled Jake, whose blood pressure was wont to shoot 
iit every mention of income taxes. 
ay, kid, how do you happen to get this corner every 
jing?” 
Why, we own it.” 
Who’s we?”’ 
The guy I work for. He pays two hundred and fifty a 
¢- for this corner.” 
He does, does he? Who gets that money?” 
he boy named the firm which rented the lower floor of 
; Raines Building. 
Well, well, well,” remarked Jake, fishing out his note- 
ct, ‘‘we'll have to see about this.” 
fen his driver appeared, and Mr. Raines followed him 
here the car was parked. 
Bright boy, that,” he muttered as he got in, and 
¢ced back approvingly. 
jis house was in the older residential section of the city. 
| fashionable districts were now far out in the suburbs, 
ythe Raines place still held its head up proudly in the 
iit of apartment and boarding houses. A great brick 
ture set far back from the street, the grounds covered 
vatire block. 
1 arrival home, Jake’s first care was to inspect the 
line gauge. Then he started on a round of the place. 
, he had to see how the garden had been plowed. He 
7 it—he ought to have come home to stand over that 
iv. Of course he hadn’t plowed deep enough. 
am!’’ he bellowed. 
jir?” responded Sam. : 
Why didn’t you spread that fertilizer?”’ 
'm had five good reasons and some more in reserve, and 
Raines demolished them all. When he had got this 
f his system, he moved along to the stable and garage; 
9 there to the chicken yard, where he found a gap in 


“You be Sure to Get Home by Eleven o’Clock, Girls,’’ Called Their Mother. 
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the wire fence. Then he took a look at the cow and at an 
ancient buggy horse he maintained. Sam trailed along 
behind, fearful of the worst. 

“This saddle needs oiling,’ the boss remarked. 

“Well, I thought you never used it any more, Mr. 
Raines. Why, you ain’t used that there saddle in five 
years, Mr. Raines.”’ 

“Ts that any reason to let it rot?” cried Jake. “Just 
like a nigger! You oil that saddle regular, understand? It 
don’t matter if I never throw it over a horse again—I want 
it ready.” 

It was a relief to Sam when the old man went into the 
house. He had worked for him ten years and bragged con- 
tinually of the fact, but he just couldn’t feel at ease with 
Mr. Raines home—no, sir, sort of couldn’t let down and 
be comfortable a-tall. Oo-wee, how that man did love to 
find work to do! 

“Mamma!” shouted Jake from the foot of the stairs. 

“Well?” replied Mrs. Raines, looking over the banisters. 

“How soon’ll supper be ready?” 

“At half-past six.” 

“But I’m hungry.” 

“Tf you’d only eat some lunch, you wouldn’t be half 
starved every night. Besides, the children are coming.” 

“Then that means seven,” retorted Mr. Raines, and 
went into the living room, where he settled down to read 
the paper. First he turned to the market page to see the 
cattle and sheep prices; then scanned the quotations for 
government bonds, and did some figuring on an envelope; 
after that, he read through half a column on the state of 
the lumber industry and grunted. What did that fellow 
know about lumber anyhow? As he read, his lips sound- 
lessly formed the words. So far as everyday news was con- 
cerned, Mr. Raines contented himself with an indifferent 
glance at the headlines. 

He was half famished and fuming by the time the family 
began to dribble in. First came his eldest son, Clay, and 
his wife. He was strikingly like his father in appearance. 
Clay kissed his mother affectionately and said, “Hello, 
papa.” 
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“Where’re the children?’’ demanded his sire. 

“Oh, they’ll be along in a minute, I reckon.” 

“Why can’t they get here on time? I suppose we’ll have 
to wait supper for them too. We didn’t pay such attention 
to kids in my day.” 

They knew his stomach was talking and nobody replied. 
Then Jake Jr. arrived, accompanied by Mrs. Jake and a 
nineteen-year-old daughter. Mr. Raines rumbled good 
evening and twisted fierily in his chair. 

“Where’s Ida?” he demanded. 

“She said she might be a few minutes late,’’ answered 
his wife in her gentle voice, and the old gentleman blew 
up. Fine state of things this country was coming to, he 
opined, snapping his big chime watch open and shut. 
People nowadays seemed to think time meant nothing; 
within half an hour was punctual for people nowadays. 
Well, he wanted to tell them time was money; time was 
the most valuable thing in life. They had only a certain 
amount of it to use, and yet people nowadays thought 
nothing of wasting it, like they had all eternity to spend. 

“Tf those kids didn’t have their own cars,’’ he fumed, 
“they’d have to come when you do. How d’you expect to 
control ’em, hey? Why, in my day a kid was lucky if 
they’d let him hitch up the horse on Sunday night to take 
his girl for a ride. Yes, sir, he was; but nowadays every 
brat of a boy has to have his own car. And money? A 
quarter on July Fourth was a fortune to me, but a twelve- 
year-old brat nowadays carries a roll that would choke a 
cow. Say, do you know what I saw yesterday? Why, a 
girl was tearing along the Elmwood Road at fifty miles an 
hour, and if she was a day over fourteen, I miss my bet. If 
we hadn’t turned out, she’d have run clean over us.” 

It was after seven o’clock when the last of the children 
straggled in, and that last one was Jake’s own namesake, 
Clay’s eldest son, who was home from college at the urgent 
request of the entire faculty. Jake 3d arrived with long, 
cheerful blasts of his siren, parked his roadster so that no- 
body could get in or out of the driveway without first mov- 
ing it, and then entered through the kitchen in order to 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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“Do You Officers Blame My Affianced Husband for Rushing Forward to Defend Me?’’ She Asked the Law. 


all the tumult and the shouting, I am going to be mar- 

ried to Addie, when I did not expect to be married and 
had given her up forever. I was a completely rejected 
suitor for six months and some days, trying to win the 
lady with flowers, mottoes, Christmas cards and valen- 
tines in wild profusion, and holding down a job at the 
Arcade. 

She maintained a consistently negative attitude with- 
out weakening once until the afternoon of Thursday, June 
the sixteenth, at fifteen minutes of six o’clock, or maybe a 
little later. It undoubtedly was a strange thing the way it 
came around, because the same afternoon, shortly before 
three o’clock, I was fired off my job at the Arcade and per- 
sonally would have said nothing about matrimony to any 
woman, least of all to Addie Belle; because what right has 
a man to be thinking of a lovely bride and bird’s-eye furni- 
ture when he has just been fired off his job at the Arcade 
and has no savings account? 

“You can write a song,” Addie said brightly. ‘‘I guess 
you can write a song, can’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, taking hold of her hand with a reassuring 
gesture; “‘and not only that but it will be a knock-out, 
because I am one of America’s leading song writers.” 

I would not have talked in that flamboyant fashion 
prior to the sixteenth of June, which only goes to prove 
that a man needs a good woman at his side to inflame him 
with the right confidence. 

Up to the sixteenth of June, which was the day every- 
thing began to look different, I was the old Lee Peppers, 
plugging along down at the Arcade for a miserable pittance, 
and just scratching by from day to day, laundry every two 
weeks. It was John’s Restaurant on Sixth Avenue, under 
the Elevated station, that proved to be the turning point 
in my career and made me what I am going to be, and 
I certainly feel grateful toward John Bezzo, the restaurant 
man, although I should have knocked his head off several 
times for worrying Addie Belle with his semi-amorous out- 
bursts, of which I knew nothing. 

It was in the previous October that I accepted the job 
at the Arcade Theater, twenty-five a week, playing the 
first and only violin, and it was better than starving in the 
streets of New York; because, after all, I was able to see 
the new movies for nothing, the Arcade being a first-run 
house, decorated with gold leaf and Egyptian pillars and 


IE IS a very funny thing to me to think that now, after 


smelling strongly of perfume toward the end of the week. 
It was half a block off Sixth Avenue. Mrs. Soames rented 
me a small room at seven a week—try to get in the bath- 
room mornings. The neighborhood was new to me, and at 
six o’clock on the first evening of the Arcade job I strolled 
out, looking for a place to eat. My footsteps led to John’s 
Restaurant, with six live lobsters in the window, crawling 
their last crawls over cracked ice, the head of a pig daintily 
decorated, and four raw steaks, very appetizing to look 
at, to say nothing of shrimps, oysters, shad roe and the 
leg of a lamb. 

I stood there debating about food in general, and some- 
body stirred inside, and for the first time I noticed Addie 
Belle, a perfect stranger to me. There was nothing to do 
but to walk in, glancing at her closely as I passed the 
cashier’s cage. 

“You are making no mistake,” I said to myself; and 
walking leisurely to a table with a good view, I ordered a 
dish of spaghetti 4 la John, as it stated on the menu, which 
meant with mushrooms. It was elegant spaghetti, costing 
a quarter. I ate heartily, taking plenty of time and study- 
ing the blooming young female, who was a blonde and 
still is. 

At the end of the meal I walked up to where you pay, 
laid down the money and gave the lady another close look 
through the iron grille. Her hair was a light yellow and 
curly, and I saw that she was larger than I first thought. 
She wore blue beads and had brown, expressive eyes, or 
maybe gray. In John’s Restaurant there is no necessity 
for conversation when paying unless the customer happens 
to say something, and I yearned to know if her voice was 
pleasant and kept up with the rest of her. 

“‘Good evening,” I said, taking away sixty-five cents 
change and noticing that she managed to keep her hands 
white and her finger nails pink. 

“Good evening.” 

She said it about like it looks printed, with no accent, no 
feeling and a faint suggestion of chill. 

“‘Tt’s nice weather,’ I said. 

Seal te1Soa 

That made four words altogether from the lady, but it 
was enough to satisfy me about her voice. It certainly was 
a nice, refined voice, very musical and full of modulations. 

I thought of a few other things to say, and would have 
volunteered something that no lady could answer in two 
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“Have You Not a Beloved Wife of Your Own?”’ 


words; but a large bearded ironworker in a hurry wal 
up and shouldered me aside, and rather than have trot 
so early in our acquaintance, I went back to the Arcade | 
fiddled until 9:30. Passing John’s by mere accident ak! 
ten o’clock, I saw that it was closed and the cashier gi 

“That is a nice girl,’’ I said to myself, “‘and prob: 
has the right disposition.” And the next night I wash 
at 6:15, buried in spaghetti and thinking up things to 
on my way out. 

Nothing happened the first two and a half weeks EX! 
light weather talk and impersonal topics, such as “. 
must see a good many funny people here,” and “I ¢ 
looking at me. But the time was not wasted, bect 
I was eating, which was necessary, and thinking it o 
have fooled around with girls the same as any fellow, 
I now could see where my time had come, and it 
me to take a serious view of the future and be som 

The blonde was in my mind constantly. “Do you 
to marry her?” I asked myself. ‘‘Or do you want to 
fool around like you always did?” | s 

“Fool around a while,” I answered, “and get acqt i 
with her right, and then marry her later on, because 
girl is the goods.” 2 

By closely watching, I could see that none of Jol 
customers got very far with the flip persiflage tha 
usually dealt out to helpless lady cashiers. She aug 
courteously at window dressers making wise cracks, 
she had a habit of looking away that brought conversat 
to a quick close. iM \ 

I contemplated half a dozen methods of beginning 
courtship, and being a song writer anyhow, my thou 
naturally drifted to poetry, so I wrote out a delicate se 
ment on the back of my check one night and handed if 
sentimental side up. 

“Very nice poetry,’ she admitted, not smiling. 
you a poet?” 4 

“No,” I said; “‘I am the fiddle player at the 
My name is Lee Peppers and I am an unmarried 
twenty-seven years old, with no entanglements.” — 

“You play the violin?” she asked. ‘‘Is that | 
job?” 

“Tt is a quiet job,” I said, ‘but not good. . . 
you care to take a short walk with me some night wh 
get through work?” : 

_ “No,” she said. “‘Why should I?” 
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ause’’—and I said it seriously—‘“‘I’m thinking 
getting married to some nice young girl, and I would 
know you better.” 
|, that’s the way I began the courtship with Addie 
though I did not know her full name at the time. It 
yout two and a half weeks after this talk before she 
take a walk with me, and it was merely a short walk 
th Avenue, going north and looking into the win- 
f drug, hardware, bird and department stores. 
itopping and getting Addie to examine a lawn mower, 
a chance to study her close up and see that she was 
than I had thought, very blond and what I would 
sctacularly beautiful for a mere restaurant cashier. 
walked up Sixth Avenue and turned into Seven- 
Street, where she lived with her mother and two 
, both working in a department-store basement. 
tis is where I live,” she said. ‘Good night, Mr. 
dd ’ 
as on the point of getting a little personal at this 
re, with the idea of making her more interested in 
an she seemed to be, but decided that the time was 
ye. She was still treating me like a customer and 
g more, though I felt sure this would change when 
ind out I was not just fooling around. 
walked back to my room I could feel myself coming 
big decision. 
tis is undoubtedly the right girl,’ I told myself. “If 
arry this sterling young creature you will make no 
te, and be very lucky.” 
's,” I said, “but are you in love with her, or is it 
nore of the old foolishness?” 
im strictly in love with her,” I said, passing into the 
and bowing to Mrs. Soames, who was getting her 
gularly. 
e having reached the decision, I went at the job seri- 
and systematically, bringing her a bunch of violets 
lowing night, fifty cents at the flower store, and 
ig them in with my check. She smiled with pleasure, 
.egan working out the system of valentines, mottoes, 
al poetry and assorted gifts that mean nothing much 
, but are everything i in the early life of a woman. 
1a great fellow for unique gifts if I like a girl, and 
i original streak about it, which probably comes 
; yeing a song writer and a poet in a small way. Some 


ts which I subsequently handed to Addie Belle, 
tt once, but at different times, are as follows, the 

ot being mentioned: 

woolly cat, arms and legs movable, eyes likewise; 

ow storm in a glass bottle, storm being made by 


shaking same; one tin soldier, 
his head being a powder puff 
and playing music with head re- 
moved; seven ivory elephants, 
getting smaller, 
and hanging to one 
another’s tails; 
three monkeys, 
covering their eyes, 
ears and mouths 
with their paws, 
meaning see, hear 
and say no evil, 
which I had to ex- 
plain to Addie; one 
wooden dog with 
joints so he could 
besetin any known 
position; an imita- 
tion gold locket, 
which was not a 
gold locket at all, 
but a combination 
looking-glass, lip- 
stick and bottle of 
perfume; a pearl- 
handled hatchet 
containing a ther- 
mometer and the 
engraved sentiment 
Your True Friend; 
ten small swans, 
made into a bowl 
to hold flowers; an 
imitation parrot on 
a trapeze; an In- 
dian chief made of dried apples, the whole cun- 
ningly fashioned into a pincushion; a pansy 
made of an elephant’s tusk; and a camel that 
would lean over and drink if wound up. 

As the time passed, I could see that progress 
was being made and there was nothing to be 
discouraged about, for it came to where I walked 
home with Addie about three nights a week, 

the fiddling job at the Arcade closing at nine, when the 
organ came on. I learned her full name, which was Addie 
Belle Ronk, a name that any girl could leave behind with 
no regrets. She was drawing sixteen a week and two 
meals, and having plenty of trouble with John Bezzo, 
who leaned toward romance about once a week, usually 
after a meal with native wine. 

“He tried to kiss me tonight,’’ she told me on a certain 
evening. I noticed she was a trifle flustered. 

“T’ll soon stop that,’’ I said. ‘You want me to go in 
and knock his head off?” 

She laughed at this offer and said not to do it. 
take care of myself,’’ she stated. 

“T’ll be taking care of you some day,” I said boldly. 


“I am the Fiddle Player 
at the Arcade. My 
Name is Lee Peppers aad 
Iam an Unmarried Man, 
Twenty:-Seven Years Oid, 
With No Entangiements’’ 
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“No, you won’t,’”’ she replied. ‘‘I am afraid you are not 
my ideal.” 

“Tdeal for what?” I asked. 

“Tdeal for a husband. There is something about you 
that a girl doesn’t like.”’ 

“Just what do you mean by that crack?” I asked her, 
and it led to a long conversation. 

I knew what Addie meant, but pretended not to. We 
sat down on the cold stone steps in front of her house and 
went over a number of things. 

“T’ve been looking at men a long time,’’ Addie stated. 
“T like to study them as they pass my window, and there is 
something the matter with all of them, if a girl is thinking 
of getting married.” 

“Are you thinking of it?” 

“Certainly Iam. Any girl my age is. Do you think I 
want to work in John’s Restaurant from now on?” 

“Do you want to marry me?” 

“No, Mr. Peppers, I do not.” 

66 Why? ” 

“You are not the right man. I look closely at every cus- 
tomer who hands me a check, not to consider them as pos- 
sible husbands, but just to think about it. Long ago your 
case came up and I settled it.” 

““What’s the matter with me?” 

‘A lot of things,” said Addie. ‘‘You are too stout. You 
don’t exercise and you eat too much and you have no 
ambition and are satisfied with a poor job in a movie house; 
and, worst of all, you are that which any girl detests—a very 
timid fellow.” 

AA babaauteleee wd hispearel, Sib ea bealiey 

“Maybe you can’t help it,” she continued. “I judge by 
what I see, Mr. Peppers. Mind, .I like you, or I wouldn’t 
walk with you; but walking with a man is different from 
marrying him.” 

“You mean the night that drunken truck driver 

“That and other things.” 

The incident of the truck driver was a mere trifle, and I 
was surprised to see that anyone had noticed it. I had been 
eating spaghetti quietly at my usual table and an intoxi- 
cated truckman entered and sat down beside me. In his 
blundering state, he knocked over my cup of tea, and when 
I remonstrated in a gentlemanly way, he offered to punch 
me in the jaw and arose unsteadily with the immediate 
intention of doing so. I asked Olaf, the Swede waiter, to 
move my meal to a different table, which he did; and I 
finished eating in peace, the truckman glaring at me 
malevolently, but doing nothing physical. 

This was the incident. Did the girl wish me to conduct 
a prize fight in a public dining room? Should I have 
plunged into a vulgar brawl, leading to my arrest and pos- 
sibly the loss of my job at the Arcade? I asked her these 
questions after she had finished, standing up because of 
the stone steps. 

“T can’t bear a frightened man,” she said decidedly. 
“Good night, Mr. Peppers. Men should be strong, chiv- 
alrous and brave if they want to make a hit with a girl. . 
Thanks for the candy.” I returned to my room, wondering 

more than ever about the strange 

quirks in the female mind and 

surprised that Addie Belle should 
think me a poltroon merely because 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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British Discipline Under the Strike 


NE gets the impression, reviewing the various social 

upheavals that have taken place in different countries 
of Europe since the war, that, with the possible exception 
of Italy, the war has undermined the discipline of the 
public. But the behavior of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain during the recent general strike leads us to the 
observation that one public has profited in discipline 
through the war. In certain definite ways the civilians of 
Great Britain had more exposure to war than the civilians 
of any other belligerent country. The isolation represented 
a menace to the food supply. The operations of the sub- 
marine, the daily occurrence of air raids, the exposure of 
the fishing fleet and the high incidence of military service, 
among other things, contributed to the discipline of the 
civilian population. The farmers of England practiced 
little illicit trading in produce. There was almost no 
profiteering by tradesmen. The public houses obeyed the 
restrictions. There was little hoarding of foodstuffs or 
other necessaries. The public eating places followed the 
instructions of the food controller. Fuel was conserved ac- 
cording to regulations. Right down the line, the British 
stood the gaff and played the game of war as well as civil- 
ians have ever played it. 

The strike lasted twelve days. The government was 
prepared. An emergency was declared by Royal Procla- 
mation—something less than martial law, but carrying 
the maximum powers of the state in the event of refrac- 
tory conduct by the populace. This proclamation was 
in reality a challenge to the reason of the public. The 
strikers had offered to facilitate the movement of food- 
stufis. The Board of Trade had prepared an emergency 
service, of which the organization and control were per- 
fected with truly marvelous rapidity and certainty. The 
machinery of the War Ministry of Food was revived. 
Prices and allocations were under the direction of the 
Board of Trade. The wholesale and retail trades were 
under instructions, and these were carried out to the letter. 
There was no hoarding, no grafting, no profiteering, no 
skyrocketing of prices. The distribution was effectively 
decentralized and no shortages developed, even of perish- 
ables. Volunteer labor worked on the docks and terminals. 
Armored cars and military escorts were detailed for 
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protection, but no disorder developed. Notashot wasfired, 
not an arrest made for violation of regulations, not a pound 
of foodstuffs was commandeered. The emergency food-dis- 
tribution worked just as it worked in the war; the people 
seemed just naturally to take it up where they had left off 
eight years ago. The same success attended the emergency 
control of the other public utilities. . 

This background of discipline, this residuum of the 
spirit of war control, this adaptation to privation, was what 
the strike leaders had overlooked. The people of Great 
Britain had learned too well the lesson of war for a general 
strike to succeed during this generation. It was not 
merely that the people disbelieved in the strike; they had 
the technic of self-service in an emergency. 


European Sugar Bounties 


UGAR bounties developed in Europe in the middle 
S of the last century as the result of the endeavors of 
governments to establish and enlarge the production of 
beet sugar. These bounties became the occasion of inter- 
national controversy. Great Britain was the center of 


controversy, because she was a heavy importer of sugar, - 


and, at the same time, had trade relations with India and 
with her sugar-producing colonies to protect, as well as the 
investments of British nationals in cane-sugar industries in 
colonial and foreign countries. The system of sugar 
bounties was abolished by international agreement, but its 
abolition was a very difficult thing to bring about. Between 
1862 and 1901 the several countries of Europe held eight 
sugar conventions. Bounties were suppressed, in effect, in 
1903, with Russia not participating; in 1907, however, 
Russia undertook a partial adherence to the resolution of 
suppression. 

Two years ago a state subsidy was granted to beet sugar 
in Great Britain. The bounty is to last for ten years, on a 
sliding scale downward. The subsidy is now about $130 a 
ton, and the cost to the country for the current year will be 
close to fifteen million dollars. That is a lot of money to be 
dragged out of the already heavily tax-burdened pocket of 
the subjects of King George. It is also a large feeding for 
what Winston Churchill called a growing child. The 
professed purpose of the subsidy is to afford relief to agri- 
culture by providing a profitable diversifying crop. 

The introduction of bounty-fed sugar brings about a 
conflict between sugar-beet growers and sugar refiners. 
During the war the refiners enlarged their plants, because 
refined sugar from the Continent was shut off. Now, with 
this refining capacity only partially employed, the industry 
faces competition with state-aided beet sugar. Conflict 
arises also with cane sugar produced in distant parts of the 
Empire. At the same time, Cuba has passed a law to 
reduce the production of cane sugar. 

In the light of past experience, it is to be expected that 
the countries in Continental Europe will reéstablish sugar 
bounties. After having been abolished as an unmitigated 
trade nuisance, the unwelcome device sneaks back into 
Europe through the back door of free-trade Great Britain. 
Is this the start of another half century of sugar politics? 
How many sugar-exporting countries will restrict pro- 
duction in order to elevate the export price? How many 
sugar-importing countries will put up bounties to domestic 
producers in order to expand production and elevate the 
import price? The memory of the politician is short, in- 
deed, as a French diplomat once averred, because of his 
assumption that the memory of the public is still shorter. 


More Stockholders 


HE enlistment of an ever mightier army of citizens 

as stockholding owners in the country’s foremost in- 
dustries proceeds apace. This past spring three of the 
Standard Oil companies completed a five-year employe 
stock-purchase plan, actual ownership passing at last to 
scores of thousands of men and women in every walk of 
life. 

Their savings, together with dividends and contribu- 
tions made by the companies, brought their total share 
of acknowledged ownership acquired in this way oe to 
nearly $100,000,000 par value. 
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A street railway system in Philadelphis. racentiil rs 
$10,000,000 of stock, largely to its patrons, in the | 
a few weeks, half the amount being paid in in three wee 
time. The average subscription was between $200 g 
$300. At about the same time a gas and electric compa 
in California conducted a brief stock-selling~ campa 
during which 4000 subscriptions were received. 

These are but typical instances of the process of steg 
absorption by the people of the industries which ge 
them. Most of the purchases, it is true, are made al 
more thrifty elements of the population. Custom a 
employe ownership does not mean the immediate or ¢ 
control of the corporations by the lower grades of \ 
workers. It is not a Plumb Plan, or a soviet device, 
any other chimerical scheme of radical change. | 

On the other hand, purchases of stock are not being m: 
solely by capitalists, in the old-fashioned sense of the wo 
In fact, the ‘older conception of what a cy a 
or is, requires a revision. It is conveniently sim 
classify allinvestors as either capitalists or workers; i 
such is a nice, pat way to divide all people: But mod 
conditions of prosperity in this country render a 
such an easy disposition of the question. } ‘i 

Millions of men and women are both capitalists a 
working-class people. Enormous numbers cannot 
dumped promiscuously into one group or the other, * 
recent sale of 50,000 shares of preferred stock of a poy 
company, one-tenth of the total was taken by day w 

Modern society requires the services of incredibly 
numbers of men and women who do not fit into thre 
doctrinaire groupings. They can hardly be said to 
to the ‘‘vested’’ or “predatory” interests, and they 
know what all the shooting is about when referred to as 
proletariat. 

Just how are we to classify draftsmen, artists, chem 
policemen, firemen, clerks, engineers, farmers, ins 
letter carriers, mechanics, building-trades men, 
optometrists, photographers, printers, teachers, r: 
employes, salesmen, musicians, social workers, s 
and tailors? Yet persons giving occupations such as th 
recently took nearly two-fifths of a large stock offer 

It is not necessary to be related to Mr. Rockefelle 
own a seat on the stock exchange to have a stake 
country. Capitalist and worker—these two words n 


has not been reached, where every wage earner is 
talist. But the opportunity is constantly extendin 
a greater variety of wage earners is seizing it. 


Government Day by Day 


HE United States, all things considered, has th 
newspapers and more of them than any other cou 

the world. And yet there is one field of importan 
which is so hard to cover with anything like completen 
that even the most enterprising and soundly m 
metropolitan journals attempt to do little more tha n 
the high spots. We refer to the daily doings of the U1 
States Government in all its branches. 
The latest and one of the most interesting vent 
American journalism is the establishment of a daily 
paper published for the sole purpose of printing the new 
official Washington without bias, without editorie 
ment or any interpretative matter whatever. 
As far as we are aware, this is a unique endeavor to 
official Washington news in such a manner as to 
day the complete story of the preceding day’s doi 
Government. Judging by the early issues, it is a 
considered and skillfully carried out attempt to pe 
difficult and useful service that has never before e} 
It seems almost certain to succeed and to becol 
established national institution; for though its appe: 
necessarily be limited, readers who need it at all v W 
it indispensable as a periodical of reference. 
Mr. David Lawrence, Washington correspondent 
broad experience and deep background, and long a valt 
contributor to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, is the edit 
and chief founder of The United States Daily. We 
him and his publication the full measure of success 
appear to deserve. 


HALES 
Be Ww. 1° mM 
around 
rorld, but that 
at be very in- 
sing. Toomuch 
ness of scen- 
t would seem. 
t around once 
she Siberian 

in wartime, 
[ cannot rec- 
ond that either. 
1k some thirty 
to get from 
in to Petro- 
and we lived 
ly on caviar 
black bread. 
ww omay be a 
t delicacy, 
i discreetly as 
iors d’ceuvre 
its usual con- 
ants, but it is 
rable as the 
item of the 
for any con- 
‘ble length of 
I haven’t 
1 it from then 
w, and when- 
_ see the word 
geon”’ in print 
idder like an 
shaken in the 


en there are ex- 
ms in the great 
which are like 
/ around in a 
iotel with all 
comforts, con- 


aces and luxuries appertaining; cotton-wooled and 
-flossed affairs, with the travelers coddled in every 
and excellent for the old, the rich and the nonadven- 
3. They even do your thinking for you, which is a 
‘help to many tourists—a requisite, indeed, if any 
ing is to be done. And there is the trip all scheduled 
yance for you by the tourist agencies, with a man to 
you at every port and a typewritten list handed to 
efore you start, showing just what you will be doing 


0 P.M. fifty-one days from the 
‘of departure, and at every 
hour of every other day from 
to finish. 


ith or Without Guides 


YOU can walk down to a pier 
1 some convenient day, get on 
jandgo. The Atlantic and the 
¢ oceans are large and accessi- 
odies of water, and ships go 
ng across them and up and 
them in every direction. Also, 
two well-known oceans verge 
imerge into other oceans, seas, 
3, et cetera, making a large 
er of countries, islands, ports 
2veral continents available for 
‘ses of investigation; and if 
seep going long enough and 
e ships judiciously, you will 
wally get back to your start- 
‘int, thereby girdling the globe, 
advertisements say. 

jurse it must be conceded that 
' around the world is an in- 
y personal matter. Nearly 
normal person who can con- 
the time and the money 
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PHOTO, BY PUBLISHERS PHOTO. SERVICE, N. Y. C. 
The Beach at Mount Lavina, Ceylon. 


Where the White Colony Comes in the Afternoon for Tea and to View the Sunset 


without. 


entertains the idea at one time or another. 
ticketed and scheduled days there is a spice of romance 
and adventure in it—strange lands, strange peoples, lan- 
guorous tropics, sunset seas, older civilizations, exotic 
scenes, historical reminders and other alluring what nots; 
and money can buy the inspection of them, luxuriously if 
you like, modestly if you feel that way about it, chaper- 
oned or not, as you prefer, with guides and guardians or 
And very nice it is to go the easy, the expedited 


On the Hill May be Seen a Part of the Famous Mount Lavina Hotel 


Even in these 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THOS, COOK & SON 


An After-Dinner Dancer at Batavia 
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and the elegant way 
about it. Comfort- 
able, cozy and con- 
venient. 

Still, there is an- 
other method that 
has its points, and 
that is the method 
whereby you fling 
yourself upon the 
face of the waters 
and let Nature, your 
inclinations, your 
shifting fancies, 
your elaborate luna- 
cies, your expedient 
necessities, your 
knowledge acquired 
as you go along, 
your adventurous 
opportunities, your 
accidental fortunes, 
your casual circum- 
stances take their 
course and dictate 
your progress; and 
this, in my opinion, 
is the better 
method. In any 
event, it is heaps 
more fun, especially 
for those who prefer 
to move about on 
their own. 


Wanderlust 


T REALLY isn’t 
necessary to 
know exactly what 
timeyouare going to 
leave any particular 
port of call, or where 


you are going from there. Why not wait until you get there, 
and then, if you feel like it, gosomewhere else? Almost every 
port has ships going out of itin every direction, or in some of 
the directions, at any rate, and it is much more interesting 
to take a ship at Singapore and go to Sarawak than it is 
to keep to the schedule and continue on stodgily to Penang, 
or to go off at right angles from any point from which the 
projected departure took you straight ahead. Also, on an 
expedition like this you can stay longer in pleasant places if 


you desire, and can get out of un- 
pleasant places before the hour ap- 
pointed on the time-tableif you wish. 

It really is simpler than it seems. 
For example, there isn’t a principal 
port in the world that you cannot 
get out of, on ships that have good 
passenger accommodations, at least 
once a week; and unless you are too 
finicky to be on anything but a 
scheduled tour, why worry before 
you start over arrivals and depar- 
tures? How do you know, weeks 
ahead, unless you are one of those 
fixed-purpose persons, after you get 
to Singapore, say, whether you will 
want to go to Batavia, to Medan, 
to Australia, back to Indo-China, to 
Borneo, to India, straight ahead to 
Ceylon, or take the train for Siam? 

The unhappiest traveler I ever 
saw was a Long Island millionaire 
who had spent a year dickering with 
a tourist agency for the very best ac- 
commodations on the very largest 
ships. When he got to Kobe he 
wanted to stay a month in Japan, 
or more, instead of his rigidly time- 
tabled two weeks, and if he stayed 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Those Dear 
Animals 


IG HORN, a ram 
of the Cimmaron 
strain, 

The bravest that ever 
was made, 

Had whipped all the 
sheep in his moun- 
tain domain 

And was monarch of 
all he surveyed. 


A hunter came hunting 
with murderous 
mind 

The ram and his lady 
companion ; 

But Big Horn came gal- 
lantly up from be- 
hind 

And bunted him into 
the canyon. 


Ursus, an amiable cin- 
namon bear, 
The biggest that ever 
was born, 
Was modestly clothed in 
a garment of hair; 
His diet was honey 
and corn. 


A person—concerned 
with a circus, I 
think— DRAWN BY MARGE 

Abducted his cublings, 
the bounder! 

But Ursus was after him quick as a wink 

And hugged him as flat as a flounder. 


Speaking of flounders reminds me to tell 
Of Freckles, the trout of the pool; 

He swam and he dived and he leaped pretty well, 
His home was delightfully cool. 


This trout while pursuing what looked like a newt 
Was hooked by an angler, confound him! 

But Freckles maneuvered the treacherous brute 
Right into the water and drowned him. 


If stories like these are your favorite dish, 
Full many are built to the plan: 

The hero’s a bird or a beast or a fish, 
The villain is frequently Man. 


Magnanimous writer whose budget is full 
Of these super-zodphilous pieces, 


ORAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 


Rescuer: “Brother, What I Like About You is, You Ain’t Got No Sex Appeal” . 
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Snery Ser 
GARAGE ry 
wes 
is ti} me 


“Yessir, a Camping Trip in the Wilds Has its Edjicational Value; Roughing it Like This Brings Right Home to Us 


the Hardships That Guys Like Daniel Boone Had to Suffer!’ 


Why don’t you enlist as a bear or a bull, 
Or why don’t you stand wp for your species? 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Well Trained 


XAMINER: Have you had any medical experience? 
HOPEFUL CANDIDATE: Well, I was the head interne at 
a doll hospital for two years. 


The Big Story 


pe telephone buzzed at the elbow of the city editor of 
The Daily Wallow, and he picked up the receiver. 
“Boss,” came the quivering voice of a district reporter, 
“a man just bit a dog at Tenth Street and Columbia 
Boulevard!’’ 
The city editor’s years of training enabled him to remain 
outwardly calm, but his eyes blazed with excitement. 


DRAWN BY E. E. DE GRAFF 


j “‘Just Fancy, My Dear, Calling These Daubs Art”’ 


“Go after it h 
he ordered grimly, 4 
‘send the boys ow 
help you right “ay 
Get everything you, 
until they come, } 
give me a line on 
He jotted down 
sentials, hung 
receiver, and fo 
ment thought 
Then he swung i 
tion, calling m 
of his staff an 
them assignmen 
‘ Bellows,” he 
the star reporte 
go down there ; 
the lead sto 
assault. It’s 
for the district 1 
handle. Put th 
in it! Deprs 
Bellows, depr 
O’Gough, go d 
the jail and in 
the man. Find 
actly how he ¢ 
his sordid impu 
doubt he had 
quarrel with his 
sweetheart, o: 
this morning. 
angle case, 
you'll find, 
ture of the man 
the bars. 
“Klinnick, you interview the psychiatrists and 
story on the man’s complexes and how his represse 
burst loose at last. Swift, you get his history a 
baby pictures you can. Interview his parents, if ; 
wife or sweetheart, or both, and the neighbors, and. 
just how he got that way. Find out if a dog ever 
or if he ever talks about dogs biting him in his sleep. 
forget the other woman! Get pictures of everybo¢ 
“Miss Hazard, you interview the dog, and his 
and his kiddie playmates. Slathers of sob stut 
Hazard. Get a picture of the dog with a couple 
Cross nurses dressing the wound. I think you ¢ 
that the dog saved a little girl’s life once. Everyboc 
the brute, of course—a neighborhood pet. Get pit 
everybody concerned. Puffle, you see the mayor, | 
chief of police, and the district attorney, and the S. 
and find out what they’re going to do to make th 
safe for dogs. Better see Senator Willingly, t 


(Continued on Page 50) o 
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Ap petites brighten when 
& it is served 


Right from the vines where the warm 
sun has ripened them through and through! 


The pride of Jersey’s finest fields— 
grown just for soup-making—developed on 
Campbell’s own farms to yield the richest 
juices, the most luscious tomato “meat”’. 


No wonder your appetite responds to 
} this tonic, invigorating soup! Golden 
country butter adds its wholesomeness 
and nourishment. Parsley, fresh from our 
farms every day, dainty herbs and delicate 
seasoning all blended with the finished 
skill of the French chef. What delicious 


| = flavor! 


Housewives use Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
for a great variety of their dishes to give 
extra zest and flavor. Try it as a sauce for 
meats, fish, sausage and salads and for 
added tastiness in spaghetti, rice, eggs or 
vegetables. Delicious mixed with roast beef 
gravy. Of course, it makes the most tempting 
Cream of Tomato Soup! 
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Teen, 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


AN HONEST SHOPKEEPER. 

HANS or ANTONIO or CHARLES, his assistant. 
ANY AMERICAN. 

His WIFE. 

SWEETHEART, his daughter. 
YOUNG-MAN-SWEETHEART-MET-ON-THE-BOAT. 
A PHILOSOPHER. 

AN ANNOYING NUMBER OF SIMPLE PEASANTS. 


SCENE: Any Foreign Port or Town or Collection of 
Houses. 


TIME: This summer. The HONEST SHOPKEEPER is chang- 
ing rapidly into his national costume while HANS or 
ANTONIO or CHARLES nails up the sign “English Spoken 
Here.”’ 

SCENE I 


CHORUS OF PEASANTRY: 


Tra-la, la-la, la, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 
Tra-la, la-la, la, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 
Tra-la, la-la, la, la. Tra-la, la-la, la. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


j ELL spoken, well spoken, 
} \ merry, merry villagers! 

i Now, my little pillagers, 

: On with our work. 

: My English is the purest, my 
i method the surest— 

Here comes a tourist— 


Hey! Call in my clerk! 
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By Wallace Irwim 


CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


(Enter HANS or ANTONIO or CHARLES) 


Open a crate of antiques by Cellini, 
And autograph letters by B. Mussolini, 
Byzantine vases, 
Nottingham laces, 
Pictures in mixtures 
With old palace fixtures 
Covered with rust and antiquity’s traces. 


(HANS or ANTONIO or CHARLES opens a crate labeled ““Made 
in Japan.”’) 


And now, merry villagers, look picturesque! 
What will we do to ’em? 


PEASANTRY: 
Reely, dun’t esk! 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 
It’s gorgeous to meet an American, 
His pores are just oozing with gold; 
His mind is so weak that he nary can 
Cling to his wad when he’s sold. 
His spectacle case is of platinum, 
His buttons are sapphires and zinc; 
His daughters eat pearls just to fatten ’em 
And his wife pours champagne in the sink. 


Oli ss 

In Pittsburgh they say that the janitors 
Are multi-mult-mult-millionaires. 

In Chicago the simple state senators 
Smoke hasheesh in gold-mounted chairs. 

In Boston they always use bank notes 
To swab off the streets when it rains. 

The nourishment’s gone from the franc notes— 
So forward, my men! Use yer brains. 


PEASANTRY: 


Hist, hist! Here comes an easy one, 
Yankee-doodle breezy one. 


Sneer Not Upon Our Poverty From Your Exalted State; You Made Us What We are Because You Went to War Too Late 


Am BZ 
OL 
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Quick, quick! pi 
He’s dressed up slick, 

But he’s nothing but a hick, 

But a hick, hick, hick! 


[An ocean liner or a superpowered car or an i 
comes to dock in front of the shop. ANY AME 
WIFE, SWEETHEART and the YOUNG-MAN-S 
MET-ON-THE-BOAT spring forth eagerly to greet the! 
SHOPKEEPER. | 


SWEETHEART: 


Look, pa! Isn’t it dear! 
Everything here so quaint and so queer. . 


ANY AMERICAN: 


Hum. Hum. It’s certainly queer, 
And Ill bet that it’s dear. 


THE WIFE: 


Those sweet old shoes with cast-iron buckles, 
That reliquary full of knuckles— 

That statuette we ought to get 

To put beside our radio set. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER (sadly): 


So cheap, so cheap! 

It breaks my heart. 
I cannot sleep 

Since I must part 
With all the objects rudely sho: 
From that dear home which once I 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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CADILLAC has periodically for a quarter 
century, inaugurated developments epochal in the 
progress of the entire motor industry. This year, 
umversal interest attaches to Cadillac's plans 
because of the unprecedented success of the new. 
90 degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac. ~» In these 
pages next week, Cadillac will present a message 
of extraordinary import to all buyers of fine cars. 
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EVENING POST 


In the Sandy Road She Let the Child Walk on Her Other Side, Herself Between it and Overlook. He Spoke Once or Twice, But Found Her Silent 


VII 


HE day was drawing on; the sun, across 
the valley behind him, was fallen so low 


that its rays, darting through the foliage 
abovehis head, camealmost horizontal through 
the wood. If he were to get to the village and 
back before dark, he must walk, and he must go swiftly. 
But Overlook seemed in no hurry; his first irritation at the 
mishap had passed like the flare of a match which explodes 
into flame when it is drawn across the box, hissing and 
sputtering venomously, and then quiets into a steady even 
burning, and so slowly dies. And with a motion not unlike 
the lazy contortion of the match when it is burned, Overlook 
sat down upon a bowlder across the ditch and relaxed 
there, looking disapprovingly at this great car of his. 

““You’re a big thing,” he said in faint derision. ‘‘ Very 
proud and haughty in your time, pretending to be so swift 
and scornful. But give you a little patch of mud under 
your tires and you lie down and pant like a fat hog.” 

This reminded him that the engine was still running, and 
he rose and switched off the ignition and sat down again, 
and he took a pipe from his pocket and filled it. The car, 
sprawling drunkenly aslant the road, one wheel like a 
broken leg dragging in the ditch, seemed to have something 
sheepish in its bearing; the headlights looked at him 
askance, like the eyes of a dog when it is scolded. And 
Overlook found himself enjoying the situation, amused at 
the apparent chagrin of this beautiful car of his. 

“You’re all right when they build nice roads for you,” 
he said disapprovingly. “But when you have to stand on 
your own feet you’re no good at all.” 

And he wondered if what was true of the car was also 
true of him, and he looked up the steep road through the 
wood. It had been, he remembered, a long walk from his 
house to the school at the Corner. Sometimes the snow 
was deep and drifted, the road not broken out; and he 
used to go on snowshoes, and Pot Riddle would join him 
when he passed the farm this side of the bridge; and they 
fought their way over the drifts and hummocks of the snow. 

“T’d not like tackling that climb in the snow today,” he 
thought. ‘‘It must be two or three miles to the Corner.” 
And he laughed, a little grimly. “‘ You’re as useless as this 
car of yours,”’ he told himself, “when you’re on your own.” 

It occurred to him that he ought to be doing something, 
bestirring himself. But there were half a dozen thrushes 
singing in the hardwoods now, and the dusk was very still 
and utterly serene; and the last of the sun, striking through 
an opening among the boughs, warmed him pleasantly. 
He was a man who lived in haste, his minutes all engaged; 
but there was, save for the matter of eventual victuals, no 
haste here. The car could not be moved tonight; there 
would hardly be, he thought, any appropriate equipment 
within miles. It must lie here for the present, even though 
it blocked the road. 
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by Ben Ames Williams 
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“No one likely to want to get by,’’ he decided. 

And then he heard someone coming up the road toward 
him; heard the murmur of a rolling pebble and the grate of 
a stone under a man’s boot, and Pot Riddle appeared at 
the foot of the little grade. 

Overlook knew Pot at once—knew him with a faint sen- 
sation of surprise that Pot looked exactly as he always had. 
And a moment later he saw that this was not true at all; 
that Pot had changed. The man had shrunk. Pot had 
been a stocky boy, a stout boy and of decent stature, full 
as tall as Overlook himself. But now, even while the other 
approached and before they stood eye to eye, Overlook 
saw that Pot was three or four inches shorter than himself, 
and the suggestion of chubbiness which as a boy he had 
worn was gone. He was still a square fashion of a man, 
but that was all. His softness was gone; he was contracted 
and concentrated, and someone had lopped three inches 
off his height. Overlook, keenly appraising him, decided 
that this only appeared to be so; that the appearance re- 
sulted from Pot’s slight stoop. He had risen as the other 
approached, taken a swift step to meet this boy with whom 
once he had disported, and he extended his hand and spoke 
in that friendly wise which was his custom. 

“Pot, old man,” he cried, ‘‘I’m glad to see you.” 

Pot nodded. His handclasp was strong, but his accent 
was mild and quite without emphasis. “‘ How do, Walter,” 
he returned. “June said you was back.” 

“T was going through Augusta,’’ Overlook explained, a 
little hurriedly. June had married Pot—marriéd this 
stooped, chunky little man! He forced loyalty into his 
voice. ‘‘Couldn’t go by without stopping over. First va- 
cation I’ve had in fifteen years, Pot.” 

Pot eyed the great car. “Stuck, ain’t you?” he inquired 
dispassionately. 

Overlook laughed. ‘‘ Well, what would you say?” 

“Pile of cars get stuck here, take it all through the sum- 
mer,’’ Pot explained resignedly. “‘Looks like they’d learn. 
They come down the hill, come fishing, and you’d think 
they’d see what it’s like and know enough to go around.” 

“‘T came in the other way,’ Overlook explained defen- 
sively. “‘The road wasn’t quite so bad last time I was over 
it. I was going to the Corner for some supplies.” 

Pot eyed him. ‘Figured to stay a spell, did you?” 

“Thought I’d stay overnight,’’ Overlook assented. “TI 
hadn’t planned to; but—it’s a long time since I was here; 
maybe a long time till I come again. I might as well look 
around.” He nodded toward the car. ‘‘Now I’ll have to 
stay till I get that fixed up. Cracked the differential.” 


LIEPSE 


“Might as well come down to myjls 
and eat,” Pot suggested. ‘“‘June’d like \yi 
you. We heard you stop here—kind of ur 
you’d probably got stuck. She sent } 
to see.” 
Overlook held his lips steady, but his heart lifd: 
beat. ‘‘We’ll have to jack the car up,” he 
“get it out of the road.” 

““Won’t be anybody by here tonight,” Pot assurel 
“Unless it might be a team, and they can get aroid, 
can bring up the old horse and drag you out of there 
the hill if you want though.” 

Overlook glanced at the western sky. ‘‘ Looks lik 
weather,’”’ he commented. ‘ Won’t hurt the car to sit 
overnight as long as it doesn’t rain.” 

“June was dishing up supper when I left the hous’ F 
suggested, and Overlook smiled and turned down t Ii 

“Right,” he agreed. “‘And she won’t like waitin,’ | 
had a momentary fear that Pot was going tope 
about June, spoke quickly to shut off the ae 
“You’ve kept up my place pretty well, Pot,” he des 

“Figured to,” Pot assented. And he added, “ 
won’t do any good to cut the hay in that mead¢ 
more. Full of alder sprouts and briers and all, this? 

They emerged from the wood into the open road} 
Pot’s domicile and turned into the wheel tracks tow a! 
farmyard. The sun was just setting. Where they § 
the rise of ground was sufficiently great so that the! 
see the westward hills above the tops of the trees alig 
stream; and the hills now were cloaked with purp) 4 
the sky was bright, and against this glowing vaulti® 
sky three black crows winged with slow strokes, lc 0 
the hills, westward tending. Through the stillnes/! 
and forth, the thrushes flung their song in a sweet |) 
ony; the call with its little swinging lilt as thou? 
bird were balanced on a swaying bough. The cows ? 
the head of the lane by the barn and the murmur |! 
ruminations came to Overlook’s ears. A sedate sett ( 
with liver and black spots on his flanks and a blac! 
about his right eye, rose from the kitchen porch ¢# 
scended the steps and walked to meet them, questi! W 
his nose at Overlook’s hand. Overlook touched the? 
ear, with a friendly word, and the dog, satisfied! 
where he was. When they went on toward the ho 
creature swung his head and looked across the valley 
the west, still as stone, graven there. a | 

Overlook said approvingly, ‘‘ Nice-looking d 

“‘He’s ten years old,”’ Pot replied. 

“Any good?” 

“T don’t git any time for gunning,”’ the other es 

Then they were on the porch, and Pot opened t 
and went in, Overlook following him. The kitche! 
(Continued on Page 30) } 
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NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Model Old Prices NewPrices Savings 


i 3 Coach $1445 $1395 $ 50 
~ Roadster 1625 1525 100 
Royal Coupe 1795 1695 100 
Brougham 1865 1745 120 
Sedan 1695 1545 150 
Royal Sedan 1995 1795 200 
Crown Sedan . 2095 1895 200 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
Subject to current Federal excise tax 


_Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-payment 
plan. More than 4300 Chrysler dealers assure 
superior Chrysler service everywhere. 
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From every viewpoint the famous 
Chrysler “70”, in no way changed 
except at sensationally lower prices, 
continues more than ever to be the 
car of the hour—the car you want 
and need. 


With savings of $50 to $200, the 
Chrysler “70”, at its new lower 
prices, is making even greater auto- 
mobile history and establishing 
higher sales records than at any time 
since it was introduced two and a 
half years ago. 


During this period Chrysler “70” un- 
approached roadability and unfailing 
sturdiness have won the enthusiasm 
of more than a hundred thousand 
owners who have driven their cars 


| Chrysler “70”—at Its New Lower Prices 
Unchanged in Performance and Quality 


thousands upon thousands of miles. 


Fleet and agile, even to 70 miles and 
more an hour, with all the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing fineness that 
such speed implies; 


Light and graceful in charming con- 
trast to the unwieldy and the cum- 
bersome; _ 


Long-lived, economical and com- 
pact with entirely new comfort 
development; 


Unchanged in every detail except in 
its new lower prices, Chrysler “70” 
continues, despite the flattery of 
imitation and emulation, to be the 
really modern expression of motor 
car satisfaction. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
was set with three places, heavy blue plates and cutlery 
upon a red cloth. 

June was not there; but when she heard them she came 
to a door at one side and said to Overlook, ‘“‘You’ll have 
to take what we got.’’ Her tone was friendly, not so un- 
gracious as her words. 

“I’m sorry to bother you,” he explained. 

“I’m getting Junie to bed,” she told them. “I won’t be 
but a minute. You set up.” She withdrew again. 

Pot, it appeared, was already washed; when he took off 
his hat Overlook saw that the other’s hair had been wet 
and combed. 

“May I wash my hands?” he suggested; and Pot 
showed him the basin in the sink, the pail half full of water 
at one side, the dipper hanging from its nail. Before he was 
done June brought him a clean towel. 

“This one’s all right for me,”’ he protested, nodding to- 
ward the used towel on its roller behind the door. But 
without argument she removed it from the roller and took 
it away, and he was forced to use the one she had brought 
for the purpose. He did so, smiling to himself. She set 
upon the table a steaming dish, bade Pot fetch fresh water 
from the pump, told Overlook to sit down in the chair fac- 
ing the westward windows. He obeyed her, and he smiled 
a little at his own thoughts—at a picture that came, as 
though from immeasurable distance, to remain for a mo- 
ment before his eye. 


He saw asmall, beautiful room. There was a log burning 
on the hearth below the carved stone mantel; and the 
little flames, dancing, were reflected in the sheen of the 
walnut-paneled walls. In the midst of the room a round 
table was set with exquisite linen, heavy and fine; four 
candles in tall silver sticks, dimly illumining the room, re- 
vealed the texture and the life in a painting hung above the 
mantel. The table was rich with silver and fine porcelain 
and choice glass. 

The table was set for one, and Overlook saw himself in 
the heavy, high-backed chair. At his elbow, Harkness, his 
perfect butler, bent in respectful service, removing one 
plate, replacing it with another upon which was set a little 
covered dish in a silver holder. The room was very still; 
it was full of a careful leisure. Harkness did not seem to 
move about his business; he simply appeared and disap- 
peared. While Overlook was busy with spoon or with 
knife and fork, the man withdrew into the background, 
lost himself in the shadows there, was forgotten. But when 
Overlook laid down his fork Harkness was at his elbow. 
Dishes came and went, and at length coffee in a tiny cup 
set in a silver web, and a cigarette, with a spirit lamp upon 
the tray; and a tiny glass, no larger than a thimble, in 
which something like amber glowed. 


Lantern?’’ Pot 


Overlook Roused Himself. 


No,’’ He Said. 


“Want I Should Let You Have a 


“No, There’s 
Light Enough. Good Night”’ 
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He sought to remember the names of the dishes upon 
which he dined; his chef was an artist, but his works were 
sometimes as obscure as they were delightful. The soup 
was clear; there was a morsel of some white-fleshed fish, 
vaguely flavored with the delicate aroma of fine wine; 
there was a meat so perfectly tender that it had no tex- 
ture that was perceptible, and mushrooms, and potatoes 
like snow, and peas; four stalks of endive; a bit of pastry; 
a crumbling triangle of white cheese pitted with blue mold. 


said Pot, and Over- 
“Like pork?” 


“Tet me help you to some beans,” 
look roused himself and extended his plate. 
Pot inquired. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ Overlook assured him. 

June came to his elbow. ‘‘ You want tea?” she asked. 
“Or I can make coffee, if you’d rather.” 

“Tea, please,’’ he assured her; and she decanted into 
his cup a stream of black and scalding liquid. Pot had 
filled his plate with beans swimming in their own richness; 
and June came back to sit down at his left, at the end of 
the table. 

“Pass your plate,’’ Pot directed, and she did so. After 
the first heaping spoonful—‘‘ Plenty,’ she said; received 
her plate back again at Overlook’s hands, and met his 
eyes. He smiled. 

““Have some of the pickle,’ 
to him. Then the hot soda biscuits. 
“‘There’s pie,”’ she explained. 

“What kind?”’ Overlook asked, and she said, ‘‘ Blue- 
berry.’’ His enthusiasm won from her a faint smile. 

He found himself astonishingly hungry, the beans as- 
tonishingly good. When he passed his plate a second time 
he said, “‘I’d forgotten beans could be like this.” 

Pot also served himself again, and Overlook remarked 
that the other sprinkled sugar on his beans, and then added 
vinegar. And he said in amusement, “Hullo! Sugar and 
vinegar! That’s a new one to me.” 

“Best way to fix beans, I always say,’”’ Pot declared. 

“‘T’ll try it,’’ Overlook decided; and June warned him: 
“You better try a little in a dish first.” 

“T’ll risk it,’’ he said, and laughed. There was some- 
thing about the resulting flavor so frank and unashamed 
that he laughed again, amused at himself. But he cleaned 
his plate, and then June brought the pie and they pushed 
their plates aside. 

They had talked little while they ate; but when they 
were done and June was moving to and fro about the task 


” she suggested, and passed it 
Then the butter. 


and 
“No, 


Asked, 


July 24, 
| 
of clearing away the dishes and preparing to washh, 
the two men filled their pipes and fell to conversation 
ously stilted and restrained, coming to confidence } 
degrees. Overlook perceived in Pot an aching curios}, 
he spoke about himself, told them in some small my 
what his life had been, and his activities. Pot foun, 
a little difficult to understand. 

“Borrowing money?’”’ he asked, in faint bewilde 

Overlook laughed. ‘‘Financing, it’s called,” | 
plained. ‘‘ You look around till you see a chance ti, 
money in some business, some enterprise; then y 
the money, get men together to go into it.” He & 
an example. ‘‘Say you decided a sawmill would (|, 
down in the valley here, and you got four or fiyy, 
to put up the money to buy a mill and hire somel 
run it.’ 

“What would I get out of it?”’ Pot asked caut\) 
and Overlook expounded the matter to him. The }y 
listened respectfully enough; but he said at the et | 
tone lacking all conviction, ‘‘ Well, if you say it’s sc! 
added, ‘‘Guess you’ ve done pretty well at it.” 

“Pretty well,’’ Overlook confessed. 

“Car like that costs something,’ Pot hazarded,, 
was moving to and fro, giving them no apparent) 
But Overlook watched her uneasily. 

““Why, yes.” . | 

“Guess you probably have someone to keep it {i 
up.” 

“Yes; yes, I have a chauffeur.” 

Pot digested this. ‘“‘Live in New York, do you?} 
family, have you?”’ 

Overlook laughed. ‘‘ No; no, I never married. Llivi 
apartment.” It amused him to add, “I have a man | 
out for my clothes—sew the buttons on, and s 
June’s complete inattention piqued him; he adde, 
antly, yet with a chuckle at himself, ‘‘And a Frenchy 
do my cooking and a man to wait on my table.” 

“Takes four of ’em to take care of you, don’t it) 
suggested, and Overlook had a curious sense of cg 
He caught June in a faint smile; it seemed to him th 
a twinkle even in Pot’s dull eye; and he was discoii 
and rose, looking at his watch. I 

“T’ll go along,’”’ he decided. 

“You come over to breakfast,’ June invited; 1 
shook his head. | 

“If you'll let me have some eggs and milk and} 
and bread, I’ll get my own. I can cook if I have t’ 

(Continued on Page 42) ? | 
. 1 
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Orange Omelet with Broiled Bacon 


B2 the whites and yolks of 4 eggs my ae = 

separately. To the egg yolks add 1 SWill = 
teaspoon grated orange rind, \% tea- 

spoon salt and the juice of one orange. ” 
Fold in the beaten egg whites and cook 
slowly in a buttered frying pan. Brown 
quickly in a hot oven. Cover one half 

the omelet with orange sections and SWiit 
F fold the other half over. Serve with 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 

coos 

SWiit : 

INSp 0 


QNE POUND Sf ~ 
NET WEIGHT Sy o>. 
PASSED!).? 
BY 

DEPARTMENT 


OF oF aw 
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New warm weather dishes 
— —-light and zestful ant 


' 


On summer days, the distinctive flavor of Premium Bacon You will want to serve these 
is especially delightful. To a wide variety of dishes it adds just dishes often 

the goodness that is needed to rouse languid appetites. What Baked apples with bacon: Core large 
could’ be more light and zestful, for instance, than slices of TAPER he ages ee bert 2a 
Premium, broiled to a turn and served with orange omelet as Bake and serve with broiled bacon 
shown on this page? Other tempting suggestions for the warm Cheese toast with bacon: Mix grated 


American cheese with thick white sauce. 
Serve on triangles of toast with strips 
of broiled bacon over the top 


Bacon with hot pop-overs: Serve pip- 
ing hot pop-overs with orange marma- 


weather menu are given on the right. 


It is not merely the savory taste of Premium Bacon that 
has won it a place of honor on so many tables. Even more 


praise is often given to its exceptional tenderness as well as to lade and broiled bacon 
: coh ; Bacon with fresh corn pudding: 
} n 
the uniform proportioning of its fat and lean You cal get Bes th Nee cas ected oe 
this famous bacon either a whole piece at a time in the original with three cups of milk, three eggs and 
parchment wrapper, or evenly sliced, free from all rind and one teaspoon of af re: until set 
ready to cook, in convenient pound and half pound cartons. Bur ceove wit bigieds bacon 
Swift & Company and 


emium Hams and Bacon 
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Z e © e : | 
A life-saver to thirsty engines - the Mobiloil quart cai 
A trouble-and-repair saver when oil gets unexpected], 


i 
¥ 


You can tuck 2 or 3 quart cans easily under your ’ 
seat. Then you need never accept wayside substitute 


A camping convenience. A night-driving safeguarl 
An all-time assurance of genuine Mobiloil. Ask yor 
dealer - because - | 


. | 
OBILOIL is produced: 
the company which 
specialized most intensivelyi 
lubrication. | 
Today Mobiloil is used: 


more automobile engineers : 


Aba correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 


ie cars are specified below. any 2 other oils combined. | 
Th des of G le Mobiloil indicated H : = > 
Er Te ode of Cae nas Og —«-3: out of every 4 motoriggmy 
Mie Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. yy : NO buy Bil by nate aele for Mobi 
aoe | <— 2 | 
oe If is not listed here, see the complete Hy of ° aA 
<< : Mobili Chare at your dealers : | 4 The 5-gallon tipper can or} 
| <" _yo-gallon drum is handy in y' 
5 | 1926 | 192s | 1924 | 192s 2M om 4 
NAMES OF ; ome garage. 
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XxIV 
§ OON as he was fully awake the following 
morning, Bob Eden’s active brain re- 
turned to the problem with which it had 
ncerned when he dropped off to sleep. 
' had killed a man. Cool, confident 
-possessed though he always seemed, the million- 
lost his head for once. Ignoring the possible effect 
lan act on his fame, his high position, he had with 
us intent pulled the trigger on the gun Bill Hart 
en him. His plight must have been desperate 


ihad he killed? That was something yet to be dis- 
| Why had he done it? By his own confession, be- 
# was afraid. Madden, whose very name struck 
» many and into whose presence lesser men came 
2 and trembling, had himself known the emotion 
Ridiculous; but—‘‘ You were always afraid of 
horn had said. 

hidden door in the millionaire’s past must be 
dopened. First of all, the identity of the man who 
2 west last Wednesday night on this lonely ranch 
ascertained. Well, at least the mystery was be- 
‘to clear; the long sequence of inexplicable, mad- 
vents since they came to the desert was broken for 
it by a tangible bit of explanation. Here was a 
‘mething into which they could get their teeth. 
is they must push on to—what? 

Was waiting in the patio when Bob Eden came out. 
was decorated with a broad grin. 

kfast reposes on table,’ he announced. ‘“Con- 
iipeedily. Before us stretches splendid day for in- 
#0n with no prying eyes.” 

t's that?” asked Eden. ‘‘Nobody here? How 
tmble?’’ Chan led the way to the living room and 
| Eden’s chair. ‘‘Oh, cut that, Charlie,” the boy 
Tou’re not Ah Kim today. Do you mean to say 
“nble also has left us?” 

todded. ‘‘Gamble develops keen yearning to visit 
1,” he replied. “On which journey he is welcome 
his long-tailed rats.” 

e quaffed his orange juice. 


“Madden didn’t want 


¢nuch,” Chan answered. “I rise before day breaks 
are breakfast, which are last night’s orders. Mad- 
hiChorn arrive, brushing persistent sleep out of eyes. 
*l” enters this Professor Gamble, plentifully awake 
g happy praise for desert sunrise. 

are up early,’ says Madden, growling like dis- 


ided to take little journey to Pasadena along with 
jlounces Gamble. 

/4en purples like distant hills when evening comes, 
: leds me and quenches his reply. When he and 


- 


“Where Does the Big Mystery Stand Now?” Asked the Girl. 


By Zarl Derr sit t Sele 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY Ww. H. 


Thorn enter big car behold Mr. Gamble climbing into 
rear seat. If looks could assassinate, Madden would then 
and there have rendered him extinct; but such are not the 
case. Car rolls off onto sunny road with Professor Gamble 
smiling pleasantly in back. Welcome as long-tailed rat, 
but not going to worry about it, thank you.” 

Eden chuckled. ‘‘ Well, it’s a good thing from our stand- 
point, Charlie. I was wondering what we were going to do 
with Gamble nosing round. Big load off our shoulders 
right away.” 

“Very true,” agreed Chan. ‘‘Alone here, we relax all over 
place and find what is to find. . . . How you like oatmeal, 
boy? Notsolumpy, if I may be permitted the immodesty.” 

“Charlie, the world lost a great chef when you became 
a policeman. But——. The devil! 
Who’s that driving in?” 

Chan went to the door. “No 
alarm necessary,” he remarked. 
“Only Mr. Holley.” 

The editor appeared. ‘Here I 
am, up with the lark and ready for 
action,” he announced. ‘‘Want to 
be in on the big hunt if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Certainly don’t,’ said Eden. 
“Glad to have you. We’ve had a 
bit of luck already.’’ He then ex- 
plained to Holley about Gamble’s 
departure. 

Holley nodded wisely. ‘‘ Of course 
Gamble went to Pasadena,” he re- 
marked. “ He’snot going tolet Mad- 
den out of his sight. You know, I’ve 
had some flashes of inspiration about this matter out here.” 

“Good for you,” replied Eden. ‘“‘For instance “4 

“Oh, just wait a while. I’ll dazzle you with them at the 
proper moment. You see, I used to do a lot of police re- 
porting. Little Bright Eyes, I was often called.” 

“Pretty name,” laughed Eden. 

“Little Bright Eyes is here to look about,” Holley con- 
tinued. “First of all, we ought to decide what we’re 
looking for.”’ 

“‘T guess we know that, don’t we?”’ Eden asked. 

“Oh, in a general way, but let’s be explicit. To go back 
and start at the beginning—that’s the proper method, 
isn’t it, Chan?” 

Charlie shrugged. ‘Always done—in books,” he said. 
“Tn real life, not so much so.” 


Martin Thorn 


“It Stands There Leering at Us,’’ the Boy Replied, 


KOERNER 


‘*Just as it Always Has’”’ 


Holley smiled. “That’s right, dampen my 
young enthusiasm. However, I am now going 
to recall a few facts. We needn’t stress the side 
issues at present—the pearls, the activities of 
Shaky Phil in San Francisco, the murder of 
Louie, the disappearance of Madden’s daughter—all these 
will be explained when we get the big answer. We are con- 
cerned today chiefly with the story of the old prospector.” 

“Whomayhave been lying, or mistaken,” Eden suggested. 

“Yes, his tale seems unbelievable, I admit. Without 
any evidence to back it up I wouldn’t pay much attention 
to it. However, we have that evidence. Don’t forget 
Tony’s impassioned remarks and his subsequent taking 
off. More important still, there is Bill Hart’s gun, with two 
empty chambers. Also the bullet hole in the wall. What 
more do you want?” 

“Oh, it seems to be well substantiated,’’ Eden agreed. 

“Tt is. No doubt about it—somebody was shot at this 
place Wednesday night. We thought at first Thorn was 
the killer, now we switch to Madden. Madden 
lured somebody to Thorn’s room, or cornered him 
there, and killed him. Why? Because he was 
afraid of him. We think hard about Wednesday 
night, and what do we want to know? We want 
to know who was the third man?” 

“The third man?” Eden repeated. 

“Precisely. Ignore the prospector. Who was at 
the ranch? Madden and Thorn—yes. And one 
other. A man who, seeing his life in danger, called 
loudly for help. A man who, a moment later, lay 
on the floor beyond the bed, and whose shoes alone 
were visible from where the prospector stood. 
Who was he? Where did he come from? When did 
he arrive? What was his business? Why was Madden 
afraid of him? These are the questions to which we must 
now seek answers. Am I right, Sergeant Chan?’’ 

“Undubitably,’”’ Charlie replied. “And how shall we 
find those answers? By searching, perhaps. Humbly sug- 
gest we search.” 

“Every nook and corner of this ranch,’ agreed Holley. 
“We'll begin with Madden’s desk. Some stray bit of cor- 
respondence may throw unexpected light. It’s locked, of 
course. But I’ve brought along a pocketful of old keys— 
got them from a locksmith in town.” 

“You act like number-one detective,’’ Chan remarked. 

“Thanks,”’ answered Holley. He went over to the big 
flat-topped desk belonging to the millionaire and began to 
experiment with various keys. In a few moments he found 
the proper one and all the drawers of the desk stood open. 

“Splendid work,” said Chan. 

“Not much here, though,”’ Holley declared. He removed 
the papers from the top left-hand drawer and laid them on 
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the blotting pad. Bob Eden lighted a cigarette and strolled 
away. Somehow this idea of inspecting Madden’s mail did 
not appeal to him. 

The representatives of the police and the press, however, 
were not so delicately minded. For more than half an hour 
Chan and the editor studied the contents of Madden’s 
desk. They found nothing save harmless and understand- 
able data of business deals, not a solitary scrap that could, 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, throw any light 
on the identity or meaning of 
the third man. Finally, per- 
spiring and baffled, they gave 
up and the drawers were re- 
locked. 

“Well,”’ said Holley, ‘‘not so 
good, eh? Mark the desk off 
our list and let’s move on.” 

‘‘With your permission,”’ 
Chan remarked, ‘‘ we divide the 
labors. For you gentlemen, the 
inside of the house. I myself 
have fondly feeling for out- 
doors.”’ He disappeared. 

One by one, Holley and Eden 
searched the rooms. In the bed- 
room occupied by the secretary 
they saw for themselves the bul- 
let hole in the wall. An inves- 
tigation of the bureau, however, 
revealed the fact that Bill Hart’s 
pistol was no longer there. This 
was their sole discovery of any 
interest. 

“We're up against it,” ad- 
mitted Holley, his cheerful 
manner waning. ‘“‘Madden’s a 
clever man, and he didn’t leave 
a warm trail, of course.. But 
somehow, somewhere ——” 

They returned to the living 
room. Chan, hot and puffing, 
appeared suddenly at the door. 
He dropped into a chair. 

“What luck, Charlie?’’ Eden 
inquired. 

“None whatever,’ admitted 
Chan gloomily. ‘‘Heavy dis- 
appointment causes my heart 
tosag. No gambler myself, but 
would have offered huge wager 
something buried on this ranch. 
When Madden, having shot, re- 
marked, ‘Shut up and forget. I 
was afraid and I killed. Now 
think quick what we had better 
do,’ I would expect first thought 
is burial. How else to dispose 
of dead? So just now I have 
examined every inch of ground, with highest 
hope. No good. If burial made, it was not 
here. I see by your faces you have similar 
bafflement to report.” 

““Haven’t found a thing,’’ Eden replied. 

Chansighed. ‘‘I drag the announcement forth 
in pain,” he said. “‘But I now gaze solemnly 
at stone wall.” 

They sat in hopeless silence. ‘‘ Well, let’s not give up 
yet,’ Bob Eden remarked. He leaned back in his chair 
and blew a ring of smoke toward the paneled ceiling. “‘By 
the way, has it ever occurred to you that there must be 
some sort of attic above this room?” 

Chan was instantly on his feet. 

“Clever suggestion,” he cried. ‘‘Attic, yes, but how 
to ascend?” He stood staring at the ceiling a mo- 
ment, then went quickly to a large closet in the rear of 
the room. ‘‘Somewhat humiliated situation for me,’ he 
announced. 

Crowding close beside him in the dim closet, the two 
others looked aloft at an unmistakable trapdoor. 

Bob Eden was selected for the climb, and with the aid 
of a stepladder Chan brought from the barn, he managed 
it easily. 

Holley and the detective waited below. For a moment 
Eden stood in the attic, his head bent low, cobwebs ca- 
ressing his face, while he sought to accustom his eyes to 
the faint light. 

“Nothing here, I’m afraid,’’ he called. 
is. Wait a minute.” 

They heard him walking gingerly above, and clouds of 
dust descended on their heads. Presently he was lowering 
a bulky object through the narrow trap—a battered old 
Gladstone bag. 

“Seems to be something in it,’’ Eden announced. . 


“Oh, yes, there 


They took it with eager hands and set it on the desk in 
the sunny living room. Bob Eden joined them. 

“By gad,” the boy said, ‘‘not much dust on it, is there? 
Must have been put there recently. Holley, here’s where 
your keys come in handy.” 

It proved a simple matter for Holley to master the lock. 
The three men crowded close. 

Chan lifted out a cheap toilet case, with the usual arti- 
cles—a comb and brush, razors, shaving cream, tooth 


Madden Looked Anx: 


iously About. ‘“‘What Do 

You Know About Delaney?’’ He Asked in a Low Tone 
paste. Then a few shirts, socks and handkerchiefs. He 
examined the laundry mark. 

“D—34,” he announced. 

“Meaning nothing,”’ Eden said. 

Chan was lifting a brown suit of clothes from the bottom 
of the bag. 

““Made to order by tailor in New York,” he said, after 
an inspection of the inner coat pocket. ‘“‘Name of pur- 
chaser, however, is blotted out by too much wearing.”’ He 
took from the side pockets a box of matches and a half- 
empty packet of inexpensive cigarettes. ‘‘Finishing the 
coat,”’ he added. 

He turned his attention to the vest, and luck smiled 
upon him. 

From the lower right-hand pocket he removed an old- 
fashioned watch, attached to a heavy chain. The time- 
piece was silent; evidently it had been unwound for some 
time. Quickly he pried open the back case and a little 
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grunt of satisfaction escaped him. He passed the w 
Bob Eden. 
‘«« Presented to Jerry Delaney by his Old Friend, , 
Jack McGuire,’”’ read Eden in a voice of triump 
the date— August 26, 1913.” 
“Jerry Delaney!” cried Holley. “By heaven, 
ting onnow! Thenameofthethird man was Jerry 
“Yet to be proved he was the third man,” Ch; 
tioned. “‘This, however, may help.” | 
He produced a soiled bit of 
paper—a passenger’s receipt for 
man compartment. ‘“‘ Comparti 
Car 198,’” he read. “‘‘ Chicago 
stow,’’’ He turned it over. “Daj 
used, February eighth, present y 
Bob Eden turned to a 
F 4 “Great stuff!’’ he cried. “Je 
laney left Chicago on Februarye 
a week ago Sunday night. That | 
into Barstow last Wec 
morning, February ele 
The morning of the day 
killed. Some detecti 
Chan was still bus: 
vest. He brought fortl 
ring with a few keys, tk 
newspaper clipping. 
he handed to Eden. 
“Read it, plea se, 
gested. 
Bob Eden read: 
“«Theatergoers of 
geles will be delight 
that in the cast of O 
June, the musical co) 
ing at the Mason next }} 
night, will be Miss | 
Fitzgerald. She has theé 
Marcia, which calls fon 
soprano voice, and h 
army of admirers her} 
know in advance how 1 
will acquit herself in suc! 
Miss Fitzgerald has beer 
stage twenty years—s] 
on as a mere child—al 
appeared in such produ 
The Love Cure —— 
paused. ‘“‘There’s a lor 
He resumed reading: ‘I 
nées of One Night in J| 
be on Wednesdays and 
days, and for this enge 
a special scale of prices! 
inaugurated.’ ” ’ 
Eden put the clippin: 
on the table. ‘‘ Well, th’ 
more fact about Jerry Li 
He was interested in a soprano. So a nt 
but still, it may lead somewhere.” 
“Poor Jerry,” said Holley, looking dawn} 
rather pitiful pile of the man’s possessions) 
won’t need a hairbrush or a razor or a gold wat«! 
he’s gone.” He took up the watch and regi 
thoughtfully. “Honest Jack McGuire. I # 
have heard that name somewhere.” e 
Chan was investigating the trousers pock 
turned them out one by one, but found nothi 
“Searchis complete. Humbly suggest we put! 
as we found it. We have made delightful pr 
“T’ll say we have!” cried Eden with enthusiasm. 
progress than I ever thought possible. Last 1 
knew only that Madden had killedaman. T 
the name of the man.” He paused. “I don’t 
there can be any doubt about it?’ he inquired. 
“Hardly,” Holley replied. “A man doesn ’t pi 
such personal possessions as a hairbrush and a razo 
as he has further use for them. If he’s through wi 
he’s through with life. Poor devil!” 
“Let’s go over it all again before we put t es 
away,” said Eden. “We've learned that the man | 
feared, the man he killed, was Jerry Delaney. Wh 
know of Delaney? He was not in very affluent 
stances, though he did have his clothes made by | 
Not a smart tailor, judging by the address. . 
Corsican cigarettes. Honest Jack McGuire, wh 
may be, was an old friend of his, and thought s oh 
him he gave Jerry a watch. What else? Dela 
interested in an actress named Norma Fitzgerald. 
ago last Sunday he left Chicago at eight P.M- 
ited—for Barstow, riding in Compartment 5 
And that, I guess, about sums up what we kni 
Delaney.” (Continued on Page 36) 
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Sit down to 


breakfast" 
with 
famous bankers, 
lawyers, statesmen 


authors and heads 
of industry . iw 


e 


ee 
- 
4 
~ 


Successful men take their breakfasts seriously. They tell you so—and they tell you why—in 
their answers to a recent breakfast questionnaire. 


2,300 celebrities, all listed in the pages of “Who’s Who in America,” described their usual 
morning meal, at the request of a scientific institute engaged in research on foods. 96% of them 
described the same sort of break fast—and said that it was deliberately chosen to increase efficiency! 


nis is the kind of food that “great men 
choose for health and efficiency 


on 


PEOPLE THINK that only cranks and faddists 
4: interested in diet. But over 2,000 of this 
¢intry’s most efficient, hard-working and suc- 
/ itizens have testified otherwise. 


«: men have discovered that daily diet has 
p tant effect on daily efficiency. They have found 
a 2avy breakfast means a mind less alert during 
{working hours of the day. On the other hand, 
Kow that a scanty, ill-balanced meal results in 
and mental fatigue long before lunch time. 
ently, they “split the difference,” as one man 
3it. They habitually eat a moderate amount 
d-which contains a large amount of nourishment. 


Se 


us information is a matter of pretty general 
es Not that the right kind of breakfast—or 
| dinner—can make an average man a genius! 

ainly the experience of all these men proves 
wrong kind of meal can slow up the best of us. 


exceptionally well-balanced ration, contributing dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; protein for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley, 
prepared by a special process which brings out the 
tempting nut-like flavor, makes the food particularly 
easy to digest—and makes it crisp. Ask your dentist 
what thorough chewing of crisp food means to the 
health of your teeth and gums! As a nation, we are 
suffering from the prevalence of soft foods in our diet. 


Because this one food can give you so many essential 
elements in such delicious form—try Grape-Nuts to- 
morrow morning. Your grocer has it—or you may 
wish to accept the following offer. 


‘“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a famous 


physical director. 
© 1926, P.C. Co. 


G-S. E. P. 7-24-26 


MEATLESS LH US) COUPON INO Ws! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., BATTLE Creek, MIcH. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


INAINE Feraitiere/ccaptatnstare cra calevar* sas sieloieimiomeiaereeeanite tries ceene cates 
1¢1an who chooses, for efficiency’s sake, a light 
5 ate breakfast, will find Grape-Nuts as valuable CULCEL: ie intare <reaeseiate/sjeierer steve: vera ete a (acelateteisersiarare eloceroaiel terete wiacietett cre 
islelicious. Served with milk or cream it is an - f 
YN hac Monet anette ts fate Wires othe canoe ea ton 
Brees Baba EGE OL YG a ees 
ay In Canada, Address Canaptan Postum Cereat Company, Ltp. 


PEVUES is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post es E . H 45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
able-tthick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate ... and... Malted Grape- a H _ - — —_ --—— - = 
ho ste flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain, ee fmewasesecet snnasasnnanssnessessceedetandharsstaschiveasentusslencesavcess secvctesetacecsdssscandusasvectcocecaca 2 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Charlie Chan smiled. ‘‘ Very good,” he said. ‘‘A splen- 
did list, rich with promise. But one fact you have missed 
complete.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” inquired Eden. 

“‘One very easy fact,” continued Chan. ‘‘Take this vest 
once on Jerry Delaney. Examine close—what do you dis- 
cover?” 

Carefully Eden looked over the vest, then with a puzzled 
air handed it to Holley, who did the same. Holley shook 
his head. 

“Nothing?” asked Chan, laughing silently. ‘‘Can it be 
you are not such able detectives as I thought? Here, place 
hand in pocket.” 

Bod Eden thrust his fingers into the pocket indicated 
by Chan. “It’s chamois lined,” he said. “The watch 
pocket, that’s all.” 
y ‘True enough,” 
presume.” 

Eden looked foolish. ‘‘Oh,’’ he admitted, “I get you. 
The watch pocket is on the right.” 

“And why?” persisted Charlie. “With coat buttoned, 
certain man cannot reach watch easily when it reposes at 
left. Therefore he instructs tailor, make pocket for watch 
on right, please.’’ He began to fold up the clothes in order 
to return them to the bag. ‘‘One other fact we know about 
Jerry Delaney, and it may be used in tracing his move- 
ments the day he came to this ranch. Jerry Delaney had 
peculiarity to be left-handed.” 

“Great Scott!” cried Holley suddenly. They turned to 
him. He had picked up the watch again and was staring 
at it. “‘Honest Jack McGuire—I remember now.” 

“You know this McGuire?”’ inquired Chan quickly. 

“T met him, long ago,”’ Holley replied. ‘‘The first night 
I brought Mr. Eden out here to the ranch, he asked me if 
I’d ever seen P. J. Madden before. I said that twelve years 
ago I saw Madden in a gambling house on Kast Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, dolled up like a prince and betting 
his head off. Madden himself remembered the occasion 
when I spoke to him about it.” 

“But McGuire?’’ Chan wanted to know. 

“‘T recall now that the name of the man who ran that 
gambling house was Jack McGuire. Honest Jack, he had 
the nerve to call himself. It was a queer joint—that was 
later proved. But Jack McGuire was Delaney’s old friend— 
he gave Jerry a watch as a token of their friendship. Gen- 
tlemen, this is interesting. McGuire’s gambling house on 
Forty-fourth Street comes back into the life of P. J. 
Madden.” 


answered Chan. ‘‘And on the left, I 


XV 
HEN the bag was completely repacked and again 
securely locked Bob Eden climbed with it to the dusty 
attic. He reappeared; the trapdoor was closed and the 
stepladder removed. The three men faced one another, 
pleased with their morning’s work. 

“Tt’s after twelve,” said Holley. 
town.” 

“About to make heartfelt suggestion you remain at 
lunch,’”’ remarked Chan. 

Holley shook his head. ‘‘That’s kind of you, Charlie, 
but I wouldn’t think of it. You must be about fed up on 
this cooking proposition, and I won’t spoil your first 
chance for a little vacation. You take my advice and make 
Eden rustle his own grub today.” 

Chan nodded. ‘True enough that I was planning a 
modest repast,’’ he returned. ‘‘Cooking business begins 
to get tiresome, like the company of a Japanese. However, 
fitting punishment for a postman who walks another man’s 
beat. If Mr. Eden will pardon, I relax to the extent of 
sandwiches and tea this noon.” 

‘Sure,’ said Eden. ‘‘We’ll dig up something together. 
Holley, you’d better change your mind.” 

“No,” replied Holley. “I’m going to town and make a 
few inquiries, just by way of substantiating what we found 
here today. If Jerry Delaney came out here last Wednes- 
day he must have left some sort of trail through the town. 
Someone may have seen him. Was he alone? I’ll speak to 
the boys at the gas station, the hotel proprietor and the 
chap ——” 

“Humbly suggest utmost discretion,” said Chan. 

“Oh, I understand the need of that. But there’s really 
no danger; Madden has no connection whatever with the 
life of the town. He won’t hear of it. Just the same, I’ll be 
discretion itself. Trust me. I’ll come out here again later 
in the day.” 

When he had gone Chan and Eden ate a cold lunch in 
the cook house and resumed their search. Nothing of any 
moment rewarded their efforts however. At four that 
afternoon Holley drove into the yard. With him was a 
lean, sad-looking youth whom Eden recognized as the real- 
estate salesman of Date City. As they entered the room 
Chan withdrew, leaving Eden to greet them. Holley intro- 
duced the youth as Mr. DeLisle. 


“‘T must hurry back to 
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“T’ve met DeLisle,’’ smiled Bob Eden. “‘He tried to sell 
me a corner lot on the desert.” 

“Yeah,” said Mr. DeLisle. “‘And some day, when the 
big business concerns are fighting for that stuff, you'll 
kick yourself up and down every hill in San Francisco. 
However, that’s your funeral.” 

“T brought Mr. DeLisle along,” explained Holley, ‘“be- 
cause I want you to hear the story he’s just told me—about 
last Wednesday night.” 

“Mr. DeLisle understands that this is confidential ——”’ 


began Eden. 
“Oh, sure,’ said the young man. “Will’s explained all 
that. You needn’t worry. Madden and I ain’t exactly 


pals—not after the way he talked to me.” 

“You saw him last Wednesday night?’’ Eden suggested. 

“No, not that night. It was somebody else I saw then. 
I was out here at the development until after dark, waiting 
for a prospect—he never showed up, the lowlife. Anyhow, 
along about seven o’clock, just as I was closing up the 
office, a big sedan stopped out in front. I went out. There 
was a little guy driving and another man in the back seat. 

““*Good evening,’ said the little fellow. ‘Can you tell 
me, please, if we’re on the road to Madden’s ranch?’ I said 
sure, to keep right on straight. The man in the back spoke 
up. ‘How far is it?’ he wants to know. ‘Shut up, Jerry,’ 
says the little guy. ‘I’ll attend to this.’ He shifted the 
gears, and then he got kind of literary. ‘And an highway 
shall be there, and a way,’ he says. ‘Not any too clearly 
defined, Isaiah.’ And he drove off. Now why do you sup- 
pose he called me Isaiah?”’ 

Eden smiled. ‘‘ Did you get a good look at him?”’ 

“Pretty good, considering the dark. A thin, pale man 
with sort of grayish lips—no color in them at all. Talked 
kind of slow and precise—awful neat English, like he was 
a professor or something.” 

“And the man in the back seat?” 

“Couldn’t see him very well.” 

““Ah, yes. And when did you meet Madden?” 

“T’ll come to that. After I got home I began to think— 
Madden was out at the ranch, it seemed—and I got a big 
idea. Things ain’t been going so well here lately. Florida’s 
been nabbing all the easy—all the good prospects, and I 
said to myself, how about Madden? There’s big money. 
Why not try to interest Madden in Date City—get him 
behind it? Worth a shot anyhow. So, bright and early 
Thursday morning, I came out to the ranch.” 

“About what time?” 

“Oh, it must have been a little after eight. I’m full of 
pep at that hour ofthe day, and I knew I’dneedit. I knocked 
at the front door, but nobody answered. I tried it; it was 
locked. I came around to the back and the place was de- 
serted. Not a soul in sight.” 

““Nobody here,”’ repeated Eden wonderingly. 

“Not a living thing but the chickens and the turkeys, 
and the Chinese parrot, Tony. He was sitting on his perch. 
‘Hello, Tony,’ I said. ‘You’re a crook,’ he answers. 
Now I ask you, is that any way to greet a hard-working, 
honest real-estate man? Wait a minute—don’t try to be 
funny.” 

“‘T won’t,’’ Eden laughed. “‘But Madden 

“Well, just then Madden drove into the yard with that 
secretary of his. I knew the old man right away, from his 
pictures. He looked tired and ugly, and he needed a shave. 
“What are you doing here?’ he wanted to know. ‘Mr. 
Madden,’ I said, ‘have you ever stopped to consider the 
possibilities of this land round here?’ And I waltzed right 
into my selling talk. But I didn’t get far. He stopped me, 
and then he started. Say, the things he called me! I’m 
not used to that sort of thing—abuse by an expert, that’s 
what it was. I saw his psychology was all wrong, so I 
walked out on him. That’s the best way when the old 
psychology ain’t working.” 

““And that’s all?’’ Eden inquired. 

“That’s my story, and I’ll stick to it,’’ replied Mr. 
DeLisle. 

“‘T’m very much obliged,” Eden said. ‘‘Of course this is 
all between ourselves. And I may add that if I ever do 
decide to buy a lot on the desert 

“You'll look at my stuff, won’t you?” 

“T certainly will. Just at present, the desert doesn’t look 
very good to me.” 

Mr. DeLisle leaned close. ‘‘Whisper it not in El Do- 
rado,”’ he said. ‘‘I sometimes wish I was back in good old 
Chi myself. If I ever hit the Loop again I’m going to nail 
myself down there.” 

“Tf you'll wait outside a few minutes, DeLisle —— 
Holley began. 

“T get you. I’ll just mosey down to the development and 
see if the fountain’s working. You can pick me up there.” 

The young man went out. Chan came quickly from be- 
hind a near-by door. 

“Get all that, Charlie?’”’ Eden inquired. 

“Yes, indeed; most interesting.” 


” 


July 24, 


“We move right on,” said Holley. ‘Jerry Delaney 
out to the ranch about seven o’clock Wednesday 
and he didn’t come alone. For the first time a fourt} 
enters the picture. Who? Sounded to me very muc 
Professor Gamble.” 

“No doubt about that,’ replied Eden. “He's ; 
friend of the prophet Isaiah’s—he admitted it here M4, 
after lunch.” i 

“‘Fine!’? commented Holley. “‘We begin to places 
Mr. Gamble. Here’s another thing—someone droyey 
the doctor’s Sunday night and carried Shaky Phil | 
Couldn’t that have been Gamble too? What do yos 
Charlie?”’ 

Chan nodded. 
return. If we could only discover —— i 

“By George!’’ Eden cried. “‘Gamble was at thi 
the Oasis when Louie came in. You remember, F 

The editor smiled. ‘‘ All fits in very neatly. Gam 
out here like some sinister version of Paul Revere 
news of Louie’s arrival. He and Shaky Phil were 
gate when you drove up.” é 

“But Thorn—that tear in Thorn’s coat?” 

‘““We must have been on the wrong trail there 
theory sounds too good. What else have we lea 
Delisle? After the misadventure with Delaney, ] 
and Thorn were out all night. Where?” j 

Chan sighed. ‘‘Not such good news, that. 
Delaney was carried far from this spot.” , 

“I’m afraid it was,” admitted Holley. “Wi 
find it without help from somebody who knows. 
a hundred lonely canyons round here where poot 
could have been tossed aside and nobody any | 
We'll have to go ahead and perfect our case wit 
vital bit of evidence—the body of Delaney. But 
a lot of people in on this, and before we get throus 
body is going to squeal.” 2 

Chan was sitting at Madden’s desk, idly toy: 
the big blotting pad that lay on top. Suddenly hy 
lighted and he began to separate the sheets of t 
paper. 

“What is this?”’ he said. 

They looked, and saw in the detective’s pudgy | 
large sheet of paper, partially filled with writing. | 
perused the missive caref ully and handed it to Eder’ 
letter was written in a man’s strong hand. 

“Tt’s dated last Wednesday night, ” Eden remar} d 
Holley. He read: 


“Dear Evelyn: I want you to know of certain dea 
ments here at the ranch. As I’ve told you before, ]3 
Thorn and I have been on very bad terms for th’ 
year. This afternoon the big blow-off finally arrive 
I dismissed him from my service. Tomorrow morni 
going with him to Pasadena, and when we get thé 
part for all time. Of course, he knows a lot of things} 
he didn’t; otherwise I’d have scrapped him a yei| 
He may make trouble, and I am warning you in 
shows up in Denver. I’m going to take this letter it 
myself and mail it tonight, as I don’t want Thorn tis 
anything about it 


“Possible. That person knew of 


” 


The letter stopped abruptly at that point. } 
“Better and better,’ said Holley. ‘‘ Another sidl 
on what happened here last Wednesday night. V 
picture the scene for ourselves. Madden is sitting! 
desk, writing that letter to his daughter. The doors 
someone comes in. Say it’s Delaney— Delaney, th 
P. J.’s feared for years. Madden hastily slips thet 
between the leaves of the blotter. He gets to hi 
knowing that he’s in for it now. A quarrel ensues, ‘( 
the time it’s over, they’ve got into Thorn’s room sor! 
and Delaney is dead on the floor. Then the prot! 
what to do with the body—not solved until m1 
Madden comes back to the ranch tired and worm, rel 
that he can’t dismiss Thorn now, He must make hi) 
with the secretary. Thorn knows too much. Hom all 

Charlie?” 
“Tt has plenty logic,’”” Chan admitted. 
“T said this morning I had some ideas on this aff! 
here,” the editor continued, ‘‘and everything that h 
pened today has tended to confirm them. I’m re 
spring my theory now—that is, if you care to ia 
‘Shoot,’ said Eden. 
“To me it’s all as clear as a desert sunrise,” he 
on. ‘Just let me go over it for you—reconstr aia 
French do. To begin with, Madden is afraid of D 
Why? Why is a rich man afraid of anybody? Bla 
of course. Delaney has something on him; mayb 
thing that dates back to that gambling hous 
York. Thorn can’t be depended on; they’ve he 
and he hates his employer. Perhaps he has even 
far as to link up with Delaney and his friends. 
buys the pearls, and the gang hears of it and ! 
(Continued on Page 58) { 
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omen know these things now 


| The best way to purchase oil is the way you 

| now buy crackers or cereals—in a clean, full. 

i weight, sealed package. You can buy the 
correct Veedol oil for your car in a 


sealed one or five gallon can. 
a) 


_ ADIES, we address ourselves directly 
md to you! You women who lead active, 
\lives, full of work and sport—you don’t 
yon the men folk for every little thing 
Yymen did a generation ago. You do all 
t of jobs for yourselves, that would have 
¢ considered “‘unfeminine” then. Like driv- 
 1automobile .... like knowing about the 
your car needs, and seeing that it gets this 
‘Most women do this. 
i2n know about such things now. 


For most modern 


They know 
what can happen 


Lery woman who drives a car at all knows 
= in do terrible things to a motor by run- 


{without oil. And many women motorists 


O that it is almost as ruinous to run with- 
tne right oil. 


= 


‘ty minute you drive, your motor is 
ened by its twin enemies—heat and friction. 
7s the onslaught of terrific heat! Always 
tack of grinding friction! 


E 


i these two destroyers of your motor 
Ns Only a film of oil, thinner than this sheet 
r This oil film is the only possible 


a 


so they give their cars 


better care 
~~ 


cA message to the typical (and much- 
admired) American sportswoman— to 
the woman who drives a car—to she 
woman who hopes to some day—to all 
women, in brief, except the clinging 
vines who forever depend on the men— 


protection for your motor against both heat and 
friction. That’s a big job for a delicate, sheer 
film of oil—resisting heat and friction that 
could destroy metal! 


Many oil films aren’t up to the job. They 
break and tear under the strain. Holes appear 
in the oil film. Through the holes furious heat 
attacks the metal of your motor. At each break 
friction is unhindered and metal gnashes against 
metal. The results may be almost anything 


7 fist ADVICE IN REGARD TO YOUR CAR, WRITE 
MISS M. E. BROWN, WOMEN’S DEPT., TIDE 

a2 WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 
ELEVEN BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


When your car needs oil, drive up to the orange 


and black Veedol sign. Ask the dealer to 
drain the old oil out of your crankcase, and 
fill it instead with the correct Veedol 
oil for your car. 


disastrous —a scored cylinder, a burned out 
bearing, even a ruined motor. Any one of them 
may mean delays, breakdowns, repair bills. 


Why trust your motor to oil films that might break? 
Veedol forms an oil film that protects your motor 
under the most furious heat or the most persistent 
friction. Because Veedol gives the ‘‘film of protec- 
tion,”’ thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


Tide Water technologists spent years in studying 
not oils alone, but o#/ films. Thousands of experi- 
ments were made, in the laboratory and on the road. 
Finally they perfected in Veedol the oil that gives 
the “‘film of protection’’—safeguarding your motor, 
day in and day out, from heat and friction that 
would damage and destroy. 


Let the “film of protection’’ 


guard your motor 


When your car needs oil, drive up to the orange 
and black Veedol sign. Ask the dealer to drain the 
old oil out of your crankcase, and fill it instead with 
the correct Veedol oil for your car. 


This 1s one of the things that up-to-date women 
drivers know and do. It is as important as anything 
else about your car, for it assures your getting the 
Veedol ‘film of protection’; and that means longer 
life for your motor and fewer repair bills. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven Broad- 
way, New York. Branches or warehouses in all 
principal cities. 
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“We give our sets about the same amount if 
of use, but your ’B batteries always last longer 
| \ than mine. What's your secret ?” / | 


““Wuy, there’s really no deep, dark secret On 4 or more tubes—Use the Heavy- 

about it. It’s simply knowing what are the Duty “B” Batteries, either No. 770 or 

right size batteries to buy for your set.’ the even longer-lived Eveready Lay- 
“Yes, but what do you mean by right erbilt No. 486. Used on the average 

Bizet of 2 hours daily, these will last 8 
“The right size depends on the number months or longer. 


of tubes in your set. The more tubes you 
have, the bigger the ‘B’ battery you need 
to give you long, economical service. Just 
follow the rules laid down by Eveready 
and you can’t make a mistake.” 


Lert—No. 486, 
for 4, 5 or more 
tubes. $5.50. 


Ricut-Ever- 
eady Dry Cell 
Radio “‘A” Bat- 
tery, 11% volts. 


These are the rules and the results: 


On all but single tube sets—Connect 
1 “C” battery*. The length of service 
given below is based on tts use. 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Eveready No. 
772. Listening in on the average of 
2 hours daily, it will last a year or 


more. 
—. 


*Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases the life of your 
“B” batteries and gives a quality of reception unobtain- 
able without it. Radio sets may easily be changed by any 
competent radio service man to permit the use of a eG 
battery. 
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q 


These rules will give you the mi 
mum of “B” battery life and econo 
Of course, if you listen in more tat 
2 hours a day, which is the univel 
year-round average, your “B” battee 
will not last quite so long, and if you lis 
less they will last longer. Eveready 3) 
Batteries give a pure, steady, noises 
current, the kind of current that 1s a} 
lutely essential if you prize pure tone, 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ Choosing and Ut! 
the Right Radio Batteries, ’ sent fre 7 
request. There is an Eveready delé 


nearby. | ‘ 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COs I¢ 
New York San France 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontaric 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—8 P.M, 
Standard Time, through the following stations: 


weEAr—New York wor-Buffalo won-Chicago) 
WJAR-Providence weaE-Pittsburgh  woc-Davenp 
WEEI~Boston wsal-Cincinnati a9 , 
wrtaG-VV orcester wrAamM—Cleveland St. P U 
wri-Philadelphia | wwy—Detroit Ksp-St. Lowi 


Through the Dusk the Killers Rums« 
maged and Swore, Until Darkness 
Shrouded the Mysterious Mississippi 


SCORE of frenzied Louisiana swampers 
\ raged andransacked thesteamboat. Grim- 
_ lipped hairy woodsmen poked their weap- 
3/to every pantry, yet failed to discover the 
er that had robbed them. Through the dusk the 
© rummaged and swore, until darkness shrouded the 
stious Mississippi. 
Vjht had come. Bonfires blazed along the levee to light 
nding place for their work of unloading when the 
| Cloud tied up at Vicksburg. First to leap from the 
(vere six of the killers, pistols in hand, determined 
row should not escape. Four others guarded the 
golank, compelling all passengers to file between them 
iipection. Nevertheless, the sport of swarthy insolence 
‘shore unmolested, his face blackened, disguised as a 
roustabout and rolling a bale of their own cotton. 
rontery carried him safely across the stage plank, 
sz between two lines of avengers whose fingers itched 
|| their triggers. They meant to kill, to ask no ques- 
{i0 have no questions asked. The slaughter of a card 
more or less—a rat more or less—would cause no 
along the roistering levee. It was so common for a 
ambler to be kicked into the gutter that no roulette 
vould halt its spinning, no painted woman check her 
yler in a dance hall. 
r getting clear of a death trap on the boat any other 
‘ould have dodged into darkness. But Crow pre- 
eto pause and enjoy the baffled malice of his enemies. 
‘the glare of a bonfire, he stood smiling until Jud 
is unsuspected partner, also crossed the stage plank, 
{.g Crow’s carpetsack as well as his own. 

killers were searching for a white man and paid no 
(on to Jud, nor to a negro who took his baggage and 
ridging behind him up the hill. That negro was 
if inside their room at a ramshackle hotel, and its 
r scurely barred, Crow laid two pistols ready on the 
€nd said, “Pour some water, Jud. I’ll have to get 
hose suckers might come up here.” 
dold Jud glanced at Crow’s shooting irons and in- 
§ “Does you aim to fight?” 
a , the gambler laughed, stripping to his waist, which 
ead ‘a white athletic body, though face, neck and 
were black. ‘‘We’ve got no time to squabble, with 
s job on our hands.” 

€ Jud stood listening for a half-expected rush of 
“lulong the hallway, Crow devoted himself merrily to 


on 


it ceewenn his sputtering and scrubbing, he 


Don’t let a shooting scrape 
you. Send my trunk to Warrenton. 

och the Regina here. Remember to plant our 
sith the barkeeper.” 
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White swaths widened across his sooty face; Crow’s 
hands became fastidiously clean. Fifteen minutes changed 
the tattered roustabout into a prosperous planter, ready 
for the saddle. Not a moment Crow wasted, blowing out 
the lamp and dropping from the darkened window. He 
was gone. 

Before noon next day the southbound Regina, a new 
steamboat, magnificent in white and gold, was ready to 
raise her stage plank and back out from Vicksburg. North- 
ern passengers thronged her guards, eager to see every de- 
tail of this peculiar Southern life; a curiosity which Jud 
Brill turned to his own purposes by making a theatrical 
entrance. Everybody saw him galloping his mule down the 
hill and waving a broad-brimmed hat at the boat. 

“Hold on, cap!”’ he shouted. ‘Hold on! Me an’ Sally 
aims to travel as far as Baton Rouge.” 

But Sally didn’t aim to travel. Sally balked, with ears 
pitched forward, and refused to step on the stage plank. 

“Hurry! Hurry!’ the mate urged him. 

“All right, mister,’’ Jud grinned, ‘‘you come here your 
own self and try to convince Sally.” 

No persuasion succeeded in convincing Sally, so Jud 
scrambled down into the mud, saying, ‘‘ Reckon I’ll leave 
Sally at home. She loves Vicksburg an’ ain’t got no use for 
Baton Rouge.” 

The scene consumed less than a minute, long enough for 
every passenger to know Jud Brill as a comical fellow con- 
nected with the trade. No Yankee keenness could have 
suspected him of being the shrewdest capper that plied the 
Mississippi. 

Twenty miles southward Jud’s chief made an even more 
artistic entrance. At Warrenton landing, a low range of 
hills uprose beyond the level cotton fields, crested by a 
white plantation house. A farm wagon stood waiting with 
Crow’s trunk. In the foreground he had placed a group of 
negro slaves, and five bales of cotton for shipment—all of 
which were hired for the occasion. Among these pic- 
turesque retainers Crow sat his horse, also hired, with an 
air of ownership that claimed the negroes, the cotton and 
the residence. 

“There’s your typical Southern planter,’ observed a 
florid excursionist from Ohio, as slaves deposited Crow’s 
baggage on the steamboat’s deck. Then the Northerners 
looked on at an idyllic sight—black men waving affection- 
ate farewells to their master. 
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By Harris I Dickson 
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WARD 


““Good-by, Marse 
Andrew,” a gray-haired 
patriarch shouted from 

the shore. ‘Fetch me 
a present from ’Orleens.’ 

Both the gamblers had now established themselves. 
Yet for the first half day Crow attempted no business ex- 
cept to meet Jud Brill in the privacy of his stateroom and 
receive information. 

“These folks is got slathers o’ money,” Jud assured him, 
“an’ they ain’t crafty. Doctor Frazee, that crippled man, 
he’s the bellwether, an’ rich as cream. A young light-haired 
chap named Longmoor is got his wad put away in the 
office. And Major Fontaine and Judge Thornton Ad 
Jud went on, giving a list of sheep to be sheared, and finally 
cautioned his partner, ‘‘ Watch out for the Deacon. He’sa 
tail puller.’ 

“Tail puller? Allright, I’ll lay for him. Did you plant 
our cards with barkeep?” 

“Sartain. Everything fixed.” 

The grist waited. Their mill was ready to grind. Behind 
the bar lay many packs of cards, marked by Crow’s expert 
hand and rewrapped so that no sucker could detect the 
tampering. For a friendly game in which Crow took part, 
barkeep would place these decks upon the table. 

After giving his chief every possible tip, Jud Brill van- 
ished by the outer door, while Crow went sauntering 
through the cabin. The gambler did not seek acquaintance; 
acquaintance sought him. 

At a table in front of the bar he paused to watch several 
passengers who were playing poker, a cheap amateur game. 
Across the way, near the clerk’s office, sitting alone at an- 
other table, the crippled Doctor Frazee nodded and smiled 
by way of welcome to a fellow voyager. The physician re- 
moved his crutches from a chair beside him. 

“Will you sit here, sir?”’ 

This was precisely what Crow desired, to ingratiate him- 
self with the most prominent man on board. 

The doctor proved charming. Passengers stopped an: 
listened to his conversation with the planter. They be 
came interested, sat down, and Crow improved the oppo: 
tunity to be recognized as a gentleman. 

There’s a chummy and confidential atmosphere about 
steamboat travel. A handful of human atoms temporarily 
find themselves segregated from all the world. The same 
hull floats them through the same perils; they feel the 
same interests and think the same thoughts, especially on 
these long, lone stretches of the lower Mississippi. 

At Doctor Frazee’s elbow a pack of cards lay scattered 
about the table. Jud had taken pains to place them so that 
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Crow might steer his discourse into remunerative channels. 
Apparently unconscious of what he did, Crow fumbled at 
the cards and told such amusing yarns that the chairs 
around them soon filled up. Frazee himself introduced the 
gambler as Captain Andrew Saltoon, a planter of Warren 
County, Mississippi. 

Among these rabbits assembled for their skinning Crow 
noted several on whom Jud had given tips—young Long- 
moor, Major Fontaine, Judge Thornton, and the Deacon, 
a tail puller, that abomination of honest sportsmen. 

It required no advance warning for Crow to spot this 
Deacon—a big loose-legged man, ruddy faced, who strode 
toward them with an air of impressive pomposity. Any 
stranger would at once address him as ‘‘Deacon.” His 
manner carried the credentials; the swing of his long-tail 
coat denoted an apostolic authority to supervise the morals 
of mankind. His high-bridged nose seemed sharpened for 
poking into other people’s business. His eyes functioned 
separately, the left with a sky-raking glance that was fixed 
upon heaven, whilst a downeast right occupied itself with 
affairs of earth. He reminded Crow of what a cynical friend 
had said: ‘‘Whenever you see a man that’s got a cinch 
on the next world, you’d better watch him in this’n.” 

“Tail puller!’”’ he thought. “I’ll get him!” 

Their general conversation turned upon cards. Mr. 
Tailpuller detested cards. Yet he sat on the edge of his 
chair, rigidly upright, as though performing his duty to 
remain among this congregation of the godless. His pres- 
ence would be a protest, his abstention an example. 

“Ts it not singular,” remarked Doctor Frazee, nodding 
toward the pack, ‘that these bits of pasteboard, devised 
by a court fool to amuse a feeble king, should have endured 
so long and proved such a boon?” 

“Boon?” sniffed the Deacon. ‘I consider ’em a devil- 
try.” 

“Yes,”’ the courteous physician agreed, ‘‘so is food or 
drink, when carried to excess. Did you gentlemen ever 
know the significance of this pack?”’ 

Affairs were running smoothly for Crow when twenty 
suckers listened so intently while the cat’s-paw doctor con- 
tinued: 

“Tt may not be historically correct, but I love the legend 
that these symbols were painted by a jester for that 


The Deacon Feared That Somebody Eise Might Notice the Twinkle in Crow’s Eye When They Sprung Their Little Joke 


exquisite lady who was sweetheart to King Charles VI of 
France. A court fool, but wise. His arrangement is not 
haphazard. We find, for instance, as many cards in the 
deck as there are weeks in the year—fifty-two; as many 
suits as we have seasons—four; the number of cards in 
each suit corresponds to the moons in the year—thirteen. 
Here is the King, Charles VI; here is the Queen—I forget 
her name.” 

“‘Her name was Odette.’’? Smilingly Crow supplied it. 

“'Thanks,’’ Doctor Frazee bowed. ‘“‘Odette, Odette; 
it’s a dainty name and adds to my story. So here we have 
King Charles, Queen Odette, and the jester himself repre- 
sented by a knave. Queer, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Crow added, ‘‘and the four suits are supposed to 
symbolize the four degrees of French people—spades, the 
sword or pike head, represents the military state; hearts 
for the churchmen; diamonds for the nobility; and clubs, 
the trefoil, or three-leaf clover, stands for the peasantry.” 

From an apparently uninterested distance, lounging 
against the bar, Jud Brill observed that his partner had 
made a quick reputation, being promptly accepted as a 
scholar and Southern gentleman. For Crow’s persuasive- 
ness of tongue was only matched by the miraculous dex- 
terity of his fingers. Therefore when Jud next came strolling 
into the cabin it did not surprise him to see a small game 
already organized—a two-bit session among friends. 

And Crow had got exactly the right producers into his 
game. Cannily this Bradstreet of blacklegs appraised and 
rated them— Doctor Frazee, Al, unlimited; Judge Thorn- 
ton, good for perhaps a thousand; Harry Longmoor, three 
thousand; French, of Louisville, didn’t amount to much, 
only amerchant’s clerk. But Major Fontaine might stand 
plucking to the tune of five or six thousand. All together, 
Jud figured that he and Crow ought to milk ten or fif- 
teen thousand out of that game. 

Like every impromptu affair, the men played recklessly, 
for fun, and cracking such jokes that even the stern-faced 
Deacon smiled. 

Bad luck pursued Crow. Evidently the planter was 
better at telling stories than he was at winning pots. And 
awkward too. Once he dropped half the deck into a spit- 
toon. They had to order new cards. Jud caught his cue 
and beckoned for barkeep to give a marked pack to Doctor 
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Frazee. This was also Jud’s tip to get into the game, y 
crooks are surer than one. Therefore he slouched oy. r 
the table and stood looking on, among the other idle, 
Presently Judge Thornton glanced up, recognizec} 
comical mule drover and invited him, “Take a hi 
Don’t you know how to play poker?” b 
“Well, mister’’—Jud’s slow draw] tickled them—“ gh, 


times afore I starts playin’ I considers I knows how, he 
I loses my left hind leg.” i 
The sheep themselves were to blame. Hilariously), 


enticed this second wolf into their fold. The first wol's 
nothing, only hunched a little toward the left, the ly 
planter making room for the pretended mule trader ij 
right, where Jud might cut the deck or not, as occasic(d 
manded. Against such a team, with marked a) 
sucker had a dog’s chance. 

And Jud was droll. His huge round face, like a mh 
reflected the cards before him, mournful, buoyant, dl 
ing, surprised. t 

“Whoa, Sally!’ His exclamation halted the & 
“Don’t fling me no more ecards. I got four kings alrd 
Wish I could bet nine dollars on this hand.” 

The remark sounded innocent. All Jud’s observe 
were harmless as baby prattle. Nevertheless, his suggiji 
that a two-bit limit might be raised made its impressi| 
Harry Longmoor. After a while the blond-haired yj 
ster tossed a chip into the pot-and said, “My hand igi 
to be worth more than twenty-five cents.” | 

“Mine too,’”’ Crow nodded pleasantly. 

“Bet yours,” Harry bantered him, just for fun. | 

“All right, five dollars.” 

“Raise you ten.’ 

Crow called and lost, on three aces against Longa 
ten full. i 

‘“‘Whoopee!”’ Jud let out a yell. ‘Thirty-two dollj 
one pot! Higher’n a cat’s back!” : 

A second time the same play occurred, and again” 
moor won—forty-six dollars. At his third collision 
Crow he dropped an even hundred. 

“Whoa, Sally!’”’ Jud exclaimed. ‘‘Did you gent i 
hear about Mr. Jaybird? Well, sirs, once Mr. Je 
perched hisself on a rotten stump in the middle of a 
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Dining room in the home of Mr. John M. Hatton, architect, at Scotch Plains, N. J. Notice how the floor of Goup Suau Inuam, Belflor 


Pattern No. 2047/8, gives unity to the colorful decorative scheme 


Would you ever suspect that thé colorful period 
room shown above is in a remodeled house? To 
the architect-owner, the floors presented one of 
the biggest problems in the rejuvenation of the 
old house. But Nairn Gotp Szax Inuarps solved 
the difficulty—artistically and economically. 


In the dining room and hall, a Belfor design 
with softly-mottled gray squares alternating with 
black squares was used. As you can see in the 
picture, the floor accents the ‘‘Old World’’ note 
of the entire setting. 


Of course, Gorp Szau INuarps ate just as effec- 
tive in new houses—cottages, apartments or costly 
residences. Nor are the humbler portions of the 
house forgotten by Nairn designers. There are 
Gorp Sgau Intarps in solid colored, sharply- 
defined patterns to add a cheerful touch of neat- 
ness to kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


7 \me pattern of Gop Sra In- 
lends a cheerful yet dignified 
the hall furnishings of Mr. 
-|Latton’s remodeled home 


Beautiful floors helped restore —— 


this architects home 
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Gold Seal 
INLAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


Inevery Gop SzarINnxarp the colors go through 
to the sturdy back. These inlaid linoleum floors 
are easy to clean; an occasional waxing is all 
that’s needed to keep them in perfect condition. 


Although low in price, your complete satisfac- 
tion, or your money back, is absolutely guaran- 
teed by the Gold Seal. Look for it on the face of 
the goods—or the name Nairn on the back. 


Free —‘‘Creating a Charming Home” 


This new booklet by Laura Hale Shipman con- 
tains many interiors in colors and scores of prac- 
tical suggestions that will help you plan distinc- 
tive, colorful rooms for your home. May we send 
you a free copy? 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 
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added, curiously anxious to reinstate him- 
self. ‘‘And oil for the lamps. There’s none 
over there. I’ll go to the Corner in the 
morning.” 

“Figure to stay a day or two, do you?” 
Pot inquired. 

“Till I can get the car fixed,’’ Overlook 
explained. 

June had ready, in a little while, the vic- 
tuals he required, packed in a ten-quart 
pail; she gave him an old whisky bottle full 
of oil. 

“Thank you,” he said, and met her eye 
and smiled at her again. ‘Good night.” 

“Good night,’’ she returned. She and 
Pot had come out on the porch, and she had 
a lamp in her hand, its light across her 
countenance, her body all in shadow. 
There was serene beauty in her brow; a 
sweet composure in her eye; strength in the 
curve of her lip. He stood a moment, held 
there, faintly shaken. 

“Want I should let you have a lantern?” 
Pot asked, and Overlook roused himself. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘‘No, there’s light 
enough. Good night.” 

So he turned almost hurriedly away, 
stumbling down the steps, fumbling with 
his feet for the wheel ruts in the turf. After 
a moment they two went back into the 
kitchen; the night closed around him. He 
looked up and found companions in the 
stars. 

Vir 

HERE was light enough, as he had said; 

he could see the black masses of the 
trees on the slope of the ridge ahead of him; 
could see the bold flanks of the ridge rising 
steeply at his right hand; and below him, to 
the left, there was a pool of shadow above 
the alders where the still brook lay. Some 
suggestion of silver in the sky above the 
ridge told him there would be a moon; he 
found himself guessing what the weather 
would be next day, and he chuckled at this. 

“Long time since I’ve thought much 
about the weather,’’ he reminded himself. 
Remembered, with a little pride in his own 
memory, that the brightness of the sunset 
was an ancient sign of a fair morrow. 

He could see, vaguely, all about him; but 
he could not see with any distinctness 
the ground beneath his feet; and his feet 
fumbled for the wheel ruts to guide him, 
his shoes brushing against the grassy turf on 
either side. He went in no haste, full of 
peace; the hour was early, he was not 
sleepy, had never been more alert to all the 
world about him. The wheel ruts dipped 
down to the road, and by the treacherous 
feeling of the clay beneath his feet he knew 
the dew was falling heavily. He touched an 
alder beside the road and got a little shower 
of drops for his pains; and when he stopped 
on the bridge and leaned his elbows on the 
rail there, the moisture penetrated almost 
instantly to his arms. He stood looking 
down at the black water, in whose still mir- 
ror stars appeared; and when he shifted his 
position something slapped the water with 
an explosive sound and he was startled, and 
then remembered. There had always been 
many muskrats along the Sheepscot; he 
had set traps for them as a boy, learned to 
peel their skins and stretch and dry them. 

“‘T’d like to trap a muskrat again,” he 
thought. ‘‘They’re evidently here.”’ 

A call came to him, low and curiously 
hurried, the muffled and reverberant hoot 
of an owl; it might have been half a mile 
away, so still was the night; behind him, 
up the valley. He swung his head to look 
that way, unconsciously; and a shadow 
moved against the starred vault of the sky 
with a soundless speed. 

He chuckled. “Right behind me,” he 
told himself. ‘Probably watching me all 
the time.” 

After a little he went on toward the house, 
his feet now laboring a little in the soft 
sand of the road, so that he left the beaten 
way and stepped over the crumbling stone 
wall into the field grown with shoots 
and saplings, where better footing favored 
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him. His progress here was more disturb- 
ing to the peaceful quiet of the night; 
twigs brushed against his clothing, briers 
crackled under his feet, and now and then 
he stumbled over an inequality of the 
ground where a bowlder broke the sod or a 
clump of ground where pine grew. He 
came to the house, dark as he had left it; 
and he went in almost reluctantly, pausing 
for a moment on the kitchen porch to look 
down the valley in the darkness there, and 
to listen for far sounds or for near ones. 
Somewhere a truck was laboring up a grade 
with grinding gears; their whining song 
came to him with something reminiscent in 
it. “Traffic,” he told himself whimsically, 
and listened for a while. And then he 
thought, ‘‘Barring Pot Riddle’s place, I 
don’t suppose there’s a man within a mile.” 

Overlook was not one given to fearful 
imaginings. Neither the night nor the still- 
ness could disturb him now; he found them 
soothing and sweet, and there was no sense 
of strangeness in this hour. He had passed 
this way before. The road and the bridge, 
the silent farmhouse—all were anciently 
familiar; they were so familiar that he lost 
for a while every sense of the present, found 
his memories curiously confusing, could 
never be sure whether he were himself or 
the boy he used to be. He went into the 
kitchen as sure-footedly as though it were 
day; and he turned into the dining room, 
where the lamps were, and found one and 
brought it out to the kitchen table and 
filled it there by the sense of touch, and so 
made a light for himself. He had left open 
the outer door; and almost at once insects 
began to come in, attracted by the light, 
but turning their attention instantly to 
him. So he closed the door and wished 
there were screens for the windows, and 
then he remembered that there had been 
adjustable screens somewhere and went 
searching for them. He found them in the 
second-floor attic, piled upon a table there 
and wrapped in paper; and when he un- 
wrapped them it was to discover that they 
had been anointed with oil so that they, too, 
were free from rust and as useful as they 
had ever been, and he was struck again by 
the fact that someone had cared for this old 
house tenderly. 

“June,” he told himself. ‘‘Never Pot, 
but June for sure.’”’ And he found new 
pleasure in the certainty, and new disturb- 
ance, too, and great bewilderment. For 
June had married Pot, after all. So, stand- 
ing by the table in the attic there, he fell 
once more into a maze of memories. 


He remembered June so vividly; a little 
girl with thick braids and stubby legs and a 
doll upon her arm, coming for the first time 
to school. A little girl with thick braids 
and stubby legs and a doll upon her arm, 
running desperately to escape from boister- 
ous and jeering boys. A little girl—always 
a little girl. The absurdity of this now came 
home to him. June must have grown up; 
must have been, by the time he went away 
over the ridge, sixteen or seventeen. Even 
at the time of the kiss, that kiss which the 
others took and he forbore, she must have 
been nine or ten. And he struggled to pic- 
ture her; to remember how she had looked; 
to recall what manner of girl she had been. 

Little by little he got brief glimpses. He 
had a flash of June climbing the fence 
around her home; climbing the fence at the 
corner of the yard. And he remembered 
how long her leg was, straddling and reach- 
ing down for a lower footing. From this 
one long leg he managed to reconstruct a 
girl who was also rather long; certainly not 
chubby. Even her pigtail—one now, in- 
stead of two—was long, and dangled. He 
was like a scientist who from a single small 
fragment of bone undertakes to reconstruct 
a monster of old time, except that Overlook 
had many more data than the scientist has; 
he had June’s leg, in a black cotton stock- 
ing, with a red garter just above the knee 
and a white garment visible—as she climbed 


the fence—above that too. And he had 
her eyes; he remembered her baby eyes, 
and he had seen her eyes today. They were 
in some fashion, still the same; had always 
been the same, he knew. So he managed to 
satisfy himself that he remembered exactly 
how she looked when she climbed the fence 
that day. 

And then the whole scene came back to 
him. He and Pot had been passing on their 
way to school, and she had come running 
to join them, scrambling over the fence to 
walk with them to the Corner, calling to 
him, ‘Wait, Walter! Wait for me!’”’ And 
Overlook remembered that he had, faintly, 
halted, till Pot jeered at him, mimicking 
her shrill tones: ‘‘Wait for me, Walter 
dearie! Wait for me!”’ 

So he had flung away, red to the ears, 
cuffing at Pot, shouting back at June con- 
temptuously, bidding her keep her distance 
there, trudging angrily on to school. 

He sought to remember some picture of 
June as she grew older, but in this he had 
small satisfaction. He remembered her 
one day standing up beside her desk to re- 
cite; she was by that time very tall, and 
her hair clouded her face a little, and her 
eyes were still. And he had another glimpse 
of her sweeping off the front stoop of the 
Haradeen house as he and his father went 
by; and another, and another. But about 
all these later memories there was mystery; 
she seemed remote and aloof, removed from 
him and from the world in which he took 
his way. 

Only, suddenly and very vividly, he re- 
membered the day he went away from home. 
Pot Riddle drove him up over the ridge to 
catch the stage at Liberty; and when they 
passed the Haradeen house June came to 
the door to look out at them. Across the 
distance between the house and the road 
their eyes had met; and he remembered 
even now that for some reason this glimpse 
of her had made him homesick, made him 
for a moment doubt the wisdom of the ad- 
venture he began. Her glance was still 
and long, her eyes unveiled. Even had he 
understood, it could scarce have moved him 
in that hour; but he had lacked the wit to 
understand. Only, he remembered, Pot 
had said harshly, ‘“‘Let go them reins!” 

So he perceived that, seeing her, he had 
sought to check the horse and stop him 
there; and he obeyed Pot in something 
like a panic, and wrenched around, and 
they drove on. He had a moment’s poign- 
ant regret now that he had not even called 
good-by. And he remembered how Pot 
had jeered at him. 

It was always, it appeared, Pot who was 
the villain in these scenes. Yet June had 
married Pot, after all. 


He roused, came back to the task under 
his hand, took three or four of the screens 
downstairs and opened windows, swinging 
back the shutters, inserting a screen be- 
neath each sash so that the house would be 
airy and cool. But he was not yet ready 
for sleep; so he took off his shoes and his 
coat and put on slippers and dressing gown 
and wandered through the dining room 
into the parlor. That room, in the old days, 
had been seldom used; it was a sanctum, a 
repository for those things which were 
wrapped in a napkin and put away where 
they would neither decay nor molder nor 
corrode. The room had been opened, he 
remembered, for his father’s funeral. 
Standing in the doorway, with his lamp 
held high, it seemed to him he could see the 
coffin resting on the undertaker’s folding 
supports, like carpenters’ horses; and there 
had been half a dozen people standing in 
the room, and someone sobbing perfunc- 
torywise, and someone had played the 
organ. 

The organ was here, shrouded from the 
dust. He had an abrupt memory of his 
father sitting on the stool, treading rhyth- 
mically, his fingers busy with stops and 
keys. After his mother died—perhaps even 
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before, though Walter could not re 
ber—his father had liked to play the 
now and then. Walter tried to re 
tunes he ‘had played—could na 
one—Climbing Up the Golden Stair 
remembered it as a beautiful, almos' 
melody full of the accompaniment 
ing bells; there must be some sort of 
attached to the organ, he decide 
father, sitting there on the stool, 
hands busy, bald head shining — 
through the straying wisps of hai 
the air full of the delicate sympho} 
bells—Climbing Up the Golden Stair 
He removed the protecting sheet 
tried to evoke from the organ some {i 
that would find a harmony in his 
ories; but there was between him ant 
instrument no sympathetic codrdinic 
He abandoned the attempt and co 
the organ again. He had set the iy 
on the table, beside the stuffed figi; 
a small barn owl which stood there } 
side the ornamental china lamp with jr 
painted flowers on its white circumfe 


ture, framed, hung between the 
It was covered with a cloth, but h 
need to remove this cloth to remem 
it represented a bunch of grapes 
apples beside a woven basket. T 
a high old desk against the wall 
the organ, and two antlers lay ato 
father had picked them up in th 
where the deer used to yard. Ino 
hung the hoof and a few inches 0 
of a caribou, the hoof polished till it 
A phrase leaped into his thoughts. | 
last caribou ever shot in the state of M 
his father had used to boast. It he 
killed somewhere in the north wood 
Overlook never knew how the trop! 
into his father’s possession. ij 

Beside the desk there were two s} 
hung on the wall, and books upon} 
and he removed the cloth that Cie 
these shelves to look along the titl 
bulky government report on the | 
Atlantic fisheries. A seed catalogue; 
Years Before the Mast, A History| 
Buccaneers of America, and the fir| 
ume of Merchants of Old New Yo 
book on bee culture, A volume of k 
pere, thick and worn, printed in at 
type. A mail-order catalogue and 
old farm papers. Thus the u 
on that below there was a lac 
box with a broken lock, and a gre 

This Bible fixed his eye. It w 
in leather, its covers half an inch 
leather deeply graved; and he took 1 
with a slow hand, his memory leap 
He could remember his grandfath 
over this Book; could see the old 
bent shoulders covered with thé 
which in Walter’s thoughts he alw 
leafing through the pages with t 
fingers, or writing slow words wit 
certain pen, or reading aloud, 
And Overlook carried the Book to 
and opened it there upon the mai 
and upon the first blank page wi 


writing in an uncertain hand. 
them through: 


“T bought this Bible August 12 
from a man that came in a team. 

“My grandfather, William O\ 
first owner of this farm, marrie¢ 
Hepperton before 1800. They had 
children. My father Walter Overlé 
my grandfather died. My father 
twice but no children the first mal 


Mary Frame and they had seven ( 
Two still alive, Mary and Walter 
the second child the oldest son.” 


dow to Cut the Cost per Mile 


of repair bills—saved. 


ar operating costs Ic 
“Ac per mile. 


{does your car actually cost per mile? 
yf. knew, you would discover what taxi 
ea and others have learned long ago. 

il and tires are not the major expense. 
pairs, depreciation. These two items are 
ly more than all other costs combined. 
fi 'game fleet operators will also tell you 
J ou can save 80% of repairs on moving 
| Today, one large taxi-cab company 
| se dividends out of a saving of Ic 
/¢ per mile—due simply to improved 
ds of lubrication. And you can easily 
ur costs as much if you care to. 


le they say, are usually well cared 
: "Ss the 15 to 60 hard-wearing, hidden 
| a that suffer most from faulty 


itor fleet operators now pay dividends 
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to drive in where you see 
Alemite sign—every 500 miles 


—for complete chassis lubri- 
cation and inspection. 


aw simple rules that will cut 


nism. (Illustrated above.) To adjust it and 
take up slight wear costs from $3 to $10. To 
re-bush these bearings and replace bolts costs 
from $10 to $50. This expense is common 
after only five or ten thousand miles of driv- 
ing. And it is absolutely needless! Proper 
lubrication every 500 miles—will eliminate it. 


You don’t have to be an expert mechanic. 
For most cars now come equipped with Ale- 
mite, or Alemite-Zerk high pressure chassis 
lubrication. There is a hollow dirt-proof fit- 
ting on every chassis bearing. Your handy 
compressor forces fresh lubricant entirely 
through each bearing. It forces out all old 
gritty grease at the same time—cleans as it 
lubricates. There is no guess- 
work — nothing to go wrong. 


If Alemite, or Alemite-Zerk, is on 
your car, use it—every 500 miles. 
That is why it is there—to save 
you repairs. Don’t neglect any 


bearing. Replace lost or broken fittings as 


promptly as a flat tire. 


You will save not only in repair bills, but 
also in lessened depreciation and wear and 
tear on other parts of your car—operating 
costs. Used car merchants tell us they allow 
from $100 to $150 more for a standard $1500 
car that has always had this care. 


If you want to know more about your car, 
write today for a copy of “‘Vital Spots,” a 
free booklet that tells how to lubricate 
every car to save repairs. It’s yours for a 
postcard. 


The Bassick Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2660 
N. Crawford 
Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Canadian address: 
Alemite Products 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario. 


(In Canada 
and West 
of Rockies 


slightly 
higher.) 


Set of 19 fit- 
tings for all 
chassis bear- 

ings, $2.50 (in- 
/cluding compres- 
sor, $6.50) 


ALEMITE 


ALEMIT 


_ © 1926, T. B. M. Co. , ) : 
High Pressure Lubrication 


ZERK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Touring or$ 

Roadster . 5 1 Q) 
Coach or $ 

Coupe . . 64 
Four-Door § 

Sedan .. 735 
Landau. . “765 


1G) Tt, 6 . 
Cee eas 
1-Ton T 
oon sck S550 
All prices 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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— Chevrolet is enjoying the most spectacular pop-. 
ularity ever won by a gear-shift car. Over 360,000 
people have already purchased the Improved 
Chevrolet this year because no other car offers such 
modern design, a performance so smooth, so powerful 
or so many quality features at Chevrolet’s low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Over-size 
Duofold 
Pencil 
$4 


Lead Turns BOTH Ways 
—> IN~ for carrying 


Sees 


ae 


Forward and Back-— 


j 
Parker y/ 

Duofold Jr. y Lady 
Pencil Over-size Duofold 
$3.50 Duofold Pencil 

Pencil ij $3 


The Lead in the Parker ‘Duofold “Pencil turns Both Ways! 
Can’t Clog, Can’t Jam, Won’t Snap Off in Your Pocket 


The Easy Pencil to fill—Just slip a lead into the tip—(you need not remove the “insides” ) 


GiEr to the nearest Pencil counter—pick out the Grip 
that fits your handand thecolor that charms your eye, 

But make double-sure that this name “Parker” is 
stamped on the barrel. For the more mechanical brains 
a pencil maker puts into his product, the more work 
saved and the less time lost by the pencil user. 

The Parker’s balanced Hand-size Grip is easy to hold 
—an unbalanced pencil or one too small compels you 
to cramp your fingers, else it tends to elude your grasp. 

The whole world learned this secret from the Par- 


ker Duofold Pen—that a balanced Hand-size Grip is 


the restful thing for writing. And this Pencil is the 
match and counterpart of that famous Parker Pen. 

In the Parker Duofold Pencil the lead not only turns 
OUT for writing, but it also turns IN for carrying. 
Thus it cannot clog, cannot jam, and won’t snap off in 
your pocket. 

You don’t have to take the insides out to refill it—you 
merely slip a new lead into the writing tip. 

Putthis brainy,industrious pencil towork in yourown 
employ — you'll never be able to hire another worker 
like it for the money, nor one so handsome to carry. 

' 


Parker Duofold Pens to match the Pencils: Lady Duofold, $5; Duofold Jr., $5; Parker Duofold Over-size, $7 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


— Parker 


Duofold Pencils (4) 


Junior Over-size*35° Lady Duofold *3 Team-mates of Duofold Pens 
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ook read these lines slowly, smiling 
twice as he read, a curious gentle- 
ais eyes. And when he was done he 
the page. There had been in this 
le, he remembered, a record of the 
_ put at first he could not find it. 
ced through the many preliminary 
then cast forward to the end of the 
stament and discovered there the 
oha and gave it a momentary ex- 
‘on before seeking further. So, at 
of the Apocrypha and before the 
stament began, he came upon that 
je sought. Four pages, their bor- 
ylled with gilt, each decorated at the 
1 an engraving; blank lines below, 
aded writing strayed. He read the 
ied across the top of the first page: 


= WHom Gop Haru Joinep To- 
ik LET NO MAN Put ASUNDER. 


hen, below: 

CERTIFICATE 

THIs CERTIFIES THAT 
THE RITE OF 

Hoty MATRIMONY 

Was CELEBRATED 
Walter Overlook, of Liberty, Maine, 
mia Wentworth, of Palermo, Maine, 


on September 9, 1856, 
by Reverend Randall Tower. 


. J My father. 
* \ Lavinia’s father and mother. 


\andfather must have filled out this 
(se when he acquired the Bible, 
| years after his marriage; for the 
i’s name was in the same hand as 
fr insertions, and there were no 
jes of the witnesses. 

‘e next page stood the word 


3”; and below, a scroll of names: 


jam Overlook, October 7, 1857.” 
jer Overlook, December 14, 1858.” 


as his father, he remembered; and 
(pulse quicken in his throat: 


je Overlook, March 8, 1860.” 
iter Overlook, May 2, 1861.” 
jiie Overlook, July 7, 1864.” 


‘five names had been set down, he 
when the Bible came to the farm 
-brothers and sisters. Immedi- 
low, and in a chirography into 
‘ere began to creep the tremor of 
e were other names: 


(Valter Overlook and Sarah May 
y; ——” 


m father and mother. He smiled 
|; the introductory word, and then 
jen keener quickening of his heart: 


ger Overlook, August 2, 1891.” 


if! Another Walter Overlook, 
| fifth of the name perhaps; an old 
ought thus devotedly out of the 
)1is use and his tending. 


1 Overlook, June 5, 1895.” 


iter. His eyes lifted; he stared 
e lamplit room. She died, he re- 
¢d, when she was a baby; he must 
fn very young, no more than five 
ts old. Yet it seemed to him that 
tbered, visually and definitely, the 
of the day she died. She died 
ht; and in the morning he was in 
, With his father and mother, and 
| body lay upon the great bed. 
“no memory of tears or outward 
t he remembered, somehow, hear- 
\arase, “‘ Her soul has flown away.” 
pruptly, even in this moment, he 
soul; saw it quite definitely as 
Z small, in a little frame, with 
either side. He had never had 
t r or a brother; and he stood 
yin a sweet regret, yet amused, 
{Own youthful visualization of the 
ed a soul—wondered whence that 
: me. 
Opposite page, headed Mar- 
ere were only two entries. The 
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first related the marriage of his father and 
mother: 


“Walter Overlook of Liberty and Sarah 
May of Palermo, May 38, 1888.” 


Sarah May. She had lived down the 
road a mile or two, in that house where he 
stopped for direction this afternoon. A 
small woman with thin hair and red cheeks, 
who sometimes coughed a good deal, and 
who would defend him when she could 
against his father’s wrath; a woman al- 
ways cheerful in a way that tore your heart. 


“Millie Overlook married Howard Berry 
of Thomaston, June 11, 1892.” 


This was his aunt, his father’s sister; she 
who had for a time after his mother died 
kept the house for them. Herself dead 
now, he knew; dead in these years since he 
left home. He tried to remember the date, 
to set it down here; made a mental note 
to search it out and put it in the record. 
She had no children; her husband had 
lived only a little while, left her alone in 
the world. A seafaring man. Overlook 
remembered her as an austere woman of 
whom he had always been resentfully 
afraid. It occurred to him now that she 
might have worn austerity to support her 
rigid self-control, to protect herself against 
the curious sympathy of the world. 

He turned the page and came to the last 
of the four, and instantly his eye fixed upon 
a device at the top. An hourglass, winged! 
And he laughed in a startled way, without 
mirth, staring at the engraving, for it was 
the very presentment of his sister’s soul 
as he had always imagined it in his mem- 
ories. The discovery evoked in his thoughts 
another picture—a picture of himself, a 
little boy of five or six or so, watching while 
his grandfather set here the record of his 
sister’s death. A little boy on tiptoe beside 
an old man shrouded in a shawl. 

“‘T must have seen it then,’ he told him- 
self. “And I’d heard her soul had flown 
away—and it had wings to fly.” 

He studied the engraving for a moment; 
then his eyes touched the word ‘‘ DEATHS”’ 
below, and so turned to the entries on the 
page. Names, and dates curiously sum- 
mary and overpowering in their finality, 
and a word or two of explanation after 
some of them: 


“William Overlook, January 2, 1859, 
with cough.” 


William. He looked back. That would 
be his father’s elder brother. He made a 
momentary calculation. Two years old. 


“Minnie Overlook, July 8, 1864. She 
had blue eys.” 


Minnie. Born on the seventh of July. 
Lived but a single day. ‘‘She had blue 
eys.”’ He found a curious poignancy in 
that misspelled word; it was the first he 
had remarked in all the record there. ‘“‘She 
had blue eys,” and she lived a single day. 


“Lavinia Overlook, July 11, 1864.” 


No comment there. His grandmother, 
three days after this baby who “‘had blue 
eys’’ and scarce opened them upon the 
world before they closed, to reveal their 
blue no more. 


“Chester Overlook, July 3, 1867. 
stomach.” 


Of 


Six years old then. ‘‘Of stomach.” He 
thought ruefully that a baby must have 
stout and enduring inner workings to en- 
dure farm fare and thrive thereon. 


“Mary Overlook, January 14, 1879, aged 
55:7 


This entry at first puzzled him; he lo- 
cated this Mary at last in that note on the 
blank page in the front of the Bible. His 
grandfather’s sister. The date made him 
realize that this was the first event after the 
acquisition of the Bible itself; that these 
other deaths had been set down from mem- 
ory. An old man with a shawl across his 
shoulders, and a quavering pen. Overlook 
shook his head. 
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“But he probably didn’t wear a shawl in 
1879,” he reminded himself. ‘And his 
handwriting was firm enough then.” 


“Sarah Overlook, August 3, 1895.’ 


His sister; her soul like a winged hour- 
glass, flying away into the immensities. 
“August 3.’ Two months old. 

“Pretty tough on children, the farm 
was,” he thought, ‘‘in those days.” 


“Sarah May Overlook, December 2, 
1900.” 


His mother. He was nine years old; yet 
clearly enough he remembered her, could 
see her now. His eyes lifted from the page, 
looking straight ahead of him, and it was 
some minutes before they returned to the 
book again. 

The next entry, he saw at once, was in a 
different hand from those that had gone 
before—in his father’s hand. And when he 
read the entry he understood: 


“Walter Overlook, born June 16, 1826, 
died February 13, 1901.’ 


He had a curious difficulty in imagining 
his father setting this entry here; he re- 
membered his father as a bluff, bold man, 
full-blooded and matter-of-fact and hard. 
This was out of character; yet the line 
stood unmistakable. The last line in the 
record! And he considered this, and he who 
read perceived that the scroll was incom- 
plete. He took the lamp and went gravely 
to his bedroom and returned with his foun- 
tain pen; and in the still parlor, under the 
glowing lamp, he wrote his father’s death: 


“Walter Overlook, born December 14, 
1858; died June 22, 1911.” 


He stood a moment more, eyes thought- 
ful, considering; and then he added: 


“This entry made by Walter Overlook, 
the fourth, born August 2, 1891. I know 
no other descendant of the original Walter 
Overlook who is still alive. Iam the last of 
the line.” 


He had set this down with a curious de- 
cision, with something like a sense of its 
dramatic value; but when he put the pen 
aside and stood erect once more he was mo- 
mentarily uncomfortable, as though he felt 
all about him there in the room ancient 
presences who looked on him with disap- 
proving eyes. 

“And likely to be the last,”’ he said aloud, 
almost defiantly. ‘Likely to be the last of 
the line.”’ 

His sense that someone watched him was 
so strong that he glanced to right and left; 
but he was alone. Only the ancient record 
in the Bible looked up at him from the table 
there. He turned the page to hide it from 
his view, to hide himself from its accusing 
scrutiny. 

“Tm not likely to marry,” he said again, 
idly turning the leaves. And his thoughts 
drifted; he remembered, curiously, June’s 
eyes. Eyes. clear and steady and wearing 
none of the marks of a corroding life. 

“‘Pot’s wife,” he thought. ‘“‘Potiphar’s 
wife.’”’ And he thought of that other Poti- 
phar’s wife and her vague disrepute, and 
became curious about it and went searching 
in the Book before him. At first he was at a 
loss; but the name Joseph came into his 
mind and he turned backward toward the 
beginning. Saw here and there ‘‘ Moses” 
and ‘‘ Moses,’”’ and doubted his own mem- 
ory, and cast about, till at last a line sprang 
distinct before his eyes: 

“‘And Joseph died, and all his brethren.” 

He felt himself on surer ground and 
searched more diligently, and so found at 
last the passage. He was curious to know 
the name of this wife of another Potiphar, 
and he discovered that she was nameless. 

“A certain justice in that,’’ he thought; 
and found his attention caught by the 
drama of the tale that there was told; and 
he drew a chair and sat down by the table 
and read on, skipping here and there, re- 
tracing his steps, casting ahead. 

After a time he began to perceive, loom- 
ing behind the flowing and sonorous words, 
a great man; a liberator, a deliverer. The 
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tremendous story of a man who found a 
savage tribe enslaved by cruel masters, 
who organized them in revolt, and led them 
to precarious freedom; who thereafter with 
a fine wisdom and sagacity, playing upon 
their weaknesses and strengthening their 
strength, instilled in them an undying racial 
consciousness, invulnerable and eternal, fit 
to withstand the utmost buffets of the world. 

He read for hours—and laid the Book 
aside at last with one line singing in his 
ears: “A driven leaf shall chase them.” 
He left the Book and moved slowly to the 
room where he would sleep, his thoughts 
searching again the panorama of great 
events which he had viewed. 

He had not been a man given to thoughts 
of the past; his glance had cast forward 
ever, considering the morrow, the immedi- 
ate future and what he might gain therein. 
But he found himself thinking tonight of the 
past; his own roots, spread before his eyes in 
that ancient family record he had read, and 
the remoter past set down in the Book itself. 

A man who looks into the far past is apt 
to begin to consider the far future, too, to 
ask himself what his own part therein 
shall be. 

When he was abed at last, the light ex- 
tinguished, he could hear the night outside 
his windows. Up in the orchard there was 
a stir among the trees; he heard branches 
shake, and apples fall. 

“Deer feeding there,” he thought drows- 
ily, and smiled as he listened to their vora- 
cious industry. And once something trotted 
past the house, light footfalls in the dew. A 
fox or a cat or some small creature moving 
unafraid. He leaned on his elbow to look 
out where the moonlight now lay like hoar- 
frost on the grass; and after a little he lay 
down again and slept as he had slept in this 
same bed when he was a boy, dreamless . 
and serene. 

1x 

E HAD been late in going to bed; and 

he was a man who was accustomed, in 
his own place, to sleep late when the oc- 
casion served. But Overlook woke that 
morning at the first gray of dawn against 
his windows; and he lay a moment, still 
half sleeping, half expecting his father’s 
call to arise and attack the chores. When 
fuller wakefulness came to him he remem- 
bered where he was and knew that his 
father would not call; but he was in no 
mood to sleep again. So, as he had done 
when he was a boy here, he woke before 
day and rose before sunrise. The matter of 
a bath confronted him; in dressing gown 
and slippers, he went to the shed and tried 
to decide whether the tub hanging on the 
studding there would hold water for a suf- 
ficient length of time to serve his purposes; 
discarded the idea, and instead put on his. 
shoes and went along the road to the stream 
and bathed there in the pool below the 
bridge, in the water, icy and clear. 

It left him tingling, and he raced back to 
the house; and the rising sun, just lifting 
above the ridge, caught him as he ran. A lit- 
tle later, dressed, he built a fire in the stove. 
At first it smoked; but after a little the 
flue, warmed, began to draw; and he heated 
water and shaved while his coffee boiled, 
and cooked his breakfast and ate it gustily; 
and afterward he washed the dishes he had 
used in scalding water, using the soap from 
his toilet case, wiping them with a cloth 
he found in one of the pantry drawers. 

He took keen pleasure in this task, dis- 
covered a satisfaction in his own efficiency. 
“Not so useless as I look,’’ he told himself 
with a chuckle, and spread the dishcloth on 
the grass outside the door to dry. And when 
he looked up he saw June coming toward 
him there, coming along the sandy road. 

She came with the sun at her back, tall 
and strong and fine; and her head was bare 
to the sun’s caress, and the little girl held 
her hand and trudged bravely at her side, 
so that her coming was slow. Overlook 
stood waiting, looking at her, curiously dis- 
composed. She left the road and lifted the 
child in her arms so that the dew might not 
wet its shoes; and he had a momentary 
thought that the sunlight, in her hair, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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THAT DISTINCTIVE OVEN-BAKED FLAVG 
Yes, they are golden brown in color, tender, mealy, and digestible. But mos) 
all you'll like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans because of that distinctive oven-baked flat 
Only baking, in the dry heat of real ovens, can develop this delightful ti 
Beans cooked any other way cannot have it. 
“When you see the label on the tin you'll see that Heinz Beans are | 


When you taste the beans, you'll know why they are baked. Because oven-bal 


does give them a better flavor. Beans not baked cannot be labeled baked. 
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Continued from Page 47) 
ke an aureole. Then she was near 
cing at him, and he took refuge in 
nonplace. 
morning, June,” he said. 
dded, glancing at the cloth on the 
thought I’d come over and cook 
fast,” she explained. ‘“‘I never 
U r you to be up.” 
ughed. ‘‘I’ve been about for hours.” 
poke in a murmur to the little girl, 
»)him again. “I’ve heard tell that a 
at’s used to noise at night can’t sleep 
still.” 
pise!” he smiled. ‘Why, the still- 
Jere is a lot noisier than the noise in 
! There was something in the or- 
last night, and something went past 
/ndow once or twice. And the day 
p shouting, over the ridge.” 
eyes met his; and he felt, uncom- 
y, that she must think him a fool to 
to speak of a day that was just 
yery other day in such exuberant 
So her word surprised him. 
ore like it was laughing, like a little 
e suggested. 
ras led a step toward her, surprised 
mmering. “A great morning, isn’t 
greed. 
e had your breakfast, I guess.” 
ashed the dishes, too,’’ he assured 
e kept house for myself before, 
;, Father and I were bachelors 
agood many years. It’s—amusing 
oack to it now.”’ He watched her, 
, wondering. 


iled. ‘Yes,’ he said; “yes. But 
u think. I slept very little.’’ He 
oward the porch, where the sun 
antly. “Sit down,” he urged. 
*e mighty good to come.” 

sat down quietly where he suggested, 
iz the baby in her arms. It hid its 
m him, and she said, ‘‘Don’t pay 
id to her. You have to let children 
g0 you. It’s knowing the way with 


nodded. “I came home from your 
|’ he explained, “‘and looked around 
\vhile. And I found my grandfather’s 
ily Bible, with the names of all his 
‘nin it, and my father and mother, 
y sister’s name, and my own. And 
-got to reading it.”” He laughed. 
lt believe I’ve read a line in the 
gince I went to New York.”’ She did 
tak for a moment, and he told him- 
3) was thinking that in New York no 
id the Bible. “Any city means a 


' corruption to her,’’ he thought 


i when she did speak, it was to say, 
the you could have read it there if 
qeen a mind. I guess folks do, there, 
fis anywhere else.” 

¢)0ked at her, his faint surprise in his 
nd she met his glance with a quiet 
sured serenity. After a moment he 
again. 

ead about Moses,” he explained. 
the whole story through. You know, 
‘ wonderful tale—for a man to take 
/ of slaves and drill something into 
tat has never died.” 

Lea man with his children,” she said 
I and he was struck by her tone and 
word, and looked at her for a mo- 
i silence, wondering. 

vas pride, in him,’ he suggested at 
high, racial pride. Remember when 
dan Egyptian who was getting the 
ef one of the Hebrews? Pride, and a 
@oyalty. He was a pretty humble 
'imself, but he was mighty proud of 


lias knowing about the old men that 
en before him,’ she commented 
“And knowing what he wanted for 
8 that would come after. He could 
|Ong ways.” 

Pounded something into them,” he 
“Tt’s still there; they’ve never got 
It’s him, in them.” 

ttle girl, attracted by the earnest- 
8 voice, looked at him with wide 
he saw this look and smiled in 
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his friendliest way. But at his smile she 
hid her face again, and June gathered her 
close and rose. She stood a moment longer, 
looking down at Overlook; and he said 
quickly, “Don’t go—unless you must.” 

“Pot’s getting your car out of the road,” 
she explained, “case somebody comes 
along.” 

He stood up. “Of course; I’ll go help 
him. Fine! I’ll walk along with you.” 

She made no protest, and they set out 
toward the bridge; and in the sandy road 
she let the child walk on her other side, her- 
self between it and Overlook. He spoke 
once or twice, but found her silent; and he 
looked at her now and then, and once met 
her eyes. And when they came to the 
bridge he said, ‘‘ You know, it’s a wonder- 
ful experience, coming back here so. I’m 
going to come again.” 

“You say so now,” she said unemotion- 
ally. “‘But a man that goes away don’t 
come back here.” 

“Have you ever been away?” he asked, 
and she shook her head. “Don’t you want 
to go?” 

“‘T live here,” she explained; and he saw 
in her eyes something like a smile, like a 
smiling appeal for understanding from him, 
as though she knew she had failed to ex- 
press that which was her thought. 

“It’s pretty quiet—lonely,”’ he suggested 
doubtfully. 

“‘T can hear the brook running,” she told 


him. ‘It’s always open, some places, even 
in winter. I guess it’s always been the 
same.’’ She seemed, he saw, to cling to 


the enduring things. 

They were come to the wheel tracks that 
led into the farmyard, and she turned aside. 
“Pot’s up the road,” she explained; and 
he felt himself dismissed and stood watch- 
ing her move away toward the house, his 
eyes thoughtful, puzzling over her. There 
were, he felt, strange depths in her; a quiet, 
sure philosophy. 

“Yet she—she’s not a fool,” he thought 
doubtfully. “‘And she can’t be contented 
here—with Pot.” 

He had a moment’s bitterness toward 
Pot; but it passed, and he went on up the 
road and found the man somewhat at a 
loss, making little progress. The horse, 
with traces and chain attached, stood 
patiently. Overlook greeted Pot, entered 
with him into the problem that confronted 
them; and at length they hitched the horse 
to the rear end and dragged the car down 
the steep pitch, Overlook at the wheel, 
controlling it with the brakes, steering 
awkwardly. At the first opportunity they 
swung it across the road and maneuvered 
it about till it was headed down the hill 
again; and then Pot towed it ingloriously 
to the bridge and through the sand to Over- 
look’s farm. They opened the barn there 
and made a place for the car on the barn 
floor and hauled it in. Here it would be 
sheltered till repairs could be arranged. 

Pot said there might be someone in East 
Harbor who could fix the ear. “Or it ain’t 
much further to Augusta,” he conceded. 
But he confessed that he had no telephone, 
and Overlook decided to walk up the ridge 
road to the Corner and telephone from there. 

“T’ll want to get some things, anyway,” 
he explained. ‘‘No need of borrowing from 
you.” 

“T can carry you up if you want,” Pot 
suggested doubtfully; but Overlook shook 
his head, laughing a little. 

“T’ve walked it before,’’ he reminded the 
farmer. ‘‘We’ve walked it more than once, 
Pot, you and I.” 

Pot grinned faintly. “Allright, if you’re 
a mind to,” he agreed, and clucked to his 
horse, turned the creature toward the road. 

“Much obliged for your time, Pot,:’ 
Overlook called after him. He thought of 
payment, had the wit to hold back the 
word. The other accepted his thanks with 
a nod and disappeared toward the bridge, 
walking beside his shambling horse, the 
chain dragging in the sand behind. Over- 
look, watching his stooped and toil-racked 
figure, thought again, ‘““Yet she married 
him, after all.’’ His thoughts were full of 
her. 
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There was nothing to prevent his start- 
ing at once for the Corner; but he made a 
further examination of the car so that he 
might be prepared to specify its needs. So 
at last he set out. The morning sang about 
him; the chubs in the brook were feeding on 
the surface when he crossed the bridge, and 
he saw a goodly trout lying under the roots 
of the old gray birch. When he passed Pot’s 
farm Pot was in the yard at some chore, 
and the little girl played about the place, 
chaperoned by the grave old dog. Then 
trees hid the house from his sight, and he 
began to climb. The way was steep and 
steeper; but Overlook, as a matter of 
efficient living, had kept himself in easy 
condition and the climb did not distress 
him. He walked swiftly, falling uncon- 
sciously into the quick, clipped step which a 
rocky road requires of the pedestrian, strid- 
ing from bowlder to bowlder, moving gin- 
gerly upon the slippery clay between. The 
road was in shade, cloaked by trees, some- 
what under the brow of the ridge for a 
while; but he came to the top at last and 
emerged between open meadows, with the 
sun in his face, and saw the Haradeen 
house on the left hand of the road ahead. 

He had a sudden curiosity to know 
whether Jim Haradeen still lived here; but 
when he came to the place he saw that it 
was shuttered, the grass grown tall in the 
yard, and he went on a little sadly. June’s 
father must be dead then; not even May 
left here. He wondered whom May had 
married, where she had gone to live. Some 
stout farmer in the village beyond the Cor- 
ner perhaps. The road slanted to the south 
along the shoulder of the high ground, and 
now began to descend; and he saw the 
church, the store, the two or three houses 
which constituted the Corner, and the very 
school where he had come twenty years and 
more ago. Closed now, the yard grown 
with grass between its trodden spaces. 
This was vacation time. 

‘He saw a woman at a kitchen window 
watching him, and smiled. ‘‘TI’ll bet she’s 
buzzing with curiosity,’’ he told himself. 
““Chances are they don’t often see astranger 
here.” He tried to remember who had 
lived in this house, and could not; but the 
next beyond had been Hepperton’s, just 
this side the store. And the house was, he 
saw, well cared for and in order, the paint 
fresh, the shed half full of wood. On im- 
pulse, he turned aside and went into the 
yard and around to the kitchen door. 

The woman who opened to him had about 
her a certain vague familiarity which he 
could not define. He asked pleasantly, 
““Isn’t this the Hepperton place?”’ 

She wiped her hands on her apron. “Yes, 
it is,’ she said in a noncommittal tone. 

“Does Will Hepperton live here, I won- 
der?” 

““Yes, he does,” she replied. 

He smiled gently. ‘‘My name’s Over- 
look,”’ he explained—‘‘ Walter Overlook. I 
was born down over the ridge, and I used to 
know Will pretty well. Is he around now?” 

She looked at him attentively but made 
no comment upon the disclosure of his 
identity. Nevertheless, it seemed to move 
her, for she said at last, ‘‘He’s up in the 
back field, if you want to go up there.” 

He looked doubtful. “I don’t know just 
where it is.” 

“Go up through the pasture,” she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘along the wall. You’ll see him 
when you come to the top of the hill.” 

He smiled. “‘Thank you,” he told her. 
“That’s fine. I will.’”’ He had stood with 
bared head while he spoke to her; replaced 
his hat now as he turned away and started 
toward the cow lane beyond the barn. At 
the corner of the barn he looked back and 
saw her still standing there, watching him; 
and he smiled inwardly, yet with a swift 
sympathy too. 

There was a plank fence along the lane; 
and when he climbed that, a black-and- 
white setter on a chain under an apple tree 
barked at him. He spoke soothingly to the 
dog, pausing for a moment till its tail began 
to wag. Will’s father, he remembered, had 
used to train bird dogs. Will, perhaps, had 
the same gift still. He followed the wall as 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


“SNOOKUMS” in “THE NEWLYWEDS” 


This is undoubtedly the 


cutest baby in the world— 
except yours. He plays the part 
of “SNOOKUMS?” in the Stern 
Brothers series of comedies, ‘THE 
NEWLY WEDS,”’’ from George 
McManus’ famous cartoons. For 
along time producers have wanted 
to put this comic strip in pictures ° 
but have been prevented because 
they couldn’t find a real “SNOOK- 
UMS.” Now we have him and the 


pictures are remarkable. 


If you want the laugh 
of your life, watch this preco- 
cious 18-months-old infant. I pre- 
dict extraordinary success for him 
and his doting parents, “Lovey” 
and “Dovey.” 


“The Collegians’’ is a sur- 


prise series that I am going to tell 
you more about in this column two weeks 
from now. It’s as clean and healthy and 
full of joy as its title indicates—and the 
author is: Carl Laemmle, Jr. 


““The Gumps,’’ adapted 


from Sid Smith’s cartoons, are 
now entering on their third year and you’ll 
be surprised at the improvement this al- 
ready popular comedy series has made. 
They get better and better. 


The dog “‘7ige’’is amighty 
popular young fellow in the ‘‘Bus- 
ter Brown’’ comedies, made from the cele- 
brated cartoons by R. F. Outcault whose 
name is known to hundreds of thousands 
of children everywhere. These comedies 
are splendidly done and you’!| enjoy every 
minute of them. = 


This is an advance tip I am 
giving you on comedies that are 
certain to be the best of next season’s 
laugh-getters. When they come to your 


theatre I would like to have your verdict 
on them. Please write me a letter. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
“Snookums” 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Your weight is your 


size in a Jantzen! 
Go all the Jantzen 


improvements that changed 
bathing to swimming, came an- 
other Jantzen innovation—fit- 
by-weight. 


So superior is this method to old- 
time guessing, that every Jantzen’s 
guaranteed to fit. All we ask is your 
true weight, when buying. 


Jantzen-stitch and Jantzen long, 
strong virgin wool, results in e/astec- 
ity—the secret of fit-by-weight success. 
Your Jantzen isn’t tight here and loose 
there; but neat and trim all over. Non- 
rip crotch insures exceptional wear. 
Bow-trunk pattern smooths the wrinkles 
out at hips. Jantzen features! 


478 out of 517 leading physical in- 
structors said the suit originated by 
Jantzen is ideal for swimming. 


See the new smart Jantzen colors and 
stripings for 1926. Men’s; women’s; 
children’s. Your weight is your size. 


Ask your dealer for red diving girl 
paper sticker or send 4c for two; or 6c 
for four sizes of permanent diving girl 
transfers for tire covers, rain slickers, 
etc. And send for catalog and sample 
of Jantzen-stitch fabric. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS OF CANADA, LTD. 
(Canadian Corporation) Vancouver, Canada 


bathing to swimming 


The suit that changed 
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the woman had directed and found it swung 
back up the hill down which he had come. 
And when he came to the top and climbed 
out of the pasture he saw a man cutting 
brush in a wide swath through the little 
alder run below, to let the sunshine in and 
let the grass grow for pasturage. The man 
was a dozen rods away and Overlook went 
toward him slowly, unseen till he was near 
the other. Then he who worked heard or 
felt Overlook’s presence, and paused and 
raised his head; and Overlook knew him, 
and said quickly, ‘‘ Will Hepperton!”’ 

The other hesitated, then nodded slowly. 
ce Yiesen, 

“Know me, don’t you?”’ Overlook de- 
manded. 

Hepperton considered for a space. ‘‘ You 
have the look of Walter Overlook,” he said 
cautiously. 

Overlook laughed. ‘“‘That’s who it is, 
Will,” he assured the other, and was aston- 
ished to discover a halting in his voice, an 
uncertainty in his tone. He strode for- 
ward, held out his hand; and Hepperton 
looked at his own hand uncertainly and 
wiped it on his overalls before extending it. 

“Your wife told me you were up here,” 
Overlook explained. He had been full of 
eagerness to see this old friend of his, but he 
was curiously uncertain now what to do or 
say. 

Hepperton nodded. 
here?”’ he asked. 

“‘Drove over from Augusta yesterday,” 
Overlook told him. ‘I’m on my way fish- 
ing; but I came over to have a look at the 
old place, see some of my old friends.” 

Hepperton looked doubtfully about him. 
“‘Been away quite a spell, ain’t you?” he 
commented carefully. 

“Fifteen years,’’ Overlook confessed. 
“But things have changed mighty little, 


“‘When’d you get 


Will. A few farms abandoned, that’s all.” 
“Yes, they’re going; getting out of 
here.” 


*“You’ve got the best farm in town,” 
Overlook told him heartily. 

“Just about get along,’ Hepperton 
agreed. “‘Taxes eat you up unless a man 
gets some road work to do.” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


get him to promise a bill to make it hot for 
depraved dog biters.”’ 

The city editor paused and then turned 
to the staff artist. ‘‘Loored, give us a siz- 
zling picture of the assault. You know— 
man springing like a tiger, teeth bared, 
upon poor inoffensive Rover. Cave-man 
stuff. And, Miss Whiffie, you go to the 
library and work up a snappy story on the 
Igorrotes and other dog-eating tribes, and 
find out if there’s any record of a similar 
dog-biting case among the Egyptians or 
Sumerians or Romans or other old boys. 
Look up any other modern cases too.” 

His staff was now busy. The city editor 
muttered to himself: ‘‘Now to see the chief 
and give him the dope for an editorial! 
Then I’ll beat it down there and sew up the 
wife, or the sweetheart, or both, for the 
exclusive serial stories of their lives with 
the dog biter. And I guess nobody can say 
I don’t know news value when I see it!” 

—Gorton Carruth. 


Back to Nature 


OWDY, farmer,” said the road- 

stained tourist, as he stopped his car 
by the old oaken bucket and prepared to 
quench his thirst. ‘‘How’s the price of 
wheat and oats?” 

“Well,” said Ezekiel Perkins, depositing 
his head phones on a table and coming 
down from the porch, ‘“‘the situation is 
more or less mixed. December wheat 
closed weak today on the Chicago Board of 
Trade at 514 to 6, due to large shipments 
from Argentine, but the car-lot market was 
strong on account of Japan buying a lot of 
flour this morning. Oats had a little rally 
about 11 o’clock and then eased off.” 
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Overlook laughed, as though at his own 
thoughts. ‘‘ Will, you know the first person 
I saw that I knew was June Haradeen.”’ 

“Down at Pot’s?”’ Will conjectured. 

“Yes.” And he challenged the other: 
“You remember the day you and Pot and I 
chased her, when she was a little kid, and 
kissed her?” 

Hepperton considered this, shook his 
head. ‘‘Don’t recollect,’ he confessed. 

“T was thinking of that last night,” 
Overlook explained. He was trying desper- 
ately to make conversation, to win this 
silent man into a more genial mood, break 
down the barrier between them; that which 
he said now he said with no other purpose 
than this, to raise up again a bond out of 


the past. “I was thinking of that last 
night,’”’ he declared, ‘‘and how mad she 
was.” 


“Was she?” Hepperton commented. “I’d 
clean forgot.” 

“But she married Pot after all,’’ Over- 
look concluded, half to himself, his eyes 
clouding. And because he was not looking 
at Hepperton he did not see the change in 
the other’s bearing, the faint interest, the 
quickening eye, till Hepperton said slowly, 
““Why—no, she didn’t.” 

Overlook swung back to him then, swift 
and keen: “‘ What?” 

“No, it was May that married Pot,”’ 
Hepperton told him. 

*‘June’s down there!”’ Overlook urged. 

“Well, May married him,’’ Hepperton 
explained. ‘And right after, old Jim died 
and they sold the farm, so June she went 
down there so’s to be near May when her 
baby come.”’ 

“But she’s living with Pot now!”’ Over- 
look cried in impatient insistence. ‘‘She’s 
living with Pot now!” 

Hepperton nodded. 
her second baby come,’”’ he explained. 
“Last September it was, or October. And 
June’s been a-taking care of the young 
ones.” 

Overlook stood very still, fighting for 
self-control, revising his world; and when 
he spoke again it was in the most casual 
of tones. 


““May died after 


(Continued from Page 24) 


“Crops look pretty fair this year?”’ 

*‘Can’t say that they do. Minnesota and 
North Dakota had some good showers last 
night which weren’t needed, while it was 
still hotter than blue blazes in Canada this 
morning. A batch of unfavorable harvest- 
ing returns came out of Kansas about noon. 


DRAWN BY FRANK RYDER 


Mother: ‘‘Remember, Darling, When the 
Minister Comes to Visit Us Today You 
Must Act Like a Lady”’ 

“‘Must I Also Smoke Cigarettes, Mother?”’ 


July 


“Oh, L see,” he agreed. ‘I didn’t} 
course; just took it for granted 
May died?” 

So they drifted into reminiscen: 
Hepperton told the accumulated n} 
the town. The fact that he had bee 
to surprise Overlook in this matter ¢| 
seemed to inspire him; he talked ¢ 
on, enjoying the other’s interested que 
And Overlook listened long, pro 
the man, content that the other shot) 
get the barrier between them. ] 
began at length to be impatient to by 
and eventually he left Hepperton : 
the alder run and struck back 
shoulder of the hill toward the 
which he had come. 

He went in haste, as though th r 
need for it, as though time would j 
for him. And not till he came 
point where the road entered the 
dipped down the ridge toward | h 
did he pause. 

There, however, he slacked his pa 
at last stood still; and he fought for | 
against a curious desire to turn a 
away, to hurry back to the Corner ai 
phone Jenks of the mishap to the ¢ 
hire another machine to take him | 
gusta. There was danger here—dc 
steep and rocky way among the coo 
of the trees, with June waiting in the 
below. Much better for him if he 
go down the hill at all, if he tel 
Jenks and went fishing instead. _ 

But after a little he came to a di 
laughed and flung his head and turne| 
the road. The trees closed about 5 
that he walked a while in shadoy 
after a while he began to see, throui 
interstices between their leaves, the 
and sun-drenched valley, peaceful if 
rene below, and he went more swiftly 

He had completely forgotten to tel 
for repair men to come to mend his ¢¢| 
even forgotten his intent to buy groe| 
the Corner store. Such haste was) 
come back to the valley where was | 
who had not married Pot Riddle aft 
l 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Russian crop was officially pron} 
a failure about an hour ago, and ther} 
report at 8:30 that India was im) 
wheat. It looks like a shortage to } 

““Nice weather we’re having.” — 

“Nice for some folks, maybe; but) 
Iowa is scorching and there’s not al 
for rain before Monday. At the san 
it’s raining in Indiana and Illino 
goodness knows they don’t want it | 

‘Business pretty good these days’ 

“Nothing to brag about. On tl 
York Stock Exchange prices agai 
aged lower today, and the figures on} 
loadings showed another decline this! 
ing. That wouldn’t beso bad, howe! 
Trickson’s index of wholesale pris 
just recorded a further decrease i! 
commodities and an advance in mi 
tured articles.” 

‘“* Any interest in politics out this! 
* “Oh, so-so. The Consolidated | 
Growers drafted a little farm-relief! 
Washington this morning, which the 
will be quite an issue, but I don’ 
much confidence in it. There 
French cabinet at 9 o’clock and anc 
10:15, and at noon a big demonstrat 
curred in Rome which may or mame 
meant something. The last stra 
liquor was completed at 11:30, re 
a draw.” 

“Say,” asked the tourist, takin 
draught, “do you happen to know Ww 
Giants did today?” 

“Mister,” replied the farmer @ 
cally, “‘you’ve got me there. Ab 
had to do some chores and left the | 
the seventh inning, when it was 21 
save my life I couldn’t tell you ' 
it.” —David B 
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( CWhy a drive a shabby car ? 


For a quick finish 


ITRO-Valspar makes rapid “‘finishing’”’ pos- 

sible. One-half to one-quarter the time for- 
merly required for a good repainting job and 
much longer life! That’s what modern research 
methods and Valentine’s century of experience 
in making fine vehicle finishes have accomplished 
for the motorists of today. 


On account of its extremely rapid drying quali- 
ties, Nitro-Valspar is applied by professional 
Automobile Painters, with the modern “spray 
gun” equipment. Every coat is a fast-drying 
nitrocellulose lacquer and therefore the whole job 
may be completed in remarkably short time. 


A Nitro-Valspar finish is easy to keep clean. 


It sheds dirt, can be washed without danger of 


scratching and is immune to mud, grit, tar, 
grease, soap or gasoline, which play havoc with 


Nitro-Valspar! 


the usual finish. Nitro-Valspar does not grow 
dull, chalk off or chip. 


Nitro-Valspar dries with a beautiful satin sheen. 
This dull finish is now very popular and has 
amazing durability. The surface is so smooth 
that polishing readily produces a high gloss if 
desired. 

Greater depth and lustre can be obtained by 
adding two coats of Valentine’s Super-Finishing 
Varnish—for Nitro Valspar (unlike most lac: 
quers) “takes” and “‘Ao/ds” varnish finishing 
coats. This combination of Valentine’s Varnish 
Finish over Nitro-Valspar undercoats is so beau- 
tiful and durable that it is chosen by custom 
body builders for the finest show cars. 


Write us for name of nearest Auto Painter who is 
equipped to refinish your car with Nitro-Valspar. 


, VALENTINE, & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 


NITRO bes PAR 


‘The Valentine Nitrocellulose Lacquer 
AVAVANZAVAVAVAVAVAVANANANA AAA AANA VA ASA ANNAN 


W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 
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/= Wet or Dry? 


If you could look into your manifold through a micro- 
scope you would see something that petroleum engineers 
have long tried to overcome—the wet, imperfect vaport- 
zation of the average gasoline and the countless micro- 
scopic drops of liquid carried along in the mixture. 

It is the cause of reduced mileage, drugged cylinders, 
sluggish motor action and fouled plugs. 

The zew and etter Texaco forms a dry gas at a tem- 
perature much lower than others. It has a lower boiling 
point and end point—better throughout the whole dis- 
tillation range. It vaporizes where other gasolines 
only atomize. 

It is a pure, clean, highly refined gasoline, with excep- 
tional volatility and exceptional anti-knock qualities. It 

contains no poisons or chemicals. It needs none. 
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GASOLINE 


WHAT IT DOES 
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It gives a quick start 


—because of its low boiling point and 
high percentage of volatile fractions. It 
vaporizes quickly in a cold engine. 


It gives more miles per gallon 


—because it works best on a leaner mix- 
ture—more air; less gas. This insures 
fuel economy that shows itself in miles 
per gallon. 


It gives a quick pick-up 


—because of its higher volatility and 
low end point. It forms a dry gas in the 
manifold which feeds evenly to the cylin- 
ders and avoids flooding. 


It gives relief from engine knock 


—because it has anti-knock qualities 
and smooth combustion characteristics 
tempered to engine needs. 


It gives better lubrication 


—because it leaves no heavy ends. The 
new Texaco Gasoline forms a dry gas 
which burns completely. It does not 
flood the cylinders, and this means less 
crankcase dilution—hence better lubri- 
cation. 


IT FORMS A DRY GAS INSTEAD OF A WET GAS 


Observe how the liquid drops 
of the average gasoline separate 
from the mixture at every mani- 
fold bend. Note the unequal 
distribution in the cylinders. 


Because of its complete vapor- 
ization, the zew Texaco forms 
a dry gas in the manifold which 
provides an even flow of fuel 


and power to every cylinder. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


The Texas Company, always active 
in the development of high grade 
petroleum products, was also the first 
to provide a better motor oil, the 
clean, clear, golden Texaco Motor Oil, 
free from the dark impurities that 
produce carbon. 
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DENIED the most 
precious thing 1n life 
—and needlessly! 


HEY were such glad, such 

blissful days—those days of 
early married life. And of course it 
seemed it would always be like that 
—always new things to do, new 
interests to keep her youthful and 
happy. 

The mockery of it! Today, just 
an endless round of treadmill tasks 
—cooking, cleaning, washing. 
Only “my duty,” she tells herself. 
But what a mistake! For she is de- 
priving her husband of a comrade- 
ship rightfully his, her children of 
needed guidance and companion- 
ship. She is neglecting herself, too, 
losing the bloom of youth, getting 
a drab outlook on life. 


Send it 


And all so needlessly! For there 
are countless ways in which today’s 
housewife can save time from rou- 
tine tasks for more important, more 
enjoyable duties. Take the modern 
laundry. In many homes it has 
meant a complete re-ordering of 
life, with a tremendous saving in 
time and labor. The letters at the 
right reveal just a few of the glad 
possibilities when the laundry routs 
the age-old, dreaded washday from 
the home. A whole day or more, 
every week in the year—saved! A 
saving in good temper and good 
health, too. 

Now, while you’re thinking of 
it, phone a modern laundry in your 
city and learn how reasonably you 
can secure this saving washday serv- 
ice. Then try it! 


Published in the interest of the public and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


dry is helping me so that I can help oth; 


To these women, 
‘washday”’ now mean 


a day for living— | 
| 


| 


‘ 


In the hours that formerly I spent in ov} 
the laundry work, I am now free for othep 
anter duties. I have time to visit, to rea} 
for charitable work. And I’m glad that) 
time for these things, and thankful that t! 


Mrs, Ella Heitzman, Serani 


I have a family of eight and a large housié 
for, so it isn’t surprising that I welcomed 
service. It has given me time to go up to¢ 
mer place forlong play days with my chi 
time to entertain their friends for them! 
keep them happy in the home. 4 
Mrs. N. O. Tiffany, Buffali 
. - 
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j 
5 

- 

> 
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Now that I have taken advantage of launc 
ice, I am using the time formerly spent \ 
washing in helping my husband in his bu 
surely a more pleasant task than laundr 
But better still, I’m able to command ¢ 
pendent income for myself. 


Mrs. M. 8. Wollschlager, Merider 


4 
2 
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Too Gabby 


SISTANT to the president is the title of this 
i newly created job,”’ wrote the advertising man- 
ager. “We will pay 
ver the right man appears 
| to be worth. Two or 
(37500 men whom we have 
ewed didn’t seem quite 

eup. If you know 


mt for Jim Harris and 
i him the letter. Here 
chance to double his in- 
and pave the | 
big future 
rich and grow- 
jachinery cor- 
con. 
‘hat’s fine of 
| he exclaimed. 
is talking the 
«day to Char- 
unlap. You remember he started with one restau- 
ie now he has a string of seven. ‘Charley,’ I said, 
1g good coffee is one secret of success in popular-priced 
| oe There was a fellow in Albuquerque BR 
j1t, Jim, what has that to do with this job?’ I inter- 


\. 
nothing, only I just thought of it. There was a 

in Albuquerque running a café near the Santa Fe 
(and he served the best coffee you ever drank. Tour- 
| knew the line used to get off there while the train 
Juiting, just to enjoy it. One day a beautifully dressed 
lady came in with her father—anyway, he seemed 
(er father—and after she had finished her second cup 


tA 


bt us have our off days. ‘Come back at two o’clock 
dnesday,”’ I suggested. 


\iswered promptly, concisely, frankly. Mr. Hughes 
| smoking, as he usually does when he is in a con- 
4 frame of mind, but I felt that my candidate was 
sing himself favorably. 

ta the employer got down to details. ‘This is a very 
(ant position,” he explained, ‘‘and you’ll pardon me 
Zinto matters thoroughly. Do you own your home?”’ 
ood. “How much life insurance do you carry? What 
ow many children? How much do you save? 
anvestments?”’ Jim kept snapping the answers back 
4/as questions were put. Finally the cigar came out, 
_the executive held it between his lips and a match 
(and, I was elated. Jim is one of those chaps whom 
ody likes to do things for, and I was glad to think he 
ided this place with all its rich opportunities. Then 
ighes continued: ‘The man we want must be able to 
tur biggest customers on common ground. He must 
air confidence, point out their errors tactfully, get 
1) revise their selling plans where necessary, and keep 
in their toes three hundred and sixty-five days a year 
4as our line is concerned. Do you feel you can do 


, certainly,’ Jim assured him in the deep tones of 
ion. Mr. Hughes lit the cigar and settled himself to 
t The first satisfying puffs were curling about his 
‘aromatic lazy whorls. Our stage was all set. And 
msaid: “‘I remember a customer I called to see once 
ttanooga. He lived up on Signal Mountain, and it 
rty-five minutes to get up there by trolley. The 
om the mountainside as we wound up toward the 
Ws beautiful. The city lay in a valley between me and 


at re and Missionary Ridge. Down along 


it runs the river, and right opposite the town 
Ui 8 Island splits it like the ace of diamonds. The 
Ns as flat as a sidewalk, and it was checkered up into 
even and regular as a painting. Away down below 
_ flowed between Signal and Raccoon moun- 


‘hemisphere of red on the end of the cigar grayed 
ver with a film of ash. 

,Sir,” Jim rambled on, ‘“‘when I got to the top they 
man had just left for the city, so I didn’t know 
I couldn’t reach him by telephone, and if I 
I might miss him again. There was a fellow 
orch of the inn and he told me the greatest 
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The Hardest Work in the Worid 


hard-luck story I ever heard in my life. It seems he had 
married three years before and—are you in a hurry?”’ 

Mr. Hughes put up his watch. ‘I have to catch the 
3:18,” he explained as he rose and extended his hand. ‘‘I 
have some other people to see before I can come to a deci- 
sion. I’m glad we had this talk—very glad.” Then he 
threw away his cigar. Jim’s light had gone out. 

I know well the president of the largest bank in an im- 
portant Southern city. So shrewd is he that during the 
scrip-money panic of 1907, when he was but twenty-eight, 
he was unanimously elected to head the local clearing- 
house association. 

He said to me once, “‘ The line of credit that I extend toa 
man is influenced by his conversation. You know I’m a 
good listener. I learn more by hearing opinions than by 
expressing them. When a merchant habitually confines his 
remarks to the subject under discussion I feel that he has 
the ability to concentrate his entire mind on any matter 
he may consider. I conclude that when he wrestles with 
the many problems that come up in any business he has the 
power to summon all his mental resources to conquer them. 
Men like that are pretty apt to succeed. 

“But when a borrower shows a tendency to wander in 
his talk, letting any chance remark direct him from his 
current of thought, he makes me feel that he is not so firm 
of purpose as he ought to be. More or less unconsciously 
I compare him in this respect with his competitors. The 
psychological butterfly who flits from blossom to blossom 
will never gather so much nectar as the constant bee that 
stays with a flower until he has drained it dry. 

“Lending money is a serious business, especially when 
the funds you’re handling belong to other people. I’ve 
always felt that the moral security behind a loan—the man 
himself—is better than tangible assets. The man with a 
big stock of goods can fail much easier than the man with 
a big stock of brains. And I don’t know any better quick 
test of a man’s brain power than his ability to aim his con- 
versation at a certain target and to keep it pointed there 
until he scores a bull’s-eye.” —Ep WoLFr. 


Al Dozen Jobs a Year 


HEN you first meet Charles Hammett you say to 
yourself, “‘Here’s a man of real driving force and 
personality, a man who is going to make a great name in 
the world of business.”’ To hear him make a decision, even 
one of trivial consequence, is to be impressed with the cool, 
judicial poise of his mind. To listen to one of his talks, be 
it to a group of employes or to fellow business men, is to be 
charmed, persuaded even, in spite of oneself. In fact, 
every one of those natural gifts which you have long de- 
sired for yourself, he seems to possess in flawless perfection. 
It must, therefore, seem paradoxical when I say that 
Hammett since he was eighteen—he is forty-two now— 
has held forty three or four jobs—almost one every six 
months. He is never discharged. The cause for his almost 
kaleidoscopic changes in employment lies within himself. 
He is continually obsessed with the idea that he is going to 
make a great deal of money; for him riches are just a few 
months away. He enters a business with tremendous en- 
thusiasm, labors with huge energy, and just about the time 
things are beginning to move in favorable fashion he makes 
up his mind that the shoe trade, or ship chandlery, or dill- 
pickle bottling, whatever it happens to be, is not a breeder 


ZZ 


of millionaires. 
Presto! His will-to- 
do leaves him like 
the air from a 
pricked balloon, and 
he begins looking 
around for some- 
thing that can again 
raise his enthusiasm 
to the heavens. 

Right now he is 
the president of a 
small cleaning pow- 
der company, and 
his talk is about 
immense factories, 
national distribu- 
tion and the great 
suburban estate he 
is going to buy. Six 
months from now— 
I leave that to your 
imagination. 

Hammett is the almost perfect example of the man 
whose enthusiasm is so short-winded that he flits from job 
to job, or from business to business, as a bee does from 
flower to flower. He wants his rewards to be immediate, 
and if they are not it is a rotten world. 

While his rival has been plugging away he has been 
learning the science of hypnotizing employers into thinking 
him a jewel of the rarest sparkle. He is a salesman of so 
effortless an allurement that even the oldest and most ex- 
perienced employer is deceived. He looks his man straight 
in the eye, talks with remarkable persuasion and gets the 
job. Oftentimes, however, his immediately subsequent 
record can be summed up by the following quotation 
taken from a letter to an employment man: 

“Registered on Monday; interviewed on Tuesday; 
hired on Wednesday; began working on Thursday; quar- 
reled with the boss on Friday; fired on Saturday.” 

The temptation to change jobs, to cast dice with the 
future, appeals to the sporting instincts of many a man. 
Some day the roving instinct grows strong upon him, and 
without considering the foundation he has been building 
he ventures into the unknown, there to begin the structure 
all over again. How difficult it is to appraise one’s present 
condition in relation to the future! Many a man, blinded 
by the little perplexities of the day’s existence, deliberately 
steps from the broad highway leading straight to achieve- 
ment. 

Several months ago a young fellow whose family I have 
known for a good many years came into my office. He 
had been out of school four or five years and though pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, has of course not yet reached a 
commanding position in the business world. He has had 
five jobs in that space of time and frequently showed a 
restlessness that augured none too well for future stability. 

I could see that something was wrong, the moment he 
sank into the leather softness of one of the great chairs. 

“Well, Clinton,” I began, ‘“how’s the world treating 
you?”’ 

“Rotten,” he muttered feelingly. “I’m disgusted with 
the job. I’m sick and tired of being a kind of glorified 
office boy, one who becomes:a sort of executive when 
enough of the higher-ups are abed with the lumbago. 
Opportunity, bah! I’m in the worst kind of a blind alley.” 

“But, how do you know there’s no opportunity?” I 
queried. “‘You’re with a big company. They He 

“Yes, I know, but I’m not one of those who are content 
to stick around until I’m old and a graybeard—until some- 
one dies. I’m going to leave, and leave immediately.” 

“You are not going to do any such thing,’’ I declared 
authoritatively. “I know your boss; I’m going to talk 
with him and find out just where you stand. There’ll still 
be lots of time to hand in your resignation.” 

“Clinton? Sure; doing fine,”’ said the boss. “One of the 
likeliest youngsters we have in the organization; he’ll be 
one of the first to go up the ladder.” 

Four or five weeks later the young fellow was advanced 
to an important position and given an increase in salary of 
two thousand dollars a year. His roving trait is, I think, 
pretty well subjugated. Imagine what he would be if a 
steadying influence had not been applied at the right 
moment. Probably grown into one of those men who have 
held jobs with firms doing everything from fox farming to 
the making of sunshades for the Hottentots. 

—J. Leroy MILLER. 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L.DICKEY ; | 
“‘Tatters, This is Goin’ to be Some Show. You are a Wonder as a Clown, and C’lection of Wild and F’rowshus Beasts is Stupenjus. If This Green Paint Will Only Hold Out | 
| 


Till We Get Calkin’s Calf Striped We’re Goin’ to Have One o’ Them ‘They:Ain’t-No:Such Animals’ Ever’body is Talkin’ About But Never Saw Before’’ | 


DRAWN BY WALTER 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Man Who Went to Sleep in the Bathtub and Dreamed He Was Swimming ‘What are You Grumpy About? You Got Four Times What the Painting Was Wor 


the English Channel ““T Know—But I Feel So Commercial”’ 


q 


DRAWN 
The Boyish Bob Comes to the Jungle The Old Controversy About the Value of the Sleeping Porch is Reopen 


ORAWN BY WALT MC DOUGALL 
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DO 


name that offers not only the 
' certainty of fine flavor but 
~ unequalled variety as well 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Meatwich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


(Partial List) 


Vy, teaspoons of 
7h 2 butterfat in 
every 16 oz. can 


Made double rich by removing 
over half the water content! This 
is what happens to the full-cream 
cow’s milk received daily at Lib- 
by’s model condensaries. In all 
your cooking Libby’s milk will 
add an extra, tempting richness. 
Every 16 oz. can contains 714 
teaspoons of butterfat—nearly as 
much as in a whole cup of cream. 


recipes for cakes, soups, puddings, salads and many other 
our 8 free leaflets, called, ““The Milk that Good Cooks Use”’. 
—also for personal advice on recipes, menus and enter- 
dress Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Correspondent, 507 
Ifare Bldg., Libby, MSNeill « Libby, Chicago 
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Theyil eat 
every crumb of 
these cones 


because they are 


real cake 


McLaren Real Cake Cones are 
good as cake because theyre made 
as carefully and of real cake 
materials. 

A rich batter of the best wheat 
flour, fine shortening, vanilla fla- 
voring and pure cane sugar. Mixed 
and baked entirely by automatic 
machinery in spotless bakeries. 

They’re dainty, wholesome bits 
of pastry—as pure and delicious as 
the ice cream they hold. So good 
that you eat every last crisp, sugary 
crumb and hurry back for more. 

Patronize Real Cake dealers. 
They realize their responsibility 
for the health of the children they 
serve. 


7 rT 
To all who sell cones: McLaren Real Cake 
Cones will increase your business. Ask 


your ice cream manufacturer or jobber, or 
write for samples to McLaren-Consolidated 
Cone Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Look for the name MCLAREN on every cone 


MSLAREN 


REAL CAKE CONES 


Bakeries or warehouses in 65 principal 
cities insure prompt service everywhere 


THE SATURDAY 


THE CHINESE PARROT 


to spring. What better place than way out 
here on the desert? Shaky Phil goes to 


_ San Francisco, Delaney and the professor 


come south. Louie, the faithful old re- 
tainer, is lured away by Shaky Phil. The 
stage is set. Delaney arrives with his 
threat. He demands the pearls, money— 
both. An argument follows, and in the 


| end Delaney, the blackmailer, is killed by 


Madden. Am I right so far?” 

“Sounds plausible,’’ Eden admitted. 

“Well, imagine what followed. When 
Madden killed Delaney he probably 
thought Jerry had come alone. Now he dis- 
covers there are others in the gang. They 
have not only the information with which 
Delaney was threatening him but they 
have something else on him too. Murder! 
The pack is on him; he must buy them off. 
They clamor for money and the pearls. 
They force Madden to call up and order the 
Phillimore necklace sent down here at once. 


| When did he do that, Eden?” 


‘Last Thursday morning,’’ Eden replied. 

‘See! What did I tell you? Last Thurs- 
day morning, when he got back from his 
grisly midnight trip. They were on him 
then, they were blackmailing him to the 
limit. That’s the answer to our puzzle. 
They’re blackmailing him now. At first 
Madden was just as eager as they were for 
the necklace; he wanted to settle the thing 
and get away. It isn’t pleasant to linger 
round on the spot where you’ve done mur- 
der. The past few days his courage has 
begun to return; he’s temporizing, seeking 
a way out. I’m a little sorry for him; I 
really am.” Holley paused. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
my idea. What do you think, Charlie? Am 
I right?” 

Chan sat turning Madden’s unfinished 
letter slowly in his hand. 

‘Sounds good,’’ admitted the detective. 
“However, here and there objections arise.” 

“For example?’’ Holley demanded. 

‘Madden is big man. Delaney and these 
others nobody much. He could announce 
he killed blackmailer in self-defense.” 

‘So he could, if Thorn were friendly and 
would back him up. But the secretary is 
hostile and might threaten to tell a differ- 
ent story. Besides, remember it isn’t only 
the killing of Delaney they have against 
him. There’s the information Delaney has 
been holding over his head.” 

Chan nodded. ‘“‘So very true. One other 
fact, and then I cease my brutal fault- 
finding. Louie, long in confidence of Chi- 
nese parrot, is killed. Yet Louie depart for 
San Francisco on Wednesday morning, 
twelve hours before tragic night. Is not his 
murder then a useless gesturing?” 

Holley considered. ‘‘Well, that is a 
point. But he was Madden’s friend, which 
was a pretty good reason for not wanting 
him here. They preferred their victim 
alone and helpless. A rather weak ex- 
planation, perhaps. Otherwise I’m strong 
for my theory. You’re not so keen on it, I 
see.” 

Chan shook his head. ‘For one reason 
only. Long experience has taught fatal 
consequence may follow if I get too ad- 
dicted to a theory. Then I try to see, can 
I make everything fit. I can, and first 
thing I know theory explodes in my coun- 
tenance with loud bang. Much better I 
have found to keep mind free and open.” 

“Then you haven’t any idea on all this 
to set up against mine?’”’ Holley asked. 

“No solitary one. Frankly speaking, I 
am completely in the dark.” He glanced 
at the letter in his hand. “‘Or nearly so,”’ he 
added. ‘‘We watch and wait, and maybe 
I clutch something soon.” 

“That’s all right,’’ said Eden, “but I 
have a feeling we don’t watch and wait 
much longer at Madden’s ranch. Remem- 
ber, I promised that Draycott would meet 
him today in Pasadena. He'll be back here 
soon, asking how come.” 

“Unfortunate incident,”’ shrugged Chan. 
“Draycott and he have failed to connect. 
Many times that has happened when two 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


strangers make appointment. It can hap- 
pen again.” 

Eden sighed. ‘‘I suppose so. But I hope 
P. J. Madden’s feeling good-natured when 
he comes home from Pasadena tonight. 
There’s a chance that he’s toting Bill Hart’s 
gun again, and I don’t like the idea of lying 
behind a bed with nothing showing but my 
shoes. I haven’t had a shine for a week.” 


XVI 


HE sun set behind far peaks of snow; 

the desert purpled under a sprinkling of 
stars. In the thermometer that hung on a 
patio wall the mercury began its quick re- 
lentless fall, a sharp wind swept over the 
desolate waste, and loneliness settled on the 
world. 

“Warm food needed now,” remarked 
Chan. ‘‘With your permission I will open 
numerous cans.” 

“Anything but the arsenic,’”’” Eden told 
him. He departed for the cook house. 

Holley had long since gone, and Bob 
Eden sat alone by the window, looking out 
at a vast silence. Lots of room left in Amer- 
ica yet, he reflected. Did they think of 
that, those throngs of people packed into 
subways at this hour, seeking tables in 
noisy restaurants, waiting at jammed cor- 
ners for the traffic signal, climbing weary 
and worn at last to the pigeonholes they 
called home? Elbow room on the desert; 
room to expand the chest. But a feeling 
of disquiet, too, a haunting realization of 
one man’s ridiculous unimportance in the 
scheme of things. 

Chan entered with a tray on which the 
dishes were piled high. He set down on the 
table two steaming plates of soup. 

“‘Deign to join me,”’ he suggested. ‘First 
course is now served with the kind assist- 
ance of the can opener.” 

‘‘Aged in the tin, eh, Charlie?’”’ smiled 
Eden, drawing up. “ Well, I’ll bet it’s good, 
at that. You’re a bit of a magician in the 
kitchen.”’ They began to eat. ‘‘Charlie, 
I’ve been thinking,” the boy continued. 
“‘T know now why I have this sense of un- 
rest on the desert. It’s because I feel so 
blamed small. Look at me, and then look 
out the window, and tell me where I get off 
to strut like a somebody through the 
world.” 

“Not bad feeling for the white man to 
experience,” Chan assured him. ‘‘ Chinese 
has it all time. Chinese knows he is one 
minute grain of sand on seashore of eter- 
nity. With what result? He is calm and 
quiet and humble. No nerves, like hop- 
ping, skipping Caucasian. Life for him not 
so much ordeal.” 

“Yes, and he’s happier, too,’’ said Eden. 

“Sure,” replied Chan. He produced a 
platter of canned salmon. “ All time in San 
Francisco I behold white men hot and ex- 
cited.- Life like a fever, always getting 
worse. What for? Where does it end? 
Same place as Chinese life, I think.” 

When they had finished, Eden attempted 
to help with the dishes, but was politely 
restrained. 

He sat down and turned on the radio. 
The strong voice of a leather-lunged an- 
nouncer rang out in the quiet room. 

‘Now, folks, we got a real treat for you 
this balmy, typical California evening. 
Miss Norma Fitzgerald, of the One Night 
in June company, now playing at the 
Mason, is going to sing—er—what you go- 
ing to sing, Norma? Norma says wait and 
find out.” 

At mention of the girl’s name, Bob Eden 
called to the detective, who entered and 
stood expectantly. ‘“‘Hello, folks,’’ came 
Miss Fitzgerald’s greeting. ‘‘I certainly am 
glad to be back in good old L. A.” 

“Hello, Norma,’ Eden said. ‘Never 
mind the songs. Two gentlemen out on the 
desert would like a word with you. Tell us 
all about Jerry Delaney.” 

She couldn’t have heard him, for she be- 
gan to sing in a clear, beautiful soprano 
voice. Chan and the boy listened in silence. 


Jul 


“More of the white man’s my; 
Charlie remarked when she had ; 
“So near to her, and yet so fa 
Seems to me that we must visit t 
soon.’ 

“Ah, yes; but how?” inquired | 

“Tt will be arranged,” Chag Si 
vanished. 

Eden tried a book. An how late 
interrupted by the peal of the te 
bell, and a cheery voice answered }| 

“Still pining: for the bright lights 

“T sure am,”’ he replied. 

“Well, the movies are in tow)’ 
Paula Wendell. “Come on in.” | 


He hurried to his room. Chan h 
a fire in the patio and was sitting k 
the warm light flickering on his } 
impassive face. When Eden 4 
his hat he paused beside the detect) 

“Getting some new ideas?” he \ 

‘About our puzzle?’’ Chan 4 


head. “No. At this moment I am 
Madden’s ranch. I am in Honoluh 
nights are soft and sweet, not lil 
desert dark. Must admit my 
weighed a little with homesick qur 
picture my humble house on Pun 
Hill, where lanterns glow and my 
dren are gathered round.”’ 
“Ten!” cried Eden. ‘Great Se 
are a father!” 
“Very proud one,”’ assented Cha) 
are going from here?” ; 
“T’m running into town for a whi, 
Wendell called up. It seems the 
people have arrived. By the way 
remembered—tomorrow is the dz 
den promised they could come outs 
bet the old man’s clean forgot it.”| 
“Most likely. Better not to tell n 
might refuse permission. IT have ui 
yearning to see movies in throes 
born. Should I go home and rept 
experience to my eldest daughter, v 


er laughed. ‘Well, then Ol 
you get the chance. I’ll be back elf 
A few minutes later he was in thil 
under the platinum stars. He | 
fleetingly of Louie Wong, buried n¢ 
bleak little graveyard back of El ¢ 
but his mind turned quickly to: 
things. With a lively feeling of anti) 
he climbed between the twin hills 
gateway, and the yellow lights of tlé 
town were winking at him. 
The moment he crossed the thra 
the Desert Edge Hotel he knew thi) 
ordinary night in El Dorado. F 
parlor at the left came the strains (¢ 
inharmonious music, laughter and if 
of voices. Paula Wendell met him 
him in. 
The stuffy little room, date a 
mission furniture and bits of broke) 
hanging crazily from the ceiling, wef 
ing its youth in pleasant compan) 
Eden met the movies in their hours! 
childlike, happy people, seemingly | 
acarein the world. A very pretty ! 
him a hand which recalled 4 
jewelry shop, and then restored 3! 
ukulele she was playing. A tall bol 
designated as Rannie, whose clot! 
perfection and whose collar at 
shamed the blue of California’s | 
sisted briefly from his torture of 
phone. 5 
“Hello, old-timer,” he remark 
hope you brought your harp 
stantly ran amuck on the saxop. 
A middle-aged actor, with a ! 
rather hard face, was officiating 
piano. In a far corner a grande di 
an old man with snow-white hairs 
from the crowd, and Eden dro PP! 
beside them. . 
“What was the name?” asked 
man, his hand behind his ear. 
I’m glad to meet any friend of 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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IMONIZ 
Sure Kee 
a our 
> Beautiful’ 


The wise motorist 
‘insists on SIMONIZ 
for DUCO and LAC- 
QUER finishes because 
SIMONIZ is the proven 
way to keep every 
car looking new and 
beautiful. | 
SIMONIZ is in a class by 
itself—it is more than a 
polish — it keeps beauti- 

ful cars beautiful. 


SIMONIZING instantly 
removes tarnish, traf- 
fic stains and the grime 
of travel — sIMONIZ 
givesa brilliantand last- 
ing luster toall fine fin- 
ishes—it's the “Secret 
of Motor Car Beauty.” 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
We're a little clamorous here tonight, Mr. 
Eden. It’s like the early days when I was 
trouping—how we used to skylark on sta- 
tion platforms! We were happy then—no 
movies. Eh, my dear?’’ he added to the 
woman. 

She unbent a bit. ‘‘Yes, but I never 
trouped much. Thank heaven, I was 
usually able to steer clear of those terrible 
towns where Main Street is upstairs. Mr. 
Belasco rarely asked me to leave New 
York.”’ She turned to Eden. “I was in 
Belasco companies fifteen years,” she ex- 
plained. bie 

“‘Wonderful experience, no doubt,” the 
boy replied. 

“‘Greatest school in the’world,” she said. 
“Mr. Belasco thought very highly of my 
work. I remember once at a dress rehearsal 
he told me he could never have put on the 
piece without me, and he gave me a big red 
apple. You know, that was Mr. Belasco’s 
way of iy 

The din had momentarily stopped and 
the leading man cried: 

“Suffering cats! She’s telling him about 
the apple, and the poor guy only just got 
here. Go on, Fanny, spring the one about 
that time you played Portia—what Charlie 
Frohman said—as soon as he came to, I 
mean.”’ 

“Humph!” shrugged Fanny. “If you 
young people in this profession had a few 
traditions like us, the pictures wouldn’t be 
such a joke. I thank my stars 

“Hush, everybody!’’ put in Paula Wen- 


dell. ‘Introducing Miss Diane Day on 
Hollywood’s favorite instrument, the 
ukulele.” 


The girl she referred to smiled, and amid 
a sudden silence launched into a London 
music-hall song. Like most of its genre, its 
import was not such as to recommend it for 
a church social; but she did it well, with a 
note of haunting sweetness in her voice. 
After another of the same sort, she switched 
suddenly into Way Down Upon the Suwa- 
nee River, and there were tears in her 
voice now, a poignant sadness in the room. 
It was too solemn for Rannie. 

“Mr. Eddie Boston at the piano, Mr. 
Randolph Renault handling the sax- 
ophone,” he shouted, “will now offer for 
your approval that touching ballad, So’s 
Your Old Mandarin. Let her go, pro- 
fessor!” 

“Don’t think they’re always like this,” 
Paula Wendell said to Eden above the 
racket. ‘“‘It’s only when they have a hotel 
to themselves, as they usually have here.” 

They had it, indeed, to themselves; save 
for the lads of the village, who suddenly 
found pressing business in the lobby, and 
passed and repassed the parlor door, open- 
mouthed with wonder. 

The approval shown the instrumental 
duet was scant; due, Mr. Renault sug- 
gested, to professional jealousy. 

““The next number on our very generous 
program,” he announced, ‘‘will follow im- 
mediately. It’s called Let’s Talk About 
My Sweetie Now. On your mark, Eddie.” 

“Nothing doing,” cried the girl known as 
Diane. ‘I haven’t had my Charleston les- 
son today, and it’s getting late. Eddie, 
kindly oblige.” 

Eddie obliged. In another moment 
everyone save the two old people in the 
corner had leaped into action. The framed 
autographed portraits that other film celeb- 
rities had bestowed on the proprietor of 
the Desert Edge rattled on the walls, the 
windows shook. Suddenly in the doorway 
appeared a bald man with a gloomy eye. 

“Good Lord!”’ he shouted. “‘How do 
you expect me to get my rest?” 

“Hello, Mike,”’ said Rannie. 
it you want to rest from?” 

“You direct a gang like this for a while 
and you’ll know,” replied Mike sourly. 
“Tt’s ten o’clock. If you’ll take my advice 
for once you'll turn in. Everybody’s to re- 
port in costume here in the lobby tomorrow 
morning at 8:30.” 

This news was greeted with a chorus of 
low moans. ‘‘Nine-thirty, you say?’’ Ran- 
nie inquired. 


“What is 
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“‘Right-thirty. You heard me. And any- 


body who’s late pays a good stiff fine. 


Now please go to bed and let decent people 
sleep.”’ 

“Decent people!’ repeated Rannie 
softly as the director vanished. ‘“‘He’s 
flattering himself again.’”’ But the party 
was over and the company moved reluc- 
tantly up the stairs to the second floor. Mr. 
Renault returned the saxophone to the 
desk. 

‘Say, landlord, there’s a sour note in this 
thing,’’ he complained. ‘Have it fixed be- 
fore I come again,” 

“Sure will, Mr. Renault,” promised the 
proprietor. 

“Too early for bed, no matter what Mike 
says,” remarked Eden, piloting Paula 
Wendell to thestreet. ‘‘Let’s take a walk. 
El Dorado doesn’t look ‘much like Union 
Square, but night air is night air wherever 
you find it.” 

“Lucky for me it isn’t inion Square,” 
said the girl. “I wouldn’t be tagging along 
if it was.” 

“Ts that so?” 

They strolled down Main Street, white 
and empty in the moonlight. In a lighted 
window of the Spot Cash Store hung a 
brilliant patchwork quilt. 

“*To be raffled off by the ladies of the 
Orange Blossom Club for the benefit of the 
Orphans’ Home,’”’ Eden read. ‘Think I'll 
take a chance on that tomorrow.” 

“Better not get mixed up with any 
Orange Blossom Club,” suggested Paula 
Wendell. 

“Oh, I can take care of myself. And it’s 
the orphans I’m thinking of, you know,” 
Bob Eden said. 

““That’s your kind heart,”’ she answered. 
They climbed a narrow sandy road. Yellow 
lamplight in the front window of a bunga- 
low was suddenly blotted out. 

“Look at that moon,” said Eden. “Like 
a slice of honeydew melon just off the ice.” 

“Fond of food, aren’t you?”’ remarked 
the girl. ‘‘I’ll always think of you wres- 
tling with that steak.” 

“A man must eat. And if it hadn’t been 
for the steak we might never have met.” 

“What if we hadn’t?” she asked. 

“Pretty lonesome for me down here in 
that event.’’ They turned about in silence. 
“You know, I’ve been thinking,” Eden 
continued. ‘‘We’re bound to come to the 
end of things at the ranch presently, and 
T’ll have to go back 
back to your freedom. That will 


be nice.” 

“You bet it will. All the same, I don’t 
want you to forget me after I’ve gone. I 
want to go on being your—er—your friend. 
Or what have you?” 

“Splendid! One always needs friends.”’ 

“Write to me occasionally. I’ll want to 
know how Wilbur is. You never can tell— 
is he careful crossing the streets?” 

“Wilbur will always be fine, I’m sure.” 
They stopped before the hotel. ‘‘Good 


night,” said the girl. 
“Just a minute. If there hadn’t been a 
Wilbur 


“But there was. Don’t commit yourself. 
I’m afraid it’s the moon, looking so much 
like a slice of melon.” 

“Tt’s not the moon. It’s you.” 

The proprietor of the Desert Edge came 
to the door. Dim lights burned in the in- 
terior of the hotel. 

“Lord, Miss Wendell,” 
nearly locked you out!” 

“T’m coming,” returned the girl. ‘See 
you at the ranch tomorrow, Mr. Eden.”’ 

“Fine,” answered Eden. He nodded to 
the landlord, and the front door of the hotel 
banged shut in his face. 

As he drove out across the lonely desert 
he began to wonder what he was going to 
say to the restless P. J. Madden when he 
reached the ranch. The millionaire would 
be home from Pasadena now; he had ex- 
pected to meet Draycott there. And Dray- 
cott was in San Francisco, little dreaming 
of the part his name was playing in the 
drama of the Phillimore pearls. P. J. would 
be furious; he would demand an explana- 
tion. 


he said, “I 


-A bit of a critic, the father. But con 


July 24,) 


But nothing like that happen 7 
ranch house was in darkness and on 
Kim was in evidence about the pl 

““Madden and others in bed now, 
plained the Chinese. ‘‘Came home 
and very much dusted and at once 
to rooms.” 

“Well, I’ve got it on good authori 
tomorrow is another day,’ replied — 
“T’ll turn in too.” 

When he reached the breakfast ta 
Thursday morning the three men 
there before him. ‘Everything ry 
smoothly in Pasadena yesterday?” 
quired brightly. 

Thorn and Gamble stared at him; 
Madden frowned. ‘Yes, yes, of CO; 
he said. He added a look which : 
meant “Shut up.” 

After breakfast Madden joined th| 
in the yard. ‘Keep that matter of » 
cott to yourself,’ he ordered. 

“You saw him, I suppose?” 7 
quired. 

“T did not.” 

“What? Why, that’s too bad! Bi} 
knowing each other, I suppose ——” 

“No sign of anybody that looke(| 
your man tome. You know, I’m beg 
to wonder about you.’ 

“But, Mr. Madden, I told him | 
there!” 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I didn’ 
especially. Things didn’t work out a 
pected. I think now you’d better ge 
of him and tell him to come to El a 


Did he call you up?” | 
““He may have. I was in town last : 
At any rate, he’s sure to call soon. 
“Well, if he doesn’t you’d better 4 
to Pasadena and get hold of him.” 
A truck filled with motion-picture: 
eramen, props and actors in weirc| 
tumes stopped before the ranch. Two 
cars followed. Someone alighted 4 
the gate. 
“‘What’s this?’’ cried Madden. 
“This is Thursday,’ answered 
‘‘Have you forgotten a 
“Forgot it completely,” 
“Thorn! Where’s Thorn?” 
The secretary emerged from the } 
“Tt’s the movies, chief. This ¥ 
day : 
“Damnation!” growled Madden. y 
we'll have to go through with it. MI 
you look after things.’”’ He went ins? 
The movies were all business this 
ing, in contrast to the careless gayi’ 
the night before. The cameras were 
in the open end of the patio. The 4 
Spanish costume, stood ready. Bob < 
went over to Paula Wendell. i 
““Good morning,” she said. “Ii 
along in case Madden tried to rene 
his promise. You see, I know 80 | 
about him now ——” | 
The director passed. ‘‘This will beO 
he remarked to the girl. 
“Pleased him for once,’’ she smil 
Eden. ‘‘That ought to get into the paj 
The script was a story of old Calif 
and presently they were grinding awa! 
big scene in the patio. | 
“No, no, no!” wailed the dir 
“What ails you this morning, Re 
You’re saying good-by to the girl 
love her, love her, love her! You'll 
ably never see her again.” 
“The hell I won’t,’’ replied the 
“Then the thing’s a flop-right now.” 
“You know what I mean—you 
you’ll never see her again. Her fath 
just kicked you out of the house fo 


said Mal 


this is the big farewell. Your he 
broken—broken, my boy. What 
grinning about?” d 

“Come on, Diane,”’ said the actor. 
never going to see you again, and I’n 
posed to be sorry about it. Ye god 
things these script writers imagine! 
ever, here goes. My art’s equal 
thing.” 

Eden strolled over to where t! 
haired patriarch and Eddie Boston 
sitting together on a pile of lumber 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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‘NOO HOT to cook! Too hot to eat! Too —_ice-box cakes and jice-cube drinks. It encour- 


HOw COOL and delightful is July! 


The “How” of Servel 


4 hot for anything!.....Such was July. 
t now, tens of thousands of homes have 


This servant begins with the meals. Coldery 
laces hot cookery. Soups and meats appear 
ol jellied forms. Chilled salads supply crisp- 
's. Desserts come from the delectable mousse 
Tsherbet families.....Such meals are refresh- 
hey are simple to prepare. 


servant revives wilted afternoons with 


ages week-ends, with refrigerator menus. 


Servel’s talents are infinite. And so are its 
practicabilities. It quite eliminates spoiled food. 
It keeps butter firm and fruit fresh. Ice-cream 
stays hard for days. Leftovers become an op- 
portunity, instead of a tragedy. In a hundred 
different ways does Servel lighten the problem 
of food and brighten the joy in meals. 


The Servel Corporation, 51 East +2nd Street, | 


New York. Branches in principal cities. In 


London, England, Servel, Ltd. 


Your Servel dealer will 
show you Servel’s refrig- 
erant, colder than zero. 
Ask him to pour water on 
it. See the water turn to 
ice — instantly. Two and 
one-half pounds of this 
cold refrigerant circulates 
tirelessly, automatically, 
producing refrigeration 
for years. See this dem- 
onstration, and you will 
understand Servel’s sim- 
plicity and efficiency. 


Sold and recommended by more Electric Light and Power 
Companies than any other electric refrigerator—also by 
Sranchised dealers everywhere. 
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reated especially __ : 
to wear with short skirts 


HORTER skirts and new styles in footwear have 
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é brought a new mode in hosiery. Color variety is the The eight leading colors This new hose comes in all the latest delicate Pari 
thing. A different shade of hose for every gown and : 

this month 


every occasion. 
: : CHAMPAGNE .. . OPAL GREY an yo io on 
We now announce a new chiffon—specially created to colors for no more than you might expect to pay for 


solve this problem—and save you money. This hose is BEIGE .. .. “BLUSH ep VTEA ROSE pair of hose. ‘ 

pure thread chiffon silk from toe to narrow garter hem. NUDE . BOIS DE ROSE . ARGENT Ask for this special style by name. Allen-A Style me 
(The silk extends well over the knee for wear with x 3625. ‘There is probably a store near you displaying it 
short skirts.) Clear and exquisite in weave. It has a Examine the close, even fabric of this new chiffon. 


high spliced silk heel and silk sole to zo with low slip- Ask for Style Number made with the same care that has made the more ex’ 
pers. The silk is exactly the same quality as that used 3625 sive styles of Allen-A famous. If your regular deal 
in our most expensive styles. The narrow lisle garter hem not this new hose, please write us direct. ; 
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| (Continued from Page 60) 
varn. Near at hand Ah Kim hovered, 
‘ves for these queer antics of the white 


ston leaned back and lighted a pipe. 
aking of Madden,” he remarked, 
‘ces me think of Jerry Delaney. Ever 
. Jerry, pop?” 

iwtled, Eden moved nearer. 
put his hand behind his ear. 
Yho’s that?”’ he inquired. 
‘yelaney,” shouted Boston. Chan also 
{closer. ‘Jerry Delaney. There was 
mooth worker in his line, pop. I hope 
/ a chance—I’m going to ask Madden 
remembers He 

oud outery for Mr. Boston arose in 
atio and he laid down his pipe and 
Chan and Bob Eden looked at each 


The old 


e company worked steadily until the 
eon hour arrived. Then, scattered 
f the yard and the patio, they busied 
|selves with the generous sandwiches of 
.asis and with coffee served from vac- 
bottles. Suddenly Madden appeared 
: doorway of the living room. He was 
enial mood. 

ist a word of welcome,” he said. 
ce yourselves at home.’’ He shook 
‘with the director, and moving about, 
| afew moments with each member of 
jompany in turn. The girl named 
, held his attention for some time. 
sently he came to Eddie Boston. 
sly Eden managed it so that he was 
Dy during that interview. 

oston’s the name,” said the actor. 
‘ard face lighted. ‘I was hoping to 
you, Mr. Madden. I wanted to ask 
{remember an old friend of mine— 
‘Delaney, of New York?” 

ldden’s eyes narrowed, but the famous 
| face triumphed. 

‘elaney?”’ he repeated vacantly. 

‘es, Jerry Delaney, who used to hang 
t Jack McGuire’s place on Forty- 
ii Street,’ Boston persisted. ‘You 
) he ——”’ 

‘don’t recall him,” said Madden. He 
ene away. ‘I meet so many peo- 


\aybe you don’t want to recall him,” 
3oston, and there was an odd note 
'voice. “TI can’t say I blame you 
|, sir. No, I guess you wouldn’t care 
(for Delaney. It was a crime what he 
° you.” 

Hden looked anxiously about. ‘“‘What 
1know about Delaney?”’ he asked in 
tone. 

know a lot about him,’ Boston re- 
( He came close, and Bob Eden could 
| distinguish the words. “I know all 
\\ Delaney, Mr. Madden.” 

|a moment they stood staring at each 


le inside, Mr. Boston,” Madden 
gited, and Eden watched them dis- 
| through the door into the living 


Kim appeared in the patio with a tray 
\ich were cigars and cigarettes, the 
1g of the host. As he paused before 
tector, that gentleman looked at him 


d, here’s a type,” he cried. ‘Say, 
!10w’d you like to act in the pictures?”’ 
\u clazy, boss,” grinned Ah Kim. 

, I’m not. We could use you in 
!vood.”” 

m lookee like you make ’um big 


“s 

othing of the kind. You think it over. 
\’ He wrote on a card. ‘‘You change 
, you come and see me. Savvy?”’ 
e nuddah day, boss. Plenty 
. now.” He moved along with 
Eden sat down beside Paula Wen- 
€ was, for all his outward calm, in a 
turbed state of mind. 
here,” he began, ‘“‘something has 
, and you can help us again.’’ He 
about Jerry Delaney and re- 
» the conversation he had just over- 
iw ween Madden and Eddie Boston. 
} eyes were wide, “‘It wouldn’t do 
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for Chan or me to make any inquiries,”’ he 
added. ‘‘What sort of a fellow is this 
Boston?” 

“Rather unpleasant person,” she said. 
“T’ve never liked him.” 

“Well, suppose you ask him a few ques- 
tions the first chance you have. I presume 
that won’t come until you get back to 
town. Find out all he knows about Jerry 
Delaney, but do it in a way that won’t 
rouse his suspicions, if you can.” 

“T’'ll certainly try,”’ she answered. ‘I’m 
not very clever.” 

“Who says you’re not? You're mighty 
clever—and kind too. Call me up as soon 
as you've talked with him and I’ll hurry in 
town.” 

The director was on his feet. ‘‘Come on, 
let’s get this thing finished. Is everybody 
here? Eddie! Where’s Eddie?”’ 

Mr. Boston emerged from the living 
room, his face a mask, telling nothing. Not 
going to be an easy matter, Bob Eden re- 
flected, to pump Eddie Boston. 

An hour later the movies vanished down 
the road in a cloud of dust, with Paula 
Wendell’s roadster trailing. Bob Eden 
sought out Charlie Chan. In the seclusion 
behind the cook house, he again went over 
Boston’s surprising remarks to Madden. 
The detective’s little black eyes shone. 

“We march again,” he said. ‘‘Eddie 
Boston becomes with sudden flash our one 
best wager. He must be made to talk. But 
how?” 

“Paula Wendell’s going to have a try at 
it,” Eden replied. 

Chan nodded. “Fine idea, I think. In 
presence of pretty girl, what man keeps 
silent? We pin our eager hopes on that.” 


XVII 


N HOUR later Bob Eden answered a 

ring on the telephone. Happily the 

living room was deserted. Paula Wendell 
was on the wire. 

“What luck?” asked the boy in a low 
voice. 

“Not so good,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Eddie 
was in a terrific rush when we got back to 
town. He packed his things, paid his bill 
and was running out of the hotel when I 
caught him. ‘Listen, Eddie, I want to ask 
you ’ | began, but that was as far as I 
got. He pointed to the station. ‘Can’t talk 
now, Paula,’ he said. ‘Catching the Los 
Angeles train.’ And he managed to swing 
aboard it just as it was pulling out.” 

Eden was silent for a moment. ‘That’s 
odd. He’d naturally have gone back with 
the company, wouldn’t he—by automo- 
bile?”’ 

“Of course. He came that way. Well, 
I’m awfully sorry, chief. I’ve fallen down 
on the job. I guess there’s nothing for me 
to do but turn in my shield and night 
stick.” 

“Nothing of the sort. You did your best.” 

“But it wasn’t good enough. I’m sorry. 
I’m forced to start for Hollywood in my 
car in about an hour. Shall you be here 
when I come back?” 

Eden sighed. “‘Me? It begins to look as 
though I’d be here forever.” 

“How terrible!” 

“‘What sort of speech is that?” 

“For you, I mean.” 

“Oh! Well, thank you very much. I'll 
hope to see you soon.”’ 

He hung up and went into the yard. Ah 
Kim was loitering near the cookhouse. 
Together they strolled into the barn. 

“We pinned our eager hopes on empty 
air,’ said Eden. He repeated his conversa- 
tion with Paula Wendell. 

Chan nodded, unperturbed. “I would 
have made fat wager same would happen. 
Eddie Boston knows all about Delaney and 
admits the fact to Madden. What the use 
we try to see Boston then? Madden has 
seen him first.” 

Bob Eden dropped down on a battered 
old settee that had been exiled from the 
house. He put his head in his hands. 

“Well, I’m discouraged,” he admitted. 
“‘We’re up against a stone wall, Charlie.” 

“Many times in my life I find myself 
in that precise locality,’ returned the 
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detective. “‘What happens? I batter old 
head until it feels sore, and then a splendid 
idea assails me. I go around.”’ 

“What do you suggest?” 

“Possibilities of ranch now exhausted 
and drooping. We must look elsewhere. 
Names of three cities gallop into mind— 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, Hollywood.” 

“All very fine, but how to get there? By 
gad, I think I can manage it, at that! 
Madden was saying this morning I ought 
to go to Pasadena and look up Draycott. 
It seems that for some strange reason they 
didn’t meet yesterday.” 

Chan smiled. ‘‘Did he display peevish 
feeling as result?” 

“No, oddly enough, he didn’t. I don’t 
think he wanted to meet Draycott, with 
the professor tagging along. Paula Wen- 
dell’s going over that way shortly in her 
car. If I hurry I may be able to ride with 
her.” 

“Which, to my thinking, would be joy- 
ful traveling,” agreed Chan. ‘‘Hasten 
along. We have more talk when I act part 
of taxi driver and carry you to El Dorado.” 

Bob Eden went at once to Madden’s 
bedroom. The door was open and he saw 
the huge figure of the millionaire stretched 
on the bed, his snores shattering the calm 
afternoon. He hammered loudly on the 
panel of the door. 

Madden leaped from the bed with star- 
tling suddenness, his eyes instantly wide 
and staring. He seemed like one expecting 
trouble. For a moment Eden pitied the 
great man. Beyond all question Madden 
was caught in some inexplicable net; he 
was harassed and worn, but fighting still. 
Not a happy figure, for all his millions. 

“T’m awfully sorry to disturb you, sir,” 
Eden said. “But the fact is I have a 
chance to ride over to Pasadena with some 
of the movie people, and I think I’d better 
go. Draycott hasn’t called, and 44 

“Hush!” said Madden sharply. He 
closed the door. ‘‘The matter of Draycott 
is between you and me. I suppose you 
wonder what it’s all about, but I can’t tell 
you—except to say that this fellow Gam- 
ble doesn’t strike me as being what he 
pretends. And # 

“Yes, sir,” said Eden hopefully as the 
millionaire paused. 

“Well, I won’t go into that. You locate 
Draycott and tell him to come to El Do- 
rado. Tell him to put up at the Desert Edge 
and keep his mouth shut. I’ll get in touch 
with him shortly. Until I do he’s to lie 
low. Is that understood?” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Madden. I’m sorry this 
thing has dragged out as it has.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You go and tell Ah 
Kim I said he was to drive you to El 
Dorado—unless your movie friends are 
coming out here for you.” 

“No, I shall have to enlist Ah Kim again. 
Thank you, sir. I’ll be back soon.” 

“Good luck,” answered Madden. 

Hastily Eden threw a few things into his 
suitcase and waited in the yard for Ah Kim 
and the flivver. Gamble appeared. 

“Not leaving us, Mr. Eden?” he in- 
quired in his mild way. 

“No such luck—for you,” the boy re- 
plied. “Just a short trip.” 

“On business, perhaps?’’ persisted the 
professor gently. 

“Perhaps,’”’ smiled Eden; and the car 
with its Chinese chauffeur appearing at that 
moment, he leaped in. 

Again he and Chan were abroad in the 
yellow glory of a desert sunset. ‘Well, 
Charlie,” Eden said, “I’m a little new at 
this detective business. What am I to do 
first?” 

“Toss all worry out of mind. I shall 
hover round your elbow, doing prompt 
work.” 

“You? 
away?” 

“Easy thing. Tomorrow morning I an- 
nounce I take day off to visit sick brother in 
Los Angeles. Very ancient plea of ‘all Chi- 
nese servants. Madden will be angry, but 
he will not suspect. Train leaves El] Dorado 
at seven in the morning, going to Pasadena. 
I am aboard, reaching there at eleven. You 


How are you going to get 
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will, I hope, condescend to meet me at sta- 
tion?” 

“With the greatest pleasure. We take 
Pasadena first, eh?”’ 

“So I would plan it. We ascertain Mad- 
den’s movements there on Wednesday. 
What happened at bank? Did he visit 
home? Then Hollywood, and maybe Eddie 
Boston. After that, we ask the lady so- 
prano to desist from singing and talk a little 
time.” 

“All right; but we’re going to be a fine 
pair,’’ Eden replied, ‘“‘with no authority to 
question anybody. You may be a police- 
man in Honolulu, but that isn’t likely to go 
very big in Southern California.” 

Chan shrugged. “‘ Ways will open. Paths 
will clear.” 

“T hope so,” the boy answered. ‘‘And 
here’s another thing: Aren’t we taking a 
big chance? Suppose Madden hears of our 
antics? Risky, isn’t it?” 

“*Risky’ pretty good word for it,” 
agreed Chan. “But we are desperate now. 
We take long gambles.” 

“‘T’ll say we’re desperate,’’ sighed Eden. 
“Me, I’m getting desperater every minute. 
I may as well tell you that if we come back 
from this trip with no definite light on 
things, I’ll be strongly tempted to lift a big 
burden from your stomach—and my 
mind.”’ 

“Patience very nice virtue,’ 
Chan. 

“Well, you ought to know,” Eden said. 
“You’ve got a bigger supply on hand than 
any man I ever met.” 

When they reached the Desert Edge Ho- 
tel, Eden was relieved to see Paula Wen- 
dell’s car parked in front. They waited by 
the little roadster, and while they did so 
Will Holley came along. They told him 
of their plans. 

“T can help you a bit,’ said the editor. 
“Madden has a caretaker at his Pasadena 
house—a fine old chap named Peter Fogg. 
He’s been down here several times and I 
know him rather well.’”’ He wrote on a 
card. “Give him that and tell him I sent 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said Eden. “‘ We'll need it, or 
I’m much mistaken.” Paula Wendell ap- 


smiled 


peared. ‘“‘Great news for you,’ Eden an- 
nounced. ‘I’m riding with you as far as 
Pasadena.” 


“Fine!” she replied. “Jump in.’”’ Eden 
climbed into the roadster. ‘‘See you boys 
later,’ he called, and the car started. 

“You ought to get a regular taxi, with 
a meter,”’ Eden suggested. 

“Nonsense! I’m glad to have you.” 

“Are you really?” 

“Certainly am. Your weight will help 
to keep the car on the road.” 

“Lady, you surely can flatter,” he told 
her. ‘‘IJ’ll drive, if you like.” 

“No, thanks, I guess I’d better. I know 
the roads.” 

“You’re always so efficient, you make 
me nervous,’ he commented. 

“T wasn’t so efficient when it came to 
Eddie Boston. I’m sorry about that.” 

“Don’t you worry. LEddie’s a tough 
bird. Chan and I will try him presently.” 

“Where does the big mystery stand 
now?”’ asked the girl. 

“Tt stands there leering at us,” the boy 
replied, “‘just as it always has.”’ For a time 
they speculated on Madden’s unexplained 
murder of Delaney. Meanwhile they were 
climbing between the hills, while the night 
gathered about them. Presently they 
dropped down into a fertile green valley, 
fragrant with the scent of blossoms. 

“Um,” sighed Eden, breathing deep. 
“Smells pretty. What is it?”’ 

The girl glanced at him. “You poor 
benighted soul—orange blossoms.” 

“Oh! Well, naturally I couldn’t be ex- 
pected to know that.” 

“Of course not.” 

“The condemned man gets a rather pleas- 
ant whiff in his last moments, doesn’t he? 
I suppose it acts like ether—and when he 
comes to he’s married.’’ A reckless driver 
raced toward them on the wrong side of 
the road. ‘‘Look out!” 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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wy him coming,” said the girl. 

safe with me. How many times 

[you that?” 

id dinner and a dance or two at an 

erside, and all too soon, it seemed 

Eiprived at Pasadena. The girl 

before the Maryland Hotel, pre- 

drop him. 

ook Phere,” he protested, ie ll see 

y to Hollywood, of course.’ 

ed of that,” she smiled. “I’m like 

n take care of myself.” 

it so?” 

to see me tomorrow?’’ 

ys want to see you tomorrow. 

i I are coming over your way. 

n we find you?” 

d him she would be at the picture 

; one o'clock, and with a gay 

disappeared down the brightly 

etch of Colorado Street. Eden 

2a quiet night at the hotel. 

wreakfast in the morning he re- 

at an old college friend named 
| was reported in the class his- 

ving now in Pasadena. The tele- 

eetory furnished Bristol’s address, 

et out to find him. His friend 

it to be one of the more decora- 
of a bond office. 

Blccrnan, eh?” said Eden when 

ngs were over. 

it was either that or real estate,”’ 

‘istol. ‘ 
y I picked this.” 

urse,”’ laughed Eden. “As any 

Ty proves, gentlemen prefer bonds. 

vou getting on?”’ 

_ All my old friends are buying 
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ow I know why you were so glad 
le 


vas. We have some very pretty 
gage sixes.’ 

't you have—and you can keep 
there on business, Spike—private 
Keep what I say under your 


"wear one,’ answered Spike 
“That’s the beauty of this cli- 


can’t sell me the climate, 
. . Spike, you know P. J. Mad- 
‘you?” 

we're not very chummy. He 
fed me to dinner. But of course 
financiers are acquainted. As for 
[ did him a service only a couple 


$ just between us. Madden came 
‘ednesday morning with a hun- 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
_bonds—mostly Liberties—and 
em for him the same day; paid 
hh too.” 

ly what I wanted to know. 
like to talk with somebody at 
bank about his actions there 


stled. “I may go so far as to 
heaven’s sake, keep it to your- 
Madden is in trouble. At the 


‘I was undecided forsome . 
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on the desert, and I have every reason to 
believe he’s being blackmailed.” 

Spike looked at him. ‘What if he is? 
That ought to be his business.” 

“Tt ought to be, but it isn’t. A certain 
transaction with my father is involved. Do 
you know anybody at the Garfield Bank?” 

“One of my best friends is cashier there. 
But you know these bankers—hard-boiled 
eggs. However, we'll have a try.” 

They went together to the marble pre- 
cincts of the Garfield Bank. Spike held a 
long and earnest conversation with his 
friend. Presently he called Eden over and 
introduced him. 

“How do you do?” said the banker. 
“You realize that what Spike here sug- 
gests is quite irregular. But if he vouches 
for you I suppose What is it you 
want to know?” 

“Madden was here on Wednesday. Just 
what happened?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Madden came in on Wednes- 
day. We hadn’t seen him for two years, 
and his coming caused quite a stir. He 
visited the safe-deposit vaults and spent 
some time going through his box.”’ 

“Was he alone?” 

“No, he wasn’t,” the banker replied. 
“His secretary, Thorn, who is well known 
to us, was with him; also a little middle- 
aged man whom I don’t recall very clearly.” 


“Ah, yes. He examined his safety- 
deposit box. Was that all?” 
The banker hesitated. ‘No. He had 


wired his office in New York to deposit a 
rather large sum of money to our credit 
with the Federal Reserve Bank—but I’d 
really rather not say any more.” 

“You paid over to him that large sum of 
money?” 

“I’m not saying we did. I’m afraid I’ve 
said too much already.” 

““You’ve been very kind,”’ Eden replied. 
“T promise you won’t regret it. Thank you 
very much.” 

He and Bristol returned to the street. 
“Thanks for your help, Spike,’’ Eden re- 
marked. “I’m leaving you here.” 

“Cast off like an old coat,” complained 
Bristol. ‘‘How about luncheon?” 

“Sorry. Some other time. I must run 
along now. The station’s down here, isn’t 
it? I leave you to your climate.” 

“Sour grapes,’’ returned Spike. “‘ Don’t 
go home and get lost in the fog. So long.” 

From the eleven o’clock train a different 
Charlie Chan alighted. He was dressed as 
Eden had seen him in San Francisco. 

“Hello, Dapper Dan,” the boy said. 

Chan smiled. ‘Feel respected again,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ Visited Barstow and rescued 
proper clothes. No cooking today, which 
makes life very pretty.”’ 

“Madden put up a fight when you left?”’ 

“How could he do so? I leave before his 
awakening, dropping quaintly worded note 
at door. No doubt now his heart is heavy, 
thinking I have deserted forever. Happy 
surprise for him when Ah Kim returns to 
home nest.” 

“Well, Charlie, I’ve been busy,” said 
Eden. He went over his activities of the 
morning. ‘‘When the old boy came back 
to the ranch the other night he must have 
been oozing cash at every pore. I tell you, 
Holley’s right. He’s being blackmailed.”’ 

“Seems that way,” agreed Chan. ‘‘ Here 
is another thought: Madden has killed a 
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man and fears discovery. He gets huge 
sum together so if necessity arouses he can 
flee with plenty cash until affair blows 
overhead. How is that?” 

“By George, it’s possible!’’ admitted 
Eden. 

“‘To be considered,” replied Chan. “Sug- 
gest now we visit caretaker at local home.” 

A taxi carried them to Orange Grove 
Avenue. Chan’s black eyessparkled as they 
drove through the cheerful, handsome city. 
When they turned off under the shade of 
the pepper trees lining the favorite street of 
the millionaires, the detective regarded the 
big houses with awe. 

“Impressive sight for one born in thatched 
hut by side of muddy river,’’ he announced. 
“Rich men here live like emperors. Does 
it bring content?” 

“Charlie,” said Eden, ‘I’m worried 
about this caretaker business. Suppose he 
reports our call to Madden—we’re sunk.”’ 

“Without bubble showing. But what 
did I say, we accept long chance and hope 
for happy luck.” 

“Ts it really necessary to see him?” 

“Important to see everybody knowing 
Madden. This caretaker may turn out 
useful find.”’ : 

“What shall we say to him?”’ 

“The thing that appears to be true. 
Madden in much trouble—blackmail. We 
are police on trail of crime.” 

“Fine! And how can you prove that?” 

“Quick flash of Honolulu badge, which I 
have pinned to vest. All police badges 
much alike, unless person has suspicion to 
read close.” 

“Well, you’re the doctor, Charlie. I 
follow on.” 

The taxi halted before the largest house 
on the street—or in the world, it seemed. 
Chan and Eden walked up the broad drive- 
way to find a man engaged in training roses 
on a pergola. He was a scholarly looking 
man even in his overalls, with keen eyes 
and a pleasant smile. 

“Mr. Fogg?” inquired Eden. 

“That’s my name,” the man said. Bob 
Eden offered Holley’s card and Fogg’s smile 
broadened. 

“Glad to meet any friend of Holley’s,’’ 
he remarked. “‘Come over to the side ve- 
randa and sit down. What can I do for 
you?” 

“We're going to ask a few questions, Mr. 
Fogg,’’ Eden began. ‘‘They may seem 
odd—you can answer them or not, as you 
prefer. In the first place, Mr. Madden 
was in Pasadena last Wednesday?” 

“Why, yes, of course he was.” 

“You saw him then?” 

“For a few minutes—yes. He drove up 
to the door in that Requa car he uses out 
here. That was about six o’clock. I talked 
with him for a while, but he didn’t get out 
of the car.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Just asked me if everything was all 
right and added that he might be back 
shortly for a brief stay here, with his daugh- 
ter.”’ 

“With his daughter, eh?”’ 

“e Vea 

“Did you make any inquiries about the 
daughter?”’ 

“Why, yes; the usual polite hope that 
she was well. He said she was quite well 
and anxious to get here.” 
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‘Was Madden alone in the car?”’ 

“No; Thorn was with him, as always; 
and another man whom I had never seen 
before.” 

“They didn’t go into the house?”’ 

“No. I had the feeling Mr. Madden in- 
tended to, but changed his mind.” 

Bob Eden looked at Charlie Chan. ‘‘ Mr. 
Fogg, did you notice anything about Mad- 
den’s manner? Was he just as always?” 

Fogg’s brow wrinkled. ‘Well, I got to 
thinking about it after he left. He did act 
extremely nervous and sort of—er—har- 
assed.” 

“I’m going to tell you something, Mr. 
Fogg, and I rely entirely on your discretion. 
You know that if we weren’t all right Will 
Holley would not have sent us. Mr. Mad- 
den is nervous—he is harassed. We have 
every reason to believe that he is the vic- 
tim of a bang of blackmailers. Mr. ' 
Chan 

Chan opened his coat for a brief second 
and the celebrated California sun flashed 
on a silver badge. Peter Fogg nodded. 

“T’m not surprised,” he said seriously. 
“But I’m sorry to hear it, just the same. 
I’ve always liked Madden. Not many peo- 
ple do, but he has certainly been a friend 
to me. As you may imagine, this work I’m 
doing here is hardly in my line. I was a 
lawyer back East. Then my health broke 
and I had to come out here. It was a case 
of taking anything I could get. Yes, sir, 


_ Madden has been kind to me, and I’ll help 


you any way I can.’ 

“You say you’re not mirnried: Have 
you any reason for that statement?”’ 

“No particular reason, but a man as 
famous as Madden, and as rich—well, it 
seems to me inevitable.” 

For the first time Charlie Chan spoke. 
“One more question, sir. Is it possib¥® you 
have idea why Mr. Madden should fear a 
certain man—a man named Jerry De- 
laney?”’ 

Fogg looked at him quickly, but did not 
speak. 

“Jerry Delaney,” repeated Bob Eden. 
““You’ve heard that name, Mr. Fogg?”’ 

“T can tell you this,’ answered Fogg. 
“The chief is rather friendly at times. 
Some years ago he had this house gone over 
and a complete set of burglar alarms in- 
stalled. I met him in the hall while the 
men were busy at the windows. ‘I guess 
that'll give us plenty of notice if anybody 
tries to break in,’ he said. ‘I imagine a big 
man like you has plenty of enemies, chief,’ 
said I. He looked at me kind of funny. 
“There’s only one man in the world I’m 
afraid of, Fogg,’ he answered. ‘Just one.’ 
I got sort of nervy. ‘Who’s that, chief?’ 
I asked. ‘His name is Jerry Delaney,’ he 
said. ‘Remember that, if anything hap- 
pens.’ I told him I would. He was moving 
off. “And why are you afraid of this De- 
laney, chief?’ I asked him. It was a cheeky 
thing to say, and he didn’t answer at first.” 

“But he did answer?” suggested Bob 
Eden. 

“Yes. He looked at me for a minute, and 
he said, ‘Jerry Delaney follows one of the 
queer professions, Fogg. And he’s too damn 
good at it.” Then he walked away into the 
library and I knew better than to ask him 
anything more.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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it would knock the eternal stuffing out of his entire schedule 
back to New York. So I advised him to stay, but he 
couldn’t abide the thought of losing some of those rooms 
with private baths he had arranged for on his forthcoming 
ships, even if he was so eager to visit more of Japan. You 
see, he was born in a house on the plains of Nebraska and 
lived on a prairie farm until he was twenty-one; so, of 
course, he had been used to private baths all his life. 
How do you know, unless you are as conventional as a 
china egg, what you will want to do after you get to Cal- 
cutta? Maybe that month or six weeks you have scheduled 
for India will be a frightful bore—India is to some people— 
or maybe you will want to stretch it to three months, 


Hence these remarks are addressed to others of the same 
kidney who may be thinking of hopping off some morning 
on some such expedition as that from which I returned 
not long since, and they are designed to convey a few bits 
of information acquired at first hand that may be useful 
along the way, especially as regards the tropics, which a 
considerable number of travelers find difficult of negotia- 
tion. Though these observations, reflections and deduc- 
tions are entirely masculine in their trend, any woman 
who has enough independence and initiative of spirit to 
go journeying in this happy-go-lucky manner will have 
no difficulty in applying them to her feminine needs, for 
most of them are basic. 

Primarily no person should think of 
starting on such a trip unless that per- 
son likes the sea and travel on it. Such 
a trip is no expedition for the poor 
sailor, the squeamish sailor, the tray- 
eler who is easily bored by the water, or 
who is not gregarious, adaptable and 
companionable. Persons who are fin- 
icky about their food, who demand ultra 
service, who want to be continually and 
softly ensconced in soft places, would 
better stay at home. Not that the ay- 
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Native Boys Begging Pennies From a Tourist | 


same food, cooked by the same cooks and ser 
same manner, but after a week or so the “I thin) 


erage of the food aboard the ordinary f 
on this ship is great”? of the earlier deck con: 
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run of ships isn’t pretty fair, for it is; 
but travel around the world necessitates 
long stretches at sea, and long stretches 
at sea breed a spirit wherein the food 
of the finest restaurant in Paris would 
lose its zest unless the situation is ra- 
tionally considered. 

I always sympathize with the chief 
stewards of ships that make long trips. 
They have impossible jobs. Let a ship 
start on a three weeks’ trip at sea, 
say. For the first few days the 

passengers, their appetites 

whetted by sea air, gorge at 
the tables and exclaim over 

the fine quality of the food. 
Then their enforced lack 
of exercise and their 
constant and assiduous 
devotion to the exten- 
sive menus make them 
bilious and complain- 
ing, and Brillat de 


changes to ‘‘The food on this ship is somethinj; 
of the later smoke-room and social-hall confidence 
chief steward is the goat. 


Cooking in Several Languages 


T THAT, it frequently isn’t so good. I reea\ 
I was on where we had a Dutch steward, a Cl) 
and Malay waiters; and they tried to plan, py) 
serve English and American dishes, with what; 
called indifferent success. However, there is aly) 
thing to take the edge off the enormity of the m; 
this case it was the recollection of an American Ik 
German steward and a Chinese cook who servl 
dishes with Sino and Teutonic embellishments; ai 
that, a Japanese boat with a Japanese steward, 
cook and Japanese waiters who contrived a Pari 
between them that made things very difficult for 
sians who had to eat their dishes or go without. h 
the only Japanese dish that cook could prepa 
knew, was raw fish, and he didn’t have to comet 
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Maybe Japan will leave you cold— 
it does in many instances—and 
you will find China too fascinat- 
ing to leave at the time deter- 
mined. There are a lot of good 


fellows in Manila and things Savarin couldn’t It is right here that the adaptable traveler gets 
are pleasant there, and may- cook to their satis- of the nonadaptable traveler, because the adayi 
hap you will think another faction. It is the (Continued on Page 68) 


week or two of it would be 
great. Likely as not you have 
responded to all the propa- 
ganda and publicity and have 
set apart three weeks or so for 
Java, when ten days will give 
you all you want of that human 
ant hill. After you get to Penang 
you might feel like shipping over to 
Sumatra instead of plugging along to 
Ceylon and then going to Madras, or 
shifting from Madras to Bombay, or 
from Penang to Rangoon, or going some- 
where—anywhere—rather than to the precise 
spot where you are ticketed to because of your 
passion for having it all arranged beforehand. Of 
course, all this presupposes a certain flexibility of nature 
and ductility of spirit. It presupposes a certain adapt- 
ability to the exigencies of travel and a certain ability 
to get along with what is going. It is not based on an 
imperative need of ice water on the equator, nor on 
the rigid necessity of a private bath. I have never been 
in a port yet, except in wartime—and I have been in 
most of them—where there was not some way of getting 
out within a reasonable time; but I can rustle my own 
breakfast, if required, and cook it, too, if it comes to that. 
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Some Requisites of a Rover 


SHIP is a ship, if you are good enough as a traveler 

to look at it that way; and though I am not setting 
myself up as scornful of all the conveniences and com- 
forts and luxuries of the big ships, my contention is that 
when one goes traveling, the thing to do is not to travel 
like a checked piece of baggage, routed and arranged and 
scheduled, but to travel with a free and open spirit, with 
a free and open itinerary. 
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LMOST A YEAR AGO the industry began to say: 
“Something is happening in the automotive 
world”’. 


The public had found itself suddenly presented 
with a car that fulfilled beyond all expectations its 
conception of what a car should be and what a car 


should do. 


| It was powerful. It performed with dash and 
spirit. It was at home in any traffic. It was easy 
to drive and easy to park. It was beautiful. It 
| offered comfort and luxury... . yet its price 
was low. 


| Immediately great interest focused upon this car. 
Day by day that interest grew more and more in- 
| tense. It doubled and redoubled as the weeks and 
months rolled by. On thoroughfare and highway 
| this car asked no favors, feared no road. 


Then, when endurance took first place among its 
proved qualities, in the hands of thousands of 
owners—the final proof of excellence was 


established. 


Today public preference stands at a new peak of 
enthusiasm for the car that won its place by right 
of merit. 


This public preference confirms the fact that some- 
_ thing, indeed, was happening a year ago. 


With the greatest year in Oldsmobile history now 
be highlight in the history of the industry itself; 
_ with thousands of owners lavishing their praise 
upon this car; with a record of performance and 
stamina established . 


Now what was happening may be freely told: 
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ENERAL MOTORS was mustering new hearts 
and heads and hands to the service of Olds- 
- mobile. A new staff of leaders was taking command. 


' From distinguished service, in all phases of the 
' industry, they came, bringing with them a new 
‘appreciation of public wants and needs, a new will 
_to serve, new pride, new vigor and new skill. 


They shared a common vision, cherished a com- 
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OMETHING IS HAPPENING 
THE AUTOMOTIVE WORLD” 


mon aim, held firm to a common purpose which 
they were determined to achieve. 


And with Oldsmobile each man recognized the 
opportunity to achieve that common purpose. 
Shoulder to shoulder with him stood others just 
as earnest, just as capable as he. At their absolute 
command were the envied facilities and veteran 
craftsmen of one of the pioneer manufacturers of 
the automobile world. Back of all this, at their 
disposal, lay the vast resources of General Motors. 


Seizing these facilities, they bent to their task with 
a will. 


United in their purpose they dedicated to its 
achievement, not only heads and hands, but hearts 
... their whole-souled ambition to perform a public 
service, to fulfill a public need. 


How well they succeeded, everyone now knows. 
Why they succeeded is this: 
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EEP-ROOTED in the mind of every man who 
plans or builds or tests Oldsmobile is the un- 
wavering determination that his knowledge and 


* skill and resources shall render constant service .... 


.. that the American family may have, at a mod- 
erate investment, a car that gratifies their finer 
tastes as well as satisfies their every need . 


. . that Oldsmobile shall not be wanting in a single 
essential factor that contributes to performance, 
comfort, beauty or long life .... 


.. that in the design, material and manufacture of 
every detail the strictest standards shall be rigidly 
maintained .... 


.. that their boundless resources and matchless 
facilities shall be utilized to the utmost to provide 
these qualities at the lowest possible cost .... 


This is more than a purpose; it is a creed. 


It is accepted as a trust, with the firm determination 
that nothing shall ever deflect the loyalty of Olds- 
mobile from this ideal. 


This—our steadfast pledge—is your firm assurance. 


, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
instead of grousing about the fare as a whole, 


experiments around, finds out what the cook, 


can do fairly well and sticks to that. Once 
on an interisland journey on a small boat, 
that system confined me to boiled eggs; but 
as the eggs were fresh and the trip lasted only 
three days, no harm was done. At that, 
though the food is rather plain and often 
illy prepared on many of those small boats 
running about in the tropical waters and 
other places where small boats prosper, 
some of it is remarkably good. I got ona 
three-hundred-ton Leviathan out in Java 
waters where there was a seven-course 
dinner, beginning with a fruit cocktail and 
running through to coffee and Holland 
cheese. Unfortunately there was also a 
heavy storm at the time, and the dinner 
wasn’t fully appreciated by some of the 
passengers. 

The important thing in tropical travel is 
to keep well, which requires a good bit of 
keeping for voyagers from temperate 
zones, but which isn’t difficult, at that, if 
the physical equipment is up to par when 
the trip begins. That is a trite enough ad- 
monition about any climate, but useful, 
none the less, as to the tropics, because the 
tendency is to do things in the tropics as we 
are accustomed to do them in our cooler 
climes; and the tropics do not admit of such 
treatment by any save the hardiest, and are 
likely to protest strenuously even in such 
cases. Nor is it wise to follow the old rule 
of thumb and in the tropics do as the 
tropical people do. That doesn’t work 
either. An American in transit along the 
equator, lingering here and there, needs a 
code of his own if all the fun there is is to 
be had. 

Most people travel for fun. Some go on 
business, and they know how, or ought to. 
Some have serious scholastic uplift, re- 
search or other similar and high-hat enter- 
prises in mind. They get along the best 
way they can. Nothing is so serious in this 
world as a serious American being serious 
on a mission that takes him—or her—to the 
tropics. Heis beyond any ordinary pale of 
consideration. I met a bunch of them who 
were going out to India. Hevings! They 
couldn’t see anything interesting or spec- 
tacular in dawn in the Celebes or sunset 
over Smeru. 


Java Coffee in Java 


Wherefore I am concerned with those 
who go for fun, for experience, to see new 
things and adventure in new places; and 
the first thing these should learn is to watch 
their food and to watch their drink. That 
is about all there is to it. A very high per 
cent of all physical disturbances in the 
tropics are intestinal—some wrong food, 
some wrong drink, a few germs. There you 
are. There are insect plagues also, and 
disease-bearing mosquitoes to be careful 
about, and here and there a reptile may 
obtrude; but, all in all, the chief danger is 
with what is eaten and what is drunk; and 
the thing is so simple, unless you are a 
glutton, that it seems absurd that every- 
body traveling along the equator should not 
be fit all the way. 

To begin with, you do not need much 
food in the tropics, and the bulk of the food 
you eat should be fruit and vegetables. 
This is contrary to the theory and practice 
of the white men who live along the equa- 
tor, but that need not concern you. They 
live there and you do not. Also they die 
there, and that ought to be without your 
calculations. Dutchmen, for instance, scat- 
tered all over the East Indian Archipelago, 
have a manner of feeding that would put 
an American in a hospital in a week. They 
have some coffee at their bedside, with a bit 
of fruit, usually a banana. Then they go to 
breakfast, and the Dutchman’s idea of a 
useful and nutritious breakfast is a plate of 
sausage and cold meat, a platter of Holland 
cheese as a snack to start. Then come eggs, 
hot and plentiful, and bread and jam and 
coffee, 

They call it coffee. Perhaps it is. Java 
coffee is renowned the world over—in the 
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bean. In the cup, as served in the Dutch 
tropical possessions, it is a frightful tray- 
esty on coffee. They roast the bean until 
it is almost burned, and grind it. Then 
they let water drip through it or employ 
some other occult process, and produce a 
black, thick, acrid mixture they call coffee 
essence. This is served cold in a little 
pitcher, with a larger pitcher of hot water. 
The plot is to pour some of the essence into 
your cup, fill the cup with the hot water 
and revel in the murky combination. It 
doesn’t taste like coffee. It doesn’t taste 
like near-coffee. It doesn’t taste like sub- 
stitute coffee. It tastes like some sort of 
chemical solution used for cleaning rugs. 
That is a detail. There isn’t a good cup of 
coffee, or a cup of good coffee, to be had 
outside of the United States anywhere in 
this world, so why impeach the Dutch- 
man’s idea of the brew? 


The Tropical Bill of Fare 


The tropical English are equally keen on 
this breakfast gorge. They take what they 
take at home—mush, eggs, bacon, kidneys, 
fish, and so on, and toast and marmalade. 
The Scotch know better. That is why they 
last longer than the English out there. They 
stick to porridge. At noon the Dutchman 
lams into his ris tafel, of which the con- 
sumption is four pounds and eleven ounces 
per Dutch capita, and the Englishman 
goes avidly after his meat. At night they 
bear down heavily on the meat again. 
Meantime they use up quite a quantity of 
so-called ardent spirits, such as square-faced 
gin and Scotch whisky. As they dine late in 
the evening, never before eight and usually 
not until nine or after, there are some hours 
following business and before feeding time 
that promote the internal-revenue tax re- 
ceipts of both Holland and the British 
Empire. Then they retire, clouded in a 
redly purplish haze. 

A casual visitor to those parts, coming in 
fresh and unaccustomed from the cooler 
places, would curl up into a knot after a 
week of that sort of thing, and many of 
them do. The wise procedure is to lay off 
the sausage and the cheese and the meats 


and the ris tafel and the thick soups and , 


the pastries; and, so far as your ideas of 
personal liberty will allow you, lay off the 
square-faced gin and the Scotch. No casual 
visitor to these parts will eat meat more 
than once a day if he wants to keep fit, and 
if the casual visitor is clever as well as 
casual, he will not eat meat that often. Nor 
fish. Nor cheese. Nor any of the starchy 
stuffs in quantity. 

The wise ones will confine themselves 
largely to cooked vegetables and fruit. The 
vegetables must be cooked—canned if nec- 
essary. There are good and sufficient rea- 
sons for that. Green vegetables are out of 
the question, but I have yet to find a place 
where I could not dig up a can of tomatoes 
or a tin of beans. The American canned- 
goods makers have made a ring around the 
world. The breadstuffs are usually good, 
and though the butter is pretty messy, and 
generally the tinned Danish stuff, it can be 
endured. Milk is not recommended. Rice 
is useful now and then. It isa pretty ornery 
eating place where one or two things can- 
not be picked off the bill of fare in sufficient 
quantity and of sufficient quality to satisfy 
hunger and supply bodily needs. And if 
you happen to one of those ornery ones, 
there always is fruit. That will fill the bill. 

Many of the tropical fruits are of little 
consequence to the palate from the tem- 
perate zone. Most of them are mushy and 
sticky and insipid. However, there are 
some that are worthy of the highest con- 
sideration. There are plenty of oranges 
and plenty of good bananas, and each coun- 
try has an indigenous fruit or two that is of 
value. A little inquiry and a few visits to 
the fruit markets, with testings here and 
there, will soon establish the fruit equation. 
Chief among them all, the finest fruit in all 
the world, is the mangosteen, only to be 
found in tropical countries—a purplish ball 
that, halved round its thick rind, reveals 
segments of the fruit inside, whiter than 
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any snow that ever was driven anywhere, 
and delicious to the taste—delicious—the 
ultimate in fruit, and to be had for a few 
cents a string. 

Eat fruit, but eat it carefully. Never 
touch with the fingers that have touched 
the outside of the fruit the pulp within that 
you intend to eat. The deadly dysentery 
bug has a habit of lurking on the skins of 
tropical fruits. This is especially true of 
bananas. But with ordinary precautions, 
tropical fruit is as harmless as our own, 
and it provides the needful alkali for our 
tropically acid systems. 

This is not theory but practical experi- 
ence. I have been a good deal in the tropics 
in my life and have recently returned from 
some months along the equator. On that 
trip I ate very little meat, all the vegetables 
I could get, and much fruit. I watched my 
starchy intake and was sparing of the sugar. 
I had plenty to eat and I came through 
without even a headache. The tropical 
heat made no more impression on me than 
if I were a native. I was up early and out 
late, slept well and was fit every minute. 
Whereas some of the heavy meat eaters I 
met along the way did not fare so well. 

Thus we come to the all-engrossing sub- 
ject of drink. The entire world is more 
interested in booze, right at this minute, 
than in any other topic whatsoever. No 
person who moves around this country 
even a little will question the statement 
that the leading theme of conversation is 
now and has been for a long time drink in 
all its phases—prohibition, bootlegging, 
home-brewing, where to get it, how to get 
it, price, quality, quantity, the effect or non- 
effect of the law, and all this and that. 
Every general conversation gets around to 


_whisky in some form or other. 


A Panacea for Tenderfeet 


Our experiment in prohibition interests 
the whole world. The people in every place 
I went, from the South Seas to the Riviera, 
from Australia to Siam, wanted to know 
about prohibition—how it is working, what 
is happening about it in the United States, 
what I think about it, and they were also 
keen to tell me what they think. As soon as 
it was discovered that Iam an American I 
was questioned incessantly about the whole 
business. I heard discussions between Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, natives 
even, in hotels, on boats, in clubs, in public 
gathering places, with not an American 
participating, exactly similar in tone, argu- 
ment, consideration and conclusion to dis- 
cussions we hear every day and everywhere 
here at home. Prohibition was brought up 
at every meal where there was a foreigner 
at table with me. The drinkers and the 
nondrinkers in the far-flung places of the 
earth were eager to know all about it. 

I was bored stiff with prohibition before 
I got halfway around, and in the last stop- 
ping place, England, the Americans living 
there dinned it at me, and the English 
harped on it—prohibition. It transcended 
all the other topics— Mussolini, Geneva, 
Locarno, labor troubles in England, union- 
ism in Australia, rubber in the Malay 
States, Sarikat Islam in Java, the fall of 
the france in France, can Germany pay, the 
new King of Siam, the situation in India, 
the aspirations of the Young Egyptians, the 
decadence of the Turks, the fight of Krim 
against the Spanish and the French, the 
gambling Monte Carlo, the Wills-Lenglen 
tennis, the Grand National Steeplechase, 
the proper length for skirts—everything. 
We certainly started something when we 
went in for prohibition. 

But there is very little prohibition in the 
other countries of the world—practically 
none, despite the interest in our fling at it. 
This is especially to be noted in the tropics, 
where the resident whites do an amount of 
ground-and-lofty drinking that is astonish- 
ing when one considers how hot the sun is, 
how humid the air is and how curious the 
theory that coolness of body is to be ob- 
tained by pouring into that body large 
quantities of square-faced gin and Scotch 
whisky. However, these boys have been 


get it, if you insist on it, almost evi 
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out in the tropics a longer or sho 
as the case may be, and their d@ 
their own affair. They are handy]; 
and they seem to enjoy it, so th 
there is to that. 
My considerations of booze in th 
apply only to those, like myself, wl 
there; who are not remaining but 
on; who come from cooler count 
are going back to them within 
spaces of time; who are not aceliy 
the tropics; and who are living 
and, at times, harassing conditio) 
my conviction that it is well fo 
these to cut out the booze entir 
the tropics, to.go on the water 
there. I know from personal ex’ 
and from experiences of others he 
I am familiar, that the travele 
tropics who confines his drinking ‘ 
squash while in the heated zone 
more friendly to himself than the ¢ 
dives into the gin and swims aro) 
Scotch-and-soda, t 
The lemon squash is the 
tenderfeet in the tropics. It 
lator, the reviver, the protecto 
fever, the assassin of germs, th 
ical acidity, the enemy of rheum at 
tions, the quencher of thirst, the 
efficient hygienic handy man 
body. There is no doubt that the: 
beneficent fruits known to man 
orange and the lemon, and it is in 
ics that the lemon shines with 
effulgence. It is a hygienic police) 
polices the body, paying strict ; 
to the liver that is inclined to be re 
supplies richly the needed mine 
and when burned in the processes 
tion leaves an alkaline ash that n¢ 
the acids that are so copiously t 
of tropical living conditions. 
friend, aid and companion is th 
and the way to utilize it is in thes 
A lemon squash is a lemonad 
know it. A lemonade in the 
limonade—is something that com 
a bottle, a citric-acid preparatior 
artificial in composition. A lemo 
thus known to differentiate it 
bottled stuff, is a drink made 
lemons—either the juice, which 
squeezed beforehand, or the fr 
squeezed at the time of preparat 
water, To be most efficient it shi 
no sugar in it, or very little. Cari 
taken to see that the maker uses fi 
They have a way of shoving off 
pared citric-acid stuff on you. Bu 
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Get it and drink it by the quar 
five or six or Seven or ten lemons 
day. Drink one every time you fe 
but always between meals, never 
Drink them in the morning 4 
afternoon and at night. Lap ° 
They are cool, they are refr 
taste good, and they surely ar 
servers. If you are sure of the w 
them made of plain water. B 
is not so good, but passable. 
is best. Beware the ordinary ¥ 
not drink that, and do 
squashes. 

You will be better off with 

coffee; but if you take onde i 
squashes your daily tea-and-colf 
will not hurt you. 

Literaily, I lemon-squashed 
around the world. Not a day pz 
I was in the tropics that I did : 
eight or ten of them, and in t 
climates I took two or three. I} 
straight, without sugar, and at the 
ture of the water, without ies 
isn’t necessary. That was 
many years I have not used ice 
ting that custom because, up 
was for some months in fp 
I could not get ice, and never 
ice when I got to the iced-we 
you like them iced, have them | 
use as little sugar as possible. 

(Continued on Page 7: 


CHASE VELMO 


| is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
| to the most expensive as well as moderate 
| priced motor cars. Among those using 
|| this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 
DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 
ELCAR. All closed models. 


GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
5 Passenger Sedans. 


| JORDAN. All closed models. 


KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 

LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 

NASH. All Nash four-door enclosed cars and 
the Advanced Six Victoria. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STEARNS-KNIGHT. Optional equipment 
in all enclosed models. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 
Big Six Club Coupe; 5 Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 

STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models. 

VELIE. Special Sedan. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard in all Great 
Six enclosed cars. 
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It is unlawful to 
use this label 
except with 
GENUINE 


HASE 
_— 


MADE BY 
“SANFORD MILLS: 
SANFORD, MAINE 
The Luxurigus 
Mohair Velvet 
‘Upholstery 


THIS LABEL IDENTIFIES 
THE GENUINE FABRIC 


All Enclosed Elcars Are 


Richly Upholstered in Lustrous 


MOHAIR VELVET 


¢e 
Years of selection and rejection in order to 


make perfect the appointments of enclosed 


Elcar bodies 


... but during this process of evolution, one 
factor has remained constant... 


and that is Chase VELMO, the genuine mohair 
velvet upholstery that has, from the begin- 
ning, proved unequaled for comfort, for 
beauty and for serviceability.” 


CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair easel 
Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 


eMMade by 
SAN HGueD ee MhLoS., SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. Cuast & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, ‘‘A Glimpse Inside”’ 
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In All the Big Races ~ 
Perfect Circles Win! 
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© 1926, P.c.c. 


The 
**Perfect Cirdle”’ 

° ° 
Principle 
is the continuous oilfreservoir 
groove which holdg the oil 
(shown in red) and fistributes 
it over the cylinder alls in just 
the right amount ffor partes 
lubrication 


points to the sci atifically Ne 
cated slots which#lrain the sur- 
plus oil—and onfy the surplus 
—back into th@crankcase . . 


is the vital filmf of oil which is 
left on the cylifider walls . . . 


Pat. Mar§29, 1910 
May J, 1922 


years—every major automobile race has been 
won by a Perrect Crrcxe-equipped car. 77 Starting 
with the te 500-mile race in 1922, and on 
through "22, °23, °24,°25 and °26, Perrect Circ ie’s 
record of victories sia? remained unbroken. Every 
A. A. A. record for motors of 183 cubic inches and 
less has been established with the aid of PErrect 
Circies.’ 77 These victories on the speedways are 
positive proof of the effectiveness of the Perrect 
Circe groove-and-slot combination, a patented 
principle which no other ring can have. The continu- 


ye Decoration Day, 1922—for five consecutive 
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ous oil-reservoir groove lengthens the life of cylin- 
ders, pistons and rings by positive lubrication; the 
slots carry away surplus oil, preventing fouled plugs 
and making possible 1000 or more miles to the gallon 
of oil.» Installed by good dealers everywhere. If 
you prefer, we will send you the names of the dealers 
near you who make a specialty of installing Perre 

Cixctes. Just sign your name in lower margin, tefr 
off and mail today. 


Oil-Regulating Type 


Compression Type 
60c and up 


30c and up 


*For best results, always use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression rhgs in 


combination with the Perrect CIRCLE Oil-Regulating ry, g. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 
Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 
Oil-Regulating Piston Ri 


Ings 


Tell me the names of the nearest PERFECT CIRCLE dealers. My name and address are véitten below. 


(if a dealer, check here, 1 sign and mail for complete dealer information) 


TRUCKS 
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TRADE-MARK 


How It Wik 


The red shows the pz © 
oil—up the cylinder # 
into the continuous ° 
voir groove on the fa 
ring, through the oil 
slots in the ring, and t@ 
into the crank 
holes drilled in t 
behind the ring. 
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‘(Continued from Page 68) 
o not make a good food or drink 
ation. 
j-esult was marvelous. The lemon 
s kept all bodily functions regular, 
‘in perfect health, and I am quite a 
1st my fiftieth birthday. I did not 
| ache, a pain, a digestive disturb- 
physical qualm of any sort. I had 
il medicine case with me, but I did 
ja it, and was perfectly fit and per- 
‘ell all the way. Just a little care 
{od and the assiduous consumption 
squashes did it. I took coffee with 
ikfast and after dinner, and tea in 
ymoon, and smoked pipes and ci- 
is my custom; but refrained from 
as is my custom also. I ate some 
at never more than once a day, and 
jst for two or three days at a time, 
#| the intake of starches and sugar, 
t was all there was to it. It is easy, 
worth while if you are going travel- 
equator way, or, for the matter of 
you are staying at home. 
i we come to the clothes problem, 
3 as simple as the food and drink 
(i. In all advice to intending tropical 
| swe find the elaborated admonitions 
1 such white clothes as are needed 
» y native tailors, and alluring refer- 
;) the cheapness of these garments. 
<3 universally worn in the tropics— 
| white drill cloth, sometimes linen, 
{1es pongee, and often other light- 
materials. The native tailors, they 
(, will make up such of these clothes 
ieed quickly, far more cheaply than 
_ get them at home, and far more 
f|torily. 
: brethren, is bogus information. It 
i true that native tailors will make 
Iijece suits, or any other sort of 
,( drill, linen, silk or what not, and 
t: clothes will be comparatively inex- 
i And it is also true that they will 


3t as cheap as they are, and that 
e not worth having. White drill, 
ii its traditional use by white men 
| ‘to the tropics, is not cool. Pongee 
opi silks are nifty enough for ten min- 
jit after that they wrinkle like an 
ya leg. Other similar fabrics act 

y. In my opinion the thing to do, if 
} going traveling in the tropics, is to 
{ree or four suits of the Palm Beach 
(| It is cooler, and it washes well. 


jew Style in Morning Coats 


W three or four suits, or have them 
éaind get them with extra trousers. 
Wed clothes, being well tailored, al- 
30k well, and you do not go about in 
vsailored duds that haven’t the style 
| two-dollar overalls. Itis quite true 
jive tailor makes clothes cheaply, 
is also true that he makes cheap 
The whites he throws at you are 
4<able things, and hot. 
rwear should be thin cotton stuff, 
2 ngth and with sleeves, and there 
‘be a good supply of white cotton 
§ Shirts should be either of thin silk 
cotton, and despite the stories about 
‘t makers of the tropics, take all you 
dfrom home. Also be sure to have 
fample supply of dress shirts if you 
¥ 1g into society any, and a thin din- 
¢t. Dress shirts are hard to come by 
re, Take two or three pairs of low- 
: te canvas shoes, with leather soles 
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" 4 heels. 

i are sticklers for dress in the tropics. 
1 nnot rustle out on a hotel dancing 
tr adinner dance in your white duds. 
\iemand dinner coats at least. The 
y jacket, which is fashioned out of 
({ter the manner of the British army 
et, used to be the thing, but it is 
much now; and if you have no 
coat, there are English tailors 
who will make a thin white 


ustralia adventuring around the 
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world, and they told Bill that what he 
needed was a couple of monkey jackets. So 
when he got to Surabaya he had a native 
tailor make him two, and forgot any other 
“‘whites.’’ Time came for the automobile to 
start that was to carry Bill across country. 
He was game, and he went away regally in 
one of his monkey jackets, bursting on the 
astonished Dutch hotel keepers along the 
way all dressed up for dinner dances, most 
spectacular in his bobbed coat, his gray 
flannel trousers and his cork helmet. 

“What is?”’ I heard one of these innkeep- 
ers ask, rubbing his eyes, as Bill appeared 
in his doorway at noon. 

“Just one of those English who don’t 
know it is not night yet,’’ a compatriot 
hazarded. 

“Not me!”’ shouted Bill. “‘ You square- 


-heads don’t know what is going on. I al- 


ways dress this way for luncheon, and have 
a dance too. Rustle out your music now 
and be quick about it.” 


The Correct Hat for Pictures 


And Bill, being a forceful person, made 
that Dutch hotel keeper dig up a few musi- 
cians, and solemnly danced his wife around 
the dining room while the amazed Dutch- 
men choked over their ris tafel. He wore 
his monkey jacket all the way to Batavia, 
too, and by the time he got there he had the 
Dutchmen believing that dressing for 
luncheon and breakfast was a new Western 
wrinkle. It cost Bill a lot of guilders to 
have morning and noon music at the hotels 
he hit, but, as stated, Bill was game. He 
made his monkey jackets stick, and at 
Batavia I saw him throw them away. 

“There,” said Bill, “that’s that. I 
wasn’t letting these Dutchmen put any- 
thing over on me. Now what do they wear 
in this blithering country, anyhow?” 

Protection from the sun is an important 
matter, and over this there is a divergence 
of opinion and a disparity of custom. Most 
travelers like the Oriental look of the hel- 
mets and deck themselves in these, but the 
Dutchmen hold that the helmet is an affec- 
tation. The English vigorously contest 
this and say that the heat will get you un- 
less you crown yourself with a pith, cork or 
composition contraption. The Dutchmen 
in Java and Sumatra and elsewhere in their 
equatorial possessions wear the ordinary 
straw hat of commerce, or felt hats, while 
the English invariably use the helmet. 

So far as I can see, it is a moot question. 
Iworea lightweight, rather broad-brimmed, 
flexible straw hat while sojourning with the 
Dutch in Java, Sumatra, the Celebes and 
elsewhere; put on a pith helmet in order to 
do as the English do. when among them in 
the Malay States and in Ceylon and other 
places, but principally because my straw 
hat was wrecked coming across from Bata- 
via to Singapbre, and got along without 
discomfort under both light lids. I noted, 
however, that most of the Scotch, who are 
cagy persons, wear double felt hats when 
out in the sun. At least, the Scotch on the 
plantations do. This headgear is two felt 
hats, one inside the other, with an air space 
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left between the crowns, and the brims 
turned down. 

By and large, the helmet is probably the 
best, but the difficulty with them is that 
the good ones are so heavy. The cork and 
pith helmets are light, but they do not 
stand up well under the heavy tropical 
rains. The composition helmet, which will 
resist the rain, seems to me to weigh about 
seven pounds. Probably it does not, but 
that is the way it feels. However, the hel- 
met is very nifty for photographic purposes 
and looks exotic in the snapshots sent back 
home, especially if it is swathed with an 
artistically arranged piece of cloth, with 
the tails hanging down behind. The 
Northerner feels as self-conscious in his first 
helmet as he does in his first plug hat; but 
he soon becomes accustomed to articles of 
personal furniture, and they certainly do 
divert the rays of the sun. Meantime the 
natives go bareheaded, or wear flimsy tur- 
bans made of thin cotton cloth. 

It may be set down as a general proposi- 
tion about traveling, whether de luxe in the 
highest degree, or on the catch-as-catch- 
can basis, that every traveler takes too 
much baggage. I have done considerable 
traveling in my time, and ought to know 
how; but I began shipping stuff back home 
from my first stop, which was Honolulu, on 
this trip, and finally shredded myself down 
to two suitcases and a duffel bag, and even 
that was too much. I had a trunkful of ex- 
tra shirts and underwear and suits, but I 
didn’t see it for long spaces of time and got 
along very well without it. 

The duffel bag is the. most useful travel- 
ing appliance there is. Anything that will 
not go anywhere else will go in the duffel 
bag, and it is invaluable for raincoats, over- 
coats, shoes and such gear. It totes easily, 
accommodates itself to such space as there 
is, and is a most friendly and convenient 
consort. You can stow a duffel bag any- 
where, but on a trip of the sort I am talking 
about a trunk is a condemned nuisance, not 
to be tolerated save by the most fastidious. 
If you run short of gear you always can 
buy some. 


Any Time the Best Time 


The one thing to be sure about is shoes. 
American feet do not go well in foreign— 
and especially Oriental—shoes. Take 
plenty; but as for everything else, there 
isn’t a port where you cannot get practi- 
cally everything you need. When fixing 
your baggage for a trip to the Orient put in 
everything the first flush of your imagina- 
tion dictates. Then begin to throw things 
out. Throw out 40 per cent of the stuff you 
have packed. Then harden your heart and 
throw out 20 per cent more. Then, with the 
remaining 40 per cent you will have 20 per 
cent too much. 

The time to go to the equatorial regions 
is whenever you can. In the rainy season it 
rains, and in the hot season it is hot; but it 
also is hot in the rainy season at times and 
rainy in the hot season at times, and neither 
the heat nor the rain will bother much if 
you are a philosopher even in a small way, 
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and not given too much to annoyance by 
exteriors. On this latest trip of mine I 
started in August and went west from San 
Francisco. Normally I should have hit the 
tropics in the rainy season. However, last 
fall was a dry fall, and the only time I put 
on my raincoat was on one or two before- 
daylight automobile rides, when we started 
early to get over a lot of ground before the 
heat of the day, and I used it for warmth. 
You never know your luck. Go any time 
you can. Elaborate calculations made be- 
fore the trip as to exactly the right season 
to be in certain places usually do not work 
out as expected. The climate along the 
equator is just as freakish as elsewhere, and 
rarely runs true to meteorological form. 
Take it as it lies, and with ordinary precau- 
tions it will not annoy too much, although 
the winter months are ordinarily most sat- 
isfactory, except in the southern countries 
such as Australia, when the hottest weather 
comes at Christmas and in January. 


A Room With Bath 


Automobiles are everywhere, mostly 
American ones, and you can ride through 
Java, across the Malay Peninsula, through 
some parts of Sumatra and in Ceylon and 
elsewhere as comfortably as you can ride 
about New England. The hotels are fair 
and the Dutch hotels excellent. These are 
long low wide-open inns, with a porch to 
live on, a room to sleep in and a Dutch bath 
connected. The Dutch bathroom is a good- 
sized room with a cement or a tiled floor 
and a small tank built in one corner. Usu- 
ally the newcomer studies this tank for a 
time, and often tries to get into it. In some 
places they have great earthen jars instead 
of the tiled tanks, or maybe tin tubs. A 
stock story at Batavia is of the earnest 
English tourist lady who, after viewing her 
bathroom from every angle, squeezed her- 
self into the earthen jar, couldn’t get out 
and was subject to intense mortification 
when the native servants had to break the 
jar to release her. 

The tanks, jars, tubs or what not are not 
to bathe in. You fill them with water, and 
taking the pannikin or dipper or gourd that 
is there, dip out the cool water and sluice it 
over yourself, and very refreshing it is 
Every Dutch tropical hotel and most of the 
other hotels in the tropics have baths of 
this sort, and they seem best adapted to 
the conditions. 

While on the subject of ablutions, this 
advice is pertinent: Take two or three 
cakes of some good antiseptic soap with 
you, and a stock of the toilet soap you pre- 
fer. Hotels over there do not furnish soap. 
An antiseptic soap is useful. A good soap- 
ing with it once a day, or after a long and 
sweaty trip, is of the greatest value. Also 
it is well to use an antiseptic soap fre- 
quently on the hands. Scrupulous cleanli- 
ness makes it discouraging for the bugs. 

Every decent hotel is fitted with fans, and 
the beds are netted against mosquitoes. 
The ships that ply those waters have good- 
sized rooms, with fans, and plenty of air 
space. They know the angles of the tourist 
business out there as well as they do in 
Europe, and any person who will adapt 
himself or herself to climatic conditions, 
and not fret because things are not just as 
they are at home, can be comfortable, 
happy and have a good time. There is no 
place in the world more interesting, no 
place where the fretter, the kicker and the 
poor and finicky traveler can be more un- 
happy, and no place where the adaptable 
voyager can get more entertainment, see 
more new things and have more new ex- 
periences. 

It is useful to make some investigations 
into the history, the government, the eco- 
nomic status, the products, the legends and 
the ethnological and sociological aspects of 
the countries you intend to visit. A wise 
man—I do not know who he was, but he 
was very wise—once said, “ You cannot take 
knowledge out of a country unless you 
bring knowledge into it.” 

Wherewith, as we say in our lighter 
moments, he spoke a mouthful. 
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FINDINGS KEEPINGS 


“Don’t wait on my account!” shouted 
Len. ‘You might reserve a comfortable 
cell in the caboose for yourself!” 

Squire Mason’s rapid progress toward 
Pottsville was evidenced by the white 


| screen of dust that drifted slowly across the 


fields behind his motor. Len had no fear 
that he would put his threat into execution. 
In the first place, even if Mason had got a 
judgment of foreclosure and sale for the 
property, that didn’t make him the owner; 
and, anyhow, he’d always understood that 
findings were keepings. It seemed incredible 
that the owner of the bonds should not 


| have turned up, for a rapid calculation 


showed them to be worth in the neighbor- 
hood of eight thousand dollars; yet they 
had evidently been there for at least twelve 
years. 

They certainly had not been put there by 
Sam Bellows, for Sam had never had fifty 
dollars to his name at any one time in his 
life; and it was a most unlikely place for 
Toggery Bill Gookin to cache his surplus, 
even if by any stretch cf fancy he could be 


| eredited with such an zmount. Who could 


have hidden them? 

Len grew excited. Maybe, if they didn’t 
belong to anybody—that is, anybody who 
was alive or in a position to claim them— 
he would have the right to keep them him- 
self! Suppose some fellow had put them 
there and gone off and got killed in the 
war, say. Or suppose a miser had hidden 


| them and forgotten where he had put them. 


Twelve years was a long time! Think of 
all that money lying right there, rotting in 
that lousy old tin can, while he was grub- 
bing away to get enough to pay off his 
mortgage—only to have it stolen from 
him! Gosh! If he could just keep a part 
of it! He was surely entitled to a reward! 

As he stood there the whistle over at 
Sampson’s Steam Lumber Mill on Turkey 
Pond blew twelve o’clock. Should he go 
home to dinner? To hell with it! Should he 
tell Carrie about his find? If it turned out 
afterward that he couldn’t keep any of the 
money she’d die of disappointment. The 
thing to do was to put the bonds in a safe 
place and then get hold of some lawyer who 
could advise him as to his rights. Len 
placed the package in his breast pocket, 
buttoned his jumper tightly across his 
chest and, lighting his pipe, started to- 
ward the village. 


Toggery Bill Gookin was locking up his 
Dry Goods Emporium and Notion Store 
for the noon hour as Squire Hezekiah 
Mason drew up to the curb in front. 

“Hello, Bill!” the latter accosted him 
with unusual amiability. ‘‘Want a lift 
home? I’m goin’ right by your house.” 

“Sure!”’ Toggery Bill came slowly down 
the steps and seated himself beside the 
squire. 

“‘T guess there ain’t no use putting any of 
us to the expense of a sale under my judg- 
ment of foreclosure, is there, Bill? The 
place won’t bring anywheres near the 
amount of the mortgage with accumulated 
interest,’”’ said Mason. ‘“‘I thought we could 
both save money and trouble if you was to 
give me a deed direct. I’d even give you a 
hundred dollars extry for the standin’ hay. 
How about it?” 

It so happened that the squire’s offer, not 
an ungenerous one in itself, came most op- 
portunely for Toggery Bill, who just at that 
moment could use a hundred dollars very 
neatly in his business. What Mason said 
was only too true. The blacksmith’s farm, 
if put up at sale, would certainly not bring 
a cent-more than the amount of the squire’s 
judgment, and there might even be a de- 
ficiency judgment against him besides, a 
possibility which would be obviated if he 
accepted the present offer. 

“Suits me,” he said. “If you’ve got a 
hundred dollars in your jeans I’ll give you 
a quitclaim deed.” 


The squire drove for a couple of minutes - 
| without speaking. 


“There’s one other 


(Continued from Page 15) 


thing I suppose I ought to have before we 
close,’ he ruminated. 

“What’s that?’ inquired Toggery Bill 
with a trace of anxiety. 

‘Whose stuff was that in the smithy? 
Who owned the tools and such?” 

“Sam. There warn’t much—anvil, 
sledge—I don’t know what condition it’s in 
now.” 

“The fire destroyed it all,’’ answered the 
squire. ‘‘Only, I don’t want to take over 
the property and then have some feller 
coming around and claimin’ I’ve made way 
with anything. You get Sam to give me a 
bill of sale of the wreckage and he 

“That’s easy. I sold him the stuff in the 
first place. I’ll get him to assign it to you 
or reassign it to me before I give you the 
deed.”’ 

“Get him to reassign,’ advised the 
squire. “It’s more shipshape.” 

They drew up at Sam’s house, from 
which Toggery Bill presently returned, 
waving the original bill of sale whereby, for 
a proper consideration, he had assigned and 
conveyed to Bellows his right, title and in- 
terest to ‘“‘all the chattels and personal 
property of every sort and description in 
and about said shop,’”’ and which over his 
signature Bellows had just reassigned to 
him. 

“Here’s his reassignment,’ he said. 
“And we canceled the lease—tore it up.” 

“Good! That’s that!’”? nodded the 
squire. ‘‘Now come on up to my office and 
we'll finish the whole business.” 

Thus a deed making Squire Mason owner 
in fee of the smithy was executed within 
half an hour of the finding of the bonds and 
just before Len Crandall entered Main 
Street. 

An ignorant man is easily susceptible to a 
threat from a clever and unscrupulous one, 
particularly if the latter be a lawyer. It 
cannot be said that Mason had inspired any 
fear in Len Crandall, but he had sueceeded 
in making him nervous. Not that Len was 
afraid of being arrested, but he did not 
know what Mason might do. Ever since 
the exposure of Mason’s dishonesty as the 
prosecutor of Skinny the Tramp, it had 
been generally recognized that he was a 
man who would stop at nothing to achieve 
his ends. Len decided to take no chances 
and went at once to the Pottsville National 
Bank, where he told his story to its presi- 
dent, Mr. Hascum, who agreed to accept 
temporary custody of the bonds. 

“Ever hear of Old Man Tutt?” asked 
the banker in answer to Len’s query about 
a lawyer. ‘“‘He’s a pretty slick old guy. I 
guess he’s on to all the tricks Mason knows. 
In fact, he did him up good and plenty in the 
Turkey Hollow case. Ruined his character 
forever. He’s up here for a week’s fishing 
and was in the bank only a few minutes ago. 
You’ll probably find him having luncheon 
over to the Phcenix House. If you want 
Ill take you over and introduce you... . 
No, he won’t overcharge you. He practices 
law for the fun of it.” 

They had opened the door to cross the 
street to the hotel, when Squire Mason, 
who, having deposited Toggery Bill at his 
house, had followed Crandall down Main 
Street, came hurriedly up the steps. 

“Hold on a minute, Hascum!” he or- 
dered. ‘I want to look at the securities 
this man has just deposited with you.” 

“T have no right to show you a client’s 
securities without his consent,’’ replied the 
banker. 

“You not only have the right but the 
duty to turn them over—if they are stolen 
property,’’ retorted the squire. 

“T have no reason to think what Mr. 
Crandall has turned over to me is stolen,” 
answered Hascum. 

““We’ll see what the law has to say about 
that!’ roared the squire. ‘And I’ll hold 
you in double damages for conversion. 
Court’s in session over to Felchville and I’ll 
be back with a writ of replevin inside of an 
hour.” 


“Glad to see you at any time, \) 
son,’ said Hascum politely. “But 
should wish to open an account wi 
shall have to ask for references.” 

Mr. Tutt, who was finishing his) 
piece of apple pie in the dining roory 
Phoenix House when they entered, | ‘4 
to Len’s story with keen attention 
Ma Best, who came in from the kite 
purpose to hear it. 

“Ain’t that fine!”’ she exclaimed. 
when Len needed the money most! | 0 
won’t have to lose his farm.” J 

“What do you really think ol 
claim, Eph?” inquired Hascum. “5 
think anybody has a better?” 

Mr. Tutt tilted back his chair ang 
pied several unprofitable seconds in }} 
a stogy. 

“TI think,” he answered at leng, 
without replying directly to the ky 
question, “that the Lord has d 
Len’s enemy into his hands.” He i 
finger tips together and gazed in 
platively at the ceiling. “But we’vy 
play our cards very carefully, an} 
together. Toujours la finesse! Cane 
on all of you?” } 

“Len is the bank’s client,” ai 
Hascum. 

Ma laid her hand on the young {} 
shoulder. “Guess you know how! 
What do you want us to do?” 

“Tn the first place,” replied the || 
yer, ‘‘we must prevent Mason fromn 
out anything more about the bonds 
the amount of their face value. Ino 
must he be allowed to know the's 
numbers.” | 

“That’s easy enough,” said fs 
“‘They’re safely locked up in our vilt 

“So far, so good. But he will unqs 
ably make an attempt to gain posselji 
them by procuring a writ of replen 
giving bond. He is probably busyt 
now, over in Felchville, just as hehi 
ened.” | 

“How can we meet that situic 
asked Hascum. 

“Tf necessary, by getting a this 
claimant to replevin them back; bi} 
time does the bank close?” 

“Three o’clock.”’ : 

“First get me the serial numberol 
bonds. Then once you have clod 
bank, keep out of the way until tit 
Take a walk; or better, motor (Wi 
Cooperstown and go to the movi 
after two now. Mason won’t be teh 
fore 3:30. He’ll never guess where yi! 
gone. Now, Len, as I unc’s 
it, you were planning this afternooi0 
a place to take your family when yo) 
ejected tomorrow. Well, I think ju 
take a chance on staying where Ww 
Go quietly back to your job at the 
Maybe you'll find another bundle 020 
And then give me and Ma here a el) 
hours to do a little work on our i 
count. She’s a student of psycholcy, 
between us we ought to be able ti 
some public sentiment in the righ 
tion—not too much, but just 1 
Everything helps! Everything hel] 
one thing more, Len! If you put ti! 
ter in my hands, you must let me 
my own way, whether you think Ia 
the right thing or not, and evenif 
think I’m ¢razy.”’ 

“You can trust Mr. Tutt,’’ advisl! 
cum. ‘‘But before we separate letié 
just one more questién, Eph. 
settled law that the finder of lost pp 
can keep it? Finders keepers'l( 
weepers.”’ t 

Mr. Tutt looked at him intently.| 
understanding of the law agrees abjlt 
with mine, Job. Generally speaks 
law relating to treasure-trove in th'¢ 
try has been merged in that covery 
finding of lost property; although, 00 
there are exceptional cases which ye 
to confusion. In my personal opi 0 
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For a year Packard has asked every 
buyer of a Packard car what one 
thing more than any other influenced 
his purchase. Thousands have an- 
swered in writing. Scores of reasons 
have been named. But the one most 
frequently cited is “Reputation.” 


Packard reputation is a priceless 
asset built up through more than a 
quarter of a century. Packard prin- 
ciples, unvarying from the first—and 


actually codified in 1909 for the guid- 
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... “walls must get the weather 


stain before they grow the ivy!” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


ance of the expanding organization 
—form the basis for this high repute. 


Packard principles rigidly adhered to 
assure three things which guarantee 
the maintenance of Packard reputa- 
tion: The finest motor cars which 
Packard’s unsurpassed experience 
and facilities can build. Business 
dealings governed by the strictest 
interpretation of the Company’s 
duty to Packard owners. Advertising 
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which never in word or picture de- 
viates from the conservative facts. 


Many companies have come and 
gone while the ivy climbed over the 
Packard portals. And today this 
great institution is if possible more 
firmly committed than ever to these 
principles upon which is builded 
Packard’s acknowledged leadership. 


These principles will ever justify the 
public confidence which underlies 
Packard’s supreme reputation. 
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has an absolute title to those bonds against 
everybody but the true owner, if the latter 
should ever turn up. But’’—and Mr. Tutt 
laid his index finger alongside his nose a la 
Fagin—‘‘but ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ 
‘there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,’ and sometimes it’s better that we 
should not seem too all-fired sure of the 
law—particularly when dealing with a shy- 
ster like Mason. So if I should hereafter 
act to you like a moron, be lenient with an 
old man who sometimes stretches a point 
to help an innocent client.” 

Hascum grinned. ‘‘We’re on! 
as you like!” 


Go as far 


Iv 


O ONE ever knew exactly where the 

rumor of Len Crandall’s astonishing 
good fortune started, but apparently every- 
body in town got wind of it at the same 
time—to wit, about 4:30, when the boys 
usually forgathered in Colson’s Grocery 
Store. It was said and generally accepted 
as fact that Len had dug up a crock or pot 
containing a million dollars in pure gold— 
the same identical crock for which Skinny 
the Tramp had been looking when so iniq- 
uitously accused of the murder of the 
Hermit of Turkey Hollow. It was stated 
further that the sheriff had impounded and 
personally counted each and every gold 
piece contained in the crock—fifty thousand 
in number—and that that was what was 
delaying his appearance at Colson’s; and 
that Len had found it at the end of a rain- 
bow over by Felchville. Then some merry- 
andrew started ringing the schoolhouse bell, 
and in less than no time the whole town was 
out on the street and struggling to get into 
Colson’s—just why nobody knew, except 
that Mr. Tutt was in there sitting on a bar- 
rel, smoking a stogy, and everybody wanted 
to know what he thought about it; for 
some wise cracker had put in circulation 
the report that money found in the earth 
was treasure-trove and as such forfeited to 
the king, and that if there wasn’t any king 
it went to Governor Al Smith. By the 
time Toggery Bill Gookin and Deputy 
Sheriff Sam Bellows had heard the glad 
tidings, the entire voting list, including Ma 
Best, had crowded into Colson’s; the only 
persons conspicuously absent from this 
rural witenagemot being Len Crandall, the 
hero, and his Nemesis, Squire Mason. 

“What’s all this about Len Crandall 
diggin’ up a pot of gold?”’ panted Toggery 
Bill. 

Old Colsore, as the ancient alchemist was 
euphemistically known in the vicinage, 
paused in the act of filling eleven glasses of 
forty-five-hundredths-of-one-per-cent birch 
beer for as many excited citizens. 

“He sure did!” he replied, inflated with 
his importance as news dispenser-general. 
“Only ’tweren’t gold; it was bonds—a big 
heap of ’em. He dug ’em up—or found 
“em, whichever it was—behind the chimbly 
at the blacksmith’s shop. An’ the big 
question is who they belong to under the 
circumstances.” 

Toggery Bill grabbed the counter for sup- 
port. ‘‘Honest, is that true?”’ he gasped. 
“Then as I own the property, by heck, they 
must belong to me!”’ 

Sam Bellows thrust himself abdominally 
forward. ““Youdo! I do, you mean! You 
leased the land to me!” 

“That’s got nothin’ to do with it!’ an- 
swered Toggery Bill in heat. ‘“‘I own the 
fee of the land; you’re only a tenant. I 
simply leased you the right to use the 
smithy. I didn’t convey nothin’ to you.” 

“T don’t claim you did. I merely say 
I’ve a right to the bonds because they was 
found on land when I was in lawful posses- 
sion.” 

“Tt don’t make no difference when they 
was found,” asserted Toggery Bill. “It’s 
when they was put there that counts. And 
they must ha’ been put there long before I 
leased youthe land. And as the lease didn’t 
convey any right in ’em to you, they natur- 
ally belong to me.” 

“How do you know they was there before 
I leased the land from you?’’ demanded the 
fat deputy.’ 
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Toggery Bill looked slightly confused. 

““Well’’—he hesitated—‘“‘I kinder got 
the idee from somethin’ I heard that they’d 
been there for years.” 

“One guess is as good as another,” 
countered Bellows. ‘“‘I’ve got the idee some 
feller put ’em there after I leased the 
smithy.” 

“Maybe Hank Truslow hid ’em,”’ sug- 
gested Ma Best. 

“Tf he did he’s abandoned ’em,”’ declared 
Toggery Bill. ‘‘An’ nobody knows what 
became of him, anyhow. Last I heard he 
was cook in a lumber camp out in Oregon 
somewheres.” 

“‘T reckon if he’s still alive they belong 
to him, just the same,” said Ma. 

“Why do you think he’s alive?” 

“‘T don’t particularly,” replied Ma. “All 
I say is if Hank Truslow put those bonds 
there they belong to him if he’s above 
ground to claim ’em, and to his heirs if he’s 
dead.”’ 

“Hank ain’t got no heirs,’”’ contributed 
Cy Pennypacker, of the Art-Foto Saloon. 
“He was an orphan born. Somebody found 
him in an ash barrel and put him in the 
foundling asylum up to Utiky. And he 
never married. I guess you got a good claim, 
Bill. Anyhow I’ll give you a little some- 
idelbagehiceye They 

“His claim don’t amount to nothin’ 
alongside of mine,’’ shouted the deputy 
sheriff. ‘‘First place, Hank Truslow never 
put them bonds there—unless he stole ’em. 
He owed money to everybody in Pottsville. 
Second place, I was in lawful possession as 
lessee when they was found. And’’—he 
swept the assembled multitude with tri- 
umph in his eye—‘‘thirdly and lastly, if 
there’s any question about when they was 
put there, they belong to me under the bill 
of sale by which Toggery conveyed to me 
for a good and valuable consideration his 
right, title and interest to ‘all the chattels 
and personal property of every sort and 
description in and about said shop.’”’ 

“Bully for you, Sam!” yelled someone in 
the crowd. “That fixes Toggery, all 
right!” 

“No, it don’t neither!’ protested the 
dry-goods man. “If the bonds was dug out 
of the earth they was part of the land and 
belong to me, and if they was just lyin’ 
around—although in that case I suppose 
they was personal property—they didn’t 
pass under the bill of sale, because neither 
of us knew anything about ’em. I had no 
intent to sell or he to buy.” 

“That’s true too,” agreed Pennypacker. 
“Looks to me as if it was about fifty-fifty 
between you two fellers. I’ll tell ye: Why 
don’t you pool your interests and get up a 
company. I’ll take stock in it if you want 
me to. We kin advertise for Hank—in 
moderation—and give him a chance to 
claim the bonds if they’re his; and if he 
don’t, in proper time we can sell ’em and 
divide the proceeds.” 

“That’s pretty good!” snorted Ma Best. 
“To hear you talk, Cy, one would think 
you’d found the bonds yourself.” 

Suddenly Toggery Bill Gookin clapped 
his left hand on his torso in the neighbor- 
hood of his heart. 

“The old son of a gun!” he groaned. 

““What’s the matter, Bill?” gasped Sam. 

“Mason! I oughta known he was up to 
some devilment!”’ 

““What’s he done?” 
Pennypacker. 

“He got me to deed him the land this 
very noon. I only just thought of it.” 

This unexpected announcement stag- 
gered everybody into silence. 

““And he got me to cancel my lease and 
reassign my bill of sale!’’ ejaculated Bel- 
lows. ‘“‘Durn his hide! How do you s’pose 
he knew?” 

“Hold on a minute!” interrupted Ma 
Best. “‘What time did you give him the 
deed?”’ 

*“About a quarter to one.” 

“Well, Len found the bonds before that— 
somewheres around twelve,’ replied the 
proprietress of the Phoenix House. 

Toggery Bill had turned a sickly green. 
“The old rascal made me date the deed from 


, 


demanded Cy 
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the fifteenth of last month—the date of 
the judgment of foreclosure and sale!” 

There was a general outery at the 
squire’s duplicity. ‘‘Gosh! If he ain’t a 
slick one!”’ ejaculated Pennypacker. ‘‘ Well, 
we can take him into the corporation too.” 

“Wait a minute!” directed Grand Su- 
preme Keeper of Wampum Meachem of the 
Sacred Camels of King Menelek. ‘‘ Doesn’t 
Len come in anywheres on this? What’s 
the old sayin’ about findin’s bein’ keepin’s?”’ 

“Tf it is, why ain’t Sheriff Higgins got a 
claim?’’ asked someone else. ‘‘Len was 
workin’ for him.” 

“Possession’s nine points of the law!” 
declared another. “‘How about it, Mr. 
uthy 2 

The old lawyer, who had been sitting 
quietly in the rear of the store enjoying the 
discussion, removed his stogy. ‘‘What do 
you want to know, gentlemen?” he in- 
quired. 

“Do I get the money?” interrupted Tog- 
gery Bill. 

Mr. Tutt inhaled a lungful of smoke. 
“You certainly have a claim,” he conceded. 

“How about me?” inquired Deputy 
Sheriff Bellows. 

“And so have you!” 

““Didn’t Toggery Bill and Sam lose what- 
ever rights they had when they canceled 
the lease and bill of sale, and Toggery 
deeded the property to Squire Mason as of 
last month?” argued Meachem, pointing a 
long finger at Mr. Tutt. 

“He only got me to do it by fraud!” de- 
clared Toggery. ‘‘ Anyhow the land wasn’t 
in his possession when the bonds was 
found.” 

“How about it, Mr. Tutt?’ inquired Cy 
Pennypacker. 

Mr. Tutt knocked the ash from his stogy. 
“As possibly affecting the right of a finder 
of lost property, when title would be held 
to pass in this case is a very pretty ques- 
tion,’ he said. “For all practical purposes, 
the land was the squire’s as soon as the 
referee signed the judgment in foreclosure 
the fifteenth of last month.- In addition, 
although not of much significance perhaps, 
a mortgage, under our law, is so drawn as 
apparently to give immediate title to the 
property in case of default in payment of 
the amount of the bond and interest. Once 
the mortgage was foreclosed and the prop- 
erty ordered sold, the original owner, except 
for his equity, had no further interest in it; 
and in a case like this a court might hold 
that where the mortgagee procured an 
antedated deed from the mortgagor during 
the interim, the title actually passed on the 
date of the judgment. Undoubtedly Squire 
Mason had all this in mind when he induced 
Mr. Gookin to get Mr. Bellows to cancel his 
lease, reassign his bill of sale, and himself to 
execute the antedated deed.”’ 

“But, Mr. Tutt,’ interposed Ma, “how 
about Len? Why don’t the bonds belong to 
him?” 

The old lawyer smiled whimsically. ‘He 
has a claim too,’’ he nodded. ‘And so, I 
suppose, in a way, has Sheriff Higgins. This 
little episode raises the whole question of 
treasure-trove.”’ 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, tell us what is 
treasure-trove!’’ exclaimed Ma as they all 
crowded around the barrel on which Mr. 
Tutt was sitting. 

“Treasure-trove, under the ancient com- 
mon law,” he replied, ‘““was any gold or 
silver, in coin, plate or bullion—they had 
no paper money, of course, in those days— 
found concealed in the earth or in a house or 
other private place, but not merely lost or 
lying on the ground, the owner of the treas- 
ure being unknown. Originally the finder 
took title against all the world except the 
true owner; then later, under a statute of 
Edward IV, it was given to the crown. 
Nowadays, in America, in the absence of 
legislation to the contrary—and I don’t 
know of any such in this state—it is held 
to belong to the finder.”’ 

“But bonds ain’t gold or silver,’ inter- 
jected Toggery Bill. ‘So this can’t be 
treasure-trove.” 

“They’re almost the same thing,’’ coun- 
tered Ma. ‘‘A gold bond is the same as 
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gold. We don’t use metal—it ain’t i! 
ient for money—in big sums like thai 

“Maybe these weren’t gold bonds,’ 
Pennypacker. ‘‘And they weren’t hi 
anyhow. They was lying right besi¢ 
chimney on the surface of the ground 

“Tt might become a very important jx 
tion, in certain states, whether the tip, 
in which those bonds were found was bij 
or not,” replied Mr. Tutt, slightly ace 
ating the word “might,” ‘‘and an ea}j 
difficult one to decide. I must frank]; 
mit, however, that in most jurisdictioit 
old distinction between treasure-trovy 
lost property, no matter where it is fy 
has been swept away, and the finder hit! 
right to hold it against all the world ek 
the true owner.” 

“Then Len has a better right to ith 
anybody,” said Ma. ‘And I’m glad 
That poor feller, with his sick wife 
those three little children a 

“Nevertheless, the decisions are } 
means unanimous,” warned Mr. Tutt} 
an inscrutable smile on his withered, 
“No one could say for certain how the» 
cat would jump in any given case. f 
gentlemen who represent the owners}) 
the soil—and I include in your numbit 
adroit Squire Mason—certainly have} 
dents in favor of your contentions thi 
treasure should go to at least one of 
Indeed, I recall a recent case in Oreg 
which it was held that gold-bearing qir 
buried near a marked tree in a bag the 
almost entirely rotted away, is not to 
garded as lost property or treasure-tro}, 
that the title will vest in the find 
against the owner of the soil, althoug't 
length of time since it was hidden 1 
indicate that the owner was dead or hafi 
gotten it; and this at first sight seer), 
rectly in line with—or at least suppit 
by—a decision in the Appellate Divisn 
our own Supreme Court—Burdick ys 
Chesebrough is the name of the casvif 
remember correctly—where the rv 
stated to be that if personal property |¢ 
posited beneath the surface of the soia 
so left until it is forgotten, and the im 
thereof cannot be found, such pe 
property becomes, as part of the sot 
property of the owner of the land.” 

“Then I get it, by gosh!”’ assertiell 
gery Bill. 

“T get it, you mean!” echoed Bells 
usual. 

“Don’t forget the squire 
Pennypacker. 

““There’s another little jigger in the|w 
continued Mr. Tutt, “that might 
your favor, or in that of the Treil 
Trove Land Owners, Inc., should ys 
fit to adopt Mr. Pennypacker’s suggtit 
and form a stock company, and that 
doctrine, very generally if not unive 
held, that property which has been n 
mislaid and overlooked is not lost. Ith 
connection the courts have defineclo 
property as that which unwittingly | 
out of the possession of its owner ar 
whereabouts of which he does not a 
time thereafter know; while mislaid 
erty is that which the owner intenti 
places where he can again resort to 1'al 
then forgets. In such a case the find 3 
quires no right to its possession, whi! 
mains in the owner of the premises 1 
the property is discovered. It seemil! 
a sensible rule, and was undoubtedly ia 
for the better protection of the owneW 
lays down his property in some placey 
in the ordinary course of events, he’ 
naturally prefer to have the propriet od 
after it rather than have it carried 
casual stranger—as if I should leave 
ing rod on the desk over at the 4 
House, for example.” ‘ 

“That’s so,” agreed Pennypacker/ 

“Thus the courts have held that nB 
or securities left on desks or coun! 
banks, personal effects left in barbe 
and hotels, and packages left in pa 
coaches are not so lost as to give che 
person who comes along the right ¢ 
session as against that of the ban 
ber, hotel or railroad company who 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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| First Aid ... It embraces the four essentials of 


a trivial wound, if unattended, develops a serious 
: 
: a complete first aid dressing in a handy pocket 
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| PREVENT INFECTION... Before you start packet ...Ready for instant application. No 
| on that vacation trip, slip a Bauer & Black scissors needed. No pins . . . Each item sized 
| Safety 4 packet in your pocket or bag. Vaca or cut for immediate service . . . lodine swabs, 
Pe tion accidents often happen when the doctor’s _ sterile gauze, sterile gauze bandage and adhe- 
i help is not within easy reach... And frequently sive plaster, each in prepared, ready-to-use 
units In a few ticks of your watch, 
infection . . . The Sarety 4 is the new idea in any minor cut, abrasion or open wound 


is dressed and sealed against infection. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 


b. At your druggist’s .. . BAUER & BLACK SAFETY 4... 35¢ 


‘| There is a Bauer & Black sterile dressing and First Aid product for every accident emergency and surgical need . . . for home, travel, factory and hospital use. 
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eA three-minute study of these 
remarkable facts may save you 
frombuying an obsolete automobile 


“ “ ~~ | 


HIS is the announcement of a revolutionary new-type car, 
different from anything you have ever known before. A car 
that combines the advanced engineering practice of Europe 

with new and improved standards of American performance. 

A car that will travel 55 miles an hour in perfect comfort. | 

That will pickup in 13 seconds from 5 to 30 miles an hour. | 

A car that will go 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline... 1,000 | 
miles on a gallon of oil. 

This new-type car is a challenge to all former engineering 
practice. It casts aside every old tradition. And marks the most 
important light car engineering improvement in America during | 
the last 16 years. 

»\ “ “ 


This new car has a low, European-type body. With height 
and length in true symmetrical proportion. | 

It is 5 feet 8 inches high...not as tall as the average man. Yet 
it provides more room and comfort than you’ve ever found in 
any automobile of this class before. 

It has a high-torque, 31 horsepower motor of small bore and 
long stroke—the same engineering principle used in the fastest 
racing cars of America and Europe. 


fore enjoyed. Measured tests show 
that it will stop in 51 feet from a 
speed of 40 miles an hour. 

Its center of gravity is extremely 
low, with ample road clearance... 
thus giving a new and greater sense 
of security in a light car. 


Two Engineering 


Ideals Combined 


The Overland Whippet repre- 
sents a combination of the most advanced European and Ameri- 
can engineering thought. 

It is a complete new car... designed and built as a unit... not an 
old-fashioned reconstructed chassis. 

For over three years, Willys-Overland engineers in Europe and 
America have been developing it. Over 360,000 miles of road 
tests proved the practical advantages of this car before it was re- 
leased for -production. 

Here’s a car that will do 55 
miles an hour in the hands of the 


11-inch 4-wheel brakes stop this car in 51 feet from 


Low gravity center gives greater safety and lower i 


speed of 40 miles an hour 


It turns in a 34-foot circle. . . that’s less than the width of an 
average city street. You can park in 14 feet.. .which is much 
less than the space required for the ordinary car. 

4-wheel brakes are an integral part of this new car’s chassis 
design . . . a luxury which light car owners have not hereto- 


average owner... with all the re- 
serve power that this implies. 
You can drive this car as fast 
as you like with the utmost ease 
of control...for no light car ever 
hugged the road like this before. 
In trafic it gets away with 
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because height and length are in true artistic proportion. 

In the Overland Whippet you have the feeling of riding closer 
to the ground. . . with the resultant sense of solidity and ab- 
sence of that sidesway so noticeable in the conventional type 
of car. 

Due to its unique body and dash construction there is actually 
more head room and leg room than in any other car of this 
price class. 

All seats are placed in a naturally restful position so that you 
have complete relaxation as you ride. No more sitting bolt-up- 
right. . . you ride 7» this car, not on it. 


Hitherto unheard-of economy 


Here at last is an automobile that will run 30 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline . . . well over 1,000 miles on a gallon of oil. . . with 
extraordinary mileage on tires. . . and the smallest tax rating of 
any car in America today. 

Imagine if you can what this 
saving will mean to the average 
owner in a single year. 

It cuts present operating costs 
justaboutin half. Doubles the value 
of every dollar you spend for upkeep. 

Exhaustive tests so far indicate 
that the average year’s operating 
cost of the Overland Whippet 
should save you from $75 to $150 
in gas, oil, tires and upkeep. 

Money that goes back into your 
pocket. Money you must add to 
the list price of any less economi- 
cal car you consider. 

Based on these figures, it is easy 


Millions welcomed it—thousands bought tt. At the first formal show- 
ing of the Whippet in New York and Chicago crowds thronged the 
streets and showrooms to see this amazing new-type car 


The engine of the Overland Whippet actually develops more 
horsepower per cubic inch of piston displacement, and pound of 
car weight than any other light 
4-cylinder engine. 

It has an 80-lb. torque... 
this means greater pulling power 

. the ability to master hills 
without shifting gears. 

The position of the steering 
wheel is adjustable to fit the re- 
quirementsof the individual driver. 

The worm and gear irrevers- 
ible steering mechanism is typical 
of this car’s quality and is espe- 
cially designed for the full balloon 
tires and 4-wheel brakes. 


Timken bearings are usedthroughoutthe front and rear 
axles. The rear axle housing is banjo-type pressed steel. 

All 4-wheel brakes are 11” in diameter, of the me- 
chanical internal type. They provide 192 square inches 
of braking surface—far more per pound of car weight 
than any other American light car built today. Each is 
completely encased, thus not susceptible to weather 
conditions. 

The engineers who designed this car . . . and the 
men who built it. . . have worked without restrictions. 

Nothing has been spared that would improve its en- 
gineering or its quality. 

When you buy the Overland Whippet do not expect 
to trade it in during its first or second year. 
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to see how standards of value 
must change in the next 30 days. 

With this new factor of eco- 
v0] nomical operation, list prices do 
not mean the same today. 


Because of its easy handling in 
traffic, the Whippet will strongly 
appeal to American Women. It 
will turn in a 34-foot circle— 
park in 14 feet—which is much 
less than the space required for 


Instead, it has been honestly built to give years and 
years of satisfactory service . . . to deliver thrilling 
trouble-free performance for thousands and thousands 
of miles. 


| pet frankly 
Continental 
msine yourself 

... graceful 


$.e Overland 
Cul, That’s 


Resale values of less modern and 
less efiicientcarsare bound tosufter. 


New Standards of Mechanical Design 


The new principles. . . the new ideas. . . the new standards of 
design in the Overland Whippet are bound to change your whole 
idea of light car mechanical 
features. Its high-torque motor of 
3%" bore by 436” stroke is by far 
the most efficient light car engine 
made in America. 

Because of this greater efh- 
ciency, the motor of the Over- 
land Whippet costs more to build, 
yet less to maintain than any other 
light car engine built today. 


the ordinary car 


You can compare the Overland Whippet with all 

other American light cars on the basis of price alone. 

But from the standpoint of engineering, performance, 

comfort and quality, it has established an entirely new criterion 
by which all other light cars must be judged. 


See this new-type car 


You have never seen a car like this before. See it today. 

To millions of American Women it will bring an entirely new 
pride of ownership—a new delight in its comfort and refinements. 

And to men everywhere it will give a wholly new conception 
of light car performance. 

With the introduction of the Overland Whippet, it is not sound 
judgmenttodaytoconsiderthe purchase of alessmodernautomobile. 

In fairness to yourself, see this car. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Can. Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England. 
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S amatter of fact, it isn’t 
really new to thousands 
of men. Tobacconists, every- 
where,report an overwhelm- 
ing trend toward this com- 
mon-sense way to get the 
most out of smoking enjoy- 
ment. 


It is quite noticeable that a 
vast number of men are vary- 
ing their daily smoking.They 
are remaining true to for- 
mer smoking customs. There 
are many times during the 
day when a puff or so will or 
must suffice. But when the 
smoke appetite begins to 
pall—when there is more 
leisure for real enjoyment— 
they are changing to the fra- 


grant, mellow, full-bodied. 


satisfaction of a fine cigar. 


Nothing is more typical of 
this trend than the popular- 
ity and enormous sales of the 
Robt Burns Panatela. And 
what could be more natural? 
It is so mild, so cool, so free- 
smoking, that it does not 


pp 0 


Probably you have adopted 
this new custom, yourself! 


form too radical a change 
from old tastes; it refutes 
the idea that all cigars are 
heavy and oily; and the 
graceful Panatela shape fits 
so comfortably in your 
mouth that, really, the only 
change is the mellow con- 
tentment that only full 
Havana filler makes possible. 


And like all Robt Burns 
cigars, Panatelas are full 
Havana filler from tip to tip 
(ask any true judge of fine 
cigars what that means); 
made of tobacco from the 
sweetest-tasting Cubancrop 
since 1915. 


The next time you buy a 
package of your present fa- 
vorite puffs, invest an extra 
dime in a Robt Burns Pana- 
tela. Or, for a real test, ask 
for five in the foil-protected, 
pocket-fitting pack. You 
will then learn how millions 
of men, by varying their 
smoking customs, have at 
last found the utmost in real 
smoking enjoyment. 
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| (Continued from Page 74) 

ly act as custodian until the loser 
ned or claimed his property. It is 
ble—and even conceivably possible a 
might hold—that the bonds under 
sion were laid down back of the chim- 
yy some customer of the blacksmith 
}) orgot what he had done with them and 
2 in the eyes of the law, being mislaid 
(,ot lost, belonged to the proprietor un- 
“rally claimed by the owner.” 

“ guess that fixes it for me, all right!’’ 
«Sam. ‘‘I was the blacksmith.” 

ut you weren’t blacksmith in 1913, 
the bonds was put there,’’ replied 
ery Bill. 

[ow can you prove they was put there 
13?” countered the deputy. 

That I say is,’ interjected Ma Best, 
1; whoever thinks some feller left those 
13 there in a tin can while he was gettin’ 
orse shod is a darn fool!” 

‘ood for Ma!”’ yelled several of those 
ent, and in another moment the local 
a wyers were all arguing hammer and 
over the validity of the respective 
s of Gookin, Bellows and Mason— 
1 was precisely what Mr. Tutt in- 
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IVAS about half-past six o’clock, and 
{: Crandall family, including Mr. Tutt, 
iad dropped in to meet Carrie and the 
i’en, were still at the supper table, when 
ef Higgins entered. 

“4-h!”’ he said, laying his finger on his 
s “Mason’s out there with a writ of 
pin, and if he finds Len he’s going. to 
it. If you want to beat it af 

Te have nothing to be afraid of, 
pif, Ask him in,” said Mr. Tutt. 

“hat man in my house!”’ cried Carrie 
giall. ‘‘Never!”’ 

ou forget it is his house,’”’- answered 
e wyer. 

ll the same, he shan’t come in here!”’ 
aeclared defiantly. 

“hen suppose Len and I talk to him 
ile.” 

. Tutt followed the sheriff out to 
«: the squire was sitting in the latter’s 


ood evening, Mr. Mason,’ he said 
“intl; enough. “Is there anything I 
o fis you?” 
“struct your client to turn over those 
ni. I am the owner of the land where 
were found, and I have bought in 
ever interest other parties may have 
jad to have.” 
“uick work, squire!’”” Mr. Tutt threw 
e vincing note of admiration into his 
: “You are certainly Johnny on the 
J But don’t you think Crandall has a 
e|7 good case?”’ 
jase nothin’!’”’ answered Mason con- 
s\adingly. “There may be some freak 
Cons lying around that might seem—if 
e ets were different—to give him some 
I , but the law in this state is absolutely 
ay Burdick versus Chesebrough in 
jypellate Division, Page 532, that per- 
n| property found buried in the earth 
zs to the owner of the soil. And out- 
ef New York, the leading decision is 
T son versus Ray in 44 Oregon, Page 
dhe the same effect—that recent gold- 
4z case, you know.” 
'/88, I’ve read it,”’ admitted Mr. Tutt. 
0 say nothing of the long line of de- 
isin the mislaid-property cases. These 
m had either become a part of the soil 
the two cases I spoke of or are mis- 
rty.”” 
e that you have made a thorough 
lation of the authorities,” Mr. Tutt 
ented him. “But you must admit 
famous case of Weeks versus 
in the one hundred and fourth 
port, and of Durfee versus Jones, 
enth of Rhode Island, rather look 
ection. 
it that if it were not for the two 
have just recalled to my atten- 
ould have thought that Weeks 
kett settled the matter. In that 
laintiff dug up a tin can full of 
ms and the court said that the owner 
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of the soil had no claim to it whatever 
against the finder; and that the reason of 
the rule giving the finder of lost property 
the right to retain it against all persons 
except the true owner applied with equal 
force and reason to money found hidden or 
secreted in the earth as to money found 
on the surface—in a word, that there was 
no distinction between treasure-trove and 
lost property. 

“So in Durfee versus Jones, where A 
bought an old safe at auction and offered it 
to B for sale and left it on his property, 
and B refused to buy it, but, before A could 
take it away, found a package of bank notes 
which had fallen down a hole in the lining, 
the court said that B was entitled to the 
money as against A, the owner of the safe, 
that the notes had never been in the cus- 
tody of A or within the protection of his 
house before they were found, as they 
would have been if they had intentionally 
been deposited there by the true owner; 
and that it is not essential to the character 
of treasure-trove that the thing shall have 
been hidden in the ground, it being suffi- 
cient if it be found concealed in other ar- 
ticles, such as bureaus, machinery, and so 
forth. The owner of the soil acquires no 
title thereto by virtue of his ownership of 
the land. Later Oregon cases are to the 
same effect. Yes, we’ve got some 
law on our side, squire.”’ 

“Both isolated. cases, in unimportant 
jurisdictions,” declared thesquire. ‘“‘Still’’— 
and he leaned confidentially toward Mr. 
Tutt’s left ear—‘“‘I don’t want to be too 
hard on the boy. It’s only natural that he 
should feel he has some sort of a claim; 
and after having had to foreclose on his 
farm, I’m inclined to be generous with him. 
Of course I’m taking a terrible risk that 
the owner of the bonds will turn up and 
claim them, but I tell you what I’ll do. I'll 
give Crandall a quarter interest in the 
bonds—that’s about two thousand dol- 
lars—and trade him back the farm for it.”’ 

“But you foreclosed on it for twelve 
hundred!” cried Crandall indignantly. 

“That has nothing to do with it. The 
fair market yalue of the place is nigh onto 
three thousand. I just had the luck to get 
it for twelve hundred. Anyhow, my price 
is only two thousand and I’ll exchange for 
your interest in the bonds as finder. What 
do you say?” 

“T call it an outrage!” called out Mrs. 
Crandall from the threshold. ‘‘Mr. Tutt 
said we had a good case. I don’t see 
why At 

“Hold on, Carrie!’’ admonished Len. 
“Mr. Tutt seems to feel now that Mason 
has the law on us.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid he has a little the best of it,”’ 
conceded Mr. Tutt. “At first I thought 
your position was impregnable, but the 
squire has brought some other decisions to 
my attention which I had overlooked, and 
makes compromise seem desirable. On the 
whole, I advise you to accept his offer.” 

“Then come over to my office and we'll 
sign the papers,”’ said the squire. ‘‘There’s 
no use dawdling once we’ve come to terms.”’ 

An hour later Mr. Tutt and Len emerged 
from the squire’s office with a quitclaim 
deed over Mason’s signature to the Cran- 
dall farm, and leaving behind them an as- 
signment of whatever interest Len might 
have acquired in certain bonds of the 
Beech Creek and Mohawk Valley Railroad 
Co. as the finder thereof. 

“Now, Len,’ was the old man’s parting 
admonition to his bewildered client, ‘‘I’ve 
ordered the sheriff to be at your house at 
seven o’clock tomorrow morning to take 
you over to Felchville. Pick up the county 
clerk on your way to the courthouse—drag 
him out of bed and kidnap him, if neces- 
sary—take him along with you and record 
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that deed as soon as the office opens at nine 
o’clock, unless you want to lose your farm. 
And then go home and get in your hay. 
And,” he added half to himself, ‘‘don’t 
think too hardly of Old Man Tutt. Good 
night.’ 

Two transactions were promptly exe- 
cuted as the clock struck nine the following 
morning. Squire Mason appeared at the 
Pottsville National Bank, presented his 
assignment from Crandall and received 
immediate delivery of the bonds; while 
Len, seventeen miles away at Felchville, 
simultaneously recorded his deed to the 
ancestral farm. 

VI 

ND so Len Crandall, on the advice of 
that foolish old lawyer, Ephraim Tutt, 
sold his birthright to Squire Mason for a 
mess of pottage and went back to the home 
of his ancestors and got in his hay; and 
Carrie and the three children did not go 
to the poor farm, or even on that visit to 
the house of Sheriff Higgins, as the latter 
had proposed. On the contrary, save for 
an occasional furtive thought that possibly 
the squire had put something over on Old 
Man Tutt, everything seemed to be going 
well for Len, since his new friend had offered 
to lend him the money to build his filling 
station and—also upon the lawyer’s sug- 
gestion—the Brotherhood of Abyssinian 
Mysteries had elected him a regular mem- 
ber. It was on the occasion of his being 
raised to the elevated status of a Sacred 
Camel of King Menelek that the unseemly 
incident occurred that put the final kibosh 
upon the reputation of Squire Mason, who 
had never succeeded in passing the sacred 
portals of the P. of H. Hall as a dromedary. 

“Wherefore now I, as Grand Past Master 
and Supreme High and Exalted Patriarch,” 
intoned Mr. Tutt, arrayed in chapeau, 
epaulets, stomacher, greaves and apron, and 
tapping the kneeling Len gently upon the 
cranium with his mace—‘‘ Wherefore now 
do I—um—where’s that confounded ritual, 
Mose?—Now do I—um—um—now hereby 
declare you to be a duly elected and in- 
stalled brother of the Purple Mountains of 
Abyssinia and one of the Herd of Sacred 
Camels of our Beloved King Menelek, 
and—um—entitled to all the privileges 
appertaining thereto, including that of 
paying two dollars per annum to Grand 
Exalted and Supreme Keeper of Wampum 
Meachem. Rise, oh, Sacred Camel, my 
brother!” 

It was just then that the terrible thing 
happened. The lodge door burst violently 
open and in the aperture appeared the 
flushed face of Squire Hezekiah Mason, 
struggling with Grand Supreme and Ex- 
alted Master of Arms Gookin. 

“T don’t give a damn what you're do- 
ing!”’ he yelled. ‘All this flapdoodle’s 
nothin’ to me! I want my money—two 
thousand dollars that Crandall and Old 
Man Tutt swindled me out of! I see you, 
spite of all those falderals!’”’ He wriggled 
from the clinch of the Grand Supreme and 
Exalted Master of Arms and sprang into 
the hall, while the assembled Camels gaped 
in horror at his sacrilege. ‘“‘Those bonds 
weren’t worth a cent! You knew it all the 
time! But I’ll have the law on ye! I’ve 
got a writ here in my pocket to serve on 
Len Crandall, Camel or no Camel! I call 
on you, Mose Higgins, as sheriff of Somer- 
set County ” Mr. Tutt raised his 
mace. “‘I command you,” he cried, and his 
wrinkled face wore a look of outraged dig- 
nity that would have done credit to a 
Richelieu—‘“‘in the name of King Menelek 
and the Brotherhood of Abyssinian Mys- 
teries, I command you to be silent and to 
leave these sacred precincts.” 

“Not till I’ve served my papers!’’ roared 
Mason. 
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“Or in default thereof to receive the just 
treatment accorded by good and true 
Camels to all trespassers, crooks, knaves and 
rascals, whenever we can find ’em!”’ 

“Out with him, boys!’”’ shouted Mose 
Higgins, purely in his individual capacity 
and not as sheriff. ‘‘Let him have it!” 

And unanimously the meeting automati- 
cally resolved itself into a flying wedge 
composed of Sacred Camels, with Len 
Crandall at its apex, which hurled itself at 
the unfortunate object of Mr. Tutt’s 
anathema and drove him through the open 
door and lifted him bodily down the stairs. 

Above, in the deserted lodge room, Mr. 
Tutt having shed his regalia, lit a stogy and 
seated himself comfortably upon the throne 
of Menelek, awaiting their return. ‘“‘I hope 
you weren’t too rough with him,” he said 
sweetly as they came streaming back. 

“We only took him as far as the horse 
trough,” grinned Len. 

“In honor of which event I declare this 
meeting adjourned,’ said Mr. Tutt. 
“Shake!” 

“And now, b’gosh, suppose you tell us 
what it was all about!’’ requested the 
sheriff, as the birch beer went round and 
the Camels settled themselves in their 
official stalls. ‘‘What’s hit the squire so all 
of a sudden?” 

“T think he must have heard something 
that disagreed with him,’’ answered Mr. 
Tutt. “The fact is that the bonds Len 
found in that tin can behind the smithy 
chimney were valueless; they had been 
canceled and five others issued in their 
stead to the owner—the National Hide and 
Leather Bank of Utica. When bonds are 
lost or stolen a railroad or other company 
will, upon the owner’s application, affidavit 
of loss and the filing of a proper bond, issue 
new bonds in their place. Of course, if the 
original securities pass into the hands of a 
bona-fide purchaser for value, the company 
must honor them, in which case it will call 
upon the first owner to indemnify it under 
the bond; but in this case Squire Mason 
was not a bona-fide purchaser for value. He 
was a mere speculator in what were in fact 
stolen securities, for these five Beech Creek 
and Mohawk bonds disappeared from the 
vaults of the bank in 1913 at the same time 
that their defaulting cashier skipped for 
Europe just before the war.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us our claims were 
no good?” inquired Toggery Bill plain- 
tively. 

“And how did you find out so quick that 
the bonds had been canceled?’”’ added Sam 
Bellows. 

Mr. Tutt handed out a fistful of stogies. 
“T’m sorry you were disappointed, Bill. 
But I had no choice. As to the rest, the 
whole thing was simple enough. Of course, 
if the bonds had been good I would never 
have let Len part with them; but when I 
discovered that they were not, I saw a 
chance to play on Mason’s avarice by letting 
him think that I was uncertain of the law 
and that he could take advantage of that 
fact to buy Len out for little or nothing. 
This I did by my talk in Colson’s Grocery, 
which I took pains to see was promptly re- 
ported to him. He was so eager to drive 
his bargain that for the time being he either 
overlooked or was willing to take a chance 
on the question of the bonds’ validity. 
Meanwhile I had telephoned their serial 
numbers to Albany and found out that they 
had been canceled and new ones issued on 
proof of loss. 

“Mason did not have the serial numbers, 
since the bank would not let him see the 
bonds, and there was no way—unless he 
replevined them—for him to find out what’ 
they were. He could have done that next 
day, but he was afraid Len and I might 
change our minds. So I let him think mea 
ninny and that he was taking a sharp ad- 
vantage of my inexperienced client. Do 
the Sacred Camels absolve me?” 


“We do! Bet your life!’”’ came the 
chorus. 
“Anyhow,” mused Cy Pennypacker, 


“T’m glad I didn’t take no stock in that 
treasure corporation. I always said findings 
was keepings.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


landed back in New York his first visit, of 
course, was to Rector’s to greet his old 
friends. It was just the shank of the 
evening when Wilson arrived, and I greeted 
him warmly. The place was crowded with 
the beauty and chivalry of New York. 
He stood at the entrance, surveying the 
crowded room, his gaze flitting from couple 
to couple. 

Then he said, ‘‘ The same old faces. 
they’re paired off differently.” 

But to return to Stanford White. He 
was a great first-nighter, and on that 
Wednesday evening had enjoyed his first 
show since his return from France. He was 
dressed immaculately, as usual, and was 
alone, which was unusual. I instructed the 
head waiter to place Mr. White at a small 
single table facing the door. Somehow the 
only thing I remember very distinctly 
about his evening dress was that he was 
wearing patent-leather shoes. So was J and 
so were all the waiters. 

A young man entered hurriedly. He also 
was wearing patent-leather shoes. He gazed 
around in a wild manner that was notice- 
able. I assisted him with his light spring 
overcoat and caused the tails of his evening 
dress coat to catch on an object in his hip 
pocket. The object was a revolver. The 
young man, ascion of a wealthy Pittsburgh 
family, looked jerkily around the room 
until his glance fell on White, who returned 
his stare in an unconcerned manner. The 
young fellow turned very pale, made a 
motion toward his hip, hesitated, and then 
turned and fled. Whatever he intended 
doing, he had lost his nerve. 

He was to regain it sufficiently in a few 
days to place that gun against White’s ear 
and pull the trigger. 

But that is tragedy, and easily forgotten 
when basking in the reflected glory of one of 
Berry Wall’s new cravats. Berry was one 
of our most insistent patrons, and rarely an 
evening passed that he didn’t drop in to 
pass the time of night—and then forget it. 
He was the best-dressed man in all America 
and Europe. I never heard of anybody dis- 
puting his title, so I imagine that the other 
great continents were his by default. His 
waistcoats, cravats and braided coats were 
the envy and despair of Fifth Avenue. I 
cannot describe the glory of his raiment, 
but I think Joseph’s brothers threw Joseph 
down the well for less provocation. Some 
idea of Berry’s grandeur in haberdashery 
may be gleaned by Marshall P. Wilder’s 
solemn statement that Berry had raglan 
shoulders in his pajamas and wore lapels on 
his underwear. 


But 


Painting the Lily 


Wilton Lackaye, one of our greatest ac- 
tors, observed Berry promenading into Rec- 
tor’s one evening and blinked at the superb 
assemblage of good taste. Berry was wear- 
ing a pearl derby, white vest, cutaway coat 
and had a flower in his buttonhole. Wilton 
stared a minute and then said, in the dry 
manner that would make the Sahara Desert 
almost a lush meadow, ‘“‘Add spats and 
stir with a cane.” Lackaye is a wit who is 
not properly appreciated in America, which 
may be due to his refusal to resort to the 
vernacular. His command of English is so 
perfect that his victims often wonder what 
the crowd is laughing about. Wilton is the 
man who, having lost one of a valuable 
pair of cuff links in his club, hung up the 
remaining link on the club bulletin board 
aver this notice: “‘Lost—The mate to this 
cuff link. Will buy or sell.”’ 

When you had Wilton Lackaye, William 
Collier, George Cohan and Rennold Wolf 
all seated in a foursome in your restaurant, 
then you were a very happy host indeed, 
because here were four of the greatest wits 
the world ever knew. Money could not 
buy a reservation in Rector’s at any time 
if a regular patron first put in a bid for the 
table. It was only recently at an Army and 
Navy Club dinner that Collier arose to 
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speak after a dreary hour’s lecture by 
admiral, followed by an equally glo 
hour’s eulogy by a general. Collier’s @ 
speech was: “Ladies or gentlemen, n 
know what they mean by the Army 
Navy forever.” 

Just a trifle longer than the fon 
speech delivered by the same Lackaye 
Tuesday-afternoon meeting of an ama 
dramatic society. They had been tryir 
snare Lackaye for years, but he dre; 
amateur theatricals. Finally, after n 
letters and many telephone calls, he 
sented to speak, provided that the me 
would not be of more than twenty or f] 
minutes’ duration. But when he act 
showed up in person the chairman oj 
society was delighted and proceede 
paint the glories of Lackaye in all thee 
of an oratorical rainbow clashing wit 
splendor of a Websterian aurora bor 
The speech went on, while the unforty 
Lackaye fidgeted in his chair. Fin 
after two hours, when the chairman 
that the subject had been well don 
both sides, he turned to Wilton and yw 
flourish said, ‘‘The guest of honor will 
give us his address.” 

The guest of honor arose and sail 
address is the Lambs Club.” And it w; 


Dan Daly’s Escargots ' 


The remarkable thing about the fai 
actors and writers of the good old nigh 
I almost wrote “‘good old days’’—was 
with few exceptions no particular 
seems to have been their favorite. Th 
they all had well-balanced appetites, 
in good health and could enjoy any 
their fancy dictated. Of course there 
exceptions, and one of these was Dan] 
who starred with Edna May in The Be 
New York. Twenty-five years ago we 
not yet arrived at that bugaboo of 
gourmet—the scientific diet. 

Just as good wine needs no bush 
figured that good food required no exp, 
tion. Therefore I do not know the am 
of vitamines concealed within the nea’ 
compact body of an adult snail. There 
be plenty and there may be few. But 
must be some, for Daly lived on snai 
two years! It must have been t 
some queer quirk of his palate, becat 
seemed normal and vigorous enough 
times. vi 

He performed on the stage during | 
two years, and did well. Yet I know 
he ate nothing but snails, because he1 
ate at all during the day and ate bul 
meal after midnight. 

That one meal was in Rector’s. He 
his own dietitian. He had been a mod 
eater and drinker for many years, unl 
suddenly went on a snail formula an¢ 
lowed it for twenty-four months. Thi 
passed quietly away, as befitting hiss 
lar diet, but not until he had accounte 
many thousand snails. Although it 
be a little late to mention it now, Mr. 
always washed the snails gently down 
two pints of champagne. 

Mr. Daly drank none but the best 
and ate none but the finest imported s) 
The domestic animal, or insect, is @ 
tling individual whose vigorous life i 
wide open spaces unfits it for table u 
the better class of hostelries. Mr. D 
snails were the escargots 4 la Burgu 
the snail of Burgundy, raised from pu 
the South of France under the 
fining of influences. It comes from thé 
tified escargot stock, for even snails 
ancestry in La Belle France. Warme 
the Riviera sunshine and fanned by 
Mediterranean breezes, it pursues the 
tenor of its way, never hurrying, ! 
getting excited. It feeds on the leaf 
Burgundian grape, from which vine i 
rived the finest of vintages. Which is 
our American snail has been driven of 
market. It requires a lifetime of tra 

(Continued on Page 82) ® : 
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MERICANS like things clean. 
A Instinctively we are quicker 
than any other nation to adopt 
refinements in sanitation — not 
only as a health-protection but 
as a “nicer” way of living. 


So it is only natural that the bet- 
ter Soda Fountains throughout 
the country installed Drxirs to 
give their patrons the utmost in 
clean and speedy Service. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
even to be a snail. Escargots 4 la Bur- 
gundy! All other snails are impostors. It 
was a splendid diet, and Mr. Daly’s demise 
proved nothing to the contrary. It may 
have been the champagne. I never tasted a 
snail myself. 

He was the only regular snail connoisseur 
we had, although some tourists and morbid 
bystanders would occasionally order a few, 
just to write home to the folks about it. I 
might add that we did everything to make 
the snails happy in their adopted home. 
Each snail was accompanied by its pedi- 
gree, and whenever possible our European 
agent forwarded its pet name to us under 
separate cover. We did everything to make 
our snails happy, even to shipping them in 
individual barrels, each barrel stuffed with 
the fresh leaves of Burgundian grapevine. 
In spite of all our efforts, our snail trade 
was limited strictly to the diner whose 
French vocabulary consisted of a doubtful 
finger pointed at an equally doubtful word 
in French. So the entire consumption of 
snails was confined to those unfortunates 
who had pointed with pride to escargots 
a la Burgundy and were compelled by the 
same pride to go through with it. 

Another and more famous eater, but for 
different reasons, was Diamond Jim Brady. 
I can affirm and testify, after looking over 
the books of that dim era, that Diamond 
Jim was the best twenty-five customers we 
had! 

You will probably recall him as the 
man who offered Hopkins—I mean the col- 
lege and not the actress—one hundred 
thousand dollars in gold if the Hopkins sur- 
geons could give him a new stomach—one 
from an elephant preferred. The Johns 
Hopkins surgeons could not perform the 
feat, but I understand that Diamond Jim 
left the hospital a magnificent sum for pro- 
longing his life several years. 


Diamond Jim’s Lighting System 


He was an odd character, and the first of 
the successful salesmen who utilized the 


| bright lights of Broadway to promote the 


sale of his commodities. His name was de- 
rived from his jewelry, and when Diamond 
Jim had all his illumination in place, he 


_ looked like an excursion steamer at twi- 


light. He had powerful diamonds in his 


| shirt front that cast beams strong enough to 


sunburn an unwary pedestrian. He had 


| diamonds in his cuffs and actually wore dia- 


mond suspender buttons, fore and aft. The 
fore may have been good taste, but the aft 
were parvenu. He wore diamonds on his 
fingers and there was a rumor that he had 
diamond bridge work. His vest buttons 


| also were precious stones, and I think that 


when remonstrated with for his excessive 
display of gems, Mr. Brady remarked, 


_ “Them as has ’em wears ’em.”’ 


' Although his business life led him among 
the bright lights, Diamond Jim never 
smoked or drank. But how he ate! He 
loved to be surrounded by handsome men 
and beautiful women at the table, and it 
was no unusual thing for us to lay covers for 


| eight or ten guests of Mr. Brady. If they 


all kept their appointments, fine! If but 
two or three were able to be present, fine! 
And if nobody showed up but Diamond 
Jim, fine! Mr. Brady proceeded gravely to 
eat the ten dinners himself. 

It is possible to obtain some idea of his 
terrific capacity by his average menu un- 
der normal conditions. When I say he 
never drank, I mean intoxicating bever- 
ages. His favorite drink was orange juice. 
I knew just what he wanted, and before he 
appeared at the table I alwdys comman- 
deered the most enormous carafe in the 
house. This was filled to the brim with 
orange juice and cracked ice. He tossed 
that off without quivering a chin. It was 
immediately replaced with a duplicate 
carafe, to be followed by a third, and possi- 
bly a fourth before the dinner was over and 
the last waiter had fainted in the arms of an 
exhausted chef. 

The next item was oysters. Mr. Brady 
was very fond of sea food. He would eat 
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two or three dozen Lynnhaven oysters, 
each measuring six inches from tip to tail, 
if an oyster has either. Wilson Mizner, 
observing Diamond Jim eating oysters, re- 
marked, “Jim likes his oysters sprinkled 
with clams.’’ Observing the same dinner 
from a near-by listening post, Mr. Mizner 
also continued his observations with “Jim 
likes his sirloin steaks smothered in veal 
cutlets.” 

After Diamond Jim had nibbled daintily 
on three dozen papa oysters, it would be an 
even bet that he would order another dozen 
or so just to relieve the monotony. Then 
would follow a dozen hard-shell crabs, 
claws and all. There was no soup, which 
discounts Mizner’s statement that Jim 
fanned the soup with his hat. 

Diamond Jim was a gentleman, even 
though he did wear his napkin around his 
neck. But this was not due to lack of 
etiquette, but rather to the conformation of 
Mr. Brady’s topography. A napkin on his 
knee would have been as inadequate as a 
doily under a bass drum. Diamond Jim’s 
stomach started at his neck and swelled out 
in majestic proportions, gaining power and 
curve as it proceeded southward. There- 
fore the only place where a napkin would 
have done him any good was around his 
neck. And there he wore it. It looked like 
a bookmark in a tome of chins. 


An Earnest Eater 


After the crabs, then would come the del- 
uge of lobsters. Lobsters were Rector’s 
specialty and I took special pride in serving 
none but the finest. Six or seven giants 
would suffice. Diamond Jim ate them like 
an expert and cracked their claws like a 
man. There was no waste except the actual 
bony structure, which was dropped grace- 
fully aside. A bus boy removed the débris 
as rapidly as it accumulated, otherwise Dia- 
mond Jim would have been in the same fix 
as the American gunboat in China. 

This is a story told me by Doctor Kav- 
eney, now a surgeon on the flagship of the 
Pacific fleet, but then an interne at Belle- 
vue. He relates that after the Civil War, 
two side-paddle gunboats, originally des- 
tined for the conflict but finished too late, 
were detailed for duty in the Orient. The 
first was anchored outside Hong-Kong for a 
year. During that year all the sailors ate 
was beef. They dined on beef broth, beef 
stew, roast beef and beef croquettes. The 
beef bones were discarded over the side. 
At the end of the year the first gunboat was 
ordered home and the second side paddler 
moved in to take her place. Kaveney 
swears that the second gunboat ran aground 
on the beef bones and was lost with all on 
board. In corroboration of his story, he 
says that to this day the reef is known as 
Beef Bone Ledge. 

Anyway, we removed all the victims of 
Jim’s dinner as fast as we could bring up 
the ambulances. Then he would order a 
steak and toy with it until it vanished. 
But steaks and chops were not his hobby. 
He loved sea food. Coffee, cakes and 
pastry would follow. Heselected his cakes 
carefully—in handfuls. When he pointed 
at a platter of French pastry he didn’t 
mean any special piece of pastry. He meant 
the platter. 

Then he would order a two-pound box of 
bonbons from the candy girl and pass them 
around among his guests. If any guest took 
a piece of the candy Diamond Jim would 
then order another two-pound box for him- 
self. In fact, so great was his love of sweets 
that he bought a controlling interest in the 
biggest of candy factories of that time. 

He tipped very liberally, because he 
loved life and wanted everybody to enjoy 
life with him. I never saw the man do an 
unkind thing during all the years I knew 
him. There is no exaggeration in the details 
of his dinner, because I served him many 
and he relished every one. He was more of 
a gourmet than a gourmand, if you can 
perceive the line of demarcation between 
the two. If there is any reader who thinks 
that I am taking a ghoulish delight in re- 
hashing the account of Diamond Jim 
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Brady’s personal habits, all I can say is t} 
I wish I could have enjoyed Rector’s euis 
as Diamond Jim did. Furthermore, hey 
aman who spent his money lavishly. A 
body could get a thousand from him in it 
days when a thousand dollars was an 
credible sum. If you don’t think it 
just hark back to the diaries of Rockef 
and Ford and read their stories of how 
saved their first thousand. Today a th 
sand is nothing. 
His friends used to remonstrate wit ; h 
and caution him against the many leec| 
who preyed on him. Even I, alt 
merely a servant seeking to ple 
patrons, took advantage of our frie 
and said, ‘“‘Mr. Brady, you shouldn’t | 
courage these people. They haven't ; 
slightest intention of paying you ba 
They are trimming you.” 
Mr. Brady said, ‘‘H’m’’—he was mun 
ing candy—‘‘what do you mean?” 
I replied, “Just what I said. They 
making a sucker out of you.” 
He answered me with the retort t 
proved the business acumen that lay 
that massive frame. His rejoinder 
thorough analysis of his entire charac 
which was a desire to be a free spender ; 
at the same time know what he was acer 
plishing with his money. He had n 
sions about the butterflies who toe 
around the gleaming torches in his 
front. He knew them far better thant 
knew him, because every night he w 
with them was not a night wasted for h 
He piled up millions while spending 
sands. e 
What he answered was: “Being as 
is fun—if you can afford it.” 
It is a classic. It is a good thing 
member. And he was right. Remer 
that remark. It applies equally well: 
collector of antique furniture, 
paintings or investors in the relative by 
of horses and the pulling power of st 
armed jockeys. It’s fun if you can affo 
I almost forgot to add that when | 
mond Jim had dinner in Rector’s it 
the usual prelude to an evening al 
theater. On the way to the show he wi 
stop his cab at a store and purchase 
other two-pound box of candy manu 
tured by the company he controlled. 1 
would be finished before the curtain 1 
and it was nothing unusual for him 
another box between acts. After thes 
he would return to Rector’s for a midi 
snack. 
* 


He was an unusual personage, but 1 
we dealt in unusual personages at Rect 
And of all the odd characters, I think t 
was not one more commanding and unu 
than my own father, the founder of | 
tor’s in Chicago and New York. Hew 
remarkable man. 

And here I have a confession to m 

In spite of the foreign atmosphere and¢ 
orate French menu, the Rector family 
intensely American. My _ grandfa 
founded the famous Frontier Hous 
Lewiston, on the Niagara River, in 1 
Here, under the sign of the griffin, W 
was to be our family trade-mark alm¢ 
century later on Broadway, he served 
French, English, American and In 
woodsmen and trappers. Then he movi 
Lockport on the Erie Canal, and it wi 
this little town that my father was bo! 
the second Rector hotel. 

When the Civil War began, me 
listed in the Ninth Heavy Artillery, 
York. His older brother was a capta 
the same company and was ki 4 
Fredericksburg. Father and grand 
called on President Lincoln in Wash 
and received his personal permissio 
have Captain Rector’s body removed: 
the Fredericksburg cemetery to New 
State. 

A few years after the war father ma 
Louise Petersen, V 


Oysters in Tin Shells 


daughter of ¥ u 
Petersen, in whose home on Tenth 5 
Lincoln breathed his last. The Y! 

(Continued on Page 85) { 
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We came in for the great balls and always 


stopped there for several days” 


—a southern belle’s recollections 
of the old Maxwell House 


ILVER haired ladies with a look of eternal 

youth in their eyes, the beauties of long 
ago. It is they who can best tell you of the 
Maxwell House and of its glories. 

For years its stately ball-room brought to- 
gether all that was loveliest and most gallant 
in old Dixie. From the great estates of Ten- 
nessee, from all parts of the South, the notable 
men and women of the time came to this fine, 
old hotel. 

“When I was a young girl, the Maxwell 
House played a part in my life that I shall 
never forget,” are the words of one southern 
lady. ““We used to drive in by carriage for 
each of the balls and stop there for several 
days. To me and to all my friends it was 
always a place full of enchantment.” 

Throughout the southern states the Max- 
well House was justly celebrated. Each of the 
beautiful; courtly balls held there, was an 
event of widespread importance. But even 
more talked of in that land of good living was 
its food and its coffee. It was its coffee which 


“Good to the 
last drop” 


brought to the old Maxwell House, in Nash- 
ville, the most enduring fame. 


How the whole nation learned 
of this coffee 
Those who once stopped there always remem- 
bered the coffee served at the Maxwell House 
—a special blend full-flavored and mellow like 


no other kind. Year after year the great folk of 
the South carried the news of it to their homes. 


In state after state those who most appre- 
ciated the best things of life took steps to se- 
cure Maxwell House Coffee for their own use. 


Today this same blend of fine coffees from 
the old South is known and served in all sec- 
tions of the country. It has pleased more 
people than any other blend ever offered for 
sale. And the same firm of coffee merchants 
who perfected it years ago still blend and 
roast it today. Maxwell House has become 
the largest selling high grade coffee in the 
United States—the first choice in a long list 
of America’s leading cities. 

The smooth richness and rare fragrance of 
this wonderful blend are now offered to you. 
Just as to the guests of the old Maxwell House 
it will bring to your family a new idea of 
how tempting a cup of coffee can actually be. 
At breakfast and dinner it will add a new 
and very real pleasure. Plan now to serve 
it tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MAxwe.i House Corres 
Topay —Amernias largest selling high grade coffee 
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Make your vacation smooth 


O in a Line Eight. Experience an 
exhilarating zest, a delightful smooth- 
ness that you have never felt before. 


Many who ought to know, say the Line 
Eight is the best motor in America today. 


Sixteen miles to the gallon is sufficient proof 
of its simplicity and economy. 


Of course, everyone today wants the all- 
JORDAN MOTOR COM 


steel body, with its broad vision, light 
weight, silence and safety. 


The Jordan moves straight ahead with 
perfect balance and away from the repair 
shop, instead of vibrating from side to side 
and yearning for the service station. 


Just drive the Jordan yourself—then ask ~ 


ten other people who drive them. 


XN 
Ney. Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Over the mountain rim—under the 
broad eaves of the sky—swelling 
streams—a shimmer of sunlight— 
dancing shadows—a summer day 
undreamed of —that’s real vacation. 


r 
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ple came to New York, where father be- 
ine a conductor on the Second Avenue 
face line, running through the famous 
jwery. 

\\ few years later he was in charge of 
first Pullman hotel dining car that 
‘rran across the continent. A man who 
/Jd step from horse cars to Pullmans 
Jald naturally have no timidity about 
/ning up a dining room in Chicago. 
ich was just what father did, in the 
Jement on the southeast corner of Clark 
{ Monroe streets, where the Rector 
i Iding stands today. 

He decided to specialize in sea food, and 
jient Chicagoans remember him as the 
a who parlayed a fifteen-cent oyster 
jwintoa million dollars. At that time all 
| and oysters, traveling west to see 
erica first, were controlled by the Booth 
iheries. Father determined to make an 
/eriment, as he was tired of getting his 
ters in hermetically sealed cans. No 
) cagoan had ever seen an oyster reposing 
tate on its own mother-of-pearl throne. 
/we arranged for the first barrel of oys- 
(; ever to be shipped West in their own 
lls. 

‘he experiment was a success. We tried 
trith the Rockaway oyster, and I still re- 
fnber the day they arrived and we 


A trial oyster was quickly 
ined and proved to be in full command 
ts faculties after thirty hours’ journey. 
» barrel lasted about ten minutes. 

teorge Ade, Sam Bernard and Elbert 
Jobard were among the vanguard of 
fil Chicagoans who rushed into Rector’s 
1 defeated the invading bivalve. After 
It, any oyster entering Chicago did so 
er its own cover. We next showed the 
wed citizens of Illinois their first live 


} 


¢ster, and then topped that with the first 


|| green sea turtle from the West Indies. 
weighed three hundred pounds in its 
‘king feet. It celebrated its debut in the 
Idle West by knocking over a lamp in 
| freight depot and setting the building 
lire. The blaze didn’t reach the magnifi- 
(t proportions of the conflagration spon- 
1d by the left hind foot of Mrs. O’Leary’s 
, but it was not so bad for a turtle’s 
+ effort. 


'Tea Time at the World’s Fair 


ut that turtle had sung its terrapin 
z, for once again Chicago mustered its 
erves and attacked the maritime ex- 
itionary force. Mr. Turtle lasted about 
le days in the form of turtle chowder, 
9 and steaks. Chicago ate and talked 
ile for three days, and some disap- 
ated customers appeased their unre- 
ied affection for turtle meat by carving 
|r initials in the shell. However, enough 
ers and terrapin arrived in the next ten 
its to satisfy all. It started as a fad, but 
3 0w a necessity to Illinois health, owing 
‘he fact that the rivers of the Middle 
%t are draining the soil of iodine, and 
ne is strongly predominant in all sea 


ttin’ his tail an’ proclaimin’ that he felt 
erful good. Here come Mr. Hawk, and 
¥ Jaybird couldn’t make it to the big 
ids. So he dived into a hole that Mr. 
P kerwood had bored in that stump. But 
| hole was shaller, and nigh half of him 
*k out behind. Mr. Hawk swiped off 
het and went on. When Mr. Hawk 
N flew away, Mr. Jaybird backed out of 
hole and seen what happened to him. 
‘the south end of him was gone. He 
thisself a twitch or two and said, ‘Yah! 
! Saved my life, but I lost my tail.’ 
its, that jaybird is me. I’ve done lost 
, but I’m fixin’ to save my life.” 
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Chicagoans must have been grateful to 
the Rectors, for we obtained the privilege 
of operating the only restaurant inside the 
World’s Fair grounds in 1893. It was the 
Café Marine, and its specialties, of course, 
were the treasures gleaned from the fishing 
banks. 

Would it be betraying an old secret to 
say that the ladies visiting the Café Marine 
seemed to be very fond of afternoon tea? 
I doubt that Sir Thomas Lipton ever grew 
this tea on his plantations in the Far Fast. 
And although the teacups were beautiful 
Chinese porcelain, the contents had a 
Scotch aroma which was more thistles than 
heather. After two or three cups of this 
tea, I have seen the ladies walk away, cling- 
ing to their flimsy parasols like parachute 
jumpers to the cross bars of their trapezes. 
It may have been tea, or it may not, but 
it was in teacups. You can settle the ques- 
tion for yourself by remembering that 
kittens born in an oven are not necessarily 
biscuits. 


A Restaurant Gridiron 


It was also in the Café Marine that the 
first lady smoked the first cigarette in pub- 
lic. It created a furor among the monitors 
of late-Victorian morals, but as the lady 
happened to be Princess Eulalie, of Spain, 
the Chicago flappers of that decade im- 
mediately followed the fashion. The prin- 
cess smoked in her own home, and she 
doubtless felt at home anywhere. I do not 
remember seeing the princess dabbling at 
one of our demi-tasse teacups, but she often 
ordered soup in a very deep dish. 

The growing fame of the Chicago Rec- 
tor’s attracted every prominent man or 
woman who ever visited Chicago. We had 
also introduced vintage wines with fine 
results for us, if not for our customers. This 
brought us into contact with George Kess- 
ler. He told father that the Rectors should 
move to New York, as we had become 
known through the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising spread by our friends in the the- 
atrical profession. He had the spot on 
Broadway picked out in advance. It wasa 
building designed for a restaurant, built by 
Charles T. Barney, president of the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company, and leased to 
Jack Dunston and Thomas Healy, both of 
whom were to become well-known Boni- 
faces in later years. The deal had fallen 
through owing to some dissension. Dunston 
opened the historic Jack’s restaurant, only 
recently closed. Year after year, athletic 
victories of all kinds were celebrated in 
Jack’s. Year after year, Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton struggled for the football cham- 
pionship only to have the victorious team 
defeated on the night of victory by the 
renowned Jack’s flying wedge of waiters. 
Healy opened his own place also, only to 
succumb to the modern kitchenette and 
the keener competition of home-brewing. 

Bert Shaw, of Chicago, who organized 
the National Biscuit Company, and was 
the man who put the first custom-made 
soda cracker on the market, joined with 
Kessler in urging us to go to New York. 
We went. The New York Rector’s was 


(Continued from Page 40) 


might drop out and leave the fight to 
plungers. Without a word, Mr. French 
gathered up his money. So did Doctor 
Frazee. 

At which Crow apologized: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Mr. Longmoor and I were not seri- 
ous.”’ And he began shoving their wager 
across the table, which Longmoor pushed 
back. 

For a long while Deacon had said noth- 
ing. Now his pecuniary eyes followed that 
pile of cash which nobody seemed to want, 
and he hitched his chair a little closer to 
the table. 

‘Shall we continue?’’ Crow inquired. 

“Not now,’”? Major Fontaine shook his 
head. ‘After supper.” 
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opened on September 23, 1899. About a 
week later Manhattan Island was celebrat- 
ing Dewey’s return from Manila. We were 
told that our Chicago reputation had pre- 
ceded us, but there was no way of advertis- 
ing in those days, although we had plenty 
of notices in theatrical trade papers. 

Although the building had been erected 
by: Barney as a restaurant property, we 
had an advance expense of more than two 
hundred thousand dollars—nearly a quar- 
ter of a million dollars invested in hypo- 
thetical goodwill. We opened our doors on 
a fine day in late September, not knowing 
whether anybody was going to come in or 
not. 

While I am speaking of firsts, I may 
as well boast that the Rector front door 
was the first revolving door in New York. 
We sat back and wondered whether it 
would revolve. It did. It spun madly and 
father and I bowed and scraped our first 
welcome to our first New York patron. But 
nobody entered, although the revolving 
door continued to whirl like a mechanical 
dervish. 

We investigated and discovered that 
the delighted youth of Manhattan was 
throwing itself into the revolving door 
just for the trip. All that afternoon the 
curious crowds continued to pack the com- 
partments of Rector’s revolving door. At 
least five thousand people pivoted around 
and around in a joyful, if belated, May- 
pole dance. Some folks even went home to 
bring their relatives down to enjoy the free 
journey, while Rector pére, and Rector fils, 
dealers in marine food, gazed upon the 
queer fish trapped in their spinning aqua- 
rium. 


Another Round:-Tripper 


Twilight of the same afternoon seemed 
to have arrived a year later as a solitary 
horse cab stopped in front of our place and 
a figure in formal evening dress stepped out. 
It was a fine-looking elderly gentleman who 
alighted and dismissed the cabby with a 
tip. As the leader of our Russian symphony 
orchestra stood with baton poised to give 
the signal that was to launch the musicians 
on their career, and fifty waiters stood on 
tiptoe ready to pounce on the first patron, 
the elderly gentleman gingerly entered the 
revolving door. He took a deep breath as 
if expecting the air to give out before he 
completed the trip. We stood by, taking 
much deeper breaths, as we did not know 
whether he would prove real or whether he 
was only another excursionist. The door 
swung halfway. Would he come in or 
would he complete the round trip? He 


came in, the music struck up, and father | 


took his coat while I grabbed his hat. He 
sat down and ordered—an Italian dinner! 

We bowed him out gracefully. The music 
stopped automatically, the waiters relaxed 


and father turned to me and said, “‘I’d like | 


some spaghetti myself.” 
Then the door whirled again, but not so 
quickly as the two Rectors. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Rector. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“Then,’’ Harry Longmoor suggested ea- 
gerly, ‘‘Captain Saltoon and I might try a 
few hands.” 

“At your service.”” As a gentleman and 
a winner, Crow could not honorably de- 
cline. 

Their single combat started at the in- 
sistence of the sucker, and Jud Brill knew 
how it would finish. In a short while young 
Longmoor went to the clerk for another 
stake—from a wallet which belonged to 
his uncle in Louisville. A second trip, still 
moremoney. At his third trip Harry fetched 
the depleted wallet. 

Everybody saw that their jocular game 
was now grown serious. The sucker sat 
tight-lipped, with puckered eyes, fighting 


OY 
all 


our 
Grighewok 


HE Monroe gives 
you its distinctive combi- 
nation of Operating Simplici- 
ty, High Speed and First-Time 
Accuracy on all your figuring 
—your ledger accounts, in- 
voices, discounts, payrolls, 
averages, percentages, statis- 
tics, etc. 


All Monroe models 
provide a visible proof of 
accuracy at every step; utmost 
speed, attested by victories in 
international contests; flexi- 
bility, that permits the han- 
dling of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, or division by 
direct Operations; simplicity 
that assures accurate results 
by anyone in your office. 


The Monroe man will 
be glad to leave a machine 
with you to try out on your 
own work. Consult your 
telephone book or write: 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 


of theU.S.,Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World. 


TT 7 


‘MORE THAN 
175 MODELS 
Priced as low as 


> 
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MONROE 


HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


‘Teeth ma 


THE SATURDAY 


FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


e white 


— glorious, gleaming! 


Your gums like coral to contrast them when 
the film that clouds and endangers them is 
combated in this way 


Please accept 10-day tube to try 


HOSE dazzling clear teeth that add 

so immeasurably to one’s personality 
and natural charm are the results, ac- 
cording to authorities, of correct care. 


Millions have found them in this new 
Dull 
Gums 


way. Dental authorities urge it. 
teeth thus are largely overcome. 


are firmed and given a healthy, coral color. 
Now a test is being offered. Just mail 


the coupon. 


Film—that’s the trouble 


Dental science traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 


now 


Canadian Office and Laboratories : 


Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1. 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 


191 George St., 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look ‘off color’’ and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in it. 
And they, with tartar, cause pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 
Many methods of cleansing won't fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleans- 
ing method is failing. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


Removes that film. Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms the 
gums to a healthy coral tint. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now before you forget. 


FREE Pepsaodéent 


Mail this The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


for 10-Day Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 658, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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hard. Then Crow cleaned him on one final 
spectacular pot. 

“That’s all, captain,’ Longmoor said, 
rising steadily and trying to smile. “‘That 
ends our game—my last dollar.”’ 

“T’m sorry. We had no intention of 
playing for such high stakes. Won’t you 
let me # 

Again Crow seemed to proffer a restora- 
tion of Longmoor’s losings, which no man 
of spirit could accept. 

“T thank you very much.” The boy 
turned away, passing through the white 
and gold of the cabin, underneath the crys- 
tal chandeliers, with head erect like the 
thoroughbred that he was. 

“Most unfortunate’’—the gambler’s eyes 
followed him— ‘‘weshould never haveraised 
our limit.” 

This clever operator was past grand 
master of his craft. Before the eyes of 
twenty onlookers he had plundered a sucker 
of thirty-one hundred dollars. Yet far from 
rousing suspicion, he had only fastened 
himself more firmly in their minds as a man 
of honor; had only smoothed his path to 
the three-card game, where their biggest 
money lay. The iron was hot. He struck. 

Crow’s elbow rested on the table. He 
fumbled with the cards, seemed to be mus- 
ing over what had occurred. When he 
spoke, it was half to himself, half to his 
audience: ‘‘That proves the danger of get- 
ting in too deep before you realize it. Last 
year as I was going to New Orleans on the 
Reliance one of these slick professionals 
caught me for a thousand before I could 
bat an eye. I had to give him a bill of sale 
for twenty bales of cotton that I had on the 
boat.” 

“How was that?’’ Major Fontaine in- 
quired as other passengers pressed forward 
to listen, none more interested than the 
Deacon with his glittering eyes. 

“Another instance of wagering large 
sums without intending. That professional 
sprung a brand-new trick on me. Called it 
the one-eyed jack.”’ 

“One-eyed jack?’”’ There was always a 
sucker to ask. “‘What’s it like?” 

“T’ll show you.”’ Crow turned and took 
up the cards, saying, ‘Probably you have 
never observed that this jack, spades, and 
the jack of hearts are one-eyed. Both the 
others are full-faced.”’ At once he caught 
the suckers’ attention for a demonstration. 
“The professional held this one-eyed jack 
in his right hand—so, the deuce of dia- 
monds and seven of clubs in his left, throw- 
ing all three together on the table, face 
downward, like this. Now! Can you pick 
the one-eyed jack?” 

“Yes.’”’ Doctor Frazee proved his asser- 
tion by turning the proper card. 

Crow seemed astonished, and smiled. 
“But if I had nimble fingers, like that 
gambler’s, I don’t believe you could pick 
ee? 

“Think I could,” Judge Thornton volun- 
teered. ‘‘I have excellent eyesight.” 

“Maybe so, but the hand is quicker than 
the eye. Let me practice a little. You 
know’’—he laughed apologetically at his 
clumsiness—“‘after that fellow robbed me, 
I went home and tried to throw the cards 
as he did. But my little girl caught me 
nearly every time. . . . There! That’s 
better.” 

Again and again Crow flung the cards, 
sometimes so awkwardly that his new 
friends laughed, none louder than the mule 
drover, when Crow exclaimed, ‘Now! 
There’s a good throw!” 

“Think so, mister?”’ Jud sneered. “I 
kin pick yo’ jack. Here’s him.” His cap- 
per reached over Major Fontaine’s shoul- 
der, turning the one-eyed jack. ‘“‘I kin do 
that every clatter—for money. I’ll bet you 
I kin. I'll bet you.” 

“T’d rather not.”” Crow showed barely 
a trace of annoyance in putting Jud aside. 
But the mule drover shoved himself against 
the table and persisted, “‘I’ll bet you! 
Money talks!” 

This pair of accomplished actors pro- 
duced the desired effect—of an ignorant 
blunderer making himself offensive to a 
gentleman. Elbow to elbow, at Jud’s side, 
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stood a man from far upriver, with ye 
narrow eyes and a glint of finance in z 
He, too, was studying the trick, and sa 
certainty. 
“T’ll risk two hundred, or thereaball 
this new goat butted in. 
The crowd was getting started. jy 
would lead off with the first wager, win f) 
hundred and toll on the sheep. He w 
digging into his pockets when the Deacor 
slumbering conscience woke. A holy ard 
possessed him. His fingers pulled at Juc 
coat tail as he whispered, ‘‘Don’t he 
Don’t bet!” 
‘Lemme ’lone.”’ Jud detested all t; 
pullers, and he swept this one aside. 
Swarms of rich fish swam round th 
hook. Already the narrow-eyed suck 
was stripping money from a roll that look: 
fat enough to chokea bull. Then somebo 
jerked his coat tail. 
“These boats is full o’ gamblers,” t 
Deacon warned him. ‘You'll lose.” 
“‘Lose?’’ The narrow-eyed man had 
thought of such a calamity and hesitate 
growing cautious over the moral princip 
Other weak bystanders showed their int 
est in the game, so the Deacon slipp 
around the edges of the crowd, snatching 
all the coat tails, as a chime ringer jerks ] 
rope. ‘ 
Although Crow seemed unconscious 
these maneuvers, he knew to a nicety wh 
was queering his game. Business couldn 
be transacted on this boat until Mr. Ta 
puller had been silenced. No ruffling br 
betrayed his wrath as Crow arose and } 
marked, “The stars are wonderful up 
the river at this season.’’ Then he stroll 
outside. 
A clear dark night. The wheels splash 
Unseen waters rippled. From midstrea’ 
Crow could scarcely discern a blacker li 
of shore. Above him twin columns of smo 
puffed upward, to merge in a tumbli 
cloud behind. A trail of frothy wai 
spread fanwise in their wake. Preseni 
Crow glimpsed the Deacon and approach 
with a most disarming smile. 
“I’m sorry, brother, that you broke 
my fun a while ago. I tried to tip yout 
wink.” 
“Tip me the wink?”’ The Deacon st’; 
ened like a suspicious virgin. 
“Certainly. You were the only man w 
caught on, and I wanted your help to cat 
Doctor Frazee—for a joke.” 2 
“Joke? Ah, I see.” S| 
“Of course,’’ Crow confided, ‘‘I rec: 
nized in you the leading spirit of this bo} 
Wherever you go, other men will folloy 
This simple tribute mollified the Deac 
who opened his mouth and gulped down 
that Crow was saying. ‘‘That’s why I tr’ 
to tip you off—for you to bet me five hi- 
dred and win it.” 
“Me? Win five hundred?” a 
“T’ll get it back. When Doctor Fra: 
sees you win, a man of your standing al 
character, he’d bet and lose. Wouldn't tl 
be a good joke on him?” 
“But the five hundred?” 
“You'll keep that for a souvenir.” 
“Ah, Isee. Perhaps I was in error,” 
Deacon confessed. “‘What do you want 
to do?” 
The service was quite uncomplicated: 
Crow explained it—merely that the Dea« 
should wager five hundred dollars, tu 
over the card at his left and win, then en// 
a laugh on Doctor Frazee. 


wy 
i 
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Five hundred dollars tickled the Deaco' 
sense of humor in five hundred differt 
places. He fidgeted on the guards, squi’ 
ing through a glass door, until Crow sett! 
himself at the same table, chatting w! 
Doctor Frazee and other guileless perso 
The situation seemed propitious when *: 
Deacon strolled into the cabin, sanctimor 
ously innocent. Then that meddleso} 
mule drover got ahead of him. Alrea/ 
Jud stood towering above Crow and bai 
ered him to bet—which annoyed # 
Deacon’s accomplice. a} 

“All right,’’ Crow agreed, “‘if you ins 
I’ll make just one wager—five hundred ¢- 
lars.”’ (Continued on Page 88) 
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PawiREo ARE TIMES WHEN ONLY: A MARMON.. WLLL» DO 


cA WET, slippery uphill curve in an unknown land.... spring construction. . . . poise as fine as that of the most evenly keeled 

‘pulse to hurry but caution warning you to ease up on the foot yacht. . . .a smoothly-fed torrent of never-failing power. . . . these are 

nttle and feel your way. Under these circumstances the owner of a _ things that have earned for Marmon the reputation of being the sweetest 

mon makes his own ground rules... . He knows he can trust tothe —_ road car on earth and given every Marmon owner his priceless road 

Mice of his car and maintain the same cheerful clip .... inimitable confidence . . . . Truly, there are times when only a Marmon will do! 
Cars sold, if desired, on convenient credit plan . Twelve distinct models to choose from 
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FULTON 


PRODUCTS 


No. 00, For large cars......... 14.00 | 


Insure Car Comfort 
Ps 


y Signal 
of Safety 


On winding mountain 
trails—on any cross 
country driving—the 
Fulton Aermore is the 
horn of Safety. Requests, 


commands, at the driver's 
will. Distinctive tone— 

courteous, far reaching— 
opens the road. Ask your 
dealer or write us mentioning 
make and model of your car. 


Sizes and Prices 


Ford! Special.05 fer. ss 5/5 deereva $ 7.00 
No. 1, Forsmallcars........ 10.00 


No. 000, Extra deep tone, Motor 
SWE USERCIANS rye lata a0 ace acaeeenee 


FULTON Accelerator 


Pedal for All Cars 


Makes any accelerator smooth, 
easy. Fine looking. Nickeled 
frame. Big rubber covered ped- 
al—keeps motor heat from 
reaching foot. Fitsanycar. Eas- 
ily installed—no alteration $ 
of present accelerator. Price 1/ 


FULTON 
Perfection 
Pedal Pads 


for All Cars 
$1.00 Per Set 


Cushion the pedals of your car with soft, live 
rubber. Increase driving comfort. Illustration 
here shows Perfection Pedal Pad Type 7 for 
Buick, Chrysler, Chevrolet, Dodge, Oldsmobile, 
Packard, Pontiac and Studebaker. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us mentioning make and 


model of your car. 
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Patented 


Ford Owners 


Fulton Perfection 


Pedal Pads 
For Clutch, Reverse and 
Brake Pedals. Soft live 
rubber. Nickeled frames. 
Make driving more com- 
fortable. Prevent feet 
sep in wet weather. 

ype 26 per set 
3 $1 


Combination 


Fulton Accelerator 


Big hinged pedal with 
thick rubber pad. Nick- 
eled frames. Safe—in- 
stalled five inches away 
from brake pedal. It fits 
all model Fords. Com- 
plete outfit—ready $ 
TtOinStH ee saste osc 1 


$2 buys Accelerator and Pedal Pad 
Equipment, complete as illustrated. 


The FULTON Company 


732-75th Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“Five hundred?” The ejaculation burst 
from Jud, and bystanders chuckled at the 
planter’s stratagem to get rid of him. 
“Jerusalem, mister! Ain’t you climbin’ 
powerful steep?” 

“T’ll take that bet! I’ll take that bet!” 
The Deacon struggled to squirm in between 
Jud and the table. 

Jud refused to be bluffed, saying, “ Mis- 
ter, that’s a heap o’ money, yit I got my 
horns bored to call you.’’ And he counted 
out the stake, while ice water dappled the 
Deacon’s brow. 

“You understand, my friend’’—again 
Crow attempted to scare him off—‘“I have 
two chances to your one?” 

“You ain’t got nary chance, not ef I 
keeps both eyes on that one-eyed jack. 
Fling them pasteboards!” 

It made the Deacon sick. He clutched 
his roll and sweated. Crow bungled the 
trick. Nervous fingers ranged his cards, 
face downwards, three in a row, and Jud 
inquired, “‘ Ready, mister?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

Breath refused to come as the Deacon 
saw Jud’s unhesitating hand swoop down 
and turn the jack of spades. 

“Thar he!’’ the drover hollered, and 
raked in five hundred, which by rights be- 
longed to the Deacon. 

“You can’t do that again!”’ Crow’s 


| voice rose angrily. ‘‘I’ll bet you another 


five!” 

“Not me.”’ Jud drew back. “I’ve got 
mine.” 

Then the drover nudged the Deacon’s 
elbow and whispered, “Anybody kin pick 
that jack. Sh! Look! I bent his corner.” 

Deacon did look, and saw. The one-eyed 
jack lay face upward. Its corner was bent, 
almost imperceptibly. Nochancetomiss it. 

“T’ll bet you another five.”” Again Crow 
addressed the drover, apparently forgetting 
a certain conspiracy on the guards until the 
Deacon reminded him. 

“T’ll bet.” 

“Oh! You? Very well.” 

The Deacon feared that somebody else 
might notice the twinkle in Crow’s eye 


| when they sprung their little joke. 


Both men put up, a cool thousand, no 
colder than the Deacon’s fingers. He 
didn’t need to watch the cards when Crow 
threw them on the table. His winning jack 
would be at the left, with a corner bent. 

Monte affords quick action. Things hap- 
pen right now. The cards fell. Twenty 
men leaned forward to see. There were 
three cards. The Deacon saw only one, at 
the left—a crumpled corner. He could 
barely wait until Crow marshaled them in 
a row and announced, ‘‘Now! Pick the 
one-eyed baby!” 

“Here it is!’”” The Deacon promptly 
turned—not the jack of spades. The left- 
hand card, with bent corner, showed up as 
the seven of clubs! 

With bulging eyes the Deacon stared at 
the seven, stared again and again. 

“That’s not the jack!”’ he exclaimed. 

“No,” politely Crow agreed with him, 
and to the Deacon’s amazement gathered 
up the thousand dollars. 

“But—but ” the Deacon protested. 

“ ViGUNLOsts Said. Crows «| cenmein: Welle 
gentlemen, it’s about time to dress for 
supper.” 

Drops of sweat hardened on the Deacon’s 
brow like sleet. He stood rigid, a frozen 
man. Glassy eyes followed Crow, who 
went strolling toward his stateroom. Then 
the Deacon began to stir, as an automaton 
that stalks without volition. 

Crow had scarcely disappeared within 
his stateroom when somebody knocked. 

““Come,”’ he invited. 

The gambler frowned at sight of the 
Deacon, trying to smile and rubbing his 
anxious hands together as hesaid, “‘ Thought 
I’d drop in to get my money.” 

“Your money?” 

“Yes, our little joke.” 

*‘Joke’s on you,’’ Crow answered with- 
out concern, as he filled his water basin. 

“On me? You don’t aim to keep my 


| money?” 
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“‘No’’—the gambler laughed—‘“‘I’m go- 
ing to spend it.” 

*“Ain’t you figgerin’ to give it back?” 

“Not one thrip!” 

The florid face went white as the Deacon 
stammered, “T’ll—I’ll—I’ll expose you!” 

“Very good.’”’ Crow whirled and laid a 
hand upon the door knob. “Call Doctor 
Frazee and Major Fontaine. Expose me. 
Say that I am a common gambler. Say 
that I agreed to let you win five hundred 
dollars—while you agreed to set a trap for 
your friends to lose.” 

Already Crow was opening the door 
when the Deacon gripped his wrist. ‘‘ Wait! 
Wait! Don’t!” 

“Wait? For what? . . . Get out of 
here!” 

The Deacon went stumbling from the 
room, and Crow nodded to himself in the 
mirror. ‘‘ Now he’ll stop pulling coat tails.”’ 

Having squelched his tail puller, the 
gambler’s toilet proceeded undisturbed 
until a second knock came upon his door, 
and Harry Longmoor entered. 

Another whine? Another squawking 
loser? Crow knew better. Longmoor had 
come for no such purpose. 

‘Captain Saltoon,’”’ the Kentuckian in- 
quired, ‘‘I lost more than I can afford, 
and ask my chance to win it back. Would 
you be generous enough to lend me three 
hundred dollars on this watch? I’ll redeem 
it when we reach New Orleans.” 

The gambler had seen that same expres- 
sion on the face of many a harried man, 
and knew that Longmoor had lost money 
which did not belong to him. All in the 
day’s work of a gambler. And Crow only 
said, “‘Let me see your watch.” 

Already he knew it to be a fine one, 
worth from six to seven hundred dollars; 
and he might well spend twenty minutes in 
winning such a handsome timepiece. So he 
made no hurry about opening its case, then 
gave a start, almost an exclamation of 
astonishment, for within he saw a woman’s 
portrait. 

“This—this lady?” he asked. 

“Oh!” The youngster reached out to 
reclaim it. ‘“‘I’ll remove the miniature, if 
you please.” 

“Beg your pardon,”’ Crow persisted gen- 
tly, “‘but I imagine that I once saw this 
lady at the Lexington races.” 

“Perhaps’—only three words, and 
Longmoor hated to say that much. “My 
mother.” 

After the Kentuckian had left him, with 
three hundred dollars and an engagement 
to play again that night, Crow stood pon- 
dering upon an identical miniature in his 
own watch case, the same young girl, evi- 
dently painted by the same hand. 

“His mother!”’ the gambler whispered. 
**Judith’s son!”’ 


Through all their years of teamwork and 
perilous adventure, Jud Brill had never 
learned to understand his partner. Fear- 
less, generous, clean as a hound’s tooth, 
Crow yet remained a mystery. He did the 
most unaccountable things. On this boat, 
for instance, folks had plenty of cash, and 
the pair laid their wires to get it. Crow 
was cheek by jowl with all the big bugs. 
Nevertheless, when the suckers finished 
supper, instead of going after Major Fon- 
taine or Doctor Frazee, Jud failed to com- 
prehend why his chief settled down to a 
single-handed session with Harry Long- 
moor. They already had his money. No 
sense in fooling with a busted man. Yet 
there sat Crow, playing head and head with 
the boy, when he might have got a game 
worth twenty thousand dollars. It didn’t 
trouble Jud to see young Longmoor win- 
ning. Whenever Crow got ready he could 
take every cent away from him on a single 
deal. 

Other travelers merely looked on, and 
left the struggle between those two, sitting 
opposite each other at a small table, while 
Jud kept thinking every minute that Crow 
would break Longmoor and hook the fatter 
fish. 

However, Crow pursued his own method. 
At the start young Longmoor laid three 


July , 


hundred dollars before him, all he y 
sessed. Crow showed near thirty-five h 
dred. Steadily the gambler’s pile dwind 
until the antagonists had about even sta} 
Of course Jud figured that Crow ] 
planned it so that each would bet his } 
cent on the last hand. 4 

Doctor Frazee was leaning forward 
his crutch beside the Kentuckian w 
their last hand came, on Crow’s deal. . 
knew that Longmoor held three jag 
while Crow had dealt himself an ace 
Cleverly, the gambler contrived it so ¢ 
their raises swelled the pot to eig] 
hundred dollars. Longmoor must sti 
Each player had approximately a thous 
before him, when Crow shoved in hi 
tire balance. 

Longmoor hesitated a moment, t 
called, his face tense and white. Now ¢ 
the draw. 

Crow was dealing, and he asked 
you want any cards?” 

“Tf you please, two.”’ 

“Two?” It seemed to astonish 
that, after such a large bet, Longmo 
not stand pat. He paused in the dea 
observe, “Luck has run against you: 
day. As neither of us has another thri 
bet, I’ll let you see my hand.” 1 

The youngster flinched impercepti 
when Crow displayed three aces wit 
pair of fours, then mastered himself. 
said, ‘‘I have only these three jacks, 
must draw.”’ 

“Face up?” Crow inquired. 

“Might as well. It’s a show-do m 
the pot.” 

Two dozen pairs of eyes fastened 
selves upon the long slender finge 
which Crow flipped the top card—a 
hearts. Then, even more slowly, ¥ 
dramatic suspense, he turned the 1 
one—the jack of spades. 

“Four jacks!”” a voice burst from 
crowd. “Beats the ace full!” 

The blond-haired boy sat dazed. 17 
pile of money belonged to him. He ec 
now restore what he had taken from 
wallet. Then, out of the stillness, Hy 
heard his antagonist say, “‘Here’s ») 
watch’’; and he passed the timepiece ac’ 
the table. 

After Longmoor had paid his debt | 
Crow had the money, the Kentuckian} 
quired, ‘‘Shall we continue to play?” 

“No,” the gambler decided, 
about quits.” 

That ended it, and Jud Brill simply e 
not comprehend. Neither could he un} 
stand why his partner whispered to Do} 
Frazee, then led the’ crippled physi 
into Crow’s own stateroom. Behind { 
closed door Crow began abruptly: 

“Doctor, you are a gentleman. Iy 
to ask a service.” 

“‘A service of me?” Frazee querie¢ 
wonderment. 

“Yes. It concerns that boy. Doet« 
am not a planter, but a professiona gi 
bler ——” 

“You? A gambler? I don’t believe 

“True. Please don’t interrupt. — 
afternoon I swindled young Lon 
then discovered a reason why I must! 
store his money. Sometimes it interf 
with my trade for the old instincts if ( 
up. Every black sheep, I suppose, el 
to some tatter of his former code. # 
way, I once knew his—knew his fan} 
He would never permit me to give bach! 
losings, so I arranged for him to win nti 
back.” 

“You—arranged that play?” 

“Quite easily, sir. After I leave } 
boat, will you impress it upon Harry | 
any gambler can rob him as I did? 
helpless. That knowledge may save | 
trouble in the future. But, doctor, It 
your honor—he must not suspect th 
ever knew his—ever knew any menib be 
his family. Good night, sir, and than 
very gratefully.” 

“Why good night? Are you not g' 
to New Orleans?” \ 
“T had intended to, but will now 
off at St. Joe during the night. Nota¥ 
of this until I am gone.’ 
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Wonderful New Breakfasts 


Which Come to Prove Food that’s “Good for You” 
Can be Supremely Delicious, too! 


You prepare them in an instant, 
and serve them to win back way- 
ward appetites when just ordinary 


deliciousness fails to attract 


ERE are four ways to add a new in- 
terest to breakfast. Try one tomorrow. 
Note how simple it is to stop the monotony 
of ordinary breakfasts, to convert that fre- 
quently colorless meal into a gay adventure. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are different from any other cereals known. 


They’re toasty, crunchy grains that taste 
like toasted nutmeats. Their food value is 
that of rich grain foods. 


They digest easily for they are steam puffed, 
and thus every food cell broken. Each en- 
ticing grain is eight times its normal size. No 


other grain food enjoys this puffing process. 
With ica a Beit es It is exclusive to Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
t t t. 
Daaaias en ie +e Puffed Rice, and makes them totally different 
yet supremely ‘‘good for you,’’ too. 3 
in form, flavor and deliciousness from any 


other cereal that comes to your table. 


Besides the important minerals and other 
essential food elements of wheat, the Puffed 


Puffed Grains with sliced bananas 
and cream, or “half-and-half” 


—try this to start mornings right. 


Wheat contains approximately 20% of bran; 


but you would never guess it, so delightfully 
is it concealed. The Puffed Rice is rich in 


carbohydrates, making a dish decidedly nutri- 
tious and delicious, both. 


For that “something different” you crave 


Blackberries, strawberries, raspberries , : 
Bone get either the wheat or the rice today. 


—any kind of fresh berries with 


Puffed Gratin ade brings added Besides the ways pictured here, there are 
goodness to the other. A summer 


breakfast treat, incomparable. many other delightful ways to serve . . .“‘food 


that’s good for you, that you eat because you 
love it.” 
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health wins again/ 


Two Out and 
the Bases Full! 


‘THE NINTH INNING and the 
score tied! The home team fansin 
the crowded stand let out a roar as 
Tony Baker went to the plate. 
With two out and the bases full, 
would his nerves ‘‘crack” under 
the strain or would he—? Then 
pandemonium broke loose—Tony 


had made another home run! 


It was the old story —health, 
stamina, nerve, made fit and kept 
fit on a balanced diet, with plenty 
of rich bottled milk, that carried 
Tony to victory. 


You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk—the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at meal- 
time and between meals, too. Milk 
bottled by your dairyman, in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles is your guarantee of full 
Look for the 
trade-mark on every bottle. 


measure, always. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES _“- MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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THE UNSPANKED THIRD 


| have speech with the old cook. Lina adored 
| him, but her cackles of delight did not ap- 


pease Mr. Raines’ hunger much. 

None of the grandchildren showed any 
haste. They merely remarked in casual 
tones ‘“‘Are we late, gran?’ and without 
waiting for an answer, sprawled their 
lengths somewhere. Jake’s blood pressure 
must have touched two hundred and fifty; 
but after a while everything was ready, and 
they went in to supper. 

Tribal gatherings like this were of fre- 
quent occurrence. Never a week passed 
without the children paying their respects 
to their mother and father two or three 
times; but it required special inducements 
and strong parental pressure to bring the 
grandchildren. 

The Raines connection totaled sixteen, 
but two of Clay’s sons and one of Jake Jr.’s 
daughters were at prep schools in the East, 
so that the tally of those who sat down at 
table was thirteen: Mr. and Mrs. Raines, 
Clay and his wife and their two girls; Jake 
3d, who seemed more at ease with his 
grandsire than anybody else present, except 
Mrs. Raines; Charlie and Ida, who had no 
children; and Mr. and Mrs. Jake Jr. with 


| their eldest daughter and boy of six. When 


it was discovered there were thirteen at the 


| board, loud protests broke out, and all the 


children except the youngest volunteered to 
eat at a separate table. In fact, they dis- 
puted hotly for the privilege. The young- 
est did not volunteer; he wanted close 
connections with the turkey. This boy bore 
the name of Claude, after his maternal 
grandfather. 

Well, Jake 3d finally settled matters by 
forcibly taking possession of a side table, 
and Mr. Raines started in to carve the 
turkey. It was his custom to serve the men 
first, then the women, and work down 
through the others according to age. But 
in about a minute Claude began to pout 
and whimper and at last he let out a howl. 

“Help Claude, dad,” said Mrs. Raines. 
‘The poor child is hungry.” 

““So’m I hungry,” retorted her husband. 
“Say, when I was his age, kids didn’t get 
helped first. They were lucky to get the 
neck.” 

Nevertheless, he cut off some breast for 
the boy. It was easy to see from the way 
he eyed him, however, that Claude pro- 
vided no solace to his grandsire’s declining 
years. 

After everybody was helped, Mr. Raines 
took no further part in the conversation; 
but once the main purpose of the gathering 
had been achieved, his face cleared, and 
when they rose from the table he settled 
down to his smoke in the living room with 
great content. The men bunched on one 
side of the room, the women on the other. 
As for the grandchildren, Jake 3d began to 
mutter vague references to a date he had 
and presently drifted away without an- 
swering his father’s query as to where he 
was going. Clay’s two girls were bound for 
a movie show, and at the sound of their es- 
corts’ siren in the street, shook off the apa- 
thy which had kept them dumb and bored 
throughout supper, and fairly sparkled as 
they ran out. 

“You be sure to get home by eleven 
o’clock, girls,’’ called their mother. 

They shouted back, “All righty. Don’t 
sit up for us though.”’ Then one laughed, 
and the other muttered something. 

Mr. Raines glanced from one to the 
other of the parents in stern surprise. That 
was a fine way to let kids run loose, wasn’t 
it? In his day —— But the supper had 
been good and he refused to spoil it. In- 
stead, he addressed his son-in-law. 

‘*Well, how’s business?’ 

Charlie shot a swift look at him, but Mr. 
Raines’ face was imperturbable. 

‘Pretty fair,” he responded. Why had 
the old fellow asked that? How much did 
he know anyhow? One could never tell 
what he might be up to. ‘Pretty fair,’’ he 
repeated. “Why?” 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Oh, nothing.’”” His next question was 
directed to Clay. ‘‘ Well, did you play golf 
today?” 


“Yes, I got out late for a little round,” 
was the uneasy answer. 

“Humph! I reckon you manage to get 
in that little round most every day, don’t 
you?” 

“But Clay needs the exercise, papa,” 
Mrs. Clay putin. “He’s getting fat.” 

“Exercise? If I want exercise, I can get 
it chopping wood.” 

“Why, everybody plays golf nowadays,” 
protested his daughter-in-law. 

“Don’t I know it? That’s just the 
trouble. Who’s going to do all the work 
that needs to be done? That’s what I want 
to know.” As nobody offered to settle that 
point, Mr. Raines changed the subject. 
“Did you close that deal for the Short- 
redge piece?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then when the Sam Hill do you aim to 
do it, hey? I want that done right now. 
Old H. H. never stood hitched in his life, 
and if he gets half a chance to think it 
over, he’ll back out.”’ 

“T’ll see him tomorrow,” Clay promised. 
His face was red, his manner apprehensive, 
Jake Jr. came to the rescue. 

“Well, dad,” he began, “ 
think of the market?” 

“Too high,” grunted Mr. Raines. 


what do you 
“cc No- 


body can tell me steers’re worth all that 


money.” 

“T meant the stock market, not cattle.” 

His father removed the cigar from his 
mouth and turned full on him. ‘ What’re 
you doing in the stock market?” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

“Nothing much. 
flyer.” 

“What in?” 

“Kite Motors.” 

“Where’d you get the money?” 

“Oh, I got it all right. Don’t worry.” 

“How much did you buy?” 

““A thousand shares,” said Jake, begin- 
ning to feel apprehensive. 

‘A thousand shares? Well, of all the —— 
Say, how could you buy a thousand shares? 
You speculating on margin?”’ 

“Of course. Everybody does it.” 

“And everybody’s a blamed fool!” cried 
the old man. ‘‘What do you know about 
the stock market anyhow? Nothing! Less 
than nothing! That a son of mine 
Why, boy, it’s just plain foolishness. Would 
you play poker with somebody away off in 
New York dealing the cards? I never 
bought a share on margin in my life.” 

“But things’ redifferent now, dad. Every- 
body 

“Human nature ain’t,’ retorted his 
father sternly. “I’ve watched it forty 
years. When the bottom’s dropped out 
and things’re cheap, not one man in a mil- 
lion will touch a share of stock with a forty- 
foot pole, but just let ’em skyrocket a stock 
and Say, it looks like the higher the 
price, the more they want it. You leave 
that speculatin’ alone, understand? You 
aren’t going to shoot any of my money 
away like that.” 

“‘Who’s shooting your money? This is 
my own.” 

“You borrowed it, didn’t you? And do 
you suppose they’d have lent you anything 
if I wasn’t back of you? Huh? You never 
earned a thousand dollars in your life, unless 
I throwed it your way.” 

This sounded like strong talk, but the 
family was accustomed to it, and presently 
the conversation drifted into other chan- 
nels, whilst old Jake brooded and smoked. 
So the bank had been lending that boy 
money to gamble with, hey? Well, he 
would see about this monkey business. 

“What did you want to scold that way 
for?’’ demanded his wife after the children 
had gone. 

“Because they need it, that’s why. 
They’d be in pretty shape, wouldn’t they, 
if I didn’t keep an eye on them?” 


I just took a little 


“But you didn’t need to get ma ad 
it. They’re good boys.” 

“That Clay’s a lazy no-account — 

“He’s nothing of the kind,” ¢ 
mother. “‘There never was a finer hi 

“That’s just the trouble with 4 
sisted Jake. ‘“‘He’sso nice he ain’t 
anything. Look at the way he 
wife of his run it over him. Why, h 
ent open his mouth.” 

“You don’t like Claire. 
trouble.” 

“Yes, I do. She’s all right, but 
bossy. That woman would try ti 
whole world if she got half a chan 
don’t Clay stand up to her?” 

“Well, he likes to have peace, ] 

“That’s just what I’ve beer 
Clay has no more will of his own 

“Well, supposing he hasn’t. 
fault is it? If he’d had a will of } 
how would you and he ——” 

“Let’s go to bed, mamma.” 

“No, I want to talk,’’ she insist 
a wonder to me Charlie ever come 
house—the way you sit and wate h 

“‘Shucks, I do nothing of the 
got nothing against Charlie.”’ 

“Well, you ought not to have. 
body except you says he is a fin 
man and ——” } q 

“You can never tell how a man’ 
out till he’s thirty,’”’ Jake rumble 
as he got up from his chair. His rl 
tism was bad tonight. 

Mrs. Raines did not pursue the 
sion. She usually got her way wit: 
band but she did not get it by nage 

During the night a norther blew 
when Mr. Raines opened the back. 
six o’clock next morning, a gust ¢ 
buffeted him, biting tothe bone. Hi 
at the thermometer hanging on thep 
five below zero. Then he put o 
coat and prowled around until signs 
in the servants’ quarters indicated t 
cook was up. They breakfasted 2 
past seven. Jake rose from the tal 
shouted from the kitchen door, “ 
the car around.” 


ing out in this weather?” proteste: 
“Why not?” 
“Well, it’s Sunday, for one t 
“‘T want to look at those cattle.’ 
“But you can go tomorrow just. 
“No,” said Jake. ‘I’m going toc 
Newt feeds ’em this kind of weath 
feeding ’em regular.” 


and he had to traverse the busine 
Nobody was out; the streets w 
canyons of brick and mortar—grea 
buildings twenty, twenty-four, | 
eight stories high; traffic lights 2 
corner. Jake chuckled as they | 
building under construction—a | 
scraper which would overtop the 
“See that building?”’ he inquired’ 
“Well, thirty years ago I used to 
my horse ina corral there. It was w 
side of town too. And the only 
signal I ever heard of,’’ he added, as 
came to a halt at a deserted cornel 
ence to the red light, “‘was V 
fellow pulled a gun. That meant 
“Well, I declare,” murmured § 
“Why, I’ve brought herds of ati 
country where these streets run a 
Say, see that hotel?” 
Of course Sam saw it. He could 
fail to do so, for it covered most of 
“Well, ol’ Gus Rutter used t 
eatin’ house where that stands. \ 
tie our horses to a hitchin’ race 
and you could buy as fine a ste’ 
man’d want for a quarter.” 
“Well, I declare,’ said Sam agai 
he had a thought. “But in them 
quarter counted more’n it does now 
it, Mr. Raines?” 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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How Many can Appreciate 


UT of each three families who give Nucoa 
a trial, probably only one fully appreci- 
ates its remarkable delicacy. 

But that one family in three appreciates it 
very greatly indeed. 

And this is the highest position in public 
esteem which a food producer could ask. The 
preference of the critical public, to the exclu- 
sion of all other foods of the same general 
class, or used for the same purposes. 

Let any woman make these two tests of 
Nucoa, and see if it is worth while for her. 

On the table, dainty little Nucoa Pats with 
bread. In the kitchen, to prepare other foods. 

Let her fastidious palate test it critically 
for delicate Flavor. 

The first pound or two will satisfy her as 
to that point. 


this New Delicacy? 


Then let her give it a more thorough trial for 
a month or more. Especially for Uniformity. 

As to Vitamin abundance and Nutrition — 
these are both unusually rich and constant 
in Nucoa. 

Finally, its Economy makes it possible to 
cut one of the most vexing table costs practi- 
cally in half. 

Nucoa is naturally pure and wholesome. 
Made from palatable, nutritious cocoanut and 
peanuts, milk and salt — under model condi- 
tions of sanitation. 

To the thinking woman, it has everything 
to recommend it. And an especial appeal to 
the more fastidious palate. 


THE BEST FOODS, Ine. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


IN Bd ts a natural pure white product 
made from delicious cocoanut, peanuts, 
milk and salt. A Nucoa Color Wafer ap- 


proved by the Government of the Untred 
States ts supplied with every package. You 
may color Nucoa any shade of yellow you 
like, for table use, cooking or baking. Nucoa 
is obtainable at any of the best grocers in 
your community. 


“THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE” 


Serve dainty Nucoa Pats on the table with bread and use Nucoa in the kitchen to prepare other foods AG 
ONGZ 
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Edward Bok 


built success 
on friendship 


DWARD BOK, famous editor and 

creator of the American Peace 
Award, has thousands of friends all 
over the world. And as a result his 
life is rich and complete. 

There is no asset like the asset of 
friendship. The man who does not 
know you does not exist for you. 
But your friend is real; you know 
his strength, his weakness — above 
all, his earnest desire to make life 
more pleasant for you. 


FRIENDSHIP: .DAY 
IS "AU GUS D1 


In this hurrying age, how easy it is 
to forget the opportunities we have 
for ‘‘keeping our friendships in 
repair.” 

That is the reason for Friendship 
Day—to remind us that every day is 
a good day to remember a friend; 
that if we have not formed ibis 
pleasant habit, here is a good day 
on which to begin. 

Send Friendship Cards on Friend- 
ship Day —and remember, there are 
Greeting Cards equally suitable for 
every other appropriate occasion. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social authority, 
has written a most interesting book on 
the modern use of Greeting Cards, which 
includes fifteen pages for lists of people 
to be remembered. Mail 25c with the 
coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 


Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me, prepaid, Greeting 
Cards —When and How to Use Them.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“Not with me,” replied Jake. He added, 
“Tt took longer to earn it, of course, and it 
bought more; but a quarter’s still hard to 
get, Sam, and don’t you forget it. It means 
work—all money does. Whenever you 
spend a dollar, you’re spending time— 
somebody’s time.” 

Sam made no reply. He wasn’t worrying 
over time, except when he wanted to get 
the afternoon off. 

‘Drive by the building,” said Mr. Raines. 

His glance took it in with fond pride. No 
better located piece in the city—no, sir— 
worth eight thousand a front foot, if it 
was worth a cent. And only twenty years 
ago they had laughed at him for paying 
less than three hundred a foot. Nothing 
but nigger shacks there then, with the 
business district all at the lower end of 
town. And everybody saying with pity 
that he’d been a good cattleman, but now 
he was going broke sure enough, when he 
put up that building. Well, perhaps they 
thought differently about it now. Yes, he 
guessed they did. Mr. Raines smiled com- 
placently and rolled his cigar in his mouth. 

About the hour when most city folks are 
coaxing themselves to get up for Sunday 
breakfast, old Jake arrived at the feedlots. 
Newt betrayed no surprise at seeing him. 
The boss rumbled, ‘“‘Good morning. How 
are they?” and the two started on an in- 
spection of the steers. 

“Not so bad,” remarked Jake gruffly, as 
he noted the cottonseed meal in every 
trough. 

“‘They’re in pretty fair shape,’’ Newt ad- 


| mitted. 


“We'll ship Saturday, eleven o’clock. 


| And don’t forget to tell Clyde what I told 


you. I want them cars here on time.”’ 

Yea veins 

Next morning Mr. Raines’ secretary was 
amazed to receive an order to sell short a 
thousand shares of Kite Motors in his own 
name. What was up? Jake did not offer 
the least hint of explanation; it was not 
his habit to explain anything. After he had 
cleaned up his correspondence and disposed 
of the most pressing callers, he walked 
down to the bank, where he remained an 
hour. Just as he was going out he ran into 
his son-in-law, who was bound for the 
cashier’s desk. Charlie appeared worried 
and harassed, and he hesitated when he saw 
Mr. Raines, but the old gentleman paid no 
attention to him. All he said was good 
morning, and passed on. 

Sharp at half-past ten the following 
Saturday, Mr. Raines drove up to the ship- 
ping pens, where he first inspected the ar- 
rangements and then stood impatiently 
snapping his watch at minute intervals 
until Clyde’s arrival. The steers were in 
A-1 shape—there was no fault to be found 
on that score—but he discovered a dozen 
things which could be improved. There 
were three loose doors in the train; one of 
the cars needed cleaning out; a chute gate 
was too frail; and why had Clyde neg- 
lected to take the tips off the prod poles? 

But at last all things were ordered to his 
satisfaction and the work of loading went 
forward. The old man superintended op- 
erations from the top of the corral fence, 
clicking away with a tally machine as each 
bunch went into the chute and yelling at 
the helpers not to be too rough—to quit 
prodding so hard and tearing them—and 
say, Newt, wasn’t he loading that last car 
too light? They’d get down if they had too 
much room. 

For an hour he contented himself with 
bossing the job. Then the fever of work 
overcame him and he took off his coat and 
pitched in with the men on the swing gates. 
Perhaps they appreciated his help and per- 
haps not—he certainly speeded the pace. 

“Seventy-two years old,” said Newt, as 
he borrowed a chew of tobacco from Clyde, 
“but lookit the way he flies at it.’”’ 

“That ain’t nothin’, Clyde rejoined. 
“Did you hear what he done last fall? 
Well, he climbed aboard a broom-tail and 
rode three days in the rain and mud to look 
over a timber tract he was figurin’ on buy- 
ing—seventy thousand acres—that’s what 
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he done. A guy had made a report on it, 
but the old man wanted to see for himself.”’ 

Newt nodded. ‘Sure. He don’t pay any 
mind to guesswork. He wants to know.” 

At this juncture the boss paused in his 
labors to wipe the perspiration from his 
face. A car had just been filled and he 
seized the momentary respite to take an- 
other look at the cattle. 

“Say,” he called to Newt, ‘what do you 
reckon these steers’!l average?”’ 

A holy joy filled Newt. He and Clyde 
had weighed a bunch of those steers to set- 
tle an-argument of their own. 

“Well, it’s hard to say. They’s hog fat, 
most of ’em,”’ he began, as a lure; but 
Clyde interrupted under his breath, “Let 
me do the talkin’. Here’s where we get 
even, me and you both.” 

““What’s your own idea, Mr. Raines?”’ he 
inquired with crafty frankness. 

“You say first. Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll 
bet you each a box of good cigars—ten- 
centers, mind—that I can guess ’em closer 
than you can.”’ 

“We get two guesses?” 

“Say, you don’t want much, do you? Of 
course not—one guess for both of you.” 

He was beaming. His soul was at peace in 
a feedlot, and he felt a glow when inspect- 
ing arange; but it took the turmoil of the 
branding ground and the shipping pens to 
make old Jake exultant. This was work for 
men. Here was life, surging and furious. 
So he grinned from ear to ear at those two 
longhorns, 

Newt led Clyde aside. ‘‘Let’s see—the 
average of that bunch was 1064, wasn’t 
it?”’ he whispered. 

“Yeh, but we didn’t weigh only a few, 
Newt. And they’ve put on since.” 

“The whole lot’ll run mighty near that 
figure. But if we guess 1064, the old man 
is sure to smell a rat and won’t bet. Sup- 
pose we say 1055 and let ’er go at that. 
That’s near enough.” 

“‘Shucks, yes.” 

They walked over to where Mr. Raines 
was perched on the fence. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘how about it? 
Is itia go?” 

“We'll take you—a box each, ten cent- 
ers.” 

“What’s your figure?” 

“1060,” said Newt, improving on the 
agreed estimate. 

“Well, I believe you’re mighty close to 
it,” remarked Jake, looking over the cattle 
in the corral again, ‘but I think you’re a 
little too low. This stuff is in fine shape— 
best we ever shipped, Newt.”’ 

“What’s your guess?”” demanded Clyde. 

“T’d say these steers’ll average 1075 
pounds, allowin’ for shrinkage. Yes, sir, 
that’s my guess.” 

““You’re on,”’ they chorused. All three 
madememorandums of the bet, andthrough- 
out the remainder of the day Mr. Raines 
would punch and feel of each animal that 
passed him up the chute. Yes, they were in 
fine shape; he saw no reason for changing 
his estimate. 

A couple of days later Sid Bassett called 
to see him. He found the boss in a bad 
humor. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked Sid. 

“Old Zed Muma was in to see me awhile 
ago.” 

“Yeh? What did he want?” 

“Wanted to buy my building.” 

Bassett whistled. ‘“‘He sure must’ve 
cleaned up.” 

“T reckon so. I declare,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Raines irritably, “‘it beats me how men get 
rich nowadays.” 

Sid replied, ‘‘ Why, less’n a year ago, Zed 
used to sit out there waiting his turn to bor- 
row money from you. And now he’s got 
millions.” 

“Sure. And there’s a dozen others like 
him in this town. Here I plan and work 
and save all my life to make my money, and 
one of these fellows grows rich overnight 
because he strikes oil on his place. It don’t 
seem right to me.” 

The cowman, who had hopes of one day 
finding an oil field on his own property, re- 
marked comfortably, ‘‘ Well, that’s life.”’ 


July 2 4 
‘Everything's changed,’’ went on 
Raines. ‘‘The prices they ask for 
tate these days are just ridicule 
And look at the rents. I tell you bilsi 
can’t stand ’em. If they keep on gow; 
like they’re doing ‘ 
“They’re a fright, sure enough.” 
“Do you know why I renewed that }) 
for the Spiegel store like I did? A lo 
people tell me I could’ve got twice 
much.” Bassett admitted his puzzlem 
“Well, I’ll tell you. I wanted to hold 
here. If a store like Spiegel’s was to de 
they couldn’t pay such rents and get up 
move half a mile farther uptown, th 
take the whole retail district with ' 
And then where’d all my stuff be?” 
“Tt’ll always be good.” 
“Not if I don’t take care of it,” said 
boss. 
It was just eight o’clock when he st 
into his office next morning. 
“Get Newt on the phone,”’ he told 
secretary. 
“Say,’’ he rumbled, when Newt 
swered, “how about those cigars? | 
fellows ready to pay up?” 
““What did they weigh, Mr. Raines? 
“Ten seventy-three. Just got the 
port.” 
“Tmight’veknowedit,’’said Newt mo 
fully, and the old man chuckled. The 
turned briskly to the morning’s mail. 
He had barely started on it when ( 
entered. His father glanced up in surp 
for none of his children was accustome 
be down at such an hour. Clay was 
spiring and agitated. 
“T’ve been trying to find you for the 
hour, papa.’ 
“T left the house early to drive by 
take a look at some property. What’su 
“It’s Jake.” 
“Young Jake?” 
“oe Yes.’’ 
““What’s he done now?” 
“He’s in a jam.” ‘ 
“What kind of a jam?” 
“Well, his car turned over on the I 
wood Road last night and 
“He ain’t dead?”’ The boss leaned 
ward and shot the question at him; 
hands had started to tremble. { 
“No, he isn’t dead. He isn’t ¢ 
scratched.” ) 
“Then what’s eating on you? Quit) 
ing your face that way. You orm in 
ance, don’t your ™ 
“Sure. But 
“‘ Anybody else hurt?” 
**Yes.a Thatsjustise. 
Mr. Raines drew a deep breath. “1 
was she?” ; 
“How did you know it was a she?” 
“Anybody could guess that. Besi 
that boy’s been running wild late 
course you don’t know it, but everyk 
else in town does.” . 
“Well, he had a woman with hi 
Mrs. Glidden.” y 
His father nodded. He knew who ] 
Glidden was. ‘Hurt bad?” ¢ 
“Pretty bad. The car turned a so 
sault near the bridge at the bend. 
knocked Jake cold at first, but when he 
his senses back, he dragged her out 
carried her a quarter of a mile on his ba 
“Good for him!” exclaimed his gr 
father fervently. 
“Tt’s like she’ll sue for damages—a| 
dred thousand at the very lowest,” 
Clay, “and her husband’ll sue Jake 
alienation of affection—it he doesiiae 
him.” 
“He won't mere him.” 
“No, I reckon not—from all I ] 
What can we do?” asked Clay helpless! 
“How do I know? It’s not my al 
Jake has got himself into this fix and h 
get himself out too. Those people won’ 
any of my money—no, nor a bune 
shyster lawyers either.” The old 
voice rose angrily. 
““Well, I just wanted to tell you abo 
before you heard it from anybody & 
said his son, getting up to go. “I’ve 
hustle now.” { 
(Continued on Page 95) — 
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Sonny can have his ppt in d 1 few minutes 
because father 1s using the new quick-drying 
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LACQUER ENAMEL 


An enamel finish for furniture, woodwork and floo rs 


OW, with the amazing new “61” 
Lacquer Enamel, you can finish not 
only toys, but furniture, woodwork 
sors so that they will dry in thirty 
s. And no matter what your experi- 
ith quick-drying finishes, the beautiful 
‘acquer Enamel does brush easily. Jt 
nd flows freely without showing laps or 
ton and is so easy and simple to use. 


r& LamBert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The durability of “61” Lacquer Enamel is 
extreme; it dries with a tough, hard film that 
will not crack, chip or peel. And it is water- 
proof! Like all P&L Varnish Products, “61” 
Lacquer Enamel is guaranteed. If you are 
not satisfied, your money will be returned. 

“61”’ Lacquer is made in fourteen rich 
enamel colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Rich Blue, Light Gray, Dark Gray, 


the surface 
ave all “@, 


* Save 


and 3 
ye om 


Light. Olive, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Brown, Ivory, White and Black; also Clear. 


Free Can oF “‘61’’ Lacquer ENAMEL 


Send ten cents to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter-pint can of any color of «*61”’ 
Lacquer Enamel you select from the above list of colors. 
We will also send you color card and names of local dealers. 
Only one free can to any one person. 

P& L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by 
architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers every where. 


dia? Canadian Address: 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


TT @ IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


() \\ 01" Floor VARNISH // 


{ff 
HI 
| 


is the transparent floor finish in clear and | 
colors, which stands the ‘hammer test.” You 
may dent the wood but the varnish won't 
crack. kor nearly forty years it has with- 
stood the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 
The World walks on “61” Floor Varnish. 
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The Secret of Easy Breakfasts—Electrically 


Thousands of wives have learned this secret—this easy, 
modern way to prepare breakfast—right at the table, 
with the aid of the Hotpoint Triplex Grill and a Hot- 
point Percolator Set. Let these Hotpoint Servants wait 
on you, for cool Summer comfort, without steps to 
and from the kitchen. Enjoy the convenience of elec- 
tric breakfasts every morning, all year ’round. 


Hotpoint Triplex Grill 
It poaches, toasts, broils, boils, 
or fries—three operations at 
once. Aseconomicalasa toaster. 
One of the most convenient 
electric appliances ever made; 
for breakfasts, Sunday suppers 
and after-theatre bites. Com- 
plete with all utensils, $13.50. 


Hotpoint Percolator Set 


For all who love good coffee, 
here’s the way to make it in- 
variably perfect, full-flavored. 
Complete sets—percolator, 
sugar, creamer and tray —in 
a wide variety of styles, from 
$17.00. Percolators alone 
from $10.50. 


ih For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. In- 
4 sist on ““Hotpoint;”’ the quality has been famous for over 20 years 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York: Boston: Atlanta +Cleveland: St. Louis + Salt Lake City 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


scree ore eas 


Electric Cookery Is’ 
Better, Easie: 
You can place a ro 


Beautiful Hair 
Has Irresistible Charm 


Keep it beautiful. In just a few 
minutes the Hotpoint curling 
iron makes attractive curls or 
waves. Only the Hotpoint has 
a shield that opens parallel to 
the heated waver rod, gripping 
thehairevenlyforitsfull length 
—to make long, uniform waves. 
Price: $5.00; with drying 
comb, $5.75 


—? WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD edible HEATING 


Curling Irons Traveling Irons 


SERVANTS 


Fireless Type Cookers 


In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Toasters 


Heating Pads 


oven of a Hotpoint 
tomatic range, set th 
matic electrictimerto 
stop the cooking 2 
times, set the automa 
perature control for 
heat to be maintain: 
cooking and go out, W 
return it will be done 

fection, Send for catal¢ 


Waffle Irons 
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f you had raised that boy right, this’d 

+ have happened,”’ his father declared. 
.w, shucks, papa. How could we help 
¢ was an accident.” 
cecident? It was a certainty. If you’d 
tried to discipline Was he 
add 

fesays not. They had a coupla drinks 
e Chicken Farm, but that’s all. The 


‘oupla drinks!’’ snorted his father. 
njow what that means. Of course he 
jrunk—stewed to the eyes probably. 
and Claire’d never know it if he was 
r—you’re both blind. Why, every- 
in town knows what kind of a young 
ar Jake is, except his own father and 
” 

ien Clay had gone, Mr. Raines told 
seretary to call up Jake Jr. and ask 
0 come over at once. So Jake 3d was 
wible, hey? Well —— A pang shot 
gh him at thought of his grandson’s 
;, He loved the boy; despite his wild- 
and irresponsibility, he saw in him 
day the fighting qualities of his own 
. All the same, they weren’t going to 
him down just to square up a jag. 
ir. But while he was at it he would 
hten out the whole bunch. 
sently his namesake hurried in. 
‘that’s this I hear about Bertine?”’ de- 
ed Mr. Raines. 
ell, what about her? You’re always 
hg things, Dapa.. 
'm not like some folks—I don’t shut 
ws and eyes. Don’t you know what 
med out at that picnic Wednesday 
on the Upshur farm?”’ 
shaw, you can hear so much idle gos- 
wadays 
jnere’s no gossip about this. You'll 

| Bertine was there, won’t you?”’ 

jes, she was there.” 

‘ell, old Upshur was at the house to 
2 last night and wanted to know what 
tht to do with that crowd. Seems like 
js afraid to prosecute, because a lot of 
‘ere swells.” 
hat’s that got to do with Bertine?”’ 
jow about the way they acted at that 
, huh? How about gettin’ drunk, and 
if ’em going in swimmin’ in Upshur’s 
7ithout any clothes on?” 
{don’t believe it,’’ exclaimed his son. 
joshur says he caught ’em. And you 
| Bertine drinks, don’t you?”’ 
jie takes a cocktail now and again— 
|dyerybody does.” 
jaey didn’t in my day. A nineteen- 
ld girl didn’t get stewed when I was 

If she did, we knew where she be- 

iL. But Bertine 
‘te doesn’t get stewed, and I won’t 
or your saying she does.” 
at’s all you know about it then. 
'¢ you have to take her home from the 
ity club New Year’s Eve? And didn’t 
jive to load her into the car like a sack 
(ul? You see, I keep up with things.” 
jat the way you tell it makes it 


1 giving you the facts, ain’t I? And 
vecause they hurt, you can’t stand 
; em. Answer me this: Did that girl 
yanything i in her life she didn’t want 


urse.”’ 

ke to see you call one instance.” 
vaited, but Jake Jr. made no reply. 
fooling uncomfortably with a pencil. 
ne way these children have growed 
don’t wonder they turn out like they 
. Raines continued. ‘‘They’ve 
d to do without. They never had 
ipline. Why, you and their mother 
even bothered to learn ’em man- 
hey act like they were raised in the 


Shucks,”’ said Jake in disgust, ‘‘I’m 
ig to sit here and listen to this.” 
dut you’ll be sitting somewhere and 
g it the rest of your life if you don’t 
it, young man.” 

on flung out of the office without 
Didn’t his father know about 
ret? Well, there was something to 
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worry about! What did all this fuss about 
Bertine mean anyhow? 

He went home and told his wife. Mrs. 
Jake remarked, ‘‘Oh, he’s just having one 
of his fits, that’s all. Bertine’s no angel, 
but she’s a good girl. Your father doesn’t 
understand how times’ve changed.” 

“That’s so,’”’ Jake agreed. ‘“That’s just 
the trouble.” 

At the end of the day’s work, Mr. Raines 
drove out to his stock farm, where he tried 
to forget family worries by looking at the 
Shorthorns and sheep. He would walk 
around an animal for half an hour, prodding 
its ribs, feeling its back, inspecting it from 
every angle. 

He stayed there for supper and did not 
start home until long after dark and it was 
almost ten o’clock when the lights of the 
city came into view. The boss was tired 
and dozed a little, awaking with a jerk each 
time his head sank forward. 

“Take the short cut,’ he said sleepily. 

“Through Lovers’ Lane?’ 

“Yes. I reckon that road’ll be all right, 
don’t you?” 

“Yassuh.” 

The car went purring along between rows 
of bois d’are. Suddenly their headlights 
picked up a coupé parked at the edge of the 
road. 

“That’s what the automobile does,” 
grumbled the old man. 

They passed the coupé and Sam re- 
marked hesitatingly, BAY boss, that looks 
like our car.’ 

“Our car? We haven’t got a coupé, boy.” 

“T mean Miss Bertine’s,”’ said the darky. 

The words stabbed Mr. Raines like a 
knife. “‘Back up,’ he shouted. But Sam 
was rattled by the tone, and did it awk- 
wardly.. Before he could reach the spot, the 
coupé was in motion and went tearing past 
them at forty miles an hour. Old Jake 
tried to get a look at the occupants, but the 
shade next to him was jerked down. 

““Go after ’em,” he ordered. 

Sam did his best, but he was accustomed 
toa leisurely gait, and the coupé had turned 
into a paved highway before he could catch 
up. In another ten seconds it had vanished 
in the stream of traffic. 

In a steady and casual tone—“‘I reckon 
we were mistaken, Sam.” 

“Yassuh. We musta been, sure enough. 
What’d Miss Bertine be doing out there 
this time of night?”’ 

Yes, what was she doing out there this 
time of night? To think that a grandchild 
of his—his own flesh and blood 
And who was it with her? He would have 
given a thousand dollars to know. Well, 
he’d soon find out. He’d have it out with 
Bertine and—yes, her parents too. They 
were to blame. If they looked after their 
children properly, this could not happen. 

““What’s the matter?”’ inquired his wife 
when he reached home. When he had told 
her, Mrs. Raines declined to be upset. 
“Well, I don’t see what you’re making such 
a fuss about. They just went for a ride, 
didn’t they?’’ 

“Went for a ride?”’ stormed Jake. “‘Do 
you call parking the car in Lovers’ Lane at 
ten o’clock at night goin’ for a ride? Why, 
in my day it’d mean shootin’! In my 
day r 

“Tn your day,” she rejoined calmly, 
“‘voung people went buggy riding, didn’t 
they? And I’ve heard they used to stop the 
horse now and again too.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? This is 
different.” 

“No, itisn’t. You just think it is. That’s 
alleg 

Mr. Raines grew purple in the face as he 
listened to this defense, and started in all 
over again to tell her about the drawn 
shades, but realizing the futility of it, shut 
up abruptly and went into the living room 
to get a cigar. 

It was all very well for mamma to take 
that view of it—that was just like her, 
she always stuck up for ’em—but he knew 
how these kids cut up nowadays, and to- 
morrow 

On the morrow his son Jake called him 
on the telephone before seven o’clock. 
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“Well?” growled his father. 

“Got some bad news.”’ 

“How much’ve you lost?” 

“Tt isn’t money.” 

“Then what is it?”’ 

“Tt’s Bertine. She’s married.” 

“Married? When? Where? Who told 
you? Why didn’t 

“She just phoned from the Junction. 
They were married there at six o’clock this 
morning.” 

“Who’s they? Who did she marry?” 

“Tommy Rutter. From what I hear, 
he’s been hanging round her a lot lately, 
but we never dreamed i 

“How could they get married this early 
in the morning? Where’d they get the 
license?” 

“Tt seems he got it yesterday, papa— 
sort of on a chance, I reckon. She seemed 
excited when she came in last night, but we 
never dreamed She was gone this 
morning.” 

Mr. Raines opened his mouth to utter his 
mind, but words were inadequate and he 
hung up with a savage jerk of the receiver. 
So Tommy Rutter was his granddaughter’s 
husband, hey? Tommy Rutter, whose first 
wife had been a streetwalker. Old Gus 
Rutter’s boy—he trembled with impotent 
wrath. 

“There was never a one of ’em worth 
killin’,”” he exclaimed, gritting his teeth. 
“Not a one, from ol’ Gus to the last sorry 
loafer of the fam’ly. Tommy Rutter—sure 
I know him—know all about him. And she 
will, too, pretty soon.” 

The others of the family were inclined to 
accept the marriage philosophically. They 
conceded Bertine ought not to have run off 
that way, and maybe Tommy had been a 
little bit wild, but, of course, he would settle 
down now. And she was bound to marry 
somebody, wasn’t she? 

“But how’re they going to live?” ex- 
claimed the old man. 

They glanced at one another. Finally 
Jake Jr. summoned up sufficient nerve to 
hint vaguely at giving them an allowance— 
nothing permanent, but enough to take care 
of them until Tommy could get going for 
himself. 

“Yes, and you’ll have him on your hands 
all your life. Mark my words—you’ll rue 
the day you ever heard his name. What’s 
more, you're going to ruin that couple if 
you give ’em money, Jake. Young people 
should paddle their own canoe.” 

A baffling silence was the only response. 
Mr. Raines could endure no more. He an- 
nounced that he washed his hands of the 
whole business, and they need not come to 
him for any help; and if people thought he 
was going to fling away his hard-earned 
money keeping up a pack of idle loafers— 
well, they’d mighty soon find out. Then he 
departed, and the family relaxed with a 
sigh of relief. The first shock and rush of 
forebodings past, they even derived a meas- 
ure of pleasurable excitement from the 
elopement. As Claire said, it was so ro- 
mantic. 

Old Jake drove downtown. His thoughts 
seared like fire. For the first time in his life 
he was beginning to feel helpless—impotent 
to direct or combat the stream of his life. 
What could you do with people who 
wouldn’t do anything for themselves? 

And what was the use of working like a 
dog to lay up riches for others to squander— 
others who had never done a hard day’s 
work in their lives, who did not know what 
it was to make a sacrifice? And only to 
ruin them too. Soon after he was gone, 
they’d be scattering his money uselessly 
and fighting among themselves over it— 
yes, whole families of ’em—people whose 
names he didn’t even know at this moment. 
The Rutters were in already. Who could 
say what trash might not tie up with his 
blood, with all these grandchildren coming 
on? With his granddaughters carrying hip 
flasks at sixteen, what would they be like 
at twenty? 
. “Let me out at this corner,’”’ he com- 
manded Sam. ‘‘I’ll walk the rest of the 
way. Take the car home and wash it. Wash 
it good, mind. And don’t let me catch you 
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doing any riding round on your own ac- 
count either. How much gasoline’ve we 
got? Nine gallons, hey? Well, I’ll remem- 
ber.” 

He was surprised to find his son-in-law 
waiting for him at the office. 

“T just wanted to thank you,” Charlie 
began awkwardly. 

“What for?” 

“Oh, I know all about it—that money 
I borrowed from the bank. If it hadn’t been 
for that, I’d have blown up. And now I find 
out it was you who let me have it.” 

“Shucks, that’s all right, Charlie. I’ve 
seen some pretty sick kittens get well in my 
time. Things going all right now?” 

“Fine! We’ve turned the corner and it 
looks good to me.” 

The old man smiled and remarked, “I 
got a dandy on Jake.” 

“What's that?” 

“Remember that Kite 
bought?”’ 

“Yes. It’s gone down—away down.” 

“Of course. It was bound to go down. 
We're in for a depression right now, Charlie. 
Money’s tightenin’. It wouldn’t surprise 
me any day to see a panic.” 

“Gee, I hope not.” 

“Well, it’s coming. So guess what I did.” 

“Sold short?”’ 

“For the first time in all my life. I sold 
Kite Motors short, so whatever that name- 
sake of mine loses, his daddy’ll make. I 
figured we ought to keep it in the family. 
Don’t you tell Jake now—not a word. I 
want to spring it on him.” 

‘‘He’s mighty worried. The bank wants 
its money.” 

“Certainly they do. I told ’em to clamp 
down on that boy and learn him a lesson.” 

Within a fortnight his forecast of busi- 
ness conditions was proved correct. The 
call rate suddenly shot up. The first dis- 
tress signal in New York found almost in- 
stant repercussion throughout the country, 
and the whole fabric of inflated values, wild 
credits and frozen loans came toppling 
down. Then rose weeping and wailing and 
groans of despair; and emergency meetings 
of clearing-house committees and bank offi- 
cials sat far into the night. 

In his own town, Mr. Raines was the cen- 
tral figure of these conferences. His step 
grew brisker, his manner almost cheery. 
Anybody could thrive in boom times, but 
here was work for strong hands; here was a 
situation for which he had been preparing 
throughout many months. 

Their toughest problem was one of the 
largest firms in the state. 

“Tt looks bad,”’ he confided to Bassett, 
“but I think we can pull ’em through.” 

“How much do they owe?” 

“About four million. But if they can 
raise a million right now, those New York 
fellows’ll give ’em an extension and they’ll 
be able to work out of it. This town can’t 
afford to leave a firm like that go broke, 
Sid. It’d be a black eye. It’d demoralize 
business.”’ 

“Sure. But why don’t the banks 

“They've already loaned ’em up to the 
limits their capital stock will allow. So I 
reckon some of us’ll have to get under the 
load. Dabney!”’ he called to his secretary. 

saYies Siro. 

“Get Louis Blum on the phone, and tell 
Bill Somers I want to see him.” 

Things hummed in his office during the 
next hour. The boss was flushed and happy. 
The responses he got were a tribute to his 
standing and judgment, and he knew it. 

“Half a million ain’t so bad,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘And I haven’t got around to 
more’n two-thirds of ’em yet. Dabney!” 

PEYGS Sit ys 

“Call the bank.” 

Over the telephone he said: ‘I can let 
those people have a million tomorrow morn- 
ing, Preston. Huh? No, it ain’t all sub- 
scribed yet, but if I don’t raise any more, 
I'll take a half million of the loan myself.’ 
And that was that. 

Well, it was all very fine helping out 
other people, but how about his own trou- 
bles? The Gliddens had filed suit against 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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“Oh, well, he’s only a kid, you might 
say.” 

Mr. Raines seemed to be soothed by this 
attempt at comfort. 

“That’s so too. But it ain’t that either, 
Sid,” he answered quietly. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
what it is.” 

“What?” 

“They’ve never been spanked. This 
third generation has never been made to 
mind. They’ve never been made to do any- 
thing except what suited them. Look at the 
way they treat their parents. I don’t just 
mean the rich, but any of ’em who can 
afford to live high. Look how my own 
grandchildren treat me and mamma. I tell 
you, Sid, this unspanked third genera- 
tion Oh, well, what’s the use?” 

“Sure,” Sid agreed. ‘‘Besides, it’s bad 
for your blood pressure. How’s the rheuma- 
tism, Mr. Raines?” 

*‘Ain’t had time to think about it,’”’ the 
boss grumbled, “but my shoulder hurts 
every time I move.” He sat down at his 
desk and rummaged in a drawer. “I bet 
you don’t know what this is,’’ he remarked, 
extracting a document. 

“Your will, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. How did you guess?”’ 

“Well, you change it every time you get 
mad, Mr. Raines.” 

Old Jake grinned. ‘‘ You talk too much, 
Sid,” he said affectionately. Then he began 
to read the document as though Bassett 
were not in the room. Evidently it did not 
suit him, for he frowned and made impa- 
tient movements. 

“Tt takes a fool lawyer to hide what 
you're trying to say,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
can’t they talk straight, instead of all this 
monkey business of words? Do you know 
what I think?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“‘T believe they fix things up so there’s 
bound to be loopholes for trouble. That’s 
what I think. It’s good for their business, 
see?” 

“Well, who gets it all this time?” in- 
quired his friend. 

“T aim to leave it to charity.” 

Bassett threw back his head and roared 
with laughter. “‘Say, I’d like to lay a little 
bet.” 

“What on?” 

“That you ain’t signed that—and never 
will.” 

Mr. Raines tossed the will away from him 
with a tragic gesture of helplessness. 

“Correct again,”’ he said glumly. ‘“‘ When 
it came right down to signing—well, I just 
couldn’t do it.” 
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of some excitement on the part of the towns- 
people. There would be a crowd at the sta- 
tion to see the troupe, and I have been 
twice embarrassed by a greeting from the 
local band. That actors should be stared at 
was not primarily because they were actors, 
but that most everybody knew his fellow 
townsmen and a stranger was at once a 
marked person; that he belonged to the 
show that was to appear that night at the 
“‘opery house” heightened the interest 
perhaps. Once, when I asked a policeman 
where I could find a restaurant, the train 
having arrived after the hour of the hotel 
midday meal, I was directed to an oyster 
parlor down the street, where, the officer in- 
formed me, “‘most of the theoretical folks 
like to eat at.” 

And speaking of local bands recalls the 
place in Michigan where my stage manager 
went to the theater to rehearse the house 
orchestra in the music that was essential in 
the play. We called it ‘‘incidental music,” 
but in those days it was an integral part of 
the emotional situations in the drama. The 
manager apologized for the tardiness of his 
orchestra leader, who was also the first 
violin, and, as he assured the stage manager 
that he felt certain he would come directly, 
he kept glancing out the window and up 
at the sky. Finally the impatient stage 
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*“What’s the use anyhow? They’d bust 
it wide open.” 

“Tt’d make ’em sweat awhile doing it 
though. There’s one time they’d all have 
to work.” 

*“Maybe so, but the lawyers’d get most 
of it. And I reckon you wouldn’t specially 
care for that, would yeu, boss?”’ Jake made 
a wry face. ‘‘Best just leave it where it 
ought to go,” the cowman continued. 

“Yes, but where’s that?” cried the old 
man, flaring up again. “You mean my 
blood strain, don’t you? Did you ever stop 
to think how far that goes? The third gen- 
eration has only got one-eighth of my 
blood in ’em. And how do we know who 
they’ll marry? They may tie up with the 
sorriest lot of rascals you could find in a 
day’s ride. And they wouldn’t hardly be 
kin to me. That’s what hurts.” 

“All the same 4 

“When I think of whole families that are 
strangers to me livin’ at ease off what has 
taken me and mamma fifty years to lay up, 
I can hardly stand it, Sid, and that’s a 
fact.” 

“Tt’s tough—mighty tough,’ Bassett 


- conceded. ‘‘But you can’t take it with you, 


Mr. Raines. Sometimes I wonder if the 
game is worth the candle, don’t you?” 

Jake got up abruptly from his chair and 
strode to the window. He shook his shoul- 
ders as though trying to rid himself of a 
specter clinging there. 

For a long while he stood staring out at 
the street, and Sid did not interrupt his 
thoughts. 

“Worth the candle? You bet it is,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘Say, Sid, come here. See 
that kid across the street?” 

A newsboy was running up and down the 
sidewalk, bawling his papers. 

‘“We worry ourselves a heap about the 
third generation,’ cried old Jake, ‘“‘and 
wonder what the country’s comin’ to! And 
all the time we’re thinking of our own fam- 
ilies. The country ain’t going to the dogs 
because our own stock peters out, Sid. 
There’s others just as good who’ll come up 
to take our places and do the work. Look 
at that little rascal, will you? Say, there’s 
a fine boy!” 

“He’s sure a rustler.”’ 

There was a wistful look on Mr. Raines’ 
face as his eyes followed the flitting figure 
across the street. 

““He’s saved up forty dollars and eighty 
cents,” he said. “‘Told me so yesterday. 
What wouldn’t I give for that boy’s 
chances! To be young and starting all over 
again!’ 


|\ONE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHT STANDS 


manager asked why he was looking in that 
direction. 

“Because,”’ said the optimistic gentle- 
man, “I think it’s going to rain. You see, 
our leader drives the sprinkling wagon and 
if it rains he won’t have to do that job this 
afternoon.’ From the rendering of our 
score that night it was evident that he was 
neither a good musician nor yet a good 
street sprinkler, for he had fallen off his 
water wagon. 

It is small wonder the identity of one- 
night stands sometimes became confused 
as the procession marched along. The 
process of marching grew to be almost me- 
chanical. Once, down in Georgia, I was 
making the customary speech of apprecia- 
tion always demanded of the star, thanking 
the citizens of Montgomery for their loyal 
and enthusiastic support, when a wag in 
the front row interrupted with, ‘“‘That’s all 
right, Mr. Skinner, but this is Macon.” 

Now and then one would find on the 
dressing-room mirror a message scrawled in 
soap or grease paint from the member of a 
departing troupe to someone in the com- 
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There was a period in my career when 
New Orleans was my objective point for 
Christmas week and Indianapolis for 
Thanksgiving. Toledo was never more than 
a two-night stand, but so arranged that 
there could be a matinée for good measure. 
Dayton was a one-night stand, and it took 
only one week to fill out those three im- 
portant New York State cities of Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse. We traveled fast, 
we traveled far. To look at the map it 
seems a short distance from Youngstown to 
Canton, hardly more than from New York 
to Hartford, and yet I recall once occupying 
three beds in one night while making the 
journey. There was no direct line; we had 
to link three separate systems. Leaving 
Youngstown after the play, we arrived at 
Warren about one in the morning. I went 
to bed in a railway hotel and was called 
in time for the next train, which landed me 
in Alliance about four o’clock. Another 
interval. The operation of falling into bed 
and dropping to sleep became automatic. 
Awakened again at dawn, I made the last 
lap, reached Canton by seven and occupied 
bed number three. 


The Jungfrau Crosses the Ocean 


Exposure and hardship were always on 
the track of the trouper. Before the sun 
rose one bitter morning at Erie, I came to 
the station through a temperature below 
zero, to find my company nearly frozen. 
They had waited two hours for the train; 
fuel for the stove had given out and they 
had smashed the benches and general 
waiting-room furniture to feed the fire. 
There was a night in Kentucky when we 
played in a theater from which the over- 
flow seepage from the Ohio River had not 
receded. The auditorium and stage were 
dry enough, but the dressing rooms below 
stairs were tanks. Raised boards were nec- 
essary as foot bridges, and the women of 
the company donned their dainty costumes 
while standing on kitchen chairs—not only 
to escape the water, but through terror of 
rats drowned out of their nests in the 
ancient walls. 

The working forces of the lesser one-night 
stands were generally inadequate, expert 
only in tearing scenery and smashing prop- 
erties, often from sheer wantonness, and we 
always had to keep our eyes alert for 
dressing-room thieves. The worst gang of 
my recollection was in a villainous Minne- 
sota town. The stage hands were drunk. I 
made a protest when a ruffian addressed a 
remark to a woman of the company, 
whereat the house carpenter called his 
drunken crew to his assistance and started 
at me with a hammer. The curtain was 
rung down and I sent for the house mana- 
ger, only to find him, after some search, 
prowling along the corridor of the women’s 
dressing rooms. That we finished the per- 
formance was only after this pusillanimous 
scoundrel whined like a cur and agreed to 
go back to the front of the house, where he 
belonged, and to send a policeman to keep 
order among his stage hands, if I would not 
announce to the audience that the play 
could not proceed. His whine was chiefly 
that his wife was sitting in a box and it 
would break her heart. 

More than once we were innocent vic- 
tims of labor disturbances. In Dubuque, 
while I was playing Booth Tarkington’s 
comedy, Mister Antonio, we ran into a local 
teamsters’ strike. No truckage could be re- 
moved from the railroad yards. Our 
scenery car could not be unloaded. My 
business manager attempted to reason with 
the malcontents, but they only dared him 
to take a stick of scenery from the car. 
Finally a concession was granted. Hotel 
trunks might be taken to the hotels in taxi- 
cabs, but not a thing to the theater. Flynn 
saw to it that hotel trunks meant theater 
trunks containing our costumes, and mean- 
while the stage manager and I rummaged 
among the battered stuff in the scenery 
dock of the theater. It was a sad array, 
with absolutely no properties that could be 
used as substitutes for things necessary to 
the play. 


THE SATURDAY 


The vital necessity was a hurdy-gurdy 
that played Onward, Christian Soldiers, and 
our little jackass, Capitano, that drew the 
cart across the scene. They were part of the 
plot and action. I went gloomily back to 
the hotel, and was writing in my room when 
I heard the familiar strains of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers in the street below my 
window. There was the hurdy-gurdy 
wagon, Capitano in the shafts, and grouped 
about him were my manager, stage carpen- 
ter, property man and an actor of the com- 
pany, with armfuls of properties, and my 
dresser pushing a laden baby carriage. 


Capitano pricked up his ears, emitted a. 


hee-haw and the procession marched 
bravely along Main Street, shedding joy as 
it passed. 

The first act of Mister Antonio is laid in 
a New York Third Avenue saloon in pre- 
Volstead days. In Dubuque it was repre- 
sented by a Gothic baronial hall decorated 
with American flags from the five-and-ten- 
cent store. The bar was a refreshment table 
that had been used at a church supper, and 
the set was further ornamented by ciga- 
rette, beer and whisky signs borrowed from 


a saloon in wet East Dubuque, Illinois, and . 


brought across the Mississippi in a taxi to 
prohibition Iowa. 

The rest of the play transpires in Ava- 
lonia, Pennsylvania. In Dubuque this 
spotless town was represented by a medi- 
eval castle on one side of the stage, wherein 
dwelt the mayor’s family, while the minis- 
ter lived in a Swiss chalet across the street. 
These two residences were lovingly joined 
by a cable from which hung the Stars and 
Stripes. On the back drop flowed a river 
and in the distance rose the virgin snows of 
the Jungfrau. 

We had salvaged our sold-out house, 
saved a transfer bill, and, I hope, brought 
pleasure to the theatergoers of Dubuque. 
The only one to view the proceedings un- 
favorably that night was Capitano. After 
contemptuous inspection of his environ- 
ment, he threw back his ears and gave vent 
to a bray of disgust. 

We were fond of that patient little beast. 
He knew his cues—when to start on, drag- 
ging the hurdy-gurdy; when to expect his 
reward of carrots. He followed the prop- 
erty man about as a dog would do, and fre- 
quently came nosing into my dressing room 
if the door was open. In spite of care and 
veterinaries along the way, his constitution 
became undermined. Still, he never failed 
a performance, true actor that he was. At 
the first note of Onward, Christian Soldiers 
he would strain at the traces of his cart and 
press on to his duty, but in St. Paul he was 
too weak to keep his feet. He lay on a 
blanket backstage, desolate and labored of 
breath. The sounds of the hurdy-gurdy 
struck his ear; he struggled to raise him- 
self; the effort was too great. He gaveusa 
look of farewell as Joe, the crazy boy in the 
play, and I put ourselves in the shafts and 
dragged the cart on the scene. 


Nature Supplying Scenery 


There was another time when we gave a 
performance without scenery. It was dur- 
ing the tour of Prince Otto, when our coming 
to a certain town in Arkansas, was regarded 
as such an event that the local manager had 
had the programs printed on satin, a sou- 
venir custom not unusual for rare occasions, 
and had even lined the passage from the 
dressing rooms to the stage with cheesecloth 
to protect the women’s costumes. Get- 
ting to that town meant crossing the Mis- 
sissippi River on a transfer boat, and this 
day the boat with our scenery car chose to 
get stuck on a sand bar. Members of the 
company were carried over in a small ferry, 
and the trunks were also transported, but 
the production stayed safely moored in the 
middle of the river until the next day. One 
proud beauty of the company stood ankle 
deep in the clay mud of the levee, vowing 
that nothing would induce her to risk her 
life in a leakw skiff; but there was no al- 
ternative. I couldn’t blame her for sobb- 
ing that she’ only lived to get back to New 
York. 
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This town was a depressing spot over 
Sunday and every member of the company 
pleaded to get to Memphis, when it wasfound 
that a river packet would leave sometime 
after the performance. We stayed up all 
night, for there were no sleeping accommo- 
dations, but it was worth the experience. 
The mystery of the dark river, cotton bales 
taken on at small landings that suddenly 
sprang into the glare of the steamer’s 
searchlight, and the barkeeper doing an ac- 
tive night’s business in small flasks tossed 
to shadowy persons on the banks in ex- 
change for money tossed back to him. 

Whenever my tours took me into the 
sunny South it was sure to be a season of 
untimely and unnatural blizzard. Such a 
season was that of Rosemary, which was a 
serial story of snowstorms, belated trains, 
drafty hotels, unheated theaters, exposure 
and general demoralization. In a Carolina 
town the transfer system collapsed under 
the stress of weather and refused to haul 
the scenic outfit to the theater. During the 
afternoon I saw the property man battling 
through the snow with the Rosemary pro- 
duction under his arm. It consisted of a 
large umbrella and a milestone. 


Sidetracked With Other Freight 


By the time we reached Alabama the 
snow had turned toa dreary drizzle. I hold 
an unforgettable mental picture of a hotel 
where we arrived too late for supper after 
a dragging journey in a day coach; an 
unspeakable room, with rain seeping 
through a crack in the window, and Mrs. 
Skinner, who was traveling with me to play 
Dorothy Cruickshank, worn with fatigue 
and rather frail, sitting on the edge of a 
creaky bed, starved and hysterical after the 
performance, a soggy sandwich in one hand, 
and in the other a glass of milk into which 
her tears were falling as copiously as 
Niobe’s over her slain children. 

The members of the company were cheer- 
ful under the avalanche of hardships; none 
more philosophic than old Mary Bryer, 
who could look back to days when she 
played all the romantic heroines. But the 
pace was telling on her strength. In one 
refrigerator of a theater—Augusta—the 
only heat supplied to the dressing rooms 
was from diminutive grates that mainly 
radiated smoke from a soup-plateful of 
coals. 

Coming down from the stage at the end 
of an act, I detected the aroma of fragrant 
burning wood. Mary Bryer had found a 
dilapidated mahogany chair frame—a 
genuine antique, I fear—and was feeding 
it piecemeal to her Lilliputian fire plate. 
Nightly she grew weaker and shakier, but 
the good old stager never faltered; she 
would totter to the theater, determined 
not to give up. At Nashville she could 
struggle no more and we were obliged to 
leave her. She lies peacefully sleeping in 
the Nashville cemetery. 

It is the old player who never gives up. 
Only a few seasons ago, while playing in 
A. E. W. Mason’s At The Villa Rose, Jef- 
freys Lewis, who in the 70’s had been a 
courted beauty of the stage, slipped on a 
broken stair tread and was precipitated 
down an entire flight of stairs to a concrete 
floor. 

When she regained consciousness she 
would not hear of the understudy going on 
in her place, but completed the perform- 
ance with a broken wrist bone and her body 
horribly bruised. 

It isn’t all beer and skittles, this life of 
the theater. Death stalked more than once 
along our route of the thousand and one 
night stands. We were coming into the 
town of Richmond, Indiana, in the bleak 
dawn of a winter morning, where we were 
to present my play of that season, The 
Harvester. A little group of men had be- 
guiled the time from the last town over a 
poker game in the stuffy and overheated 
smoking car. About five minutes before 
the train reached Richmond the game 
broke up and one of the players rose, saying 
the air was stifling. He went to the plat- 
form and stood taking in drafts of frosty 
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air through his wide-parted lips; t¢ 
denly reeled back into the coa¢ 
scious. We carried him to a waiti 
the station, and it was opportune 
city physician was standing in 
lobby as we drove up. But not h 
be done. A quick hypodermic in 
spasm of breath, a flutter of th 
and Ben Ringold had closed a lo 
on the American stage. It was 
struck company that played The E 
that night. 

Once I rode for eight hours in th 
attached to a string of empty fre 
It was in Georgia. Intrigued by 
sunshine of a Southern Sunday, | 
to enjoy a restful day in Savan na 
on to my destination at night, firs 
the company on ahead. I was to. 
Atlanta to a different road, and w 
that the connection could be ma 
morning. Soon after leaving Say 
midnight, I began to have misgiy 
lay in my berth, with my wate 
hand, a time-table in the other, 4 
the growing lateness at each stati 
I called the conductor. He vow 
that the connection for Chattanoo 
be held at Atlanta—and he lied. 
not. Arriving there an hour an 
late, I leaped from the steps of the. 
caught a rickety cab drawn by a 
horse and promised the Afri 
double fare if he would get me tot 
station in time. Needless to say, hi 
earn his fee. The station was de 
only a negro sweeping the platforr 
tic inquiries merely made the g 
more hopeless; not another tra 
evening, and Chattanooga, where 
sold-out house awaited, a good s 
away by fast express. At the sup 
ent’s office my woes fell on deaf e¢ 
obligation to me on account of the 
my company’s transportation me; 
ing. I had not the money for ¢ 
engine. Toward noon someone di 
that an unscheduled train of empty 
cars was to be sent to Chattan 
could take my chances, but now 
be guaranteed, and a permit wa 
me which read: 

To THE ConpucTor or TRAIN NUN 
ExTrRA: You are instructed to per 
bearer, Otis Skinner, to travel on you 
Chattanooga at his own risk. 

After a hunt along a half mile ¢ 
cars, weighted down with hand 
magazines, sandwiches and cigars, 
the outlaw train and climbed intoit 
painted caboose. The pleasant 
Georgian conductor took my slip | 
and we started, but at the edge of ' 
we halted for an hour. My sold-o1 
in Tennessee seemed a vision nev 
realized. Finally we crawled cautic 
on the main line, but at each water 
shunted to a siding to allow all 
south-bound trains to pass, while 
telegraph station, as we awaited 
sent a telegram to my manta a 
strolled ahead to the panting e 
force bribes of cigars upon the engin 
fireman. 
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Ten-Twenty-Thirt in Real 


It was beautiful that afternoo: 
mountains, but beauty had no apy 
me. I was being rattled about in 
reening caboose and smeared with 
paint. To beguile the time I tried 
only to see tHe lines of type vault ¢ 0 
other like acrobats in a circus ring 
served a fire bucket in the corner wi 
wash basin hanging above it, and I 
to shave. After the ordeal th 
distorting looking-glass nailed to 
reflected a gory vision more resen 
film close-up of something left on a 
field than a human countenance. — 

Night came on miles and mil 
Chattanooga and still we craw 
halted. I pushed the train so hare 
was lame. The blithe young condu 
sympathetic but powerless. Perhap 
would help, he thought. Starting a? 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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[08.000 
QNUESHTIONS 


regarding business problems wet 


asked and answereG 


OR nearly half a century The National Cash 
Register Company has been gathering infor- 
mation on retail problems. 


Their representatives have talked to almost 
every merchant in the civilized world. 


To make this vast source of information avail- 
able to business men, a great clearing house, 
or “Merchants’ Bureau,” was established at our 
factory in Dayton, Ohio. Here any merchant may 
write or call and discuss his particular problems. 
Here each inquiry is studied and answered individ- 
ually. This service is gratis and welcome to all. 


Nationa 


! 
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» Merchants Bureau, 
re over 108,000 ques- 
) asked The National 
1 Register Company in 
cast year were answered. 


7593 merchants wanted to 5006 requested plans for de- 
know how they could collect partmentizing their stores. 


past due accounts. 2938 does it pay to change from 


5088 wanted to know how to 
increase the average sale. 


5306 inquired for a way to 


move slow stock. 


4300 wanted ideas for improy- 
ing their window and interior 


credit to strictly cash? 


9986 wanted to know how to 
pay and train salespeople. 
4070 asked how to figure sell- 

ing price. 


4512 wanted advice on how to 


Merchants have found our 112-page booklet, ‘Better Retailing,” 


of great help in solving their problems and conducting their busi- 
ness. 300,000 copies have already been published. It will be sent 
| free, at your request. 


displays. get new customers. 


here are 
‘ore than 500 
Inds of Na- 


National Cash 
Registers are 


onal Cash 
| Registers. 


vash Registers 


priced from 
$75 up in 
U.S. A. 
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Ready to Serve 
Feuille 


All. the flavorweg tires siesta orange 


y stove, he split a few repellent 
biscuits with his pocketknife and 
to fry them in cottolene oil in an 
et. “Supper’s ready!’ he called 
ly. It seemed ungrateful to decline 
spitality. It took courage, but I did 
‘of his biscuits, while he in turn ac- 
‘one of my lunch-counter ham sand- 
, and gastronomic horrors were 
had given up hope and was now 
o any fate. 

ext station he came beaming from 
’s office with a yellow paper in his 
“We've got right of way!” he 
d. “Send a wire to have yourself met 
nain crossing outside Chattanooga.” 
“Now get up in the cupola and 
t old engineer pull his fire wagon 
climbed with difficulty to the 
¢ lookout seat and watched the 
. Upgrades, around curves, through 
we tore like mad. A steady stream 
poured from the smokestack over 
of the train. I sat, or attempted 
own in every direction and getting 
more daubed with paint, staring 
y into the night and at the gal- 
ninute hand of my watch. Now and 
flare of red on the pine woods rush- 
st told that the fireman had caught 
tement and was cramming fuel 
‘the open door of his fire box. I 
et make Chattanooga! 

past eight the engine slowed down 
outskirts of the town. I jumped 
he still-moving caboose; my paint- 
impedimenta were hurled after me. 
the tracks a cab was waiting, and a 
miter nine o’clock I walked on the 
‘us the Abbé Daniel in The Duel. 
melodrama of missed connections 
‘ot always have so happy an ending. 
3a tour including Illinois towns, in 
ec play, His Grace de Gram- 
fed leading lady, Laura Hope Crews, 
‘ecasion to visit her sister in Chicago 
it notifying me that she was going. 
| six o’clock a telegram came, an- 
ing Miss Crews as being abandoned 
1e forlorn junction and the best she 
\do was to approach Decatur by a 
ous route which would still leave her 
ation far away from her destination. 
anager, inclined to be sympathetic, 
‘nt an automobile to her rescue and 
i me to delay the performance, but I 
tovoked at the lady’s breach of disci- 
and declared that the curtain must 
on time. The understudy, Sarah 
in, was playing a waiting maid, but 
dno understudy! 


| 


eed by a Gallery God 


Ney way out of the tangle was to 
2the waiting maid into a serving man 
nd on an actor who did a soldier in 
‘ird act. He didn’t know cues, but he 
muddle through with prompting, as 
|, with somewhat grotesque results. 
inderstudy was getting along bravely 
‘during the second act, Miss Crews, 
veled and hysterical, her nose and 
2d with weeping, reached the theater. 
umiliation was profound! Only an 
knows the agony of a missed per- 
nee. I hope she has forgiven me the 
thing I did in demanding that she 
to the maid’s costume and let the 
who had been called into the breach 
k to his own duty as the soldier. In 
vas her plea that only God and railway 
knew that a new schedule went into 
‘that Sunday. I was adamant, but 
as game and took her punishment 
at a murmur. 
who have seen the adept and bril- 
derformances of this charming come- 
in recent years could picture the 
ght little thing that stood in the 
quite without make-up, her hair in 
er, her costume thrown on helter- 
t, trying, through her tears, to learn 
peeches from the manuscript she 
ed up after each exit from the scene. 
rews and I are still friends. 


| 
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Audiences of the thousand and one 
night stands brought fresher susceptibilities 
to the playhouse than do the hard-boiled 
theatergoers of Manhattan and the big 
cities. To be sure there was always the 
untimely giggle in overstressed emotional 
scenes; the prolonged ‘‘Ah-h!” of pre- 
tended admiration of the bravery of the 
hero; and resounding exhausts of imitation 
kisses from village cut-ups in the gallery in 
response to the silent embraces on the 
stage. But for the most part audiences 
took the illusion of the play credulously, 
absorbingly. There was no sentiment, 
however, in the breast of a youthful spec- 
tator of Romeo and Juliet in Topeka. 
When the searching eye of Capulet’s daugh- 
ter strove to pierce the darkness of the 
garden for further sight of her lovelorn 
Romeo, longing for 


“a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again!” 


and she leaned over the balcony, looking 
from right to left, whispering, ‘Hist! 
Romeo! Hist!” this gallery god shouted 
with fiendish glee, ‘‘Rubberneck!’”’ And 
Verona’s flower wilted. 


A Treasonable Offense 


Perhaps my earlier plays of romantic and 
melodramatic character, having been liked, 
may have blazed a trail of confidence for 
the more serious things I later produced, 
but looking back, I am a little surprised 
that such a theme as The Duel has, for 
example, was not more often misunder- 
stood by the average audience. There were 
two or three incipient riots because of its 
religious argument, and I remember one 
most disturbing gallery in Knoxville, but 
generally there was respect, even though 
the ears of the groundlings were not tickled. 

Audiences listened more patiently than 
they do today; they had not the hurried 
habit of jumping to conclusions—a habit 
which is being bred into this generation by 
the rapid action of the moving picture—nor 
did women brush away their tears in self- 
conscious recourse to their vanity cases. 

My own favorite play in all my career is 
The Harvester and, as I look back, it seems 
delicate substance for a general public, and 
yet it is still remembered with appreciation. 
My wife, who has a bad habit of keeping my 
letters, seems to find no complaint of the 
way in which it was received in its country- 
wide adventure, and yet it was presented in 
some weird places. One letter is marked 
Huntington 


The train left at five and we journeyed to a 
place on the map where two railways cross, and 


DRAWN BY PAUL CARRUTH 


Little Mr. Smifkins (Assigned the Nursery at a Crowded House Party): 


ace 


Pleasant Dreams,’ eh? 
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there we stayed for five hours! Nothing but a 
shed for a station and a half dozen stunted 
dwellings. One of the female inhabitants gave 
us breakfast and we ate that breakfast for five 
hours; there was nothing else to do. After 
sunup the melting snow and ice commenced to 
leave the roadways in a condition of corn-meal 
mush, and the only opportunity I had for 
stretching my legs was along the four arms of 
the railroad crossing. Then the train—and 
finally Huntington! We drove tothe hotel; the 
kind of hotel where the guests sit about the 
one writing table in the middle of \the office 
floor and play cards. The landlady, however, 
has a soul charged with kindness. She has 
given me her room—the only one with a bath. 
She has piled her medicine bottles in one corner 
of the said bathroom to get them out of my 
way. She has generously left me her tooth- 
brushes. There is also a cuspidor which seems 
to contain not only cigar stumps, but hairpins. 
The kind lady has just knocked at the door to 
inquire after my comfort, and has given me 
her copy of The Simple Life to read. 


Another letter in my wife’s archives: 


I have been suffering with a lame foot. The 
boots I wear for Petruchio are too tight and 
have caused a callous, or, if you will, a common 
or garden corn. Yesterday, in , 1 had 
the matter looked into by The Corn King. 
The palace of the King is located on the main 
street of , in a business block. When I 
was ushered into the Presence I thought his 
majesty was a policeman, for he wore brass 
buttons, and something resembling a coffin 
plate was pinned on his breast, that looked like 
a detective’s badge, but which on inspection re- 
vealed the inscription: 


PROFESSOR BLANK 
THE 
CORN KING 
The audience chamber lay back of the 


kitchen, from whence the voice of the Corn 
Queen could be heard conversing with her Gos- 


sip. While I was seated before the throne, the - 


Queen came in and asked the King for twenty- 
five cents for them potatoes. The king was 
dirty; so were his methods. After heating 
some awful-looking salve on an old knife blade 
with a match and daubing the charred mess on 
my toe, he bound up my wounds, charged me a 
dollar, saying: ‘‘ Leave that on there for three or 
four days, till ye have to wash yer feet again.” 
I bowed myself out of the Presence and went 
home and washed my foot. This act may lay 
me open to the charge of lese majesty. 


Calvé and Cash 


Traveling about the country during the 
so-called “‘ Bankers’ panic”’ of 1907 brought 
peculiar experiences. The country was not 
poor, but money was stored in banks that 
issued a sort of local currency in cashier’s 
checks. My company had come up through 
Texas to Oklahoma, where we gave our per- 
formances and were able, with some confu- 
sion but no serious difficulty, to settle our 
profits. Then, having a free night, we an- 
ticipated the pleasure of attending a con- 
cert given by Madame Calvé, who was 
booked for a tour along the route we had 
followed. I do not know if the enormous 


Fat Chance!’’ 
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house represented the culture or the curi- 
osity of Oklahoma. One richly dressed lady 
who sat near me called out quite frankly to 
friends sitting several rows back, “I hope 
I’ll have brains enough to appreciate 
this.” 

The audience waited impatiently for the 
concert to begin; meanwhile drama was be- 
ing enacted back on the stage. Madame 
refused to utter one golden note without pre- 
vious payment in hard cash. Cashier’s 
checks, bank drafts, certified checks on 
New York or Chicago meant nothing. The 
Elks had engaged her; the Elks must pay 
her! 

The Elks hadn’t the currency. An alarm 
squad was dispatched for a house-to-house 
canvass and finally, after long waiting, 
the cash, from pennies to bank notes, was 
poured into the diva’s lap and the situation 
was saved. 

When we left in the morning prominent 
merchants assembled in the hotel to buy 
our hotel bills. They gave their notes to 
the proprietor and pocketed the cash we 
had brought to Oklahoma. 

There are theaters I am glad never to see 
again, many hotels I am glad to forget, yet 
I can truthfully say there are but few 
audiences against which I hold a grudge. 
Some were bounteous, some were meager, 
but almost always they were cordial. My 
thousand and one night stands are not so 
thrilling as those the lovely Scheherazade 
recounted to save her life, but I think per- 
haps mine also saved my life—at least, my 
dramatic life. And so they are precious 
to me. 


New Travelers on the Road 


The veteran at the Soldiers’ Home thea- 
ter at Hampton, Virginia, who watched 
our play through a spyglass from his gallery 
seat and disconcerted the actors by passing 
his glass to various comrades that they too 
might take a squint, marks an amusing 
memory of that night. Oshkosh was 
a pleasant landmark in the pilgrimage. 
Birmingham always means for me a call I 
had from Admiral Schley, who was being 
féted there, and an afternoon I spent at the 
circus with George Ade. Charleston, West 
Virginia, where a patient audience waited 
until after ten o’clock for our belated cur- 
tain to rise; Charleston, South Carolina, 
that city of rare charm, where only the 
theater radiator was cold; Montgomery, 
whose alidience was never without its beau- 
tiful women; Lincoln, Nebraska, where 
Buffalo Bill paid me a dressing-room visit. 
The university towns— Madison, Ithaca, 
Ann Arbor—where students make fine audi- 
tors; Sioux City, where the electric power 
gave out and we acted in candlelight; 
Evansville, where I spent a night of terror 
at a night editor’s desk, reading the lists, as 
they came over the Associated Press wires, 
of hundreds who had been burned to death 
in the Iroquois Theater, and at daylight 
starting for Chicago, when word finally 
came of my family’s safety. 

And on and on my memories rush. But 
all is changed now. The highroad of free- 
dom, the gypsy trail that Stevenson sang 
of, isnow paved like Fifth Avenue! Limou- 
sines, trucks, char-a-bancs and the motor 
bike of the traffic cop stream along it in 
unbroken procession by day, and at night 
the bootlegger, the flying gunman, the 
petting party flash their lights through the 
dark and tear over its concrete. The open 
road is no more for the carefree Romany, 
nor for his next of kin, the actor. Moving- 
picture palaces have supplanted his shabby 
theaters. There are hopeful signs, however, 
in the attempt to infuse fresh vitality into 
the old form of the stock company, but the 
more hopeful outlook is in the Little 
Theater Movement, which may expand 
into definite artistic value. It will not 
reach all classes as the old theater did; it 
will lack the zest that was felt on the com- 
ing to town of the traveling company, but 
it has an opportunity of becoming a rea! 
and cultural force. I wave my mask 
welcome to these young wearers of th 
and buskin. 
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Keep Fuses 


| Farsenters\ 
| BE 


Use Bull Dog Safety 
FUSENTERS 


Stop fires caused by matches dropped 
in rubbish while hunting fuses in dark 
cellars. Avoid danger and accidents 
due to stumbling down cellar stairs 
and fumbling in dark closets to re- 
place fuses. 


With Modern “BULLDOG” FUS- 
ENTERS fuses are at hand in any 
room or hall. You can change fuses as 
easily and safely as changing electric 
light bulbs. ““LUMINIZED” finish 
makes BULLDOG FUSENTERS 


visible in dimmest light. 


FUSENTERS cost less installed than 
old time cut out boxes. Recom- 
mended by best electricians every- 
where. Listed as standard by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


BULLDOG is the quality mark on 
electrical products including safety 
switches, switch boards, Saf-to-Fuse, 
etc.— standard for 20 years. 


MUTUAL ELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN U.S.A. 
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TO COLLECT OUR 


ANY AMERICAN (thoughtfully): 


A Swedish chair, 
An Irish broom, 
And over there 
A Russian loom; 
An English desk, a Spanish comb— 
Say, Mister Man, where was your home? 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


Ah, eminent stranger, don’t ask me to tell 
A secret which causes my bosom to swell 
With painful, importunate 
Thoughts of unfortunate 
Days ere the stringency forced me to sell. 
But listen, Your Lordship, and take my 
advice 


SWEETHEART: 


He called you Your Lordship, pa. Isn’t that 
nice? 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 
Yes, truly, Your Lordship should take my 
advice 
And buy the whole lot, 
Which, likely as not 
You can sell in New York for double the 
price. 
ANY AMERICAN: 


What, double? 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


‘No, treble! 


THE PEASANTRY: 


Quadruple!! 
THE WIFE: 


Why scruple? 

That German tureen when we fill it with 
soup’ll 

Look grand on the dining-room table at 
home— 

The one uncle bought when he visited Rome. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


Ah, Ladyship, Ladyship! Loftily placed, 
How the Nine Muses have given you taste. 


THE WIFE: 
Tee-hee, 
That’s me! 


ANY AMERICAN( morosely examining the lot): 

Combien? Quanto costa? Wie viel? Durn 
the Dutch— 

Be that as it may, 

I’m trying to say, 

How much? 


(The HONEST SHOPKEEPER sidles over and 
whispers something in his.ear. The AMER- 
ICAN swallows a heart stimulant, which 
he carries for such purposes, and resumes 
feebly): 


I’m just a poor, lost Yank and I’ve cabled to 
my bank 
Beseeching that the mortgage be renewed. 
It won’t do any harm if we sell the house and 
farm 
Just to pay for this amazing interlude. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER: 


Ah, where beauty is concerned, gold to 
heavenly light is turned, 
And madame will understand me when I 
say 
Just to make our meeting pleasant I am 
giving you a present— 
What I charge you, sire, is merely by the 
way. 
ANY AMERICAN: 


Why this sacrificial impulse, by the way? 
Are you desperate for money as they say? 


(The HONEST SHOPKEEPER removes his hat. ) 


TENOR SOLO (by the SHOPKEEPER ): 


You millionaire Americans 

Who come in pomp and pride, 
Who ride in gilded limousines 

With your diamond-crusted bride, 
Sneer not upon our poverty 

From your exalted state; 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


You made us what we are because 
You went to war too late. 


CHORUS: 


Don’t ask me what it’s for 
When I charge a little more. 
Cold hunger gnaws, 
And that’s because (harmony sob) 
I 
was 
roo-ined 
by 
the war! 


[While four PEASANTS join in a male quar- 
tet, the AMERICAN bursts into tears and 
begins signing thousand-dollar travelers’ 
checks which he tosses among the chorus. 
The HONEST SHOPKEEPER stops him before 
the last ten checks are gone. 


ANY AMERICAN: 


There, there! 

There, there! 

From open grief forbear. 

I'll subsidize 

The enterprise— 

At least Pll do my share. 

I'll buy the lot— 

Just show me what you’ve got. 
My, my! 

Don’t cry! 

I'll purchase on the spot. 
(Gives the rest of his money to the HONEST 


SHOPKEEPER. ) 
ALL: 


Huzzah! Huzzah! 
He’ll simply take the lot! 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER (eagerly): 


If bargains, sire, you seek, 

My house is quite antique; 

The plumbing made 

Ere the First Crusade, 

And a medieval leak. 

I'll sell it cheap, 

With the dungeon keep 

And all the ghosts that haunt it. 


ANY AMERICAN: 
Don’t want it. 


HONEST SHOPKEEPER (gloomy): 
Pourquoi? For why? 


ANY AMERICAN: 


E’en though I did approve it, 
’Twould cost too much to move it. 
Your price, no doubt, is high— 
Come, momma. Say good-by. 


THE SHOPKEEPER (in a rage): 


Now ain’t that like Americans? 
They talk as sweet as honey. 

But all they seem to think about 
Is money, money, money. 

Their hearts are sold for minted gold, 
They eat it and they love it. 

I hope you bust with your lucre-lust— 
Thank heaven, I’m above it! 
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a 
YOUNG-MAN-SWEETHEART-MET-ON-T} 
BOAT: : 


Come, Sweetheart. Let’s beat it. Tis ‘ 
us a chance 
To sneak up the road to a place whe! 
dance. 


[Exeunt AMERICANS while the Peiehi 
change back into their working cl 
the HONEST SHOPKEEPER gallops toi 
the First National Bank to see if theA 
ican’s checks are good. 


SCENE II 


[Smoke room of the ocean liner M, 
cholia. ANY AMERICAN is puffing ¢ 
cigarettes and saving money by keepin, 
of a poker game. A PHILOSOPHER 
proaches him and sits down. 


PHILOSOPHER: 


Tomorrow’s the Custom House. Gosh, 
I’m scared. 

How many trunks did you say you’ye 
declared? ’ 


ANY AMERICAN: 


A second-hand suitcase I borrowed f, 
Myrt, ; 
Containing a toothbrush and one ¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHER: 
You travel quite light. 


THE AMERICAN: 
Yes, I do. That’s a fact. 


my act. 
But of course there’s The Wife. Sheh' 
seventeen trunks oll 
And Sweetheart has twelve. Two are u 
their bunks. 
I don’t bust my back with big luggage, 
bet; 
The thing that I carry around is the de) 


(A solemn pause.) 


You know we’ve heard bushels of holle 
and groans | 
On the ways and the means to ole for, 
loans, 
With Borah demanding immediate zy 
And Senator Smoot speaking soft for d 
But I’ve been on the ground, 
And I think that I’ve found 
The quickest and sanest and easiest wi 
Let our government agents just go tot 
ports 
Where American tourists convene at res 
Let U. S. collectors stand guard at the 
Of restaurant, music hall, curio store; 
Let Uncle Sam furnish municipal guide 
To lead the poor Yanks up the steep 
mountainsides, 
Or garner huge sums 
To show us the slums 
And the rat cabarets where you look a 
bums; 
Let a fishy-eyed corps of our Federal c 
Run the summertime trade in the milli 
shops; 
Let the U. S. collect for a year, let us si 
The cash our rich yokels are throwing a 
And I swear by my bones, 
In the solemnest tones, 
That the proceeds would wipe out our 
foreign war loans | 
And leave us d surplus so perfectly a 
That Idiot Institutes over the land 
Could soon be erected 
For people affected 
Like me. Understand? 


} 


THE PHILOSOPHER: 


The measure you mention appears, firs 
last, 

Less silly than many that Congress ha: 
passed. 

And would you contribute to such a de 


ANY AMERICAN: 


Gosh, no! (with a groan.) I’ve contri 
mine. 
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eautiful, Sanitary Floors 
‘low cost and upkeep 


LEAN, bright, well-kept floors are the foundation of an attractive interior. NOW 
. you can have them easily, quickly, inexpensively with the Johnson Wax treat- 
'ment. It cleans, sanitates and polishes—all in one simple operation. Takes only a few 
minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping—no messy rags and pails. 


This Johnson Wax treatment is just the thing for every floor—old or new—of wood, 
linoleum, marble, tile, rubber or composition. And it makes no difference how the 
floors are finished—whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. A coat of Johnson’s 
Wax polished with the Electric Floor Polisher will improve their appearance wondrous- 
‘ly. It eliminates costly refinishing. And keeps down dust. 


Ten times quicker and better than by hand—this marvelous labor-saving ma- 
chine polishes all floors to burnished brilliance. It is simple, 


~~~, || requiring no adjustments or special attention. Runs from any 
electric connection for 1c an hour. Polishes under low-built 


) | | pieces of furniture without moving them. 


a For $2.00 a day you can rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
from your neighborhood store or from your painter. Or, you can 
purchase one for $42.50 (in Canada 
$48.50). With each we give FREE 
a % gal. of Liquid Wax and 
a Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop. 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


| ska State Capitol— 
| Lincoln 


Ball Room of 


} the Los Angeles 
| Biltmore Hotel 


OFFICES 
HOTELS 
HOSPITALS 

_ INSTITUTIONS 
_ APARTMENTS 


General Motors Building— 
Detroit 


~_-— > — t) 
FREE-2 5c Book on Floors {4,, 
PROPER 
HOMES Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25¢ |/TREATMENT (3 bys 
Book which tells just how to treat new and old Jor a 
STORES fl floors of all kinds—soft and hard woods, lino- FLOORS - 
‘ leum, rubber, marble or tile. r 
| BB Naim. ccsseoccysnsssosssesevscsasacsscusszoscanshsvezaseranecenssucsuessesaegsascees 8 
___ The Johnson Wax treatment is responsible igi ite NES AES Seek r 
| for the floor beauty and economy in many a o 
| of the largest and finest buildings in the P : ay sine ei Sere eee c 
i ——1 1 WPA Nan cat ost dct cskeeasces ceetettcsevacededutsacstedssacwas beiseaswesbiesucsre 
_ ieee nis Canada including be | Mail to S. C. Johnson & Son, Tad Wis.) i 
ee Peturee GLOW. HTT TICILIIrirrereescrerereeeeii 


JOHNSONS WAX 
lectric floor Polisher 
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I did not engage a truck driver in battle. 
Concerning my job at the Arcade, which 
she mentioned, there was nothing disgrace- 
ful, although the pay might have been 
better. The following night I carried her a 
valentine with a lace trimming and a calen- 
dar with a celluloid wheel cleverly con- 
cealed. She was flushed and looked 
annoyed. 

“John tried to kiss me again,’”’ she said. 
“Some day I am going to lose this position 
and John is going to lose the rest of his 
hair.” 

“T’ll stop him,” I said furiously. 

“No, you won’t. He might strike you.” 

That was the night I sprang to my own 
defense, and during the nine o’clock walk I 
ran rapidly over a handful of facts, the idea 
being to demonstrate that I was something 
more than a second-class fiddler in a side- 
street movie house. We strolled slowly up 
the avenue, unmindful of the Elevated 
noises, and I uncovered sections of the past. 

What did she know about me? Was she 
aware that I, Lee Peppers, was the Lee 
Peppers who had written the words and 
music of that popular success, Little Mary 
Mae, of several seasons back? She was not. 

“Not Little Mary Mae?” she asked, 
turning her lovely blond head toward me 
and looking at me with her solemn eyes. 

“Yes, Little Mary Mae.” 

“You wrote that?” 

“And no other,” I said. 

I told her the full story of that particular 
song, which, of course, is and always has 
been the bitterest pill in my young life. I 
did that one five years ago, maybe six, 
along with half a dozen other songs, long 
before I came to New York and when it 
seemed to my relations that the family had 
at last produced a true genius. Six of my 
early songs were sent on and died in Moe 
Stinburg’s office, for Moe knows the public 
taste and was my publisher. Presently I 
came through with Little Mary Mae, which 
had a fine catchy air and a strong note of 
melancholy, beloved by the public. 

“This song,’’ Moe wrote me, ‘‘might do 
and it might not. I will give you twenty- 
five dollars and take a chance.”’ 

He mailed the twenty-five, which is a 
magic figure that seems to follow me around 
through life, and Little Mary Mae was pub- 
lished, and all it did was to sell a million 
copies the first six months. My relations 
called at the house in Erie, shook hands and 
said that I was a credit to the name of Pep- 
pers. The song tossed Moe into Easy 
Street and he moved to larger quarters, 
with a rug in the reception room, hired a 
Fifth Avenue advertising agent and today 
is one of the pillars of the song industry. 

When I naturally wrote, asking about my 
share, there was some desultory correspond- 
ence, stating that in as much as I had sold 
Little Mary Mae outright and in toto, they 
all regretted, from Moe down to the office 
boy, that I had no legal claim whatever in 
the royalties, which as time went on proved 
to be the entire truth. I broke down that 
year from worrying over it and had indiges- 
tion until Christmas. Not another thin 
dime ever came my way. 

I heard Little Mary everywhere and it 
sickened me. It sickens me slightly to this 
minute. In my anger, I wrote a dozen 
other songs, after the disaster, and sent 
them to a new publisher; but not one of 
them went over. I presently gave up song 
writing and began playing in movie thea- 
ters, which is not bad if you can connect 
with a first-run house. 

“These are the bitter facts,” I told Addie 
Belle Ronk. ‘So you can see that Iam a 
song writer.” 

“You were one,” she said. 
burg stopped you. 
driver stopped you.” 

“You think I’m a failure? You won’t 
marry me because I’m getting twenty-five a 
week?”’ 

“Tt isn’t the money. It’s something 
spiritual, something inside a person, that 


“Moe Stin- 
Later on, the truck 
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decides whether he is going uphill all his life, 
or down. Anyway, Lee, we can always be 
good friends.”’ 

“You can’t be good friends with me,” I 
declared. ‘‘I’ll be around a while longer, 
because I’m not giving you up just yet. I 
will keep on coming to John’s.” 

“For the spaghetti,’ she said, laughing. 


About this point in my courtship, prog- 
ress began to bog down noticeably. Love’s 
happy caravan slowed to a mere saunter, 
and I gave up all hopes of three or four 
sunny rooms and a comparative stranger 
cooking one’s breakfast. To be sure, I saw 
Addie Belle every day, and she seemed to 
grow more beautiful as she sat up there be- 
hind the cash register, tinkling her little 
bell and handing the wholesale druggists 
correct change. 

John’s is a place where men go to eat; 
mostly men devoting their lives to manual 
labor. The glass of fashion never reflects in 
John’s, and a limousine drawing up at the 
curb would throw the entire street into a 
furore. 1 liked the food, I admired Olaf the 
Swede and I adored Addie; but there was 
one thing about John’s beanery that drove 
me to distraction and kindled the flame of 
homicidal mania. 

I refer to the two-thousand-dollar piano 
player and violin. It was an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, run by wires, play- 
ing the violin and the piano together, and 
as an instrument of torture to a sensitive 
person, it made the Spanish Inquisition 
seem mild and jolly. 

I was able to stand this devil’s device 
only by the exercise of great will power, 
buoyed up by Addie and the spaghetti. 
John’s Restaurant was a long, narrow 
room, split into two parts by a high parti- 
tion, and the piano player stood at the very 
front, near the door, hurling its mangled 
harmony upon the just and the unjust. It 
was the apple of John’s eye, John being a 
gross fellow with a prominent abdomen and 
a family consisting of himself, his wife and 
three young ravioli eaters. It was his cus- 
tom to stand in petrified admiration before 
the blasted machine and feed coins into a 
slot until the human mind tottered upon its 
throne. 

The walls of the eating room were embel- 
lished with paintings and general art work 
by unknowns who are still unknown. There 
was an inspired fish in a glass box, a large 
picture showing a bowl of fruit, a portrait 
of a man broiling a steak and a small 
colored boy eating what was either water- 
melon or a piece of pie. 

The ceiling was done in imitation of the 
sky, dotted with stars, and the rear wall, 
nearest the kitchen, was given over to a 
large scene in oils, showing seven running 
angels in light yellow, chasing themselves 
around the edge of a purple moon. In each 
corner was a basket of permanent flowers, 
and on the right wall was a shining fire ax 
in ared holster, this being John’s concession 
to the city fire laws. 

To make the piano player readily acces- 
sible to feeble-minded lovers of harmony 
while they dined, money slots were scat- 
tered about the room. One would thus 
have a Hungarian rhapsody and a broiled 
chop at the same time. 

“How do you like the music?”’ Olaf once 
asked me. 

“How would you like both legs broken?”’ 
I replied; and from then on Olaf knew that 
if nobody dropped nickels, it would be all 
right with Lee Peppers. 

Addie Belle, to my surprise, said that 
she loved good music and sometimes de- 
posited nickels when the customers were 
laggard. I havea particularly sensitive ear, 
and the jangling tunes from the shining 
music box caused me to suffer untold ago- 
nies. I examined the blank thing with con- 
siderable bitter interest. 

It was a complicated machine without 
doubt, the violin part being attached to the 
piano, and it was the violin that interested 


me. Little steel fingers leaped into life and 
pressed down upon the wires and revolving 
wheels of emery stone were lowered and 
raised at the proper intervals, scratching 
the four strings. Wherever one’s eyes 
rested, wheels revolved, bars of metal slid 
about, doing this and that to make music, 
lights came on and went out and the ma- 
chine whined. The steel fingers fascinated 
me. Behind them, the piano keys tapped 
away endlessly. The entire device was in- 
cased in heavy glass and perfectly lighted. 

“‘TIsn’t it lovely?”’ Addie asked me, com- 
ing out of her private coop and smiling. 

“Tf you think it’s lovely,” I said, ‘‘it is.” 

I noticed Olaf signaling that the meal was 
ready and retired to my spaghetti. The 
next evening I brought Addie a Japanese 
fan and resumed the old discussion. 

“No,” she said kindly and yet in a firm 
tone; ‘‘I like you, Lee, and you are a gen- 
erous boy. You are a little too plump, but 
that could be cured in time. You have a 
nice romantic streak in you that a girl 
would like, and you are the kind that re- 
members anniversaries; but I hate timid 
men.” 

“You will wind up by marrying a prize 
fighter,” I said sulkily. ‘‘ What if I am not 
so very brave? A lot of good husbands are 
not so very brave, but they show up with 
the rent money Saturdays.” 

“Courage is a noble thing,’’ she mur- 
mured. “If you had it, you would not be 
working at the Arcade.” 

“So that’s what it is. It is my job that 
makes me ineligible.” 

That evening the usual walk up Sixth 
Avenue was more or less acrimonious, and 
I did nothing to advance the cause. In fact, 
when I said good night I as much as told 
Addie Belle that the whole deal was off and 
that one suitor for her hand withdrew from 
the arena. I stated that she could go and 
find herself a steeple jack if she was looking 
for heroics and a large salary. 

Time passed dismally and I continued to 
consume spaghetti at John’s for several 
reasons. I slowly got over the notion of 
marrying Addie Belle or anybody else, in- 
forming her one night that the sea was and 
would be always pretty full of uncaught 
fish, both blondes and brunettes. 

When a man once gets into a fever over a 
girl and slowly recovers, seeing the same 
girl right along while recovering, the next 
state he enters is a sort of peaceful numb- 
ness—that is, if the man is not a jealous 
type. I am not jealous and never was. At 
John’s I saw enough flip stuff to make me 
pretty sore, but I passed it all by with never 
a word and let many a customer get out un- 
rebuked. 

Naturally, I continued to walk home 
nights with Addie, and to talk generally, 
but refrained from any more about mar- 
riage and allied topics. At times it seemed 
to me she expected me to go on arguing; 
but I know when I am licked, and no girl is 
going to make a sucker out of me for her 
own amusement. I did not say another 
word about marriage or how gloomy I felt, 
and I think this reticence began to pique 
the lady, though I am not sure. 

I was quite suddenly discharged by Mar- 
tin Gross, the orchestra leader at the Ar- 
cade; very suddenly and without any good 
reason, as the facts will show the unpreju- 
diced. Martin Gross never liked me from the 
start, and the one song I will never play for 
anybody, anywhere, is Little Mary Mae. 
Why should I? I hate that blank thing 
worse than I hate poison. I have had to lis- 
ten to it on excursion steamers, where I 
could not get off the boat; and in theaters, 
where I could not crawl over the other cus- 
tomers and flee. It has always made me 
violently unhappy, like a man crossing the 
ocean the first time. A man once hit a dog 
I owned when I was ten years old and I 
hated him and used to lie awake nights 
thinking up terrible curses, and next to that 
dog hitter, I hate Little Mary Mae, my 
master triumph. 


“T am not going to play that,” J 
Martin Gross, about three in the afte 
which was when he tossed me then 

“Oh,” he sneered sarcastically, 
ain't?” 

“Yes,”’ I said in a cold tone, “] 
You can hear English, can’t you?” 

Saying which, I threw the music 
floor and kicked it violently aside, } 
him in no doubt. 

The violin is an important instrun 
the Arcade orchestra, for the only ot 
strument is the piano, played by | 
Gross. I could see his viewpoint 
but it did not change my intentions. 
never played Little Mary Mae sincet 
it moved Moe Stinburg into larger q 
and I never will. c 

“We will see about this,” thre 
Martin, rising from his piano, in spit 
fact that a comedy was coming on. ‘ 
the leader of this orchestra, you’r 
Mr. Peppers; and if I’m not the le 
quit.” i 

He walked into the office of the ma 
director, Jacob Zann, and they sent 
to join the conference. ' 

“Ask him,” said Martin, tappi) 
piece of music angrily. ‘ 

“Why do you refuse to play this 
manded the managing director, lool 
me bellicosely. ‘“‘Is this mutiny?” 

“It certainly is,’ I answered. “) 
like that piece, and I will not play 
anyone. If you will notice the aut 
the cover, you will see that the wor 
music are by L. Peppers, and tha 
which is why I refuse to sully my fic 
the blank thing.” ; 

They both looked surprised at this 
ment and glanced at Little Mary 
Their surprise only lasted a mom 
turned to indignation. ¥ 

“Tf Mr. Gross asks you to play 
clared Manager Zann, “‘you certain 
do as he says, or else you are fired | 
job.” 

“Then I am fired off the job rig! 
and now,’ I stated succinctly, thin] 
Addie Belle and feeling more like | 
every instant. i 

“Hand him his money,” directe 
Zann, turning to his desk, “‘and get 
violin player.” 

This was done, with regard to tk 
which was twelve dollars and some} 
and twenty minutes later, carrying 1) 
dle, I walked from the portals of the |! 
Theater without a care on earth and 
less as a wine taster in Wichita, 4 

Having nothing to do, I returned 
simple lodgings and talked with. 
Soames, but said nothing about m 
sonal affairs, for there is no sense in | 
ing a landlady. I reflected bitterly 
Little Mary Mae, which, not conter' 
blasting my early years, had now 
around and tossed me out of a steat 
About six o’clock I started gloom) 
John’s, framing up a little speech o 


Belle in which to inform her that Iw 
aman, and worse off than ever. She 
her usual place, and greeted me " 
smile. 

“Good evening,’ I said. “TI wil! 
you at nine o’clock and tell you sor 
portant news.” 

She looked interested and I passe) 
my usual table, at the rear, as far! 
from the noise machine as I could ge 

“Nice evening, Mr. Peppers,” 
stated. ‘‘The spaghetti is very re 
night.” 

“Bring me a large bowl,” I or 
“with plenty of catchup.” 

“The new tunes go on tonight,” | 
Olaf, as an afterthought. 

“What new tunes?”’ 

“On the piano. ‘Six new ones, i 
the old ones.” ( 

“That will be fine,’ I said gru 
“Anything else must be better thar 
there was, no matter how bad it is.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 


or Beautiful White Enamel Bathrooms a 
Kitchens, use Beaver TiLED Wall Board 
: 


for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 

Beaver Vulcanite 
| Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
' Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 
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HY do so many glaring defects crop 

out months after the last nail has 
been driven? Does the fault lie in poor con- 
struction? In most cases, vo! Carelessness 
in selecting materials 1s to blame—haphazard 
selection without thorough investigation. 
When you build, adopt the safe course— 
test and compare! 


Investigate Beaver Products for walls, for 
roofs. Send for samples. Test them yourself. 
Compare them. Their quality welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate its superiority. 
Prove in the one conclusive way—y festing 
and comparing—that Beaver Products build 
more beautiful, more durable walls; more 
attractive and tighter sealed roofs. 


For walls of beauty and long life there is 
time-tested Beaver Bestwall, “The Superior 
Plaster Wall Board,’’ with the better surface 
for every kind of decoration. 


Pp... _R “ORD 


PLASTERS - WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 


Build walls of endurance with Beaver Bestwall 


Test and compare this superior plaster wall board for strength. Test it with fire—with 
water. Test the improved fibre binder for toughness. See why tts distinctive cream-colored 
surface takes decoration more artistically and more economically. Compare it. Prove that 


Bestwall serves you better than ordinary plaster wall board. Send for sample amd literature 


For quick remodeling that /asts there is 
famous Beaver Wall Board, identified by the 
familiar Red Beaver Border. Comes plain 
and extra thick; also tiled for walls in bath- 
rooms, kitchens, etc. 


Beaver Gypsum Lath with its heat-, cold- 
and sound-retarding qualities, forms an 
ideal base for those walls of Beaver American 
Plasters that everyone admires. 


And for roofs that are fire-safe, weather- 
tight and of unusual beauty, Beaver Slabs 
and Shingles offer a wealth of opportunities 
for both economy and distinction. 


We invite you to personally test and com- 
pare these Beaver Products. ‘‘Consult your 
Beaver Products dealer,’’ or write for sam- 
ples and literature. Dept. 1007. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
. Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 


BEAVER 
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Beaver Vulcanite Roofing is Tough, Fire-Safe 
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and Lasts for Years 


Building mistakes can be prevented 


for WALLS 


Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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You can easily rid every room of 
flies and mosquitoes! 


A filthy nuisance, a menace to health—how everyone hates 
and detests flies, mosquitoes, and other annoying house- 
hold insects! Now—you can quickly rid your home, from 
cellar to attic, of these tormenting, disease-bearing pests. 
Spray Flit! Flit brings new cleanliness by day—new com- 
fort by night. | 
Spray Flit 

Flit is a simple and sure means for the destruction of all 
insects in the home. It protects the health of your family. 
It is the result of exhaustive research by expert entomol- 
ogists and chemists. More than 70 formulas were tested 
on the various household insects before Flit was finally 


perfected. Flit is the highest quality household insecti- 
cide that is made by the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Clean, safe and easy to use : REG. U.S cPATIOFF. 


LARS ARRANGE 


Flit clears the house in a few minutes of disease-bearing 
flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, roaches, and ants. It searches 
out the cracks and crevices where insects hide and breed, 
destroying their eggs and larvae. Flit kills moths and 
their tiny worms which eat holes. Extensive tests showed 
that Flit spray did not stain the most delicate fabrics. 
Get a Flit can and sprayer today. For sale throughout 


the world. 


Look for “The Yellow Can with the Black Band” 


i NSPtts by the | 
Sienna woe s 
Pesta ae | Ants Bed bugs 


Insects a menace to health 


Beware of the fly, says the Director of the Mary: 
land State Health Department. “The fly breeds 
in filth and feeds on filth. It flies from filth to 
food. It spreads tuberculosis, typhoid, dysentery, 
and other diseases. It is no respecter of persons. 
It carries infection to both children and grown- 
ups. Destroy each fly that comes your way.” 


Made by STANDARI 
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JOIN THE HEALTH 


SS ‘©8.0.Co. (N.J.) 1926. 


“an Ove (New verse 
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Whatever the Job— 


Hood Tires will Reduce the Cost 


Hood Dealers supply tires to Fords 
and to Rolls Royces—to 1920 models 
or 1926—to ten-ton trucks and thirty 
passenger busses. To city cars or 
country cars. 


Each kind of Hood Tire is built to 


meet the conditions under which it 
works and serves. Repeat sales to satis- 
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ally, I was not stirred by any pal- 
in the musical arrangements, 
that all noises coming from the 
be about the same in painful 
ace. 
5hn Bezzo was present in all his 
d gave me the usual chill glance, 
‘not know then that he had a little 
jim, it being some feast day in his 
and. Olaf brought me my spa- 
vhich was ample and unusually 
,, and I ate my meal contentedly, 
nthe newspaper to see what movie 
ere advertising for a first-class, ex- 
j fiddler who could keep in tune 
y picture, whether comedy or 
drama. 
‘ano man came up from the cellar, 
» had been rearranging the wires, 
rmed John that the new program 
glace and that the hellish piano 
started. It was John himself who 
‘the first nickel and began the 
sanding by to listen proudly whilst 
ik thing dashed off Hearts and 
or some other ancient piece, mu- 
the harmony beyond recognition. 
strolled into Addie Belle’s private 
booth, and seemingly overcome 
mony and wine, again tried to kiss 
amily being over at the Arcade for 
‘run. 
iot know that this amorous attack 
gon. I had the rear table and not 
able, and from where I sat, it was 
le to see the cashier’s booth, ex- 
back end of it. John, it later was 
ed, went inside, closed the door and 
) Addie that he was now going to 
and that she might as well get 
rit. This led to a spirited argu- 
hich lasted for some time, with 
telle trying to dissuade the inn- 
nd at the same time avoid the loss 
i 
bd. 
‘kes my blood boil even now to 
this dastardly outrage, and me sit- 
re innocently at the rear table, 


could see nothing except the piano’ 


nd part of the front ice box. 
‘the argument was going on inside 
booth, with the poor girl pleading 
tare deal and trying not to lose her 
he same time, weak-minded cus- 
sruck drivers and music-loving but- 
kers were throwing away their 
he listening in awed delight to the 
e melody. Nickels dropped into 
il slots and upon each face was the 
iression of a man thawing out his 
i meantime an innocent girl was 
hand, struggling to preserve her 
ect and keep thesixteen a week with 


hed my coffee in complete calm, lit- 
acting that Addie Belle needed me, 
about to look in the Brooklyn ad- 
ients, when the fifth of the new 
neluded, a very scratchy song from 
| opera that did well in 1905. A 
y inclined meat cutter dropped an- 
ckel in a slot and you will never in 
pues what the last and final tune 
, that was it—Little Mary Mae, 
ers. 
2to die if the last tune was not Lit- 
ae, and me just fired off my job 
int of it, with practically less than 
ars and no rent paid. With both 
haking, I dropped the newspaper 
ild feel myself growing cold and 
especially in the legs. My mind 
to be swaying upon its throne, and 
ick spots appeared, but I fought to 
a and to keep control of my emo- 


Pcalm, "Tsaid. ‘This is no time to 
“yourself. # 
‘here trembling at the rear table and 
a passed in review. It was bad 
to hear that blank song under any 
ns but to hear it being ground out 
diabolical machine was more than 
nd. Though outwardly calm, I 
self for the next five minutes, 
with difficulty that I recall what 
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I only know that I arose unsteadily from 
my seat and with a feeble hand reached for 
the fire ax. Taking the fire ax, I started for- 
ward, no doubt with a glassy look in my 
eyes, and as I came around the corner of the 
front ice box on my way to the piano, I 
heard a sharp sound of a person slapping 
somebody and the voice of a woman raised 
in what was approximately a shriek. 

It was Addie Belle. She was just at the 
point of pushing John away from her, after 
slapping him, as I appeared from behind 
the ice box. He stood in the entrance to her 
booth, wearing a terrified expression and 
looking at the fire ax. Addie was behind 
him, her face flushed and her eyes sparkling, 
and without saying a word, John leaped for 
the front door, which was near at hand, and 
went through to the street. It was a screen 
door, and part of the screen clung to him 
and waved as he ran. 

These various incidents happened with 
great rapidity, almost, you might say, while 
I was covering the distance between the ice 
box and the piano, which was still grinding. 
I strode forward about three steps, lifted 
the ax, and I have never heard a sweeter 
sound than the crashing of glass that fol- 
lowed. Wire strings flew into the air and 
one of them hit me. Piano keys popped out 
and bounced off the ceiling. The framework 
came apart and metal bars fell upon the 
floor with alow thud. I worked rapidly and 
yet skillfully, and the electric lights went 
out. In twenty seconds the piano was gone. 
It would never again play Little Mary Mae 
or anything else, and I do not excuse my- 
self for this radical act, but merely state 
the facts as they were, being at the moment 
in a mental state that is very well known 
legally and is defined as dementia przecox. 
I then laid down the fire ax. 

“There,” I said, turning to Addie Belle, 
who was more flushed than ever, “‘that will 
teach somebody a needed lesson.” 

To my astonishment, as I expected noth- 
ing of the kind, she rushed suddenly to me, 
flung her arms around my neck and I stag- 
gered back into the wreckage. I believe 
that she kissed me, but I am not certain, as 
J was a little excited at the moment. John 
Bezzo returned with two policemen, both 
Irish in appearance. 

“There he stands!’ John shouted, 
breathing hard. ‘Arrest him!” 

I stepped forward to be arrested, because 
I had it coming to me. I had taken my 
fling and was ready to pay the piper. 

“No,” said Addie Belle, “‘you will not 
arrest him. You cannot! You dare not!” 

She said this with her voice rising higher 
and higher, while the two Irish officers 
looked impressed. 

“Addie,” I said gently, “‘this is an affair 
between men.” 

She thrust me aside, her lovely face blaz- 
ing with some inner emotion, and con- 
fronted John Bezzo, who quailed. 

“Would you arrest a man who came to 
the defense of a woman?”’ she cried, ap- 
pealing to the Irish police. ‘‘And not only 
that, but would you jail a brave lover, com- 
ing to the rescue of his bride-to-be, who was 
being grossly intimidated in the cashier’s 
cage by this degraded scoundrel, the father 
of four children?”’ 

“Three children, Addie,” I said. 

She here pointed at John Bezzo, who 
cringed perceptibly. The two officers 


turned, said ‘‘Oho!”’ and both fixed their 
eyes upon John, continuing to stare at him 
accusingly while Addie Belle explained. 

I was as surprised as anyone present, 
including all the customers, for this was 
the first I knew of John’s ungentlemanly 
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conduct. I listened in growing indignation, 
while Addie recounted the details, going 
back into the past and showing how John 
Bezzo had three times a week threatened to 
kiss her, though never actually doing so; 
and how on this night, being warmed with 
wine, he had gone a step too far, in his bold- 
ness even ignoring the presence of the girl’s 
lover and promised husband, Lee Peppers, 
the well-known song writer and artist. 

“Do you officers blame my affianced hus- 
band for rushing forward to defend me?” 
she asked the law. ‘‘Have you not a be- 
loved wife of your own? Wouldn’t he be 
less than a man if he did not seize the fire 
ax and dash forward to protect his bride? 
And when this cowardly foreigner ran into 
the street to escape his wrath, is it anything 
that my future husband should hit the 
piano a few cracks with the ax in his blind 
rage?”’ 

“This is not a case for the police,”’ an- 
nounced the larger officer, “‘unless we ar- 
rest the spaghetti’’—meaning John. “‘ What 
do you mean by annoying your help?” 

John cringed further. 

“Young lady,’’ said the other officer, 
placing his hand on John’s shoulder, ‘do 
you feel like pressing the charge against 
this masher?” 

“No,” said Addie quietly, ‘“‘I will let by- 
gones be bygones, resigning my position 
immediately.” 

“Two jobs gone in one day!”’ I said. 

She reached for her hat and coat and 
Olaf brought mine. We emerged directly in 
front of the officers and shook hands with 
them at the corner, everyone present agree- 
ing that New York mashers grew more in- 
tolerable every day and needed a good 
lesson, particularly the ones that annoy 
their help. Leaving John among the débris 
of what had been a music machine, Addie 
and I strolled up Sixth Avenue towards 
Seventeenth Street. 

“Now I know my heart,” she said in a 
strangely altered voice. ‘‘I realize that you 
and I are intended for each other.” 

“Yeah,” I said, wondering. 

“T have wanted to marry you from the 
first, in spite of the fact that I knew you, 
or thought so. Tonight, when your true 
colors came to the surface, you proved that 
you were a brave fellow, ready to defend a 
girl, and it made me very happy, for that 
was the only obstacle. I always wanted to 
be married in June, and this is June.” 

“That certainly is pretty slick,” I said 
warmly and uneasily. “You want to get 
married right away?” 

“Why, yes, Lee. Don’t you?” 

“T should say I do, but you haven’t 
heard the news about me being fired off my 
job at the Arcade.” 

We happened to be passing a store win- 
dow, showing a display of wall paper and 
domestic scenes. Addie stopped and faced 
me. 

“Did you lose your job?” 

“Today,” I said. 

“‘T’m glad of it,’’ she cried happily. ‘It 
was not a job for a man of your ability. It 
was beneath you, Lee Peppers.”’ 

“You want to be married anyhow, with 
neither of us working?” I asked feebly. 

“Yes, indeed!”’ she replied." ‘‘I always 
said I would be married in early June; and 
as far as jobs go, you proved tonight the 
sort of man you are—the kind a girl can de- 
pend upon.” 

“That’s right,” I said, slow and thought- 
ful. 

Westrolled onward, looking in more win- 
dows, all designed to make a person think 
of a flat. 
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“You are no cheap fiddler, wasting his 
talents in a movie house,”’ she said. 

“You bet your life.” 

“You are a song writer, Lee.” 

“And you know it,”’ I said. 

“A good song writer,” Addie rejoined de- 
cisively. ‘‘And you have the spunk to step 
out and make the world realize it.” 

“You and me both,’ I said. ‘I’m as 
good a song writer as there is in America 
today. Didn’t I write Little Mary Mae?”’ 

“You did.” 

“T can write better ones than that,” I 
said, feeling a warm glow, and taking Ad- 
die’s arm as we crossed aside street. “‘Now 
that we are going to be married, I will leap 
in and write a song that isasong. When do 
you want to be married?” 

“Any time this month,” said she, paus- 
ing in front of her house on Seventeenth. 

“Make it two weeks from tomorrow,” I 
decided. 

‘“‘Fine!”’ said she, and we sealed the com- 
pact with a kiss, more of a friendly matri- 
monial kiss than anything else. I walked 
rapidly back to my room, feeling a rising 
sense of responsibility. A beautiful young 
creature was going to trust her entire future 
in my hands. A gentleman in a third-story 
window began playing something on a sick 
saxophone, and as I listened, I again heard 
those familiar strains and the mangled tune 
of that popular refrain, Little Mary Mae. 

I merely smiled, and feeling inspired for 
the first time in years, I entered my room 
and sat down at the washstand, thinking of 
Addie Belle and how love can lift a man up 
to better and higher things. There was a 
piece of paper on the stand from the laun- 
dry referring to a missing shirt, and still 
feeling the fever of inspiration, I took a pen- 
cil and began. In the next half hour, if I 
do say so myself, musical history was made 
in America, for I then and there dashed off 
Love is a Dream; which, as you probably ~ 
know, if you own a radio, is the one big 
knock-out of the present season and is al- 
ready going like wildfire, though only a 
month old. 

Naturally, Moe Stinburg has nothing to 
do with my affairs, and my new publisher is 
Hymie Samuels, of Samuels, Samuels, Sam- 
uels & Siskind, a square-shooting man if 
there ever was one. He writes me that we 
are going to sell at least a million copies in 
the next four months, because this new one 
contains that indefinable something the 
public demands. The radio stations are 
singing it eight times per evening, paying 
in advance to Mr. Samuels. 

“T will give you five thousand dollars 
outright for this song,’’ Hymie wrote me the 
other day, ‘‘or else we will go ahead on a 
royalty basis. Give me a ring about this.” 

‘What shall I tell him?”’ I asked Addie 
Belle, who is beginning to be important in 
my life. 

“Tell him you don’t want his five thou- 
sand,” she said firmly. “‘A man of your 
talent can afford to gamble with fate, es- 


pecially when the royalties are coming in 


weekly.” 

“You are right,’’ I replied. “If a man 
happens to know what the public craves, as 
I do, he is sitting pretty.” 

Most likely you have heard the new song, 
and if so, I need say no more; but if by 
mere chance you have not heard Love is a 
Dream, by L. Peppers, forty cents at all 


‘drug stores, kindly cast your eye over this 


chorus: 


Love is a dream of purest gold; 
Love is so sweet it can never be told; 
Nothing to fear, dear, 
When you are near, dear 
That's love, love, love. 


To be sure, a man doesn’t do a thing like 
this offhand or without inspiration. I must 
have had it in me all the time; but even so, 
I give a great deal of credit to Addie Belle 
Ronk. If I had not strolled into John’s for 
the spaghetti, I might never have met her, 
and would probably still be down at the 
Arcade at twenty-five a week. She, most 
likely, would have married some ordinary 
man that nobody could inspire to reach out 
for the loftier things in life. 
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ope, according to custom, went up 
that huge second-floor front where 
ves preferred to spend her time. 
such a big room that its massive 
e did not overcrowd it, and when 
at the Governor Winthrop desk— 
slp gift to her aunt—one mercifully 
's back to the former evidences of 
taste. 

r made her curtsy and kissed the 
y’s cheek with sincere affection. 
y book and ink and pen lay on the 
ter on the open desk, and the two 
of Ridpath supplemented the alti- 
the chair seat. The stage was set 
juaint struggle to record the queer 
sat Mrs. Prophet chose for a child’s 
_The best hat and coat were neatly 
the bed, and Penny, smiling, ad- 
herself to her customary gradual 
on of writing fluid. 

|,” said her hostess comfortably. 

|,” said Penny with a little laugh. 
Proudfitt let her knitting lie—she 
er without an unfinished strip of 
m her needles—in her convex lap. 
wore the stays and basques of an 
lay; but though they contrived to 
an inward curve at the waistline, 
id not reduce her abundant girth. 
, however, comfortable in her odd 
id her rheumatic feet in soft black 
shoes rested at ease upon a red 
iassock that had ears like a little 


it was our last word?” 
tire,’’’ said Penny, looking back a 


” agreed Mrs. Proudfitt. “Now 
see.”” She looked out of her win- 
inspiration and apparently found 
‘she said presently, “Thousand,” 
ad her worsted work again. 
10w how to spell that,” declared 
, and spread out to the task. “It’s 
rd I got in Sunday school: ‘Ten 
d times ten thousand in sparking 
t bright ’—angels,”’ she added in an 
tory undertone. 
jour wore away pleasantly in the 
ny room, at a task quite congenial 
lologist whose years had but lately 
9 need the fingers of more than one 
counting, and to an eccentric old 
. Toanyone who could have guessed 
dfitt’s jealously guarded secret 
have seemed that she had deter- 
) make sure her little protégée was 
ye tricked as she once had been— 
her very own husband !—in the 
1she could only make an unsteady 
side the seal on a document. 
been a trifling matter of a sale of 
she had opposed, but she had 
zotten it. The departed Proudfitt 
fied himself in the act by remind- 
was the merest legal quibble that 
id sign the deed‘at all, it being his 
to sell as he saw fit. But, like 
ilip, she had listened to one agree- 
d signed another—a hoodwinking 
oth cases resulted in warfare, each 
m degree. It was a strange series 
she looked back upon, linked 
make what is called a life, as 
here in the safe backwater of her 
rage; but not one of the many 
sting, sometimes exciting, events 
ory stood out so plainly in her 
this slight treachery. She had, 
orgiven it and often had laughed 
the Proudfitt fortunes passed 
k she had set such store upon; 
en it she had not. 
was going to school next year, 
ould learn under far more help- 
s. She would fill many ruled 
aphoristic gems of sound advice, 
Mrs. Prophet be there to see? 
less psychic, to all appearance, 
S stout old party could well be 
+ yet she knew, in some queer 
hat she was not again to see the 
It did not make her melancholy; 
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nothing had ever done that. She placidly 
let her last days slip past her, sitting with 
her lamed feet on the hassock and knitting 
her strips of afghan. 

She had no desire to meddle with Anne’s 
future, yet she dearly wished that Stephen 
Vane would propose to Anne before she had 
to close the book, and half admired him at 
the same time because he wouldn’t. 

It was no secret to her, this love between 
these young people—did not all Fair 
Meadows know about it? Fair Meadows 
knew a great deal. Even on this very day 
it was rocking from one end to the other and 
holding its sides over Penny Vane’s inter- 
pretation of the Christian pandect. But 
Fair Meadows loved Penny and she should 
never hear its laughter. Mrs. Proudfitt 
and Anne had heard the story, for Stephen 
Vane had no more than told it, with atender 
smile in his eyes, to Mr. Pruyn than it had 
seemed to leap the length of Main Street; 
and, if anything, it confirmed the pleased 
old lady in her fondness for the child and 
in her conviction that one couldn’t be too 
much on one’s guard in the matter of the 
written word.. She was not to be called 
distrustful, for did she not leave a great 
many business matters in the unhindered 
hands of Mr. Pruyn? Butshe had crotchets, 
as she called them, and perhaps this was 
one of them. 

Penelope’s hours of the December days 
were very full. There was a great prac- 
ticing of Christmas carols in the Sunday 
school, with not nearly enough books to 
go round, where her frequent misapprehen- 
sion of the words of a song passed unheard 
in the general volume of piping voices; 
there were sundry small presents for her 
father and the Proudfitts to be toiled over 
with the slender assistance of June Pep- 
per’s clumsy hands; there were old toys 
to be collected and refurbished to supple- 
ment her annual donation to the children 
of the tenements across the railroad tracks; 
and there was, as always, the copy book 
with two or three pages to be filled every 
week. 

It was one day when she sat on the floor 
in the dining room, deplorably communi- 
cating smears of paste to the rug as she 
patiently, silently endeavored to induct a 
cardboard doll into fresh crépe-paper 
flounces, that she, quite innocently, listened 
to a private conversation in her father’s 
study beyond. She had not heard Anne 
Proudfitt come in, but she knew her voice, 
and was fully intending to go in and kiss 
her just as soon as the pink ruffles stuck to 
the paper instead of to her fingers. As this 
they utterly refused to do, the talking went 
on in the next room undisturbed. 

“Well, Stephen Vane, you might say you 
are glad to see me, you know.” 

“But is this so customary that the usual 
opening remarks apply? Inever heard of a 
young woman calling on a man. What will 
Fair Meadows say? Unless perhaps you 
have come to see me professionally a? 

“‘Bven if I had, you might ask me to sit 
down.” 

She heard her father’s pleasant easy 
laugh. “It is not nice to walk into a body’s 
house and begin badgering a body about a 
body’s manners. Do me the honor, Miss 
Prophet, to take a chair.’’ There was a long 
silence. ‘‘I suppose you really have come 
to say—well, something, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have, Stephen. Only it’s hard 
for me to begin. You make it harder and 
harder.” 

“My dear girl, I? How?” 


“By sitting there so like a lawyer, so 


quiet and smiling.” 

“Anne, I cannot look at you and frown. 
But I am not quiet. I am not even in this 
moment much of a lawyer. You must have 
a little mercy on a poor devil.” 

““T won’t then,” said Anne softly but 
very firmly. ‘Stephen, is it just a fancy 
of mine that you care for me?” 

“Oh, Anne!’”? Penny could hear her 
father walking across the floor which June 


Pepper kept so smartly waxed. ‘‘Anne!”’ 
It was a sort of groan. 

“Does that mean that you do? Turn 
around from that window and let me see 
your face. Well, you do then. Wouldn’t 
it be better to have told me so than to make 
me come and ask you?” 

“Anne, is this fair?”’ 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Stephen. It is 
sheer unadulterated stuff and nonsense. 
Do you think my aunt’s money is of more 
importance than I am?” 

“* All the money in the world isn’t worth 
your little finger. But—I wish you 
wouldn’t say things like that, because it 
sounds <1 
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as if my happiness lay with you? 
Well, doesn’t it?” 

“Anne darling! 

“Stephen darling—but! 
like the sound of it?”’ 

“T don’t. Let me say, however—how- 
ever, you must look at this with a coldly 
dispassionate eye.” 

“As if I’d got such a thing! 
that window sill!”’ 

**T don’t dare.” 

“Really, Stephen Vane, I’d no idea 
you’d be like this. Here I come shame- 
lessly asking you to marry me, and you 
hang onto the woodwork and look at the 
floor. Is it only coyness?”’ 

“Anne, if you laugh at me, I shall slap 
you.” 

“‘T shouldn’t mind that, Stephen—dear.” 

“Good Lord, what can I do, darling? 
Look at me, a poor country lawyer, with 
nothing to offer you!” 

“Nothing but the love I want most in 
the world. Shall I give Aunt Fanny’s 
money to the Home for Indignant Widows? 
Would you marry me then?” 

“But I want you to have the money, 
with everything it can give you, don’t you 
see?”’ 

“Except you.” 

“Oh, Anne, how can I live in your house 
and be waited on by your servants and eat 
your bread and jam? I have no money for 
jam, darling. Only—well, oleomargarine, 
say. Can’t you see it? You'd be quite 
happy—oh, Anne—perhaps for a year. 
No, don’t interrupt me. You would buy 
me some silver hairbrushes and a fur-lined 
overcoat and I should stab myself some 
day with my bill file in the office. Or I 
might slide downhill and get fat eating your 
squabs and riding in your automobile, and 
begin to talk about my peacocks, my lotus 
pool. My beloved, it’s too perfectly awful 
to think of.” 

‘Stephen, you silly, we could make them 
legally your peacocks! Would that do you, 
as a lawyer?” 

“No—and ten times no. I want you, 
Anne; there’s nothing in me but a big 
ache for you. But I am not so insane— 
I’m pretty far gone, but I am not so insane 
I cannot see where it would end. You 
would despise me in your heart.” 

“There’s no room in my heart for any- 
thing but love of you, Stephen, and not 
enough for that.” 

‘Look here, Anne, I can’t stand much of 
this. You’d better go away. It’s quite 
bad enough when I’m alone. My strength 
is dripping off the ends of my fingers. Anne, 
Anne, I love you so!” 

Penelope sucked her sticky fingers and 
did not like the taste. She also wiped them 
on her frock. If Anne were going she must 
hurry in to kiss her. But she heard no 
movement in that other room of Anne’s 
obeying orders. 

‘Stephen, if the money were yours, if I 
hadn’t a dollar ‘ 

“Anne, what is the use of talking about 
it? If I had even enough money to keep 
my end up I’d be weak enough to risk it. 
But I haven’t.” 

“You'll make it.” 

‘“What—when Pruyn shoehorns me into 
the legislature? You’ve heard about that, 
have you? No, there’s no money to be 
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Rust-Proof 


Because 


PARKERIZED 


UST is waste—and worse. 

It destroys iron and steel 
viciously. For years architects and 
builders were deeply concerned 
in finding a way to protect these 
metals from rust. 


The house beautiful is accentuated 
—fine wood and stone work is kept 
free from unsightly rust stains 
when the iron and steel fixtures 
are made rust-proof by Parkerizing. 


Parkerizing is simple. PARCO 
POWDER added to a tank of 
boiling water makes a rust-proofing 
solution in which the articles are 
immersed. Parkerizing does not. 
change the physical properties of 
the metal treated. It makes an 
attractive black matte finish or a 
base for various colors of enamel 
or paint. 


Results obtained in many impor- 
tant structures emphasize the value 
of Parkerizing in building construc- 
tion. Many manufacturers know 
the sales value of the added quality 
which Parkerizing gives. In effi- 
ciency and economy, Parkerizing 
stands alone as the method of rust- 
proofing iron and steel. 


Service plants for Parkerizing are 
located in seventeen industrial 
centers to serve manufacturers not 
having their own installations. 


Let us send you all the facts. 
Our monthly publication, 
THE PARKERIZER, and 
the book, ‘‘The Parker Rust- 
Proofing Process,’’ mailed 
upon request. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF CoO. 
Detroit LORE ZY 


The architects, Geo. D. Mason & Company, 
Detroit, required Parkerizing for all outside 
iron work and all steel window frames and 
sash on the Detroit Masonic Temple. 
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Unexpected 


— But 
you are ready 
for them with 
delicious 
home-made 
beverages ! 


The EVEREDY 
CAPPER 


Makes it possible to meet the emergency. 
Serve your own cooling, sparkling root- 
beer or ginger ale,made from Hires’ House- 
hold Extracts ... or other refreshing 
home-bottled beverages. 

The New Improved Everedy Spring 
Handle Lift Bottle Capper is the wizard 
of all cappers. One downward stroke of 
the handle . . . the bottle is capped air- 
tight ... then spring raises handle of cap- 
per ready for the next bottle. A handsome 
all-steel,nickel-plated utensil, with padded 
base of corrugated rubber. Built for power 
and speed with little effort. Will last a life- 
time in ordinary use. 

Saves time... worry... work...and does 
a better job. No more corking...no more 
sealing wax. CAPs ANY SIZE BOTTLE AT ONE 

OPERATION with Crown Caps, sold 
at all stores. 


New Improved Everedy $] hs) 
Capper with Spring Handle. 


Handiest Jelly Strainer you ever saw! 


E\ 5 EVEREDY 
p ‘ Si L 


Strainer Set 
fag 
| oY a y 


No longer any need to mess 
around the sink while straining 
jellies. Everedy Strainer Set 
consists of Stand, Strainer Bag 
and Filter Bag. Fits any size 
kettle or crock. Strains and 
filters jellies and beverages the 
economical, sanitary way. Folds 
up when not in use. 
Price, complete............ $1.25 
If your dealer does not handle 
Everedy Products, send us $1.75 for Capper; or, $1.25 
for Strainer Set; or, $3.00 for the two articles and 
they will be sent you, postpaid. 
THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick 3: Maryland 
Recipe Book Free! 

We have prepared a handsome recipe booklet, 
“100 Time-tested Recipes for Jellies and Bever- 

ages,’’ which will be sent you free of charge if 

you will fill out and mail the coupon below. 


SE Ten se Grou PiOmwn 


The Everedy Company 
Frederick, Md. 


Please send me your 
Recipe Booklet, P-724, for 
making jellies and beverages. 


Name 


Street 
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made there, not honestly. Oh, what’s the 
use?”’ 

“Then you won’t marry me because the 
money isn’t yours?” 

““Yes—no Anne, have pity on me!” 

“Pity! Is that what you want?” 

“No! Anne Proudfitt, go away before 
Oh, Anne, don’t cry!” 

Penny’s eyes went wide. Wasn’t Anne 
too big a girl for tears? She had gathered 
from various admonitions that only babies, 
and not the best kind of those, ever gave in 
to that humid phenomenon. The thought 
of Anne crying curiously deterred her from 
making her presence known. She was 
a sensitive little soul, and though her heart 
streamed sympathy toward the dear Anne, 
she shrank from intruding on her. What 
had made her cry? Because her father 
didn’t own Mrs. Prophet’smoney? Couldn’t 
she give it to him? She didn’t understand 
it at all. But one thing was clear—Anne 
wanted her father to marry her, mysterious 
performance; and her father wanted to, 
but wouldn’t because he was poor. 

There wasn’t much more talking in that 
other room. Anne had run away, sobbing. 
And Stephen Vane, with another groan, 
had collapsed into his study chair. Penel- 
ope sat on the floor with the paper doll. 
They stared at each other. 

Christmas coming nearer brought no fes- 
tivity to the Proudfitt mansion. A sudden 
hiatus in her frequent invitations to lunch- 
eon resulted in questions from Penny and 
the answering information that old Mrs. 
Prophet was sick abed. 

““Mustn’t I go to see her?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid not, my lamb.” 

“Tt’s very sorrowful,”’ said Penelope. 

“So it is, but perhaps she will be better 
soon.” 

He did not really think so. Nobody 
thought so. All Fair Meadows knew that 
old Mrs. Proudfitt was soon to leave the 
mansion on the hill. She had not had that 
third stroke, so dreaded by the elementary 
mind clinging to the superstitious power of 
magic numbers, but some obscure function 
had broken down and the end was only to 
be a matter of days. 

Mr. Pruyn, among other notables of the 
town, called at the house to express con- 
cern and sympathy. 

“‘T suppose you know,” he said to Anne, 
who looked infinitely weary and more 
heartbroken than even this sad but inevi- 
table event seemed to warrant—‘“‘I suppose 
you know your aunt has never made a will.” 

Anne shook her head. She didn’t appear 
to care very much. 

“Well, she never has. She’s told me often 
there are no other relatives.” 

‘TJ never heard of any—or there was her 
husband’s half brother. But I think he’s 
dead.” 

“So I understand. You’ll hear of rela- 
tives soon enough if there are any! I don’t 
like it, Anne, but it seems inhuman to go 
up there and ask a sick old lady to make 
a will.” 

“Don’t give it a thought. I wouldn’t 
have you do it for worlds. Let a whole deck 
of relatives spring up and take every cent. 
I should be glad of it.” 

“My dear Anne, you’re overwrought.” 

“T’m undernourished,”’ said Anne crypti- 
cally. 

But Mr. Pruyn was wrong. Old Mrs. 
Prophet was even then engaged upon her 
last will and testament. She lay in her 
great walnut bedstead, covered with one of 
the inharmonious afghans of her own manu- 
facture. Under the many blankets, and in 
spite of the glowing fire of coals in the 
chimney place, her fading body felt cold, 
and her face wore the shadow that falls 
from the hovering of the great wings. But 
her eyes were quite calm and intelligent. 
The nurse had been sent out, and little 
Penelope Vane, summoned that morning 
to a visit she did not suspect to be her last, 
had wonderingly locked the door under 
Mrs. Prophet’s direction. She now sat at 
the old Winthrop desk, head and shoul- 
ders on the blotter, writing her very round- 
est and most scrupulous letters at the 
dictation of her ancient friend. 
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This was not to be a disjointed page of 
separate words, but to look like the page of 
a book. It was astep up for a young scribe, 
and a task she might have faltered in had 
it not transpired that luckily enough every 
word was one she had previously practiced. 
Mrs. Prophet had had her husband’s will 
read to her more than once and had mem- 
orized its formal preamble of mental sound- 
ness; for the rest she depended on the 
plainest of plain English. 

To that relative of sorts, out there in the 
Far West, whom Mrs. Proudfitt had never 
liked and never forgotten, though she never 
spoke of him, she left one thousand dollars. 
In case he or his heirs tried to break her will 
they were to get nothing. She made it quite 
clear and binding, although Mr. Pruyn 
would have deplored the lack of legal re- 
dundance of phrase. She was careful to 
impress upon Penny to write, when the 
sentence demanded a he or she, that per- 
son’s name in full. 

Penelope’s little ink-stained fingers toiled 
on, her lips moving only to her silent spell- 
ing of the words. But once when Mrs. 
Proudfitt said, ‘‘I direct my niece, Anne 
Proudfitt, to give a reasonable sum of 
money to the Fair Meadows Hospital,” 
Penny interposed. 

“Why don’t you say how much?” she 
asked. She took pride in being able to spell 
“thousand.” 

“The child’s right,”’ said Mrs. Prophet. 
“Very sensible of you, Penny dear. Write 
‘to give the sum of five thousand dollars.’”’ 

On what slight encouragement does con- 
fidence in one’s better judgment grow! 
Penny began to feel that this document 
gained by collaboration. 

It was not a long will and testament, not 
nearly so long as it would have been if Mr. 
Pruyn had drawn it up. Yet old Mrs. 
Proudfitt was growing very weary toward 
the end. The pauses that had begun as 
giving Penny time to set down the words, 
became longer, and once or twice the dic- 
tator dozed at her task. 

It was one such momentary somnolence 
that followed on a musing thought, one she 
had been quite unconscious of uttering 
aloud, and one which Penny, sitting with 
her back to the bed, had quite innocently 
incorporated in the text. She had not seen 
the old eyes wander to the window to stare 
out at the cold blue sky as she spoke, or 
even a child might have guessed it was 
mere self-communion to which she listened. 
No, Penny set it down, and sat looking at 
it, waiting. 

It was all very well, so far as it went, but 
Penelope’s pride was up in the matter of 
making this fascinating instruction quite 
perfect, and she suggested an additional 
clause. 

Old Mrs. Proudfitt was roused by her 
voice, and sleepy senescent memory 
prompted a repetition of hér words, “‘The 
child’s right. Very sensible of you, Penny 
dear.”’ 

Penelope’s pen, black now to its upper 
tip, toiled on; but though her little fist 
was cramped and aching, she forced the 
letters to come out roundly and legibly 
upon the page. 

“Ts that all now?” she asked when she 
had finished this extraordinary sentence. 

“‘T reckon so,’’ said Mrs. Prophet drows- 
ily. “‘Come sit by me, child, and read it 
to me.” 

Penny rose and spread her cramped hand, 
subdued, like the dyer’s, to what it worked 
in. She came over obediently, bearing her 
masterpiece, and sat down in the nurse’s 
chair. But so was that final sleep encroach- 
ing upon life that before she had come to 
her first proud achievement concerning the 
hospital fund, old Mrs. Prophet had slipped 
away again into one of those silent fore- 
tastes of eternity. 

“And shall I sign my name to it?” asked 
Penny as the reading came to an end. 

“No, dear.”” Her old friend’s eyes 
opened. The words reminded her that be- 
fore her lay the hardest part of this dying 
business. ‘‘I want you to get Miss Thur- 
ber—that’s my nurse—and someone else. 
Let’s see e 
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“Anne?” ventured Penny. 
“No, not Anne. She ought not 
I don’t think one of my maids 
either.”” Mrs. Prophet had certe 
that a beneficiary should not se 
ness. 
“There’s my June Pepper,” § 
ope. “‘She’s waiting for me in tk 
Would she do?”’ 
“Yes. Call her up,’ said Mrs 
“But get the nurse first. I shall] 
up a bit, and I want my drops 
Penny left the big sheet of p 
the bed, and as she unlocked th 
sped away on these errands, 
testator picked up the will and 1 
smiling. This, at any rate, was’ 
she could suspect! It was fairl 
written, she could see; and thou 
not follow the most approved fo 
not one of those lawyers’ messes, 
up you couldn’t be sure it said 
like what you meant, all full of 
and aforesaids. And in truth it wa: 
being a most extraordinary docun 
perfectly sound and binding. 
The nurse came in and gave 
drops, and bolstered her up more 
ably. The stimulant for the time] 
that stealthy somnolence, and ti 
Pepper could find it easy to smile wi 
ful encouragement when Penny 
her in and it was explained to her 
was asked to do. The old lady 
bright, and good for another year 
They brought her a clean pen 
ink, and before their watching | 
laboriously sketched at the botton 
ny’s round chirography that un 
signature of which she knew not o1 
Miss Thurber and June Pepper a 
their solemn witness, and then ft] 
folded it for Penny and sealed 
envelope. 
“T wish you would please sen 
Pruyn,’’ said Mrs. Proudfitt, w 
had been permitted to write a s 
tion on the packet. 
“Mr. Pruyn is downstairs 
Proudfitt,” said the nurse. “ 
better rest a little now, I think.” 
“After I’ve seen him,” said th 
inflexibly. 
June Pepper took the hint an 
up her little charge in her jerse 
Penny wondered to find they sti 
her recent important employme 
given her a sense of growing at 
inches. She gently and cheerf 
the soft old cheek. s 
“Can I come again tomorro 
Prophet?” ; 
“Ah!” said Mrs. Prophet so 
would not belie her name by an; 
she felt sure she could not k 
merely smiled and watched the 
to the door. Then—‘ Wait,” 
“Come here, Penny. Come b 
Pepper—the queerest name I e 
Open that upper drawer in my h 
give me that red morocco box.” 
Miss Pepper did so, taking no 
what was, after all, no new criti 
seemed to have the queerest n 
anyone had ever heard. The 
box proved to be a large one 
when the lid was lifted, a tray 0 
little compartments, each full of 1 
tissue-paper lumps. Mrs. P: 
out this section, and from a 
heap of trinkets below selected a 
golden bracelet, woven like a r 
clasped with a sort of waffle-iro 
square turquoises and little p 
memento she bestowed upon a | 
Penny. There proved also to be 
brooch for Miss Pepper, which p: 
grateful duck and a bashful tl 
ma’am. Penny went home fee! 
princess in a fairy story who hace 
tered a powerful genius in one 6 
philanthropic moments. 
If Mr. Pruyn was surprised ai 
at getting permission to enter t 
without asking for it, he was d 
greater astonishment when old Mrs 
fitt handed him the sealed enveloj 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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| Time—Faithfully “Recorded 


HEREVER the great outdoors calls —on links or open 
road — whether in the dewy air of early dawn or the dry 
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heat of high noon — your BULOVA watch will tell time faith- i 
. fully; it knows no excuse for inaccuracy. 
a Ty, Generations of painstaking Your jeweler is presenting ; 
lem Uae effort have developed the - these and other BULOVA 
“ie ice BULOVA movement until to- Strap Watches. Priced from 
eee y : day no matter how small the $25 to $2500, they are as 
ee 1 aan’ BO model, itwillmeetalldemands rugged in dependability as 
OE ame 7. of time and temperature. they are beautiful in design. : 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
FIFTH AVENUE 4 NEW YORK : 


sa 
Makers of fine watches 
‘ 


PRESIDENT 
14 kt. solid white or green gold, 
handsomely engraved; 17 jewel; 
curved to fit the wrist; radium dial 
$85.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 


SAXON 
14 kt. white gold filled; radium dial, 
17 jewel $50.00 


AMBASSADOR a 
i 14 kt. white or green gold filled; fi 
: radium dial; 15 jewel $28.50 ki 
: : WINDSOR : 
r 14 kt. gold filled, handsomely 
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Tain't gwine 
rain nomo' 


“2 49@Q2S PIONEER AVUBPER MILLS 


CRACKPROOF 
arden hose 


Hicets garden hose standards 
were established when the 
Pioneer Rubber Mills developed its 
new process for the manufacture of 
CRACKPROOF garden hose(SUNPROOF 
is the same hose with a red cover). 

Today,5 years later, more than 2,000,000 
satisfied users in the United States testify to 


the exceptional durability of CRACKPROOF 
and SUNPROOF garden hose. 


It should be in your home. 
Your dealer will supply you. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 
345-353 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 


One of the largest manufacturers of garden hose in theworld 
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Ce 
4 . CRACKPROOF ” 


Francisco 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


it 


EXTINGUISHER 


OT Summers bring 
hidden dangers of in- 
ternal combustion. 

In the attic. In the cellar. 
Behind the kitchen range. 
Hot spots that sometimes 
burst into a flame. 

Have a PYRENE lo- 
cated conveniently in 
your home. It is always 
ready to use instantly and 
easily. 

The Improved PYRENE 
is simple and certain in 
its work. A small child 
or housewife can operate 
it in that unforeseen 
emergency. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


wong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 


| get all over the world in one night. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

“Tt’s my will, Pruyn,” said the old lady. 
“T want you to see it carried out to the let- 
ter. You’ll be able to say I was in my right 
mind when I made it. I’m dying, I know, 
but I never felt less like it these many 
years.” 

““My dear friend!” gasped Mr. Pruyn, 
sitting down and staring at the packet. 
“Who drew this up?” 

“T did,” said his client. ‘Oh, it’s not all 
full of flapdoodle, but it is quite simple and 
plain. Penelope Vane wrote it out for me.” 

“That child!” 

“She writes a good plain hand. It was 
all I wanted. There’s nothing in it but 
what I said—no lingo, just straight Eng- 
lish.”’ 

Pruyn looked puzzled, not to say pained. 
“But, my dear woman, any lawyer would 
have done as much for you!”’ 

““Ah,’’ said she, “‘too many whereases and 
aforesaids. I don’t like lawyers much, ex- 
cept you and that dear Stephen Vane. I 
believe I love him better than Anne does. 
But I didn’t want any of ’em mixed up in 
this. No, I keep on the safe side.” 

“But I don’t understand you!’ pro- 
tested he. “You don’t distrust us, surely? 
Nobody could draw up your will in any 
different way from what you wished it.” 

“Ah,” she said again, “it’s perfectly 
legal, ain’t it, even if a little girl did write 
it out?” 

“The amanuensis does not matter, if 
you’ve signed it in the presence ——’”’ 

s of two witnesses, neither of ’em 
bene-what-you-call-’ems.”’ 

“But has the child—my soul, she’s only 
a baby!—has she not left out any words, 
any names?” 

oe No. 

“You've read it over?” 

“Let be,” said the old woman somewhat 
crossly. “Let be. You just bear witness 
that I handed it to you myself today. You 
can go through all the flummery of getting 
it probated. But see that it is stuck to, 
word for word! Now one thing more: I 
didn’t leave you anything, because I’d 
rather give you a check. You draw one 
now for ten thousand and I'll sign it.” 

“Tt’s all so frightfully irregular!” wailed 
Mr. Pruyn. 

“T suppose,” said the dying woman 
waspishly, “this is what they call ‘the 
moaning at the bar.’”’ 

Pruyn had to admit there was no ques- 
tion of her being in full possession of her 
wits. 

Penelope was allowed that evening to sit 
up—more correctly, to stand up—and walk 
down with her father after dinner to the 
Settlement House across the tracks. This 
was not an occasion when it was tactful to 
wear one’s best coat and hat, but it was 
exciting enough, even in a blue reefer and 
tam, to make her forget the important part 
she had played that afternoon. Her father 
carried a bundle of mended toys and sundry 
serviceable garments she had outgrown, 
and in his pocket was much too large a 
check for a man to give who had no money 
for jam. Penny carried a small bagful of 


_ her namesakes, amassed since her Easter 
| donation. She felt like skipping instead of 


walking, but there was frost underfoot and 
it was not to be risked. 

“And will Sandy Claws go to the Seme- 
lent House too?” 

“He surely will.” 

“Tell about Sandy Claws.”’ 

“Well, he’s the jolliest sort of spirit,’ 
said Stephen Vane. ‘‘He’s the spirit of 
Christmas love.” 

“Tsn’t he a man?” 

“No-o! He couldn’t be just a man and 
He 
gets everybody to help him. You area little 


| piece of Santa yourself tonight.” 


Penny gave a little prance and slid alarm- 
ingly. ‘‘And will all the little children be 
a piece of him?” 

“‘Bivery one.” 

“He must be awful big.” 

“Why, Penny, he’s the biggest thing 
there is. He’s enormous!” 

“’Normous!”’ breathed Penny. 
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The Settlement House was busy with 
overdriven women, receiving money and 
bundles, but they were all laughing and ap- 
parently happy in the midst of distraction. 
The air was spicy with the tang of the 
great tree in the corner, as yet untrimmed. 
Snatches of talk were caught up in tan- 
gles: “Johnny needs mittens and some 
stockings, Mrs. :Schwartzmeyer? I’ll see 


touts: “Yes, they are sending the 
ice cream.” ‘“Where is that ham- 
mer?” . “T ean’t count in this 
racket.” “Could we have the step- 


ladder one moment —— 

Penny’s eyes were round with excite- 
ment, and her cheeks pink as she solemnly 
gave her chinking bag into the hands of 
one of the counting women. 

“Tt’s two whole dollars and a part over,” 
said she. 

“That’s a lot!’”’ smiled the lady, with a 
glance over her head at Stephen Vane. 

“’Normous,”’ agreed Penny. She loved 
her new word. 

“We thank you very much—’nor- 
mously,’’'said the lady. “And for the check 
too,’’ she added over the red tam o’shanter. 

“The dolly hadn’t only one shoe,” said 
Miss Vane. ‘“‘I buyed her new ones. They 
costed twenty cents. So there would have 
been more centses in the bag but for she 
had one shoe.” 

“T see. Well, it was sweet of you to give 
a dolly of your own.” 

“Her name is Julia.” 

“‘T’ll remember. Of course, she wouldn’t 
like to change. You’ve heard the news 
from up on the hill?”” This, too, went over 
Penny’s head. 


“No,” said Stephen Vane. ‘Not 
The lady nodded. ‘‘She gave the tree 
and the candy, you know. Yes, 


late this afternoon—very quietly, in her 
sleep. Anne’s usually here, and we miss her 
help.” 

, ‘But there is Anne,” said Penelope. And 
there she was, to be sure, with her arms full 
of evergreen wreaths and paper parcels 
hanging from her elbows. That was so like 
Anne, everybody was saying. No down- 
drawn blinds at the house, no withdrawal 
into a black dress. 

She was looking fagged and her eyes 
didn’t smile when her lips did. But other- 
wise she was just the same Anne. 

To Stephen Vane, she was the only Anne, 
the only woman in the world. He was at her 
side in a moment, helping to lift the burdens 
from her arms. 

“T’ve only just heard, Anne dear. Could 
I have done something for you?”’ 

“No, there was nothing to do. She just 
didn’t wake up. She dozed off after Mr. 
Pruyn left and slept without waking. 
Penny had a nice long visit with her today, 
and wrote her will for her.” 

“What?” 

“They’re a sly couple. I see now that 
Aunt Fan has been coaching her for weeks.”’ 

“Penny! Well, of all legal quips, that’s 
the oddest!” 

“Mr. Pruyn was fairly dazed, I can as- 
sure you. We are going to have a service 
on Wednesday, and Mr. Pruyn will read 
her will to me afterward. Will you come?” 

“Of course, Anne.” 

“Tt isn’t going to be a funeral,” said 
Anne. “I don’t like them.”’ And she moved 
off calmly, with asmile, to hand her wreaths. 
For a disappointed suitor, she told herself, 
she was behaving very well. 


And it was not a funeral. Old Mrs. 
Prophet had been quietly laid in her grave 
on Tuesday, and the house was full of 
beautiful flowers that had nothing to hide. 
Doctor Graeme, taking the new generation 
in its own stride, read the promises of the 
resurrection and the life, and the full choir 
sang, ‘“Awake up, my glory; awake, lute 
and harp!” 

It may have been like Anne, but it was 
like nothing Fair Meadows had ever seen. 
There was no distressing pageant to wend 
its way from the house afterward, only 
scores of stunned and excited people going 
away with their arms full of the roses Anne 
had given them. 
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“My dear girl,” said Mr. Pru 
the most astonishing ceremony I ¢ 
tended. I indorse you heartily. It, 
he cleared his throat—‘“‘it was mag 
Where shall we go to read the will! 

“Do we have to go somewhere’ 
not sit here by the fire?”’ 

“Well—very well.” - 

Anne smiled a little. She coul 
Mr. Pruyn could fall in easily with el 
innovations; not so facilely with a 
tailment of the trappings of the law. 

“T asked Stephen Vane to stay. 
mind?” 

“But not at all. The servants 
membered, your aunt told me, and 
be present.” a 

“T’ll tell them.” 

Mr. Pruyn sat down near the fire 
his little audience. He felt shon 
proper setting, unsupported by 
tomary library table and inkstar 
him. But it was a very imponder 
velope that he held in one hand, his 
nez in the other. The servants, fom 
fluttered women, took their modest 
near the door, and presently Anne ¢ 
with Stephen Vane. 

He had been of two minds abouts 
but concluded that he might as wi 
Anne’s fortune settled upon her, 
better brace himself to realize the fe 
she was now a very wealthy woman, 
as ever a small-town lawyer. 

““My old and dear friend Mrs. 
fitt,” began Mr. Pruyn quietly, “g 
this envelope on the day of her am 
certain very simple instructions. 
were that I would bear witness to he 
of sound mind at the time, of whie 
is no shadow of doubt; and that ] 
give my word of honor her will as] 
forth would be carried out, as she} 
it, to the letter. I am certain th 
us would have the slightest hesita 
pledging ourselves, as I did, to bot 
worded the will herself, and I am bi 
say that however faulty from 
standpoint the phraseology may 
not opened the envelope, as you see— 
no doubt she expressed her erat 


usual plain speech; and as the in 
the testator, these instructions, | 
worded, will hold in a court of law. 
There was a little rustle of appre 
of this preamble among the maids 
as Mr. Pruyn put on his glasses an¢ 
open the packet. Stephen Vane si 
his eyes fixed on the window, watchi 
snow for which the children had 
falling at last to make a white Chr 
Anne sat looking rather wistfully att 


“‘This is the last will of me, Fanny P1 
widow of James Proudfitt, written on 
ber twenty-first c 


4 


é 

The preliminaries went more or le 
usual course. Stephen was thinking 
laborious job his Penny’s little han 
have made of these words. Why I 
old lady selected that child to write 


“To each of my four maidservants 
Finnegan, Delia Finnegan her sister 
Rawley and Esther Frye, I give two 
and fifty dollars, making one thousane 
in all. 

“To the half brother of my husha 
Ernest Wheeler, once of Santa Barb: 
fornia, or to his heirs if he be dead, ] 
thousand dollars, no more, no less. 
heirs or his creditors””— Mr. Pruyn g 
little cough and Stephen shot an a 
at him. Mr. Wheeler had been desi 
one word —‘‘or creditors attempt to g 
than this from my estate, the bequest 
on thousand dollars shall not be given 
them. ‘ 


“The wording is most irregular, 
polated Mr. Pruyn; “but, as I e 
the testator’s meaning is perfectly 
takable. 


“To the best of my belief, I have’ 
but any debts and expenses are to be 
“The entire rest of my property, 
personal, without further deduction, 
my grandniece, Anne Margaret Proudfit 


Mr. Pruyn paused and caught 
Could he but have seen little Penny 
at that script, and innocently incorpé 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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HOME IS WHERE THE HART IS 


OME up out of the cellar! Live the winters 

in your HOME, in comfortable, clean, even 
warmth, without dust or ashes, labor, worry or 
trouble. 


You are already convinced of the desirability 
of oil heating. Your problem is to decide which 
make you will choose. 


Even the most casual inspection of the Hart Oil 
Burner will reveal its beauty of design and 
etficient compactness. 


However, it is the mechanical excellence and 
untold hidden values that you must consider— 
those values which are briefly and concisely laid 
before you in this booklet. 


Perhaps mechanical perfection alone will not 
entirely influence your judgment. Perhaps it 
may be an actual demonstration or any number 
of other factors which will be the basis of your 
final choice. 


But regardless of any one issue, it is our honest 
conviction that a thorough, point-by-point com 
parison will bring your selection to the Ha } 
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You want this free booklet, you want it now for what 
it means in year round comfort, in added convenience, 
in new security for you and your family. 


In the swiftly mounting success of the Hart 
Oil Burner, is the story of an epoch-making device 
which renders obsolete the old, laborious and un- 
certain methods of combating cold. Here is a tire- 
less and silent servant which removes for all 
time the most annoying cause of household 

dirt and drudgery. 


The booklet offered here makescrystal clear the 
whole timely subject of oil burner operation. 


If you have visioned a perfected heat- 
ing plant in terms of even warmth in 
all weathers, then you'll find pic- 
tured here just what you desire. 


WwW. B. 
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{ART ELECTRIC ICER 
‘anion product of Hart Oil 


ner, in sizes to suit require- 
nts. This complete iceless 
igerator f. o. b. Peoria, $240. 
*barate unit, ready to install in 
"own refrigerator, as low as 
>. Easy payments. 


TART oO! 


ictured in this Fine Booklet 


A New Servant in the House 


Wei L Debt GOs; 
Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Peoria, 


You'll find also complete freedom from the needless 
nuisance of coal dust,smoke, soot and ashes. All you need 
to do is set the thermostat. 


The Hart Oil Burner is of course listed as standard by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. But the final proof 
of its supreme dependability is its record of per- 
formance in thousands of homes all over Amer- 
ica — five years of uniformly successful use. 


To set the final seal upon that certainty of 
action, that unfailing performance which is 
inbuilt, the Hart Oil Burner is installed 
and serviced by a country-wide organi- 
zation of factory-trained men. Dealers 
also provide a convenient plan of time 
payments with special inducements 
for ordering before the fall rush. 


Illinois 


Can be attached to 
any heating plant, 
hot air, hot water, 
steam or vapor, 

in five hours. Some desirable openings still 
exist for the right kind of deal- 


ers. Correspondence invited. 
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W. B. Wilde Co., Peoria, Illinois CO Hart Electric Icer. 
1 O Hart Oil Burner. 


Send me your free booklet on 
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MITATION is sincere flattery. It also concedes a capacity to produce 

something beyond compare. Efforts are increasingly being made to 
imitate HICKOK Belts, Buckles and Beltograms. But there is a certain 
distinctive atmosphere --- something peculiarly individual that is so much a 
part of all HICKOK Belts, Buckles and Beltograms --- that put them far 
| beyond the reach of aspiring imitators. 


The mark (HICKOK) on a Belt, Buckle and Belrogram identifies them as a standard by which all 
belts and buckles are compared, Demand this mark on your next Belt, Buckle and Beltogram. 
ak wR HICKOK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
using words of old Mrs. Prophet 
aning with herself as she gazed out at 
dblue sky! He read them as Penny 
tten them, in one sentence. 


tO my grandniece, Anne Margaret 
tt, if she marries Stephen Vane.” 


me on them like a bolt of lightning 
nuncloudedsky. Annesimply stared 
_Pruyn as if she had lost conscious- 
rith her eyes open. Stephen Vane 
himself on his feet, whirled to face 
neredible words. Mr. Pruyn, whose 
g eyes had read on a line farther, 
-waved an impotent hand for silence. 
was a further astoundment to befall 


Biohen Vane does not ask Anne Mar- 
‘roudfitt to marry him, I leave my entire 
y, real and personal, to Stephen Vane.” 


hat?” cried Anne, starting suddenly 
“Read that again!”’ 
Pruyn did so, if feebly. 
wre mad!”’ said Stephen. 
le!” 

s as plain as print,” was all Mr. 
could utter. 

ort space of the silence of complete 
action held them. Then it was Anne 
romanlike, first realized the unneces- 
oggling listeners by the door. This 
mewhat too personal a matter to be 
+ discussed in their presence. 

that all?’’ she asked. 

“All!” barked Stephen Vane, as 
jould say, “‘Great jumping Christo- 
sn’t that enough?” 

nean,”’ said Anne, whose color was 
with every breath, ‘‘is there any more 
will?” 

% another word,” said Mr. Pruyn. 
her signature and those of the two 
ses.” 

en I think we can excuse you,”’ said 
stress of the house, turning with a 
toward the servants. ‘‘You have 
that my aunt remembered you all, 
will see that you each get your check 
urday.’”’ 

women got themselves awkwardly 
he room, and Anne closed the door, 
ain leaning against it. She did not 
t present like the same Anne, as 
feadows loved to call her. Her eyes 
wright, not to say brimming, with 
evous amusement, and her lips the 
for her biting back a smile. 


“It’s in- 


eighth grade of the Highland Avenue 
nar School, in small towns in Okla- 
Vermont, Georgia or Michigan to 
that they will set out for California 
heir life savings of $982.60 pinned 
\e watch pocket of their trousers, pur- 
one acre of land in Askawiska Acres, 
Offee on it, and be as independent as 
m ice for the remainder of their days. 
re are, unfortunately, several draw- 
to this program; and the drawbacks 
ot, at this writing, been explained in 
oticeable detail by the semiofficial 
ations that blazon the glories of 
mia to a receptive public. 
example, there are thousands of val- 
Jalifornia, from the great Sacra- 
id San Joaquin valleys down to 
imate valleys or valleyettes not 
er than the interior of the Har- 
tadium. For purely residential pur- 
h one of these valleys is both 
and desirable. But for agricul- 
oses they are as spotty as the little 
ing leopard of Tasmania, which has 
ot only on its skin but on the inside 
mach as well. 
start from one valley at noon 
oat off and his forehead bedewed 
ht and pleasing perspiration, but 
es the range of hills that sepa- 
from the next valley, he is more 
ely to strike a chill in the air that 
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“Let me see that document,’ quoth 
Stephen Vane, striding over to the man who 
fully intended one day to call him gov- 
ernor. Mr. Pruyn gave it up, physically as 
well as mentally. 

“You had no idea of this, Pruyn?” 

“TI? Good Lord, no! Had any of us any 
such idea?”’ 

“T’m afraid I’m not quite clear about 
it,”” remarked Anne demurely. ‘ What’s 
Stephen so angry about?” 

Stephen Vane almost slapped the page 
into her hand. ‘Read it,’’ he counseled. 

Miss Proudfitt obeyed him. ‘Well, I 
get the money if I marry you. You get it if 
you won’t ask me. You wouldn’t be so 
mean as that, I should hope?” 

Stephen, manners or no manners, dropped 
into a chair. ‘Well, Anne, of course, if 
you think it’s funny 

“T do, rather,’ she said softly. 

“Pruyn, this will is water-tight, is it?”’ 

“Tt’s the—you’ll pardon me, Anne—it’s 
the damnedest testament I ever saw, but it 
is perfectly sound. Mrs. Proudfitt was 
never saner in her life and she never made 
anything plainer than her intentions.” 

“But suppose Stephen asks me and I 
won’t have him?” 

Mr. Pruyn pursed his lips. “‘The con- 
tingency is certainly not provided for. 
Don’t think me impertinent if I say that 
Mrs. Proudfitt evidently thought further 
instructions unnecessary.” 

Mrs. Proudfitt! As if it were not Penny 
Vane who knew that Anne was only waiting 
to be asked, who was sure that Stephen 
Vane would ask her if he had some money! 

Anne did laugh a little at that. “Well, 
Stephen,’’ she said—he rose again as she 
came near him—‘“‘this is a very easy way to 
get a few million dollars.” 

“Tt’s the most outrageous whipsaw 

“You have only to continue not asking 
me to marry you. It will make you rich.” 

“But why on earth,” asked Mr. Pruyn, 
“don’t you want to marry Anne?”’ 

For this Stephen Vane could only stare 
at him in blank astonishment. But Anne 
felt that he should look at her. She put her 
hand up to his face and instantly his eyes 
met hers. 

“You repeatedly have said you wanted 
me to have this money,” she reminded him 
softly. ‘If you don’t propose to me, I 
won’t have a nickel. Is that fair?” 

Her eyes were laughing now, not just her 
lips. Stephen Vane drew a deep breath and 
caught at the hand against his cheek. 


” 


(Continued from Page 17) 


causes him to reach for his overcoat and 
wish earnestly that his underthings were 
eight or ten times heavier. In other words, 
there are some California valleys in which 
dates can be raised, and others in which 
apples can be raised, but dates cannot be 
raised in the apple valleys, and apples 
aren’t raised in the date valleys. 

A very large part of the soil in California 
must be irrigated before it will produce 
crops of any sort; and the most arid desert, 
after it has been introduced to a moderate 
amount of water, will produce crops that 
cause an Aroostook County farmer to prod 
himself with a pin in order to make sure 
that he isn’t dreaming. 

Not all of the soil of the state will pro- 
duce crops, however; and the best farmer 
in the world, if confronted with the neces- 
sity of raising a crop on alkali land or hard- 
pan, is apt to have as much luck trying to 
raise garden truck as he would in trying to 
raise rifle cartridges from BB shot. 

While on the subject of alkali land it 
should be remarked that an astute dealer in 
small farms came to California a few years 
ago and proceeded to dispose of small farm- 
ing tracts to Middle Westerners for about 
$250 an acre. Some of his land was alkali 
land, as white as the newly shaved neck of 
a black-haired debutante, and slightly less 
valuable from an agricultural standpoint 
than a discarded typewriter ribbon. 
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“You'll always remember I was trapped 
into it?’’ he demanded, looking down into 
her lovely upturned face. 


“Of course, Stephen darling. Poor 
Stephen !”’ 
His mouth twitched to a smile. “I want 


no mistake made about this, so it’s best that 
Pruyn should be a witness. Anne Proud- 
fitt, will you marry me—beloved?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Anne, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Stephen Vane looked over her head at his 
political mentor. “I think you’ve heard 
enough now, Pruyn,’”’ he suggested deli- 
cately. He waited while the witness oblig- 
ingly took himself off. ‘‘Now, Anne,” said 
he, “‘let’s do this thing properly.”” Anne’s 
idea of that was to go straight into his arms. 

Mr. Pruyn found Penelope waiting in the 
drawing-room, standing between the bright 
chintz curtains. She was singing in a half 
voice to herself: ‘‘ The shepherds wash their 
socks by night 

For one moment Mr. Pruyn struggled 
with a very natural appreciation of this 
version of Tate’s famous lines. Then he 
ambled in for a word with her. 

“Well, Miss Vane, what do you think? 
Anne’s going to marry your father.” 

She took it very calmly. ‘Of course, be- 
cause he asked her. One day he wouldn’t 
ask her because he was poor, and Anne 
cried, she did.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pruyn. 
tell Mrs. Proudfitt that?” 

“‘T did,”’ nodded Penelope. 

“And what did she say?” 

“She snored,”’ said Miss Vane, “ 
little.” 

“Was that while you were writing for 
her?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

Mr. Pruyn looked very thoughtful. “I 
think,”’ he said presently, rather slowly, “it 
would be highly indiscreet of me to ask any 
further questions. I feel quite confident 
that at this moment my better part is to 
let well enough alone.’’ 

“Mrs. Prophet’s gone away,” 
elope largely. 

“Yes. Yes,I see your point.” Mr. Pruyn 
gave away suddenly to an overpowering 
desire to have a little laugh. ‘“‘It’s a very 
complete case. Anne’s rich and happy, and 
Stephen Vane needn’t sing small either.” 

“Sing what small?” she wondered. 

“His fortune,’ chuckled Mr. Pruyn. 
“He has got a Penny to share with her, 
when all is said and done.”’ 


“And did you 


just a 


said Pen- 


CALIFORNIA CHANGE 


On the blue prints of his farm land the 
alkali land was not plotted, since it had no 
value. The blank space on the blue prints 
interested the canny Middle Westerners, 
and they inquired as to its meaning. 

“Oh,” said the dealer, ‘‘ that’s our silver- 
top. That’s fifty dollars an acre higher 
than the rest of our land.” . 

Like most people who are willing to pur- 
chase farm land from a land promoter— 
who has never yet been known to conduct 
his business for the sole purpose of benefit- 
ing his health—the sagacious Middle West- 
erners hurried to take the valuable silvertop 
land away from the dealer. If they have 
been unable to give it away they probably 
still have it. 

The promoter of more modern farm 
projects that preach independence on an 
acre is ostensibly more refined in his meth- 
ods than the inventor of silvertop land, but 
only ostensibly. He specializes in small 
farms not because small farms have 
proved to be the best sort of farms for 
would-be farmers to cultivate, but because 
he has long been familiar with the ele- 
mentary axiom that the smaller the unit 
the larger the price an acre it will bring. 

It is comparatively easy to get $1000 for 
one acre of land, even though the land isn’t 
worth it. It is not so easy to get $40,000 
for forty acres of the same land. Con- 
versely, a promoter seldom pays more than 
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$10,000 for an eighty-acre tract that he 
proposes to split into acre lots and sell for 
$1000 an acre. 

This system approximates perfection 
when real-estate operators chop their land 
into fifty-foot building lots and sell them 
for $2000 or $3000 or $5000 apiece. Fifty- 
foot lots are excused by real-estate men on 
many grounds; but they generally have 
been, and probably will always continue to 
be, offenses against beauty, privacy and 
good taste. 

California farm promoters find it par- 
ticularly easy to get high prices for acreage 
that has been planted to certain crops, with 
the understanding that the crops shall be 
cultivated and nurtured and brought to full 
fruition by the promoter, and then deliy- 
ered to the proud owner as a source of in- 
come that will ever after keep the wolf from 
his door and gladden his declining years. 

There are several flies in this particular 
brand of ointment, and the more modern 
Californians are not at all averse to point- 
ing rudely at them. 

They point out, for example, that when 
farm promoters wish to hand a cluster of 
small farms to eager and unsuspecting per- 
sons who have rolled up a small surplus by 
a lifetime of drudgery in drab and unro- 
mantic sections of the United States, they 
first purchase a large tract of land at the 
lowest possible price. They then delve into 
the records and select the crop that paid 
the greatest return during the preceding 
year. They investigate further, and dis- 
cover the smallest farm that produced this 
particular crop to the best advantage. 

They might discover, for example, that a 
three-acre farm in a certain favored locality, 
by some peculiarly fortuitous combination 
of rainfall, sun, fertilizing, cultivation and 
ordinary bull luck, raised a crop of Mongo- 
lian peanuts or Himalayan oodleberries 
that netted the surprised owner the unusual 
sum of $4000. 

Immediately they send their salesmen to 
all points of the compass to announce that 
three acres of land, planted to Himalayan 
oodleberries, will result in a yearly income 
of $4000, and that they are prepared to 
dispense three-acre tracts in the beautiful 
San Bolonio Valley, plant them to oodle- 
berry bushes, and cherish the bushes for 
three years, at the end of which time they 
will begin to bear oodleberries in great 
quantities. All this, they explain, they will 
do for the insignificant sum of $900 an acre. 

No proposition could sound fairer than 
this; for even persons with soft-shelled 
heads can understand that a return of 
$4000 a year from a total investment of 
$2700 is infinitely to be preferred to a poke 
in the eye with a pointed stick. 


Buying a Risk 


The promoter, however, has dealt in 
maximums and superlatives all along the 
line. He has considered the largest crop 
obtained under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and has paid no attention whatever 
to the average crops that were obtained 
under average conditions. He has failed to 
take into consideration the supply of oodle- 
berries on the particular year in question, 
and the demand that existed for them. By 
the time that the oodleberries on these 
three-acre tracts have begun to bear there 
may be an oversupply of oodleberries on the 
market, so that the price of oodleberries 
may be about one-third of what it was dur- 
ing the sensational year. 

As a result of all this, the trusting East- 
ern school-teacher or invalid or salesman 
who has sunk his entire capital into a three- 
acre oodleberry ranch is apt to wake up 
some fine morning and discover that his 
oodleberry crop, instead of netting him 
$4000 a year as advertised, has left him 
owing himself $177.82, which is not so 
good, no matter how one looks at it. 

It is worthy of note that a number of 
ready-planted small-farm schemes have 
been inspected by farm experts in various 
sections of California, and that though 
many of them have proved highly satis- 
factory and profitable to the promoters who 
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put them on the market, they do not seem 
to have resulted so satisfactorily to the 
districts in which they are located, or to 
the buyers who expected to achieve inde- 
pendence when they invested in them. 

This is possibly due to the fact that when 
a farm promoter has pocketed the price of 
his land—which invariably includes an 
obese profit—he loses interest in the agri- 
cultural end of the venture and feels an 
overpowering urge to move on and work 
the same game somewhere else. 

One thing is certain. The promoter who 
subdivides large acreage into small farms is 
as free of risk as a robin’s egg is free of hair. 
The only person who takes any risk is the 
amateur farmer who buys one of the farms 
as an income-producing venture. He takes 
all the risk in sight, which is a great plenty; 
and he pays the promoter a large profit for 
the privilege of taking it. 


Protecting the Purchaser | 


The agricultural department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
Dr. George P. Clements, has developed a 
marked aversion to this form of real-estate 
endeavor. Like many other residents of 
California, Doctor Clements came to the 
state on a stretcher, with what is known on 
the Pacifie Coast as a Chinaman’s chance 
of recovery. His energy is now such that he 
can run his healthiest friends ragged; and 
his gratitude to the state is not the sort of 
gratitude that would cause him to loll back 
in an easy-chair with a pleasant smile on his 
face, if his attention is caught by real-estate 
dealers whose activities are restricted to 
fattening their own pocketbooks and pro- 
viding California with discouraged and 
discontented residents. 

Doctor Clements’ department investi- 
gated a small-farm, ready-planted propo- 
sition that was engineered by a former oil- 
lands promoter. The original cost of the 
land was seventy-five dollars an acre. The 
cost of putting water on it was fifty dollars 
an acre. Breaking and leveling costs were 
$2.50 an acre. The land was planted with 
cuttings that cost $17.50 a thousand, and 
each acre took 500 cuttings, representing 
an expense of $8.75 an acre. The work of 
planting the cuttings amounted to five 
dollars an acre; and the care of each acre 
for three years came to sixty dollars. Con- 
sequently, the total cost of the land to the 
promoter was $201.25. 

The land was retailed in the form of small 
farms at $900 an acre, or a profit of about 
$700 an acre, which is more of a profit than 
is considered ethical in even the antique 
business. 

The experts of the University of Califor- 
nia, that imposing and gigantic institution 
looking across to San Francisco from the 
Berkeley hill slopes, have also prodded the 
Acre and Independence idol and the small- 
farm manikin with inquisitive forefingers, 
and have discovered that their value to the 
community is somewhat similar to the 
value of a large green-apple dinner to a race 
horse immediately preceding a race. They 
have consequently compiled a table show- 
ing the amount of land that is considered 
essential to an independent existence by 
experts who are concerned with the welfare 
of humanity rather than with real-estate 
profits. 

Their findings should be prefaced by one 
or two preliminary remarks. The agricul- 
tural state of Iowa is generally considered 
to be the garden spot of the temperate zone. 
Before the war a family consisting of a man, 
his wife and two children was supposed to 
need some forty-three acres of Iowa land in 
order to obtain a living from the soil; and 
the living that could be obtained from the 
forty-three acres was not the sort that per- 
mitted the family to recline in hammocks 
and devour the most recent fiction, or to 
blow itself to a new high-powered auto- 
mobile each year. If the family grubbed 
hard, it got by, and that was about all. 

Farming conditions in California are so 
different from farming conditions in lowa— 
conditions such as a twelve months’ labor 
period in California as against a six months’ 
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labor period in Iowa and the greater ¢ 
power of California land and crops 
fairly conservative farm specialists 
that five acres of California land, 
the climate is right, the land is 
water on the land is right and the 
who farms has the proper knowled 
ability, is equivalent in earning po 
the forty-three acres of Iowa land, . 
ily that has everything in its favor, 
to say, can barely get by on five 
California land, provided that it ma 
effort to keep its finger nails unble 
and has no objections to an eightee 
working day. | 
The thoughts that pass throt 
mjnds of good Californians are 
quently sufficiently virulent to 
stevedore blush, when they encou 
they did recently, a subdivision 
so-called farms at a high altitude 
Mohave Desert, in which two-and 
acre farms were offered with what 
velopers termed the “ privilege”’ of p 
water for irrigation. 
The Mohave Desert is about the 
expanse of concentrated dryness 
world’s largest country. The pers 
pumps water in the section under 
sion must lift it ninety feet, so that 
who has the privilege of pumping 
most as greatly favored as a many} 
joys the privilege of walking up th 
of Bunker Hill Monument several 
day. But if water could be pumps 
two-and-one-half-acre farm in that 
the Mohave Desert without cost, a1 
desired crop could be raised on it 


crop by means of which it could be 
or forced to support a family. 


addicted, and become painfully sp 
their statements. They start with 
sumption that a gross income of 
year is the lowest gross return th 
considered satisfactory to a C 
farmer. They even go so far as to st 
a college-bred farmer should not be 
with a gross return of less than $500 


Many Acres for Independe: 


At any rate, the farmer who w 
gross return of $3600 a year over a pr 
five years must make sure that thes 
the climate are reasonably adapted 
crop that he wishes to produce, 
he himself is qualified to produce it. 
ing done so, he can raise celery, | 
lettuce, strawberries or—near the ( 
mixed vegetables on a ten-acre far 
get a gross return of $360 an acre. 

On a twenty-acre farm he can get 
return of $180 an acre by raising asp' 
apricots, apples, cabbages, canta 
cherries, peaches for canning, hops,0: 
onions, pears, prunes, sweet potatoe! 
grapes or walnuts. 

He can go in for Delta potatoes 
beans, olives, dried peaches, plums 
matoes for canning and get a gross 
of $120 an acre on a thirty-acre far: 

Almonds, black-eyed beans, cottor 
grapes, Mission figs or sugar bee 
yield a gross return of ninety dol 
acre, so that he will need a forty-ac 
in order to get his $3600. 

He will need eighty acres if he ra 
falfa, pink beans, rice or pota 
than Delta potatoes; for these thir 
bring him a gross return of forty-fi 
lars an acre. 

And if he wishes to raise barle 
field peas, grain hay, milo maiz 
or wheat, which will give him 
return of $22.50 an acre or less, he Ww 
a farm of 160 or more acres in 0 
a total gross return of $3600. 

The real-estate salesman or prof 
optimist who is able to reconcile th 
mates with the Acre and Inde 
motif would probably be willing 
himself in a lifeboat made out of 
ered chicken wire. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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T STANDS before you, a majestic and formal Spanish 
chair—charmingly picturesque, but distressing to one 
who loves his ease. 

Why is ancient furniture so uncomfortable? For the 

ason that knights wore armour, and great ladies wooden 
tomachers and iron skirt-hoops. And for the reason that 
he ancient discipline of manners imposed straight sitting— 
it least in company. 
For other times—other fashions! Today furniture of dis- 
imction is no longer straitjacketed. On the contrary, the 
nost cultivated purchaser now demands that it be made with 
omfort in it; and Berkey & Gay take particular pride in 
ichieving this. 

Changing with the changing times—while strictly main- 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 1 


Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protection 
when buying and pride ever 
after. You will find it in the 
upper right hand corner of all 
cabinet pieces; on beds, back 
of headboards; and the un- 
der-side of tables and chairs. 


taining classic standards of craft—Berkey & Gay continue to 
arbitrate furniture styles today, as they did in days long ago. 

People buy the work of this distinguished house because 
they know that it is correct. 

They buy it for the tradition of beauty behind it and the 
reality of beauty in it. 

They buy it because, to the surprise of many, they now 
find that they can afford to—$250 to $6000 a Suite offers a 
wide elasticity of choice! 

They buy it, too, because they can find exactly the period 
or style that fits their needs—a hundred different patterns to 
choose from! An unprecedented range! 

Inspect a representative display at your nearest Berkey & 
Gay dealer's. 


NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: IIS W. 40TH STREET 
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erkey (3 Gay Furniture 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 17 
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slic Yose in Gvery Civilized Land 

HM Characteristic Tose in very Cevilized Lan 
UNDREDS of thousands who see this will 
immediately recognize the pose, which is a 
familiar sight in practically every branch of 

industry. Per haps you have seen it many times in your 


own business, or it may have become familiar through 
having seen it in garages and automobile repair shops. 


The steel worker twenty stories in the air and the 
man who is attaching metal step plates in the subway 
—the man who builds your desk or chair and the 
plumber who repairs your boiler or installs your hot 
water heater—the amateur who “tinkers”’ around 
the house and the skilled mechanic in the tool room— 


all are shortening hours and reducing labor by the use 
of Black & Decker Electric Tools. 

We offer in evidence of the superiority of Black & 
Decker Portable Electric Tools the fact that they are 
more widely used than any others. We do not ask you 
to accept our statement of this fact. You can prove 
this yourself by watching for the characteristic pose 
illustrated above. 

TO MAKE SURE THAT IT IS A BLack & DECKER 
PORTABLE ELeEcTRIC TOOL THAT IS BEING USED, LOOK 
ror “The Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” AND THE 
HEXAGONAL CASE. 


“THE BLACK &® DECKER MFG.CO. 


TOWSON, MD., U.S. A. ' 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Black & Decker, Limited, London, England 


+: 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in: 
BOSTON NEW YORK OAKLAND, CAL. ATLANTA DETROIT BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DALLAS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
4 


Products: 


PortraBLe Evectrric Dritis 
Exvectrric VALVE REFACERS 


Evecrric TAprers 
Evecrric GRINDERS 


Evecrric Screw Drivers | 
Exvecrric SockeT WRENCHES 


A telephone call to the supply house from which you purchase your tools will secure a demonstration without obligation 


(Continued from Page 120) 

of the peculiarities of the enormous 
rs of people who rush to California 
with the intention of basking in 
ine and wrenching a succulent 
a little plot of ground with a 
of work is their frantic eagerness 
tch any piece of farm land without 
gation. Their haste is such as to 
9 uninformed person to think that 
t few pieces of California real estate 
ing sold from under their feet. A 
idea of their numbers may be gained 
he fact that the population of the 
*Los Angeles grew from 11,000 in 
0 approximately 1,250,000 in 1926. 
new order of Californian is making a 
; effort to save these excitable folk 
she frequently unhappy results of 
wn ignorance—for few of them have 
gricultural foundation or training— 
d with the optimism of real-estate 
ters and salesmen. The Californian 


oughtful Californian of. the present 
yants newcomers who will get their 
’s worth, and be happy and produc- 
tizens. 

sequently the University of Cali- 
‘maintains farm advisers in every 
’ of the state—several advisers to a 
*,in many instances. These advisers 
) out with any prospective investor 
it charge, and without fear of any 
soks that may be cast in their direc- 
y real-estate men, and tell the in- 
whether a given piece of land is good 
, what sort of crops can be raised on 
est advantage, and the return that 
e expected from any given crop. It 
\the agricultural experts of the Uni- 
r of California rather weary to have 
ut that most of their consultants do 
arm buying first and their consulting 
ard; but Californians as a whole are 
imistic lot, and they live in constant 
‘that the nature of their consultants 
me day change for the better. 


A Native Son Discourses 


‘same sort of service is maintained by 
zricultural department of the Los 
»s Chamber of Commerce. Officials 
| department suffer from slow shoot- 
ins at the great number of people who 
o California with a fixed determina- 
D raise a definite product—bananas, 
say—in a definite section of the state, 
hough they are completely ignorant 
climate and soil in that particular 
1, and are furthermore a total blank 
vhether bananas can be raised there. 
hey are urged to wait; to be calm; 
xp their shirts on, in a manner of 
ng. They are told to put their 
rin the bank and look around; that 
is plenty of land in California for 
me, and that there will be plenty of it 
any years to come; that the most 
ful building sites in the world will 
2 available at moderate prices a year 
now, and ten years from now, and 
ears from now; that when they have 
{ around and found some pleasing 
she agricultural department will send 
\ expert with them at no expense and 
hem a complete and accurate agri- 
al appraisal of it. 
soon as the thoughtful Californian 
‘own off steam on the subject of An 
and Independence and _ too-small 
In general, he takes a firm clutch on 
‘ms of his chair, transfixes his listener 
1 glittering eye, and delivers himself 
W well-chosen words on the subject of 
Tnia life, lands and farming in general. 
'y are the same general sort of words 
vere expressed in pure Castilian when 
arly Spanish settlers of California 
‘home to their somewhat incredulous 
8 and relatives, and that have been 
2d ever since by all temporary and 
ment residents of the state to each 
and to outsiders. It is probable that 
mMians once said these things in order 
Tact additional residents to the state; 
wadays they seem to say them for 


old days wanted more residents, but , 
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the same reason that leads a native of Ver- 
mont or Massachusetts to step out on the 
street on a sunny, brilliant autumn morn- 
ing and remark garrulously to his acquaint- 
ances that it’s a nice day. 

The warmth and the sunshine and the 
so-called winelike air fill them with satis- 
faction and delight, and they feel the urge 
to talk about the advantages of California. 
The mere fact that the person to whom 
they are speaking is in perfect accord with 
their sentiments won’t stop them. As for 
persons who don’t believe them, they are 
at perfect liberty to disbelieve anything at 
all. The talkers don’t care. They merely 
wish to talk about a few obvious facts. 

“The man who comes to any of the agri- 
cultural regions of California,’ says the 
Californian, “‘and selects a good piece of 
land, and has the necessary funds to carry 
him along until his land reaches a state of 
production, can attain a degree, of inde- 
pendence that cannot be exceeded in any 
other rural section in the world; and along 
with his independence he can get joys of liv- 
ing that, according to our way of thinking, 
are beyond compare.”’ 

“TI believe every word of it,’’ says his 
hearer. ‘Don’t bother to goon. What are 
the prospects of a real-estate boom in San 
Diego?” 

‘“Within four hours of almost any farm- 
ing section of the state, at any time of 
year,’”’ continues the Californian, ‘“‘there is 
a sample of every brand of scenery and 
climate in the Western Hemisphere, easily 
reached over the finest roads in the world. 
Close at hand we have the sea, the warm 
silver beaches, the hills, the snow-capped 
mountains, the valleys and the desert. The 
things that are available to the wealthy in 
other parts of the world for a month or two 
out of the year can be reached by every 
Californian at any time.” 

“ Ain’t it the truth!’’ agrees his audience. 
‘Tell me how you account for the enormous 
number of beautiful young-lady ushers in 
the Los Angeles motion picture theaters.” 

“While it is true that independence can- 
not be achieved on an acre of land,”’ says 
the Californian, ‘‘there is nothing in the 
world so delightful as the joys to be ob- 
tained from an acre of California land, pro- 
vided the owner has an income on the side, 
and provided he will forget that his land is 
not an investment, but a means to a happy 
life. Even if he has as little as six hundred 
dollars a year on the side, he can feed him- 
self and his family from his acre. Wherever 
he buys in California, he’s as safe as wheat. 
Provided he buys outright, his purchase is 
bound to increase in value. He can have 
fruit and vegetables and poultry and rab- 
bits. He can have riotous masses of flowers. 
In forty-five minutes he can travel over 
California’s perfect roads to lectures, 
churches and theaters. The countryside is 
beautiful; the air is warm; the hearts of 
old men grow young and the hearts of 
young men grow valiant. Where else in the 
world can such joys be found? Where else 
do the mountains and the sea and the sun 
and the desert combine to ——” 


A Lessonin Geography , 


If shaken violently, the Californian may 
snap out of it, and he may not. He may 
struggle on in spite of all the finger- 
snappings and back-slappings that are em- 
ployed to divert his attention. ‘‘Have you 
seen the Sacramento Valley? Until you 
have seen it, you have missed a wonderful 
spectacle! Have you seen the San Joaquin 
Valley? If you have not, you haven’t been 
nowhere and you haven’t seen nothing! 
Have you seen the Santa Clara Valley? 
Have you seen the Salinas Valley? What 
about the Yosemite? Have you been over 
the Cuesta Pass? Imperial Valley and the 
scent of the orange blossoms. . Have 
youseen the Santa Maria Valley? Have you 
seen the San Fernando Valley? Then you 
will have to admit that no Californian 
ever said enough about his state, because no 
man has the vocabulary to do it justice; 
and will realize that here in the West there 
is growing up a new race, a new civilization; 
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a new start for the human race that will 
make the old seem as futile and insignifi- 
cant as a horsefly compared to a horse.” 

In time he gets it off his chest, and can 
again take up the more humdrum affairs of 
life; and it is probable that his little dis- 
quisition on California leaves him with a 
virtuous and unrepressed feeling that is sel- 
dom, if ever, felt by the ordinary citizens of 
Northern and Eastern states, who are not 
in the habit of getting excited over the joys 
of living—owing, possibly, to the fact that 
they seldom come in contact with anything 
to get excited about. 

One can, then, obtain a sketchy idea of 
what a newcomer ought to have in order to 
acquire a California farm. Raw land with 
water on it, in a good California valley, is 
worth from $150 to $300 an acre. Fully 
developed vineyard or orchard land in the 
same sections is worth from $500 to $1000 
an acre—though during the war it sold as 
high as $2000 an acre. 

Conservative real-estate men and farm 
experts hold the opinion that a man can 
safely start farming forty acres of land with 
a capital of $5000. If the land costs $200 
an acre, he would pay 10 per cent of the 
purchase price down, or $800, and would 
need to make no further payment for two 
years. Sometimes a farmer is permitted to 
go on the land without an initial payment 
except what he spends on improving the 
land. For $2500 he can get enough of a 
house to allow him to get under way; and 
he will then have sufficient money left over 
to take care of necessary expenses, and to 
hire a laborer at about sixty dollars a month 
and board. He will need all the surplus he 
can get, as farm laborers during harvest 
time receive four dollars a day in addition 
to their board. 


Florida Salesmen Invade the West 


Early in 1926, California was visited by 
a number of persons who had viewed some 
of the more intense real-estate activity in 
Florida at close range. Some of them had 
even assisted in dispensing Florida prop- 
erty to the eager populace that clamored 
for it in 1924 and 1925. They had moved on 
to California in 1926, when the populace 
became less starry-eyed and grabby, and 
apparently began to exercise more judg- 
ment in their Florida real-estate invest- 
ments. 

It had come to the notice of these per- 
sons that when the Florida excitement was 
at its crest the developers of all Florida real- 
estate projects that made any pretensions 
at all—that, in other words, adjoined large 
cities or embellished themselves with $1,- 
000,000 hotels and bathing casinos and 
highly manicured golf links—had been in 
the habit of chopping their developments 
into very small building lots and charging a 
very high price for them. The common cus- 
tom in Florida was to make five building 
lots out of every acre of land; and, if the 
development amounted to much, a small 
fifty or seventy-five foot lot in it was sel- 
dom offered for sale at less than $3000 or 
$4000. In many instances developers 
asked—and received—$5000 and $6000 for 
fifty-foot lots. 

The persons who migrated from Florida 
to California in early 1926, promptly began 
to investigate the prices of California real 
estate. A great many of them, for one rea- 
son or another, landed in San Diego, 
southernmost of California’s cities; and 
the prices of San Diego real estate seemed 
to them, fresh from Florida prices, to be 
what Floridians of the old school like to 
speak of as “‘steals.” 

Real-estate values in San Diego, which 
lies comfortably between the hills and the 
ocean in one of the mellowest climates 
known to man, had practically remained 
in one spot for fifteen or twenty years. 
Various booms had started there, but had 
died out. So when the visitors from Florida 
arrived they found excellent acreage in 
close proximity to the city waiting sleepily 
to be purchased for prices ranging from 
$500 an acre to $2000 an acre. They con- 
sequently got aboard, as the saying goes, 
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Preferred by Prominent Men 
“STATESMAN” = 


Traveling 


. 

Free Trial 
The “STATESMAN” Travel-Bag—remarkable “‘5-in-1'’ combina - 
tion—nothing like it! Combines traveling bag, week-end case, 
brief case, suitcase, sample or catalogue case. 5 uses—5 bags, 
practically for the price of one. 

Exclusive features found in the“STATESMAN”’ only:— 
(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for valuable papers, bonds, reports, 


contracts, manuscripts, legal documents, money, etc. 
(B) & (C) Two long pockets, brief case style, graduated heights for easy 
access and visibility. Designed for order books, manuscripts, 
price lists, catalogues, stationery, briefs, pens, pencils, etc. 


(D) Snap clasp—prevents contents from spilling. 

(E) Novel UTILITY POCKET—collapsible style. Large enough for 
entire toilet kit or 12 separate toilet articles. Also designed for 
bathing suit and accessories. Pocket is WATERPROOF. 

(F) Cover of Utility Pocket—prevents contents tipping out. 

(G) Interior of bag—deep, wide, roomy. Holds suits, shirts, under- 
wear, haberdashery, samples, etc. You simply MUST see Bag 
to appreciate it! COLORS:—Rich Black or Mocha Brown. 

CONVENIENCE—a Blessing to Busy Men 
N° NEED TO SCATTER CONTENTS TO GET article you 
want. “A place for everything—everything in its place.'’ 18-inch 
size, but 22 overall. Big, handsome, ‘man’s size’’ bag—English 

Tailored style. Breathes of ‘‘class."" Selected leather—not split- 

leather—but top grain SOLID COWHIDE! Hand-kneaded to make 


it soft, supple, tough, durable. Corners and frame, not cheaply 
riveted—but HAND SEWED; double stitch, for Strength, Service, 
loosen. Beautiful woven lining, newest exclusive 
LONDON STRIPE pattern. Huge orders for $1 '79> 
plan, makes possible our low price...... 

E ASK for NO MONEY in 
Owr Ram ! livery! Only privilege of send- 

$5.00 MONTHLY 

or, if you wish to pay cash at end 85 
send Check or Money Order for $ 
$16.85 in FULL SETTLEMENT. | 


Satisfaction. Double handle for great loa =SWED on—can never 
leather, combined with our ‘“‘Direct-to-User"’ 
advance. NOTHING on de- 
ing “STATESMAN” on 19 
« DAYS' FREE TRIAL. If you're 
pleased, you may pay on 
BUDGET PLAN:— 
———————————————E——————————————— 
of 10 DAYS, deduct $1.10 and 
Otherwise return it. Order NOW! 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


r | 
H | 
! Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House | 
| “2 Generations of Honorable Dealings" | 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

! 
| Sole Distributors of ‘* Statesman" Travel-Bag, | 
Gentlemen:—Send me the “STATESMAN”? Traveling Bag for 
H 1 
| 10 Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. Color desired I 
NAME | 
! 
| 


ADDRESS. 


Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! Please tell us something about | 
yourself. We will appreciate and respect the information. | 
| THANK YOU! S.E.P. 7-24-26 4 
Ky INZASZA LAA ALALLAMAMAY AYA salb 94 


BLADES 


Don’t crack or break when tightened in holder. 
Made of finest Swedish razor steel. Ground to 
wafer-like thinness on patented Roth ma- 
chines. Wide bevel edge gives longest lasting, 
sharpest edge ever known on a razor blade. 
If Radium Blades are not at your 
dealer's, send 38c for 5 or 7Sc for 
10. Give dealer's name. 
OTTO ROTH, Inc. The Radium Cutlers 
11-15 E. Runyon St. Newark, N. J. 


Jo All RETAILERS 


Lighted Window Displays best advertis- 
ing for you. Replace ordinary switch with 
10o-Day TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on 
& OFF regularly at times set. Signs too. No 
attendance needed. No waste, $20 and 
up. Stocked in 100 cities. 
Write for “‘“WINDOW MAGIC,” 

TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


Wy arn $18to$60a week Retouching photos. Men or women, 
A MY Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
4 MY ment and furnish Working Outfit Free, Limited offer. Write 
to-day, Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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{ougher than 
hard luck 


EASIER “AND EASIER THAN PIE 


AND 
Locktite Luke are 


Theres just one thing tougher than 


Locktite Tire Patches and thats the 

hard luck the guys got what had his tires 

patched with somethin not so good as 

( pS Locktite. Then when the fireworks starts 

x Ly he swears no matter whos around and 
Shady’ - nobody complains like they was playin 
golf. But next time you bet_he buys 

Locktite. Locktite repairs Casins or 

They tells me Tubes, big holes, teeny holes or just thin 
thatI got Will places in a jiffy. Nov mero The kid 
Rogers jeal- or the Missus can do it. 1 can gives 
& : you an extra 1000 miles BG: no questions 
ous writin to ask. Its what wise repair men use. Get 
better adds. yurself a big $1 can. Most De alers got it. 


But when they aint like out in aS 
Wyo., then folks can do Jik ive 
Sciv ally done. He rote me; “Send me 2 
more $1 cans of Locktite. Its the greatest 
tube or casing repair on the market." 

LOCKTITE PATCH CO. Locktite Luke 

etroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 

NEW! The Locktite 

Patch Knife — free — in 

every can. Gives your 

patch a fine, beveled, 

feather- edge. Another 

exclusive Locktite 


LO 


Tire Patch 
for BOTH Casings and Tubes 


In the Lend of the Sky 


: Where every day is playtime | 
and the Opportunities for | 
Investment know no 
Season 


Write for descriptive Literature 


14 Asheville Chamber of CTE 


Felon SS Nie 


HERE’S 

one of the greatest opporfunities e 
ever offered ambitious men! Sell Harrison 
Clothes at wholesale prices. Make $5, $10, 
$20 profit —cash in your pocket—every day. 
You'll earn big money. There’s big repeat 
business. We supply handsome FREE sell- 
ing outfit with 6x9 swatches of long-wear- 
ing woolens, photos of latest New York 
models, and selling helps. Prompt deliver- 
ies, satisfaction guaranteed, great values 
at $24.75. We ship direct, collect direct. If 
you want to be your own boss and make 
most money, write us about yourself today. 

S. HARRISON BROS., Dept. 720 

133 W. 21st St., New York City 


(fe EXPERIENCE Rey 
2 eos MORE 


RUSH first 


subscription beak Atal a Sat time. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write for details. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
436 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Your name and full 
address, if you want 
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and sent word back to the boys in Florida 
and up to the boys in Los Angeles that 
things were ripe for a killing in San Diego. 
More of the Florida boys promptly moved 
out to California, and various members of 
the Los Angeles moving-picture crowd, who 
rather fancy themselves as real-estate 
operators because of their apparent inability 
to lose money in Los Angeles real estate, 
hastened down to San Diego and threw 
their hats in the ring. 

According to one ex-Florida operator, 
there was only one trouble with San Diego 
real estate. It looked so cheap, he com- 
plained mournfully, that you wanted to buy 
all of it. 

The latter operator purchased some lots 
in one section of San Diego that in fourteen 
years’ time had increased only $100 in 
value. He purchased them, performed cer- 
tain Florida incantations over them, and 
sold them in one week’s time at an increase 
of $1000 a lot—not to San Diegoans, but to 
other real-estate operators. Another group 
of operators paid $250,000 for 102 acres of 
land, divided the acreage into 472 lots, and 
sold them at an average price of $2250 a lot. 

And so it went. An ex-Florida operator 
bought 109 stagnant San Diego acres for 
$600 an acre. Members of the same craft 
from Los Angeles offered him $1500 an 
acre a short time afterward, but were 
spurned. Others stepped forward a little 
later and offered $2500 an acre, and again 
were indignantly repulsed. A block of 157 
acres was purchased in December of 1925, 
for $200 an acre. Competing real-estate 
men from the outlands tried to get it for 
$500 an acre within a month, and for $750 
an acre within two months, but the owner 
stubbornly held out for $1000. 


The Antiboom Spirit 


As aresult of these and similar exchanges, 
the news spread far and wide that a boom 
was under way in San Diego. Native San 
Diegoans, who had observed the lack of 
spectacular rises in their property for two 
decades, stated with hoarse laughter that 
the increase in prices was caused by the 
feverish activity with which the real- 
estate operators were selling their land to 
each other, and that there was no more 
boom in San Diego than there had ever 
been. 

In this the San Diegoans were emi- 
nently correct; but real-estate booms can 
be started in this manner as well as in any 
other. Furthermore, San Diego has been 
regularly increasing in population at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year for more than a 
decade; and this increase, it was aptly 
pointed out, is not going to stop suddenly. 
It is also stated by persons of considerable 
perspicacity that the completion of the 
Boulder Dam project will act as a gland 
operation on San Diego, and is bound to 
result in a greatly increased population for 
the city. The business men of San Diego 
promptly argued that if these things should 
prove to be so, a firm boom foundation 
might, indeed, be in process of construc- 
tion. 

In this situation one finds a sample of 
the peculiar change that has come to Cali- 
fornia. As soon as the Realty Board of 
San Diego awakened to the fact that a 
genuine boom might be on the way, it 
hastened to the newspapers with an adver- 
tisement to the effect that it was taking 
every possible step to curb the realty boom 
that was coming to the city. 

The same antiboom spirit is heavily in 
evidence in all sections of the state. The 
genial and conservative residents of San 
Francisco shiver with disgust at any sug- 
gestion of a boom. The hustling business 
men of Los Angeles groan dismally at the 
mere mention of such a thing. The builders 
of the new and beautiful Santa Barbara 
regard booms with as much enthusiasm as 
that with which a mouse would view an 
Amur River tiger. One and all they set up 
a ringing chorus of ‘‘ We want no booms.” 

The reason for this attitude—which has 
not always been in evidence in California— 
may be found in Cleland’s account of the 
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great California boom of 1886 and 1887 in 
his History of California—an account that 
could be studied to good advantage by 
promoters of and participants in booms in 
all parts of the country, from the shore 
resorts of Maine to the palm-fringed high- 
ways of Florida. 

“The movement at first was orderly 
enough, but soon began to take on the 
worst features of an unsound and inflated 
boom,” says Cleland. “Before a year had 
passed the boom had become a financial 
debauch. Most of those who took part in 
the speculative craze were newly arrived 
from the East; but many of the older 
residents at last caught the fever and either 
sold their real-estate holdings at exorbitant 
figures or, having lost their heads in the 
contagion, competed with the so-called 
greenhorn purchasers from the East for an 
opportunity to lose their money as well. 

“Those responsible for the worst fea- 
tures of the boom, however, were outland- 
ers from the Middle West—‘ professional 
boomers,’ as they were afterward called, 
who, learning of the increasing interest in 
California real estate, flocked into Los 
Angeles by the score and resorted to every 
conceivable device to inflate prices and 
stimulate sales. Highly colored literature, 
supposedly descriptive of the climate and 
resources of Southern California, was scat- 
tered broadcast all over the United States, 
and even over Europe.” 


Booms and Boomerangs 


“Of the means employed locally to 
attract prospective buyers, J. M. Guinn, 
who lived through the boom period and 
saw in person the spectacular features of 
the craze, thus wrote: 

«The methods of advertising the attrac- 
tions of the various tracts, subdivisions and 
town sites thrown on the market, and the 
devices utilized to inveigle purchasers into 
investing were various, often ingenious, 
and sometimes infamous. Brass bands, 
street processions, free excursions and free 
lunches; columns of advertisements, rich in 
description and profuse in promises that 
were never intended to be fulfilled; pictures 
of massive hotels in the course of erection; 
lithographs of colleges about to materialize; 
lotteries, the prizes in which were hand- 
some residences or family hotels; railroads 
that began and ended in the imaginations 


PHOTO, BY CHARLES W, LOEWER 
Twin Lakes, Near Monte Cristo, 
Washington 
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of the projectors—such were a f 
many devices resorted to to attrac 
chasers and induce them to inves 
coin.’ 

“Under the stimulus of such ady, 
Los Angeles lots rose from $500 
$5000 the next year, and near-b; 
lands increased 1400 and 1500 
during the same period. Vast 
merly used for grain fields or sheep 
were subdivided into town lots a’ 
an unheard-of profit. Along the 
Santa Fe Railroad from Los Ang 
San Bernardino County line, a dis 
thirty-six milés, twenty-five of th 
towns were started before the cl 

“Most of these particular towns 
years of struggle to live down their 
origin, have since become flourishing 
munities, but many of their contemp; 
suffered a cruel fate. Some ever 
a-borning. And no wonder! They 
laid out on mountainsides, in the 
washes of the San Gabriel River, on 
sterile brush lands, without water 
other requisite of habitation, and ey 
the dry wastes of the Mohave I 
Wherever, indeed, the imagination 
ingenious and unscrupulous agent 
conceive a town, there one was establis 
at least on paper—and lots literati s 
the thousands. 

“Of the fate of these phantom tow 
following paragraph of J. M. Guinr 
an apt account: 6 

““*From a report compiled for tl 
Angeles County Board of Equalizai 
July, 1889, I find the area included ij 
towns, all of which were laid out sinc 
uary 1, 1887, estimated at 79,350 
The total population of these sixty to 
that time—1889—was placed at 
Some of the largest of these, on pape 
without inhabitants. Carlton, cont 
4060 lots, was an unpeopled waste; N 
4470 lots, had no inhabitants; Mane 
2304 lots, no inhabitants; Santiagc 
lots, was a deserted village. Othe 
contained a small remnant of their 
population. Chicago Park, cont 
2289 lots, had one inhabitant—the ' 
man who took care of its leading 
Sunset, 2014 lots, one inhabitan 
watchman of an expensive hotel whi 
in the course of construction when thi 
burst. . . . The sites of a majority 
boom cities of twenty years ago hay 
returned to acreage, the plowsha 
passed over their ruins, and barley 
in the deserted streets.’ | 

“The early part of 1888 marked { 
ginning of the end of the great 
Prices fell even more rapidly than th 
risen. The bands, barbecues, free 
sions, glib auctioneers, and crowds ol 
and speculators disappeared, leaving 
ern California, after a somewhat 
readjustment of its affairs, to settle 
into a less spectacular but much s) 
period of development.” 


ie 


High Spots of the Eightie: 


There are sections some miles out 
Angeles where real-estate prices, ir 
have only recently climbed back to tl 
spots that they struck in 1886. Lani 
Francis’ Wood, one of the finest ani 
rigidly restricted residential suburbs 
Francisco, can be bought around 
front foot. Lots in Pebble Beach, ge) 
regarded as one of the most beautif 
exclusive resorts in America, can 
chased around $4000 an acre. Land 
hills above Santa Barbara—hills as 
as any of the lovely spots along the 
iterranean—can be bought for price 
ing from $4000 to $7000 an acre. 
prices, compared with some of the 
quoted on Florida land in the past} 
two, are cheap. Yet the people wl 
the land and the real-estate men wh 
the selling of it are content with pi 
they are. No boom for them. V3 

Thus the observer notes, in a } 
speaking, that California is acqul 
dignity that accentuates her beau) 
her charm. # 


% 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


W Yj Vi fs, 


Qj 
Y 


Sweeping the Country 
with Record-breaking Sales 


1921 Nash sales — 20,874 cars 
1922 Nash sales — 41,681 cars 
1923 Nash sales — 56,029 cars 


1924 Nash sales——53,616 cars 
1925 Nash sales — 96,121 cars 


irst 6 months of 1926—Nash sales 77,845 cars 


LIGHT SIX SERIES 


Four-Door Sedan . . 


f. o. b. Racine 


SPECIAL SIX SERIES 


Touri 


Road 
Readatse (4-Pass.) 
oupe 
Sed 
Greater, Quality a) meets thI0 5 The Country 
. f. o. b. Milwaukee 
Greater Value pleas Has Gone 


NASH 


Finer Performance 


ADVANCED SIX SERIES 
Extra Long Wheelbase 
Touring (7-Pass.) . . 
Victoria (4-Pass.) . . 
Four-Door Coupe . . 
Sedan (7-Pass.) 
f. o. b. Kenosha 


(3790) 
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The American’s natural playground. 
-hill and glen, forest, lake and stream. 
scenes of enchanting beauty and infinite v ariety; 
—days of glorious sunshine. .. 


. nights of = ee sleep. 
pine and balsam. . 


ga breezes 
.fragrance of 
- health; 


—trout, bass, game fish in abounding numbers 
await your lure in pure, cool waters; 


—good roads, appetizing meals. .. .every rec- 

reation want anticipated. ...all combine 

with Nature to provide the setting for a 
never-to-be-forgotten holiday. 


Our booklet—“Your vacation 
in Ontario” and our Road Map 
of Ontario are yours for the 
asking. 
ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
_ Toronto Canada 


AK 


jomesnane 4 


Pat. Applied For 


NEW ICELESS CONTAINER FOR HOME 
USE, MOTORING, CAMPING, PICNICS 
Now you can take home Ice Cream and 
keep it perfect for hours. IceKreamPak 
keeps it hard on the hottest day until 
ready toserve. Every housewife will realize 
its value. No more ice, no trouble, no 

soft cream, no apologies to guests. 


IceKreamPak is light in weight, handy, 


inexpensive. 
Convenient handle for carrying. 


Made of Dupont 
Fabrikoid scientifically insulated, complete with remov- 
able metal container inside. 
paper containers of all makes. 


IceKreamPak is now used by big ice cream manufacturers 

Ae elipping without ice. No home should be without 
One quart size, $2.75; two quart, $3.25; 

Sie $4.00. Add 25c for packing and postage. 


IceKreamPak lasts for years, non-breakable, fully guar- 
anteed. Order by parcel post. Made exclusively by 


MONTGOMERY-WASHBURN CO. 


Saugerties, New York 
Makers of M-W Iceless Delivery Jackets 


Part time representatives can easily increase thete in- 
come $30weekly insparetime.Full time peoplecanearn 


$2509 Monthly $5002 


‘Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
| known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and | 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
= demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
‘Troy at 2ist,St., Chicago 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to Box 1624, c/o The Saturday 
Evening Post, 434 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring 
you full details telling how you may 
easily make $5 or $10 a week exra in 
your spare time! 


Can also be used with 


four 


[souemes | 
ame ee ee ee ae ee 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


IT Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
PATENTS. : My tag ee OF INVENTION BLANK”. 
model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & ineeeaen: Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone 


Write for free Guide Books and 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644G St., Washington, D.C. 


VIRGINIA HA 


Hickory-Smoked Home-Cured Your Table. 
Perfection Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
VIRGINIA HAM FARMS, Clarksville, Va. 


Direct from 
the Farm to 
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for. The Miners can’t be wrong all the time. 
In fact their wages don’t prove that they 
are a lot of Plutocrats. So let’s find the 
mine owner in both countries and see just 
what type of man he is, and who he is. 
Nobody should be allowed to employ la- 
bor that can’t deal with them Personally. 
So kindly take this up at the next Cabinet 
meeting and see what we can do about it. 

I believe there are thousands of people 
over home and perhaps in England that 
would be just likeme. I would like to know 
who these mythical people are, the Mine 
Owners. 

I bet Charley Schwab or dozens of other 
men they have either in America or Eng- 
land could take their Coal Business, the 
whole thing, and in six months have the 
men working the mines and offering to 
Caddie for him for nothing. Maybe they 
would be getting only a dollar a day, but 
they would feel that they were getting 
every cent the Coal Business could afford to 
pay them. We have spent twenty years 
blaming the Miners, so let’s find out who 
these Owners are and look them over and 
see if they are all Connonized. 

Well, I must close. Here comes the 
Postman. I want to see his Cap. Hope I 
hear from you on what is doing on your 
end. I only hope you have done as well 
there as I have been able to do here. If Ido 
say it myself, I have handled Lloyd George 
admirably during this trouble over here. 
Can you say as much for Borah? Well 
good-by for the present. 

Your devoted manservant. 


Wuitre Houssz, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 8, ’26. 
WILLROGER, Savoy Hotel, London. 
[secret code name for Will Rogers] 
My Dear Will 


Yours truly, 
The PRESIDEN. 
[code name for President] 


LONDON, May 18, ’26. 

My Dear President: Yours received and 
contents noted. You don’t know how glad 
I was to receive your newsy letter. It cer- 
tainly did feel good to have all the news of 
the Old Country again. Your letter made 
me feel like I was right there and hearing 
you say all those things, and it really made 
me homesick. You don’t know how I ap- 
preciate you taking the time off from all 
your many busy chats you have with every- 
body over there to tell me all these little 
trifling details like you did. 

After meeting Mrs. Astor, as I told you 
about in a previous communication, and 
playing the show for the Sailors with her, 
why, she wanted me to give my idea of the 
way the strike should be settled to a lot of 
her friends and fellow M.P.’s. That is not 
meant for Mounted Policemen, as you 
would naturally interpret it, but it’s for 
Member of Parliament. To be a Mounted 
Policeman you have to stand a very rigid 
examination both mentally and Physically, 
and serve a very rigid aprenticeship for the 
position; while with the other M.P.’s 
there is no requirement nessasary. Well, 
she gave a Dinner in the House of Parlia- 
ment and was good enough to have me 
come and meet several of the Leaders. She 
said, ‘“Your plan of settlement will cheer 
them up. We are in the midst of this 
horrible strike and everybody feels de- 
pressed.” 

Well,-personally, I could see no more de- 
pression on their faces than had ever been 
there in any of my other visits to England. 
She was, generous soul that she is, trying 
to lay this depression—or suppression 
rather—on the strike, while I knew that it 
was the breeding. It was the outcome of 
generations. It wasent the strike was doing 
it; it was Nature. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


Well, we had an awful nice Dinner; and 
when I tell you, Mr. President, that there 
was several glasses to every plate, and not a 
speck of water nerer than the Thames, it 
suggests what is being done right under the 
very housetop of that great Law-making 
Body. Why, you would have thought a 
bunch of Senators were in a private room 
of a Washington hotel instead of right out in 
the open in the House of Parliament. And 
here was men like these in charge of the 
destinies of a great Nation, including Ire- 
land and Scotland. 

But I am tickled to tell all our Dry 
friends over home that Mrs. Astor person- 
ally is an ardent Prohibitionist; and when 
she saw me refuse a drink that was so 
strong that the waiter had to wrap it up in 
a towel to keep it from blowing up, why, it 
seemed to please her very much. Then I 
pulled the thing that is an unforgivable sin 
in England or Europe—I asked for water. 
Well, that is just like asking for Prewar 
Beer over home. They have everything 
else, but nothing dissrupts a well-organized 
Dinner outside America as much as to have 
some Bonehead ask for a glass of water. It 
is just used for raining purposes every day 
in England. 

Well, Mrs. Astor thinks that Prohibition 
has been a big thing toward American 
present-day prosperity, and I met no one 
in England who I value their opinion any 
more on any subject than this same Amer- 
ican woman. But she is broad-minded 
enough to not try to remedy the country 
single-handed. 

Well, now these M. P. fellows there in 
the room at the dinner, they were just 
about like a bunch of old Nesters elected to 
congregate at Oklahoma City, or Austin, 
or Bismarck, every two years. They were 
just about like those old Birds over home. 
They were just spending this term trying 
to get back the next. The welfare of the 
country generally fell a little heavier around 
there November fourth. But I liked them 
and I like those over home. We cuss ’em 
and we joke about ’em, but they are all 
good fellows at heart; and if they wasent 
in that, why, they would be doing some- 
thing else against us that might be worse. 

There was another outsider at the Dinner 
besides me that Mrs. Astor told me she 
wanted especially for me to meet, and she 
sit him right by me, and what a wonderful 
little man he is, and meeting him will al- 
ways remain one of the high spots in my 
memory. So get busy Americans to be 
envious of me. It was Sir James Barrie. 
I think he is a Syndicate writer, or Strip 
Cartoonist, or Paragrapher, or something 
like that. I think he had a Cartoon run- 
ning called Peter Pan, and a little Comedy 
Character called the Little Minister. They 
were afterwards made into Books. 

Well, we had a great time. Now can you 
imagine me sitting down beside Sir James 
Barrie? Stop here and laugh at the idea of 
it. I did when I saw it, so you have nothing 
on me. Z 

He said, ‘Are you a Writer?” 

Well, that did bring the big Guffaw. I 
had to bust right out at that. He was such 
a nice and pleasant little man that I wanted 
to be honest with him and tell him no. 
Then I happened to think of the three 
typewriters I had worn out, and I wasent 
going to give up without a struggle. The 
strikers might give in, but not me. 

So I held my hand over my mouth to 
keep from laughing in his face and said, 
“Yes, Sir, are You?” 

He said, ‘‘ No.” 

I said, “‘ Well, I am, if you ain’t, because 
we are certainly opposite.” 

He said, ‘‘What did you write?” 

I said, “‘Tobacco Ads.” 

Then I asked him what he wrote and he 
said Peter Pan. 

And then he said, ‘‘I should like to read 
your ad book.” Well, come to find out, 
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other had written. q 
Well, we got along pretty well 
us, with all these Politicians. 
couldent have had a better setti 
acquainted with him. We both 
ticians and their business about 
serious. When the Dinner was 0 
Mrs. Astor was taking us home- 
way, in a little American touring 
said he lived near my hotel and 
like to drop by his Apartment? 
Well, Lady Astor whispered to m 
go. He don’t invite many up the 
don’t you miss this.” 
I said, ‘‘ Lady, your persuasion is 
unnessesary. I am there now if t 
change his mind.” : 
Well, I don’t mind telling youl y 
had the most wonderful evening. F 
in my life, I knew enough to ke 
mouth shut and just listen, and ir 
my other letters I want to tell yo 
said. He told me all about his dise 
Maude Adams, and the wonderful a 
tion between him and Frohman an 
Adams for all those years. It’s a wh 
ter, Mr. President, in itself, and 
Boat sails Wednesday, I want this tc 
you. 

Then I think too it’s a good idea t 
up any of the data that I am gather 
you, and not send too much in one 
in case the letter is intercepted by 
or someone that wants to find out 
thing of great importance. So I will¢ 
often. I will send half what I want 
know by one boat and half by the 
It’s not probable that one party wou 
ture two of these in succession, = 
knew it. So I will close. 

Don’t overlook this Mrs. Astor w 
are drafting talent from this Countr 
havent a single big woman in our Cc 
politically. We have lots of them tha 
they are big, but they only reach as 
the County or State line. But she 
take those women over there and gt 
minds on something besides reducin; 
and Baldwin are the best bets in E 
so far politically. 

Your devoted adherai 


Lonpon, May 18, 
My Dear Mr. President: England 
best Statesmen and the Rottenest ¢ 
any Country in the World. I just’ 
see morning come, because I have 
and drink this Coffee. Is there noth 
be done about this? What does ] 
say? He was over here and had to. d 
Or did Mrs. Kellogg build his for hir 
morning? I tell you it’s the thing 
keeping these Countries apart mo 
anything I know of. Personally, I 
perfectly willing to sign over my she 
debt settlement for just one good 
Coffee. Dam it, we give ’em goodt 
all we demand is reciprocity. Lo’ 
this, will you? Next to Farmers’ re 
one of the big problems that is conf 
us today. For every Fool American 
ing over this summer, and it’s the fc 
that we heve got to watch for. I 
even drink New Orleans Coffee if ! 
now. 
Best wishes from your Coffee 
Servant. v 


P. S. How is Pinchot and Peppé 
ing out? I just toured that State 
them that they better look out for’ 
low Vare. They all said to me, “ 
Will! The better element are ali} 
him.” Well, I knew that, but I 
Pennsylvania. There is very few of ' 
ter element in Pennsylvania. I dot 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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1ET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


C) 


This is Wheeling Oven No. 51W, with 


7 Ly white vitreous enamel panels, double 
/heeling strength glass and accurate thermometer. 
5 Points Suggest to your dealer that he show you 


this number—look for the Wheeling 
name stamped on every Oven. 


ity Enj OY 
Unfailing Oven Performance 


ed and approved 
od Housekeeping 
There are new and better possibilities awaiting you in Wheeling 
Ovens—better baking, better roasting. And with these you can 
have much greater economy as well. 


stos lining on sides 
confines heat, pre- 
loss by radiation. 
piece body elimi- 
nm seams—provides 
_ and durability — 
heat losses. 


*eoven extra heavy, 


AE 
Mb 
/ 


we 
Heated over oil burners, a two burner Wheeling Oven requires i 


color, rolled steel t 
lath, durability and only six minutes to heat to 570 degrees from an average kitchen fi, |e | 

/ paneled roll top. temperature of 80 degrees; flame extinguished, the same Oven 5 Sa | | : i 
a requires eighteen minutes to cool to 200 degrees. as Ji 
‘door wires con- R 7 ———— SI 4 ANS 
[a No matter what size you need or what type you prefer, there is =SS==y 4 Uy | 
iby properly placed one of these handsome Ovens, a most attractive addition for any lon <i) Wf joes 
Miipvable racks kitchen, in the large Wheeling assortment to give you the most — Ns N\ a 
Re forvacd tors: practical and satisfactory results. | : (| 
aking without tilt- 2) [ } N \\ 


evenly distributed 
je deflector plate, 
lined. 


er size, wider door 
or full size double 


t confined by tight 
‘eel top lining and 
tin back lining. 
astable peep holes 
mixers assure cor- 
t circulation, per- 
view of flame with- 
ing oven. 

ika cold handled 
s and side handles. 


ater variety of 
sizes, meeting 

rements. 

eral styles with 
lue or White 

d door panels. 


| 


4 can have Wheeling Oven 


Putting high quality in household essentials has for 35 years 
been the purpose and accomplishment of the manufacturers of 


Wheeling Ovens. 


Such quality is found in Wheeling Oven Pans, Fry Pans and 
Wheeling guaranteed Hand-Dipped Pails, Tubs, Ash Cans and 
Garbage Cans. You are assured of the genuine by the familiar 
Wheeling Red Label. Let it guide your purchases and insure 
your best interests. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Branches in the Following Cities: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 


CHATTANOOGA 
RICHMOND 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


M8, too, of heavy bright tin 

ecially made for baking bread, 

culls, cake and useful for 

ny other purposes. Ask your 
dealer. 


Wheeling Oil Cans—all sizes, 
convenient and safe containers, 
are sold by your dealer. The 
Wheeling Red Label is your pro- 
tection. Look for it when you buy. 


Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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HAVOLINE 


REC US PAT.OFF 


~ the power oil 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY. Incorporated 


HE power your automobile designer planned 

for your engine can be developed if you use 
Havoline. Its reputation as a power builder rests 
on 23 years of fine performance in every type of 
internal combustion motor. 


Within the past two years it has been deliber- 
ately subjected to the most searching tests ever 
devised for a motor oil: out-in-the-open tests to 
measure the actual horse-power in every type of 
automobile, new or old. 


is more than 01.13@= 


The result is known throughout the industry as 
an amazing revelation of the difference a fine oil 
makes in motor efficiency. Prove it for yourself. 
Drain your crank case and refill with the correct 
grade of Havoline. You will actually feel the 
power difference under your throttle. 


Havoline is sold from bulk or in I and 5 gallon cans. 
Also 30 and 50 gallon drums for home garage use. 


Indian Refining Company, Inc. 
Lawrenceville, IIl. 


TSP OxCheela 


Over 60,000 tests on the Wasson 


Motor Check have demonstrated to 
car owners the power quality in Havo- 
line. From 10% to 30% increase in 
horse-power is a common experience. 


Se. i ee ae eee 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
dof a State, according to its popula- 
that has fewer better element. Of 
Thope that nothing disastrous turns 
ut I warned them three months ago 
cure more Better Element. 
W. R. 


LonpDoN, May 19, ’26. 
‘Dear Mr. President: At first I was a 
discouraged on account of picking 
e to come to this summer. On ac- 

of being so many coming here I 
at it will not be exclusive enough for 
3ut you don’t know how glad I am 
yecause almost everybody I know has 
| the North Pole this spring. Have 
2en there yet? The Natives will be 
g you a summer White House there, 
-haven’t already doneso. Goif they 
5 to you, because I am not refusing 
ing myself. 

American Club in London, on Pic- 
*, wanted to give me a Dinner, and 
aow what I think of these Dinners. 
»member the one you and I attended 
. Gridiron Club in Washington. I 
iber we were both equally bored. It 
s till almost one o’clock to eat what 
hey had, and the speeches outside of 
and mine was terrible; if I remember 
even yours wasent so good. Well, I 
nere. They are a lot of Americans 
ere belong to it and they are awful 
llows, and as soon as the Emigration 
extended, they can come to America. 
: Cross is the head of the thing, and 
America failed to get from England 
way of the debt, why, Pick is taking 
hem With a Vacuum Cleaner. Lord 
ld was to be there and be one of the 
rs to welcome me to England, but he 
aarge of the Transportation during 
ike and couldent keep enough trans- 
ion going to get him there. But there 
1other Lord there that spoke—Lord 
All he is is the man that makes 
tmous Dewar Whisky, and he was at 
me Lord Mayor of London. He is 
jup to be the greatest after-dinner 
rin England. 
tave me a rotten welcome. I couldent 
ether he wanted me to come in or get 
de is great though. I wish we could 
n over there. I guess a lot of you 
ve could get everything he has over 

But he is a very unique speaker and 
aduct himself in almost any company, 
‘he is a Lord. We had a lot of Sirs 
and they let them eat at the first 


asa very democratic gathering. Mr. 
> Grossmith introduced me. He isan 
fh Actor who has been in America 
nough to be civilized. He was very 
but I would have ate, or eat, or 
whether he had introduced me or 
jay, Joe Coyne was there. You all 
‘ber Joe, the American Actor that 
‘en playing in England in Musical 
lies for years. Joe spoke American 
‘dialect, but I could understand him 
he was drinking. Jimmy Gleason, 
thor of Is Zat So, was hungry enough 
ie; and Tom Webster, the greatest 
mist in all England. He is the Ding 
eland of our British Cousins. Mr. 
Allen, George White’s Ace for many 
and Mr. Paul Whiteman and a Gang 
Boys, who are at present playing all 
uondon—they were there. So we 
ireal American night of it. 
y had asked the Prince of Wales to 
but owing to the strike and all its 
‘ties he was not going out much. I 
nder bad the Prince wasent there. 
y goodness, look who we did have! 
next to me was Mr. Selfridge, the 
owns that big Department store 
don. And, say, he is as American as 
orth. If any American ever goes to 
and has a kick about some purchase 
fridge’s Store, why, hunt him up 
U will feel like you have met a long 
. I asked him if he had had any 
2 with the strike among his help. 
» no, my people.don’t strike,” he 
‘Thave never had any trouble at all.” 
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Now that is what I was getting at, Mr. 
President, in a previous letter about these 
coalmen. Why don’t they know and under- 
stand their men that work for them? Self- 
ridge could make those Englaish mines pay 
and have the men having Tea with him. 
Well, it’s getting late, so I must close. It’s 
been a late night for an old Country Boy 
that ain’t used to stepping out. You know 
how it is up in New England when you go 
home and they keep you up till around 
10:30. 

Let me know about Pennsylvania and 
the Farm relief. 

Yours devotedly, W 


P.S. Everybody over here knows Borah. 
I don’t know whether that is an asset or a 
liability to him. They have never heard of 
our Senate, but they know Borah. 


LonpDoN, May 19, ’26. 
My Dear Mr. President: There will be a 
Song hitting you now if it hasent already 
hit you. Do what you can to keep people 
from going entirely cuckoo over it. It isin 
exchange for Yes, We Have No Bananas, 
and is called Valencia. It was written for 
Mistinguette, a singer in a Review in Paris. 
It ain’t the Piece—it’s all right—it’s the 
amount of times they will play it. Have 

Ear muffs ready. 
Yours devotedly, 
W.R 


LONDON, May 20, ’26. 

My Dear Mr. President: I was setting 
around the Hotel this afternoon after the 
Dinner at the American Club, and there 
comes aring at the Phone and my Boy Bill 
Jr., who is with me, answered the Phone, 
and he says, “Dad, there is somebody 
wants to talk to you.” 

I says, “Find out who it is.” 

He says, “It is General Trotter, the 
Equerry to the Prince of Wales.” 

I thought, well, I better talk to him. He 
is an awful nice fellow. He was over in 
America with the Prince and everybody 
liked him, and he only had one arm. So I 
says, “What do you want?” 

He replied, ‘‘ The Prince would like to see 
you. Can you come on over?”’ I told him 
I thought it could be arranged. I wouldent 
promise for sure until I had looked at my 
schedule. Where does he live? He says, 
“York House. Come on over.” 

Well, though the strike had ended, all 
the Taxicabs hadent gone back to work 
yet. But I found me one and I said, 
“Boy, drive me to York House and I will 
pay all fines.’’ Well, he looked at me and 
then he thought of York House, and said to 
himself, ‘‘The Prince has an American Chef 
coming or alow menial of some description.” 

Say, listen I got there, drove in a kind of 
a Court Yard. A Soldier was marching 
around. But, Lord, in England one Soldier 
marching in front of a place don’t mean 
anything. Why, in the House of Parlia- 
ment, with absolutely nothing in the future 
depending on it, there must have been a 
thousand I had to pass before I could get in 


even to their Gallery. While here was the © 


absolute Kid himself with just one old Limy 
prowling around out there in the yard. 

I said, ‘‘Where does the Prince live?”’ 
He nodded to a door. I went there and 
rung a bell and along came a Butler, or 
what I had come to know as a Butler—no 
livery or uniform. Now here is what I want 
you to get—he was the only Servant I saw 
in this whole layout. He called General 
Trotter, and we went through a kind of a 
room and then on upstairs and through one 
more room. They were big but nothing 
particularly great tothem. It looked about 
like an Oil Millionaire’s home in Oklahoma, 
only more simple and in better taste. And 
Long Island Homes? His whole place 
would have got lost in their what they 
humorously call Main Saloon. 

We were approaching a closed door, when 
suddenly it opened and here was our old 
Friend the Prince. He shook hands like a 
Rotary Club President that has been 
coached in the best way to make immediate 
friendship. 
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Now before we go any further, ‘How 
was he dressed?”’ asks half-naked America. 
I know the Boys all want to know, and the 
Girls are just crazy to hear. He had ona 
very plain brown checked suit. The only 
distinguishing feature I could see between 
this and most other brown-suit wearers 
who try to imitate him was that his suit 
fitted. He is rather small and slender, but 
very well built. Had on tan shoes and a 
soft collar and four-in-hand tie, and it was 
about 3:30 in the afternoon. Sonow Young 
America will know what to wear at 3:30 in 
the afternoon. Come to think about it, it 
was the same suit I had seen him wear over 
at the House of Commons every day during 
the sessions. So it gave me and my one 
suit real encouragement. 

He looked a lot better than when over in 
America; thatis, more rested and fit. You 
know we like to run him ragged. I have 
always doubted if Dempsey could have 
stood that trip the Prince made over there. 

He says, “I hear you are a Journalist 
now. This is no interview, remember; just 
renewing old acquaintanceship.”’ 

Well, that was about the first compliment 
Thad had, that being a Journalist part, and 
I told him that I was mighty glad he had 
remembered me; that I dident know but 
what he might be looking on his tour to 
America in the nature of a slumming 
Expedition, or, in other words, a Night 
Out, and like anyone you meet on a night 
out, you don’t want tosee them in the morn- 
ing. But he said he certainly dident want 
it to be that way with him, and he had 
already proved it by asking me over. 

I told him this would not be any inter- 
view; that I would not ask him the usual 
questions; “How did you like America?” 
and ‘“‘When are you to be married, and to 
whom?” I told him anything you say to 
me is just ad lib, and nobody will ever know 
it but President Coolidge and America. 

One thing that I want you to know that 
will establish his Character better than 
anything else and show you that he has a 
real sense of humor is when I first come in I 
said, “‘Hello, old-timer! How are you fall- 
ing these days?” and he replied as quick as 
a flash, “‘All over the place. I got my 
shoulder broke since I saw you last.” 

I said, “‘ We will have to get you better 
Jumping horses that don’t fall.” 

He started in right away defending the 
horses he had ridden: ‘‘Oh, they were very 
splendid Horses; they were just unfortu- 
nate in falling, that’s all.” 

He right Sway asked about you, Mr. 
Coolidge, and how you were, and remem- 
bered with very much satisfaction his visit 
to you in Washington. I complimented 
him on the way his Country had handled 
the great strike which had just ended and 
told him that I wouldent have missed it for 
anything, for I thought it had been a great 
boost for the British Empire in remaining 
so cool; that had it happened in America 
everybody would have thought they were 
having a Retake on the late war. Ispoke of 
how quick the Empire had mobilized their 
forces. 

He said, ‘‘ Well, it was not unexpected, 
you know. We were all prepared.” 

I told him I thought the Government 
papers had rather overemphasized the call- 
ing of it as a Revolution, because that is 
what they had spoken of it as. He said no, 
he dident think so; that had it been a 
success, there was no doubt Leaders among 
them that would have tried to have gone 
much further than just a raise in wages. 

Now that shows he had a pretty good line 
on just what was going on. Anybody that 
thinks that he don’t know about anything 
but when does the next dance start is crazy. 
He is right up tq now on everything. I just 
switched around to find out. I asked him 
if he had his Ranch in Canada yet, and he 
says, ‘You bet your life I have it! Canada 
isa great Country.” I then told him that I 
had just played in Toronto a couple of 
weeks before and that they were having 
quite a time there over the tariff on Auto- 
mobiles from America. He knew all about 
it, how much it was, and said he hoped that 
they would do nothing that would kill off 
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their own Industry, as they were just 
getting a good start. 

. We then talked about old ranchers out 
adjoining him. Old Man Lane had died. 
He paid him a beautiful tribute and spoke 
about what a fine old fellow he was, and we 
exchanged jokes about the old fellow, for I 
had known him for years, and he was a 
unique Character. I asked him about my 
friend Guy Weadick, who ranches near him. 
He said Guy had put him on a fine Wild 
West Show when up there last. We just 
talked like a couple of old Hill Billies about 
neighbors and friends, and I don’t think 
that he will consider this any breach of con- 
fidence by me reporting it to you. I told 
him that I was surprised to find him at this 
York House; that I thought he lived at 
some other place. 

He said, ‘‘No, I have lived here now for 
several years.” 

I asked him, ‘‘But dident some of your 
folks that died leave you some other 
place?” 

He laughed and said, “‘ Yes, Marlborough 
House; but it’s not ready yet.” 

I said, “‘Ready? What’s the idea? 
Haven’t they moved a bed in there yet, or 
are you waiting for a cookstove? A Cana- 
dian Rancher ought not to kick on being 
shy a few luxuries, like a bed or Grub, or 
matches or something like that.” I said, 
“This ain’t a bad Joint you have here.” 

“No, we have plenty of room,” he ad- 
mitted. 

All this time I was looking around the 
room. It was just a very ordinary living 
room, with a fireplace burning, and a table 
with a lot of books on it and a mantelpiece 
with Pictures that looked like he and his 
Brothers and Princess Mary at different 
ages of their lives, and a big Picture of his 
Mother in just an ordinary little frame in 
the Center of the mantel. None of these 
were paintings or great big things; they 
were just ordinary Photographs. Some of 
them looked like they had been enlarge- 
ments from snapshots. The Table had 
books. One of them that I noticed was The 
life of Queen Victoria. 

It seemed to be some new one and had 
a wrapper on it. There was a Statue of a 
Horse with a saddle on it. I went over to 
ask about it. He said it was not a Polo 
Pony, but a tired Hunter. 

The whole room just gave you the feeling 
of some boy’s room off to school, or some 
boy that was fortunate enough to have his 
own room at home and fixed it the way he 
wanted. 

I never felt any more at home in a place 
in my life. Although I dident have any 
room just exactly like this in my house, 
I did have a fireplace, and a mantel with 
Pictures; just as good pictures as he had. 
Not royalty perhaps, but to me they were, 
just as much as his were to him. Of course 
we had to talk some Polo. Hesaid Lacy and 
the Miles were there in England from the 
Argentine. 

We talked of Captain Melville and Lord 
Weatherford, who were in Florida last 
winter. He then asked me of some fellow 
I dident know who he had heard had just 
had a bad fall in a hunt near Baltimore; 
said he had just sent him a cable. Shows 
you he don’t overlook much friendship 
stuff, to think of some fellow who got a fall 
away over in Baltimore. I would have fig- 
ured it served him right for being in Balti- 
more. 

He even told me who’s horse fell with 
him. It was yours, Mrs. Pad Rumsey’s, 
that’s who’s it was. 

I asked him if he was staying long in 
England. He said yes, he had even taken 
quarters here. I told him I was getting out 
of here to go down and see Mussolini. That 
led to talk about Mussolini. He said he had 
never met him, I told him neither had I. 
He said he must be a very remarkable man. 
I told him if all I hear is true about him you 
havent said the half of it, Prince. He must 
be a bear. Said he would like to see him. 

He liked the Argentine and all South 
America. Was surprised when I told him 
I had been there, because from the looks 
of me I -hadent been anywhere outside of 
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Rogers County, Oklahoma. He eve | 
out his maps and showed me where h 
gone there. Told me and showed mi 
he got snowbound for I think it wasa } 
trying to get over to Chili. We tj 
about the good horses they have | 
Then about Africa. He said he was so} 
couldent get up to the American Clu) 
night, but he hadent been getting a 
much since the strike. | 

Then he had to pull it of course 
asked about how was Prohibition 
along over home. Well, I told him h 
how it was getting along when he wa; 
there. He asked me about the Pony 
bought of his, for Mr. Ziegfeld’ 's. 
Girl—with Ziegfeld’s money. He triec 
to remember its name, I couldent hel) 
out any. I could remember the price, 
but from then on I couldent reme 
anything. He said he was looking fo: 
to another visit with us some time, — 

I told him, ‘‘ Well, boy, the old 
string will sho be hanging out for you 
where you want to light in America. 
any time you feel.that you are not ¢ 
ciated over here, why, come on oye! 
told him you, Mr. President, woulc 
him a room in one end of the White Fj 
He could be a kind of a Social accor 
to you. Just think of the things you! 
get out of by sending him. So Ih 
dident take in too much ground by of 
the old spare room, because he is a) 
Kid, not because he remembered me 
would be pretty good size even if h 
forgotten me. But I felt that in remek 
ing me he had remembered orc 
America. 

Well, I had been there for over : ant 
I don’t know how long I was suppoy 
stay, and I don’t care. This is not an} 
view, and it’s not supposed to be o} 
dident ask him any questions. I just vi 
with him. He had a good word for & 
body and everything. When he } 
seriously of the strike he spoke olf 
square the men that struck had be 
the gentlemanly way they had hg 
themselves, and he was proud that @ 
would think that the whole thing hadg 
to the credit of Great Britain. } 

Now that just gives you a little slet 
why those people are cuckoo abouth 
Those pictures all around there of hi 
folks sorter made a hit with me. © 
dident see a single Girl’s Picture outs 
Princess Mary’s. So there will be n¢ 
ding this year. Now, Prince, if I ha) 
trayed any confidences in relating thif 
small-table talk, I am sorry. I dide 
to come there and I dident ask yo 
questions. You wasent on your guarc 
to say, and I certainly wasent nerv's 
any way. For, to be honest, the h 
thing, including the place, seemed ) 
very ordinary to me. When you ' 
about anything, you did it as thoug| 
were really interested and not doing? 
any effect. 

Just before I left I told him about 
him a few days before and how I sat1 
behind him in the House of Parliamen: 
that I wanted to climb over and say‘ 
but that I was afraid they might revi 
old chopping block out at the To 
London if anyone annoyed a Prince. 

He laughed and said, ‘‘I should J 
see you under that block and hear wh’ 
had to say then.” 

There’s a fine friend to have, som» 
that wants your head to be severed 
see what you would say. So I bet 
thinking up something pretty g 
when that Guy gets to be King hei 
to get a laugh at the expense of my®& 
But just between you and I, Cal 
don’t care any more about being Kin, 
you would going back to Vice Pret 
again. But he would be a great old 

Well, I must stop. That’s all I hi 
report tonight. He is about all I saw 
Well, he is enough for one day. 

Yours devotedly, 


ape 


. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a 3° 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The fourth will ai 
an early issue. : 
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NLY in the New Seeger Refrigerator 

built exclusively for Electrical Re- 
frigeration will you find these novel con- 
veniences: A Vegetable Storage Com- 
partment that keeps vegetables fresh 
and full flavored; a porcelain defrosting 
pan, that eliminates the old style drain- 
age; a removable porcelain baffle wall, 
for cleaning back of the cooling unit. 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration 
will be pleased to show and demonstrate the 
new Seeger. 


The Seeger for use with ice will continue to 
be shown by usual representatives. 
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THE COMEBACK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


cents a barrel, so of course all the oil stocks 
is breakin’ in the market.” 

I didn’t know what he was talkin’ about, 
but I could tell it was somethin’ sour, so I 
said, ‘‘How much do I lose this time?” 

“Well,” he says, ‘Independent stock has 
been down as low as 26, but it is up again 
now to 2614, and if I was you I would get 
out on this rally. When things like this hap- 
pens I would advise you not to be stub- 
born.” 

You can imagine how that put me in the 
air. ‘Look, Duffus,’’ I told him, “the way 
I am now ain’t stubborn or nothin’ else as 
polite as that. Them crude Pennsylvania 
people ain’t half as crude as what I would 
like to say to you.” 

“You got to be reasonable, Sam,’ he 
says. ‘‘ How could I of known about that oil 
cut? Why, even the Standard Oil didn’t 
know it was comin’, ’cause they are inti- 
mate friends of mine and they would of 
tipped me off like they always do. Besides, 
the Durant people just telephoned me they 
was as surprised as me, and they got caught 
bad. We was all double-crossed, and it is 
liable to happen to anybody once in a 
while. The thing to do now is sell the Inde- 
pendent Oil stock, and we will wait for that 
sure one that will come off in a day or two. 
It will be a whale and we will hit it hard. 
You can depend, Sam, I ain’t goin’ to let 
you lose no money as long as you trade 
with me. My customers always comes out 
ahead, and you can ask any of them.” 

Somehow I didn’t feel so bad after that, 
only it turned out that while we was 
talkin’ Independent Oil stock done another 
tail spin and Duffus sold out the two hun- 
dred shares for me for 2514. That was the 
lowest it went to that day or any day for a 
long time. 

Of course I was sore, but Emma was 
worse than me when I told her what hap- 
pened and how we was down now about 
fifteen hundred. First off, she got the idea 
maybe Duffus, or this Elphick & Meyer, 
or somebody, was just snitchin’ the money 
off us, and when a woman gets to thinkin’ 
that way you can’t do much. She seemed 
to think I could get Elphick & Meyer to 
take the stocks back and credit them. Then 
she jumped onto numberology again and 
said she had it all figured out how both of 
us would have to change our names before 
we could have any luck at all. It seems 
when you play numberology you add up 
letters some way like figures, and if your 
own name don’t come out right you are 
sunk unless you change it. Emma said 
even the number of the house we lived in 
was all wrong, too, and she would of thought 
of movin’ out before this, only we had just 
bought all new window curtains and they 
wasn’t a chance of them fittin’ anywheres 
else. 

But I told her what Frank said about 
sittin’ still now and waitin’ for the good 
one that would be sure money, and finally 
she calmed down. ‘‘Anyway,” she said, 
‘me and Pauline Duffus was to lunch and 
to Richard Barthelmess today, and I let 
her pay for them both. All I paid was one 
taxi that was only thirty cents, so I got 
that much satisfaction.” 

Then she told me we had a date to go 
down to the Duffus flat that night and play 
cards. 

I said we better not go, ’cause I might 
forget and be a gentleman, but Emma said 
we certainly was goin’ and I could be my- 
self as much as I wanted to. 

When we went down, Pauline let us in 
and said Frank would be there in a minute, 
only please not to talk about business 
that night ’cause he seemed down-hearted. 
She said she was afraid somethin’ must of 
gone wrong in the stock market and she 
didn’t want Frank’s evenin’ spoiled by 
remindin’ him of it. 

“What could of possibly gone wrong with 
him,” asks Emma, ‘‘ when he knows every- 
thin’ that will happen there in Wall Street 


| before it happens? Besides, I see you still 


_care?” 


got your emerald ring, so what w 


‘“Maybe it was some of his 


“Frank’s heart is always touched if i; 
his customers loses.” 
“Heis lucky,” I told her, “‘if it ain’, 
place else that is touched, like his r 
his jaw. He must pick out all good-n y 
customers like me.” 
When Frank come in he pulled mp 
to the side and said they wasn’t ay 
talkin’ about me havin’ a little har 
while the women was there, ’cause it 
worry them. But I told him Emme} 
all about him losin’ money for me, anf] 
he said that made everythin’ differe| 
“Why wouldn’t I tell her?” I askeh 
“T had to give some excuse for not 
them pearls off of the Czar of Russi: 
“You shouldn’t never tell them, 
Frank. ‘Women is subject to cold 4 
the stock market, and they usually 1; 
man to pull out just before his lucky 
and he is about ready to get goin’ io 
But I will try and fix it for you.” 
says to Emma, “ Well, Mrs. Burke, 
ain’t exactly made them pearls for y, 
Pauline; but I heard a certain thing | 
couple of important bankers in a bir 
company late this afternoon, and y 
heard it I called up my friend, t} 
jeweler that I am intimate with, an 
him to lay some good necklaces as 
you girls to select from when thit 
comes.” 
Right away Pauline jumped up arg 
him a kiss and said, ‘“‘Oh, you darlit 
I know you so like a book that if yoh 
gone that far I know you are almoste 
to get the money out of the marke 
Emma and me will soon get our rs 
“Why, darlin’ girl,” says Frank, 
and Sam spends all the money we wil 
in the next few weeks on jewelry 1) 
wives, you will both look like Gloriaw 
son playin’ the part of a rajah’s delijt 
fore the fall of Babylon.” 
“Well, darlin’ kid,” I says to Jm 
“with me, the first fifteen hundre g 
back on the bank roll, so remembey 
string of beads don’t start till after 1 
“Well, darlin’ old dear,’’ Emmao 
back, “all I seen anybody start sciai 
losin’ money, and all the pearls I yl 
that way will be the kind the five-ai 
sells to put on Christmas trees.” 
Then Frank and Pauline both }3 
talkin’ at once, and before long thi 
both of us seein’ things again. 
Emma says, ‘Anyway, I will object 
buyin’ any more stocks for Sam exce 
day that is a good number for hin! | 
sides, I do not want you to call him {m 
more, as I have found a new name i 


accordin’ to numberology that wil 
him lucky, and I am goin’ to call hir 
all the time he is makin’ money b 
stock market. The name I have mie 
for him is Rolf, and all the letters i 
good for a three-six-niner.”’ ‘ 
“Oh,” says Pauline, “then Ic 
will call him Rolf, ’cause I believe ith 
things and it is a noble soundin’ na 
“Tt sounds like a Scotch name, § 
Frank, “‘ and that reminds me. I wil 
some ice.’ >|) 
So me and Emma felt a good dealet 
by the time we went home, only s! k 
up callin’ me Rolf and tried to mie 
promise I would get other people i 
me it too. 
It must of been nearly a week bl 
heard any more from Duffus, ut th a 
come through strong. ‘Listen, Sa)” 
says to me over the phone, “my peo 
just give me the sign on that stock 
is a hot one. I want you to get 
quick, only you need some more m(\® 
your account down here, so how 23 
fixed?” 4 
I told him I was fixed just right” 
was goin’ to stay that way, ’cause 
(Continued on Page 134) | 
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When Hap gave way 
to Gasoline 


Tue horse looked out across his pasture 
fence twenty years ago and watched a 
grotesque vehicle called the automobile 
cough its uncertain way along the road. 
As the years went by that glorious old 
hay-burner saw the gasoline tank replace 
the oat-bin, the barn shrink to the garage, 
and a tiny engine produce the power of 
many of his kind. 


The brilliant progress of the automo- 
tive industry is littered with the names 
of manufacturers who have flowered and 
died. One name has not only survived 
the test of time, but, what is more im- 
portant, the exacting demands of an 
industry that accepts only the best. 
That name is Prest-O-Lite. 


Today Prest-O-Lite Storage Batteries 
—for motor-car and radio—are perfected 
in the world’s largest electro-chemical 
research laboratories. In engineering, 
materials and workmanship, no battery 
offers more. An ever increasing list of 
America’s finest cars have adopted it as 
standard equipment. Whether you are 
buying a battery for your car or one for 
your radio set—look for the Prest-O-Lite 
sign. It marks “The Oldest Service to 
Motorists” and a capable dealer. 


It is not necessary to take a chance on 
a battery of unknown make. You can 
buy Prest-O-Lite Automobile Batteries 
from $15.50 up—and Radio Batteries 
from $4.75 up. 


THE PREST-O-LITE €O.,; Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


The oldest service to motorists 


STORAGE BATTERIES, FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 
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Interior, 

A. B. Day Residence, 
Los Angeles, California 
Architect and 
Builder, 

B. B. Horner 


home equip- 
pedwith Fenestra 
Casements usually 
will have Fenéstra 
Basement Windows 


too. These better 
steel windows admit 
80 per cent more 
light than wood win- 
dows of the same 
size. 

They afford better 
control of ventila- 
tion, are non-inflam- 
mable and last as 
long as the building. 
Four standard sizes 
stocked by your 
dealer for immediate 
delivery. 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 


POEKEEL BER EE HEK ERE EERE BEER HELE K RHE K EEE EERE 
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All their beauty 
with no added cost 


ITH all their beauty, all their charm 
Sy oe Casement Windows cost 
Little if any more than ordinary windows. 

Their small panes reflect an air of cor- 
diality—a friendly sparkle that lifts these 
modern windows out of the commonplace. 
They reach out for days of sunshine—invite 
them in. 

And it’s no effort to open them. They’re 
made of steel, never warp nor stick. They 
close tightly always. They’re surprisingly 
easy to wash. Screens iuside protect your 
draperies. 

The home you've planned will be even 
more enjoyable than you expect it to be if 
you depend on Fenestra to make every 
room light and airy. 


DETROIT, STEEL PROD UCTS) COMP AN Y 
C-2240 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 


enestia 


fy homes and apartments 

schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


WINN UY NING 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
goin’ to shoot no more money in the stock 
market. But that only started him talkin’ 
fast. The stock the important bankers had 
dropped the flag on.was a stock they call 
Suds, only its right name is Sorden Soap 


Company. It was sellin’ then for 105 and- 


it seemed Elphick & Meyer has a strict 
rule that they had to get at least fifteen 
dollars a share for margin on a stock like 
that. So, as I only had about a thousand 
left out of the twenty-five hundred I give 
them, Frank said he couldn’t buy as much 
as a measly hundred shares of the Suds for 
me unless I give him some more money. 
He said what I ought to do was give him 
six or seven thousand more and then he 
would buy five hundred shares of the 
Sorden Soap for me and I would clean up 
at least ten thousand profit in the next 
week or two. 

And this didn’t sound so bad, neither, 
cause I had been readin’ in the paper about 
what a good stock the Sorden Soap was and 
how what they called a strong bull pool was 


behind it on the Stock Exchange. But at: 


that, givin’ Frank Duffus six or seven 
thousand berries to shoot in the market 
would of been somethin’ to see a doctor 
about, and I asked him had I been actin’ 
queer lately to make him think I had lost 
my mind. 

“Besides,” I told him, “‘maybesomebody 
will cut the price of crude soap or some- 
thin’ without lettin’ you know first, or 
them important bankers might get a notion 
to drop this Suds stock down the cellar so 
as to pick up the pieces cheap. I learned 
both them tricks last week, so now I think 
I will wait and see.” 

But Frank said the big fellows that was 
runnin’ the deal had just slammed Sorden 
Soap stock down from 110 to less than 100 
to grab off the cheap stock, and now they 
had started in to put it up to 125 in a hurry. 
“These big friends of mine ain’t never give 
me a wrong one yet,” he says, “‘and you 
will be a fool to stay out. Call up your 
wife and see what she will tell you. I got 
an idea today might be one of your lucky 
numbers anyway.” 

Well, I could see a chance for an alibi in 
that no matter what happened, so I called 
Emma up and told her about it. She said 
it looked like a shame for us to pass up 
gettin’ our money back, even if we wouldn’t 
win anythin’ over, so maybe we better try 
it. She said it was the third of the month 
and that was one of the best days for me 
to do things, and another thing was the 
Sorden Soap stock was 105 and that looked 
lucky too, ’cause 105 added up to six. But 
Emma said I would be a fool to pay Duffus 
anything like he was askin’, and I better 
see what he would do for about twenty-five 
hundred. 

So I called up Frank again and finally we 
fixed it that I would put up twenty-five hun- 
dred more, and he would buy three hundred 
shares of the Sorden Soap stock forme. He 
said the money wouldn’t really be enough, 
but he would square that with Elphick & 
Meyer by puttin’ in a stop order on the 
three hundred shares. I asked him what a 
stop order meant, and he said it didn’t mean 
much of anythin’, only it was a form they 
used in Wall Street when a customer did 
not put up as much margin as a firm would 
like them to put up. I said I didn’t care 
how many forms he used, only twenty-five 
hundred was all the money he would get 
out of me. And I said they would have to 
make the price on the Suds stock just ex- 
actly 105, ’cause I knew Emma would bark 
if it didn’t add up right. 

And here’s what happened. In about 
ten minutes after that I heard from Frank 
how he bought the stock for me all right 
for 105. Believe it or not, it went up that 
same day to 110. It was there at 110 when 
the stock market ended. 

Of course me and Emma felt pretty good 
that night, and Frank and Pauline come up 
to our flat after dinner. 

“What do you think of my information 
now?’ says Frank as soon as he come in. 
“Do I know things, or do I? You can see 
how it only took me a couple of hours to 


July 24, i 


get back all the money you had drop 
and if you had come in for five hun¢ 
shares like I said, you already would of. 
some of the coin for them pearls. Youe 
beat information like that.” ; 

“Tt works good with numberol 
Emma says. “You was smart to pick 
one of Rolf’s good days.” 

“Oh, all days looks alike to Fra 
shoves in Pauline. ‘He don’t get hig 
formation off of a calendar, do 
darlin’?”’ i 


4 


such good shape I am goin’ to pyr 
that Suds for him. Tomorrow I 
some more of it for him.’ . 

“Rolf,’”’ says Emma to me like she 
when she is gettin’ mad, “I don 
you to buy no stocks tomorrow or 
the sixth of the month, ’cause tha 
next number.” 

“That is all bologny when you 
tradin’ in the market,” says Frank. | 
can’t do speculation in stocks by the ¢ 
or on gigs out of a dream book. You, 
have inside information and experi 
I got; and besides, the sixth is Sunda; 
the market ain’t open Sundays.” 

“Then you will have to wait 
ninth,’ Emma told him, ‘“’cause I 
let Rolf do anythin’ except on one 
lucky days.” 3 

So we had quite an argument, with Fr 
sayin’ he couldn’t make no money 
customer if his good information, 
things he knew about how to p 
stock market, would be interfered 
arithmetic and spellin’ like kids learne 
the kindergarten. Pauline talked ¢ 
side, of course, and I backed up E 
only she didn’t need much backin’ y 
the numberology bug had a pretty g) 
hold on her. Anyway, we left it that Fr! 
mustn’t buy no more Sorden Soap the1 
day. I got numberology to thank for} 
much, ’cause the next day was the one} 
blew up the bridge on me. - 

Duffus give me a ring in the mornin’ 
said the Suds stock opened up to 112 
I was a goof not to let him buy somen 
of it for me and not let Emma know. B 
had a hunch that might be bad business: 
me, so I turned him down. I didn’t }; 
nothin’ more about the stock market t| 
got back to my office after lunch. Thi 
called up Elphick & Meyer to see |} 
things was goin’ and they said Dui 
wasn’t there just then. So I asked sot 
body else how Sorden Soap stock was, 
he said it was 96. I told him he must 
liar, and he said no, but it had hada 
break and somethin’ must of happened t) 

You might know I didn’t need to usil 
stationery to count up that this Suds bt 
down to 96 meant I was losin’ all Tn! 
the day before and nearly three thous! 
more on that three hundred shares 4 
had made me pay 105 for. I seen too} 
pretty near all the money I had give Elp!: 
& Meyer must be in the sewer by now, ! 
my stomach didn’t feel so good at all.} 
I dropped everythin’ and beat it downt/ 
in the Subway, hopin’ all the time that 
important bankers might of told Du 
what was comin’ off, and he might of a? 
quick for me so as to sell out. But wh 
got to Elphick & Meyer’s, Frank wasn’! 
his desk and I asked another man i} 
knew where he was. \ 

“‘T heard several people tell him wher 
go to,” says the man, “but I do not bel! 
he went there, I think maybe he vi 
down to Battery Park to the Aquariun! 
stead.” 

“Why would Frank goto the Aquariur| 
I asked him, and he said, “So as tt 
some new fish stories, ’cause that oni 
been usin’ about Suds ain’t goin’ 
popular no more.” 3. 

I asked him how much Suds was 
and he said, “The last sale was for 94, ! 
it looks as if the next one will be for! 
same figures, only reversed.” a 

“Well,” I said, “‘I have got to see! 
body who knows about it, ’cause Fr 
Duffus got me to buy three hundred sh* 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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_ Big claims won’t produce big mileage, but 
after rolling along on a set of Generals month 
after month you can look to your speedometer 
_ for the real big mileage story. 


i Users’ records all over the country prove 


that General plays no favorites in rolling... 


up big mileage. » » 7 Easy riding comfort, 
safety and distinctive good looks all con- 
tribute to General’s outstanding preference 
among car owners, but in the final analysis 


Perk RON, OHTO, BY THE 


Playing no Favorites 


with Big Mileage 


mileage is a tire’s strongest good-will builder. 
Those who are seeking the satisfaction of big 
mileage and the ultimate economy that goes 
with it will find that the General dealer has 
an interesting proposition. 


He has a plan that enables you to change to 
Generals without sacrificing the unused mile- 
age in your present tires, no matter what 
make or how much or how little they have 
been used. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles that makes the big hit 
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GOLOo MEDAL 
Btedhanss 


PATENTED 


The “ American”’ Pressed 
Steel Shaft Hanger, be- 
cause of its great 
strength, its rigidity 
against vibration, its 
easy adjustment and its 
handsome appearance, 
has become the stand- 
ard hanger for many of 
the largest and most 
exacting uses of power 
transmission equipment. 


HANGERS | 
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N? SLOGAN is quoted more frequently. 
Yet it is not the slogan, but living up 
to what it implies that has built up the 
prestige and demand for Gold Medal “‘ Kitch- 


en Tested” Flour. 


It is difficult to conceive of a finer example 
of successful co-ordination of effort. Begin- 
ning with the experiment station, the seed 


grower and the farmer, it extends to millions 
s of kitchens and dinner tables. 


Midway in this path are the huge mills in 
which every item of mechanical equipment 
must be capable of keeping pace with a 
stupendous production built upon an ab- 
solute uniformity of quality and texture. 


Whatever bettered the product or improved 
production has always been adopted and kept. 


Years ago ‘‘AMERICAN”’ STEEL SPLIT BELT 
PULLEYS were adopted by the Washburn- 
Crosby Company because of their accuracy, 
their strength, their lightness which imposed 
no excess load on the power line, and their 


ability to grip the belt tightly and transmit 


power efficiently. 


Today there are thousands of “AMERICANS” 
engaged in milling Gold Medal Flour. 


Nearly 400 mill supply dealers carry them in stock for 
prompt service. The name, address and telephone num- 
ber of these dealers are listed in MacRae’s Blue Book. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steei Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel 
Hand Trucks and Pressed Stee] Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave. 


| PRESSED 


PATENTED 


STEEL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
\STEEL \ 
‘s PLIT 


PULLEYS | 


PATENTED ——————___ 
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and he charged me 105 for them, and now vi : 
don’t know what to do.” 


“That depends on whether you are fond 
of losin’ money,” says the man. ‘If you 
are, just stand still and wait for Duffus 
and you will get what you are fond of. But 
if you ain’t, you better go over to that little 
window and tell the boy inside to sell three 
hundred Suds. Then you will soon know 
the worst that can happen to you, and you 
can find out how much you owe the house.” 

“T won’t owe nothin’,” I told him, 

“cause I have put up all the money I am 
ane to put up, and Duffus knows it.”’ 

“You are playin’ a joke on yourself,” 
says the man. “If you hold onto your 
Suds and keep listenin’ to the bull that 
Duffus throws around, you will soon owe 
more than the French Government don’t 
want to pay in sixty-two years.” 

Just then somebody calls out that Suds 
is 93 and the man says, ‘‘ Don’t let me in- 
fluence you, my friend; but you are losin’ 
time, which is the same as money any- 
wheres south of Maiden Lane.” Then a 
boy yelled, “‘Suds, 9214,” and I hot-footed 
it over to the little window and told them 
to sell the three hundred shares before it 
went down any more. They made me 
write it out and sign it, and they wanted me 
to prove I was who I said I was, but the 
man I had talked to said, “‘ Don’t hold him 
up, ’cause he is a poor fish that Duffus has 
been hypnotizin’.”’ 

In a little while they give mea ticket that 
said they sold the three hundred shares of 
Sorden Soap stock for 92, and the man 
says, ‘‘Now you are out and you have had 
enough fun for one afternoon. If you hang 
around here any longer they will ask you 
for a check, so why don’t you save up that 
pleasure for another day?” I told him I 
would like to wait, as I had somethin’ 
particular to see Frank Duffus about; but 
he said they was a long waitin’ list ahead 
of me, and probably Frank might of gone 
to the ball game anyway. I must of been 
pretty thick that day, ’cause it wasn’t till 
I was in the Subway that I remembered it 
was February and they wasn’t no ball 
game. 

At first I only felt kind of sick about 
losin’ all that money, but I got to tellin’ 
myself how my own ivory nut business was 
fine just then, and how five thousand 
wouldn’t cripple me none, and after a while 
I begin to get mad. 

By the time I got home I was makin’ up 
speechds to say to Duffus, and it only 
needed what Emma said to start me kickin’ 
things around. 

“T might of known you would do it,” 
says Emma, “and it’s all your fault, and 
not mine. I told you today wasn’t your 
number, but still you had to go and do it.” 

“You are off on the wrong foot,’’ I told 
her. “‘I didn’t buy no more stocks. All I 
done was sell out what I had so as not to 
keep on losin’ money.” 

“There’s no difference,’”’ she says. “‘By 
numberology, you shouldn’t of done 
nothin’ at all, only wait for a day that is 
one of your numbers.” 

“And how could I wait?” I asked her. 
“Elphick & Meyer would of been yellin’ 
for another check every thirty minutes, 
and what would I do then?” 

“You probably would yell back at 
them,” says Emma. ‘‘That’s what you do 
to me, and from what I knoy, it is one of 
the best things you do.” 

That made me mad enough to go down 
and tell Duffus the things I had made up. 
But the Duffus pair wouldn’t answer the 
doorbell, and they had the elevator boy 
fixed to say Frank had come home sick and 
they wasn’t at home to no callers that 
night. SoI went upstairs again and got in 
another row with Emma over her callin’ 
me Rolf. Then I went to worryin’ whether 
Elphick & Meyer would claim I owed them 
any more money, and finally I got to sleep 
wonderin’ if it would be all right to take the 
five thousand I had lost off of my income 
tax. They was other things I might of 
thought about, too, only I didn’t know 
about them then. 


F 
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What come in the mail from Elphi 
Meyer the next mornin’ put me rig 
the air again. They was one slip 
they had sold three hundred share 
Sorden Soap for me for 92, and of ¢ 
that one was all right. But what ma¢ 
suspicious was another slip of the gs 
kind that said they sold three hi 
shares for me for 94, and they was a] 
askin’ me please to send them imme¢ 
at least three thousand dollars addi 
margin to put my account in proper 
dition. 

First I thought it was a mistake; | 
then I got to thinkin’ Duffus migh 
somethin’ I didn’t know about, so I g 
them up, only I didn’t ask for I 
Whoever it was I talked to said it w: 
mistake at all, and would I sho 
down the three thousand righ’ 
*cause my account needed it bad. 
back at him, sayin’ I didn’t owe 
three thousand or nothin’ at all, 
got all balled up over the wire. 

I said I would come down to the 
and tell them where they got off 
was busy that mornin’ and I di 
there till after lunch. Then I seen | 
sittin’ at his desk as usual, but 
pay no attention to him and said I wa 
to see somebody in the firm. 

After a while they took me into a7 
to see Mr. Meyer. He was a sof 
bird and I thought I could rush hin 
I was wrong about that. 

“Mr. Meyer,” I says, “I woul 
know what kind of a place you are 
here anyway.” 

He looked at me steady for a mint 
then he says, ‘‘I will tell you what 
a place we are runnin’. It is the 
place where we show people the d 
they are roughnecks, but when th 
civilized we try to tell them w 
want to know.” 

That made me feel better, so I 
“Mr. Meyer, I see I have begun w 
I will act civilized and get you to t 
why you think I owe you three t 
dollars.” 

Meyer said maybe he could find 
he called up somebody to bring hi 
account. When it come he looke 
and said the reason why they wa 
three thousand was they had to 
much margin on the three hundre 
of Sorden Soap stock I was short 

I told him the only thing I was 
was the money Frank Duffus had 
loose from, and I was goin’ to ma 
to get that back, ’cause I had r 
where it wasn’t accordin’ to th 
culture of the Stock Exchange to 
cent investors get stung the way 
And I said it was all bunk about t 
hundred shares of Sorden Soap 
’cause I had papers to show the 
for 92 the day before. I let him s 
slips I got in the mail, and then h 
would go out and look it up. 

In about five minutes he come 
said, ‘“‘Have you rubbed a hump 
lately, or do you carry a rabbit’s foo 
what?” 


case of numberology, and what I goti 
evil eye.” & 

‘Listen,’ he says. ‘‘ When you had 
hundred shares of Sorden Soap 
didn’t you know Duffus had but i 
order for you at 95?” i 

“T heard the name,” I told him; 
whatever it is, I claim he didn’t 
right to do it.” 

“Oh, yes he had,” says Meyer 
signed a paper to give him discretior yn | 
what he pleased in your account.” 

“What I signed,” I said, “wa S 2} 
cretionary-account paper for him to bi 
creet in takin’ chances with my mi 
and you see how he done it.”” 

“Anyway,” Meyer says, “Duffu as | 
a stop order to sell your three 
Sorden Soap stock any time the 
the market might get down to 9 
was because your money would be! 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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WHICH to BUY and WHY? 


‘‘Volume—Selectivity— Distance —Clarity”’ 
—jump at you from every printed page—but 
how can you choose from so many? 


The thinking buyer will look for the repu- 
tation behind the product. Only here can 
you find your answer, and the assurance 
that your Radio dollars will bring you full 
realization. 


Twenty-five years ago The Sparks-Withing- 
ton Company started building goodwill and 
fine electrical equipment, and has long been 
known as the leader of its field. Our quar- 
ter-century reputation is your guarantee of 
the ultimate in radio reception. 


The Sparton is a perfectly balanced five tube 
Tuned Radio Frequency circuit of remarkable 
and proven performance. Cabinets are in 
rich two-toned walnut at prices of $63 and 
upward. 


Western and Canadian prices slightly more. 
(The model illustrated is Sparton 5-26 at $83) 
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Sparton Radio is buile by — 
the manufacturers of the 
world-famous Sparton 
horns for motor cars. Its 
. production is a logical de- 
velopment of the ‘Com: 
_pany’s quarter-century of 
precision manufacture of 
electrical equipment. ~ 
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Your Electric ‘Drill is Also 
a Portable Power Unit 


Besides continuous use on pro- 
duction drilling by companies 
like Dodge, Buick, Packard, 
Fisher Body, Hudson, Essex, etc., 
“Van Dorn” drills are used by 
thousands of maintenance men, 
mechanics, and garagemen for 
intermittent drilling and as por- 
table power units for grinding, 


buffing, scratch brushing jobs, etc. 

Because of the powerful “Van 
Dorn” built motor and the mate- 
rials used, these drills have the 
POWER, STRENGTH and 
ENDURANCE to drive many 
kinds of time and labor saving 
equipment as well as to drill 
continuously. 


How Our %" Drill and Valve Refacer Speed 
Up Valve Grinding Jobs 


Valve grinding on a flat rate basis has proven the following method to be 


one of the quickest and best: 


Reface valves in VALVE REFACER, restoring original angle. (Fig. 1) 
Clean valve guides to prevent sticking valves with VALVE GUIDE 


BRUSH and 44” ELECTRIC DRILL. 


(Fig. 2) 


Remove scale from valve seats with ROUGHING CUTTER and ream 


lightly with FINISHING CUTTER. 


(Fig. 3) 


Grind valve seat to gas tight fit with VALVE SEAT GRINDING STONE 


and 44” ELECTRIC DRILL. 


(Fig. 4) 


Two of these four operations are done with a “Van Dorn” 14" Electric 


Drill. 


a demonstration. 


You can’t afford to be without one. 


Ask your nearest jobber for 


Insist on ‘Van Dorn” Drills and Van Norman Valve 


Refacers, Valve Reseating Cutters, and Valve Seat Grinding Stones. If 


not available, write us. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Fig. 1. Van Nor- 
man Valve Refacer. 
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Fig. 2. “Van Dorn” 
¥4”" Electric Drill 
and Van Norman 
Valve Guide 
Brush, 


Fig. 3. Van Nor- 
man Double-ended 
Roughing and Fin- 

ishing Cutter. 


The V.D.E.T.Co. 


P : 


Fig. 4. “Van Dorn” 
4"’ Electric Drill 

and Van Nor- 
‘\ man Valve 
Seat Grind- 
ing Stone. 


Sage 


Sales and Service : 
ranches 
Atlanta New York. - 
Boston Philadelphia” 1 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis 


Cincinnati Salt Lake City 
Detroit San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 


oronto 


ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 
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(Continued from Page 136) 

used up if the stock got that low, and it 
would be time to sell the stock out so as to 
stop you from losin’ any more money than 
you had put up with us. Well, yesterday 
Sorden Soap did break down to 95, and so 
we sold out your three hundred shares for 
the best we could get for them, and that 
was 94. Then you was all out of Sorden, 
and except for a little money that was left, 
your account was cleaned up.” 

““And so was I cleaned up,” I says, ‘“‘but 
Duffus wasn’t around, and how was I to 
know?” 

“You could of asked,” Meyer said, ‘‘but 
you didn’t. Instead you come in and give 
us another order to sell three hundred 
shares of Sorden Soap, and it was sold for 
92, as you know. So that was sellin’ three 
hundred Sorden you didn’t have, and that’s 
what I mean when I say you are now short 
of three hundred shares.”’ 

“You might as well be talkin’ Yiddish,” 
I says; “‘but whatever I done, do I go to 
jail for it, or do you just try to charge me 
somethin’?”’ 

“Don’t you know what has happened to 
Sorden Soap stock today?”’ he asks. 

“No,” I said; ‘“‘but I suppose now it is 
up to 125 like the important bankers that 
Duffus is intimate with told him it would 
go to.” 

“Instead of that,’’ says Meyer, “‘a cer- 
tain plunger has gone broke in it, and we 
have had another panic in it, and the last 
price I seen on the ticker for it was 76.” 

“Well, that’s your hard luck,’ I said, 
“cause you won’t get no more money out 
of me till the supreme court says I got to 
pay it.” 

“Money out of you?”’ Meyer yelled at 
me. ‘‘Why, you lunatic, you have made 
nearly five thousand on that three hundred 
Suds you sold yesterday at 92!” 

Then I was sure he was stringin’ me like 
Duffus would, so I said, ‘‘I will just call 
that. If I have made five thousand, hand 
it out to me.” 

“All right,”” says Meyer, and he grabs a 
telephone and says to somebody, ‘Buy 
three hundred Sorden Soap at the market 
for Samuel P. Burke.” 

“That was just what Duffus done to me 
before,” I told him, ‘‘and if you think I 
will stand for you doin’ it too, you are 
crazier than you think I am.” 

“T couldn’t be,” hesays; “‘but can’t you 
understand that I have told them to buy 
back the three hundred shares you sold 
yesterday when you didn’t have them? 
You sold for 92, and now you will buy back 
cheaper and make the difference.” 

“T never could do puzzles,” I said, “‘but 
I will think this is a good trick when I get 
the five thousand.” 

“Wait!” says Meyer; and in a minute 
or two the phone rung again, and when he 
had hung up he says to me, “‘If I had your 
luck I would jump off of the Woolworth 
Buildin’ every day for a pastime. We have 
bought in the three hundred Suds stock for 
you for 7414. That is the same three hun- 
dred as you sold for 92 like a fool yester- 


- | day. You make the difference of over sev- 


enteen points on it, which is more than 
fifty-one hundred dollars in money. The 
bookkeeper will make up your account and 
we will send you a check for it. Now go 
home and get a guardian appointed for 


yourself, and don’t never come down in 
~Wall Street again, or at least not for a 


week.” 

I got Meyer to show it to me all over 
again, and I never felt like kissin’ a man 
before. When I went out I didn’t see 
Duffus around, but the man I talked to the 
day before was there, and I told him what 
good advice it was he give me about the 

Sorden Soap stock. Then I explained what 
eae and how lucky I was, and he 
sai 

“Then you are the guy Duffus has been 
usin’ for an alibitoday. He has been sayin’ 


an important intimate friend of h 
always gets the inside dope on Sud 
in here unexpected yesterday ani I 
short, knowin’ it was goin’ to b 
open. That means you. Duffus 
hadn’t had hard luck and caught 
ache and had to go home early, 
of had the information off of you, 
he would of made all his other 
follow it. Can you beat that for 
give the poor boobs that was caug) 
in Suds ’cause he got them to buy it) 
he has made some of them believe if 
I said I guessed Duffus would sto] 
things like that when he made up t 
of his own, and the man said: ‘ 
another proof that New York is 
by hicks. Any time Duffus me 
firm of his own you will find Liberty} 
bein’ sold for five cents a pound 
pushcarts out in front of the City 
Of course, I was all set to jolt 
with the good news and rag her 
not happenin’ on a day that was m 
ber. But when I got home, there’ 
Duffus woman, and she had told alj 
She said Frank had phoned her f 
lieved he felt to find out that, 
him away sick, I had acted just 
to make money instead of losin’ i 
said it was wonderful how I did 
nothin’ about stocks, but still I 
actly what Frank would of don 
had to come home with a neura 
ache. 


she says. 
him personal, his customers alwa 
come out right. Why, it is really h 
to be a customer of Frank’s, and n 
have found that out.” Pr 

“Listen,” I said. ‘“‘I have found | 
about as lucky to be a customer of 
as it is to be a three-six-niner by tk 
of Rolf, and so far as I am concern 
of them won’t help the Czar of Rui 
his pearl necklaces.” d 

“Oh,” says Pauline, “you y 
realize how valuable Frank’s info 
can be down there in the stock a 
Don’t you think so, Emma?” 

“In my opinion,’”” Emma says, ‘ 
that is what they call apple sauce.’ 

“T might of expected you to sart! 
says Pauline. ‘You do not want |¢ 
pay attention to Cg but then‘c 
numbers.” 

Emma give me one of her smiles ai 
“T have cut out thinkin’ about nn 
and now I have gone back to cal 
Sam.” 

“Listen,” I told them. ‘‘ What Ii 
to pay attention to from now ae 
ivory nut business, where the m¢ 
know no important bankers and al 
a name like Rolf wouldn’t be let ha 
my regular business, and it is runa 
to human nature, so as you lose 1 
things goes wrong instead of fin J 
made a comeback ’cause you was du 
bell. I am off green emeralds and’ i 
ology and big husks they call ecu 
men, and I am off this Wall Stree 
now goin’ to stick to games where sf 
make money backwards, and you a1’ 
it ’cause you ain’t cuckoo.” 

Pauline give a giggle and askedin 
‘“My dear, did you ever hear anynll 
absurd?”’ 

“Mrs. Duffus,” says Emma, “yi! 0 
to know that since I have lived 
house I have heard a great deal w 
a lot of it.”” Then she says to me: 
have been thinkin’ it over and I hie 
lookin’ in 'the windows, and I e¢a‘gé 
emerald ring for twenty dollars th 


the stock market. 
that I can get a string of Czar ol 
pearls f 

But Pauline jumped up and ow 
herself home, and we never did 
and Frank out to dinner and a shi 
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isis the day of SmootuH GoING. 
lit nowhere is comfort so price- 


ss as in your motor car. That’s 


hysomany people are equipping 
ith Hasslers. Good roads, resil- 
int springs and balloon tires have 
ye much, but it takes Hasslers 
t completely stop that bobble 


d give you super-comfort. 


Merk tT H. HASSLER, 


Obtainable from the dealer who sold you your car or from 
Hasster installation and distributing stations everywhere 


Lo NGG TaN SD 


STABILIZERS 


PATENTS PENDING 


itA> NSASPEOSLELIS, 


Hasslers never have to be adjusted 
—are permanently sealed against 
grit and water—can be lubricated 
at any Alemite service station. 
They continue to give the same 
soft, velvety action andsmooth go- 
ing for the life of your car. Devel- 
oped afzer the advent of the balloon 
tire; therefore not a revamped 
modification of former designs. 
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cleaning days ~ ~ 
or cleaning hours 


APTURING some of the dirt 
—or capturing all of the 
dirt? Doing a hard job—or doing 


an easy one? 


The Premier Duplex has double 
action. That means it cleans 
double-fast, double-well, with 
double-ease! 


The motor-driven brush whips 
up every thread. It loosens all the 
grit. And then, strong suction 
gets everything. 


The Premier Duplex is light— 
built to glide smoothly. Its ball 
bearing motor and brush need no 
oiling. And they turn the long 
cleaning day into a few short 
cleaning hours! 


CpPremie 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INc. 
Dept. 507 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U.S. and 
Canada, by the International General Electric Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, Néew York. 
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; PEGASUS IN THE PANTRY 


wig elm, of an afternoon, darning his 
+ as neatly and as composedly as 
Carman writing asonnet. And when 
w that the customary Sunday off 
je below-stairs forces was giving me 
} than my share of troubles, he would 
stemporary command of the kitchen 
wheel out hot biscuits and lumber- 
} johnnycake that no graduate in a 
astic-science course need be ashamed of. 
ae greatly preferred broiling minute 
43 and frying fish—which he had caught 
#1f—on an open-air stone oven he had 
on the beach. And many a hot 
pier night I devoutly thanked God and 
re for Willie. The only fly in the 
jient was that he married, poor dear, 
jicquired an indulged and asperous 
fvho confined his culinary exercises to 
ome circle. 

ji the thought of indulged wives car- 
ay mind on to Professor Speedwell, 
came out to Gray Gables to help 
| put over a certain public dedication 
e which I mustn’t here describe too 
ely. That was the summer when 
ler was an infant in arms, when our 
ngled water system kept breaking 
and when we were having so much 
le with our help, and our garage-loft 
4; were so transient that Adam threat- 
jo put a sign up on the east driveway 
incoming Couples Keep to the Right! 
‘as so decidedly below par that when 
sn Terrill asked me down to Spring 
tfor a couple of weeks’ rest, Adam was 
jnough to pack me off and get shut of 
icertain temper and shrewish tongue. 
jd spoiled Adam as a free and inde- 
int and self-sustaining householder. 
tted and pampered him into that 
klike sort of helplessness’ where a 
tomes to believe that a well-ordered 
tialls like manna from heaven and a 
5 variability in diet is in some 
srious way connected with either sun 
tor lunar alterations high above our 
+ of sorrow. 

pany rate, Adam’s semaphoric eye- 
(was apt to lift a trifle if the garden 
jes weren’t shingle-bobbed into imi- 
rosebuds, and one usually detected a 
ed-gazelle look in his eyes if he had 
itle his own pantry luncheon when he 
‘in two hours late. He had a model 
; and I wanted him to remember it, to 
{over it. 


“4 Severe Test for Adam 


| T had scarcely expected the Speed- 
} 0 arrive during my absence, and at a 
t7yhen the unmanorial Adam was pro- 
ing it would seem a good deal like 
fand going to heaven to sit under a 
fithout servants. But arrive they did. 
1 was Adam who aired the Blue Room 
Wat we so magnificently called the 
wing, and carried up the bags and 
vd the professor the trick of turning 
|p backward so it wouldn’t leak our 
sre tank dry, and relighted the cellar 
#80 the extremely pretty Mrs. Speed- 
Lyuld have hot water for her bath, and 
Dd to the village for an emergency loin 
Png lamb, which he later and none too 
i fully dissected into chops, and 
if y picked and shelled enough garden 
£0 go with the same, and humbly 
14 up the dinner dishes after the ex- 
Ny pretty lady and her lord and 
’ were safely in bed. 

the worst was yet to come. For 
the absent-minded professor came 
i'n the morning, he casually explained 
yrs. Speedwell always breakfasted in 
yin at wasn’t exactly Adam’s pre- 
Ved idea of academic life; but while 
essor was airily looking over the 
.my poor old darling of a husband 
@ bungalow apron in the kitchen, 
2 grapefruit and digging the seeds 
-) tts core and frying bacon and eggs 
Alattering toast and gallantly filling a 
| 


(Continued from Page 7) 


mustard jar with my best quince marma- 
lade and my hand-painted chocolate pot 
with coffee that declined to drown its own 
grounds—all of which he carefully ar- 
ranged on a Sheffield-plate tray covered 
with a spotless napkin and pantingly carried 
upstairs to the closed door of the Blue 
Room, where a tremendous mental conflict 
took place; and having knocked twice and 
been commanded to enter, his better nature 
happily prevailed and he hastily deposited 
the loaded tray on the floor, and speeding 
down the hallway, let the back stairs swal- 
low up his confusion. 

As I have said, she was a very pretty 
lady. But she now has a higher claim to 
distinction. She made my protid and 
haughty Adam pass under the yoke and 
carry a breakfast tray up to a bedroom 
door. And that’s something my Adam had 
never done for his own wife, even in the 
devastating days of her most devastating 
negligees. But the triumphs of pulchritude, 
I’ve noticed, usually come at a price. When, 
the following summer, my overworked 
Adam had a chance to go to a camp in 
Maine for a couple of weeks, and found 
that Professor Speedwell’s better half was 
to be there at the same time, he declined 
the invitation. He never went into his 
reasons for doing so. But I imagine he’d 
lost a little of his admiration for that one 
particularly pretty face and shunned the 
threat of turning into a second steward 
amid the tent pegs of the Pine Tree State. 


Household Hints 


Adam had, of course, faced a situation 
common enough to every housewife; for if 
necessity is the mother of invention, the 
open door is also the grandfather of enter- 
prise. 

More than once, when unexpected guests 
were washing the railway cinders out of 
their eyes; I’ve had to sneak out and cap- 
ture the first fat hen trusting enough to let 
me get my hands on her, put her under an 
inverted washtub with only her indignant 
head protruding, and thus fortified against 
both her protesting body and her dying 
struggles, decapitate her with the family 
ax. In two hours’ time we have sat about 
the festive board, decorously dining off that 
feathered Mary Queen of Scots. 

The scene was not so decorous, however, 
on that lachrymose day when an emergency 
of the too-inviting latchstring drove Damon 
and Pythias, our two pet ducks, to an 
untimely end in the oven. My three small 
sons, unfortunately, were witnesses of that 
tragic end, and all dinnertime they basted 
their little jumpers with briny tears as as- 
siduously as I had basted Damon and 
Pythias in the pan. 

But the provider must provide, even 
though the consumption of family pets 
sometimes feels uncomfortably like canni- 
balism. And murder may be condoned, but 
discourtesy never. I could tell, indeed, of 
an honored wife and an otherwise honest 
woman who at the last frantic moment 
found a baby mouse swimming porpoise- 
like through her waiting mutton stock, yet 
grimly lifted the pelagic intruder out with 
the tea strainer, and not only abandonedly 
served mouse soup to her waiting guests but 
after two secret drinks of pear brandy was 
able to down three spoonfuls of the same 
without making a Lady Macbeth scene at 
her own board. 

It’s in the country, of course, that these 
intrusive little animals of the wild are for- 
ever complicating human destiny. The 
red squirrels that romped in our attic finally 
ate a hole up through our roof shingles, and 
when it looked like thunder on the left, 
Adam had to put on a pair of overalls, work 
his way along a ridgepole and nail on a 
bright new red-cedar patch that looked like 
a beauty spot on a faded old face. While so 
engaged, a sharp-nosed old native in tawny 
whiskers drove slowly up our entrance 
drive, circled the dahlia beds and came to a 
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snapshots 

ana wetter 
a 
The perfected Made by 
motion world famous 
picture faye producers of 
camera meus Pathe’ News 
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Camera 


Motion Picture Camera good enough for a professional, yet so 
handy in size you can put it in your pocket, so easy to work that anyone 

can take really fine motion pictures! It’s made by the world-famous Pathé. 
It’s simple, compact, reliable. Load it in the daylight in three seconds. 
Every Pathex film you take will be developed FREE by Pathé. Thousands 
of Pathex Cameras are in use here and abroad. How much better than the 
snapshot album is your own library of motion pictures of family and 
friends, taken by yourself with a Pathex! You never tire 
of running them over and over with the Pathex Projector. 


SEE FAMOUS SCREEN STARS 
IN YOUR HOME 


See Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fairbanks, Bessie Love, Leo Maloney, Will 
Rogers, “Our Gang” and other screen favorites—in your own home. 
See sport, travel, nature, science pictures. You buy them from Pathex 
as you would buy phonograph records; only $1.00 and $1.75 per reel. 

A nearby store will gladly demonstrate Pathex 
Cameras, Projectors, and selections from Pathex 
Motion Picture Library. Sold everywhere on 
budget payments. Should there be no dealer 
conveniently near, write us. Send TODAY 
for the big FREE Pathex book on personal motion 
pictures. 


Note to Dealers: 


Pathex, Inc. (A subsidiary of 
Pathé Exchange, Inc.) 


35 West 45th St., New York 


Pathex territory still 
open in some parts of 
country. Supply the 
demand for this camera 
in your locality! Act 
NOW: write us today 
for the Pathex propo- 
sition. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the big FREE illustrated Pathex 
ook, “Your Own Movies in Your Own Home.” 
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Cow lieck-«: 


2 scalp lock««8 
Stray WISps « 
the native 
stubbornness 
of a good 
shock of 
hair.. 


STRAGGLING locks, roaching or bunch- 
ing—‘“you can’t do a thing with it.” Es- 
pecially after you've been swimming! 
There is a sure way to solve the prob- 
lem. You can do wonders with your hair 
if you use Glo-Co. You can make it lie 
neat and smooth with the trim, clean- 
cut lines demanded in business and 
social life. 

Glo-Co tames the most unruly mane 
and it’s healthful for the hair. It’s a 
liquid dressing —not messy nor sticky. 
It reaches the hair roots and discourages 
dandruff. It makes the hair lustrous 
without giving a matted-down artificial 
appearance. 

If you swim, Glo-Co is invaluable. 
Before taking a dip, douse the head with 
Glo-Co—it’s insurance against the havoc 
swimming plays with the hair. After 
the swim a few drops makes every hair 
lie neatly. 

Use Glo-Co Shampoo with Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing. Glo-Co is as 
necessary as the morning shave! Ask 
for Glo-Co preparations at any drug or 
department store or at any barber shop. 
Be sure to get the blue and gold pack- 
ages—avoid deceiving imitations. If you 
can’t get Glo-Co at your dealer’s, send 
$1 for a full-sized bottle of each prepa- 
ration. Address Dept. A, Glo-Co Com- 
pany, 6511 McKinley Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Tame it with 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
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standstill in front of the house. - There, 
after looking interrogatively around, he 
espied Adam up on the ridgepole, eyed him 
critically, and finally demanded, ‘‘Be you 
the poet?” 

And Adam, already resentful over a 
wasted afternoon, none too graciously hol- 
lered down, ‘‘ Well, what about it?” 

Our bland-eyed old visitor leisurely took 
up his reins again. ‘Oh, nothin’, nothin’,”’ 
he impersonally observed. ‘I’ve seen ye, 
and now I’m satisfied.” : 

Whereupon he drove slowly and placidly 
away. He went without further comment 
or criticism. But it left Adam irritable and 
intractable for the rest of the week. And at 
any time now I can make him see red 
merely by murmuring ‘‘ Be you the poet?” 

On another occasion, when a certain 
movie queen had motored out to Gray 
Gables in a maroon-tinted. landaulet 
adorned with a coat of arms that looked 
suspiciously like the heraldic device of the 
ancient and honorable house of Lancaster, 
and when we were all in our best bibs and 
tuckers and doing our darnedest to live up 
to royalty in its newerfangled form, Adam’s 
efforts to have that visit go smoothly—and 
at the same time interest the lady from 
Hollywood in a new novel that her saga- 
cious and long-suffering manager was afraid 
to espouse in person—were utterly ruined 
by nothing more than a spider. 

We’d assembled our best and brightest 
friends for dinner that night; we’d un- 
corked the last of our sparkling Burgundy 
and unbottled the best of my brandied 
peaches; we’d hung the Japanese lanterns 
all through the gardens, and Adam had 
even given Peter, his new pseudo-chauffeur, 
a two-dollar bill to keep our three noisy 
roosters shut tightly up under a shoe box 
the next morning, to the end that the 
matutinal slumbers of her highness from 
Hollywood might not be disturbed by their 
crowing. : 

Beauty and the Beast 


All seemed to go well, with a specially or- 
dered full moon shining down through the 
wistaria vines on white shoulders and white 
shirt fronts and drifting cigarette smoke, 
while a background orchestra of tree toads 
and katydids accompanied our lazy-paced 
midsummer-night buzz of talk punctuated 
with the occasional clink of ice in green 
glasses. The last car crunched off along the 
gravel drive and the last lantern burned out 
and we went upstairs to our well-earned 
rest—only to be wakened, half an hour 
later, by the sound of piercing scream after 
scream ringing through the house. When 
this was followed by a series of dull thuds, 
obviously from the Blue Room, where our 
movie queen was installed, I not unnatu- 
rally assumed that one of those grand 
crimes of passion so peculiar to the silver 
sheet was being unexpectedly enacted un- 
der our humble roof. So we moved in an 
awed group toward the source of the re- 
newed screams. 

Adam went first, with his revolver in one 
hand and a flashlight in the other. He 
swung open the door of the Blue Room, and 
there, flattened against the wall between 
the dresser and the chifforobe, stood the 
peignoir-clad survivor of a hundred cellu- 
loid perils, shaking with horror. 

‘“What is it?’’ demanded Adam, with his 
heels really farther apart than they needed 
to be. But superlatively good-looking 
women in peril always seem to get a man’s 
heels apart. 

The movie queen merely pointed to 
where she had flung three or four perfume 
bottles and several of my silver toilet arti- 
cles, to say nothing of a pair of slippers and 
a Russian candlestick. 

“Tt’s a spider!”’ said Adam in that oddly 
flatted voice which I’d grown to recognize 
as his nethermost note of disgust. ‘“‘So I 
guess we’d better squash him.” 

And it was, indeed, a spider, one of those 
ordinary black-bodied spiders that get into 
the best regulated of rural homes. And as 
Adam unceremoniously squashed it with 
his bare heel, the movie queen covered her 
face with her hands and went through 
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movements that made me, as she grog 
aloud, think of Gilda Gray. We had to 
some clothes on and sit up and talk y 
her for two hours before she was sufficier 
quieted down to think of sleep. 

“T’d like to put a blacksnake in her he 
muttered my poor tired Adam as he teg 
turned his pillow and tried to get as] 
again. And I remembered how, not 
many weeks before, when we were break 
the speed laws to get home before a th 
derstorm, and a June bug had got down 
neck, Adam both refused to stop the 
and declined to go after the invader, wh 
I was pinioning between two pinched 
folds of my waist. 

‘“Why in heaven’s name can’t you} 
him there until we get under cover?” 
brusquely demanded. Tempora mutan 
For I couldn’t help remembering anoi 
June day, before we were married, be 
we were prosaic husband and wife toe 
other, when a caterpillar got down betw 
my shoulder blades, and Adam —— | 
men are all that way, aceording to 
thrice-married Aunt Cristina. 


Making Farm Life Comfortabl 


All urban ladies, however, are not 
emies of the animal kingdom. Many) 
them, I’ve found, have an ancestral hu 
to creep a little closer about old Mo} 
Nature’s benignant knees and learn a fe 
the biological secrets that aren’t spelled 
in stone and steel and cement. They ha 
hankering to find out how eggs are hat¢ 
and cows are milked and calves are fed 
turnips and potatoes are miraculously 
tained from the good black earth under 
feet instead of the greengrocer’s shelve 

So far as I can remember, no one’ 
ever came out to Gray Gables shows 
more active interest in our livestock t 
did winsome Gracie Broome, who even 
her heart to a pink and pious baby 
which she carried about in her arms 
wanted to take back to her city st) 
apartment. Gracie, who was the wife 
New York illustrator, firmly believed 
horses ate horse-radish, and that polebi 
in some mysterious manner propag) 
their own poles, and that succotash w 
garden product of the same humble | 
successfully cross-fertilized with In 
corn, and that milk visibly extracted { 
a cow was in some way not quite fit 
human consumption. 

Broomie, as we affectionately called | 
also was so much a son of the city tha! 
and his Gracie, when they first came to 
under our wings, spent most of the da} 
the pasture field, with alder branche! 
their hands, indignantly and determin} 
brushing the flies off our two brow) 
Guernseys. It seemed all wrong to t! 
that flies should thus cluster about inar 
late and inoffensive animals. So mucl 
Gracie worry about the injustice of 
affliction that with her own adroit hi 
she fashioned two very artistic smocl 
cheesecloth, which, with Broomie’s gua 
help, she later adjusted about the bodi| 
Sappho and Helen—for such our two. 
of the day were called, Adam conten 
that a classical name gave even ar mi 
something to live up to. v 

But Sappho and Helen preferred ro: 
their ancestral acres without extra 
drapery about their limbs, and a busy 
or two in a sumac thicket saw the 0} 
tionable smocks pretty well abraded 
Gracie, thus crossed, transferred her ¢ 
tionate attentions to the fowl rup 
Banning called it—which she proceede 
reorganize along more zsthetic lines. 
remade the nests, interlining them with! 
ton wool obtained from a discarded 
cozy, and I believe she would have 
Valenciennes on the pullets and hung 
decorations along the coop wall, had he 
terest not switched to an outlaw plym' 
rock, a peripatetic old fly-by-night le 
hen with a stolen nest, a maverick 0 
farm which day by day cackled 
phantly in the raspberry canes beyon 
drying-green hedge. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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You see one side of 
a ‘‘continuous feed 
furnace;’’ the plates 
£0 in one side, out 
the other. They’re 
heated to an exact 
temperature, scien- 
tifically determined. 


HE springs on your car are working 
all the time. Have you ever thought 
of that? It’s worth thinking about. 


Good springs make easier riding; com- 
fort. They do more; they lessen the strains 
on the car and help keep it out of the re- 
pair shop; they may even save you from 
injury. You need the very best in springs. 


We've studied springs; how they act; 
| where the action takes place. A Harvey 
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rings that give comfort 
= and save money 


Spring is more than a few “leaves” bound 
together. It is designed on engineering 
principles; made of special-formula steel 
scientifically tempered; tested for endur- 
ance; shaped for best action. 


Every Harvey product is made for 
quality; for service to the user; price 
comes after quality is assured. You can 
put your trust in the Harvey name on any 


* thing we’re willing to put it on. 


If you break a spring, replace it with a Harvey, not the kind that 
broke. We make them for every type of car. Ask your dealer. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY 
Automobile & Truck Springs, Spring Oilers, Bumpers, Drop Forgings 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
New York, llth Ave, & 47th St. - San Francisco, 489 Golden Gate Ave. 


—— 
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Harvey Bumpers 


farvey Bumpers introduce a 

w idea in design, resulting 
4) extraordinary vitality and 
fauty. Extra-strength rein- 
o*rcement; steel brackets; 
ustom-built appearance; 
ighest possible quality. — 
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YALE Focusing Spot Light 
$1.50, equipped with 2YALE 
Mono-Cells. 
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HE tremendous amount of energy 
that is built into every YALE Mono- 
Cell is guarded against escape by 

the Safety Seal. This exclusive YALE 
feature seals the cardboard jacket to the 
cell. It cannot slip, expose the metal and 
cause the short-circuit that robs your 
battery of its energy! 


YALE Mono-Cells alone assure you that 
today, tomorrow, or weeks from tomor- 
row, you can switch on your flashlight 


POST 


“A YALE BATTERY FOR EVERY BATTERY NEED” 
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and instantly release a steady, powerful, 
beam of light. 


j 
YALE Mono-Cells fit all tubular cases. : 


They make all flashlights better—and| 
YALE Flashlights BEST! ! 


Demand YALE Mono-Cells. 


i 
YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Chicago BROOKLYN San Francisco | 
Manufacturers of 


FLASHLIGHTS »* MONO-CELLS * RADIO 
“A”, “BY”, “C’’, STORAGE and DRY BATTERIES 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
iy by day Gracie watched and listened 
sleuthed about after this dissembling 
‘utlaw, convinced that a nest of eggs 
omewhere in the shrubbery and itch- 
is every daughter of Eve does, to have 
consoling share in partaking of the 
ty of Nature. That unfound nest wor- 
Gracie. It became an obsession with 
It crowded more important things 
her consciousness, and something had 
done about it. | : 
'Adam and Broomie, conspiring to- 
yr, decided to throw open the Freudian 

They did so by bringing enough 
‘from the stables to build a plump 
at one end of our raspberry patch. 
, from pantry and kitchen-and coop, 
commandeered every loose egg they 
| lay their hands on—four dozen and 
over, to be exact. These they quietly 
od out and placed in the handmade 
and after luncheon that day, as we 
two smokes on the south sun porch, 
astomary cackle of the outlaw brought 
ye matter of the stolen nest. 
“here’s a million eggs waiting out there 
mmebody,” proclaimed the wistful-eyed 
a. 
‘hen why don’t you find ’em?”’ chal- 
d Broomie. 
fow can I,” 
ie can’t?” 
acie rose to the bait. ‘‘I can!” she 
‘ed in much the same tone that the 
» Roman must have used when he 
forth to defend his city. “‘And I’m 
to |? 
am and Broomie pretended to be only 
entally interested. But they lured her 
- the path they wanted her to take. 
by step they decoyed her toward the 
ng nest, which, of course, they utterly 
1 to see. But when I heard a scream 
r even than that elicited by our spider 
the Hollywood lady, I knew that 
le had discovered her gold mine. 
a came running in for a basket and 
mie came panting after him for a milk 
and I was even bullied into following 
back with an empty coal scuttle, in 
1 were duly placed fifty-two duly 
ted and recounted eggs. 


countered Adam, “if 


| Unsmoking Polly 
t Gracie, by this time, was crying, 
'g actual tears of excitement and tri- 
1. So I called a council of war in the 
sry—as Banning terms it—and made 
aand Broomie take scout’s oath never, 
to tell how those fifty-two eggs got 
_—though I might add, as a matter of 
bs that three dayslater Graciestumbled 
's the actual stolen nest, holding four- 
pee several of them of dubious age 
most uncertain savor. But this dis- 
'y utterly failed to excite her. Art, 
all, is so much more compactly im- 
ive than Nature. 
gs and cream—those seemed the two 
's our city visitors most marveled over. 
I think they saved a life or two. One, 
ist, that I’m pretty sure of was little 
Lorriston, whose scatter-brained 
its put aside their paint tubes to be 
ied in Paris and returned to the Village 
a three-month-old daughter to rear as 
d American. 
t Polly came perilously close to never 
; reared at all, for those two paint- 
+d Bohemians, when they once more 


't, conceived the brilliant idea of put- 
Polly in a pulleyed cradle and hoisting 
of an evening, safely up into the sky- 
bay, like a topgallant sail at a mast- 
. This, of course, cleared the lower 
| so to speak, for the ceaseless smoke 
alk about pure art and impressionism 

ms so necessary to studio existence. 
rhile they were talking pure art, poor 
Polly wasn’t breathing pure air. She 
in fact, being slowly nicotinized to 
With the ever-rising cigarette fumes 
those forensic idiots below. 


ms after the flower show, where 


‘up life in an attic studio on Ninth 


en Adam and I dropped in on the 
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we'd entered some of our dahlias, I saw 
that poor little wizened monkey face and 
heard the hard little cough that should have 
struck terror into any intelligent mother’s 
heart. Instead of crooning over the clever- 
ness of the skylight cradle, accordingly, I 
blew up like a trench bomb. I told those 
amateurs in parenthood a plain truth or 
two and took Polly and her mother out to 
the farm, where the paint lady grew bilious 
green from my forced feeding of eggs and 
Guernsey cream, and where for some three 
solid months Polly slumbered in Junior’s 
old crib in the sleeping porch and slowly 
lost her cough, and before autumn ended, 
even showed a dimple or two in her wistful 
little monkey face. Adam calls me a fresh- 
air fiend. But I’ve lived long enough on 
this man-polluted globe of ours to learn 
that carbon dioxide never greatly added to 
the longevity of therace. And Polly, thank 
God, is alive and learning her three R’s 
today. 


A Guest From the Slums 


Then there’s the case of Corey Calley, 
whose sojourn at Gray Gables began so in- 
auspiciously and ended so regretfully. 
Corey was a lovable, indolent, gifted, in- 
efficient, brilliantly unstable Jack-of-all- 
arts and master of none. He’d come to the 
big city to be an artist, and he’d tried his 
volatile hand at china painting and illus- 
trating and interior decorating and wall- 
paper designing and art photography, and 
had even descended to making beaded 
hand bags and illuminating beach parasols 
with Japanese garden scenes in waterproof 
tints. Adam found him, hollow-cheeked 
and blithely despondent, in a fifteen-cent 
flop joint, where, after being dispossessed 
by his long-suffering studio landlord, he 
slept with genial unconcern in the midst of 
Bowery loafers and coffee-stall mendicants 
and panhandlers off the mid-town park 
benches, emerging of a morning to earn a 
meal by doing sidewalk drawings for a 
Second Avenue clothes merchant in the 
final throes of a fire sale. 

I had always liked Corey. But when 
Adam came home and announced we were 
going to put him up at Gray Gables for a 
month or two, I couldn’t show much en- 
thusiasm for that unexpected summer 
guest. I felt, in the first place, that he 
would be verminous. I suspected, too, that 
he might be tubercular. I knew that he 
was erratic and indolent. And I even af- 
firmed that I wasn’t running a rest cure for 
indigent artists arriving under my roof by 
way of the slums. 

But Adam contended that the poor chap 
was ill, that he’d lost his grip because of a 
quarrel with his best girl, a young snip of a 
poster artist who’d achieved sudden pros- 
perity by doing rabbit-faced female heads 
for periodical covers, and that once he was 
on his feet again he’d show the world he was 
made of the real stuff. 

So, being usually putty in Adant’s hands, 
I weakened. And Corey came out to the 
regenerative great open spaces where men 
may be always men, but quite often turn 
out to be tyrants and intruders. E 

Corey came, unfortunately, on an after- 
noon when Adam and I and the children. 
had motored to New Haven to dine rather 
uncomfortably with a certain under profes- 
sor of history who wanted to collaborate 
with my lord and master on a romance.of 
the earlier Norse era. He came unan- 
nounced, and except for a pipe in his mouth 
and a pack over his shoulder, without au- 
thenticating luggage. To be quite frank, he 
traveled all the way from the station to 
Gray Gables on foot. And when that tired 
and dusty and disreputable-looking figure 
presented himself at our door he was re- 
garded with open suspicion by Banning. 

Banning, as I may already have indi- 
cated, was our stately and thoroughly in- 
adequate English butler, whom Adam hired 
because of his accent, which was Oxford and 
irreproachable. But astage accent polishes 
no silver, and Banning, who came in a 
blaze of glory, went out in an ebb tide of 
bootlegger’s gin. Before he went, however, 
he rather pointedly proved that Montreal 
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ance of so many young men. 
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lf | Had a 
Hundred Dollars 
? d B 99 

’'d Buy” — 
How many times have you said 

to yourself that you would 
surely buy a certain article if you 
had the price? There’s Byron West 
of Michigan, for example: Byron 
wanted a slide trombone that cost 
$105. It looked like a lot of 
money—until he saw an offer just 


like the one we’re going to make 
you in the next paragraph: 


How to Get the Hundred: 


+ “Byron West asked for appointment as our local subscription 


Byron West knows one 
sure way to earn $100.00 


}-representative. Right near his home were two small towns, one CURTIS 
of which boasted 29 families, the other 17 families. Just as PUBLISHING 
soon as Byron received authority to go ahead, he called at COMPANY 


each home in the two hamlets—and (counting magazines 
ordered as gifts) sold 53 subscriptions. 

“One day,” said Byron, “I just made up my mind 
I was going to get 10 Post subscriptions before going 
home. I got them in about 3 hours—which brought 
me $7.50 nearer to my trombone.” 


Not many of us want a trombone. But most 
of us want something that $100 will buy. If 


413 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I don’t want anyone to call, but I 
would like you to mail me all the de- 
tails of your offer. 


Name AT see Bens eer 


you’re one of these just send the coupon at 4 Rae 
the right—and let us tell you how the N 
hundred may be yours. 

Street 
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Come on now— alivvy up/ 


“You may well look scared to think you’re going to lose that box of 
SPRATT’S—and you will lose it if you don’t divvy right now”! 


That’s about how all dogs feel about SPRATT’S. Every dog—big 
and little—crunches these morsels of goodness with a relish that 
tells you he is enjoying them to the last crumb. SPRATT’S is a 
completely balanced bone and body-building food, containing all 
the elements which dogs require for perfect health. No other food 
is necessary for dogs that are fed on SPRATT’S. 


SPRATT?’S is therefore economical and convenient to feed. 


Send a 2c stamp for this 
helpful book on the care 
and feeding of dogs. It 
is valuable to every dog- 
owner. Ask for book S-76. 


[SPRATT ars | 


CARE ane FEEDING 
ef DOGS 


Get a box for your pet today! Your grocer or pet-shop 
can supply—and your veterinarian will recommend— 


SPRATT?’S: 


San Francisco 


SPRATTS 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


The Curtis Publishing Company: 


432 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without 
obligation, how I can make $1.50 an 
hour in my spare time. 
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Mr. E. R. 
Macomber 
of Maine 
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He Sent a Coupon 
Like This 
And Then Earned 
In One Month 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 


BONUS 


OR just one month’s spare time work 

we recently paid Mr. E. R. Macomber, 
of Maine, $61.50. He. made this extra 
money by caring for our present subscrib- 
ers and enrolling new readers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. “I can secure orders any month 
in the year,” says Mr. Macomber, ‘“‘and 
as I am getting better known some of the 
orders are telephoned to me and the 
money sent through the mail.” 


$22.00 
$61.50 


WY Bhs of our subscription representa- 
tives earn $1.50, or more, in an hour just 
You need 


by selling us their spare time. 


only the willingness to try work that is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. Learning about our 
plan will cost you only two cents—for mail- 
ing your letter—and may enable you to 
Clip the coupon 


earn hundreds of dollars. 
above—now. 
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melons were seldom served and consumed 
in the higher circles of the old country at 
’ome, convincing us of the same by care- 
fully emptying the mushy seed pulp of six 
of Adam’s glass-coddled, bottle-raised, 
proudly pedigreed prize specimens into my 
sterling salad bowl, consigning what he 
called the husks to the garbage barrel, and 
solemnly carrying in to our assembled 
guests that bow] of gelatinous goo garnished 
with a circle of parsley sprigs. 

It was the blow that almost killed father. 
For it was one of the times, the extremely 
rare times, when Adam so far forgot him- 
self as to swear in public. 

But to go back to Corey. Painful as it is 
to record, I must admit that he was denied 
admission to ourhome. He was told by the 
indignant Banning that he had best be on 


| his way. Something was even said, I be- 


lieve, about the dogs being turned loose on 
him. 
So poor Corey retreated. His retreat, 


| however, was neither a protracted nor an 
| unqualified one. 
| haymow over the stable, where, after help- 


He merely retired to the 


ing himself to three raw eggs from the 


| neighboring hencoop, he slept the sleep of 


the weary. In the morning he washed in 
the lily pond, breakfasted on carrots and 


| green peas from the garden rows, and when 


I came out at half-past seven to see what 
the peacocks were screaming at, I found 


| Corey philosophically sunning himself on 


the grape arbor and admiring the scenery. 

His smile was the same hungrily blithe 
smile of yore, and in his cap, so to speak, 
was the same old feather of audacity. I 


| could see, as I studied him, the same old 


heroism with a laugh up its sleeve and the 
same old courage that manages to get by 
the graveyard of calamity with a whistle on 
its lips. But the poor man was a scarecrow. 
He was hollow-eyed and emaciated and only 
too plainly suffering from malnutrition. He 
was, in fact, a princely subject for an ardent 
young housewife to practice her arts on. 


A Handy Man About the House 


And if Corey somewhat intimidated me 
at first by the way in which he could emu- 
late the Strasburg goose in his disregard of 
gastronomic restraint, he later consoled me 
with the discovery that he could be a 
creator as well as a destroyer. For there 
was an unexpected silver lining to that 
cloud of summer hospitality. Whatever 
Gray Gables may have done for Corey, 
Corey, in the end, did even more for Gray 
Gables. He could sack an ice box as the 
Jutes and Angles could sack a sea town; he 
walked in his sleep, and on several occasions 
frightened us half to death; he drew pencil 
designs on my best linen tablecloths before 
we could stop him; he tamed field mice for 
the boys, and he burned holes in my sheets 
from smoking in bed. 

But all this I freely forgave him. For 
Corey, even in sylvan exile, was a creative 
genius. He went at my humble old home as 
a mud bee goes at a bluebottle. He coiled us 
up in paint. He shellacked my floors and 
repainted my woodwork; he did over my 


-dining-room furniture and mended my 


banjo clock; he enameled our peacock 
chairs in apple-green and orange, and 
turned our sun-parlor settees into bur- 
nished thrones of coral-red and black; he 
put. new upholstery on my rosewood socia- 
ble, and gayly calcimined the walls of the 
third floor, and adorned what was meant to 
be a second maid’s room with hand- 
painted rosebuds, and in a spirit of blithe- 
hearted revenge stenciled six extremely 
sleepy-eyed owls on Banning’s outraged 
door panels; and even established for all 
time his complete mastery of the brush by 
lacquering Adam’s old walking sticks and 
redecorating the smoking-room Japanese 
screen on which the children had inconsid- 
erately painted a bow-and-arrow target in 
red ink after seeing Douglas Fairbanks in 
Robin Hood. 

Nor were Corey’s activities confined only 
to the brush. Heaven knows how and 
where he had mastered the art, but he 
proved to be as adept a canner of vegetables 
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and preserver of fruits as ever sterilize; 
mason jar. He simply loved cred aa 
And I saw that nothing interfered wi 
happiness that hot and harassing summe} 
not even Banning. I supplied the sugara 
jars, the old farm supplied the mater} 
and Corey did the rest. Va 
He put up berries and peaches and] 
He canned string beans and sweet corn q 
baby beets and made enough tomato gay 
to float an Italian battleship loaded m; 
high with macaroni. He made dams 
jam and quince marmalade and red-curr; 
jelly that looked like pigeon-blood rub 
when held up to the light. He made ap) 
butter and fruit cordials and champagniz 
our snow-apple cider by putting chopy 
beef and raisins in the bottles and wirj 
down the corks. 4 
i 


Colorful Reminders of Corey 


= 
He even grew enthusiastic over a plan 
rig up a still in the farther end of the cel] 
Adam, however, was afraid the house mig 
blow up some night. The only failure in 
Corey’s long and savory list was the butt 
mushrooms. He did twenty-four p 
sealers of them, neatly labeled and dat 
But each and all of them, for some unkno: 
reason, either blew up on the shelf or forc 
indescribable odors through their ruptu 
rubber rings—odors not unlike the ema 
tions from a sulphur spring, odors ¢} 
could verily make the baddest of bad. i 
seem as suave as a June rose. 
Corey had a plan of lining our | 
with blue-and-white trelliswork, and 1y 
just computing the running feet of pj 
slats required, when almost out of a ck 
sky he betrayed and deserted us. He we 
scuttling back to the city. ‘ 
I wept when he went. He departed 
determinedly and so unceremoniously, 
fact, that I was unable to oppose Adar 
theory that there was somewhere a wom 
in the case. And sure enough, we even! 
ally found out that it was the little snip o 
poster artist who had lured our Mich 
angelo in denim away from us. The wi 
ward lady of his heart, it seems, had agre 
to take him back. a 
I think I disliked her more than e\ 
when Corey sent us his marriage announ 
ment the following October. But now th 
have a rural home of their own in NewJ 
sey, on the far side of Sheep Hill, abe} 
Boonton, so I suppose while the pastel si 
is doing her atrabilious covers, my blit] 
spirited New Jersey Gauguin is stirring 
raspberry jam with one hand while he di 
a pen-and-ink illustration for a pirate 
with the other. 
I hope he is happy, as happy as s 
valorous heart deserves to be. I hop 
he hasn’t entirely forgotten his s i 
Gray Gables, and the mustard plaster 
put on his bony young chest when he h 
bronchitis, and the dinner gown he hel 
me make out of my old rose silk, and h 
we once spent a whole Sunday morningw 
my console mirror out on the lawn & 
fronting a mystified but jealous peacc 
with a rival as rhythmically bellicose a 
retreating as his own feather-ruffling s\ 
and how we fortified the birch beer and 
sciencelessly mellowed the heart of aru 
dean who even to this day has never f 
given me. he 
But whatever Corey’s fate, and whate' 
may some day be his fame, there is ones} 
in the world where he has left an indeli) 
impression, and that is Gray Gables. € 
home here is full of him, though I find 
heart a little heavy when I stare at 
sleepy-eyed owls or sit in one of his gre‘ 
and-orange peacock chairs. May the sl 
of a gooseberry cover his enemies! Ey 
Adam, when he takes up one of the old Ii 
quered canes, shakes his head and sa 
“Poor old Corey!’’ And when visitors ¢ 
ually ask where my boys got their galls 
clipper-rigged toy ship, with its royal-b 
decks and its Nile-green hull and its brillié 
crome-yellow bulwarks, Junior still has 
acknowledge, with the diffidently loyal } 
cruelly brief allegiance of the young: ~ ¢ 
Uncle Corey made that for us!” ' 


——— 
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OUNT the different mod- 

els of cars and trucks 
you pass on the road. See 
how long it will be before 
you have seen two hundred, 
no two alike. Then picture 
yourself choosing from such 
a wealth of variety—select- 
ing just the model you want, the number 
of cylinders you prefer, the price that suits 
you best. 


Wouldn’t your choice be simplified if you were 
sure there could be no question of surpassingly 
fine performance, whatever your requirements, 
your taste, or your price preference? 


That is precisely your situation when you select 
any one from the two hundred models of sever- 


al different makers, which are powered with 


Lycoming Motors. Within a price range from 
$1085 to $4600, there are roadsters, coupes, 
broughams, touring cars, sedans and 
various special passenger models, powered 
with fours, sixes and eight-in-line motors, each 
a Lycoming creation. The trucks include all 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 


: 


standard body types from 
1-ton to 2\4-ton capacity. 


Each of these car and truck 
makers, in his desire to as- 
sure you the utmost in motor 
satisfaction, has utilized the 
Lycoming organization in 
realizing his individual ideal of what an auto- 
mobile motor should be, his individual con- 
ception of your desires and requirements. He 
has availed himself of the wealth of experi- 
ence accumulated through Lycoming’s eighteen 
years of concentration upon the development 
of automobile motors. He has availed himself 
of Lycoming’s highly specialized organization, 
the vast facilities of the Lycoming plants, the 
superiority of Lycoming workmanship and 
precision methods. 


Whether the motor has four, six or eight 
cylinders, whatever its power rating or varia- 
tions in structural detail, the fact that it is 
Lycoming-built permits you to dismiss motor 
quality from your mind and choose the car or 
truck model you prefer at the price that suits you. 


CARS and TRUCKS 


powered with | 


LYCOMING MOTORS 


You will want this book, illustrating and describing these Lycoming-Powered Cars and 
Trucks. Prices and main specifications of the various makes and models are given in con- 
venient form for ready comparison—ample information to enable you to select those 
models about which you wish more complete details. 


Although this important book is too valuable for indiscriminate distribution, it will be 
mailed free to any responsible person really interested. In writing, please state whether 


interested in a passenger car or a truck. 
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| 200 different models, 
more than 4000 dealers 


CARS and TRUCKS Powered 
by LYCOMING 


WHAT 
MODEL ? 


Passenger 
Cars 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


A-USl*OrM* O8F IvvVeE 


Roadster 
Auburn 
Auburn 
Elcar 
Elcar 
Gardner 
Gardner 
McFarlan 


Roamer 


Coupe 
Auburn 
Auburn 
Elcar 
Elcar 
Gardner 
McFarlan 
McFarlan 


Roamer 


Brougham 
Auburn 
Gardner 
Gardner 
McFarlan 
McFarlan 


Roamer 


McFarlan 
McFarlan 


Roamer 


Sedan 
Auburn 
Auburn 
Elcar 
Elcar 
Gardner 
McFarlan 
McFarlan 
McFarlan 
McFarlan 


Roamer 


Trucks (Chassis only) Each furn- 
ished in all standard body models 
Capacities in Tons 


Atterbury 
Gramm- 
Kincaid ; 234 | scene 
Gramm- 
Kincaid 
Internat’l 
Internat’l 
Internat’l 
Republic 
Republic 
Ruggles 
Stewart 
Stewart 
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assachusetts sells 
hundreds of farms through 
a small advertisement in 
The Country Gentleman 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


State House, Boston, 
May 28, 1926. 


The Country Gentleman, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: 


I am sure you will be interested to 
know of the excellent results which we 
have obtained from advertising in The 
Country Gentleman. 


The Department of Agriculture 
placed a modest advertisement of Mas- 
sachusetts Farms for Sale and many hun- 
dreds of replies from all over the country 
have been received. 


As a result many hundreds of Mas- 
sachusetts farms have been sold to pros- 
perous farmers from various parts of 
the United States. 


Very truly yours, 
(sd) ARTHUR W. GILBERT 


COMMISSIONER 


sgQutty (jentlem 


The Modern Farm Paper 
More than 1,200,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Clevgland 


Index of Advertiser: 
July 24, 1926 
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Equipped With Auto-Lite 


Suppose a bridge was built across the Atlantic. 
You would be eager to see the light European- 
type of cars that would tour across that bridge 
from the fashion capitals of Europe. 


The Atlantic has been “bridged” by an Ameri- 
can manufacturer. It is the new Overland 


Whippet. 


Style is not its only appeal. Quality construc- 
tion is its major value. That is why Auto-Lite 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition is used. 


Tue Erectric Auto-Lite Company -- Orrick AND Works: ToLepo, OxIo 


* - Also Makers of DéJon 
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WuRLIIZER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Studio Grand 


Payments extended over 
a period of 2¥% years. 


This exquisite little studio grand 
is only four feet. nine inches long, 
and fits in almost anywhere. Yet 
it possesses the striking beauty 
and unexcelled tone that for 
more than 200 years have made 
Wurlitzer the outstanding name 1n 
the musical field. 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO Co. + DeKalb, Ill. 
Wurlitzer Dealers Everywhere 


w@ 


SEN D« FOR- FRE EV PORTFOLTO 


It contains 10 beautiful photos of 
Wurlitzer Studio Grands showing 
how wonderfully these instruments fit 
into small rooms. You should have it. 


Wurlitzer Grands up to $5000. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Studio Uprights $295 and up. With player action $445 and up. 
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There is No Dream From camp to camp the woodsme: 
With stomachs sorely tried; 


HERE is no dream so small you cannot They eat twelve kinds of bread or 
make it , (And half of them are fried), 
A lovely thing of vivid blue and Raldie With tea or coffee, thick or thin, — 
There is no hope so tiny but its glowing Tomatoes from a can, 


May touch the dark of centuries with light. And other victuals frizzled in 
The Deadly Frying Pan. 
There is no flower so faded but its petals 
May hold a hint of fragrance that will last ; They fry the eggs in bacon drip, 
There is no memory so lost and broken They fry the trout in meal, 
That it can fail to glorify the past. They fry the Maine potato chip 
With unremitting zeal. 


There is no vision in ‘this world of striving And if I doomed a deer to die 
That does not help the tired soul to peace ; Or shot a ptarmigan, 

There is no suffering, however bitter, Its meat would shortly occupy 
That does not end at last in glad release. The Deadly Frying Pan. 


There is no dream so small but its slim fin- Our settlers had no time to cook 
gers That hardy, reckless throng—_ 
May point the path to all that life holds So everywhere they went they took 
best ; The Frying Pan along ; 


There is no road, no matter how it falters, They feared no catamount at bay — 
That does not lead the heart, at last, to rest. Nor wild, marauding clan, 
—Margaret E. Sangster. Who faced undaunted day by day — 

The Deadly Frying Pan. 


The Frying Pan 
Oh, rugged men from coast to 


’M HERE again and round about Brave offspring of the soil, 
The little ponds of Maine, Equip yourselves to bake or roast, 
Among the fighting square-tail trout To stew or even boil; 
Of purest mountain strain. Adopt, as cautious eaters do, 
My guide is Sinbajejus Tom, Some dietary plan, 
A sober, kindly man, And be no longer martyrs to 
But full of indigestion from The Deadly Frying Pan. 7 
The Deadly Frying Pan. —Arthur Guiter 
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“What's the longest distance you've ever gotten with this set?’ 
/ **T got 3000 miles once.”’ 
: ‘“*That’s nothing; I’ve gotten six times that already with my set of Kelly-Spring field balloon tires.” 
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Johbnston’s forTown & Country beat 
tifully packaged, at one dollar th 
pound... Among others, the Choi 
Box, 20-Odd, Quintette, Peacock, ett) 


CHOCOLATES for Town & Country at $1.50 6 pound Chee 


and Treasure Box at $2 a pound. 


For glorious summer days with a carefree companion, riding or driving... whether you swim or only like to 
take Johnston’s for Town & Country. An enticing watch... you'll like Johnston’s for Town & Country 
array of delightful summer candies to pass vacation _... As a week-end gift, or with your thank-you note 


hours . . . Whether it’s tennis or golf, dancing or . . . worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS : OAKLA 


You will find a special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 
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Dreams, fair lady, sometimes do come true. You'll knife and a sugar shell—34 pieces—enough to glorify 
realize this the instant you feast your eyes upon the your table when you entertain. And the price, too, is 
“Pieces of 8’’ Chest. fascinating . . . . only $49.50 in a gorgeous Span- 
~ A new idea in sets of fine silverplate—"‘Evght of each” ish Treasure Chest. (Price slightly higher in Canada.) 
P ae Ct -* ” ee ”» ee b, »» c . 
instead of the traditional sets of “sixes” and “‘twelves. The “Pieces of 8” set may be secured from leading 
Eight of each”’is just right for theaverage dinner party. ealers in any of the 1847 RoGers Bros. patterns. 
} . . 4 UELEee SS xy 
“Twelve” is sometimes too many; “six” not enough. . Suis 
ge ie Ms 8 Also on display . . Tea Service and Dinner Ware to match 
Eight of each’’—Knives with stainless steel blades, each pattern of 1847 Rocrrs Bros. spoons, forks and knives. 
forks, teaspoons and dessert spoons, with a butter- INTERNATIONAL SILVER Company, Meriden, Conn. 
SALESROOMS: CANADA: INTERNATIONAL 
New York =, | + Sirver Company oF 
Cuxicaco CANADA, LIMITED, is 
San Francisco HamItton, OnTARIO ; 


SIGE Eee PSL AT.’ E 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO 
yy INTERNATIONAL S'\V EX (0 (oo 


In the evenin 


At THE close of day, when you seek 
a chair in a spot where breezes blow 
..» let, there be wusic! Glorious 
music, reproduced as you have never 
heard it before. Restful music, fur- 
nished by that incomparable instru- 
ment—the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
A soothing symphony, a dreamy 
waltz, a peaceful ballad—as you wish. 

The Orthophonic Victrola is wait- 
ing to play for you always. Without 


The New 
Orthophonec 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


effort on your part. The record stops 
automatically. One Tungstone needle 
plays for hours. Equipped with the 
new, concealed electric motor ($35 
extra), there is nothing to wind. A 
pleasure to play it. A delight to hear it. 

In no other way can you hear all 
the music of all the world, reproduced 
with such marvelous realism. For 
the new Orthophonic Victrola is based 
upon the new, scientific, Victor- 


controlled principle of “match 
impedance,” which guarantees 
smooth, uninterrupted flow of sou! 
Flawless reproduction! ; 
Don’t be without this great ent 
tainer in your home ... this congea 
companion which gives so mu ha 
asks so little. Hear it today. Judge tt 
your most critical mood. There: 
many beautiful models, from $30 
$85. See the Victor dealer . 7am 


ictrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


HE SATURDAY 


anne | 


Anny Heaslip Lea—George Allan England —Will Payne—Oma Almona Davies 
fill Rogers —William J. Neidig —Clarence Budington Kelland —William Liepse 


How the World flocks 
toa\NW INNER 


Swiftly the word is going around. 


Men are telling each other startling facts about the 1926 
Goodrich Silvertown. 


_.. that it will break all previous records of Silver- 
town performance. 


_.. that the Silvertown Balloon will run every mile 
as far as the standard tire. 
And rightly—for these facts are true. 


They have been officially published over the name and 
pledge of Goodrich. 


Always the world recognizes the winner. Success produces 
greater success. Out of leadership grows leadership still 
more supreme. 


That is why Silvertown sales have been steadily mounting. 
What Goodrich has accomplished in the newest Silvertown, 
is lifting this name, always famous, to a new level of 
distinction. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Est. 1870 AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


_ Goodrich 
Silvertown 
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Piping Rocks 


in new colors 


Jor the Fall Suit 


Men were so strong for Piping Rocks last 
year that we've brought them out in a 
new version. The same splendid quality, so 
perfect for tailoring; the same fine, silky 
texture—in wonderful new . colorings. 
Penny Browns are feature shades; Field 
Grays; Deep Blues, many with unique 
smoke-line stripes are also in high favor. 
They’re even richer, you'll say, than before! 
An exclusive Society Brand fabric—as im- 
possible to duplicate as theSociety Brand cut. 


Send for Style 
Book and name of 
nearest dealer 


\ 


RED DECKER & COHN + Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK : In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 
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l Jelicate com- 
plexions instantly 
welcome this charm- 


ing new form of 
genuine IVORY 


Because slim fingers close over it 
so easily—because soft hands and 
fair faces are so safe in its soothing 
care, Guest Ivory has won instant 
favor among women who choose 
their toilet soap with the utmost dis- 
crimination. 


Guest Ivory is simply pure Ivory 
Soap—carefully, delicately moulded 
to fit dainty hands, charmingly 
wrapped in blue to harmonize with 
gleaming white washstands. 


Of course, Guest Ivory contains 
no strong perfume, no artificial col- 
oring matter, nothing to offend the 
most fastidious. It is white. It is 
faintly, delicately fragrant. It is pure! 
It is, most certainly, a soap for your 
very own. 


Guest Ivory may be had almost 
anywhere—its modest price is five 
cents. Money cannot buya finer soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Gor the face and hands | 


Hs fine as soap can be 
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‘Such advance, 


_ablypaysthe price. 


cipal reason for it, 
aside from the re- 
sentment that 
financial obliga- 


gets, lies in envy 
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O OTHER 
country 
anywhere 

has enjoyed sucha 
continued: period 
of expansion as the 
United States. It 
has not only en- 
riched and_forti- 
fied us—our 
wealth has in- 
creased at the rate 
of $5,000,000,000 
ayear since 1912— 
but it has made us 
both the banker 
and the almoner of 
the whole world. 


whether individual 
or national, inevit- 


Probe into the 
eauses of the new 
anti-Americanism 
in Europe, and you 
find that the prin- 


tion invariably be- 


of our affluence. 
There could be no 
higher compliment 
to those forces, 
notably initiative 
and hard work, 
upon which the 
structure of our 
industrial might 
has been reared. 

In all this growing criticism of alleged Yankee dollar chasing, the important fact has 
been overlooked by our friends overseas that, as one thoughtful observer has put it, 
“we have built the first civilization in all history in which wealth and prosperity have 
become the portion of the common man.” Our workers ride to farm, forge and factory 
in motor cars, not because we manufacture 90 per cent of all the automobiles, but because 
mass output, which is the compelling expression of American production genius, has made 
big wages possible. The combination of high wage and high production formulates the 
new economic principle that is our outstanding contribution to the history of these times. 


PHOTO. BY KEYSTONE VIEW CO., INC., N.Y. C. 


Rose Spectacles and Blue Ones 


ECAUSE the value of work in this country rests with its accomplishment, a standard 


American motor factory today produces twelve cars a year per employe as against 


two cars a year ten years ago, while a shoe worker now turns out eight pairs each day, 
as compared with four a day in 1916. It also explains why, with only 6 per cent of 
the world population, we convert annually into articles of use practically one-half of the 
total production of coal, iron, steel, copper, oil, timber, cotton and newsprint; why we 
possess nearly half of all existing railroad mileage; why we operate three-quarters of the 
telephone and telegraph equipment of the globe, and run nine-tenths of the automobiles 
in use. 

Prosperity has its perils no less menacing than the specters that stalk the lean years. 
Our phenomenal cycle of well-being has raised the fear in some quarters that the 
depression which has pericdically followed the high tide of fullness may sooner or later 
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indent the eco- 
nomic map. Such 
a state of mind is 
disquieting, al- 
though it some- 
times inspires 
preparedness for 
emergency. On 
the other hand, a 
bubbling  opti- 
mism which ac- 
cepts the present 
as the permanent 
may lead to over- 
expansion. The 
guaranty of stabil- 
ity depends on the 
attitude between 
that of the crape 
hanger and the 
rose-spectacled op- 
timist. 


Stabilizers 


HERE was a 
time when an 
inexorable law of 
sequence seemed 
to apply to pros- 
perity and depres- 


sion. It grew out 
of the fact that 
what is now re- 


garded as a com- 
paratively trivial 
circumstance 
could upset the 
business apple 
eart. It might 
have been the fail- 
ure of the corn, 
wheat, and cotton 
crops, political upheaval through the projection of a fanatical and fallacious issue like 
free silver, overproduction, labor dislocation, crooked big business, radical changes in 
industrial methods, madcap speculation, a battle of railroad giants for the mastery of 
transcontinental systems, rumors and the effects of wars, or that once-chronic evil, an 
inelastic currency, which literally suspended commercial animation. 

But that era happily has passed. Though no unshakable panacea for depression is 
devisable, various safeguards now invest our business. The Federal Reserve System 
is the antidote for money ‘contraction and credit shortage. Wealth is more equitably 
distributed, as is evidenced by the wide stock ownership by employes in scores of great 
corporations. No longer can class hatred be fomented by the cry that a few men own 
the United States. Consuming and earning power are constant and the standard of 
living everywhere is increasingly higher. Improved production methods, combined 
with advanced research and new management methods, have lessened labor and expanded 
output. Once manufacturers made what they thought they could sell. Now, because 
of surveys, they know what they can sell. Business is a science and not a gamble. 
Restriction of immigration has helped to shove up wages. The automobile has passed 
from luxury to absolute necessity. Business and the railroads are free from governmental 
nagging. Foreign trade, once a sporadic outlet for surplus stock, is an accredited detail 
in the higher commerce scheme. A stupendous domestic market—without precedent— 
is only one of many stabilizers. 

Four contributory factors to our prosperity demand more detailed elucidation. First 
is our Constitution and form of government. Thanks to it, we escape the upheavals due 
to European parliamentary systems, which turn out cabinets overnight and disrupt the 
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fiscal order. The United States is 
the biggest business corporation in 
the world, and is administered pre- 
cisely like a vast industrial enter- 
prise. Sanity, efficiency and economy 
are the keynotes. No small degree 
of the prosperity that is our lot grows 
out of confidence in the administra- 
tion. 

Second is the incalculable value 
embodied in the accident of our 
physical alignment. We havea vast 
continent almost without frontiers. 
Therefore we are practically a self- 
contained economic unit. Traverse 
Europe and you strike new borders 
with fresh customs regulations every 
twelve hours. Within and without 
these confines rage incessant nation- 
alistic conflicts. Such homogeneity 
as we have is almost unknown else- 
where. 

The third grows out of what might 
be termed the dramatization of op- 
portunity. The laborer of today is 
the employer of tomorrow. Though 
self-made success has no geograph- 
ical limitations, we present the most 
conspicuous example of what the 
average man can achieve. When the 
delegation of British workers toured the United States this year as guests of 
the Daily Mail of London, they were given a farewell dinner at the Union 
League Club of New York by a group of captains of industry. Every one of 
the hosts, with one exception, rose from the overall stage. It was a revela- 
tion of the democracy of real performance such as no other country could 
disclose. 

Finally, there is prohibition. In the welter of controversy that it has 
aroused the economic phase has been absolutely lost. The trouble all along 
has been that, like German reparations, it has been capitalized into a political 
issue. Any dispassionate appraisal of prosperity, regardless of wet or dry 
point of view, must therefore include the considerable part that prohibition 
has played in its development. 
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Secretary Hoover Discusses Present Conditions 


le MEANS that the hazard of panic is minimized so far as it is humanly 
and economically possible to bring about such a consummation. In the 
phraseology of insurance, the prosperity risk is more widely spread than ever 
before. The resiliency with which we met postwar deflation is only one of 
many evidences of the inherent resource and soundness of the country. 

Now all this is more or less familiar stuff, but unfortunately many are in- 
clined to forget it when indigestion grips, when the morning mail is unsatis- 
factory or when the stock market goes to pot. The grouch is the real enemy 
of economic as well as physical well-being. It is only by keeping the funda- 
mental factors that make for our prosperity constantly to the fore that per- 
manent confidence is inspired. Hence this series of articles. 

To get the material I have talked with a diversity of people representing 
every branch of significant endeavor, ranging from the chief executive of the 
nation and his associates down the line of financial and industrial leadership. 


Al Row of Workmen’s Homes in Shaws« 


July 31,192 


What follows, therefore, is a cross section of American opinion recruited fro 
all quarters. 

Since the Department of Commerce is the friend, philosopher and guide 
so to speak, of American business, and likewise the sponsor of our intern 
tional economic expansion, it is peculiarly fitting that this survey of the co 
tributory causes of our prosperity should begin with the point of view o 
Secretary Herbert Hoover. I therefore asked him to elucidate the situation 
and his comprehensive response was: 

“Fixcept for some lag in parts of the agricultural, coal and textile ind 
tries and one or two less important fields, America has enjoyed four years o 
prosperity even greater than before the war. It has found a salubrious pla 
teau in the midst of a world still struggling through swamps of lower livin 
standards, depreciated currencies, heartbreaking taxation, unbalanced budg 
ets or widespread unemployment.”’ 


The Result of Hard Work Intelligently Applied 


a Cera and foremost—contrary to popular impression in some parts—wi 
did not suddenly get rich or discover this plateau out of the war. We los 
fearfully by the war. A balance sheet, with our losses on one side, enumera 
ting our past and future tax payments for the war, together with the losse 
from overexpansion of industry and inflation of currency, and on the othe 
side all the payments we ever have received or ever will receive from thi 
other combatants for goods sold them, would show a vast deficit. And thes 
are by no means all the losses. If all the Allied debts are settled as we propose 
we shall receive from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year as against abou 
$1,750,000,000 of annual taxes required for war debt and veterans’ service 
“Briefly stated, the fact is that we have grown increasingly prosperou: 
mainly by hard work and by becoming more efficient as a people. If we wer 
to enumerate the springs of thi 

higher efficiency we should find mos’ 

of them in, first, the fine initiative 

and intelligence of our people in the 
use of our resources; second, the 
universally acknowledged soundnes: 
of our Federal policies upon econ: 
omy, tax reduction, currency, credit 
and other important questions 
third, the extraordinary growth oi 
education and the special training 0} 
our youth over the past quarter of ¢ 
century—we havemore young people 
in process of higher education today 
than all the 1,500,000,000 othe 
people in the world; fourth, vigorous 
application of scientific discoveries 
and inventions; fifth, systematic 
elimination of waste in motion and 
materials in business and industry; 
sixth, better understanding by em- 
ployers of the importance of high rea] 
wages as a stimulus to greater pro- 
duction, consumption and general 
amiability of the community; sey- 
enth, better understanding by work- 
ers of the value of mechanical 
devices, and of the need of full per- 
sonal effort as fundamentally adding 
to the standards of living; eighth, 
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_the gradually improving adjustment of our industrial system into our social 
system, with its larger consideration of public interest in the conduct of the 
great tools of production and distribution; ninth, our large contributions in 
prevention of famine and consequent anarchy, and for the economic recon- 
struction of Europe; tenth, the economic usefulness of prohibition, even 
though it carries some side lines of political trouble and several new varieties 
ofturpitude; eleventh, governmental and private economic-information serv- 
ices to all business, which tend to give the small units the same opportunities 
“as big business and so preserve the values of competition and initiative; 
twelfth, greater stability in production and: employment through better un- 
derstanding of the causes of booms and slumps, the provision of statistical 
and other economic service which enables this understanding to function in 
industry and banking.” 


The Prerequisites of an Economic Slump 


ese and other factors in our economic life find such tangible expres- 


sions as the vast substitution of electrical power for human sweat, more ° 


_ railway ton miles, more steel, more copper, more coal, more wheat, more pigs 
per man employed per month, or however we measure it; larger total pro- 
duction and consumption of goods; more exports and more effectiveness of 
production and distribution generally. And we work fewer hours a day than 
we did a decade ago in doing our job. Public health is better. We are making 
better homes, have more bathtubs, better offices, more telephones, more elec- 
tric lights, better roads and more transportation per capita than ever before. 
We are all riding in automobiles, eating more food, stretching our vision by 
more travel, and going fishing oftener. 

“These great gains have been made by progress in fundamentals, not by a 
temporary fever of inflation through economic oxygen or economic patent 
medicines. We still have some jobs 
to do before we bring up some in- 
dustries, particularly some parts of 
agriculture, coal, leather and textiles, 
to the level of general progress. Con- 
scientious men are struggling with 
these issues. Whether we can go on 
beating Malthus by increasing popu- 
lation, and at the same time have 
more to eat and enjoy, despite his 

warnings of the impossibility of such 
a course, will depend upon whether 
we keep up progress in all of these 
dozen fundamentals which we have 
started, raise our moral standards 
as steadily and surely as we have 
our standards of living, and support 
sound public policies. 

“One implication of the question, 
in terms of practical business, is 

whether we are facing a slump. If 
you ask anyone on the staff of the De- 
partment of Commerce he will say: 

‘We do not engage in economic 
prophecy; we try to assess and assist 
fundamental economic currents.’ 

“Slumps are only the collapse of 
booms, and booms are made of in- 
flation, speculation, waste, extrava- 
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stocks of goods, from which there 
must be a reaction while we catch up 
in consumption and get back to real- 
ities. We have no speculative over- 
production of goods today. All 
commodities are moving swiftly from 
production to consumption. There 
is no inflation of credit. Therefore, 
as there is no boom in this sense, 
this cause of important slumps is not 
present. 

“There are always the imponder- 
able causes of ebb and flow of pro- 
duction and consumption due to 
those psychological waves of opti- 
mism, fear, pessimism or chauvinism 
which usually come in the wake of 
political upheavals, international 
progress or scares, radical industrial 
conflicts, or what not. So far we do 
not know any remedy for mental ab- 
erration or perturbation, but in any 
event they do not go so deep as eco- 
nomic causes. The condition of the 
rest of the world does affect us—per- 
haps more psychologically than oth- 
erwise. Any serious loss in our 
exports would of course be harmful, 
especially in those industries whose 
dependence on foreign markets is 
considerable; but we cannot be totally ruined from these foreign events, be- 
cause we export to all quarters of the globe less than 7 per cent of our industrial 
production and less than 17 per cent of our agricultural production, and all 
the world does not go wrong at once. 

“‘ Altogether we are making progress economically. We have not yet entered 
the economic millennium, but when we consider the conditions of living of the 
1,500,000,000 other folks.in the world we have much less to complain of than 
they. However, cocksureness and complacency are dangerous, and it is there- 
fore important that we should always have something to disturb us and excite 
our energies for betterment. We have plenty of such worries lying around on 
this economic plateau, and there are plenty of people hard at work keeping 
them in the range of vision.’ 


The American Bridge Company, 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sobriety’s Part in National Welfare 


INCE steel is the barometer of American business, it follows that whatever 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, has to 
say on the state of our economic well-being has nation-wide significance. 
Moreover, our prosperity is literally steel reénforced, and this is because 
the genius of American industry finds one of its largest and most dominant 
expressions in the manufacture of the commodity that is not only the 
skeleton of the skyscraper but literally the very base of the whole productive 
structure. 

When I asked Mr. Gary to enumerate some of the most important causes 
of our present prosperity he said: 

“T shall name first of all the large and rapidly increasing wealth of the people 
of the United States, which is supported by their immense productive capac- 
ity and fortified by the natural resources of the country. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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UNLIGHT 
streamed 
through the 
gold-gauze curtains 

across Adrienne’s 

face. That was how 

she woke. She 
stretched herself 

and yawned and 
opened her eyes, 
looked lazily 
around the room before 
Like a blow over the heart, it 
came to her suddenly; she 
didn’t want to wake; she had 
nothing towakefor. Herreason 
for waking was gone, sunk out 
of sight like the moon—sinking. 
One moment, the world glam-. 
oured with it. The next, a blank 
horizon. Yesterday she had had 
athousand dreams—a thousand 
air castles building. Sunlight striking across her eyes 
assured her now of not one. In their place—Stonehenge. 
Ruins—ghost haunted. 

Her state of mind, though gray, has had its precedent. 
The coldest morning-after follows a lovers’ quarrel. 
Adrienne, the night before, had quarreled with Maurice— 
definitely. She lay in bed, remembering. 

It hadn’t begun badly that evening. Nothing warned 
her, sitting at dinner with him in the little Russian res- 
taurant they chiefly preferred—the food wasn’t bad and 
the music was exceedingly good, and the violinist knew 
them and played their pet tunes, without asking—nothing 
warned her that they were, even then, “close on chaos.” 

They had talked a long time about Maurice’s third act. 
Maurice had three times arrived at a third act without so 
far selling a first. Between dogged and profitable periods 
of being an excellent newspaperman, he sandwiched agon- 
ized and equally dogged periods of being an unsuccessful 
playwright—so far unsuccessful—like the immemorial pig 
in Alice in Wonderland, who could have been a handsome 
pig, but insisted on being an ugly baby. 

Adrienne believed in Maurice’s plays. Her heart cried 
“Author!” whenever she looked at him. It wasn’t about 
his plays they had quarreled. It was about his mother. 

Maurice lived with his mother, in an apartment near 
Riverside, with a couple of family portraits and some nice 
old rat-tailed silver spoons on the tea table. Other things 
in keeping. 

All very well, as long as Monnens was a bachelor, but no 
apartment in the world can be big enough for a man and 
two women who love him. Not as-Adrienne loved Mau- 
rice. Not as his mother loved him. The walls buckle; the 
roof falls in on a three-ply love like that. It’s been tried. 
It’s the cidest joke in the world. And the oldest joke is only 
the oldest tragedy, handed on in gee form from one 
gullible generation to another. 

“T think I’ll have mother’s room dont over ice her.” 

After the third-act discussion, quite suddenly Maurice 
had sprung that. The violinist, at-the moment, had been 
playing Mimosa. Teasing, sweetly whining, amorous 
foolery. 


Adrienne remembered—he hadn’t looked at her when he 


said it, for a moment. Because he knew she expected, 
without ever having talked about it frankly, that his 
mother, when he married Adrienne, would go elsewhere to 
live. She had a sister in Virginia. 

“Oh,” said Adrienne slowly. She remembered that 
against the background of Mimosa. 

He looked at her then; a bit defiantly. 

“Be a good idea—don’t you think?” 

What Adrienne thought, was that his mother had been 
having a show-down. That his mother had put it up to 
Maurice—prettily, no doubt—was she to go or to stay— 
when Maurice married Adrienne in the summer, as they 
had been planning. 

Obviously, Maurice had promised that she should 
stay. 

She had wound him about her little finger as usual. 

“T thought—don’t you think —”” That was Adrienne, 
frightened of what she saw coming, but with her back 
against the wall, so to speak, prepared to die for her cause. 
“Don’t you think, Maurice, we’d stand a better chance of 
being happy—just us?’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

He knew beyond question what she meant. 

“Don’t be difficult, Maurice.’ 

He had been worse than difficult. High-handed, touchy, 
resentful. 

“Mother would never be happy anywhere else.” 

What about Adrienne? It was Adrienne’s life he was 
asking for. His mother had had her day. Her husband to 
herself. Her home to herself. Why couldn’t she make way 
now for her son and her son’s wife? 

It would be beyond words, such heaven—to be Maurice’s 
wife. To make a home for him. Only, you couldn’t make 
a home where one already existed. 

“Mother’d take all the trouble of housekeeping right 
off your hands.” 

Blind, stubborn, cruel! That was only half of it. What 
she’d really take would be the house. 

“You don’t love me, Maurice, or you wouldn’t be so 
unkind. It’s your mother you love.” 


She Said in a Husky Undertone, “It’s for You, | 
Kid! Your Husband—He Was Carryin’ the Pay il 
Roll — Somebody Got Him—Reception Hospital”’ 


: alg 

“What sort of girl are you—to be jealous of a man’s 
mother?” 

He had a rotten temper, Maurice; and a swift one. 

“You don’t understand.” ‘ 

“T’m not a fool.” j 

“You don’t care enough.” ; 

“T cared enough yesterday. I cared enough an hour 
ago ee) 

They had left the restaurant, arguing coldly, i in subdue 
bitter murmurs. They had gone up to Adrienne’s tiny 
apartment, and the argument had grown more bitter and 
cut deeper. +4 

“You aren’t willing to make any sacrifices. u That was” 
Maurice—grinding out his cigarette in the special ash | 
tray Adrienne had bought for his use. ae | 

“T’m not willing to take a chance on everything.” Bt 

At this point Adrienne got up and rang for her breakfast, 
endeavoring to forget that any of her existed except certain — 
bodily necessities like hunger and thirst. The thought of 
Maurice was a hunger and a thirst. It lay at the back e 
every other hunger and thirst in the universe. 

“Please go! I never want to see you again as longi as. 
I live!” 

She had said that to him at last—to Maurice, whose 
cool skeptical smile she adored beyond wording, whose | 
high gray head and whose arrogant air were the pride of 
her life—knowing what an absurd sensitiveness lurkec 
behind that cocky and indifferent exterior. She had been 
so proud of Maurice’s pride. j im 

Only, of course, one can’t go on making a doorsiay of 
oneself forever. 

“T never want to see you again as 

“You'll ask for it when you do!” 

Maurice had said that to her, going. ~ 

The door was closed ‘between them now. Closed and 
barred, and double barred. Adrienne put even the though t | 
of Maurice doggedly one side. She had her bath and | 
dressed. She called a man she had not seen in along time— __ 
a man whom Maurice particularly disliked—and allowe¢ 
him to ask her to dine with him that night and go toa play 
Barricading the door as well as barring it. 
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_“You’ve been neglecting me,” she said to the other man 
wistfully, and he rose to her bait like a trout. By the time 
she rang him off he was being tender and eager, and ex- 
_pectant of future favors, justifiably. 
“Tt was sweet of you to call me up,” he told her. 
Adrienne hated men who changed their voices talking to 
-women over the telephone. Tried to be caressing across 
miles of wood and wire and a gutta-percha receiver. With 
‘most likely a grin somewhere at their backs. Listeners 
recognizing the amatory inflection. 

She said, ‘‘I’d love to see you, Tommy ——”’ still wist- 
ful. And knew a qualm of self-contempt oddly physical. 

Tommy O’Neill wasn’t a bad sort. A clean, ruddy, 
easily amused person. If you liked men clean and ruddy 
and easily amused. Adrienne didn’t. Oh, clean, of course, 
but not so obvious about it; like an advertisement for 
some sort of soap. 

She liked men straight and rangy and taut like a bow- 
string; energy, almost violent, able to be released in an 
instant. 

She liked men thin-faced and tanned and hawk-nosed, 
with sardonically silver hair, close-cropped, above young 
ardent eyes. 

Maurice made every other man in the world look stereo- 
typed and stupid, their emotions clumsy and dull—bray- 
ing saxophones and trombones, after the gallant golden 
call of a bugle. 

“You are selfish as hell!’ 

Maurice had said that to her, and meant it, using the 
word he thought. 

Putting on her hat, picking up her bag and gloves, 
Adrienne remembered the twist of his mouth over that 
word. 

Selfish, because she was wise enough to want to safe- 
guard their future happiness. Maurice didn’t know his 
mother; Adrienne did. His mother hated Adrienne be- 
cause Adrienne was going to take Maurice away from her. 
His mother hid her hate behind a soft, wrinkled, smiling 
mouth, behind a gentle plaintive voice—‘‘I know I must 
lose my boy sometime’’—behind gentle dark eyes that 
never missed any move Adrienne might make. Life in a 
house with Maurice’s mother wouldn’t be life with Mau- 
rice, it would be alienation. 

“We live by ourselves, or I won’t marry you.’”’ Adrienne 
had told him that. 


“T can’t understand your taking that attitude. If 
there’s a soul in this world that’s easy to get on with it’s 
my mother,’ Maurice had said—believing it. 

You can’t very well tell a man that his mother is a 
domestic vampire, nor even an elderly and relentless harpy. 
Not prettily, you can’t. 

You can only go on saying it would be foolish—your try- 
ing to live with her. And he can only go on trying to show 
you how selfish and hard and unreasonable you are, till you 
both lose control and truth comes dripping up from her 
well—naked and gaunt. Till the door closes after him hard, 
and waiting, you hear the clang of the elevator door down 
the hall, closing harder—a hollow cruel sound. 

The door of a tomb might make a sound like that, swing- 
ing shut. 

Adrienne went out. She walked across the park. There 
were sheep grazing in a smooth green space, with a man and 
a dog to watch them. There were veils and webs of ephem- 
eral leafage over trees which a month before had been 
stark. Little purple flowers enameling rocky slopes. Nar- 
cissi starring sheltered reaches. A rosy snow of bloom 
hooding cherry and plum. Lilacs budding. Rhododen- 
dron showing green. Spring beading the air like bubbles 
winking at the brim of a glass—a clear, pale, heady wine. 
Maurice loved Keats. He had taught Adrienne to read 
him. She put Keats and his winking bubbles stubbornly 
out of mind. 

She said to herself: ‘Once I get past sentimentalizing, 
this is the best thing that could possibly have happened to 
me. He and his mother; between them I’d be pulverized, 
done for completely. Of course this hurts. But, thank 
God, it’s happened before it was too late!” 


She caught a taxi and drove for blocks in a drugged iso- 
lation of spirit, between other taxis, between clumsy green 
busses, between smug shining limousines and rakish dark 
roadsters. Like a leaf on a sluggish stream, here whirling 
in an eddy, there still, against a rock. Moving without 
will, ceasing without desire. When she left the taxi she 
went into a shop and bought a pair of gloves—subcon- 
scious intention—and her hands, thus brought to notice, 
suggested further employment. Anything to fill the bot- 
tomless hours. 

She decided, “‘I’ll get a manicure. I’m glad I thought 
Ofte, 


Half a block back she had passed a place; obviously a 
beauty shop. She turned back to it now, relieved to have a 
definite objective, went in and asked, standing at a little 
desk where a raddled blonde in black satin hugged a tele- 
phone to her ear, meantime running a heavy finger down 
the closely written pagés of an appointment book, “Can 
I get a manicure?” 

The golden one, overly and determinedly golden, spoke 
into the mouthpiece of her instrument. 

“Trim and a wave ... Half-past three Thursday . . . 
All right, Miss Sullivan. I’ll put you down; trim and a 
wave; thank you!” 

Adrienne repeated her question, adding, “‘I have no 
appointment.” 

“Miss Kitty can take you,” the blonde assured her 
graciously. She waved Adrienne to one of many narrow 
little tables, only a foot or so away, with all the customary 
little bowls and bottles, the shaded light, the tray of files 
and scissors. 

Adrienne sat down and folded her hands on the cool 
glass table top with a sigh. Miss Kitty appearing pres- 
ently, black-bobbed, white-smocked, doll-faced and capa- 
ble, sat téte-a-téte, inquiring: 

“Do you like ’em pointed?” 

“Not too much,” said Adrienne. 

“Shorter?” 

‘Very little.” 

“T see,”’ said Miss Kitty indulgently. ‘Left hand, 
please.”” She swooped upon her task. Adrienne looked 
at the opposite wall and hoped she would not have to 
talk. 

The wall was enlivened with photographs, a great many 
of them; mostly signed, mostly in a high state of coiffure, 
bare shoulder and conscious professional pulchritude; 
most of them framed, some of them not. One realized 
directly that the photographs were by way of testimonial. 
The place had an interestingly theatrical air; well removed 
from the hushed esthetics, the gray and green and rose 
subtleties of other facial salons. 

There were cases of perfumes and powders and creams; 
cases of pearls and cigarette holders and painted flowers; 
while in the highest and largest glass case of all, three waxen 
female busts languidly revolved—brunette and blonde and 
chdtaigne, curled to a hair. Their great eyes simpered. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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RoME, June 1, ’26. 


[This is Rome, It- 
aly, not Georgia.] 


THE PRESIDENT 
OF THEM UNITED 
STATES, 


} f Y DEAR 
Mr. Pres- 
qdvee tes 

Well, I come clear 

to Italy, as you 

know, Boss, just 
to see Mussolini, 
and see for you if 
his style of Gov- 
ernment was as 
bad as the Repub- 
licans over home. 
He is the busiest 
man in the world 
today and I dident 
know if I would be 
able to see him 
personally and pri- 
vately or not. As 

I told you before, 

I had letters from 

everybody but 

you. But after all 
it has to be ar- 
ranged through 
our ambassador, 

Mr. Fletcher. 

Well, Nick and 
Alice had done 
nobly by me with 
Fletcher. They 
gave me a real per- 
sonal letter, and in 
addition the day I 
landed in Rome 
they sent him a 
long Cablegram telling him to be sure and have the Duce 
see me. Now that was mighty fine of them, and it’s just 
little thoughtful things like that that Alice and Nick are 
doing that is going to make him awful hard to forget some 
November. Mind you, I am not criticizing you. But if 
Senator Borah could be thoughtful enough, and take time 
enough from his busy life to give me one, why, there was 
absolutely no excuse for you. 

Well, this Fletcher is a bear. He is a real go-get-’em 
Kid. He fought with the Roughriders in Cuba with the 
original Mussolini, and has been representing us all over 
the country for 24 years. I had lunch with them at his 
flat—they have a painting there—the day he celebrated 
his exact 24th year. Mr. Kellogg had sent him a nice 
Telegram, which by the way was mighty thoughtful of Mr. 
Kellogg. He is a good man for us to watch, this Fletcher, 
if anything better shows up. But don’t know how any- 
thing better could show up that would beat Rome. 

Well, he got busy right away, and he arranged a date for 
me for Friday at twelve o’clock. Now that was about 6 
days away, and it seems that Mussolini was going to Genoa 
to speak in the meantime. You know, over there they have 
no Radio’s and you have to go and tell them personally. 
He can’t lay in bed and talk to everybody that hasent 
static, like you can. 

Well, he got back from Genoa all right, as they had dis- 
sarmed every Irishwoman of even their snuff. Well, the 
more I was there in Italy, and the more I would hear about 
him, and the more I would see what he had done, why, the 
bigger he got tome. As the date grew nearer, I commenced 
getting kinder scared. Everybody in the world had either 
flew to the north Pole this summer or was trying to see 
Mussolini. Well, I took the Mussolini end, because there 
are two Poles but only one Mussolini. 

Now in the meantime I read up on him and talked to 
everybody that could talk sense—American—and I tried 
and did find the high light in his rise to this tremendous 
success. Everybody in Italy told me what shape the 
Country was in before, and they all also related to me the 
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fight he had to get in to straighten the Country out, and in 
relating it they would all mention what everyone of them 
admitted was the turning point in his Party’s favor. 

Now as you know, Mr. President, you sent me here espe- 
cially to see and study this man’s Methods. He was my 
objective when I left home. You wanted me to see and 
write you from the Human Interest point and Humorous 
angle. So I will have to first tell you of his weapon. It did 
more to put him where he is today than any other one 
thing in the world. In speaking of it here to you I know 
that I am within the bounds of propriety, because it is so 
well known and spoken of everywhere in Italy, and I will 
also quote you exactly from Articles which were written 
by the great English writer Sir Percival Phillips, K. B. E., 
and were published in the London Daily Mail, and after- 
wards in book form. I will quote exact from his Book: 

“In the war, Fascisti fought against Bolshevism. Fas- 
cisti—the Black Shirts—used many weapons. By far the 
most effective of these was Castor Oil. The Fascisti were 
constantly encountering acts of disloyalty which de- 
served punishment on a lower scale. So they conceived 
the idea of purging Society in this simple way. Some were 
too old to be beaten or thrown into Jail, some too young. 
But all ages received some of it if they did acts against 
their Government, or the Fascisti. He was given a couple 
of large tumblerfuls, and if he dident drink it voluntarily, 
his nose was held and he had to swallow. Thereafter castor 
oil became the sovereign remedy for Red Madness. It was 
given to all breeds of Bolsheviks from Desperado’s from 
the criminal classes to the Intellectual’s who were always 
preaching to overthrow the Government. The effect was 
unfailing. I am told that a patient never rendered himself 
liable to a second dose when he returned from his retire- 
ment, pale and haggard. 

“He found himself an object of ridicule instead of a 
martyr. Fascisti would pass him by with an ironic inquiry 
as to the state of his health, and even his own Bolsheviki 
friends had difficulty in expressing sympathy without 
showing amusement. Ridicule then became a powerful 
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they were known and were published everywhere. 
Life of Mussolini, by Margherita Sarfatti, the most com 
plete book of any man’s life ever published, treats, in a lik« 
manner, of this modern remedy. The reason I tell you al 
this is so you won’t think that it is some concoction of min¢ 
to derive humor from a very serious situation in the History 
of agreat country. It took Statesmen and men of foresight 
to do a brainy thing like that. In all my reading or ob. 
serving of the workings of a remedy against political plot. 
tings and minor crimes, this is, I think, the absolute master- 
piece of History. Not only from the humorous but from 
the efficient standpoint, I know of nothing that would 
lessen a man’s political aspirations more than this. Just 
think of the possibilities not only in Italy, but in our country. 

How many dozens of things can you think of offhand 
that it would improve, over our present remedies, and then 
the hundreds of things that should be remedied that hasnoa 
particular law applied to them now, at all, but that this 
would fix. So this gave me a real line and a real issue 
to work on when I saw him. In other words, it gave me 
courage, for I knew the man must have humor. 

Well, the day arrived and I said to myself, I am going 
in a-grinning, even if they decide to revive the old Roman 
Colliseum, and put me in there and give me just three 
jumps in front of a Lion. I had heard that Mussolini sits’ 
in the far-back corner of a great room, and that in this long 
walk up to him from the door he Has your number before 
you hit the quarter pole. Well, the only unemployment I) 
saw in the whole of Italy was the people that was waiting 
in these rooms to see Mussolini; I thought, my goodness,| 
I will never get in here. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Warren Robbins, the next 
in charge under Mr. Fletcher at the Embassy. He was my) 
Host and Interpreter. Mussolini’s office is a big Palace 
in the center of Rome. Right on the dot, at twelve o’clock, 
somebody said something to Robbins in Italian, and I was. 
headed for the most talked of, the most discussed—the 
man that has done more for one race of people in three 
years than any man living evef did; a Napoleon, but with 
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‘peace; the man that I had never even in any of his pictures 
‘seen smiling. This man, with all this on his mind, I was 

going in to see if I could get a laugh out of him, or find out 
what kind of a Duck he was. My friend, Marcosson, I 

knew, had just got a wonderful interview from him, but 

his was along Government, or economical and common- 
sense lines; but I didn’t know what I was going to be able 
‘to lead him into. 

I had asked people, but no one had ever had the nerve to 
try him out on anything less than a world problem. I 
knew that everybody that faced him for the first time al- 
ways were kinder scared, or leary of him. And I also knew 
that a big man gets tired being just done nothing to but be 

complimented. So I says, ‘‘Benito””—that’s his Christian 

~name, and in Spanish means pretty. That is the only false 
alarm I found him sailing under. He was not what I would 
term pretty. He was cute, but not pretty. Well, I says, 
“Come on, Claremore, les see what Rome has got. I am 
going to treat this fellow like he was nobody but Hiram 
Johnson. Get your Lions ready for a foot race, in case I 
dissplease.” 

_ Now in the first place I wasent dressed like I should have 
been. Warren and everybody else that I saw had on what 
they called a Morning Coat. It has the long tail, but 
neither the coat, nor the pants, nor the vest, has to match. 
In fact they are not allowed to match; if they do they are 
wrong. Well, my suit all matched; that’s all it diddo. I 
could see Warren looking me over, but he dident say any- 
thing. He just figured: ‘‘ Well, he will perhaps be thrown 
out anyway, so let it go.” Well they had the distance right 
to his desk. It’s just about as far as from the middle of 
the stage to the wings if your last joke has died on you. 

Well, I come in a-grinning. I thought he has got to be 

_apretty tough Guy if he don’t grin with you. Well, he did, 
and he got up and come out and met us at about the 4th 
green, shook hands smiling, and asked in English, “ Inter- 
view?” I said ‘No Interview.” Well, that certainly did 
make the hit with him; he was standing facing me, and he 
put both hands on my shoulders and said, “Hurray. Bravo. 
No Interview.” 

I guess he had got so tired of people asking him a lot of 
the same set questions and then, perhaps, seeing them 
missquoted afterwards. I said to him, I come clear from 
America not to see how your country was run. If it’s run 

' wrong, it’s nothing to me. From all the pictures and all 
we know about you, you are looking like Napoleon, and I 
come to see is Mussolini a Regular Guy. Well, he got that 
in English, and it seemed to please him, and he seemed to 
start right in to prove to me that he was one. He under- 
stands most everything you say to him in English—that is, 
he seems to under- 
stand most of it. 
Personally, I be- 
lieve he gets more 
of it than he lets 
on, and he always 
answered me 
back in English, if 
it was just some 
short reply; but if 
he had to explain 
or it was a long 
sentence, why he 
would tell it to 
Warren, and they 
talked in French, 
because Warren 
spoke that lan- 
guage better; it 
don’t make much 
difference to Mus- 
solini, outside of 
English, he is a 
bear on any of the 
others. 

He asked me if I 
spoke French. 
That was his first 
comedy line. Can 
you imagine me 
speaking French? 
I bet, though, I 
could start in and 
learn it as quick as 
I could English, at 
that. I then asked, 
“You hold a lot 
of different jobs 
here—you know, 
he is the Mcadoo 
of Italy forrunning 

_ everything—you 
are Minister 


of ——” He interupted me, and laughingly counted off 
on his fingers, ‘‘ Me—one, two, three, four, five, six—Me, 
Six Ministers,’’ and laughed as he told me. He had sense 
of humor enough to realize what an outsider would think 
of one man holding six so-prominent positions. But he also 
had the good sense to know that he was the only one could 
hold them right now. 

I asked him, How much do you get for being all these 
and running this whole shooting match like you do. He 
understood without interpreter, and said, “Oh, not so 
much,” and did his fingers together, as one does when they 
insinuate money. And as a matter of fact he only gets one 
thousand dollars a year in our money. I shouldent tell 
you this, Mr. Coolidge, but I want you to know what 
other men are doing for one 75th, and don’t even mention 
“economy.’”’ I then told him the reason I asked was that 
I was prepared to make him a better offer, that I would 
give him more for being one Minister, or Cabinet member, 
over home than he got for all six over here. He laughed. 
I couldent tell whether he took it as a compliment or a 
knock. I then told him that while he was doing all this 
Minister business that France would perhaps engage him, 
that Briand was only in for weekends; he said, “No 
France Minister; no permanent position in France.” That 
showed he had quite a smathering of humor and also a 
good business eye for a permanent job. 

Like every man you talk too, he likes to ask the questions 
sometimes. He then asked me in a very confidential way 
and in very good English—because I bet he asks this to 
everybody—‘‘ W-h-a-t h-a-s i-m-p-r-e-s-s-e-d y-0-u m-o-r-e 
i-n I-t-a-l-y.’’ Well I knew that everybody had always 
told him that it was the ‘‘ Marvelous development that had 
taken place in the last three years.’’ But I told him that it 
was two things—he seemed very interested—one was the 
amount of Automobiles meeting and neither one ever 
knowing which side the other was going to pass him on, 
and yet nobody ever got hit, and the other thing was the 
amount of Bicycles ridden, and I never saw anyone ever 
fixing a puncture. 

Well this answer kinder set him back for a minute. I 
could tell the way he acted that he had got it, even without 
Warren interpreting it to him. He laughed, but you could 
tell that he was dissapointed. I was the only one that had 
not noticed the “‘marvelous improvement in the last three 
years.” But he was humorous and game and he come 
right back with, “‘yes, we have very good Bicycle tires 
here in Italy.” This last reply of his was through Mr. 
Warren. You know, here is a thing about foreigners. If 
they know they don’t speak a thing well, they don’t say 
it in that language, they are afraid of us laughing or inwardly 
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criticizing their pronunciation. But it’s just the opposite 
with an American, you give him three words all said wrong 
in some language and he will go out of his way to use them. 
There is no humiliation on his part. He is proud if he only 
gets one letter right in the whole word. 

Now there was times during the conversation when he 
wasent watching and he would answer regardless of how he 
spoke it. I then asked him right out if he was the originator 
of the castor-oil treatment. He laughed and winked and 
said, ‘Very good, eh?”’ He dident say outright that it was 
his idea, but he winked as he said, ‘‘ Very good, eh?” and 
he seemed to be rather proud of the idea, and I don’t 
blame him, because it was the greatest idea put into execu- 
tion in the entire History, and we can’t go back of results. 
It was the turning point in Italy’s fight against the Bol- 
sheviki, and all the results that I will later enumerate that 
have been so wonderful in the progress of modern Italy 
were absolutely traceable to this key remedy, castor oil. 
Why not talk about it if it saved an Empire. 

He then said, through Mr. Warren, “No castor oil in 
two years. When we were fighting and trying to save the 
country against the Bolsheviks, we used to find them 
and’’—then he dropped back into English—‘“‘one fellow, 
he not so bad, we give him half leiter, next fellow, he bad 
boy, we give him ONE leiter,” and he laughed and sure 
got a kick out of telling this. A leiter is somewhere less or 
in close proximity to what, in sense, is a quart. 

Well, then I got to what I was leading up too; as he 
couldent go to America, I asked him would he sell me the 
recipe for this castor oil over there, that I wanted to give 
the Senate of the United States some of it, and the Con- 
gressmen, on account of being “‘not so bad,” just about 
half a leiter. He laughed at that, for he had read of them; 
but the next line was the one that got the real guffaw out 
of him. I said I was going to Russia, and he interupted me. 
“Oh, Russia, See, See! You take recipe to Russia, very 


_ good for Russia, castor oil. I give you free.’ I wanted to 


suggest it for Charley Dawes to administer to the Senate 
during a filibuster. It would solve his problem. Well, we 
had some good laughs over the possible problems that the 
remedy might be administered for, including Democratic 
Conventions. I know of nothing that would lessen a 
political ambition any more, and while he was going good 
I thought I will ask him a few questions right quick while 
he is not noticing, and I can tell imediately how he stands 
on them by the way he looks. I told him I had just been 
in Geneva, and attended the Preliminary Dissarmament 
Conference, and what did he think about Dissarmament? 

He again laughed, and winked at me as good as to say, 
“Why do you want to make me laugh.”’ Then he replied, 
‘“‘No dissarma- 
ment; we dissarm 
when England dis- 
sarm on sea; when 
France in Air and 
land. So you see 
we never have to 
dissarm.’’ Say 
there is the smart- 
est thing I have 
heard in Europe, 
said in afew words. 
Poor old America, 
when they can’t 
think of anything 
else to talk about 
they scare up Dis- 
sarmament. He 
then pulled an- 
other very funny 
line about this 
meeting which was 
on in Geneva, and 
which was just 
what they were 
doing. He said 
“They appoint 
committee; com- 
mittee appoint 
committee; this 
committee appoint 
committee to ap- 
point another com- 
mittee, round and 
round, like dog bit- 
ing at own tail.” 
He said a saucer 
full right there. 

I then asked 
him the question 
that is uppermost 
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The Strange Young Man Stood Up in the Wagon —the Full Six Feet and Three Inches of Him. 


YOUNG man who was remarkably tall and distress- 
ingly thin alighted from the train and surveyed 
what was visible of the town of Luxor. Not much 

was to be seen in the twilight from that vantage point. The 
mills were around the shoulder of the hill, and the town 
itself lay off at the right in its bowl of a valley. The rail- 
road had almost missed it completely as it wandered 
absent-mindedly through the mountains, and when it 
awoke to the fact that a center of population was at hand 
its tracks were down half a mile away from the post office. 
It was a casual railroad anyhow. 

The arrival waited for his trunk, picked up his rather 
dilapidated bag and walked with a slow, lopping, stoop- 
shouldered gait to the baggage room, where he presented 
his check and asked if there were an express to carry his 
belongings to the hotel. 

“Seems like Paul ought to be showin’ up,’ said the 
baggage-master, who was also station agent and teleg- 
rapher. ‘‘Kind of depends on Melchior if he gits here on 
time or not. . . Sample trunk?” he asked, with an eye 
cocked at the overlarge box. 

“T’ve never found a way of displaying samples,” said the 
tall young man gravely. “It’s a thought, however.” He 
nodded his head three distinct times. ‘‘ Probably there’s 
something in it.’ 

“Sufferin’ cats,’ expostulated the baggage-master, “but 
that’s a hefty trunk! Full of pig iron?” 

“You might call it pig-headedness,” said the stranger. 
“Some do. It depends on whether the case goes for or 
against you.” 

“T got to weigh it and charge you excess,” the baggage- 
master volunteered. 

“Such,” said the young man patiently, 
for erudition.” 


“is the penalty 


“We don’t charge for that,” said the baggage-master; 
“just for weight over two hundred pounds.” 

“T’ve been looking for the town,” said the young man 
with a touch of melancholy. “It hasn’t packed up and 
moved away, has it? I’ve had things like that happen 
to me.” 

“Tt hain’t moved, and you can bet your bottom dollar 
it won't—not while Marty Rooney’s settin’ on it.” 

“T’m sure I’m indebted to Mr. Rooney. . . . And 
that—may I ask if that is the expressman?” He pointed 
to a mule-drawn equipage which drew up at the platform 
and came to a halt. 

“That,” said the baggage-master, “‘is Paul and Melchior. 
You kin tell which is Paul—he’s got on pants.” 

Mr. Briggs, for such was the baggage-master’s name, 
bellowed with startling vehemence, “Trunk goin’ to the 
hotel!” 

“Don’t git in a sweat,” said the member of the firm who 
wore trousers. ‘‘Me ’n’ Melchior jest pulled up the hill. 
Give us a chancet to ketch our breath.” He alighted 
leisurely from his seat and approached the trunk with evi- 
dent disinclination. He grasped a handle and lifted—with 
no visible effect. ‘Me and who else carries this?’’ he 
asked. 

“Be kind of careful of it,” said Mr. Briggs. ‘This man 
says it’s full of erudition.” 

“Feels more like pig iron.” 

“°Tain’t,” asserted Mr. Briggs. “I asked.” 

The tall young man approached his trunk and bent over 
it. “Perhaps,” he said, “you and I can lift it. If not, I 
propose we desert it. Did you ever hear of a law against 
trunk desertion?”’ 

“T swan to man!” exclaimed Paul. 


“You're perty stout 
for your heft, hain’t you?” 
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We Can Settle This Out of Court’’ 


“You’d be surprised if you knew,” said the young man. 
“‘Sometimes I fear my own strength. But’’—here his tone 
became confiding—‘‘it’s nothing to my mental vigor.” 

“Gosh!” said Mr. Briggs. 

Together they put the two pieces of impedimenta in the 
wagon and Paul wiped his forehead. Mr. Briggs breathed 
heavily and sat down abruptly, though he had done no 
lifting. 

“Man was made to toil and moil,”’ he said feainglai P 

“Thank you,” said the young man, “for solving that 
question. I’ve often wondered just why man was made.” 

“It was a botch job,” said Mr. Briggs. 

“T agree with you whole-heartedly,” said the young 
man. “And now’—to Paul—“‘if your friend is in the 
mood, let us proceed to the hotel.” 

“Be you ridin’ with me?” 

“If it suits your convenience.” 

“Travelin’ man?”’ asked Paul. 

“No, I’m an arriving man.” the stranger anewenne 
“T may say I am one of the most completely arrived men 
you ever met. I’m here.’’ 

“I guessed that much,” said Paul. “If it ain’t askin’ 
too much, what’s in that danged trunk?” 

S Knowledge,” said the young man, and nodded his heat 
again three times. ‘‘A complete set of knowledge—unless- 
the Supreme Court met yesterday and turned it into mis- 
information.” ; 

“T dunno ’s I follow you.” ; ’ f 

“Tn that,” said the young man, and this time very pa- 
tiently indeed, ‘“‘you have the company of some of the 
most alert minds of this age. . . . The name of this 
town is Luxor. Its population is estimated at. thirty-fiv 
hundred. It is a mill town, with a bank, post office, dive 
retail stores, a garage anda live stable. Daniel Webst 
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spoke here on a certain occasion, and it is famous for its 
maple sugar.” 

“Gosh,”’ said Paul, ““somebody’s been postin’ you!” 

“Tt is lacking in something, however.” 

“What’s that?’’ asked Paul. 

“T.don’t know. I came up to see if, possibly, it wasn’t 
myself.’”’ 

“Cal’late to settle here?” 

“You may announce that fact upon my authority,” the 
young stranger said. 

“Um Giddap, Melchior.’”’ He sighed with relief 
when the mule obeyed, for it saved the effort of climbing 
down to light papers under it as a persuasive method. 
“You didn’t have to pick Luxor, did you?”’ 

“Tt was foreordained,” said the young man. 

“ Goin’ to work in the mills?” 

“Only,” said the young man, ‘‘as a last and desperate 
resort. When I go down for the second time I shall grasp 
at the mills.’’ 

“Huh! What do you figger on doin’?” 

“Well, among other things, I think I shall become your 
senator.”’ 

Paul smiled grimly. “Oh! State or Washin’ton?” 

“Probably,” said the young man, “both. In turn, you 
understand.” 

“Friend of Marty Rooney’s?” 

“So far that gentleman has not had the privilege of my 
acquaintance.” 

“Waz-al, if you hold to them ambitions of yourn, you’re 
apt to meet him,”’ said Paul, and this time he did not 
smile—not even grimly. 

They finished the descent of the hill in silence. There a 
trench had been dug at the roadside so that space remained 
but for the passage of a single vehicle. A motor approached 
from the opposite direction with some speed and lifted its 
voice to warn Melchior out of the way. But it was not 
Melchior’s evening for turning out for things, nor for stop- 
ping, though Paul leaned back on the reins. Melchior 


Marty’s Face Was Not Jovial Now, Nor Was it Alarmed or Angry. 


forged ahead until he occupied the narrow pass. The 
motor screamed with its brakes and skidded so that it lay 
half across the roadway. It had the look of a disgruntled 
automobile. 

“G’dap,”’ said Paul, but Melchior had reached his des- 
tination. 

“Well,” said a voice, “come on or back Wp. © 

“Melchior’s got one of his spells,” said Paul in a dis- 
couraged voice. 

“Will you get out of my way?” the voice said imperi- 
ously. 

“Depends on Melchior,” said Paul. 

“Do something,” said the voice. 

“T be,” said Paul. “I’m possessin’ my soul in patience. 
It’s a virtue Melchior’s learnt me.’ 

“T don’t wish for any impertinence,” said the voice. 
“You have no business on the roads with a thing like 
Ghaten 

“T got ’s much right ’s you have with a thing like that,” 
said the expressman, exhibiting his republican independ- 
ence. 

The strange young man stood up in the wagon—the full 
six feet and three inches of him. “Possibly,” he said in his 
melancholy voice, “‘we can settle this out of court.’ 

“You can get out of my way,’ replied the occupant of 
the car. 

“The point of the matter seems to be,” said the young 
man, ‘“‘that we can’t. Also involved in the issue is the 
question as to whether Melchior is in your way or you are 
in Melchior’s way.” 

“We’re on the right side of the road,” snapped Paul. 

“But we'll concede a point,” said the young man. 
“We'll allow you to drive around the block and go save 
time and altercation.” 

“I don’t drive around blocks for anybody,” said the 
young lady in the car—and she said it ungraciously. 

“In that case,” said the stranger, alighting from the 
express wagon, “I shall walk on to the hotel.” 


“Aren’t you going to do something?” the young lady 
demanded. 

“T am,” said the young man. “I am going to eliminate 
myself from a situation which bids fair to become em- 
barrassing to innocent bystanders.” 

The young lady stared after him and bit her lip, nor did 
she return to the attack until his drooping figure turned 
the corner. 

Then, suddenly, she crashed her gears into reverse, 
swung around her car and made it fairly leap away from 
Melchior. She was following the advice to drive around 
the block. 

The strange young man entered the hotel and ap- 
proached the desk, where he registered as Caleb Hope. 

“Have you,” he asked, ‘‘a special rate by the week, 
month or year?”’ 

“Cal’latin’ to stay long?’ asked the clerk, 

“Permanently,” said Mr. Hope. 

Before the formalities were completed, Paul entered tri- 
umphantly. ‘Melchior cal’lated he’d git a move on,” he 
said. “‘We blocked off Marty Rooney’s niece and she was 
like to have turned around and bit herself,’’ he said to the 
clerk. 

“Want to watch out now. She’ll take a wheel off of you 
the first chance.” 

“As for me,” said Mr. Caleb Hope, “I could do with 
some supper.” 

“Dinin’-room door opens in twelve minutes,” said the 
clerk. 

II 
@e THE next day, shortly after noon, the town of Luxor 
was permitted to witness an event of importance in its 
life and in the life of Caleb Hope. This event took place 
before a tiny one-story wooden structure on the main 
street—a building situated between the butcher shop and 
the hardware store—and was nothing less than the hanging 
of a sign. Caleb Hope supervised the erection. When the 
(Continued on Page 62) 


It Was Singularly Self:Controlled, and His Very Bright Gray Eyes Were Studying Caleb 
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It Proved to be an Ordinary Glass Jar With a Screwed:On Metal Top. 


S DONOVAN descended from the train he allowed 
his coat to open slightly, so as to reveal his deputy 
sheriff’s star to the hotel keeper, the grocer, the 

druggist and the postmaster on the platform. Donovan’s 
star was not a fixed star, but they did not know that. He 
had specialized in precious stones, not criminals; but as 
jewel expert for Redelos Indemnity he sometimes traced 
stolen jewels of value, often as an appointed peace officer. 

““Commercial House?” asked the hotel man. 

“You win,” replied Donovan, accompanying him. 

The town was a very small one on the desert side of the 
summit, and he wished a reasonable reason for his presence 
to become known. On the way over he therefore explained 
that presence briefly and clearly. 

“‘T’m looking for a crook,” he said. 

‘“What did he do?”’ asked his conductor. 

““A number of things.”’ 

““We all do that,” said the other. 

Donovan waited, for the sake of the effect, until he had 
scanned the hotel register. He registered under the 
assumed name of P. O’Brien, also for the sake of the effect. 
Then he continued: ‘‘Not here. This crook I’m speaking 
of robbed a safe in the city. We almost had him snared, 
but he stole a car and away he ran.” 

The statement was true, but it did not include the whole 
truth. Such a man had robbed a safe in the city, and had 
escaped in a stolen car, and Donovan did wish to appre- 
hend him; but no one knowing the deputy’s interest in 
jewels but must have wondered; since this thief had stolen 
money, not diamonds. 

“‘T can give you a cool north room,” said the hotel man. 

“Anything. I want to root around a bit in the desert 
looking for tracks. Where can I rent a little car?” 

“You might try Tom Green in the next block south. 
You saw him at the station. He ownsa car.” 

“Ts it fast?” 

“Tt’s faster running downhill, but you can use it any- 
where. You see, he’s a grocer.” 

“T’ll rent it of him,’ said Donovan. 

“Just tell him I sent you, Mr. O’Brien.” 

He hesitated, as if he were on the point of asking a 
further question but did not quite dare to do so. 

“Say it,’ Donovan told him. 

“It’s a foolish question to ask, Mr. O’Brien; but you 
act as if you had so much time, you must feel pretty sure 
of your man. If that thief escaped last night, headed this 
way, and if he’s driving a stolen car, why isn’t hein Nevada 
by now? The grocer makes the run from the city in three 
hours. Why couldn’t your thief do it too?” 

Donovan grinned. “I didn’t say the thief was driving a 
stolen car. I said he escaped in one. He might have 
reached Nevada by now, if he had stayed on wheels. But he 
didn’t. This man’s on foot. He dropped a bearing on the 
San Roque grade and had to follow his shoes into the hills. 


That puts it up to him. He can’t stay where he is. He 
can’t get back to the city. What has he left that he can 
do?” 

“You mean he’ll probably try to cross the desert on 
foot?’”’ 

““Wouldn’t you, if you had to? I think he will—either 
at this point or some other.” 

“T’d pick Foley’s myself, to start from,” replied the 
hotel man. ‘‘Foley’s is over east. Hassan’s is too far west 
for aman on foot. This point here is pretty public, being 
on the railroad. Tom Green knows the roads better. Talk 
it over with Tom.” 

Donovan strolled‘on. The grocer proved to be as much 
interested in his errand as the hotel man. His belief was 
that the thief would try to follow the railroad, public or not. 

“‘T’d pick Foley’s as my second choice,”’ he said. 

‘How about Hassan’s?’’ asked Donovan. 

“Possible but not probable. He’d have 
to cross to Seeby’s mine. That would mean 
twenty-five miles without water, not count- 
ing the trail to Hassan’s. And he wouldn’t 
be sure of finding Seeby’s. He wouldn’t 
even be sure of finding Has- 
Sansa 

“Tt doesn’t look as if he’d 
pick Hassan’s,’’ Donovan ad- 
mitted. 

“Why don’t you talk with 
Marshal Bollinger? He’d 
know how a crook like that *, 
would figure.”’ 

“How do I find this mar- 
shal?” 

‘Just call at the drug store. 
He’s the druggist here. You 
saw him on the platform stand- 
ing beside me when you got off 
the train. Andsay! Speaking 
of Hassan’s, if you want any 
good sugared sage honey to 
take back with you, I have it. 
Hassan’s honey isthe finest I eversaw.”’ 

“Remind me of the honey,’’ said 
Donovan. 

The marshal did not believe that the 
fugitive would follow the railroad. 

“You see, it’s like this, Mr. O’Brien. 
The only trains that stop in this end 
of the desert are day trains. He 
couldn’t possibly flip a blind baggage 
in broad daylight without being seen. 
Look us over yourself. Where would 
he hide? We have one local passenger 
each way that stops, and one local 
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Even in the Dim Light the Gleam of its Contents Answered All His Questions 


freight. The rest sail through on express schedule. That ! 
cuts back his chance of jumping a train. He might try | 


walking the ties, but where would he eat and drink, with 
every town on the road laying for him? He couldn’t 
make it.” 

“How about cutting across to Seeby’s mine?” asked 
Donovan. 


“Forget it. He’d have to work through the mountains | 
past Honey Hassan’s, because that’s the last water. | 


Hassan’s is hard to find. Suppose he misses Hassan’s, 


where is he? He’s out of it before he starts. How he’ll go | 


is by way of Foley’s.”’ 

“In that case the logical thing for me to do would be to 
strike for Foley’s myself.’ 

“Looks like it to me, Mr. O’Brien.” 

‘“What does this Foley do for a living, off in the desert?” 

“Cattle. 
water. If you had come yes- 
terday you could have talked 


week.” 


does he do? Raise honey?” 
“Honey and beeswax. If 

you would stay over tomorrow 

you could talk to him. During 


every Saturday.” 
“T’ve heard of his sugared 


thoughtfully. ‘“‘It is sugared, 
isn’t it?” 


ared sage.” 


but I’ll see you again.” 
“Sure. Sure. And about 
that crook, Mr. O’Brien—it 


their mail forwarded to places 
ahead.” 

“Where do I find him?” 

“The post office is the build- 
ing beyond the hotel. Just tell 
old Uncle Sam that I sent 
you.” 

Donovan felt able to spare 
‘the time. Instead of turning 
in at the post office he contin- 
ued north along the main- 


he reached the corner of the 


RY; 


“ And Honey Hassan—what 


traveled road. The moment’ 


You see, he has — 


to him. He drives in twice a — 


the honey flow he drives in _ 
sage honey,” said Donovan | 
“That’s his specialty, sug- — 


“T shan’t be here tomorrow, 


wouldn’t do any harm to talk © 
to the postmaster about him. 
Sometimes these crooks have — 
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building he likewise reached the edge of town. Instantly 
thereafter he entered the desert. Out of the tail of his eye 
he saw that he was watched, and he smiled a little smile; 
but he waited until he had walked on a hundred feet before 
‘surreptitiously drawing from his pocket an object he held 
-eupped in his hand, and a hundred feet farther before let- 
‘ting this object slip through his invisible fingers to the 
ground, 

He continued along the road without so much as a glance 
at that which he had dropped. After a little he turned to 
‘stroll back. When he came to the right place he pretended 
tosee something underfoot, stopped, kicked at it, and then, 
bending down, ostentatiously rescued the thing from the 
dust. He was still looking at it when he entered the post 

Office. 

“He acts as if he had found money,” the postmaster 
remarked to the grocer, who happened to be present. 

It was not money, but only a three-carat unset dia- 
mond of the finest Wesselton color, worth slightly more 
than the building. 

Donovan found the grocer and the postmaster discussing 
the route taken by the money thief. The diamond he thrust 
into his pocket. At once he became the center of the room. 

“Tf that crook has gone on 
down the railroad,” said the 
postmaster, “‘he must have 
passed through here. He 
didn’t pass through here by 
daylight—we would haveseen 
him. Therefore he must have 
passed through dur- 
ing the night. But he 
was on foot, and there 
wouldn’t have been 
time for him to. walk 
from the San Roque 
grade before day- 
light. Therefore he 
didn’t do it. People 
never do things they 
can’t do.” 

““That’s good 
logic,’’ said Donovan. 

“He'll try and get 
out past Foley’s,”’ 
continued the post- 
master. “‘He might 
make Hassan’s by 
walking all day and 
all night and part of 
tomorrow, but he’d 
have to have water 
and sleep, and he’d 
be half dead before 
ever he set foot in the 
desert itself.’ 

“T didn’t say he 
had passed through 
here,’’ replied the 
grocer. ‘“‘I said he 
would.” 

“But we’re ready 
for him now, and he 
can’t.” 

“All he has to do is make a quarter- 
mile detour.” 

“Where would he get his water?”’ 

“Hecould hold upsomebody for water.”’ 

“Who? ” 

“Honey Hassan, tomorrow morning, 
when he drives in.” 

“Ts he the sugared-honey man?”’ asked 
Donovan. 

“He’s the man,”’ the postmaster re- 
plied. ‘‘He lives onaranch he bought last 
fall from old Pete Packard, up on, the 
edge of the desert. You never saw such 
arange. The mountains back of him are 
matted thick with white and black sage, 
and in the canyons you find wild buck- 
wheat and willow and mesquite and catclaw—all sorts of 
honey plants. The desert has flowers in it, too, in the 
spring. Where you have cool nights you always have a big 
yield of honey.” 

“The desert has a good many things in it,” said Donovan, 
producing his diamond. ‘‘See what I picked up just now.” 

_ “What is it?” asked the postmaster. 

Donovan did not miss his wise exchange of glances with 
the grocer. “It looks to me like a diamond,” he replied. 

“Where did you find it?” 
~ “Out here in the road.” 

“Oh, yes!”” The postmaster looked it over, then passed 
it to the grocer. ‘‘Did you see this, Tom?” 
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“The Desert Has a Good Many Things 
in it,’? Said Donovan, Producing His Diamond. 


“This diamond? Yes, sure. We’ve met before.” 

“Did you lose a diamond?” asked Donovan softly. 

“No, I can’t say as I did.’ 

“Tt looks to me like a good diamond,” persisted Donovan. 

“Sure. It’s a good diamond—of its kind.” 

“Do you know something about this stone that I don’t?” 

“T know where it came from,” said the grocer. 

“Where?” 

“T hate to say it, Mr. O’Brien, but that diamond’s a 
prize-package diamond. One of my customers found it in 
a package. He fell for it hard. It’s real good glass.” 

“He had it tested?” 

“Showed it to an expert. Sure. It fell out of his pocket 
right afterward,” the grocer remembered. “It looked 
as big as an egg.” 

“Tf he lost it I’ll give it back to him,’’ Donovan re- 
marked dryly. ‘‘Was it somebody here in town?” 

“Not in town—no. Honey Hassan found it. I don’t 
imagine he lost it this time. I expect he threw it away 
because he was tired of it. It’s yours if you want it. He’ll 
tell you the same.” 

“Tt’s so pretty I think I’ll keep it for a while,” Donovan 
replied. 
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Whereupon, thrusting it back into the darkness of his 
pocket, he began asking further questions about the possi- 
ble roads open to a man in flight from the law; among 
others, the roads through to Foley’s by way of the desert. 
He remained in the post office more than an hour. When 
he at last left to go to supper he carried with him a greater 
knowledge of desert highways and byways than he meant 
to use; but he had learned what he wished to know. 


II 

ASSAN approached the railroad, now in sight, with 
mixed feelings. The steering wheel under his delicate 

but dust-bitten hands shuddered beneath his distaste for 


“See What I Picked Up just Now”’ 


it. He hated. it, hated the tack of his slack tires on the hot 
road, hated the six hundred pounds of sugared honey he 
was taking to market, hated the grocer to whom he meant 
to sell it. But the railroad drew him. He hated the people 
who lived in the town, likewise in sight, but the town itself 
drew him. 

Most of all he hated the desert in which he now swam 
suspended, with its salt-stained playas, its stippling of 
bunch grass and creosote bush, its bitter wells, and its 
nightly, cold, high winds. Yet more than town or than 
railroad, the desert drew him. He hated it, but he lived 
in it. 

The railroad drew him because it led to the outside 
world. The desert drew him because it remained apart, 
because it pressed back town and railroad and outside 
world. A man can live to himself in the desert. At the 
present moment Hassan was in a mood to live to himself. 

He drew up before the track, automatically looked in 
both directions for an improbable train, then crossed and 
turned to the right toward the station. 

It was the grocer who told him of the presence in the 
neighborhood of a hunted criminal, and of the visit of 
Deputy Sheriff O’Brien on the man’s trail. He instantly 
stiffened into wood. But his hear- 
ing did not stiffen. His ears re- 
mained alert. He learned through 
them that O’Brien had arrived the 
afternoon before, that he had stayed 
all night at the hotel, that after 
breakfast he had driven north, and 
that the grocer supposed he would 
beat eastward along the flat past 
Foley’s. As he lis- 
tened he formed a 
dislike for O’Brien, 
and this quickly 
swelled into another 
hatred; but he did 
not show this hatred 
any more than he had 
shown his hatred for 
the grocer, but stood 
with half-closed eyes 
absorbing the en- 
larged account. 

“T tell you this 
crook’s a bad egg,” 
the grocer went on, 
vaguely sensitive to 
Hassan’s mood. 
“The deputy sheriff 
says he’s a killer. I 
shave no wish to see 
him. I think myself 
he’ll cross following 
the railroad, but the 
deputy talks about 
Foley’s. Anyhow, he 
couldn’t reach your 
place even if he knew 
the roads. What do 
you care?”’ 

“Not a thing in 
the world,’ replied 
Hassan at last. 

Nevertheless, he 
began asking nervous 
questions, first about 
the bad egg and then 
about O’Brien. 

“Just what was it he did, this crook 
of yours?”’ he asked. 
“What did hedo? He held up a eash- 
ier, and then when he got close pressed 
he stole a car. That’s this time. Before this I 
don’t know what he did.” 

“When? When? How long ago?” 

“Night before last.” 

“That’s just lately,” said Hassan. The grocer 
vaguely felt that he regarded the lateness of the 
time with favor. ‘‘ You talked about his following the rail- 
road. How could he, in a car?” 

“He made his getaway in the ear, but he broke down on 
San Roque hill and took to the mountains. He’s on foot 
now. They picked up his trail yesterday morning.” 

“They’re tracking him down?” asked Hassan, coldly 
interested. 

“Not tracking, if you mean footprints. All they have is 
they found the stolen car.” 

“How did they know they had the right lizzie?” 

“Why, they saw him take it, back in town.” 

“Did they see his face—these witnesses? Did they recog- 


nize him?”’ (Continued on Page 75) 
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N THE af- 
ternoon of 
Saturday, 


September 13, 
169 204s EO Or 
mounted repre- 
sentatives of the 
British Empire 
made the first of 
two vain attempts 
to take back the 
International Polo 
Cup which had 
been lifted from 
them by the Amer- 
icans in 1921. : 

These two 
games were known 
as the Eighth In- 
ternational Polo 
Match. They were 
attended by 70,000 
people. They 
marked the debut 
of polo into the 
class of sports 
which, like base- 
ball, football and 
prize fights, take 
the place of the 
ancient gladiato- 
rial contests of 
Rome as specta- 
cles. 

The normal 
American is a vi- 
carious athlete.- 
He takes his sport 
seriously but sec- 
ondhand. He is 
gregarious, travel- 
ing in vast herds 
which number as 
high as 90,000. He 
is vocal, and ear- 
nest. Adviceis the 
best thing he has. 
He gives it freely. You can hear him—and little 
else—advising fighters to “‘knock ’im cold,” wres- 
tlers to “break ’is neck,” and ball players to “knock 
it for a gool.”” In the colleges he goes in for mass 
attacks which take the form of community singing 
or synchronized cheering. But 90 per cent of him 
remains advisory and critical, and under no known 
condition would he have this changed. He would 
rather ‘‘see it than be it.” 

Most of the 35,000 people who witnessed the first 
game that Saturday afternoon were seeing polo 
played for the first time. Most of them had always 
regarded polo as a sort of glorified croquet on horse- 
back. But then they had considered tennis a gen- 
tle game until the red-headed Maurice McLoughlin 
came out of the West with a serve like a machine-gun 
bullet. You never could tell about these new games. 


Among Those Present 


HE crowd looked promising. It was brilliant, 

studded with personalities known to the world 
and the rotogravure sections. The matches were 
held on the Number One Field, known as the Inter- 
national Field of the Meadow Brook Club at West- 
bury, Long Island. The giant blue stands were 
filled to capacity. In one of the boxes sat the Prince 
of Wales, who had come to America at the invita- 
tion of the United States Polo Association and who 
was now the guest of Louis E. Stoddard, chairman 
of the association and a polo internationalist. Near 
him were seated Lord and Lady Mountbatten, the Duke 
of Alba, personal representative of King Alfonso of Spain; 
Captain the Honorable Frederick E. Guest, chairman of 
the Hurlingham Committee; Secretary of War Weeks, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt, senators, generals, 
society personages from the Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Astors, 
Goulds, down to the latest parvenu. / 

There were former internationalists who had helped 
make the history of American polo. Thomas Hitchcock, Sr., 


PHOTOS. BY EOWIN LEVICK, N.Y. C, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., in Center, Wielding His Powerful Backhand 
A bove—Three of the World’s Greatest Players: Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., and Devereux Milburn, America’s Polo Aces, Pursus 


Stroke. 


Charles J. McGuirk 


ing Lord Wodehouse, of England, Who is Riding on the Ball 


and Foxhall Keene had represented this country thirty- 
eight years before, when England took the cup in the 
first International Matches at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Mr. Hitchcock, that afternoon, saw his son and namesake 
play a brand of polo which had not even been thought of 
when he was an internationalist. Harry Payne Whitney, 
the father of modern polo, and Lawrence Waterbury, who 
had been his team mate in 1909, when America recaptured 
the cup, and in 1911 and 1913, when she successfully 


defended it, 
watched the game 
near John E. Cow- 
din of the 1902 
team, and René La 
Montagne of the 
1914 Internation- 
als. 

The playing 
field stretched be- 
tween the stands, 
a sward 300 yards 
long and 160 yards 
wide, close. 
cropped as a golf- 
ers’ putting green, 
Along its sides ran 
boards eleven 
inches high. The 
goals faced each) 
other 250 yards 
apart. They were 
eight yards wide, 
and the goal posts, 
ten feet high, were | 
light enough to 
break if collided 
with. 


| 


Ponies 


IGHT horse-, 
men rode on 
the field on thor- 
oughbred horses, 
smaller but with 
the same general, 
lines as the horses! 
that raced on the 
Belmont and Ja-! 
maica tracks. 
They were mani-| 
festly keyed up,| 
but they showed 
no undue excite- 
ment. The English | 
team wore blue. 
shirts and white polo helmets above their riding), 
breeches. They wore short spurs on their riding}! 
q 

) 


i 
. 
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boots. Some of them carried whips. They were 
Major T. W. Kirkwood, No. 1; Major F. B. Hurn- 
dall, No. 2; Major E. G. Atkinson, No. 3, and Luis 
Lacey, Back. The Americans were clad in white, | 
and the program identified them as J. Watson)' 
Webb, No. 1; Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., No. 2; Mal-}, 
colm Stevenson, No. 3; Devereux Milburn, Back. |: 

Suspicions that the game might turn out gentle’! 
were revived by sight of the mallets in the players’ |: 
hands. They were certainly croquet sticks, a little |, 
longer in the handle, perhaps, but croquet mallets, | 
nevertheless. 

Then, it was known that Lacey, the English), 
back—Lacey of the Argentine—was riding into), 
the game with his shoulder in harness, because of |, 
a torn ligament, and still suffering from an attack 1 
of shingles. The game couldn’t be very rough or; 
they wouldn’t allow a sick man to play. 

Grooms appeared leading spare ponies under) 
blankets. Many of the spectators, charmed by the _ 
sight of a moving horse, were watching these when | 
the game began. For a brief moment the skeptics | 
stretched back, waiting to be shown. Then they) 
were sitting forward in their seats, bodies tense. | 
They had come to see a dignified game in which the | 
players babied a little white ball up and down the 
field. Instead, they looked upon what seemed to | 
be a combination of an exciting section of a West- 
ern movie and a gang fight on horseback. 

The ball they were chasing looked no bigger than a golf 
ball, and, when hit, sounded as though made of wood. It 
was—of willow wood which, in 2000 years of experiment 
and play, has never been approached for making a polo | 
ball. The ball itself was 3.25 inches in diameter and 
weighed 5.5 ounces. It was moving all the time, scurrying 
down the field, flying in the air under the impact of the 
mallets of the Americans. Ponies, fully extended, stretched | 
out after it, their bellies almost touching the ground. They 


ulled up short and turned on a space no bigger than a 
ilver dollar. 

Players rode on top of the ball, into mélées of three and 
pur, out again, swinging their mallets in the air as they 
pproached the ball, hitting it, seemingly without aiming, 
rooking their mallets into an opponent’s just as you did 
jhen you played shinny. Polo is shinny or hockey on 
orseback. 

The Americans won that game. They won the sec- 
nd game and the match the following Monday. The 


Louis E, Stoddard, Chairman of the United States Polo 
Association 


aternational Cup was filled with champagne and presented 
» the American players by the Prince of Wales, who was 
fered and accepted the first drink from it. When it had 
ade one round, it was passed again to Hitchcock and 
trawbridge, because they were almost certain to play on 
1e team which would defend the cup in 1927. 

Polo had passed 
1etest as aspecta- 
e. Attendanceat 
ames in Meadow 
rook and other 
aids has increased 
1ormously since 
ese matches. A 
rger crowd than 
5,000 is expected 
; the next inter- 
ational matches. 
or the first time 
its long history 
has earnest fans 
ho know every- 
ling about polo 
kcept how to 
ving a mallet, hit 
ball and sit a 
orse. Itisthe last 
mateur sport in 
merica to at- 
act the attention 
' lovers of the 
it-of-doors who 
ould rather ‘‘see 
than be it.” 


Polo’s Past 


UT polo will 

P7never be 
layed among 
reat masses of 
eople, as are golf 
ad tennis. It is 
rich man’s game. 
laintenance of 
he necessary 
rings of fast, 
ained, thorough- 
red ponies costs 


' 
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Louis E. Stoddard Flashes From a Mélee to Shoot a Goal, at the Rumson Country Club, Rumson, New Jersey 


so much that nobody but a wealthy man or an army 
officer can afford to play it. 

Devereux Milburn, famous American back, who has 
played in six of the eight international matches, and 
who is one of the greatest players of all time, declares 
that this is unfortunate, because of its value as a char- 
acter builder. Played at top speed, it makes rigorous 
demands upon horses andriders. Ofaplayerit demands 
courage, combativeness, such a degree of horsemanship 
that he can control his pony’s every movement subcon- 


sciously, while he strokes the ball at top speed with 
a skill as great as that demanded in golf or tennis. It 
insists on a brand of courage that will survive bad 
crashes, accidental blows from the mallets of oppo- 
nents, collisions and falls, that frequently result in 
painful injuries and sometimes in death. Many good 
potential players have been discouraged and fright- 
ened out of the game by one or two hard falls. 

The game as played today calls for a speed, stamina 
and boldness that only the thoroughbred, or the horse 
with a strong thoroughbred strain, can meet. And 
the player must live up to his mount. 

Polo is so old that no one can give its exact age. Ex- 
perts approximate it at about 2000 years. It emerged 
into history somewhere about 600 A.D. among the 
Persians, who played it as chaugan, a name derived 
from the shape of the stick used for striking the ball. 
In chaugan, usually played after a victorious battle, 
the Persians are said to have used the heads of their 
defeated foes as balls. 

The Tartars, nomadic horsemen swarming all over 
Asia, picked it up from Persian mentors. It was par- 
ticularly adapted to the sport needs of a people wholived 
on horses and whose women are said to have done their 
cooking on horseback and at the gallop. The Tartars 
spread it simultaneously through China and India by 
way of Tibet, and as it passed through, the Tibetans 
christened it pulu, meaning a ball made out of willow 
wood. 

The Chinese played it on the sturdy, shaggy ances- 
tors of the Chinese pony, which were somewhat low in 
the withers, but as big in bone below the knee as any 
first-class polo pony. Whileall Europe’s armiesswarmed 
into Jerusalem on armored draft horses to lock with the 


Saracen in a vain effort to rescue the Holy Sepulcher 
from the hands of the infidels, polo flourished under the 
khans of China and under the rajahs of India. Yet it was 
centuries before it found its way into Europe. This was 
because the types of horses used by the knights were as 
poorly adapted to the game as elephants. 
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Devereux Milburn and Harry Payne Whitney, the Two 
Men Most Responsible for America’s Polo Supremacy 


British tea planters in Cachar, India, picked it up from 
the natives, who played it on an unboarded field, 300 by 
170 yards. They adopted it about the time of the Crimean 
War, and the first European polo club was formed by 
Captains Sherer and Stewart in the Cachar District in 1859. 


Translating the Game Intc English 


OLO is peculiarly adapted to modern cavalry, and the 

British army took toit with an enthusiasm equaling that 
of the Tartars centuries before. The game spread among 
the Europeans, via the army stations, to Calcutta, and 
then all over the Punjab and Northwest Provinces, until 
it was being played throughout the length and breadth of 
Hindustan. It thrived, even through the dry seasons when 
Indian stations are like cities of the dead. In the cool of 
the evening, strings of ponies, Arabs, country-breds and 
Walers wended their way to the maidan, or polo fields, led 
by white-clothed 
syces. 


Officers, either 
retired or on leave, 
brought it to Eng- 
land in 1860, and 
it was played there 
desultorily until 
1864, when the 9th 
Lancers won a 
match from the 
10th Hussars. 

Its popularity 
in England dates 
from this first 
match. MHurling- 
ham and Ranelagh 
became the coun- 
try’s polo centers, 
and at Hurling- 
ham stables were 
built to shelter a 
hundred horses. 
Throwing its roots 
in England, the 
game became ex- 
posed to climatic 
and topographical 
influences which 
resulted in several 
changes. English 
polo, most of it, 
was and is played 
either in a mist or 
a light drizzle, on 
an uneven ground 
heavy with mois- 
ture. To overcome 
these handicaps a 
heavier ball was 
adopted and the 

(Continued on 

Page 112) 
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Hilton that Oscar Hjelm 

was sick in bed. When she 
learned that ‘‘in bed’’ meant 
lying. on an old lounge in Ben 
Wistrom’s law office, Oscar hav- 
ing no other place to stay, her 
eyes grew round as buttons. 
But she was businesslike as 
usual, consulting her watch, 
thinking over her engagements, 
then saying, ‘““Come to the house ‘ 
for me at seven o’clock, Billy. 
I’ll go down there with you.” 
The watch was secured by a long 
gold chain that went round her 
neck. She tucked it back in the 
belt of her dress. 

My uncle and I had lived 
alone, since the death of my 
aunt, in a drab frame house with 
an L on Niobrara Street. Colo- 
onel Hilton, Edith’s father, lived 
on fashionable Fremont Avenue, 
but his back yard was opposite 
ours, across the alley. Of course 
his house was larger and much 
finer than ours. I admired its 
turret and jig-saw ornaments 
and the cast-iron deer in the 
front yard. 

This was the last of June, 
public schools closing for the 
long vacation that week. This 
year the high-school graduation 
exercises in Dolon’s Opera House 
on Washington Street were to 
be embellished by a minuet and gk 
perhaps some other dances in 
costume. Edith Hilton had sug- 
gested that and was drilling the 
dancers. She had been to a pre- 
paratory school in Ohio, then to 
college, and for two years there- 
after had followed an occupation 
that sounded strange to us in 
Western Nebraska at that 
time—namely, athletic in- 
structor in the preparatory 
school. Her mother having died 
the preceding autumn, she had 
come out to live with her father. 

That was when I had first seen 

her. I was sixteen and in my 

second year in high school, but 

not a dancer—to my chagrin 

just now, since it left me out of 

Edith Hilton’s rehearsals. Her 

father came from Kentucky and 

was president of our gas company. My Uncle Clay used 
to say that he wasn’t a real Kentucky colonel, as he pre- 
tended to be, but probably only the son of a Cincinnati 
barber who had seen a real Kentucky colonel across the 
river and formed himself on that model; also that he 
wasn’t a real capitalist, as the president of a gas company 
ought to be. Mr. Dolon, president of the Merchants 
Bank, was said to own the gas company and to be the 
political boss of our town. Colonel Hilton was a fiery 
orator, very useful for political purposes, and according to 
my uncle’s ironical account, Mr. Dolon made him presi- 
dent of the gas company to keep him from competing with 
Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald, who represented our district in 
Congress. But my Uncle Clay, in his truculent days 
before my aunt died, was apt to exaggerate. 

Calling at Colonel Hilton’s ornamental house at seven 
o’clock, I got an electric shock. There was to be a full- 
dress rehearsal in the opera house that evening, and Edith 
was in costume, with bare arms and bosom. The exposure 
embarrassed me greatly. I wondered, with dismay, if she 
meant to walk downtown that way. She was square- 
shouldered and agile, with dark hair and dusky pink 
cheeks; but what I remember most vividly about her is 
her even white teeth, a whole mouthful showing when she 
laughed. I don’t know that I ever heard of jolly teeth, 
but that would describe my recollection of hers. ' 

Hardly anything was beyond her. She played ball with 
myself and half a dozen boys of my own age in the vacant 


LT: WAS I who told Edith 


Only Edith Hilton 
and I Knew That 
Oscar Was a Poet 


lot north of our house—once knocking the ball through 
Mrs. Ketcham’s kitchen window and doubling up with 
laughter, which of course outraged Mrs. Ketcham all the 
more. Only a fortnight before this evening she had scan- 
dalized the neighborhood by riding a borrowed bicycle 
around half a dozen blocks. It was one of those forgotten 
machines with a six-foot wheel in front and a tiny wheel in 
the rear. One had to ride it astride, and this was many 
years before ladies discovered that they could ride a horse 
astride without shattering womanly modesty. 

We were very liberal-minded in some respects. Certain 
leading citizens got uproariously drunk in public now and 
then with no loss of prestige. Dick Tyler’s gambling 
house was only two doors from the Merchants Bank, and 
as well known to everybody in town. Even quite small 
school children were aware that respectability lifted its 
skirts and averted its face when passing the dun old house 
with a mansard roof at the end of Ely Street. But we were 
very punctilious about the conduct of respectable ladies. 
Edith Hilton got herself much criticized. However, vastly 
to my relief, she slipped on a linen coat that covered her 
from neck to heels, so I had nothing to blush for when we 
walked downtown together. 

Ben Wistrom’s law office comprised two back rooms 
above a shoe shop on Jefferson Street. You went up narrow 
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stairs, then down a long hall. The first room was 
furnished with two battered desks, half a dozen 
chairs, bookshelves on one wall and an old lounge 
against the other wall. There lay Oscar Hjelm, in 
shirt and trousers, under a ragged blanket. 

Oscar’s father had a dingy little tailor shop next | 
to Beck’s livery stable, over on Jackson Street. I 
think he never made anyone a suit of clothes or a 
garment; but he mended and pressed for poor cli- | 
ents. He had lost his left eye and wore a black | 
patch over the empty socket. His beard was long 
and thin and kinky. His wife was crippled with 
rheumatism. Both spoke broken English. Oscar 
was studying law in Ben Wis- | 
trom’s office, and good-natured 
Ben let him sleep on the lounge > 
in the front room, since there 
could hardly have been room | 
for his long legs in the cubby 
back of the tailor shop where his 
parents lived. 

Oscar was nineteen, but an > 
interest in literature had drawn | 
us together the year before, 
when he was quitting high school | 
to study law. I don’t remember 
how we got hold of a bargain 
book catalogue from Chicago; 
but, volume by volume, as the 
dimes accumulated, we sent 
away for Chaucer, Spenser, | 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, proposing 
to read every notable author | 
mentioned in Taine’s English 
Literature down to the moderns. 
My Uncle Clay had a two- 
volume edition of Shakspere, in | 
fine print, and Milton. Also, 
Oscar and I could meet evenings — 
in our dining room and disturb | 
nobody by.our green and sappy 
talk. Or, after he took to lodg- 
ing in Ben Wistrom’s anteroom, | 
we could meet there. 

Only Edith Hilton and I knew | 
that Oscar was a poet. At first — 
only I knew it, not even Uncle 
Clay being in the secret that the © 
verses signed X Y Z which I got him, > 
sometimes, to print in his weekly newspa- i 
per, The Herder, were written by the tai- © 

lor’s gangling son. Uncle Clay wouldn’t — 

have minded, having only the slightest in- 

terest in poetry anyway. But Oscar was — 
very homely and awkward, his big head insufficiently © 
thatched with silken straw-colored hair and his big pale . 
blue eyes having a rather startled look. He knew every- 
body laughed at his queer father, mimicking the broken © 
English, and at him too. His poverty was ridiculous. He | 
couldn’t have endured the additional ridicule that would | 
naturally have been visited upon him if it were known “ [ 
he aspired to be a poet. 

But Edith Hilton chanced to read an X Y Z sonnet in 
The Herder, and asked me if I knew who wrote it. That 
was different. I felt sure she wouldn’t laugh at Oscar; and ' 
I could hardly have helped telling her anything she asked, — 
if I knew it. So I disclosed the secret that it was written | 
by the son of the one-eyed Swede tailor on Jackson Street. | 
Then she must see Oscar; nothing else would do. That | 
was rather difficult; but I arranged that Oscar should 
come up to my back yard, then she would stroll over from © 
her back yard and be introduced. We all three sat down on 
a broken-backed bench behind our kitchen and she talked 
to him a long while. 

Of course I had praised Oscar’s verses and told him is 
must persevere with them; but I was his friend and only a 
youngster. This woman had been to college in the East. 
She treated him as seriously as though he had a diplomai in 
one hand and a plug hat in the other. It was his first big 
taste of praise and encouragement. He went away on aitae 
and on nettles, too, for she had got him to promise to call 
on her at her father’s house the following Sunday afte i, 
noon. That sort of appalled Oscar, being almost the same — 
as advertising him as a poet. I tried, with the tact of a | 
camel, to hint Oscar’s qualms about it, which I shared. | 
Understanding after a moment, she laughed and put her 


arm around me, in a very embarrassing way she had, and 
said she’d come over to our dining room. After the second 
meeting Oscar began adoring her with the adoration of a 
dog. But she hadn’t known he was lodging in Ben Wis- 
trom’s anteroom. 

She sat by the lounge, talking to him until it was time to 
go to the opera house. “‘I’m going to look in after the re- 
hearsal, if it isn’t too late,” she said at leaving. The lounge 
reminded you of a broken-backed dog with the mange; 
and out in the hall she said to me indignantly, “This is 
rotten !”’ 

I walked over to the opera house with her, then loafed 
around awhile and returned to Oscar, who was feverish— 
wakeful and drowsy by turns. Doctor Barnum had said 
the illness might prove serious unless the patient followed 
directions and stayed indoors. In order that medicine 
might be taken regularly Ben Wistrom had left his big 
silver watch. By half-past ten I gave up expecting Edith 
Hilton, thinking it was too late. All the same, I lingered, 
with a flicker of hope. Presently came a brisk rap at the 
door and she stepped in, flushed from the exercise in the 
stuffy opera house and a fast walk over here. She had 
neglected to button up her linen coat. She often discon- 
certed me by seeming to forget about her body, whereas 
my impression was that proper young ladies always re- 
membered their bodies and kept them very carefully con- 
cealed. She sat down by the lounge again, but stayed only 
a few minutes. 

What I had been hanging around for was the chance of 

walking home with her, but out in the hall I was on edge to 

ask her to button her coat before we went down into-Jeffer- 
son Street, where there would be plenty of loafers. There 
was only one dim gas jet in the hall. Passing along, we 
heard boisterous laughter behind a closed door that gave 
to one of the four rooms occupied by Wolfe Tone Fitzger- 
ald, the congressman. The sign on the front-room door 
said Attorney and Counselor at Law, but the tenant’s 
business in fact was politics. Being a bachelor, he lived up 
here back of his law office. They said the rear rooms were 
luxuriously furnished; and stories, at which men grinned, 
were circulated about them. Fitzgerald was tempera- 
mental and romantic. 

Edith Hilton went down the stairs ahead of me. When 
she had nearly reached the bottom her father stepped in 
from the street, stopped at sight of her and spoke loudly, 
in anger: ‘‘What are you doirig here?” 


If she answered, I didn’t hear it, but 1 think she only set 
her lips and looked him in the face, for she had a temper of 
her own. 

“You ought to have more sense! It’s no place for you!” 
the colonel exclaimed louder than before, and caught her 
arm. Her coat flapped back, and he cried, ‘‘You’re not 
even dressed !”’ 

By that time I was at the foot of the stairs, and saw the 
colonel’s carriage at the curb, with Sam, the negro coach- 
man, holding the reins. Also, half a dozen grinning men 
stood on the sidewalk watching the scene. It was after 
eleven. Patrons of the saloons were going home, or from 
one saloon to another. No doubt the colonel’s carriage 
drawing up at the curb had attracted them in the first 
place. More idlers came up as the blustering colonel 
bundled his daughter into the carriage, much like a police- 
man with a prisoner in charge. I heard voices upstairs; 
somebody coming out of Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald’s rooms. 
The carriage drove away and I started home on foot, 
tingling to get away from the grinning crowd. 

Yet it was all simple enough. Colonel Hilton had driven 
to Dolon’s Opera House to take his daughter home, but 
arrived a few minutes too late. She had left word that she 
was going over to Ben Wistrom’s office to see Oscar Hjelm, 
who was ill. The colonel, alarmed and irritated at the no- 
tion of her being abroad alone at that hour, followed and 
burst out angrily when he saw her. I comprehended the 
situation, and had no thought of ever hearing of it again. 

Oscar improved from that Wednesday night. By Sun- 
day he was up and out-of-doors, although a little shaky still. 
Edith Hilton was busy with the school affair up to Friday 
night, when the performance was given in the opera house, 
but I reported to her that Oscar was improving. That 
week ended school, with the long summer vacation ahead. 
On Monday about half-past eleven I started up to Ben 
Wistrom’s office, intending to get Oscar to come to luncheon 
with me at the cheap restaurant we sometimes patron- 
ized. The luncheon probably would be griddle cakes and 
coffee, at fifteen cents each. I think neither of us could 
have seen the way to pie at five cents extra that day. 

I was almost at the head of the stairs when Oscar came 
bursting out of the office door, with Ben Wistrom at his 
heels. The lawyer was one of those broad, barrel-bodied, 
short-legged men. Our wits said his coat tails dragged in 
six inches of snow. The legs would have held up an ele- 
phant, but they were not much good for running when 
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matched against Oscar’s long stride. I don’t know how to 
describe Oscar except that I had never seen anyone look 
so wild. 

Ben Wistrom saw me and bellowed, ‘“‘Catch him! Stop 
him! Hold him!” 

Of course I knew Ben Wistrom was Oscar’s friend, and 
I thought, with a relapse of the fever Oscar had gone off 
his head. One couldn’t know Oscar without feeling that 
he hadn’t so very far to go. I mean, there was that kind of 
nervous instability or excitability about him. Sometimes 
when he talked to me in solemn rhapsody about Edith 
Hilton, in a low tone, so absorbed that it was almost like 
talking to himself, I had felt that his balance wheel wasn’t 
very dependable. So I put myself in a posture to grapple 
with him. He was decidedly the bigger, but at any rate I 
could hold him until Ben Wistrom came up. 

I was sure he was off his head then, for as he raced down 
the hall he pulled a big revolver from his coat pocket, 
flourishing it at me like a sword and shouting, ‘“‘One side! 
One side!”’ 

I wasn’t afraid of a revolver in Oscar’s hands and lunged 
at him, catching him around the waist. In the grapple we 
lurched against one of Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald’s doors, mak- 
ing it creak. Then Ben Wistrom came up and seized 
Oscar’s pistol hand. Ben was strong as a bull. The door 
opened and Fitzgerald looked out. With his help we read- 
ily subdued the madman, Ben Wistrom wrenching the 
pistol from his hand, and then almost literally carried him 
back to the office. Inside the anteroom, Ben Wistrom 
bolted the door after us. 

Oscar had been overcome physically, but when he stood 
up alone in the anteroom he looked as wild as ever. His 
collar had come unfastened in the tussle and his hair was 
rumpled, so he may have looked even wilder. He panted, 
and his wavering voice sounded as though he were begging 
for his life. 

“Let me kill him, gentlemen! Let me kill him!” He 
wrung his bony hands, tears ran from his eyes. “It’s all 
Pll ever ask! Let me kill him!” It ended in a gasp. 

Ben Wistrom answered him sternly, ‘‘ You’ll kill nobody. 
You’re not going out of this room.” 

Oscar pleaded again: ‘‘You have no right, Ben Wis- 
trom! You have no right! She came here to see me when 
I was sick. She came like an angel.’ It seemed to over- 
come him afresh, for he glared around the room as though 

(Continued on Page 68) 


Ben Wistrom Came Up and Seized Oscar’s Pistol Hand. Ben Was Strong as a Bull, 


The Door Opened and Fitzgerald Looked Out 
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S ALWAYS when 
about to give 
a decision, 


Preacher Zerubbabel 
Rettenmuller slowly 
brought up one ankle 
until it rested upon a 
knee; then slowly 
opened his horn- 
handled knife and be- 
gan to sharpen its blade 
upon his sole. His 
daughter’s eyes raised 
swiftly to his face and 
for a moment the steel 
needles lay motionless 
in the half-knitted sock. 
Only the young man 
who had come asking 
for advice seemed un- 
concerned. Hesat with 
his chair tilted back 
against the side of the 
porch, his gray-yellow 
eyes pinching quietly 
upon a sloping pasture. 
Yet there was about 
him, as always, an im- 
pression of motion; as 
though the cowlick in 
the exact center of his 
forehead were actually 
pushing with all its 
strength at his abun- 
dant tawny hair; as 
though his broad shoul- 
ders were actually 
squaring beneath his 
plaided shirt. 

“This is how I make 
my thoughts about that 
fence,” began old Ze- 
rubbabel. ‘‘But first 
I got to goa little back. 
I know a’ready how 
your pop inherited that 
land to you and Emil—by the halves. That was all familiar 
with me. It was the Monday behind his death he says me 
the question, ‘It’s right, ain’t, to leave it to them by the 
halves?’ And I give him yes. And he says, ‘There it is 
then,’ and he took and made that way with his hand. But 
what I am getting at: He ain’t making this way with his 
hand, but this way. In other words to say, you have got it 
in your thoughts to run the fence eastwards and westwards 
through the fifty; and your pop he was pointing north- 
wards and southwards. How about that now?” 

Conrad Kress brought his chair legs down with a pounce 
and his shoulders did now actually shrug. 

“A sick man! He done well to move his hands any 
which way, so near to his doom like what he was. Besides, 
ain’t I the oldest? Ain’t I the right to say what fur half I 
will take? That’s usual, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s usual,” agreed the preacher; and added stoutly, 
“But it ain’t usual for one brother to give to another one a 
swamp and nothing else.” 

“Sixteen acres else,’’ retorted young Kress. ‘‘Sixteen 
good acres out of his twenty-five he has got and that there’s 
enough fur to keep him if he would farm them good. But 
no; he leaves them get all overgrowned and then he works 
till he is near sick to shape them up again. His grasses and 
his weeds they come running into my corn and his hens 
they come overhopping into my garden. And so far forth 
as the swamp goes, ain’t he setting there pop-eyed a half of 
his time? He is just like pop was—a-standin’ and a-gapin’ 
on nothin’ and a-thinkin’ on nothin’. You know yourself 
pop made a laugh fur all the farmers; a-buyin’ the swamp 
in the first place and then not ever gettin’ the gumption to 
red it out.” 

“Leave the dead lay!’”? demanded the other sternly. 
“Your pop had something where was worth more than a 
few bushels exter of corn. That there was his kindness. 
And I make no doubt Emil is like him that way. Yes, it has 
come to me still’’—he tapped the blade upon his sole 
shrewdly—‘‘where it ain’t anything in the world more 
scarce as what kindness is.” 

“Kindness ain’t running no farm,” 
Kress dryly. 


observed young 
“A settin’ onto a swamp tamin’ wild birds 


She Began Jabbing Out Bits of Leaf Mold Rapidly and Continuously. 
Fur Fencing Against You?”’ 


ain’t pulling no weeds. Nor it ain’t building no fence 
either. If pop would have laid the switch at him oftener, 
he wouldn’t have been so spoiled through. And mom 


.would have done it, too; ach, my, she took after me that 


way! But pop was pulling always the stick from her. So 
there it is!’’ He gestured in short disdain toward a lush 
growth of trees and bushes which bordered Rettenmuller’s 
long pasture. ‘‘You can corner into him if you want to 
without no line fence; but me, I am going to have a fence, 
and I am going to make it a good one.” 

“Some which way I got the notion you had come to get 
my advices about that fence,”’ observed Rettenmuller. 

The young man scowled; then himself laughed as he 
caught the sidelong amusement of the old eyes upon him. 

“Well, to be sure,’”’ he said boldly, “‘it’s usual to ask 
preacher would he or wouldn’t he. But fur all’’—he tossed 
his tawny mane—“‘ what was the rest of us give heads fur 
if we was meant always to use the preacher’s head fur this 
and the other?” 

There are a few people who are so impudent by nature 
that their very charm is enhanced by their impudence; or 
it may even be that whatever of charm they have is in- 
herent in their impudence. Old Zerubbabel looked at the 
richly colored youth tilting in easy strength before him; 
and he thought of his own young body half a century before 
when he had been able to lift a heavier timber than any of 
his fellows, and he sighed. His daughter looked at the 
youth; and she thought vaguely that she would open a 
can of peaches for supper, those big late peaches with the 
rich red flaring beneath their golden down, and she smiled. 

“Well’’—Rettenmuller slowly closed his knife as the 
visitor rose—‘‘I ain’t giving in that your pop had it in his 
thoughts that you wouldn’t divide the swamp and the good 
land by the halves. But on the other hands, if Emil 
wouldn’t do right by the land ——” His gaze strayed 
down the length of his pasture and brooded upon the vari- 
ant greens of the swamp, intensified now by the level rays 
of the late afternoon sun. ‘‘Yes, a line fence. I have 
thought a many times that I and Emil should fence be- 
tween us. A farm without a fence is like a coat with a 
ragged sleeve.” 
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Scissors clattered | 
sharply upon the floor. 
The girl had sprung to 
her feet. For the first 
time she spoke: 

““Yes, and what 
would you be doing?, 
You would be cutting, 
off your face for to spite | 
your nose. Every day. 
the cow goes and eats | 
off the swamp grasses 
and it makes for you. 
the good cream and 
butter yet.” 

A pink swirl had. 
curled upward under. 
her fair skin; and the 
loose brown clusters of 
her hair, clinging child- | 
ishly inward to her tem-| 
ples, seemed to catch 
the color and to hold. 
it there, even after the 
momentary blaze in her 
eyes had smoldered, 
down under the aston- | 
ished gaze of her father. | 
She made an indecisive 
movement toward the 
door. 

‘Hold on now!’’. 
commanded Zerubba-. 
bel. “ What is it to you | 
where the cow gets a 
wittles?”’ 

“T am milking it, 
ain’t I?” The faint de- | 
fiance of her earlier 
speech was gone. Her. 
embarrassed eyes. 
darted upward, scur- | 
ried about like a spirit. 
seeking escape and were 
caught by the gray- 
yellow eyes full upon 
her, and held. She drew her breath sharply, pulled as | 
from some tangible thing and fled into the house. 

The young man looked at the door where she had dis 
appeared, then at Zerubbabel; and his expression of 
wonder, admiration and faint amusement remained. 

“She’s near a woman,” he stated. | 

“She has only seventeen. But she combed her hairs to 
the top of her head today,’ countered her father ab- | 
stractedly. ‘‘But what was kreistling her over the cow? | 
She milks it, yes; but she ketches it up too. And if she 
has got to go into the swamp to ketch it, that makes a 
bigger piece ways for her, ain’t?”’ 

Conrad Kress went down the steps. Then he turned; 
and his eyes and the preacher’s eyes were held by a little 
figure which. was starting down the slope of the pasture, 
trailing a forked stick. The long, flushing fingers from the 
west picked up the warmth from the chestnut tumble | 
heaped awkwardly upon her bent head and outlined the 
slim blueness of her figure against the green slope. : 

“This here is how it goes with me,” said the young man | 
suddenly. ‘‘I want to get good-fixed so I can, now, marry © 
when I find a girl where suits me. And you take notice to | 
me too!”’ He threw up his arms in a single powerful 
gesture and the muscles all over his body seemed to rush 
upward with them. “I could tell you now who is going to 
get the prize fur the best wheat at the Grange Institute. 
No, I ain’t aiming to stay singlewise all my life like Emil 
there. He couldn’t ever marry with no wife, fur he can’t 
keep himself even.’ 

“No, the Word ain’t ever giving a man dare to starve is 
wife.” Zerubbabel hitched uneasily. ‘And with her—fur 
long a’ready I made up my mind that the man where gets 
her has got to be a good purwider or he ain’t getting her. 
But what’s ower her anyhow? Since she was born I 
never heard her speak up sharp and quick that way.” 

The young man’s eyes pinched down upon the small blue 
figure and upon the swamp toward which she was straying. 

“It ain’t only the cow she’s after in that swamp.” He 
laughed his short, possessive laugh. ‘Leave me give yor 
an adwice now, even if I ain’t no preacher. Build you that. 
fence.”’” He whipped about and strode toward the gate. 
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Old Zerubbabel was not the only one who was puzzled by 
| the girl’s behavior. She herself was. She paused as she 
reached the outlying bushes of the swamp and drew the 
) pins from her hair. She had a notion that that unaccus- 
' tomed weight upon her head was making her feel confused 

and out of sorts. She shook the crisp brown tresses and 

) hastily rolled them in their wonted fashion at the nape of 

| her neck, then took the narrow, shadowed trail. 

The place was not, in the accustomed use of the term, a 
\ swamp, but an oval depression in the otherwise level coun- 

try. Approximately only four acres were given over to 

tules and marsh grasses; and this portion was, in reality, 
the shallow continuation of a small pond near the center 
of the wooded tract. The slope of the ground upon the 

‘other three sides was imperceptible, owing to the dense 
growth of juniper, cypress, black gum and other trees 
which.are tolerant of water about their roots; yet its pitch 

‘was sufficient to render the ground comfortably dry 

| throughout the greater portion of the year. Why the spot 

had been allowed to remain beautiful and unproductive 
in the midst of that thrifty community was a matter of 
puzzlement and in some quarters of angry concern ; yet the 

explanation was probably simple enough. Only the im- 

practical, such as the older Kress, would buy it in the first 

place, when so much land level and ready for tillage was to 
be had upon all sides. 

Or had the spot by the very inviolability of years ac- 
quired a certain charm which defied the sacrilege of saw 
vand ax blade—a charm akin to that which some very 
‘sheltered people possess, an innocent self-sufficiency which 
protects from shock by its very helplessness? Sometimes 
Ellen Rettenmuller had felt this curious charm, this sense 
of restful assurance when she had stepped within the 
shadowed close—always, indeed, in greater or less degree 
until this day. But today she stood looking at her cow as 
“it ruminated upon the lush grass and herbs which grew in 

| the sunlit fringe without the heavy shadow of the trees, 
and she did not raise her voice in its usual merry hail. 

‘Why should she? And yet, why shouldn’t she? She stood, 

‘depressed and uncertain, and cross at herself for being de- 

‘pressed and uncertain. 

There was a snapping of twigs, a parting of bushes, a 
\panting breath and a young man broke toward her. 

“Why, you didn’t. call!” 

“No, I didn’t call,” she answered dully. Then, roused 

by the blank of his expression—‘‘I only come.” 

He laughed then. ‘‘And I knowed you was here. Oh, 

yes, I did! When you’re around I just come flying like 
omy ” He bit off his speech arid looked at her in a ban- 
tering ecstasy of excitement. ‘“‘Guess oncet! My what?” 

He was not akin 
to the shadows of 
his swamp as he 
stood there before 

‘her, but its sun- 

\light. His facewas 

‘ound, his skin was 

fair, his hair, not 

‘30 ruddy as his 

‘orother’s, lay 

sheen-smooth 

apon his wide fore- 
gead. Only his 
eyes seemed akin 
to the deep-rooted 
solemnity of the 

‘lace; they were 

i deep-lashed and 
unexpectedly gray 

b their depths, 

ike water tree- 

dung. 

“My what?” he 
demanded again, 
md because he al- 
Vays made her 
think of wings 
vhen he danced 
ike that before 
ner, she cried out 
sudden divina- 


mon, ‘' The 
‘lucks!’’ 
“*The wood 


tucks! The wood 
lucks have come 
Yready. Always 
'n May they have 
some, and here it 
tin’t but the hind 


“Hold On Now!’’ Commanded Zerubbabel. 


made hurry to come back to me, ain’t? And the many of 
them! You should see oncet! Come anyhow!” 

She darted ahead of him upon childish impulse. 
leaped after her and teasingly caught at her skirt. 
stopped then and the smile was gone from her face. 

“Always you make like I was a child,” she said. 

He did not swing at once to the seriousness of her mood. 
“And that must be, then, because you are a child, ain’t 
not?” 

“That I am not,” said Ellen Rettenmuller. A band of 
startled wild canaries made flutter in the branches just 
ahead of them. Yellow-gray birds, gray-yellow birds. Her 
eyes upon them, she murmured, ‘‘And some such others 
don’t look at me that way either.” 

The boy’s eyes were like water moving deeply now. 
“Who was looking on you like you was a—woman?’’ he 
demanded. 

The strange depth of his tone shook her eyes to his for 
an instant. She twisted from him and sat down upon a 
mossy knee which an ancient cypress had thrust upward 
through the damp soil for its own mysterious purposes of 
aération. 

“T ain’t saying where anybody in especial was looking on 
me. But I don’t feel fur seeing no flying things today.” 

“T only thought’’—the boy’s hurt gaze studied her— 
“well, for months back I been thinking about the day the 
ducks would be coming. You mind, ain’t you, what hap- 
pened the day they come a year back? You mind—oh, 
Ellen!’” He sank upon the ground and his hand darted to- 
ward hers, but he withdrew it as she kept her eyes averted 
from him. “You ain’t forgetting, was you, how the ducks 
come in their pairs, mated a’ready, and how you said 
Why, you wasn’t forgetting to remember that, was you, 
Ellie? Give me your ain’t on it. Or wasn’t you, mebbe, 
anything so well? You look so all ower funny.” 

“No, I ain’t forgetting.’ Her hands tightened upon the 
forked stick and she began jabbing out bits of leaf mold 
rapidly and continuously. ‘‘Did you know your brother 
was fur fencing against you?”’ 

“Och, so that wasit!”’ hecriedrelievedly. ‘‘Youthought 
it was kreistling me that he would put a fence among us. 
But no; I have glad fur it.” 

“You have glad that he takes for himself the good land 
all? You set still and say him nothing then?”’ 

“But he leaves me the swamp. And think oncet what 
that means to me—to have all this here in peace. He can’t 
be setting his hurting traps here no more. And here day 
behind yesterday if he didn’t go to work and dump into the 
pond that half barrel of oil where got the smut in. Onto 
the leaves of the pond lilies he put the black filth of it. Yes, 


He 
She 
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“What is it to You Where the Cow Gets its Wittles?"* 


I should guess it goes good fur me that he makes yet that 
fence.”’ 

“And how do you guess it goes with me?” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘Do you guess it goes good with me that you 
leave him take all the good land off you? But no! You 
get me to pass you my promise and then you set down and 
expect fur the ravens to take and feed us, like Elijah or 
whoever; or your wild ducks maybe. What fur kind of 
husband would that make fur me to marry into, Iask you?” 

She sprang up and flung the stick from her. The boy got 
slowly to his feet as though the whole of him were numb. 
His face had gone the color of the white lichens upon the 
tree behind him. 

“Tt don’t seem like it’s you where’s speaking,” he said. 

“Well, it was!’”” But upon the last sharp word her lips 
began to tremble. The tears of the woman bubbled oddly 
upon the round cheeks of the child, burning hot with 
young blood. She turned suddenly and left him. He did 
not follow. 

Sobbing and hating her sobs, she drove the cow into the 
sunlight of the pasture. But she could not bear it; its rays 
struck her through and through. She had a sudden vision 
of herself standing naked and loathsome and exposed to all 
the revengeful darts of an outraged heaven. 

Strong, shadowy arms reached out and pulled her back 
among the trees, pulled her down to the ground, embraced 
her, bade her spend her tears. She looked up after a time 
and she was as she had always been before in that kind and 
secret place—full of eager longing and full of—oh, but full 
of tender love. She struck her lips as though they had been 
some alien thing which had offended her and went swiftly 
toward the little lake. 

It was at its farther end where the pond lilies grew that 
she had hoped to find him, and it was there she saw him. 
He was sitting upon the ground at the edge of the water 
and he had a fluttering thing between his knees which he 
seemed to be wiping at with his bandanna. But it was his 
face at which she looked as she hung back; it seemed so 
strange. As the green-shadowed water struck upward upon 
its averted profile, it looked round no longer, but thin and 
green-white, as though he were, in reality, the shade- -grown 
spirit of the place. 

“T won’t make like. that no more,” she faltered. He 
looked up, not swiftly but slowly, as though he had heard 
an imagining rather than a voice, and when he saw her he 
said nothing. The bird went fluttering from beneath his 
stilled hands and she sat down beside him. “I won’t be 
making like that again,” she pleaded once more. 

Her words began to tumble after one another. Some- 
thing black had bubbled up in her, she said, and had tumbled 
out of her lips. She 
struck them again 
and wiped them 
hard as though the 
soilure were still 
upon them. She 
didn’t know what 
it was, but some- 
thing had hap- 
pened to her. She 
had been sitting 
upon the porch 
with her knitting 
and then all of a 
sudden she had 
felt cross at her- 
self, and when she 
had seen him she 
had felt cross at 
him. ‘‘And some- 
way,’ she con- 
cluded pitifully, 
“T just don’t feel 
young nomore. [I 
feel like I had 
come into my 
age.” 

“But you had 
right,’’ the boy 
said gently, though 
his eyes still bore 
their pain. “I give 
you right to have 
cross with me. I 
could see it, set- 
ting here. You are 
so young—och, 
my, the young you 
are!—and here if 
I ain’t got you to 
pass your promise 


(Continued on 
Page 106) 
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ISLA 


The Only Wet Moat in America—!I20 Miles 
From the Florida Coast 


HERE she is, boys!” cried Skip- 

per Arthur Swain, of the C. G. 293. 

Looking far ahead into the most 
spectacular of tropical sunsets, I beheld 
the first faint loomings of a place I had 
since boyhood longed to see—Fort Jef- 
ferson, Dry Tortugas. 

Up from a sea of molten turquoise, 
emerald and gold, dim islands were 
arising, one of them topped by a vague, 
mysterious something, a gigantic citadel 
planted squarely in the Gulf of Mexico. 
That so amazing a marvel could exist 
there, 65 miles from Key West and 120 
from Cape Sable, the nearest mainland, 
seemed contrary to reason. At first 
glimpse of it the sense of legendary 
wonders which I had long dreamed as 
enveloping the Tortugas took visible 
form. It thrilled me with a delightful 
sense of unreality, as if this were some 
Maxfield Parrish dream city in the far- 
thest Seas of Nowhere. 

Swiftly the seventy-five-foot speed By G 
boat cut westward, right into the sun’s 
eye, flinging warm spray over the drift- 
ing gulfweed, racing a school of joyous porpoises, 
sending the flying fish askitter. We—my wife and I— 
gazed with entrancement at the singular apparition of 
Fort Jefferson, now bulking larger. For hours our speed- 
ster had been spurning through magic waters, past low- 
lying Marquesas Key and tragic Halfmoon Shoal, where 
the 1919 hurricane had snuffed out 500 lives. The skip- 
per had been overhauling suspected rum runners, keeping a 
sharp lookout for Cuban dope smugglers and other male- 
factors. His orders were, broadly speaking, to visit Fort 
Jefferson, see who might be there, find out what they were 
doing and make them stop it. 


The Citadel in the Sea 


Fee splendid Southern hospitality of Capt: John G. 
Berry, commander of the Gulf Division of the Coast 
Guard Service, had made us guests of C. G. 293 and her 
snappy crew of seven men. Rare opportunity! And now as 
a climax the fort itself was rapidly resolving itself from a 
dark blot on the horizon into a mighty prison fortress, 
forbidding, gray and grim, sheer-rising from the Gulf. 
The fairy floating castle was becoming ominous in that 
effulgent splendor gloriously splashed with scarlet and 
purple, with gemlike vermilion, with dazzling gold that 
painted sea and sky. Over its deserted lighthouse and 
frowning bastions, among the tangled wreckage of cyclone- 
devastated steelwork and through blankly staring eyes 
of gun embrasures, the sun shot glares of dying crimson. 
Dramatic approach to this most tragic and mysterious of 
isles! 

Everybody, in a way, has heard of the Dry Tortugas. 
But to refresh our memories of the islands, site of the 
world’s strangest prison, let us pause a moment to note 
that they lie at the extreme western end of the Great Florida 
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PHOTO. BY U. S, LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, KEY WEST 
Sallyport Light, and One Bastion of Fort Jefferson. 


Port are in the Cell Once Occupied by Doctor Mudd 


Reef. Ten keys comprise the group, the most important 
being East Key, Middle, Sand, Long, Bird, Garden and 
Loggerhead—so named from the immense loggerhead 
turtles that lay their eggs there. The archipelago extends 
perhaps ten miles from east to west. Population there is 
none, except on Loggerhead, where dwells a lighthouse 
crew; and, in the bird-breeding season, one keeper on 
Bird Key. 

Thus practically deserted now, lies a group of islands 
where once jolly wreckers and buccaneers held high revels; 
a group where thousands of men and no few women once 
lived, and where some of the most tragic incidents of our 
history—incidents of tempest, imprisonment, strategy, 
pestilence—once ran their dramatic course. 

I was anxious to land at once on Garden Key, where 
stands the strange citadel in the sea, but our course led 
first to Loggerhead. As we swept past the fort, it stood 
revealed as a titanic stronghold indeed. No wonder, for 
Jefferson is the third largest under our flag; the only larger 
being Fortress Monroe, Virginia, and Fort Adams, in 
Rhode Island. ‘Under our flag”’ is only a figure of speech 
as applied to Fort Jefferson. For many a year no Stars and 
Stripes has flown there. Not even a flagstaff now remains 
upon its battlements. 

So this was Uncle Sam’s vast sea prison! What infinite 
desolation! The heart sank at the idea of life imprison- 
ment there. As the sun glared through those vacant and 
broken embrasures, one thought of the demon ship with 
skeleton ribs in The Ancient Mariner. Viewed from the sea, 
those stupendous surf-battered walls and gigantic bastions 
loom up with the eternal majesty of the Pyramids. 

“How the devil men ever brought all that brick and 
stone and iron out here into open ocean,’’ I commented, 
“‘and how they ever built that, and mounted it with guns, 
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gets me! 
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PHOTO. BY U. 8, LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENT, KEY West 
Fort Jefferson Rises Sheer Out of the Sea, 
a Miracle in Masonry 


“Sure, it gets everybody,” assented 
Skipper Swain. ‘‘It’s by all odds the big- 
gest masonry fort anywhere in America. 
As an engineering feat, it’s got every- 
thing stopped that ever I saw, and I’ve 
seen some!”’ | 

But now we had sped past the fort, 
and Loggerhead was opening out, nearly 
three miles ahead. A long low key it was, 
with palm groves etched upon the sun- | 
set and with a black-and-white light- 
house tower dominating all. Behind the | 
coconut palms slim masts of fishing | 
schooners pricked up against the furnace | 
glare—a scene for painters! 


Pirates! Treasure! Cyclones! 


— sa 


NGINE telegraph chattered, C. G. 
293 slowed, and Bos’n’s Mate Bow- 
ery hove the blue pigeon. Rousing a 
barracuda or two, stirring the iridescent 
and fairy craft of Portuguese men-o’-= 
war, we nosed in toward a gleaming sand 
spit. So clear was the water that we 
seemed magically adrift over enchanted 
gardens where purple sea fans waved, where rainbow fishes 
darted among coral prongs. Broad planes of lapis sl 
and emerald made the Gulf waters paradisiacal. 
““No bottom at five!”’ rang Bowery’s cry. “A quarter | 
less five!’’ Our slim-waisted wasp of a craft began to roll 
heavily. ‘“‘On the mark seven!”’ 
“Get your anchor ready!” the skipper commands | 
Our engines thrashed astern. “‘Drop her!” ie 
Idly our speedster—really a tiny warship with a machine 
gun and a one-pounder to give her teeth—tugged at her | 
hook. The dinghy flumped down. Into it, strangers ina | 
land exceeding strange, we descended. Thereafter we were | 
pulled ashore over enchanted surfs, with sunset now | 
smoldering in lovely umber and burnt orange behind the | 
key, and the thinnest little feather of a new moon peeping 
over the coconut palms. All was as alluringly exotic as if | 
we’d been in the Paumotus, or wherever tropic isles are 
most fairylike. | 
At the high landing stage hoapitable keepers met = I 
They had had, of course, no news of our coming. Logger- 
head Light—370,000 candle power and the farthest at sea | 
of any lighthouse I’ve ever heard about—has neither 
nor wireless. For the most part its isolation is complete. | 
Yet the men love it; and as for the island’s cat, she hasn't | 
been ashore in fourteen years! up} 
Acquaintance quickly made, they offered us their best, 
which was wonderfully good. While C. G. 293 departed 0 
business of her own, they made us welcome. And af 
supper, on the broad upper gallery of one of the substantial | 
brick dwellings, they spun various bits of Dry Tortugan 
lore. 
“Pirates? Buried treasure? Cyclones?” remar 
Keeper Hall as the vast beam of the light swung its sl 
solemn pencil against the stars and warm surfs crea 
along the coral beaches. “You bet! ’Specially cyclones. 
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e have he-ones here, mister, with hair 
on their chists. The big one of Sep- 
vember, 1919—that was a cooler. It 
‘inished the Nalbanera, out here. Big 
Spanish liner, with 500 aboard. Radio 
‘vicked her up just outside Havana, but 
the couldn’t get in. Seas too high. 
ext thing we knew she was blowed on 
/Talfmoon Shoal, near Rebecca. Every 
saan, woman an’ child was drownded. 
‘ary a one saved.” 

“Blowed 135 mile an hour,’ put in 
Albury, ‘‘an’ the barometer was down 
0 27.51. Seas breakin’ right over this 
sere island. Wrecked some of our 
ildin’s. The light stood, though.”’ 

“Yes,” Johnson added, “but she 
ibrated over four or five foot.”’ 

“Inches, you mean,” Hall suggested. 
| “No, foot! An’ when a solid brick 
»ower, 150 foot high, bends over five 
oot at the top, that’s blowin’ some!” 
_ “He’d oughta know,” remarked 
Ibury. “He was up there in the heft 
f it, rain an’ all. It rained oceans. 
susted in fourteen heavy plate glasses. The lens spun 
ound so dag-goned fast it run all the quicksilver out 0’ the 
-earin’s an’ nigh wrecked the light. But Johnson, here, 
logged it with ropes at the risk of his life an’ saved it. An’ 
‘ne time, in a cyclone, the windin’-up crank spun an’ hit a 
veeper’s leg an’ busted it. It ain’t all pie out here!” 
‘Most all our coconuts blowed down in ’19,” said 
-ohnson. “There was hundreds o’ dead birds round the 
-ght—killed by bein’ blowed aginst the tower. Thrushes, 
»anana birds, noddies, gulls—all kinds.’ 

““What’s more, the key was all littered up with scales,” 
\qusingly remarked Albury. “Fish scales, sir, blowed clean 
ff the fishes in the ocean an’ scattered everywhere!”’ 


Pirate Tales and Buried Treasure 


SX7E SLEPT that night in a vast, high and almost 
y empty room, its floors scrubbed white as a yacht’s deck, 
ynd with shelves laden with wondrous corals and queen 
yonchs; slept, lulled by murmuring surfs and by palm 
onds that in the trade wind whispered secrets. 
_ Morning found the reddest of suns rising through fur- 
ace clouds behind Fort Jefferson’s empty-eyed battle- 
jients, afar. We wandered that day 
‘long coral beaches of enchantment 
vhere pelicans heavily flapped away; 
yrank fresh coconut milk; ate papaws, 
iveet and buttery; lazed most satisfy- 
vagly in this dolce-far-niente enchanted 
le where it is always afternoon. 
: One of the keepers showed us the 
iuildings of the Carnegie Marine Bio- 
ogical Laboratory, bowered amid 
alms and hibiscus and. Australian 
ie 
“The professors comes here about 
‘iree months a year,’’ he explained. 
-'They jig with crabs an’ snails an’ fish. 
hey try to breed our island snails with 
‘ae Bahama specie. Once they got one 
ve cross-bred baby snail; an’, my dear 
‘ian, wasn’t they tickled, though? 
hey go down in divin’ suits on the 


The Hot-Shot Oven, Where the Defenders of the Fortress Prepared Warm Receptions for Any Foe 


reef to see what’s down there—as if who cared! They paints 
diffrent kinds o’ sardines, too, an’ feeds ’em to the fishes 
to see which kind they like best. They say snappers is the 
most educated kind o’ fish thereis. Butif that ain’t wastin’ 
money, to find out about fishes’ education, what is? I’d 
like to know! 

“Sure there’s been pirates here—lots of ’em!’’ And he 
showed us Loggerhead’s greatest mystery, a very ancient 
wall built of a stone different from any on the island. ‘‘This 
here wall used to run right acrost the key. In this day an’ 
time, nobody properly knows who built it, but the old folks 
at Key West say it’s part of a pirate fort. They say now 
an’ then a skeleton used to be found here. I know for a 
fact, long guns has been discovered on the keys. There was 
French, English an’ Dutch pirates, an’ the last of ’em was 
chased away by the West Indies squadron. Plenty of 
Spanish coin’s been dug up here. Cap’n Benner, that used 
to keep the light here, he got more ’n $1000 in silver over 
to East Key. There’s lots more found money too. 

“Them as knows, claims there’s $80,000,000 in gold 
buried right on this here key. They say there’s a lot hid 
over at Fort Jefferson too. I know when they was buildin’ 
the fort they found a big old English cannon. It had the 
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British coat of arms on it, an’ the date 
1700. Reckon it was one the pirates 
had, an’ throwed over to keep the 
enemy from capturin’ it. Anyhow, 
’*twas spiked. If you write stories, you 
might make one ’bout that. 

“On Bird Key we could use to see 
old brickwork foundations, like a fort, 
at low water. Some folks dug there, 
but they never found no money. I’d 
like to find some pirate gold, mister. I 
would so!’”? Who wouldn’t? 

I undertook no digging, but only 
mused on the stirring days when pic- 
aroons sailed these emerald and sap- 
phire seas; when lofty Spanish galleons 
met their doom near the Dry Tortugas; 
when beruffled dons gallantly walked 
the plank; and when the Jolly Roger 
flew to these entrancing breezes. I have 
always felt a profound interest in pi- 
rates, ever since having learned that a 
certain Captain England was one of the 
hardest of the lot. How entertaining to 
claim a bona-fide pirate on one’s family 
tree, even if he only happened to hang there! Perhaps the 
shades of Sir Henry Morgan, Bartholomew Sharp, Sawkins 
and Dampier; of Ringrose, L’Ollonois and Brasiliero—still 
nightly haunt these very sands of Dry Tortugas. Let him 
who can disprove it. 


Paying a Visit to Jekyllan’ Hyde 


NOTHER morning found C. G. 298 back again, ready to 
carry us to the huge sea fortress. Farewells soon over, 
we embarked with gifts of wondrous shells and corals. Pres- 
ently we were speeding toward the larger goal of our sea 
trek—the most amazing structure, in some ways, ever 
anywhere built. For a stupendously massive hexagonal 
fortress covering sixteen acres; a fortress with walls fifty 
feet high, designed to mount 500 guns in three tiers; a 
fortress begun in 1846 and not yet finished—nor ever to 
be—the scene of stirring historic stresses, the place of in- 
calculable toil, suffering and death—does this not merit to 
be called amazing? 

Fortward-bound, our jolly fellowship of crew diverted us 
and one another with ghost stories of the abandoned 
stronghold. They, it seemed, had anchored there the pre- 
vious night, and some of them had 
landed in the moonlight for the sheer 
happiness of getting thoroughly scared. 
The vast numbers who have died there 
of pestilence, and the innumerable 
other tragedies linked with this mys- 
terious island, have given it an eerie 
reputation. 

“It’s a spooky place at night, you 
bet,’’ declared Seaman Ring. ‘‘You 
can imagine all kinds 0’ ghosts crawlin’ 
round there.”’ 

“Old Jekyllan’ Hyde cert’nly does 
lurk there, boys,’’ Bowery affirmed. 
“‘T heard him hootin’ at me last night, 
sure as guns!”’ 

“Must have been the ghost of the 
major they kept there a prisoner so 
long,’’ suggested Seaman Walker. 


(Continued on Page 53) 


In These Abandoned Casemates Hundreds Died With Yellow Jack 
Above—Arch of an Unfinished Magazine at Fort Jefferson, Now Destined Never to be Completed 


The Jungle is Reclaiming the Once Immaculate Parace Ground 
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Free-for-All Primaries 


FFECTUAL means must speedily be devised to put 
K an end to the expenditure of vast sums, running into 
the millions, for the purpose of swinging primary elections. 
Even when the corrupt use of money in primary campaigns 
cannot be proved, the system is wrong. It has grown out 
of bounds in opposition to the whole spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions. It is destructive of democracy. The 
nation reads with amazement of the millions employed 
during the Pennsylvania primaries. 

The plea that no law was violated is not a valid defense. 
The paramount fact is that the people of the United States 
simply will not tolerate the expenditure of vast sums by 
the backers of candidates for high public office. Purity of 
elections is perhaps the most indispensable feature of rep- 
resentative government, for without it the will of the voters 
is thwarted, their confidence is forfeited and their obliga- 
tions to government are impaired. 

Possibly there may be no cure for the existing state of 
things except the abolition of the direct-primary system, 
but in the light of recent happenings, methods of strength- 
ening the law readily suggest themselves. 

Men experienced in practical politics foretold how the 
present system would work out. The weaknesses in the 
system which they foresaw have materialized. A new crop 
of abuses has grown up in place of the old one. Pro- 
spective candidates for nominations have been made to see, 
only too plainly, that unless they have organization support 
or the heaviest kind of financial backing, they will too 
often have only a Chinaman’s chance to win an important 
nomination. 

The old convention system of selecting candidates was 
bad enough. Every sort of swapping, trading, logrolling 
and every brand of trickery known to politics was em- 
ployed. At some stage of the proceedings there were likely 
to be sudden shifts of position, the carrying out of secret 
understandings and all sorts of dirty work at the cross- 
roads. And yet, with all these defects and with the occa- 
sionally brazen choice of candidates, it was usually possible 
to fix responsibility upon a single boss or upon a single 
small and powerful group. Everyone knew, with at least 
reasonable accuracy, who was responsible for the more 
important nominations; and this knowledge frequently 
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dictated the choice of good candidates. Candidacy under 
the old method was predicated upon a certain standing in 
organization circles. It was not a free-for-all contest and 
no one pretended it was. The new method as it is working 
out in practice is free for all—especially demagogues and 
those who have the price or who can get the price for a 
million-dollar primary. 


Free Speech 


LTHOUGH bristling with practical difficulties, the 

question of free speech is one concerning which 

the citizen must have well-defined opinions. Books by the 

hundred and platform utterances by the thousand cover 

the subject theoretically. The rub comes in its everyday 
application. 

History as well as common sense teaches the simple 
lesson that severe repression often proves its own undoing. 
Impeach as we may the motives or character of the adven- 
turous spirits responsible for the French and Russian 
revolutions, yet there is more than a suspicion that their 
bloody and tyrannous strangle holds came about partly 
because of the previous régimes of suppression as well as 
corruption. One extreme leads to another; if the pendulum 
swings too far one way, it does not come to rest until it has 
gone to great lengths in the opposite direction. 

Blest is the country in which the natural steam of youth 
is allowed to escape through a million harmless and un- 
noticed vents, rather than pent up for the inevitable explo- 
sion. There is no sadder spectacle than the middle-aged 
college alumnus who suddenly becomes shocked because a 
small group of sophomores or juniors in his dear old alma 
mater have decided to form a club of purple souls, or 
socialists, or something of the sort. 

Hard pressed, indeed, is the experienced dean or presi- 
dent caught between the half-divine, half-calflike enthu- 
siasm and effervescence of the undergraduate and the 
hardened arteries and even harder headedness of an 
unsympathetic but outspoken alumnus whose memory of 
his own undergraduate intellectual ferment has been 
erased as noiselessly and painlessly as night blots out day. 

For it is just as natural for a sophomore to join a socialist 
club as it is for him to knock out flies in the backyard 
behind the fraternity house in the hour after luncheon 
when he ought to be studying. It is just as normal for him 
to go through a period of unbelief as it is for him to change 
the style of his cravat. It is part of his mental growing 
pains. Except with an abnormal minority, belief follows 
unbelief, and sanity presses hard upon phantasies. There 
must be doubt in the young before there can be conviction. 

Stevenson said that it is as right for a young man to be 
imprudent and exaggerated as it is for an old man to turn 
gray. Don’t worry about your daughter becoming un- 
settled, said the president of a women’s college in a recent 
speech; the danger is that when she leaves college she will 
become all too settled, losing her enthusiastic thought and 
desire to make the world better. 

The ferment in the young is nothing but the regular 
movement of history. Each generation must have its out- 
bursts against the old fogies. This is nothing new; it has 
always been and always will be. Those of high-school and 
college age and a little older invariably find fault with the 
beliefs and theories of their elders, to become in their turn 
men and women of settled conviction. It is part of prog- 
ress, almost a biological necessity in the march of the 
generations. 

Unfortunately the normal and wholesome discontent of 
youth often becomes confused in the public mind with the 
antics and vaporings of a neurotic minority in the body 
politic. The practical difficulty is to draw the line between 
the natural imprudence and exaggeration of youth and 
the trouble-making proclivities of merely meddlesome or 
actually destructive elements. With the increase of edu- 
cation we must expect an enlarged variety of smartness on 
the part of individuals or organizations, the emphasis of 
whose activities indicates mental derangement, despite a 
cloak of intellectual respectability. 

Out of an utterly complacent satisfaction with existing 
conditions harm is likely to come. But harm also comes 
from stirring up the pot merely for the sake of seeing it 
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boil. Wehave plenty of individuals and organizations 
whose job seems to be to magnify petty incidents, meaning- 
less in themselves, into national issues. If a professor has a 
personal quarrel with the president of an educational insti- 
tution, there are organizations ready at instant notice to 
send their representatives to the spot to make out a case 
for the suppression of academic freedom. 

We are plagued with organizations and individuals whose 
business it plainly is to carry chips on both shoulders. It is 
not so much their doctrines as their manners which are 
offensive. They advertise themselves as red as possible, 
and then demand the right to speak to school children. A 
frightened superintendent or principal, uncertain where 
his duty lies, refuses permission, and then the fat is in 
the fire, which is exactly where the trouble maker wants 
it to be. 

Finding and inventing fractures in the right of free 


speech has become a well-established industry, carried on 


by highly organized trouble-making bodies. Many of them 
are not so revolutionary in their beliefs as they want people 


to think. Their members tear around the country seeking | 
by every known device to make a martyr out of someone | 


who has merely made a fool of himself. 

People who favor unbounded freedom of speech and 
those who are thinking chiefly of the danger of destructive 
propaganda, both overlook the fact that these matters are 
pretty well governed by definite law. Usually it is better 
to let the pink say his speech without protest, and then 


hold him responsible for what he says under the law as it | 


exists. 

We know it is criminal to advocate the destruction of 
existing government by force, and if a person so advocates 
he should not play the cry baby by asking the same govern- 
ment to protect him. The laws also forbid indecent and 
obscene utterances. If enforced, they would usually pre- 
vent any great harm being done by excesses of either the 
spoken or the printed word. ; 


There is no denying the existence in plentiful numbers | 
of the gadfly type of self-appointed meddlesome busy- 
bodies, always seeking a chance to intrude themselves into | 


local and unimportant misunderstandings with a view to 
making large issues out of small incidents. But an attitude 
of wise tolerance must not be destroyed by petty annoy- 
ances. Ridicule and indifference are better weapons 
against much of the misdirected zeal from which the coun- 
try suffers than the heavier weapon of force. 

An important religious body in recent convention as- 
sembled, denounced bathing revues and beauty contests as 
“bad, all bad.’”’ Would it not have been wiser to have 
referred to such exhibits as cheap and vulgar, and saved the 
stronger adjective for a more dire occasion? 

In the same way it does not pay to use the heaviest artil- 
lery against the warped activities of that exceedingly small 
minority of the population which gets a thrill from being 
considered red in its leanings. The law presents a suffi- 
ciently powerful weapon to bring the really destructive 
members of this group up with a round turn. As for the 
larger number who play with fire as a means of expressing 
their egos, a calm and unruffled permission to shout their 
heads off is the deadliest of insults. Many of those who 
make a business of hunting for suppressions of free speech 
would be mortally hurt if their activities went unopposed. 
They thrive on hostility and threats to silence them. 

To permit persons who hold extreme views on economic, 
social and religious subjects to inflict their soap-box discon- 
tent upon school children seems of doubtful wisdom, for the 


very simple reason that children do not know what it is all | 
about. But for university students or adults in the outside 


world to be deprived of attending lectures or speeches 
devoted to intellectual excesses through the refusal to give 
a speaker permission to use a hall, only endows with ficti- 


tious importance what are in all probability pointless, 


senseless and half-baked views. If sufficiently ventilated, 
error has a wonderful way of correcting itself. ¥ 

After all, a sound citizenship must be exposed now and 
then to more or less silly extravagance of ideas. For the 
most part people recognize buncombe when they hear or 
read it. It evaporates when it strikes the air, and the cit- 
izen, half amused and half indifferent, pauses for only 2 
fraction of a minute, and goes about his own affairs. 


a 
‘ 


7 ALKING has been my 
, specialty since one day 
:' back in 1857, when I 


"pursued a teamster from the old 

) Herald office in New York far 

| “out the Bloomingdale road to 

recover a. box of hot-house flowers for Mrs. 

_ James Gordon Bennett. The flowers were to 
have been left at the Herald to be picked up 

| “by a courier en route to Washington, for de- 
livery to the wife of the Postmaster-General, 
but the teamster forgot to leave them. I was 
then a boy of all work in the editorial offices, 
and when I learned what had happened I 
_yolunteered to overtake the wagon. 

On the way back I hopped aboard a horse 
‘ear only to find I didn’t have a nickel to pay 
my fare. I explained the situation to the 
‘conductor, and he kindly allowed me to ride 
free, sending his compliments to the famous 
editor. 

_ When I delivered his message through 
Frederick Hudson, who was then managing 
editor, my salary of three dollars a week was 
doubled! But the really important thing to 
me was that I was ordered to write my first 
piece for the paper, telling the story of the 
chase and how the conductor’s kindness had 
made possible the dispatch of the flowers in 
good condition. 

It was regarded as quite an exploit, that 
little jaunt of eight or ten miles. I was nine- 
teen at the time, and during the effort I 
‘thought nothing of it. 

1 It is more than likely that I might never 
have walked that far again if it had not been 

'for the publicity, which made me aware of 

' the fact that I had far more natural endur- 

_ ance afoot than the average man or youth. I 

| began to cast about for opportunities to dis- 

| play my prowess as a long-distance pedes- 

( trian, and in 1861, after various amateur 

| tests, I walked from Boston to Washington to 

| attend the inauguration of Abraham Lin- 

‘ coln—and missed it by half a day! But the 

! fact that I had covered 443 miles in 208 hours 

| brought me more publicity, and encouraged 

| me to keep the idea in mind during six years 
| as a newspaper reporter, concert manager, 
|, book salesman and other odd jobs until my 

' first professional hike—1326 miles from Portland, Maine, 

| to Chicago, in one hour and twenty minutes less than 

1 the twenty-five walking days I had fixed for the journey. 


i The Footpath to Health 


INCE then I’ve walked, I dare say, farther than any man 
alive. How far my wanderings have taken me I do not 
ow. It was reckoned hard on 100,000 miles back in 
910, when I crossed the continent afoot from Santa 
onica, California, to New York, a distance of 3500 miles, 
seventy-six days, twenty-three hours and ten min- 
utes—in my seventy-second year. At that time I was be- 
ginning to think of retirement, but three years later I 
alked from New York to Minneapolis—1546 miles—in less 
than sixty days, and in my eighty-fourth year I made an- 
ther comehack with a 500-mile trip from Buffalo to New 
ork. And those figures are only for my professional 
ppearances over measured routes. If I have walked 
00,000 miles on my business I’ve done at least half that 
uch more for fun! 
And it was fun, nearly every mile of it. I wouldn’t want 
repeat a certain four miles on my hands and knees along 
railroad track in the Rockies on my first trip to the 
ast, when I was seventy-one and too frail to stand 
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against the raging winds. That was the slowest journey 
of my career—four miles in twenty-four hours—and the 
hardest. But it was also a valuable lesson in what walking 
will do for a man’s health. A year after I had passed the 
Biblical limit of three score years and ten I was able to 
keep under way in the hardest kind of going, facing thirty 
days of the worst storm I have ever experienced, up to my 
knees in slush and mud at times, soaked to the skin day 
after day, yet it had so little effect on me that I couldn’t 
even work up a sneeze! 

If I told you that any other man could do the same thing 
I might be accused of belittling my special knack of pedes- 
trianism. The medical experts have told me again and 
again that the Lord intended me to bea walker. But I will 
say that most of the men I have met between the ages of 
forty and seventy could make themselves feel years younger 
by taking to the open road and—barring hearts that are 
too far gone to be salvaged—could be assured of longer and 
happier lives. More than that, all of them would be as- 
tonished at the vigor that comes of long, regular, easy- 
gaited walking, and the positive eagerness it will develop 
for more distance. And as for the younger men, sometimes 
in watching the mad pace of modern life I wonder if they 
are not more in need of hikes than their grandfathers. 
Walking would teach them the quality that youngsters 


find so hard to learn—patience. 
It would give them proof that 
the race is not to the swift. 

I was eighty-seven years old 
last March 15, having been born 
in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1839, and perhaps I’ve lived long enough and 
walked far enough to be of some help to all 
seekers after health. In walking, as in 
everything else, there’s a right way and a 
wrong way, but the secret of how to get the 
most out of your feet is not a mystery. 
We all inherit it the moment we get up off all 
fours and discover we can walk erect. The 
years will bring strength, endurance, and 
maybe a measure of grace, but they cannot 
add anything save common sense to that first 
lesson. 


Natural Way the Right Way 


HAT I am trying to emphasize is that 

the right way to walk—for health and 
pleasure—is the natural way. Some self- 
styled experts who couldn’t do fifty miles a day 
will tell you we must turn in our toes, like the 
Indian, in order to acquire a natural gait. 
Others will attempt to fix the length of the 
stride. But my experience has been that 
every man is his own doctor when it comes to 
walking. I’ve met Indians who turned their 
toes out, and I havea theory that the use of 
moccasins from earliest childhood has a lot 
to do with toeing in. 

Get a pair of comfortable shoes, neither 
too tight nor too loose. Have the heels as low 
as possible with comfort, remembering that 
shoes without heels would paralyze one who 
had never been accustomed to them after a 
few miles. Then let your feet find their nat- 
ural position, whether they toe in or out. Let 
the stride be easy and don’t try to lengthen 
it. After you’ve walked enough you’ll find it 
stretching out automatically as the exhilara- 
tion of Nature’s medicine gets into your 
blood. 

The great thing about walking, after all, is 
that it is Nature’s remedy. It isn’t exercise 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. If you 
do it regularly and easily it is more like a per- 
fect massage. It will ease and relax the muscles. But 
unlike massage it will also strengthen them. And unlike 
most exercises it will give them endurance rather than 
mere brute strength. It will not cause them to bunch and 
harden. Muscles that have been overdeveloped at some 
time or another are the dwellings of rheumatism, and if 
you walk wisely and regularly you’ll miss the aches and 
pains of that affliction. The only thing you will need to 
remember is not to overdo it. 

Now I’m going to tell you something that may sound 
like a paradox. Most men who take up walking, especially 
the older men who do it at the advice of their doctors, fail 
to get any benefit out of it because they don’t walk far 
enough. They overdo it by walking too fast, and they 
underdo it by making the walks too short. A mile a day is 
not enough to get up a brisk circulation, inmy opinion. The 
frame of mind of the average man walking under orders 
doesn’t get time to change in that distance. He starts out 
grimly, doggedly, wearing too many clothes, and his walk 
is work. Before he has gone 200 yards he is in a heavy 
perspiration and short of breath. Perhaps he takes off the 
sweater or outer coat he is wearing, at the same time 
slowing up. He has started with a determined stride, 
generally too long, banging his heels down somewhat after 
(Continued on Page 86) 


Mournful Numbers 


FVYHERE in the attic 
the dust encumbers 
Days that are gone, 


I found a paper with tele- 
phone numbers 
Scribbled thereon. 


Again I feel the tremendous 
wallop 
It gave to me 
When I had a valid excuse 
to call up 
1503. 


Again I feel the excuses 
springing, 
Just as of yore, 
When I could no longer 
escape from ringing 
9944. 


Again I feel my old heart 
prickle, 
As in my youth, 
When I left the house to de- 
posit a nickel 
In a soundproof booth. 


And I hear the operators 


DRAWN BY EDGAR E, DE GRAFF 


litter, Mrs. Van Gelt, Whose Gems Have Been Greatly Admired by the Underworld, Taking Her Motor Constitutional 


As I would coo 
Passionately to the dark transmitter, 
“93421 


My heart awakes, as if roused from slumber 
By a telephone bell. 

Quick! I will call again the number 
Once loved so well! 


I breathe the syllables recollected— 
“2342!” 
But Central answers, ‘‘ Disconnected!’’ 
How true! How true! —Morris Bishop. 


Quaint Old Mid-Victorian Customs 


(Still Followed in Some Places, They Tell Me) 


ALKING. 

Reading. 
Being courteous. 
Spending Sunday at home. 
Really lifting your hat to a girl. 
Taking the marriage ceremony seriously. 
Listening to the opinions of old folks. 
Acknowledging that you like poetry that rimes. 
Riding in a street car for pleasure. 


ioe SA 
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Crazy to be a Movie Star—Our Dora Leaves Podunk, and Uncle Ezra Says: ‘‘Yer Dern 
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Preferring wine to hooch. 
Having children. 
Making your children behave. 


Modernizing the Masters 


HE Tin Pan Alley vandal takes a melody by Handel 


And he gives it just a slightly different twist; 


Then to his tuneful sherbet adds a major strain by Her- 


bert, 
Or a minor from a rhapsody by Liszt. 
The gist of his creation lies in clever imitation 
Of the stirring notes the opera singer croons. 


The syncopated beaux arts will not yield a modern Mozart 


When it’s such a cinch to jazz the ancient tunes. 


The raucous hurdy-gurdy plays a cuckoo song by Verdi 
Or a sentimental ballad by Bizet. 


From Reginald De Koven, Wagner, Weber and Beethoven 


Come the rhythms that our dancing feet obey. 


The gay refrains that Haydn took a just creative pride in 


As a mammy song our fancies now intrigue ; 


The mournful blues that dope us may be borrowed from an 


opus 


Tootin’, Them Picture Folks Will See Her Sign on the Dotted Line”’ 


—F. F. Harbour. 
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By an Offenbach, a Schu- 
bert or a Grieg. 


First came the school of rag- 
time, sheer cacophony in 
jag time, -— & 

Then symphonic jazz, har- 
monious and low; ~ 

And though our songs are 
muted, all too often they 
are looted 

Or recruited from the 
classic long-ago. | 

But better days are coming, 
and the songs you'll hear 
us humming 

Fair Euterpe, muse of 
music, will console. — 

Let him who will be clever! 
Brave, original en- 
deavor 

Will forever be the true 
musician’s goal. 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


im 


Conservative — 


Mg HY didn’t your boy 

take that job run- 
nin’ one of them elevators 
in the new office build-_ 
ing?” 1 


“Well, you see, at first they said it would be only ten 
stories high and that would ’a’ been all right, ’cause Billy 
kin count that high all right, but when they made it nine- 
teen stories, Billy figgered ’twan’t worth while to learn to 


count that high.”’ " 
Christopher Voter, Who Will Always — 
be Very Young s 

With Apologies to Mr. A. A. Milne and Ever 

So Many Other People ds 


Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
It must be grand to belong to the guard. a 
“Now the Old Guards’ life is terrible hard,” 
Says Alice. 


IHEY’RE changing guard at Washington’s “s 


eas 


They’re changing guard at Washington’s palace— 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
The Old Guard sticks to its sentry box. :, 
“They say Mr. Stearns looks after their socks,” 
Says Alice. E 


They’re changing guard at Washington’s palace— 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
(Continued on Page 78) = 


Our Dora Away Off in Hollywood — Note: Dot Designates Dora at the Bottom of the 
Line, Where She Sees Them All Sighin’ 
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You will select CAMPBELL’S VEGETABLE SOUP when you 
desire an abundance of fine garden vegetables, with invigorating beef 
broth, cereals, herbs and seasoning. 


You will select CAMPBELL’S VEGETABLE-BEEF SOUP when, 
in addition to a plentiful quantity of vegetables, you wish tender and 
nourishing pieces of beef to satisfy the appetite. 


You will select CAMPBELL’S BEEF SOUP when your taste is 
for an even greater quantity of the beef, with the flavor and 
nourishment of vegetables besides. 


Your summer meals should have one hot dish—it’s so stimulating 
and beneficial. What a welcome relief to have such tempting soups 
as these in your pantry! Already cooked! So easily served ! 


These Campbell’s Soups taste best 
when the water is added COLD, the 
soup brought to the boiling point, 
allowed to simmer, and then served 
HOT. 


Delicious! 
Substantial ! 


Convenient! 


ZN 


“cOsiTiOS 


op? 


Ph ae 
oe 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 
oe AMPBELL HU? ¥ x 


DEN,.N.J., 


SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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He Spent One Long Day Delving There, and Each Let: 
ter He Read and Each Book He Opened Added a Brush 
Stroke to the Panorama of the Past 


x 


VERLOOK, returning the day before to the valley 
where his boyhood lay, had found in his first glimpse 
of June something which raised up old memories 

before his eyes, which seemed to open rifts through the 
clouds that veiled the future. The belated recognition of 
the apparent fact that she was married to Pot checked this 
process of awakening in him; Will Hepperton’s revelation 
of the actual state of affairs loosed it once more.. Only, as 
he turned back toward the valley, hurrying toward her, he 
had a moment’s faint fear; stopped on the border of the 
wood and stood, considering. It was as though his instinct 
discovered danger in the situation now; as though still 
warnings whispered in his heart and bade him hold and 
draw aside. But he brushed these misgivings behind him 
and his feet took wings; and he dropped down the rocky, 
rutted road through the wood and came to Pot’s place 
and turned into the farmyard, sought the kitchen door. 
He moved in haste, as though time lacked for what he 
meant to do; but he had not at all considered what this 
was he meant to do or say. . 

It had not occurred to him that she might not be here; 
but though he knocked two or three times, nowhere within 
the house did any movement sound. The kitchen was 
empty, the kettle steaming lazily upon the back of the 
stove, the place all put to rights and readied for the day. 
“With the baby somewhere,” he thought, and knocked 
again, resoundingly, till at last he was convinced she was 
not here, and he felt ludicrously disappointed and went 
out toward the barn to find Pot and ask for her. 

But Pot was nowhere near the house; off somewhere in 
the fields no doubt. And Overlook, walking slowly back 
toward the road, kicked at the turf in an astonishing dejec- 
tion and grinned at himself while he did so. 

“Forgot your groceries, too,” he said derisively. ‘And 
forgot to telephone about the car—like a darned fool!” 

He was amused to discover that these forgetfulnesses did 
not greatly distress him; it seemed to be of no particular 
moment that he would have to walk back up the ridge to 
the Corner again. There was here no haste or hurry at all; 
no particular tasks awaited him; nothing but the quiet 
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routine of life; nothing to do 
but live. To have wasted in this 
fashion an hour or two of his 
New York day would have been 
little short of sacrilege, but the 
hours here were of small ac- 
count. There were so many of 
them, drifting peacefully. 

He came to the road, and he 
was about to turn up toward 
the Corner when he heard the 
sound of a voice—the 
voice and the laugh- 
ter ofachild. It came 
from the brookside 
toward the bridge. 
June must be there, 
he thought, with 
May’s children, 
whom she _ tended; 
and he went that 
way, moving slowly, 
willing to see her 
without himself be- 
ing seen. 

As he approached 
the brook he heard 
splashing water, and 
the little girl laughed 
again. The child 
must be wading, he 
decided, on that sand bar at the lower end of the pool 
below the bridge. A moment later he saw her; and be- 
yond, at the same time he saw June lying there. 

The pool was 
bordered with al- 
ders, which 
reached outabove 
the water before 
rising toward the 
sun, so that their 
fronts were like 
the bosoms of 
wind-swollen 
sails. Atits upper 
end the old bridge 
crossed; a bridge 
of weathered 
planks and tim- 
bers laid on great 
squared logs. The 
gray birch with 
roots like a ladder 
leaned from the 
bank at the west 
abutment of the 
bridge. Upstream 
there lay the for- 
est, through 
which the brook 
came singing over 
the shallows, 
dancing and 
splashing as 
though disturbed 
by the feet of 
children running 
there. Below the 
pool, across the 
lip of the sandy 
bar, the water 
tilted smoothly, 
curled over a hid- 
den log and cut 
deeply into the 
bank beyond. 
And downstream, 
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too, the brook was screened with alders; so that save fro 
the bridge the sand bar was not visible. It lay in a pit 
sunlight banked with green; and across it, as the broc 
flowed, there flowed a little current of cool and healing ai 
June, when her morning’s tasks were done and no othe’ 
immediately waited, liked to come down here from tl 
farmhouse and lie for a while along the warm sand. §} 
had come thus today, carrying the baby, not yet a fu 
year old, and leading small Junie by the hand. ' 
Junie was active and gay; she was sure to get into th 
water, so June took off the child’s simple garments ar} 
laid them by. The baby she set on the sand; and he wi 
content, tasting bits of wood, pebbles, grains of sand in tl, 
assiduous search for food which so completely preoccupi’ 
the infant mind. 
And June herself, drowsy in the sun, lay along the b; 
while the baby crept beside her; and small Junie, movir 
contentedly in the shallows which lapped about her chubl) 
ankles, splashed and shouted in the water there. 
Thus they were when Overlook came upon the bridg 
and he came quietly, and stood quietly, watching with 
slow smile. Something clouded his eyes, something fill« 
his throat while he watched. The little girl’s round bod 
struck by the sun, was white as marble by the dark por 
pale against the tawny sand. She waded to and fro, stoo 
ing to pick up pebbles from beneath the surface, squattir 
to slap at the water with her palms and shriek with delig! 
when it splashed upon her. She sat down in it and slappi_ 
at her feet; she rolled on her fat stomach and kicked ar) 
dug with her hands in the wet sand. She discovered a fr 
with only its eyes out of water near an old stub by tl, 
bank, and cautiously approached the thing, studying | 
with a silent intensity of interest. Withdrew again witho 
(Continued on Page 28) ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
disturbing it, and presently forgot its presence there as 
she renewed her play. 

June, Overlook saw, lay as though she slept; one arm 
was flung across her eyes, the other lay relaxed along the 
sand, half embracing the little boy baby by her side. She 
lay on her back; and her dress, that same blue dress 
scrubbed so clean, seemed to be pressed down upon her 
body by the sunlight, as though she were standing front to 
front with a thrusting wind. Save the slow rise of her 
bosom, there was no movement in her at all; not so much 
as a finger stirred; and her hair, loosened a little, slept 
about her sleeping head, kept from the harsh pollution of 
the sand by a handkerchief outspread. 

While Overlook watched, unmoving, the little boy 
seemed to be weary; he relaxed, his head upon her shoul- 
der. And Overlook saw her arm, whether in sleep or no, 
curl more closely about him, loose again when presently he 
stirred to resume his play; as though, even though she 
slept, instinctively she sheltered him when he came to her 
for shelter, released him when he wished to brave the 
world alone. The man discovered in this one gesture all the 
essence of maternity; found all the motherhood of woman 
in this one woman—in this one woman who was in her own 
right no mother at all. 

And he thought, content to stand there thoughtfully, 
that there are many things in woman which may attract a 
man. He had known other women; though he had never 
married, yet he might have done so if he chose. There had 
been a girl who for a time was his secretary; she wore an 
efficient attraction day by day. She was gay when he 
wished gayety in her, quiet when he would be still; she had 
an intelligence he learned to respect and a friendliness at 
which he warmed himself. He had sometimes thought— 
his own unspoken phrase came back to him now—that she 
would be good fun as a wifefor any man. He liked her, but 
he never longed for her and never spoke his liking; and she 
married a young bond salesman out of Harvard and he 
never saw her any more. He had seen other girls with 
youth and friendliness and laughter. There were hundreds 


“I Whittled Out a Windmill for Little June, and She Made 


of them at every big football game, and they were pleasant 
to look upon; so Overlook always managed to get tickets 
to the games. But he was content to look on them with 
pleasure and see them go their way. 

And there were other women he had known who drew 
men about them, playing skillfully a skillful game, awaken- 
ing a nervous fire. But it was a fire which burned without 
warming; there was in them no friendliness; it was rather 
the remote and cruel riddle of their hearts which made 
men seek them out. 

“A yiddle draws a man,” 
sphinx was female too.”’ 

He smiled faintly, watching the scene there on the 
strand. It might be, he confessed, the mystery in June 
which enabled her thus to possess his thoughts. 

“‘But I don’t believe that’s it,” he decided. ‘‘Something 
else—something in her hidden. She’s puzzling, but that’s 
not all. Something besides. You can’t help knowing she 
might be beautiful.” 

He felt the inadequacy of this; sifted and sorted and 
analyzed his impressions, seeking a name for them. And 
he became so absorbed in these speculations that he forgot 
to remain inconspicuous. He lighted a cigarette, and the 
movement and the flare of the match caught the little girl’s 
eye, so that she stood where she was, in the shallow water, 
looking at him in a swift, discovering dismay. And then 
she turned and fled from him toward where June lay, and 
caught at the woman’s garment; and June opened her 
eyes, lifting her arm that had shielded them, and she spoke 
softly to the little girl, then saw Overlook on the bridge 
the length of the pool away. 

She saw him first while still she lay at length, turning her 
head that way; and he had forgotten how blue were her 
eyes. She saw him and rose, smoothly, to sit erect, reas- 
suming dominion over her body, ordering her limbs, ad- 
justing her skirts to cover them. And she watched him 
gravely, and turned her head to speak to the little girl, and 
looked toward Overlook again. 

He said ruefully, ‘I’m sorry I frightened her; tell her 
not to be afraid of me.” 


thought Overlook. ‘“‘The 


Up With Me and We're Good Friends Now. June Seems to Approve”’ 
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“They know if you like them,” she told him, not | 
cusingly at all. 

He laughed softly. ‘‘ Why, I do like them,” he protest 
“T don’t know much about children, but I do like th 
June.”’ 

She bowed her head a little, made no reply to this; ; 
then she looked up at the sun. “‘ Pot said you’d gone to 
Corner,’”’ she told him. “I didn’t look to see you b 
before noon.” 

There was no explanation he could make to her; he 
a faint chagrin. ‘‘I’m—on a vacation,” he said lamely. 
refuse to be responsible and efficient for a day or two 
ran into Will Hepperton and talked awhile with hir 
didn’t go to the store at all.” 

She did not comment on this, but he felt that even 
silence demanded a reply. ‘‘I’ve been wandering arour 
he continued. ‘‘Everything I see around here reminds 
of something. A lot of things to think about.” He add 
moment later, ‘‘I saw your old house was closed. Will} 
me May died, and your father.” 

“Yes,”’ she said slowly; not with sorrow, but as th 
these things were only a part of life, and life was not t 
catechized. He was struck again by this; that there 
no self-pity in her anywhere. And he looked where: 
little girl had gone back to her play again. June paid 
no heed, revealed no least embarrassment in the fact { 
the child’s round body was bare. He thought anoii 
woman in these hills would, discovering him there u 
the bridge, have caught up little Junie to cover her—| 
sure of it. | 

He was even a little disturbed himself that this naj 
baby should play about so openly between them; ani 
chuckled inwardly at his own perturbation, even wi 
he weighed and analyzed June’s lack of it. | 

“Tt’s curious,’’ he said aloud at last. ‘‘Things seq 
have shrunk here. I was as big when I went away as 1 
now, I think. But the roads seem shorter and the ho: 
smaller, and this bridge used to be a lot longer than i 
now, if my memory is good for anything at all.” | 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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FEW moments later they left Peter Fogg 
standing on the neatly manicured lawn 
beside P. J. Madden’s empty palace. In 

silence they rode down the avenue, then turned 
toward the more lively 
business district. 

“‘Well, what did we 
get out of that?’’ Bob 
Eden wanted to know. 
“Not much, if you ask 
me.” 

Chan shrugged. 
“Trifles, mostly. But 
trifles sometimes blos- 
som big. Detective 
business consist of one 
unsignificant detail 
placed beside other of 
the same. Then, with 
sudden dazzle, light 
begins to dawn.”’ 

“Bring on your daz- 
zle,’’ said Eden. 
“We've learned that 
Madden visited his 
house here on Wednes- 
day, but did not go 
inside. When ques- 
tioned about his 
daughter, he replied 
that she was well and 
would be along soon. 
What else? A thing 
we knew before—that 
Madden was afraid of 
Delaney.” 

‘‘ Also that Delaney 
followed queer profes- 
sion.” 

“What profession? 
Be more explicit.” 

Chan frowned. “If 
only I could boast ex- 
pert knowledge of 
mainland ways. How 
about you? Please do 
a little speculating.” 

Eden shook his 
head. ‘Promised my 
father I’d never spec- 
ulate. Just as well, 
too, for in this case 
I’d get nowhere. My 
brain—if you’ll par- 
don the mention of 
one more unsignificant 
detail—is numb. Too 
many puzzles make 
Jack a dull boy.” 

The taxi landed 
them at the station 
whence hourly busses 
ran to Hollywood, and 
they were just in time 
to connect with the twelve-o’clock run. Back up the hill 
and over the bridge spanning the arroyo they sped. A 
cheery world lay about them—tiny stucco bungalows tinted 
pink or green, or gleaming white, innumerable service 
stations. In time they came to the outskirts of the film 
city, where gayly colored mansions perched tipsily on min- 
iature hills. Then down a long street into the maelstrom of 
Hollywood’s business district. 

Expensive cars honked deliriously about the corner 
where they alighted, and on the sidewalk milled a busy 
throng, most of them living examples of what the well- 
dressed man or woman will wear if not carefully watched. 
They crossed the street. 

““Watch your step, Charlie,’’ Eden advised. 
the auto salesman’s paradise.”” He gazed curiously about 
him. ‘‘The most picturesque factory town in the world. 
Everything here except the smoking chimneys.” 

Paula Wendell was waiting for them in the reception 
room of the studio with which she was connected. ‘‘Come 
along,” she said. ‘‘I’ll take you to luncheon at the cafe- 
teria, and then perhaps you’d like to look around a bit.” 

Chan’s eyes sparkled as she led them across the lot and 
down a street lined with the false fronts of imaginary 
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dwellings. ‘‘ My oldest girl would exchange the favor of the 
gods to be on this spot with me,’’ he remarked. ‘I shall 
have much to relate when I return to Punch Bowl Hill.” 

They lunched among the film players, grotesque in 
make-up and odd costumes. ‘‘No postman before,” said 
Chan, over his chicken pie, “‘ever encountered such inter- 
esting walk on his holiday. Pardon, please, if I eat with 
unashamed enjoyment and too much gusto. New experi- 
ence for me to encounter food I have not perspired over 
myself in person.” 

“They’re taking a picture on Stage Twelve,” the girl 
explained when luncheon was finished. “It’s against the 
rules; but if you’re not too boisterous I can get you in for 
a look.” 

They passed out of the dazzling sunshine into the dim 
interior of a great building that looked like a warehouse. 
Another moment and they reached the set, built to repre- 
sent a smart foreign restaurant. Rich hangings were in the 
background, beautiful carpets on the floor. Along the 
walls were many tables with pink-shaded lights, and a 
resplendent head waiter stood haughtily at the entrance. 

The sequence being shot at the moment involved, evi- 
dently, the use of many extras, and a huge crowd stood 
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about, waiting patiently. The faces of most ¢ 
them were vital and alive, unforgettable. Hei 
were people who had known life—and not tc 
much happiness—in many odd corners of tt 

world. Nearly all tk 
men were in uniform-; 
a war picture, n 
doubt. Bob Ede 
heard snatches ¢ 
French, Germar 
Spanish; he saw j 
the eyes about him | 
hundred stories mo) 
real and tragic tha 
any these people woul 
ever act on the sily 
screen. 

“Leading men an 
women are standar( 
ized, more or less, 
said Paula Wendel] 
“but the extras- 
they’re different. | 
you talked with son! 
of them you’d b 
amazed. Brainsandr 
finement, remarkab. 
pasts—and on the ba 
gain counter now ¢ 
five dollars a day.” 

A call sounded an 
the extras filed ont. 
the set and took the) 
allotted stations at th 
various tables. Cha 
watched, fascinatec 
evidently he coul 
stay here forever. Bi 
Bob Eden, sadly lael 
ing in that lovely vi 
tue, patience, becan 
restless. 

“This is all ver 
well,” he said. “Bi 
we have work to di 
How about Eddie Bo 
ton?”’ 

“T have his addres 
for you,” the girl r 
plied. ‘‘I doub| 
whether you'll fin. 
him in at this hou 
but you can try.” 

An old man aj 
peared in the shac 
owy space behind tk 
cameras. Eden recoj 
nized the vetera 
player who had bee) 
yesterday at Mac 
den’s ranch—the ai 
tor known as Pop. | 

‘“*Hello,’’ erie) 
Paula Wendell 
“Maybe Pop can help you.” She hailed him. “Kno! 
where we can find Eddie Boston?” she inquired. 

As Pop joined them Charlie Chan stepped back iti 7 
dark corner. f 

“Why, how are you, Mr. Eden?” the old man A 
“You want to see Eddie Boston, you say?”’ 

“T’d like to—yes.” 

“That’s too bad. You won’t find him in Hollywood 4 

““Why not? Where is he?” ) 

“On his way to San Francisco by this time, ” Pop | ar 
swered. “At least, that was where he was going when 
saw him late last night.” - | 

“San Francisco? What’s he going there for?” aske 
Eden, amazed. 

“One grand outbreak, to herr him tell it. You know, j 
looks to me like Eddie’s come into a bit of money.’ ‘| 


“He has, has he?”’ Eden’s eyes narrowed. 
“T met him on the street last night when we got in fi Or 
the desert. He’d come by train, and I asked him wh 
‘Had some rush business to attend to, Pop,’ he says. Tr 


Now the picture’s finished, I aim to take a little ja 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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readily why Post’s Bran Flakes is the mog 
popular bran food in the world. 

Enjoy it as a breakfast cereal with milk o 
cream. Try it in combination with fresh fruit 
or berries in season. Eat it baked into cook 
ies, muffins and bread. { 

Once you know how delicious Post’s Bra 
Flakes really is, you will look forward to 4 
with real pleasure every day. And once it ha 
become a regular part of your health progra: 
take stock of yourself and see how muc 
better you feel. 4 

Don’t put off this important diet correctio) 
another day. Keep on the ‘‘Road to Wellville} 
by making Post's Bran Flakes a daily habit. 


The comic supplement refers to him as “‘the 
tired business man.’’ But his family can’t see 
the joke. It’s too true to be funny. 

Work is his master. It is on his mind every 
minute of the day. He carries his office home 
with him at night. 

He is too busy. Too busy to think about his 
family; too busy to exercise; too busy to watch 
his diet. 

Eating to him is just a habit; luncheon 
an Opportunity to satisfy his hunger and talk 
business. 

He can keep up that pace for a while. But 
sooner or later Nature asks for an accounting. 

For the man who eats without regard to 
balance in his diet frequently pays the penalty 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
yhealth.” Said he hadn’t been in San Francisco since the 
’s and was hungry to see it again.” 
‘Eden nodded. ‘Well, thank you very much.” With 
jula Wendell he moved toward the door, and Chan, his 
t low over his eyes, followed. 
At the foot of the runway in the bright world outside 
len paused. ‘“‘That’s that,” he said. “One more disap- 
intment. Will we ever get to the end of this? Well, 
uarlie, Boston’s beat it. Our bird has flown.” 
“Why not?” said Chan. “Madden pays him to go, of 
arse. Did Boston not say he knew all about Delaney?” 
“Which must mean he knows Delaney’s dead. But how 
ald he? Was he on the desert that Wednesday night? 
sgods!’’ The boy put his hand to his forehead. “You 
yen’t any smelling salts, have you?”’ he added to Paula. 
She laughed. ‘‘Never use ’em.’’ They moved out to the 
eet. 
“Well, we must push on,” said Eden. “The night is dark 
dwe are far from home.” He turned to the girl. ‘‘When 
“you go back to El Dorado?” 
“This afternoon,” she replied. “I’m working on another 
‘ipt—one that calls for a ghost city this time.” 
“XK ghost city?” 
*Yes—you know—a deserted mining town. So it’s me 
the Petticoat Mine again.” 
“Where’s that?” 
“Up in the hills about seventeen miles from El Dorado. 
‘tticoat Mine had three thousand citizens ten years ago, 
t there’s not a living soul there today. Just ruins, like 
mpeii. Ill have to show it to you; it’s mighty inter- 
fang.”’ 
“That’s a promise,” Eden returned. 
ek on your dear old desert.”’ 
“Warmest thanks for permitting close inspection of 
ture factory,’ Chan remarked. ‘Always a glowing 
m on the scroll of memory.” 
‘It was fun for me,’’ answered the girl. 
ist go.” 


“We'll see you 


“Sorry you 


He Stopped as a Figure Rose Suddenly From the Tonneau and Fell Upon Him, 


On the trolley bound for Los Angeles, Eden turned to 
the Chinese. ‘‘ Don’t you ever get discouraged, Charlie?” 
he inquired. 

“Not while work remains to do,” the detective replied. 
“This Miss Fitzgerald—song bird, perhaps, but she will 
not have flown.” 

“You’d better talk with her 
Chan shook his head. 

“No, I will not accompany on that errand. Easy to see 
my presence brings embarrassed pause. I am hard to 
explain, like black eye.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have called you that,” smiled the boy. 

“Go alone to see this woman. Inquire all she knows 
about the dead man, Delaney.” — 

Eden sighed. ‘“TI’ll do my best. But my once proud 
faith in myself is ebbing fast.” 

At the stage door of the deserted theater Eden slipped 
a dollar into the hand of the door man and was permitted 
to step inside and examine the call board. As he expected, 
the local addresses of the troupe were posted up and he 
found the name of Miss Fitzgerald’s hotel. 

“You have aspect of experienced person,’ ventured 
Chan, 

Eden laughed. ‘Oh, I’ve known a few chorus girls in 
my time. Regular man of the world, I am.” 

Chan took up his post on a bench in Pershing Square 
while the boy went on alone to the hotel. He sent up his 
name, and after a long wait in the cheap lobby the actress 
joined him. She was at least thirty, probably more, but 
her eyes were young and sparkling. At sight of Bob Eden 
she adopted a rather coquettish manner. 

“You Mr. Eden?’ she said. ‘I’m glad to see you, 
though why I see you’s a mystery to me.” 

“Well, just so long as it’s a pleasant mystery 
Eden smiled. 

“T’ll say it is—so far. You in the profession?” 

“Not precisely. First of all, I want to say that I heard 
you sing over the radio the other night, and I was en- 
chanted. You’ve a wonderful voice.”’ 


But 


” Eden began. 


” 
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She beamed. ‘‘Say, I like to hear you talk like that. But 
I had a cold; I’ve had one ever since I struck this town. 
You ought to hear me when I’m going good.”’ 

“You were going good enough for me. With a voice like 
yours, you ought to be in grand opera.” 

“T know—that’s what all my friends say. And it ain’t 
that I haven’t had the chance. But I love the theater. 
Been on the stage since I was a teeny-weeny girl.” 

“Only yesterday, that must have been.”’ 

“Say, boy, you’re good,” she told him. ‘You don’t 
happen to be scouting for the Metropolitan, do you?” 

“No; I wish I were.’”’ Eden paused. ‘‘ Miss Fitzgerald, 
I’m an old pal of a friend of yours.”’ 

“Which friend? I’ve got so many.” 

“T’ll bet you have. I’m speaking of Jerry Delaney. You 
know Jerry?” 

“Do I? I’ve known him for years.’ 
denly. ‘‘Have you any news of Jerry?” 

“No, I haven’t,’’ Eden answered. ‘‘That’s why I’ve 
come to you. I’m terribly anxious to locate him, and I 
thought maybe you could help.” 

She was suddenly cautious. ‘‘Old pal of his, you say?” 

“Sure. Used to work with him at Jack MecGuire’s place 
on Forty-fourth Street.”’ 

“Did you really?”? The caution vanished. “Well, you 
know just as much about Jerry’s whereabouts as I do. 
Two weeks ago he wrote me from Chicago—I got it in 
Seattle. He was kind of mysterious. Said he hoped to see 
me out this way before long.”’ 

“He didn’t tell you about the deal he had on?” 

“What deal?”’ 

“Well, if you don’t know—Jerry was about to pick up a 
nice little bit of change.” 

“Ts that so? I’m glad to hear of it. Things ain’t been any 
too jake with Jerry since those old days at McGuire’s.”’ 

“That’s true enough, I guess. By the way, did Jerry 
ever talk to you about the men he met at McGuire’s—the 
swells? You know, we used to get some pretty big trade 
there.” 


She frowned sud- 
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“No, he never talked about it much. Why?’ 

‘“‘T was wondering whether he ever mentioned to you the 
name of P. J. Madden.” 

She turned upon the boy a baby stare, wide-eyed and 
innocent. ‘‘Who’s P. J. Madden?”’ she inquired. 

“Why, he’s one of the biggest financiers in the country. 
If you ever read the papers i 

“But I don’t. My work takes so much time. 
no idea the long hours I put in.” 

“T can imagine it. But look here, the question is, where’s 
Jerry now? I may say I’m worried about him.” 

“‘Worried? Why?” 

““Oh, there’s risk in Jerry’s business, you know.” 

“T don’t know anything of the sort. Why should there 
be?” 

““We won’t go into that. The fact remains that Jerry 
arrived at Barstow a week ago last Wednesday and shortly 
afterward he disappeared off the face of the earth.” 

A startled look came into the woman’s eyes. 
don’t think he’s had an—an accident?” 

“T’m very much afraid he has. You know the sort 
Jerry was—reckless.”’ 

The woman was silent for a moment. ‘I know,” 
nodded. ‘‘Suchatemper. These red-headed Irishmen —— 

“‘Precisely,”’ said Eden, a little too soon. 

The green eyes of Miss Norma Fitzgerald narrowed. 
“Knew Jerry at McGuire’s, you say?” 

“Of course.” 

She stood up. ‘‘And since when has he had red hair?”’ 
Her friendly manner was gone. ‘‘I was thinking only last 
night—I saw a cop at the corner of Sixth and Hill—such 
a handsome boy. You certainly got fine-looking fellows on 
your force out here.” 

““What are you talking about?’’ demanded Eden. 

‘““Go peddle your papers,” advised Miss Fitzgerald. “If 
Jerry Delaney’s in trouble I don’t hold with it, but I’m not 
tipping anything off. A friend’s a friend.” 

““You’ve got me all wrong,” protested Eden. 

“Oh, no, I haven’t. I’ve got you all right, and you can 
find Jerry without any help from me. As a matter of fact, I 
haven’t any idea where he is, and that’s the truth. Now 
run along.” 

Eden stood up. ‘‘Anyhow, I did enjoy your singing.” 

meals Such nice cops, and so gallant. Well, 
listen in any time; the radio’s open to all.” 


You’ve 
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Bob Eden went glumly back to Pershing Square. He 
dropped down on the bench beside Chan. 
“Luck was poor,’”’ remarked the detective. “I see it in 


your face.” 

“You don’t know the half of it,’’ returned the boy. He 
related what had happened. ‘“‘I certainly made a bloomer 
of it,’’ he finished. ‘“‘She called me a cop, but she flattered 
me. The kindergarten class of rookies would disown me.”’ 

“Stop the worry,” advised Chan. ‘“‘ Woman a little too 
smart, that is all.” 

“That’s enough,’ Eden answered. ‘After this you 
officiate. As a detective, I’m a great little jeweler.” 

They dined at a hotel and took the 5:30 train to Bar- 
stow. As they sped on through the gathering dusk Bob 
Eden looked at his companion. 

“Well, it’s over, Charlie,’ he said. ‘‘ The day from which 
we hoped for so much. And what have we gained? Noth- 
ing. Am I right?” 

“Pretty close to right,’’ admitted Chan. 

“T tell you, Charlie, we can’t go on. Our position is 
hopeless. We'll have to go to the sheriff 

“With what? Pardon that I interrupt. But realize, 
please, that all our evidence is hazy, like flowers seen in a 
pool. Madden is big man, his word law to many.”’ The 
train paused at a station. ‘‘We go to sheriff with queer 
talk—a dead parrot, tale of a desert rat, half blind and 
maybe crazy, suitcase in attic filled with old clothes. Can 
we prove famous man guilty of murder on such foolish 
grounds? Where is body? Few policemen alive who would 
not laugh at us Fe 

Chan broke off suddenly and Eden followed his gaze. 
In the aisle of the car stood Captain Bliss, of the Homicide 
Squad, staring at them. 

Eden’s heart sank. The captain’s little eyes slowly took 
in every detail of Chan’s attire, then were turned for a 
moment on the boy. Without a sign, he turned about and 
went down the aisle and into the car behind. 

“Good night!”’ said Eden. 

Chan shrugged. ‘‘Fret no longer,’’ he remarked. ‘‘We 
need not go to sheriff—sheriff will come to us. Our time is 
brief at Madden’s ranch. Poor old Ah Kim may yet be 
arrested for the murder of Louie Wong.” 


XIX 


HEY arrived at Barstow at half-past ten, and Bob 

Eden announced his intention of stopping for the night 
at the station hotel. After a brief talk with the man at the 
ticket window Chan rejoined him. 
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“T take room that neighbors the one occupied by you,” 
he said. ‘‘Next train for El Dorado leaves at five o’clock 
in morning. I am on her when she goes. Much better you 
await subsequent train at 11:10. Not so good if we return 
to ranch like Siamese twins. Soon enough that blundering 
Bliss will reveal our connection.” 

“Suit yourself, Charlie,’ returned Eden. “If you’ve got 
the strength of character to get up and take a five o’clock 
train, you’ll have my best wishes. And those wishes, I 
may add, will be extended in my sleep.” 

Chan got his suitcase from the parcel room and they 
went upstairs. But Eden did not at once prepare for bed. 
Instead, he sat down, his head in his hands, and tried to 
think. 

The door between the two rooms opened suddenly and 
Chan stood on the threshold. He held in his hands a 
luminous string of pearls. 

“Just to reassure,” he smiled. 
is still safe.” 

He laid the pearls on the table, under a brilliant light. 
Bob Eden reached over and thoughtfully ran them through 
his fingers. 

“Lovely, aren’t they?’ he said. ‘‘Look here, Charlie, 
you and I must have a frank talk.’’ Chan nodded. “Tell 
me, and tell me the truth—have you got the faintest glim- 
mering as to what’s doing out at Madden’s ranch?” 

“One recent day,’’ said Chan, “‘I thought 

“Yes?” 

“But I was wrong.” 

“Precisely. I know it’s a tough thing for a detective to 
admit, but you’re absolutely stumped, aren’t you?”’ 

“You have stumped feeling yourself, maybe 

“All right, I’ll answer the question for you. You are. 
You're up against it, and we can’t go on. Tomorrow after- 
noon I come back to the ranch. I’m supposed to have seen 
Draycott—more lies, more deception. I’m sick of it; and 
besides, something tells me it won’t work any longer. No, 
Charlie, we’re at the zero hour. We've got to give up the 
pearls.” 

Chan’s face saddened. 
pleaded. ‘‘At any moment 

“I know—you want more time. Your professional pride 
is touched, I can understand, and I’m sorry.” 

“Just a few hours,’’ suggested Chan. 

Eden looked for a long moment at the kindly face of the 
Chinese. He shook his head. “It’s not only me—it’s 
Bliss. Bliss will come thumping in presently. We’re at the 
end of our rope. I’ll make one last concession—I’ll give 
you until eight o’clock tomorrow night. That’s provided 
Bliss doesn’t show up in the interval. Do you agree?” 

“T must,” said Chan. 

“Very good. You'll have all day tomorrow. When I 
come back I won’t bother with that bunk about Draycott. 
T’ll simply say, ‘Mr. Madden, the pearls will be here at 
eight o’clock.’ At that hour, if nothing has happened, we’ll 
hand them over and go. On our way home we'll put our 
story before the sheriff and if he laughs at us, we’ve at 
least done our duty.”’ Eden sighed with relief. He stood 
up. “Thank heaven, that’s settled.” 

Gloomily Chan picked up the pearls. ‘‘Not happy posi- 
tion for me,” he said, “‘that I must come to this mainland 
and be sunk in bafflement.” His face brightened. ‘But 
another day. Much may happen.” 

Eden patted his broad back. “Lord knows I wish you 
luck,” he said. “Good night.” 

When Eden awakened to consciousness the following 
morning the sun was gleaming on the tracks outside his 
window. He took the train for El Dorado and dropped in 
at Holley’s office. 

“Hello,” said the editor. 
pal is keener on the job than you are. 
here early this morning.” 

““Oh, Chan’s ambitious,’’ Eden replied. 
did you?”’ 

“Yes.” Holley nodded toward a suitcase in the corner. 
“He left his regular clothes with me. Expects to put ’em 
on in a day or two, I gather.” 

“Probably going to wear them to jail,” replied Eden 
glumly. ‘‘I suppose he told you about Bliss.” 

“He did, and I’m afraid it means trouble.” 

“‘T’m sure it does. As you probably know, we dug up 
very little down the valley.” 

Holley nodded. ‘‘Yes, and what you did dig up was 
mostly in support of my blackmail theory. Something has 
happened here, too, that goes to confirm my suspicions.” 

“What’s that?” 

““Madden’s New York office has arranged to send him 
another fifty thousand, through the bank here. I was just 
talking to the president. He doesn’t think he can produce 
all that in cash before tomorrow and Madden has agreed 
to wait.” 

Eden considered. ‘‘No doubt your theory’s the right 
one. The old boy’s being blackmailed. Though Chan has 
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“Please do not say so,” he 


” 


“Back at last, eh? Your little 
He went through 


““You saw him, 
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made a rather good suggestion—he thinks Madden may 
getting this money together 

“T know—he told me. But that doesn’t explain Shal 
Phil and the professor. No, I prefer my version. Thoug} 
must admit it’s the most appalling puzzle.” 


“T’ll say it is,’ Eden replied. “And to my mind we’ 
done all that’s humanly possible to solve:it. I’m handi 
over the pearls tonight. I presume Chan told you th 
too?”’ 

Holley nodded. ‘‘ Yes; you’re breaking his heart. B 
from your viewpoint you’re absolutely right. There’s 
limit to everything, and you seem to have reached it. Ho 
ever, I’m praying something happens before tonight.” _ 

“So am I,” said Eden. “If it doesn’t I don’t see hoy 
can bring myself to But dog-gone it, there’s Made 
Jordan. It’s nothing to her that Madden’s killed a mar 

“It’s been a difficult position for you, my boy,” Holl 
replied. ‘“‘You’ve handled it well. I’ll pray my hardest 
and I did hear once of a newspaper man whose pray: 
were answered. But that was years ago.” 

Eden stood up. “I must get back to the ranch. Se) 
Paula Wendell today?” 

“Saw her at breakfast down at the Oasis. She was 
the point of starting for the Petticoat Mine.” Holly 
smiled. ‘‘But don’t worry, I’ll take you out to Madden’; 

“No, you won’t. I’ll hire a car.’ | 

“Forget it. Paper’s off the press now, and I’m at L 
even looser end than usual. Come along.” | 

Once more Horace Greeley carried them up the rou} 
road between the hills. As they rattled down to the 4 
floor of the desert, the editor yawned. 

“T didn’t sleep much last night,”’ he explained. 

“Thinking about Jerry Delaney?” asked the boy. 

Holley shook his head. ‘‘No; something has hanlea | 
something that concerns me alone. That interview wi 
Madden has inspired my old friend in New York to ofr 
me a job there—a mighty good job. Yesterday afta 
Thada doctor i in El Dorado look me over and he told i 
I could go.” 

“That’s great!’’ Eden cried. 
your sake.” 

An odd look had come into Holley’s eyes. “Yes, 
said, ‘‘the prison door swings open after all these i 
I’ve dreamed of this moment, longed for it, and now — 

“What?” ‘. { 

“The prisoner hesitates. He’s frightened at the than 
of leaving his nice quiet cell. New York! Not the old Ni 3 
York I knew. Could I tackle it again and win? I wondei 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ Eden answered. “Of course you coulc’ 

A determined look passed over Holley’s face. “ - 


» 


“‘T’m mighty happy i 


it,” he said. ‘‘I’ll go. Why the devil should I throw 1/ 
life away out here? Yes, I’ll tackle Park Row again.” 

He left Eden at the ranch. The boy went at once to's 
room, and as soon as he had freshened up a bit, steppes ind 
the patio. Ah Kim passed. 

“Anything new?”’ whispered Eden. 

“Thorn and Gamble away all day in big car,” 
Chinese replied. “Nothing more.” It was obvious he ws 
still sunk in bafflement. ! 

In the living room Eden found the millionaire siti 
aimless and lonely. Madden perked up at the boy’s arri 

“Back safe, eh?” he said. ‘‘Did you find Draye 
You can speak out. We’re alone here.” } 

Eden dropped into a chair. “It’s all set, sir. V’ll gi 
the Phillimore pearls at. eight o’clock tonight.” 

+ Where?” . 

“Here at the ranch.” a | 

Madden frowned. “‘I’d rather it had been at El Dora , 
You mean Draycott’s coming here?” 

“No, I don’t. I’ll have the pearls at eight o’clock 
I'll give them to you. If you want the transaction I 
private, that can be arranged.” 

““Good!’’ Madden looked at him. 
them now?” he suggested. 

“No. But I’ll have them at eight.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad to hear it,” Madden repl 
“But I want to tell you right here that if you’re stall 
again ¥ 

““What do you mean—stalling?”’ ' 

“You heard me. Do you think I’m a fool? Ever 


} 
{| 


“ec Maybe you’ re 


Haven’t you?”’ 
Eden hesitated. The moment had come for a bi 
frankness, it seemed. “I have,’’ he admitted. 
‘é Why? ” 
“‘Because, Mr. Madden, I thought there was somet 
wrong here.” | 
“Why did you think that?” - 
“Before I tell you—what made you change your m 
in the first place? In San Francisco you wanted t 
necklace delivered in New York. Why did you switel 
Southern California?” 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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,” Waste Hates Change r 


Hoop-skirt styles of machinery keep Waste hanging around, with those extrava- 
gant habits of high-cost operation, heavy maintenance and swift depreciation. 
You may even be playing Waste’s game, through a mistaken notion of the first 
cost of modern machinery equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


In reality, Timkens foster less costly but better initial design, with their higher 
load area, full thrust capacity, POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and supremely 
enduring Timken-made steel. In addition, Timken anti-friction properties save 
as much as 30% of power costs, a major part of the usual lubrication charges, 
and much of the wear and tear on belts. 


In every type of mechanical equipment, including power transmission systems 
and electric motors, Timken characteristics notably reduce a host of cost items. 
At the same time the permanent precision and rigidity of Timken-mounted 
shafts, gears, pulleys and wheels improve every form of output, and speed it up. 


The proof comes from every line of industry, from organizations with envied 
balance-sheets, and from Timken success with “impossible” bearing applica- 
tions. Specific data, based upon universal experience with 150,000,000 Timkens, 
can hardly fail to interest you. At your request everything will be put before 
you by a Timken Industrial Engineer. He can lay in bearings for manufac- 
turers of industrial equipment. He can also lay out a practical program enabling 
any machinery user to embrace Timken economies. 


THE TIMKENSROLUDER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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OLLING down 
the dark drive- 
way, thelimou- 

sine slackened speed 
as it approached the 
two stone gateposts, 
each surmounted by a 
wrought-iron lamp 
that shed soft light 
over the gravel. When 
the car, turning to the 
left, swung slowly out 
onto the boulevard, 
its headlights swept 
across a wide lawn and 
the sway of the heavy 
body gently rocked the 
two people who sat in- 
side. Jean, releasing a 
great breath of relief, 
settled back on the 
deep cushions. 

‘‘Well, that’s over!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Didn’t 
it go off beautifully?” 

“ Grand,’ said Don. 
“‘T was proud of you.” 

Jean gave a light, 
pleased laugh. 

“‘T admit I had the 
comfortable feeling 
that I was getting over 
better than usual. I 
tried hard to make a 
good impression on 
them both.’’ She 
waited, but he did not 
speak. “Was I all 
right? Do you think 
they liked me?”’ 

He had wormed 
himself comfortably 
into the corner and 
now, at peace with the 
world,wassinking into 
the yielding uphol- 
stery. 

“Why, sure!’ he 
said. ‘‘Doesn’t ev- 
erybody like you?” 
And a yawn turned 
the final words into a 
tuneless yodelof round 
vowels. 

“But I mean espe- 
cially like me,’”’ she 
persisted. ‘‘ You seem 
to miss the whole point 
of what I’ve been 
working for.” 

‘*Well,’’ he said 
slowly, with the effect 
of concentrating, 
“there’s no doubt at 
all that you made a 
big hit. Aren’t they sending us home in their best car? 
And I noticed he got pretty chummy with me—more so 
than he’s ever been at the office.” 

“Then you admit I was right?’’ The challenge was in- 
stantaneous. 

“‘Sure!”’ he agreed, working his neck down in his winged 
collar. “‘You’re almost always right.” 

“Almost? Oh, you mean the apartment?” 

“Well, I’m not kicking any more,” he said amiably, 
“but I still claim we could get twice as much room for our 
money somewhere else.” 

“Of course we could, Don.’”’ The patience in her voice 
was entirely good-humored. “If we went far enough, I 
suppose we could get five or six times as much. But we 
wouldn’t be in the country club today, and we wouldn’t 
have had dinner with the Huntingtons tonight.” 

The first of these triumphs, she pointed out, had led to 
the second. 

And now the second definitely settled the only discus- 
sion in which the Donald Shermans had permanently held 
clashing opinions. 


“T knew I was right,” she said earnestly. 


J 


“See Here, Young Man, Can’t You See That She Isn’t Able to Keep Up Your Pace?”’ 


She was too completely a wife, after five months of mat- 
rimony, to miss this chance to strike while the iron was 
hot; so, with the evening’s victory as her text, she preached 
the vital necessity of holding up their end socially, of avoid- 
ing that mistake which so many wives made when they al- 
lowed themselves and their husbands to fall into the rut of 
staying home at night. 

“Wives of that sort don’t realize it, ” she said compas- 
sionately, ‘‘but they’re simply failing in the most impor- 
tant part of their job. Now if we had stayed in all the 
time, none of our present friends would ever’ve known we 
were on the earth.” 

She sighed complacently as she looked out through the 
glass at her elbow. They had passed the older country 
homes on the outskirts of the suburb and now the boule- 
vard ran between rows of new widely spaced apartment 
houses, a few patches of yellow light still showing up along 
the clifflike fronts; occasionally the glare of an oncoming 
ear lifted the chauffeur’s head a shoulders into a sharp 
silhouette. 

“And it isn’t as if we were inde into debt either,” 
said Jean reflectively. ‘Of course, we aren’t saving what 
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we could; but it’s th: 
preparation we’r 
making now thai 
counts, and your stand. 
ing with Mr. Hunting. 
ton. Didhetalk abou: 
business when she anc 
I Don!” 

The car had tiltec 
as it swung around ¢ 
corner. Don, taken a) 
adisadvantage, soarec 
from his nest, landec 
in her lap, and boune: 
ing off, came to rest or 
the floor. Jean, wit 
sympathizing mur. 
murs, helped hin 
backtotheseat, brush. 
ing at his coat anc 
handing him his hat 

“Never mind,” she 
said, ‘‘we’re almos' 
there. Did Mr. Hunt. 
ington talk about busi- 
ness when she and ] 
were upstairs?” 

“A little.” As they, 
drew in to the curb ¢ 
thought seemed sud. 
denly to disturb Don: 
“Say,” he asked, “amr 
I supposed to tip His 
Highness up front?’ 

“No.” Jean shook 
her head. ‘‘All he gets 
is the kind word.” 

His Highness, hold: 
ing open the door, 
bowed at her gracious 
thanks; and while the 
purring monster oj 
glass and polished 
nickel slunk off intc 
the night they turned 
and walked up the 
softly lighted steps, 
steps edged with the 
big boxed evergreens 
which in themselves 
helped to make three 
rooms here so much 
more desirable for 
them than five or six 
rooms anywhere else, 

As the elevator shot 
upward, Jean beamed 
at Don. ‘‘She asked 
me to come to tea 
sometime soon.” 

“Doesn’t surprise 
me,” said Don, explor- 
ing his vest pocket for 
their key. “He likes 
you too.” 

“What did he say?” she asked quickly. Don straightened 
and pushed their door open. 

‘Said you certainly were pretty.” 

She stopped at the hall mirror and studied herself with 
an intense, soulful gaze. ‘‘But is it mere surface beauty,” 
she speculated, watching him under her lashes, ‘‘or som 
deeper charm that gives me my fatal power over men?” 

Don, struggling out of his topcoat, grinned and looked 
admiringly after the green-clad figure which was, although 
possessed of its own merits, most notable for the expert 
manner in which it supported the small, triumphant head 
of coiled black hair. 

“God alone can tell, little woman,”’ he said, following 
her into the kitchenette; ‘but I’ll have mustard on mine.” 

He watched her stride toward the ice box. Other girls 
merely got from one point to another; but the same natu- 
ral grace that made her a splendid dancer enabled Jean, 
with her short, rapid steps, to transform the most prosai¢ 
walk into the memory of a procession of posed statues. As 
she pulled open the ice-box doors now, she addressed a non- 
existent third person in what was obviously meant to 
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Or when a spoke wheel hits the curb side- 
ways, and splinters. . . 


Or when a careless duffer rolls up behind, 
and bang! into the rear of your car. . . 


Then you'll wish you had this fifth Budd- 
Michelin Wheel. 


The fifth Budd-Michelin Wheel carries the 
spare tire. 


Exchanging a wheel with a flat tire for the 
extra wheel is a three to four minute job. 


A few turns on the self-locking nuts at the 
hub, and the wheel is off. The extra wheel is 


——— 


WHEEL COMPANY 


—and that’s all over. 
No more rim changing, and a lot less dirt. 


“ “ “ 


Even a rugged steel Budd-Michelin Wheel 
will bend when it gets a hard enough bump— 
but will bend only, when an ordinary wheel 
would go to pieces. 

Under the old system, when a wheel gave 
up and quit you had to hike to the nearest 
telephone, call a service station, pay a towing 
charge—and then buy a new wheel. A nasty 
wait, a nasty bill, and a nasty temper. 

With Budd-Michelins, you take off the bent 
wheel, put on the fifth wheel, and areon your way. 

And the bent wheel can always be straight- 


ened, good as new, for two or three dollars. 


“ ‘s “~ 


The driver who bumps the rear of your car, 
when you have a Budd-Michelin, isn’t going 
to dent the body. 

That extra wheel on the rear is a tough cus- 
tomer, and when the other fellow gets careless 
with his brakes, it will give him morethan it takes. 

In addition, how that glistening, stream- 
lined extra wheel snaps up the rear of the car 
—makes it look as good going as coming! 


~~“ 5 “ 


Reasons for Budd-Michelin Wheels? More 
reasons than room to tell about them. Ask the 
man who owns five... Then when you want 
that extra wheel, you’ll have it! 


[| Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia } 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
he lofty voice of a rich matron to whom servants have 
ng since ceased to be a novelty: 

Mr. Sherman will have ham with mustard, Toto; thin 

es and lettuce.’’ She put a saucer of sliced ham on the 
“He’s had a hard day down on the Street—the 
fic was something terrible and he lost his whistle. Gra- 
n bread, please’’—peering into the 
ad box. ‘‘What? Well, give the 
yoor old fellow common bread then. 
Nothing’s too good for si 
~ Don sank into a chair and watched 
he thin slices curl away from the loaf. 


uiggestion of concealed craftiness, ‘‘in 
new of this smashing success a 
ssn’ tit, though?” Jean shed all 


“In view, as I was saying when last 
rrupted,’’ he went on, “‘in view of 
his smashing success’’—his tone wa- 
rered—“ how about avacation? Let’s 
tay in every dog-gone night for a 
vhole solid week.” 

| “Don!” The knife stopped half- 
vay through a slice as she looked up 
\ am a scowl. ‘‘Haven’t you just got 
ough seeing for yourself?”’ 

ney know,” he protested; ‘‘but now 
hat we’ve landed what we were after, 


Oh, Don, do I have to go through 
u that again? It’s s-so d-d-discour- 
ging. ” 
He reached the table just in time. The most rational 
asculine argument, when subjected to the acid test of 
ean’s tears, had a way of invariably revealing itself to Don 
s brute selfishness. 

“T take it all back, darling,’’ he said. 
al I was only fooling?” 
| “T know it’s tiresome for you sometimes,” she conceded, 
ubbing her nose against his cheek, ‘‘but we’ve got social 
)bligations now, as well as pleasures. Why, there are at 
past four things we simply must go to this coming week!” 
' “Doesn’t matter how many.” He settled again into his 
)hair. ‘‘You lead and I’ll follow. Look how much better 
f I am since we got married!” 
| Her smile rainbowed gratefully through the vanishing 
2ars and she gestured with the mustard paddle. 
'“This is my business,” she declared. ‘It’s not fun; 
?s hard work. And if I loaf on my end of the job now, 


fully, “ 


“Couldn’t you 


! She proceeded, with the 
‘arnest assurance of her 
vineteen and a half years, 
> make clear that any 
ually bright young man 
1 the employ of Hunt- 
gton, Inc., might im- 
ress his abilities upon 
‘is superiors as convinc- 
gly as Mr. Donald Sher- 
an; itremained for Mrs. 
Yonald’s cultivation of 
o extra-official intimacy 
‘ith the Huntington fam- 
y to distinguish Mr. 
herman’s abilities from 
1ose of his competitors. 
“It’s bound to make a 
ifference, Don, the next 
me there’sa promotion.”’ 
‘She put the saucer of 
‘iced ham back into the 
ve box and poured out 
vo glasses of foaming 


“And we'll have to pay 
em back for their dinner 
rty, whether they ex- 
ct it or not. We'd bet- 
r not have them up 
re.’”’ A single line ap- 
ared between the black 
vebrows. ‘‘We’ll take 
rem to a good show in 
city and go around to 


“‘No Use Arguing,’’ Whispered Jean Glee« 
When it Comes to Dancing We’re 
a Pair of Wows!’’ 


one of the night clubs,” she decided judicially. ‘They’d 
enjoy that; it’s a little different from the usual thing.’”’ 
A new look came into her face and she spoke more slowly: 
“Mrs. Huntington will be making up her committee for 
the spring bazaar pretty soon. Gosh, I’d love to be on ——” 

Suddenly, as though ashamed of the fierce longing in her 
voice, she laughed self-consciously and looked up from the 
triangular sand- 
wiches. Her face 
changed at what she 
saw. Her hands 
dropped to where her 
hips would some day 
be and her red mouth 
opened in the way of 
all nobly planned 
wives who, along 
with their warnings 
and comfortings, find 
it sometimes necessary to com- 
mand. 

But her lips closed again, and 
into her eyes came little gleams 
of sympathy. The creeping cor- 
ners of her mouth completed the 
expression of a vast indulgence— 
the expression of a soft-hearted 
and remarkably young mother 
who realizes perfectly well that 
the child should be spanked, but 
who simply cannot bring herself 
to doit. So, instead, she tiptoed 
toward his chair and leaned over 
him in performance of the home- 
made ritual by which he loved 
to be waked. 

II 

die. music blared through the 

lifting mist of cigarette 
smoke, muffling the clatter of tongue and china, and bring- 
ing Don Sherman to his feet beside Mrs. Huntington’s 
chair. She rose, her eyes lingering on her plate of buttered 
mushrooms. Jean and Mr. Huntington joined the crowd 
that flocked toward the dance floor, weaving among the 
tables as a swarm of ants coming from all points of the 
compass might twist past blades of grass as they hurried to 
a cleared spot in the center. 

“Mrs. Huntington seems to enjoy dancing,” said Jean as 
they moved off. “I think it’s lovely in a woman of her 
age.” 

“‘She remembers the steps better than I do,’’ 
Mr. Huntington. ‘‘Great dancer in her day.” 


answered 


“But you dance awfully well,’”’ Jean said quickly. 
“You notice how easy it is for me to follow you?” 


“But is it Mere Surface Beauty,” 
She Speculated, Watching Him Under Her Lashes, “‘ 
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She, who could follow any contortions with a deft pliancy 
most heartening to the contortionist, smiled up at the lean 
leathery face. He, conservatively repeating his personal 
corruption of a single movement from the two-step, smiled 
back and visibly stopped worrying over the need of launch- 
ing into a new caper that might have nothing in it to com- 
pensate for the possibility of disaster. 

“T do seem to get along pretty well,’ he admitted. 
I suppose it all depends on the partner.” 

“Oh, no!” Slighting the music to keep time with him, 
the partner vigorously shook her head. “It depends on 
the man. All the woman can ever do is follow.” 

“Huh!” said he good-naturedly. ‘On the dance floor, 
maybe.” 

Jean merely dimpled in answer; but afterward, when 
they were back at the table and a rank of bare-legged girls 
were performing in the cleared central space, she regarded 
Mrs. Huntington a little more thoughtfully than before. 

She had deliberate gray eyes, whitening hair, and the 
uncontested lines in her face wrote a record of experience 
placidly accepted. She sat with her hands in her lap, the 
large gray head a little tilted back as though she were de- 
termined, now that she was here, not to be surprised. 

A buxom tenor, appearing after the retreat of the chorus, 
sweetened the air with vocalized longing for the cottage of 
his sinless youth, an appealing little dwelling which boasted 
the startling novelty of someone who'd wait by the garden 
gate, and to which the singer was so strongly drawn that it 
seemed but a matter of minutes until he must be on his 
way. A pair of Charleston dancers came on next and of- 
fered the advantage of conversation made possible. 

Don held out his cigarette case to his guests. Mrs. 
Huntington smilingly shook her head, and her husband, 
lighting a formidable cigar, glanced at Jean with specula- 
tive amusement in his shrewd blue eyes. 

“T notice he didn’t offer you one. Doesn’t he approve?” 

“T never really asked him,” said Jean. ‘‘But I don’t 
smoke anyway.’ 

“Thought all you modern girls did,’’ said Mr. Hunting- 
ton. 

“T can’t be a modern girl,” she answered with one of her 
quick smiles. “I’m in training.” 

“For a beauty contest?” 

“For the serious job,” said Jean, “‘of being a wife.” 

Mr. Huntington chuckled through his cigar. ‘Is it as 
bad as all that nowadays?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s pretty serious!’ Wagging her head sagely, 
Jean saw that Mrs. Huntington was engaged in conversa- 
tion with Don, so she leaned forward to take advantage of 
this chance. “You see, Mr. Huntington,” she said, “every- 
thing’s so—so specialized today.’ 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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or Some Deeper Charm That Gives Me My Fatal Power Qver Men?” 
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SIGN of that 
nature I had 
never seen 


before, and there 
was something so 
whimsical about it 
that it seemed the 
work of ahumorist 
instead of the sage 
plea of a state 
game commission. 
Paraphrased 
roughly, it read 
something like 
this: 

“Mr. Farmer, 
don’t keep your 
place too clean. 
Leave that forlorn 
patch of scrub 
growing over yonder by the creek; leave 
that briered fence row; leave that bushy 
ditch bank just as it is. Your best friend 
of the great bird kingdom, bobwhite, can’t 
live with you if you take away all his cover. 
Keep most fields clean, if you like, but 
leave some places deliberately disheveled 
for the sake of those who will leave you if 
you clean away their shelters. < 

This was a pertinent and a sensible re- 
quest, put in a far more persuasive way 
than a cold announcement could have been 
put. And it serves to introduce a much 
wider subject, and one full of fascination for 
lovers of the outdoors and the creatures 
that, for all our proud so-called advancing 
civilization, remain distinctly Nature’s chil- 
dren. Moreover, because of that very ad- 
vance in man’s civilization, the question is 
a vital one. It is this: What is the relation 
between our conquest of the earth and the 
fate to which that conquest may subject 
the creatures of the wild? Does the civiliza- 
tion of man mean the extinction of the 
beast? Well, it easily might. 


Wild Life Back to the Land 


But there are two great saving elements 
in this difficult and dangerous situation. 
The first is that man stays his hand and 
opens his heart. He protects; he provides 
sanctuaries. Recognizing the beauty, the 
companionship, the economic value of wild 
life, he forgoes the pleasure of killing for the 
saner pleasure of keeping alive. Thesecond 
saving factor is this: Wild creatures are 
singularly humble in their demands. They 
will take what we reject. They will occupy 
what we abandon. They will rejoice to in- 
habit our waste lands and our wildernesses. 
There is no place so apparently impossible 
for the habitation of man but can be made 
into a home for wild creatures. It looks 
therefore as if, as civilization advances, 
man will acquire and keep all the choice 
localities; and at first by chance, and then 
deliberately, with mercy premeditated, he 
will apportion the waste lands to the wild 
children of the woods and the waters and 
the air. 

For a great number of years I have been 
interested in the matter in question, and 
have been engaged from time to time in 
projects of restocking game preserves. If I 
can tell a few stories relative to this sub- 
ject, I shall perhaps be most simply ac- 
complishing my object—which is to show 
that, whether a man owns ten acres or ten 
thousand, it is wise and just and economic 
to quarter a portion of his holdings to the 
ancient inhabitants of the land, that will be 
glad enough to use whatever is unsuitable 
for purposes of man. Strictly, there is no 
such thing nowadays as waste land. A 
marsh becomes a mink and a muskrat home; 
an old rice field becomes a duck preserve; 
the junglelike growth that follows the fell- 
ing of big timber becomes a sanctuary for 
deer and for ruffed grouse; the spouty 
patch in the cornfield’s edge that can never 
be cultivated will grow cat-tails and witch 
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Deer in Kaibab Forest, in Southern Utah 


By Al RUTILIEIDGIEL 


grass and big briers that will protect the 
quail when the hunters and the red-tailed 
hawks are on the scene. 

During the hunting season of 1925 I fre- 
quently went to a valley in Southern Penn- 
sylvania which well illustrates the principle 
that whatever man deserts Nature reclaims. 
In this valley, some eighteen miles long and 
two miles wide, almost every foot, clear up 
to where the mountain benches begin, used 
to be under cultivation. But one after one 
the hillside farms and the creek-bottom 
pastures have been deserted. People have 
moved to the near-by towns. In the whole 
valley now there are not more than eight or 
ten homes. And Nature, in her quiet, joy- 
ous way, has retaken what, centuries ago, 
in frontier days, was bitterly wrested from 
her and from the Indians. 

As I roamed the deserted valley and the 
slopes above it I was curiously interested in 
the manner in which wild things were tak- 
ing part in the recapture of their ancient 
home. Here ina deserted orchard, where 
a few gnarled apple trees still were bear- 
ing, deer had been munching the fallen 
fruit. In this old upland field where 
some volunteer buckwheat had sprung 
up, wild turkeys had been foraging. Be- 
side a pathway leading from a collapsed 
mountain home to its inevitable spring 
I flushed two ruffed grouse. In the 
shellbark trees along the creek—trees 
that the farm boys used to raid for 
nuts—gray squirrels were gathering 
their wintersupply offood. In the creek 
itself, where tame ducks were wont to 
go vacuum-cleaning, I flushed a score of 
migrating mallards. 

Man comes, it seems, as a destroyer, 
but no sooner is his power relaxed than 
the timid legitimate dwellers in the land 
return to reclaim what they had been 
obliged to leave. All they seem to want 
is a bare chance. They cannot occupy 
and increase in the face of high-power 
rifles, traps and shotguns; neither could 
man. But they are swift and valiant to 
return when the chance of getting killed 
is even slightly diminished. 

My experience in this wild appealing 
valley, and experiences elsewhere of a 
similar nature, have led me to believe 
that there should be no such thing as 
waste land. Whatever situations man is 
too proud or lazy to occupy, wild crea- 
tures will humbly rejoice in. 

Some places, indeed, are the better for 
game after man’s invasion. For exam- 
ple, the holder of a huge tract of yellow 
pine in the South told me this: 

“Formerly,” he said, ‘‘when all the big 
timber was standing, we had not a great 
many deer on the place. I think the woods 
were too open; practically the only cover 
was the broom grass. But eight years ago 
we cut about a thousand acres of pine. On 
that land a regular jungle grew up—myrtle, 


AN 


x 


bays, huckleberries, gall berries, sparkle- 
berries, and other brush of many kinds, 
much of it overrun with smilax and jasmine 
vines. As a result, there was ideal cover 
and to it the deer thronged. However, I 
noticed that the wild turkeys kept to the 
big timber. They do not like thickets, for 
in such places the wildcat and the fox have 
the best chance to operate against them. 
Deer will come to cut-over land, but tur- 
keys will leave it until the second growth 
is fairly well developed.” 

It frequently happens that a situation 
that is attractive to wild life can be made 
positively irresistible merely by a little 
intelligent adjustment by the owner of the 
land. 

I shall never forget with what amazement 
-I looked upon a duck preserve near Oakley, 
South Carolina, some thirty miles up the 
Cooper River. Adjacent to the river were 
waste rice fields, long since abandoned, over 
which the tides of a generation had ebbed 


In a Quiet Pool 


and flowed. Despite, however, these peri- 
odic inundations the general layout of the 
fields remained unchanged. There were the 
remnants of the ancient banks, the integ- 
rity of which had been partly maintained 
by the trees and bushes growing along 
them; there were the ditches and canals, in 
many cases widened and deepened by the 
dredging of the tides; there were the 
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expanses of the 
fields, now grown 
to marsh and duck 
oats instead of to 
rice, 

Such landscapes 
have been familiar 
to me since boy- 
hood, but I was not 
prepared for the 
gorgeous spectacle 
of the wild life that 
thronged these 
fields. Mallards, 
green-winged and 
blue-winged teal, 
pintails, widgeons, 
wood ducks, a few 
canvasbacks, and 
black ducks, in 
thousands, were joyously feasting, preening 
themselves, tipping up in the warm shallow 
water, hailing all passing flocks with the 
glad tidings that the true paradise for wild 
fowl had at last been discovered. As I 
walked down a green bank, to the top of 
which the limpid water almost brimmed, I 
flushed a vast concourse. The whole field 
seemed to rise, yet as quickly settled back 
again. Many ofthe ducks flewso lazily and 
contentedly that I noticed that they hardly 
drew up their feet under them. In these) 
days of myriads of hunters and the last 
word in firearms I was frankly amazed to) 
see such a sight, and asked the owner of the 
place, who was with me, to account for the 
wild-life vision that I was seeing. 


The Formula for Wild Ducks © 
“Three things have done it,” he said. 
“These fields, you see, were worthless to 
me for planting purposes. But ducks have 
always come here. I decided first to post it 
carefully. Then, at a small outlay, I 
mended the banks and the trunks so that 
the fields can be made to hold water when 
once the water has flowed on them. A 
duck isn’t going to light on dry land—_ 
not if there’s water within reach of his 
wings. The third thing was the matter 
of feed. At some clubs rice and corn are. 
fed regularly, but I can’t afford to give 
them the things that keep me alive. 

“T went up to Washington and spent 
two or three days at the Department of 
Agriculture finding out just what wild 
food would grow here—things that the) 
ducks like best. I had recommended to 
me duck oats, water lilies—you know, 
that the ducks eat the little potatolike 
nodules on the roots—and the American 
lotus. This last is probably the most 
successful food I have tried. The bie 
is like a big mallow, held high above the 
water; then a seed-holding disk is 
formed, in a general way like a sunflower; 
then the seeds come, like hard black’ 
acorns. And the ducks are crazy about 
them. Of course these seeds are shed 
into the mud when frost comes, and the 
ducks dive and forage for them. 

““Yes, these old fields were worthless, | 
but in these days there is no such thing 
as waste land if a man will turn over to, 
wild things those parts of his property 
which he can’t use himself. And if he 
will encourage *he wild life just a little! 
he will have it coming in abundance. 
There are fields, just below me here on 
the river, of the very same character as 
mine, and they have comparatively few 
ducks visiting them. Reasonable quiet 

and protection, water, food—get those 
three conditions in this part of the country 
and you will have all the ducks you want. 
This setting aside of sanctuaries, whe 
done as a private enterprise in conservati 
or whether done designedly by a state a 
public duty, always has the same effe 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

wild life. But the effect is much more 
far-reaching than might be imagined. I 
know huge tracts of wild country, in 
Pennsylvania, in Virginia, in Maryland 
and in the Carolinas, which ten years 
ago were practically dead as far as game 
birds and animals are concerned. Now 
they are alive again, and the magic of 
this resurrection has been accomplished 
solely by the system of public sanctu- 
aries or by the big preserves of private 
clubs. 

Fortunately, game does not appear to 
distinguish between public and private 
preserves and sanctuaries; it will come 
to one as quickly as to another, and 
will also leave. The deer and the turkeys 
and the grouse that wander from the 
protected areas slowly repopulate the 
desolate hinterlands, and they also 
afford the humble average hunter with 
a little sport and with no end of exercise 
full of exciting promise. I know of a 
hunting club which, ostensibly organized 
to kill game, has yet been the greatest 
game preserver of the region where it exists. 

On the Southern coast the club has an 
ownership of perhaps sixty thousand acres. 
The place is unfenced; and though it is 
rigorously protected, no attempt is made to 
segregate the game within its ample bor- 
ders. Asa result, particularly in the sum- 
mer when the cover is dense and when the 
woods are free from hunters, deer and tur- 
keys in great numbers wander far beyond 
the boundaries of the club lands. The hin- 
terlands, which had been combed of all 
their game, are once more replenished. The 
natives, who at first resented the coming of 
the great club and its exclusive ways, have 
now learned that a wild turkey for Christ- 
mas or for Thanksgiving and a pretty 
plentiful supply of venison all through the 
winter are due directly to the club’s exist- 
ence. 


Gun Clubs as Game Protectors 


A fraternal feeling has come to prevail 
between the members of the club and their 
less fortunate neighbors; and it is a feeling 
which, rightly understood, is a promise of a 
new day in American sportsmanship. It is 
the feeling born of the conviction that game 
protection by one man or one organization 
is game increase for other men and other 
organizations. This club did a rather 
unique thing for the sake of game preserva- 
tion, and a sensible thing it was too. Ona 
deserted plantation that was bought to be 
added to the club 
preserve were 
some eight or ten 
negro families who 
were occupying 
the old slave quar- 
ters in the very 
heart of the deer 
country of the 
plantation. The 
club bought up 
some good prop- 
erty in a neigh- 
boring negro set- 
tlement safely 
outside the pre- 
serve, built there 
the required num- 
ber of simple 
homes and moved 
the negroes there. 
They were only 
too glad to go, for 
the negro who is 
not gregarious 
does not exist. 

Some twenty 
miles west of 
Gettysburg, on 
the Lincoln High- 
way, there is an 
inn. Within sight 
of the windows of 
the inn are the 
borders of a virgin 
forest fastness— 
one of the great 
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A Refuge Line Showing Posters and One Strand of Wire Which Surrounds the 
State Game Refuge in Mifflin County, Pennsylvania 


game sanctuaries that the state of Penn- 
sylvania has set aside for the use of wild 
creatures, and indirectly, of course, for the 
benefit of the hunters of the state. From 
that beautiful forest one can see trooping, 
especially in the late afternoon, small herds 
of whitetail deer, perhaps the most widely 
distributed of all American big-game ani- 
mals and, in a way, the most characteristic 
wild creature of our country. It is hearten- 
ing, in these days of swift transportation 
and deadly guns and rifles, while one is at 
dinner within a stone’s throw of the Lincoln 
Highway, down which heavy traffic roars 
all the day long, to see genuinely wild crea- 
tures timidly stealing out of their coverts to 
nibble at a farmer’s wheat or to browse on 
the tender green of his choice apple trees. 
The emotion with which I view such a 
sight is probably radically different from 
the farmer’s. 

Nevertheless, the presence of deer in a 
civilized community represents a definite 
triumph. Nor are these creatures pets. 
They are the real thing. 

I remember seeing a huge old stag, the 
hero of many a thrilling escape on the 
near-by mountains, calmly munching ap- 
ples within rifle shot of the hotel! Many 
of these deer—particularly the old bucks— 
seem to know quite well when the hunting 
season begins, and at that time they mani- 
fest a decided partiality for the sanctuary 
itself. Game recognizes a protected area; 
and though there is some straying and 
straggling, the sanctuary idea is wholly 


effective. It is not a bad thing for the sanc- 
tuary, for the adjoining orchardists and 
for the herds themselves for some deer to 
be killed each season. 

Some twenty-five miles southwest of 
that inn is the Orquic Valley Sanctuary, a 
place in which I have spent much time. 
It is in much wilder country, though a 
good road runs through it. I knew it years 
ago, long before the state set it apart as 
a preserve. Then it was anybody’s land, 
overrun by hunters, often burned out—a 
desolate wilderness. Now it is beautiful 
with heavy timber, with a lush under- 
growth, musical with a fine trout stream 
roaring through its dewy coverts, protected 
from all marauders. 

For several years, by some calculations 
which I believe to be accurate, I have 
ascertained that, but for this sanctuary, all 
the deer and turkeys of that region of the 
Tuscaroras would have disappeared. They 
have increased; and the increase, indeed 
the survival, the sanctuary made possible. 
On its borders now, every season, hunters 
have genuine sport; and if what escapes 
them gets into the preserve they feel that 
it is just as well. I think that there is a 
growing sentiment among all hunters that 
all game should have at least one inviolate 
place into which it cannot be pursued. A 
game sanctuary is not only a temporary 
life preserver, it is a guaranty of the survival 
of a race. 

By all odds the most interesting game 
sanctuary I know is Bull’s Island, one of 


Up the Little Namakon 
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the barrier group of the Carolina sea. 
board. Separated from the mainland by 
many deep salt waterways that wind 
through a vast sea marsh, it is effectively 
isolated. Nine miles long, three miles 
wide at its widest point, heavily wooded, 
rich in semitropical jungles, and having 
an abundant supply of fresh water, it is 
most fortunately appointed by Nature 
as a home for wild life. I believe that 
there is more game on this island than 
there is on any area of similar size in 

America, perhaps in the world; and its 

presence there is to be accounted for 

by methods of intelligent protection and 
sensible encouragement. 

I remember walking one afternoon 
down through the lustrous thickets ol 
this magic isle, and hardly for a moment 
was wild life out of sight or sound. J] 
saw five flocks of wild turkeys—there 
are no foxes on the island—raccoons 
pacing sedately down the dim pathways 
aglow with the ruby lights of sunset, 
flocks of wild ducks speeding toward the 

reedy flows, and perhaps fifty deer. At one 
time I had twenty-six in sight, coming out 
of their daytime coverts to browse on the 
marsh edges and to roam securely the soli- 
tary country of the night. I walked up 
close to a stag that stood motionless ir 
reeds as tall as his back. His massive neck 
and his regal head were all of him that 
showed. As I got too near he crouched 
slightly, hoping, I think, to be passed by: 
but then he changed his mind and went 
bounding off, his great flag erect and 
jerking from side to side. 

Usually, after a day of travel throug 
the wilds a man will have one or two vivid 
scenes of wild life to recall. On Bull’s Islan¢ 
such scenes are bewildering in their num. 
ber and variety. 


Sane Control a Necessity 


Yet twenty years ago there were nc 
turkeys on this preserve. There were few 
deer. The duck ponds were grown shut 
with choking aquatic plants. But a little 
ditching and draining deepened the ponds, 
so that now, on a midwinter’s morning) 
mallards and black ducks pour into the 
idyllic lagoons that lie shielded by the vir- 
gin pine forests. Protection was all that 
the deer needed. I suppose there is nc 
animal in the world that, considering its! 
size and importance, responds more cer. 
tainly to man’s encouragement than does 
the whitetail deer. A barren doe is ¢ 
rarity, and a great many have twin fawns 

Experts in per: 
mutations anc 
combinations have 
estimated that < 
buck and a doe 
will, through then 
offspring, ir 
fifty years pro 
duce thousands 0} 
descendants; anc 
this will happen ij 
the hand of mar 
against them is 
stayed. 

There are s¢ 
many deer on this 
island now, anc 
so frequent and 


is necessary to kill 
off a certain num 
ber of stags every 


in their prime W: 
establish the sta! 
ina of the sue 
ceeding herds. 

’ The case of th 
wild turkey is dif 
ferent and it is, | 
(Continued on 
Page 142) _ 
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Anyone Can Now Create Artistic Room-Effects 
Without Spending a Mint of Money 


The magic of color interestingly described 
in our free booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce 
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FREE 


this Helpful Booklet 
on Home Beautifying 


An Example of 
“Color Magic” 


A perfect instance, this 
bedroom, of the way to work 
out dainty, informal room- 
effects. Brightly patterned 
hangings, upholstery and 
floor-covering—all happily 
balanced by a few touches 
of plain colors in some of 
the other furnishings. 


Anne Lewis Pierce has written 
COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME 
to help women readily make those 
rearrangements of furniture and 
color-schemes that give rooms 
new life, character, and distinc- 
tion — without heavy spending. 


POS PSHES & ESAT 


Miss Pierce writes from such a 
sensible, practical viewpoint 
that no matter how inexperienced 
you may be, you will have no 
difficulty in putting her helpful 


suggestions into use. 


The rug with its scattered 
floral design on a mellow 
moiré field is one of ‘the 
charming patterns now 
available in inexpensive, 
durable Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. It is the 
popular “KURDISTAN” de- 
sign—Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug No. 560. 


We will gladly send you a 
copy of this illustrated handbook 
free. Just write for it. Address 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


most satisfying and inexpensive means of im- 
proving rooms handicapped by the depressing 
presence of dull, worn floor-covering. 


| Bess not merely the money you spend that 
makes a room attractive. Color and the 
way it is used add charm and personality to 
the simplest surroundings. 


Let Congoleum Rugs freshen up your room- 
No matter if a room seems almost hope- schemes. Every type of rug-pattern is avail- 


less, a few well-planned changes in the color- able. And the easy-to-clean surface of this 


scheme, a few changes in arrangement and the Tus GOLD SEAL, guaranteeing “Satis. | durable, flat-lying floor-covering is a daily 
room 1s rejuvenated. And even though you use __ faction or Your Money Back,” is the mark | comfort to women who do their own housework. 
inexpensive materials for bringing about these of the labor-saving floor-covering with the ec hiGcenieh| h C 

color-adjustments, the result is none the less — 2rgest and most firmly established repu- Pan yl cme PGRE ne lean ee eros 


: tation for quality and durability. Ja s. Sizes rez aoe 
harmonious and successful. for quality 1 y goleum Rug patterns. Sizes range from small, 


For nearly fifteen years Congoleum Gold handy mats to 9 x 15 foot rugs. 
How-to build up truly artistic color-schemes — Seal ArtRugs have proved to millions of 


is explained in the free handbook, Color Magic — women their ability to give complete satis- ConcoLeuM-Nairn Inc, 


z i faction. Look for this Gold Seal on the Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
in the Home, by Anne Pierce. And the charm- 


: are z San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
rugs you buy. You will find it pasted on : New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


Ing patterns in Gold Seal Art-Rugs, offer you a the face of the pattern. In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


ONGOLEUM 


“= GOLD SEAL 


AnRrtT-RuGs 


Always look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 


nf 
» 


Shown below is 
the “HOLLAND” 
, Design—No. 594 


Below is shown 
the “KASHMIR” 
Design—No. 562 
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“T guess New York’s so big it kind of 
makes us look little,’ she agreed, not crit- 
ically, nor yet with humility. 

“T don’t think it’s that,” he returned. 
“‘But—I suppose a man grows. His per- 
spective changes. Old things don’t look so 
impressive.” 

“But they haven’t changed a bit,’’ she 
reminded him. “Old things mostly stay 
the same.” 

“‘Tt’s the man that changes,”’ he assented. 

“Yes, you've changed a pile,”’ she agreed. 

He laughed softly, spoke with faint de- 
rision in his tones. “‘I remember you,” he 
told her—‘‘how skinny and long-legged 
you were. I was thinking this morning 
about seeing you climb the fence in front 
of your house one day when I went by to 
school. The only thing I really remembered 
was your leg—how long it was.” 

She looked at him gravely. “The day 
Pot wouldn’t let you wait for me,’’ she 
commented. 

And he cried, ‘“‘ You remember too?” 

“There ain’t much happens here. Folks 
remember pretty near everything that does 
happen.” 

“T’d almost forgotten,’ he confessed. 
“T’d forgotten almost everything about 
this town, I’d been so long away. But 
things keep coming back to me today.” 
He was astonished to discover that his hand 
was trembling. ‘I’m really mighty glad I 
came,” he said lamely. “About decided to 
stay here a week or two, not go fishing 
at all—rest here.’’ He felt momentarily a 
great load of weariness upon his shoulders. 
“T didn’t realize how tired I was till I got 
here.”’ 

“Pot says you can’t go till your car’s 
fixed,’’ she commented. 

“T’d stay, anyway,” he declared; and he 
added, not so much speaking his intent as 
improvising, ‘‘I think I’ll get the place in 
shape, do some work around. I wonder if 
I can still handle an ax or a grubbing hoe.” 

“The house needs some shingles,’”’ she 
agreed; and he said quickly, ‘‘ Well, I can 
drive a nail. I’ll enjoy working with my 
hands again.” 

‘‘A thing ain’t work,” she suggested, 
“only if you have to doit. If you do it be- 
cause you want, it’s just a kind of play.” 

He laughed, conceding the point to her. 
“All right, I'll enjoy playing then.” He 
added, ‘‘ You can’t imagine what fun I had, 
getting my own breakfast and washing 
dishes and putting things away. I expect 
they’re just chores to you.” 

“‘Tt’s the way things go along,” she said; 
and he felt again that still philosophy in 
her which refuses to complain against any 
part of life because all life is good. She 
smiled a little then, her face transfiguring; 
he thought with a quick leap of delight that 
she had humor too. “It’s getting on to 
noon,” she said, and stood up, rising 
smoothly. “I’ve got to go back and get up 
something for Pot’s dinner or things won’t 
go so good.” 

She drew Junie to her and bundled the 
little girl’s dress over her damp and pro- 
testing head. Overlook laughed at them, 
and then he said curiously, “‘You know, 
you’re—surprising to me, your point of 
view on some things; things I’ve never 
thought much about at all.” 

“‘T expect you never had time,” she re- 
minded him. “‘But there’s time for think- 
ing here.”’ 

“Well, I’ll make up for some lost time in 
the next day or two,” he promised. And he 
called to the little girl, “‘Good-by, Junie.”’ 

The child looked toward him; and after 
a moment’s grave scrutiny her small face 
broke in a broad smile. But instantly, as 
though frightened by her own temérity, she 
clung to June’s hand, hiding behind the 
woman’s skirts again. And June gathered 
up the boy baby and dug the sand out of 
his mouth and set him against her bosom. 
So with the baby in her arms, the child at 
her knee, she stood a moment there in the 
pit of sunlight. 
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“Tf there’s anything you want me or Pot 
to do,”’ she said, “‘you let us know.” 

“T’ll eall on you,” he agreed. And— 
“You’re very kind,’ he added, smiling. 
“And you and I will have to talk over the 
old times. I remember a lot of things about 
you.” 

She looked at him gravely then, but she 
made no reply; only turned with a nod and 
was hidden among the alders; and Over- 
look, from where he stood, saw her pres- 
ently emerge upon the rising ground toward 
the house, striding strongly, the baby still 
upborne in her arms. And the sunlight lay 
about her like a mantle rare. 


XI 


HE days stole away as though they 

went light-footed in order not to waken 
him; but Overlook perceived their going 
and perceived their guile. And sometimes 
when he was alone—he was much alone— 
he laughed aloud as though he had a jest at 
the expense of the very sun that rose and 
set so stealthily. And at first these days 
had an unreality about them, as though 
they were indeed passages in a dream 
from which he would presently rouse to 
find himself at his desk once more; but 
after a little this quality passed. There 
could be no unreality about a day in which 
he rose before dawn, and cooked, and ate 
the food he cooked, and cleaned his own 
dishes; a day in which he sweated over ax 
and bucksaw; a day in which he trudged 
up the steep ridge road to the Corner and 
saw Will Hepperton grubbing in the alder 
run; a day in which he found June and the 
babies on the sand bar by the pool; a day 
when he broiled in the sun upon his own 
rooftree, extracting rotted shingles and re- 
placing them with new; a day which ended 
with a body wearied and a mind at ease, 
ended in a long hour or two above the thick 
old Bible, and a dreamless and unbroken 
slumber. These days were reality; but by 
the same token, New York began to recede. 
He looked with some wonder at the spec- 
tacle of himself milling there in the vortex 
with so many others, seeing many men and 
knowing none, striving with every thew of 
his mind for the sake of a digit in a ledger 
at the day’s end. Not here in the valley, 
but yonder there, after a time, unreality 
began to dwell; he had moments in which 
he was all incredulous of the recent past he 
had known. 

For the remoter past now sought to claim 
him, catching at his heart with clamorous 
hands; and he submitted to these mute 
entreaties, smiling, amused at what went 
forward. 

Overlook surrendered himself to this 
remoter past; he bought overalls at the 
store; he grubbed in the meadow, toward 
the southern end where the wood was 
creeping in; he cleaned away the brambles 
and the briers which had choked the ancient 
burying ground against the flank of the 
ancient hemlock wood; he cut and stacked 
some birch for cordwood; he mended a 
weakened place in the chimney in the attic, 
replacing old bricks with new. The game 
pleased him; he played it as an adult plays 
with children, knowing it for a game of 
make-believe, but contented with his own 
pretendings. 

He was not lonely; yet he wished some- 
times for another to share these days with 
him. He might have talked to June. She 
did not avoid him, but neither did she seek 
his company; and though he saw her daily, 
it was for little moments at a time. He 
found himself sometimes faintly at a loss 
with her; felt in her a wisdom before which 
he was transparent; discovered in her a 
serenity and poise which he could in no 
wise break down. He even tried one day 
the experiment of reminding her of that 
ancient kiss which he forbore; hoped to 
evoke from her either denial or some faint 
confusion. 

But she only nodded, said slowly, ‘Yes, 
I remember.” 


“T thought afterward,” he told her smil- 
ingly, ‘‘that you seemed to be a little disap- 
pointed because I didn’t kiss you after the 
others did.” 

““A man finds things like that to think,”’ 
she agreed; but there was for a moment a 
dancing light in her eyes and he suspected 
her of laughing inwardly. So it was him- 
self instead of June who was discomfited. 

He had long hours alone, but there were 
many tasks to occupy his hands and many 
thoughts to fill his mind. Thus one day in 
the attic he discovered in a distant corner 
an old box, a packing box well filled with 
dusty magazines and packets of letters and 
ancient newspapers and books of account 
with backs blistered by dampness and 
pocked with mold. He spent one long day 
delving there, and each letter he read and 
each book he opened added a brush stroke 
to the panorama of the past which was 
achieving form and substance here before 
his eyes. 

He found an account of the moneys ex- 
pended in connection with the building of 
this house in which he sat alone; and he 
chuckled over them, amused at the com- 
parison between the price of lumber then 
and the price he had paid a day or two be- 
fore for a bundle of shingles. And later he 
came upon the book in which his father 
had kept a record of the life of the farm; a 
record that included the birth of every calf, 
the arrival of every litter of pigs, the num- 
ber of eggs yielded by the hens. Overlook 
found himself forced to a half-reluctant 
admiration of~his father’s abilities. The 
man had discovered, upon a time, that, at 
the price of feed, to raise pork was no longer 
profitable; so he abandoned that activity, 
resuming it two years later when the price 
of feed went down. He had lived by the 
book, systematically, with all his life in 
order; and Overlook nodded his approval, 
discovering in his father the roots of his 
own successes. 

“But I went where there was more room 
to work in, that’s all,’ he commented; 
“worked on a wider scale, so I’ve accom- 
plished more.”’ 

The phrase checked him for a moment 
and he considered it; then brushed the 
thought aside. 

At the end of the book, just inside the 
rear cover, he discovered a dozen entries 
recounting the major events in the life of 
the farm in more detail. His own birth set 
down, and the pangs his mother suffered, so 
that he felt a constriction at his heart. And 
his sister’s birth and her dying, in empty 


words that ached with grief, burning as dry 


eyes burn. 

And then his mother’s death, and how 
his grandfather died and was buried in 
the plot forever shadowed by the gloomy 
hemlock boughs. 

Overlook found some amusement in what 
followed—a brief and formal recounting of 
how his Aunt Millie came to live with them; 
and how unreasonable his father found 
her, so that in the end their relations be- 
came so uncomfortable that she went away 
again. 

“Walter and me will get on alone,” his 
father wrote thereafter. And below, a few 
disjointed lines: ‘‘Walter had a piece to 
speak at last day of school yesterday.” 
“Walter traded with Pot Riddle for a fish 
line. He made a good trade.” ‘Walter 
can work up a cord of wood near as fast 
as me.” 

And at first Overlook smiled; and then 
he discovered behind these phrases the fact 
that his father, whom he remembered as a 
grim and rather silent man, had been proud 
of him, and his heart tightened as he read. 


It was this probing among old books and 
papers that led Overlook unconsciously to 
the point of writing down, himself, the 
thoughts that filled his days. He had never 
kept a diary; to do so had never occurred 
to him. But just now he needed someone 
to whom he might talk; words might order 


_ the heathen do it more or less. 


some by her simply doing it. 


? 


July 31,19: 


the confusion of his mind. So, one nigt 
in the blank pages of this same old book, 
wrote: 


August 16, 1925: It’s only six days since 
left New York. But seems longer. I expe 
Jenks has raised a row and they’re looking f 
me now. Someone’s going to turn up here o 
of these days. Rather amusing to sit tight a’ 
wait for them. I’m entitled to a vacation. A) 
the car’s a good excuse. I had a man over fre 
Augusta yesterday and he took it apart, mc 
or less, and took the parts away. Said he’d 
back in a few days to fix it up again. Car loo 
foolish, with the rear end jacked up and d 
sected. Almost embarrasses me to Took at 
I suppose when he gets it fixed I'll go alor 
I’ve got the roof fixed so it doesn’t leak no 
and the chimney patched, and I cleaned o 
some around the sills of the barn today. They’ 
rotting, and I’m going to get Pot to fix the: 
I get along comfortably. Pot brings thin 
from the store at the Corner, and I do my oy 
cooking. June offered to do washing for 3 
but I’ve managed so far. 

“T see her frequently and we're getting a 
quainted. She has a sense of humor that cro 
out now and then; but the big thing in her |: 
appears to be her devotion to her sister’s ch 
dren. I whittled out a windmill for little Jur 
and she made up with me and we’re good frien 
now. June seems to approve. She seldom d 
approves anything, though; she has a curio 
way of tolerating the world, accepting it, a 
justing herself to it. There’s a certain perm 
nence about her; you can imagine her going: 
just the way she is forever. It must have be 
the existence of such women that led t 
Egyptians into worshiping the mother princip 
Salammbé6 is full of it, remember. I expect; 
Not so heathe 
either; except that the idea has been corrupt 
by the very human worshipers. But ther 
nothing corrupt about June. Anything s 
might do would be rendered clean and whol 


He wrote no more there, drifted in 
reverie, and presently put the book awa 
But the second day after, he wrote in t] 
book again. 


August 18: I went up the brook today, mil 
through the woods. Fishing, theoreticall 
Took a rod and a box of flies along, but I wasr 
too proud to take some worms too. Dug the 
behind the house where the water from t 
kitchen sink empties. I remember there used 
be worms there when I was a boy, and I four 
plenty now. Over back of the orchard, at t 
angle of the woods by the river, there’s a fi’ 
ae with a rip below, and deep water under t 

ank. I’ve been swimming there, bathing 
the morning, since I located it. Saw some tro 
there, but they wouldn’t touch a worm or a fl 
So I went on. The woods are thick, upbroo 
it’s like a swamp. I had to wade most of tl 
way, and I must have gone miles. Maybe ty 
miles, but it seemed longer. Quiet in there a1 
no sign that anyone had ever gone that wa 
You could imagine a lot of wild things watchi) 
you. Got on my nerves a bit at first, but afte 
ward I enjoyed it. I caught four trout, but 
fished very little. The mosquitoes were ba 
When I came back June was by the pool at tl 
angle of the woods, drying her hair. She ht 
been bathing. 


He would remember always that mome! 
when he came upon her there. It was la 
afternoon, toward sunset; he had staye 
in the wood till the insects, thickening ° 
the cooler hours toward dusk, drove him 1 
retreat; and he came downstream, wadir 
through the shallows, picking his way alor 
the banks when the thicket thinned. Fi 
protection against the mosquitoes he ye 
wrapped a great red bandanna handkerchi: 
about his head. It hung from beneath h 
hat and he tucked it into his collar belo 


tle welts on his hands and on his face w 
the insects had bitten him. So when 
the depths of the wood he looked do’ 
straight reach of the stream like a tunn) 
beneath the blending boughs and saw whe! 
the sunlight struck in to gild the water, | 
hurried forward with a quick relief, glad 
come into the open land again. The ba 
on his right was high, but the water th 
was shoal and he kept to that side; th 
anything on the bank above his head w 
somewhat hidden, and by the same te 
his footsteps in the water were lost in t 
stream’s own plashing song. i 
Just above the pool he climbed up | 
footholds in the soft earth to the level of | 
open ground; and thus climbing, he ay 
(Continued on Page 49) | 
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World's Largest Silk Hosiery Mills 


and the service they o 


IN all the history of American industrial successes there is none 
more outstanding than Realsilk. You hear people everywhere 
discussing it. In fact, the Realsilk story seems to have acquired 
a vivid romantic quality. Realsilk’s rise has been so rapid that 
at times it has seemed almost unbelievable. “But still the fact 
remains that only six years ago Realsilk was a mere idea 


—today, the World’s Leader. 


This gold button identifies : 

the Bonded Realsilk Repre- lo 

sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


ee ee Lae 

To say to you pointedly that Realsilk is now the world’s 
largest manufacturer of silk hosiery means nothing at all. 
But to say that Realsilk has found an en- 


fler direct to every home 


of manufacture or with savings in selling. Even greater 
than all of Realsilk’s progress along these lines is still 
another factor which has contributed more to Realsilk’s 
success than any other. 


It is Realsilk’s policy to satisfy its customers beyond the 
merest shadow of a doubt. It is the biggest single idea 
back of Realsilk’s unparalleled achievement. And the 
millions upon millions of regular patrons of Realsilk 
Service have only the highest praise for it. 


Realsilk Service is now available to every housewife—to 
every home—and to every office in the land, as well. If 


tirely new way whereby the finest hosiery 
and lingerie can be manufactured and de- 
livered to you at lower prices is, indeed, a 
matter of importance to everyone. 


In the first place, Realsilk produces in such 
enormous volume that manufacturing costs 
are cut immeasurably. Secondly, Realsilk 
distributes its merchandise from its mills 
direct to the consumer..... 10,000 Bonded 
Service Representatives calling daily at 
homes and offices in every community. But 


you are not now taking advantage of it you 
Owe it to yourself to become acquainted 
with the advantages of dealing direct with 
these great mills. 


There is a Realsilk Branch Service Office 
close to you. Just ‘phone and a Service 
Representative will call whenever you de- 
sire. Or, simply drop a postal to the Mills 
and we'll arrange an appointment. 


1} When the man at the door 
5, ate k 


Realsilk does not stop with lower costs 


have him come in. 


REALSILK 


an 


HOS 


SOLD DIRECT FROM 
OUR MILLS TO 
THE CONSUMER AT 
A SAVING 


FOR MEN.WOMEN and CHILDREN 


wand ~~ 


LINGERIE 


~~ — 


IE RY 


OUR 10,000 BONDED 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CALL DAILY AT 
HOMES AND OFFICES 


meal SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ‘PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
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Sedan *895— Special Sedan *995 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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In the percentage of Costly Chrome Vanadium 


Steel used, Dodge Brothers Motor Car outranks 
any other automobile in the World, regardless of cost 


It is generally conceded that employ it where plain carbon steel, 
ChromeVanadium Steelisthetough- even in the costliest cars, is com- 
est and most enduring metal ever monly thought sufficient. 
created for use in the vital parts of This has been true from the day 
a motor car. Dodge Brothers built their first 
It may not be so well known, how- tor car. 
; ever, that Dodge Brothers Motor It explains why the car was selected 
F Car ranks first in the worldin the by the United States Government 
; use of this costly material. in time of war. 
t WodeeeGcotnetesconiiete tower It explains why more than 90% of 
assembly is Chrome Vanadium— toe cars Dodge Brothers ek 
§ motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, aul it Nite WCET 
' transmission, universal joint, drive ee ae Ce 
| shaft, differential and rear axle It explains why mileage running 
shaft. into six figures is not unusual for 
2 this sturdy product; and why the 
Even the front axle is Chrome Vana- 


prices it brings at resale are 


dium—virtually the entire steering without precedent 


unit—and every leaf of the springs. 
It explains, too, why the words Long 


In fact, wherever any manufacturer Life, Safety and Dependability are 
uses alloy steels, Dodge Brothersuse _ habitually associated with the name 
costly Chrome Vanadium. And in Dodge Brothers wherever motor 
numerous instances Dodge Brothers cars are serving mankind. 
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Douce BrRotTHEeRS ING. DETROIT 


Douce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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This modern 


‘iceman’ 
calls once ~ 
with Frigidaive~ 


and the ice 


There is a wide range of 
Frigidaires built complete with 
metal cabinet, finished in white 
Duco, lined with seamless por- 
celain enamel. They are priced 
as low as $245. Frigidaire 
mechanical units for installa- 
tion in the standard makes of 
ice-boxes, as low as $190. All 
prices f.o.b. Dayton. Any Frig- 
idaire may be purchased on the 


GMAC deferred payment plan. 


mune. sie PS LTR ae ener he 
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BE SURE IT /S 


Be Sure it is a Frigidaire! 


HERE are now more than two 

hundred thousand users of 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
And these users are telling their 
friends and neighbors that Frigid- 
aire has brought to their homes 
and places of: business a measure 
of convenience and economy 
unequaled by anything they have 
ever known. 


You have heard of Frigidaire— 
of the constant, dependable and 
economical service it renders, of 
the better way in which it keeps 
all. foods, of the convenience of 
the ice it makes and the desserts 
it freezes. 


You are probably thinking now 
of electric refrigeration for your 


own home. Be sure, when you 
do buy, that you get a genuine 
Frigidaire. Look for the name 
itself—you’ll find it on every 
Frigidaire. It identifies the prod- 
uct of General Motors. It is 
your assurance that you will enjoy 
the combined advantages which 
only Frigidaire can give. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. B-193, DAYTON, OHIO 


Bei sicdlaiwe 


a "FRIGIDAIRE 


REFRIGERATION 
~ PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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her sitting a little way off where the sun 
streamed through her hair. She sat with 
er back toward the stream, her head 
owed forward, her hair falling in a heavy 
‘agrant veil over her face and down upon 
er crossed knees. It was almost dry and 
he was brushing it with slow strokes, her 
rms arching gracefully; and the nape of 
er neck was white as ivory, and her hair, 
hot through with the richness of the sun- 


After a moment, with a strong twist and 
erk of her head she threw it back behind 


er hands, beginning to brush it again; and 
he turned her body sidewise so that the 
Tying sun might still strike upon its rich 
iscade. So turning, she saw Overlook 
here, his head and shoulders risen above 
he bank; and his cheeks burned with slow 
mbarrassment, and she laughed a little, 
azily, as water chuckles under a round 
tone; as the brook laughed, tumbling in 
is play below. And then she saw the spec- 
acle he made, his head shrouded in a hand- 
eects; and she laughed again, but in a 
enderer wise. 

He asked curiously, 
5 gh? ” 

“You look kind of funny,” she explained, 
with that handkerchief and all. And the 
1 squitoes have bit you all over.” 

i He remembered then and chuckled too. 
‘That’s right,’”’ he agreed. “I must be a 
light. Wait a minute, I’ll fix that.” 

To do so he descended to the stream side 
ge in and knelt and bathed his hands and 
ice in the cool water, and dipped his face 
) drink deeply, and dried himself and ran 
is fingers through his hair. When, thus 
leaned and curried, he climbed the bank 
ein it was to find that she had looped her 
air into its customary heavy -coil and 
inned it fast; and she rose as he appeared 
ad stood to face him; and it seemed to 
im the western sky behind her had a color 
nat beat with a slow pulse across the 
orld, like a metronome compelling all 
veation into the rhythm ordained. A 
sh, somewhere in the deep wood, 
etered on its bough and sang its silvery 
e. 

“Where are the babies?’”’ he asked. 
2ver Saw you without them before.” 
“Pot was home,” she explained. “But 
ve their supper to get up for them now.” 
He saw she meant to be away, and he 
added. ‘‘I’ve mine to get, too,” he agreed, 
id moved beside her as she turned down- 
sa rOUte whe 


“Why do you 


C9) f 


“T took a few.” 
“They ain’t so good this time of year,” 
‘e commented. “They soften up some.” 
ae looked at him sidewise. ‘You ain’t 
‘pposed to catch them,’ she added. 
Brook is closed fifteenth of July.” 

“It is? But—I was going fishing when I 
‘me up here.” 

“In this county,” she explained, and 
en she smiled. ‘‘But no one’s going to 
ither.”’ ; 
‘They went on together through the tall 
ass by the brook, picking their way be- 
veen the occasional clumps of birch or 
iplar seedlings that were beginning the re- 
nquest of this ground. He said no more, 
und nothing more to say. 
‘But she said, by and by, witha glance at 
m, “This is out of your way. You can cut 
Tough the orchard to the house.” 
He would have spoken, checked himself. 
tere was no way in which he could tell her 
at he found it pleasant to walk thus be- 
le her, along the laughing little stream, 
‘th the still and lovely valley all around. 
| they bore on together, and they came 
Us to the road. She turned toward the 
idge, then seemed to feel some further 
ord was needed. 
“You doing all right by yourself?” she 
ed. “Need I should come over and redd 
, or anything?”’ 

I’m very comfortable,” he assuréd her. 
he nodded, with head bowed, and went 
y from him across the bridge; and he 


" hed her go, reluctance in his eyes, and 
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questioning. He tried to analyze his own 
emotions in thismoment. Just now, moving 
with her, unconsciously shortening hisstride 
to match her own, he had felt them both in 
time and tune. There is a rule in such mat- 
ters, a compulsion in rhythm. To move in 
unison is to tend together. A regiment of 
soldiers out of step is no more than a mob in 
uniform; but when their feet strike each 
upon the selfsame beat, battering the 
ground, they are no longer individuals, but 
have become an ordered and effective whole. 

To see June now and then and talk with 
her had been amusing, interesting, a little 
bewildering; but to walk thus simply be- 
side her for a little way affected Overlook in 
a fashion far too deep for words. 


XII 


He DISCOVERED, as day by day he 
moved about the farm, so many things 
that needed doing; his eye, surveying his 
domain, perceived in it so many possibili- 
ties. They stirred in his thoughts, led him 
into an acuter observation of the estate of 
Pot Riddle, into a discussion with Pot of the 
man’s affairs. He was, it appeared, equally 
free from hope and from despair. 

“TI can git along,” Pot explained, “and 
that’s about all. I can manage, long as I’ve 
a mind to. There’s aplenty of cordwood I 
can cut and sell in a bad year; and I pick a 
few apples and I keep enough cows so’s I 
can sell one or two, about every year. 
Mostly we raise what we eat on the place.” 

“You’ve got a first-rate garden,”’ Over- 
look agreed. ‘‘Things seem to grow.” 

“Grow anything here, and good, too,” 
Pot declared. ‘‘That land of mine cants to 
the south, where the garden is, and things 
grow fine.” He gave facts and figures. 
“And I never do no work on ’em either.” 

“You don’t sell any produce, do you?” 
Overlook persisted, and Pot expounded to 
him the difficulties of marketing vegetables 
when the railroad is better than twenty 
miles away. Overlook began thereafter to 
study these obstacles, found amusement in 
devising means by which they might be 
surmounted. And he made something like 
an inventory of his own farm. There were 
in it, he knew, better than a hundred acres; 
but it might be indefinitely extended. The 
adjoining farms were long deserted; his 
nearest neighbors were Pot, across the 
bridge, and Will Jenison, better than a mile 
to the south, and Joel May—a distant rela- 
tive of his mother’s family—three-quarters 
of a mile along the old road to the west. 

“A man could build up quite a place 
here,” he told Pot, and Pot whittled at an 
old shingle ruminatively. 

“Man over toward Fraternity spent a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, they 
say, building up a ranch there, and then 
went bust in the end,”’ he commented; and 
Overlook laughed and felt his blood warm 
to the challenge. Thus one current of his 
thoughts during these drifting days. 

Physically he was active; he rose early, 
and it was the rule that from dawn till dark 
he was continually engaged. He worked 
without any system, doing the task that ap- 
peared before his eyes; he repaired a sec- 
tion of the stone wall toward the brook; he 
pruned, by guess and in his ignorance, some 
of the apple trees in the orchard, all gone to 
suckers now; he catalogued the weak spots 
in the structure of the barn, delving pain- 
fully under the old rubbish of the years, 

shifting the hay compactly into the mow; 
and when he knew his needs, ordered lum- 
ber to repair the rotted places. He oiled 
and greased the old farm machinery; and 
ground a scythe on the stone behind the 
house and woke his hand to its old cunning 
again as he swung the blade through the 
tall grass in the farmyard. There was no 
particular purpose in his work, no plan be- 
hind his movements. It was only that he 
was contented here, and interested; but 
through his thoughts there began to float 
vague schemes and dreams. 

He had not considered his approaching 
return to New York at all—had avoided 
thought upon the matter. But Pot one day 
forced it to his attention. Overlook, pass- 
ing through the woodshed to the pump one 
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morning, stopped to look about the place 
with an appraising eye. It had, empty of 
wood, a desolate and lonely look; it had al- 
ways been, when he was a youngster, well 
filled with four-foot lengths of birch and 
beech and maple; or with stove wood fitted 
for its future use. Now there was only a 
litter of chips, a few odd sticks so full of 
knots they had defied splitting. He decided 
that the shed should be filled again. 

He had spent a day or two in the birch 
growth above the orchard, felling trees and 
cutting them into eight-foot lengths as they 
had used to do for hauling on the sledges in 
the winter. Had worked rather for the sat- 
isfaction of swinging an ax again than with 
any purpose in his mind. But now it 
seemed good to him to continue this, and 
he returned to the business. The sound of 
his ax rang through the valley all day long; 
and on the second day, since it still per- 
sisted, Pot came to seek him out. He came 
up from the brookside, along the ‘fringe, 
and Overlook discovered the chunky little 
man and paused in his work to fill a pipe; 
and Pot looked about him, and said soberly, 
“Falling some cordwood, eh?” 

“Yes,” Overlook agreed; 
thought I would.” 

“Heard your ax,” Pot explained. “And 
I kind of wondered if it was you, so I come 
over.” 

The other smiled. ‘Me, all right,” he 
assented. And he added then, “I’m glad 
you came. I want to hire you and your 
team to come over and haul this stuff up to 
the shed for me. Spare the time all right, 
can’t you?”’ 

Pot looked about him at the piled logs, 
then back toward the house again. “ Ain’t 
right good hauling now,” he commented. 
“Td have to bring the hayrack. Cart 
ain’t long enough. Be a pile easier to take 
up what you want now, and wait till the 
snow comes and drag the rest up on a 
sledge.” 

Overlook laughed. “Easier, I know,” he 
nodded. ‘“‘But I won’t be here when the 
snow comes, you see.” 

Pot eyed him. ‘Then there ain’t any 
sense in putting wood in the shed,” he 
pointed out. And Overlook stood still, 
eyes clouding, this obvious truth bewilder- 
ing his mind. 


“ec 


yes, I 


When the snow came, he remembered, he 
would be back in New York; and the Jap 
would be handing him his dressing gown, 
holding it while he slipped his arms into 
the sleeves; and Harkness would be serving 
him with that grave perfection which made 
of each mouthful a rite; and his days would 
be spent in the antiseptic efficiency of his 
office—when the snow came. 

When the snow came in New York, 
there would be banks of it along the curb- 
ing; piled banks of ugly gray. ‘There is 
nothing uglier,’ he thought, “than dirty 
snow. You’re always remembering how 
white and clean it ought to be. Like a soiled 
woman.” Ruts to hold and trick the 
wheels; ice beneath his chains; the chains 
themselves imparting a grinding vibration 
to the whole car. Overshoes on his feet 
against the slush, and the dirty water run- 
ning across the sidewalks when the sun was 
high; and a littered mess in the streets like 
the mess in a sty—when the snow came. 

When the snow came here in the valley 
by the Sheepscot, a man might welcome it. 
He remembered how it had used to hang in 
great festoons on the boughs of the hemlock 
in the wood; how green the boughs were in 
the sun between these masses of white. He 
remembered the great drift that always 
formed where the wind gusted and eddied 
past the corner of the barn. There was 
some trick in the currents there; the drift 
was—if the wind lay northwest—apt to be 
much the same. It sloped up toward the 
barn, was hollowed out upon its inward 
side, so that it assumed the form of a wave 
upon the beach in the moment before it 
breaks. He had used to dig tunnels in the 
concave side of the drift, build for himself a 
habitation there. How many years ago? 

You could see an interlacing network of 
tiny trails all among the trees in the wood, 
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and across the open lands a single line of 
tracks where a fox had trotted. Or, intrud- 
ing in the swamp on snowshoes, come upon 
the trodden ways of the deer; or perhaps 
discover where a moose had gone striding 
through four-foot snow, his belly never 
brushing its surface at all—when the snow 
came to the valley by the Sheepscot here. 

He would be back in New York when the 
snow came here; when the vast still hush of 
winter lay across the valley, and the trees 
cracked in the night with the splitting frost 
and the air-tight stove filled the little house 
with its reassuring warmth. A good bit of 
knotted oak or beech, tossed into the stove 
at night, would still be alive in the morning, 
ready to spring into flame. And the snow 
sometimes drifted up against the window- 
panes. Then the heat of the room within 
would melt the nearer crystals, so that 
against the pane itself there would appear 
an air space an inch or so in width between 
the glass and the snow. And above, on the 
clear glass, the frost would lay its ordered 
patterns clear. 

His father and his grandfather and his 
grandfather before him had been here; 
when the snow came, so that the world 
could not come near, it might be that they 
would be here again. Sure no son of theirs 
need ever be lonely here. But he would be 
back in New York, alone among millions, 
when the snow came to the valley where the 
Sheepscot chuckled in such friendly wise. 

A century and more ago his forefathers 
had heard it chuckle so. 


It had occurred to him at times to send 
away for a new iron pump to set in the well. 
His father had talked of doing so—had 
never reached the point. The old pipe was 
rusted well-nigh through, the water apt to 
be full of brown particles. Yet he liked the 
flavor of the iron. 

“A new pump would taste of pairit,” he 
told himself, ‘‘and the old one will do.” 

It failed him sometimes; but he made 
small repairs with bits of leather, and he 
greased it where the plunger grated in its 
collar, and by and by it assumed new life 
and pride and served him well, and he was 
tremendously pleased. 

“Any man with twenty dollars or so 
could buy a new one,” he told himself. 
“But not many could make this old boy 
do.” 


A mechanic came and repaired his car. 
This made him uncomfortable; he felt the 
presence of the great car in the barn like an 
accusation, reminding him that he should 
get back into harness again. He admitted 
that this was true, but he did not want to 
go. Yet whenever he went into the barn he 
saw the car standing there, its headlights 
watching him like disapproving eyes. The 
swallows were gone, but before they de- 
parted they had speckled the car in a saucy 
and impudent fashion. It seemed to re- 
prove him for permitting this outrage, and 
he jeered at it one day. 

““Good enough for you!” he pointed out. 
“Take you down a peg! What right have 
you to be proud and haughty, when you go 
all to pieces at a little hill—a hill I’ve walked 
up a million times? And you brag about 
your horse power—pooh!”’ 

He threw a forkful of hay into the front 
seat to point his derision; he tossed more 
hay across the hood; he leaned a rake 
against one of the headlights. The car kept 
its dignity, disdained to take note of these 
affronts, reproved him in silence. One day, 
casually, he pressed the starter and the 
engine responded with its smooth and even 
song as though to say, ‘‘See? I’m ready! 
Let me serve!”’ 

He snapped off the ignition almost hur- 
riedly. ‘‘You’ll be setting fire to the barn 
next,”’ he said reproachfully. ‘Now wait 
till I tell you, stay where I put you, rest 
while you can, while I’m resting too.” 


He rested by working from daylight till 
dark; and his cheeks, which had been 
plump, grew flat and firm; and his hands, 
which had been soft, first blistered and then 
scarred, and then calloused in the palms. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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HAT’S the matter with our old floor?”’ a hus- 

band demands. For to him a new floor means 
expense, much upset, needless grief over cigar ashes 
and muddy shoes. 

“It simply won't do!” is the woman’s privileged 
reply. She sees a brighter, more fashionable room, 
a promise of easier housework. Can they both be 
satisfied ? 

Step for a moment into the bright, sunshiny room 
you see above. Here is a room piquant with color— 
sparkling color, exhilarating color, color that would 
make any tired husband feel refreshed. 

This cheery effect didn’t just happen. It was care- 
fully planned from the Em- Marble Inlaid Nowe 
bossed Handcraft Floor of ane 
Armstrong’s Linoleum to the 
shades of glazed chintz. In 
fact, the floor you see started 
it all. 

Its soft, variegated tones of 
red supply jusc the right color 


Pomel ee 


o the husband 


who asks ~ 
“Wont the old floors do?” 


Even on dreary days this room sparkles with color. 
For the floor of Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid 
Linoleum No. 6018 is a floor of captured sunshine. 


background for smart but livable furnishings. — Its 
effect of quarry tile blocks slightly raised above the 
mortar interliners gives the naturalness and rich tex- 
ture of old hand-set work. This, by the way, is the 
newest thing in linoleum—designs that are actually 
embossed—an exclusive Armstrong development. 
But its beauty is only one reason for the linoleum 
floor in this room. The old floor had always been 
drafty and cold in winter. Then, too, summer rains, 
beating in through open windows, had warped 
and disfigured it, making cleaning a discouraging 
task. The new floor, however, composed largely of 
cork, is warm and. comfortable. Firmly cemented in 


_Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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place over builders’ deadening felt, it has no 
cracks to admit drafts, to catch dirt. It is water- 
tight. And it’s a boon to careless husbands) 
as well as busy housewives, for it isn’t easily| 
scuffed and tracked. All it needs to keep it 
sunny and bright is an occasional waxing and 
a dry-mopping on cleaning days. 


Costs little—laid quickly 


The check you write for a new floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum will be smaller than you 
expect. It will be your last, too, as far as floor refinish-| 
ing costs are concerned. For such a floor never needs 
scraping or “‘redoing.” It can also be laid quickly} 
between the time you leave in the morning and when 
you come home at night. It’s easy to buy, too. Look’ 
up a good furniture, department, or linoleum store 
near you that is featuring these newest Armstrong] 
designs. . 


A word to wives | 


Hazel Dell Brown of our Bureau of Interior Decoratif 
has written a new book, ‘“The Attractive Home—How! 
to Plan Its Decoration.” This 24-page, illustrated book} 
brings you a simple method for| 
planning color schemes and an 
offer of Mrs. Brown’s personal 
service. Itwill be sentanywhere 
inthe United States for 10 cents. 
Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 822 Liberty Street, Lino- 
leum Division, Lancaster, Pa.| 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
‘e cut a new hole in his belt, and he felt 
‘ith pride the firmness of his legs and arms. 
“Tl show them some speed,” he told 
imself, “‘when I get back to town.” 
He wondered, sometimes, how matters 
‘ent there. The same old whirlpool, he 
old himself; the same men milling in their 
reles, circles forever narrowing. “If you 
y)round and round, you’ll set inward al- 
lays,” he thought; ‘“‘come to a rest at last, 
ink, go down the spout instead of up. 
ever get anywhere going round and 
yund. Might as well stand still till you see 
hich way to go.” 
/When he closed his eyes he could see the 
dewalks crowded like a bargain sale. ‘“‘If 
ou went anywhere you fought your way,” 
» thought. 
But here in the valley he could go where 
» chose and seldom see another man. If 
:crossed the bridge he might see June and 
e babies on the sand bar at the foot of the 
sol; might encounter Pot, moving with 
s head bowed as though absorbed in con- 
mplation of the earth he tilled. But no 
\e ever passed the house except Joel May. 
ais man sometimes went to the Corner 
‘th his team to buy feed or dry groceries. 
large, heavy man of a lumpish sort, with 
round bald head beneath his hat, and 
sps of hair. He and Overlook had, now 
id then, some talk. The man, discovering 
e house was habited, stopped there one 
yy and stayed an hour. He remembered 
verlook. 
“Yore maw was my cousin,” he said. 
guess I’m a kind of an uncle of yours. 
aat car in the barn must’ve cost you 
mething. Guess you’ve done pretty good 
r yourself, going away.” 
He stopped one afternoon late in August 
early in September with some news to 
i. ‘‘Been anybody here to see you?”’ he 
ked Overlook, and Overlook shook his 
ad. 
“Not a soul today.” 
“A man come to the Corner asking about 
uyes’day,”’ Joel May told him. ‘‘Talked 
\ Will Hepperton. Wanted to know how 
ag you’d been here and all.” 
Overlook asked quickly, ‘‘ What sort of a 
an?”’ 
“Asked a lot of questions,” said May. 
Overlook described Jenks. The other 
ook his head. ‘‘Wan’t him,” he declared. 
“his was a bigger man, and kind of fat.” 
Neither Jenks nor Rand, his own office 
imager, was fat, and Overlook could imag- 
} no other possibility; there was none 
aer like to seek him out. “I guess he 
in’t want to see me very bad,”’ he com- 
mted, smiling a little, ‘‘or he’d have 
me down. I was here all day.” 
“He come from Augusta way,” Joel vol- 
teered. He had, it appeared, no further 
ormation at command. 
The intelligence left Overlook in some 
gree uneasy. He was, he told himself, his 
n master; yet New York was reaching 
t for him, seeking to reclaim him, to sum- 
m him back again. He made some calcu- 
jon of time. Jenks must, he decided, 
ve given him up and gone ahead with his 
ling. He had-expected to stay, Overlook 
ew, till about the third week in August; 
i he would call the office, no doubt, on 
‘return to town, to berate Overlook for 
ling him. Thus alarmed, Rand—Over- 
k felt that he could guess Rand’s move— 
nd must have put a detective on the trail 
locate his missing employer. 
Dverlook resented this. ‘‘They won’t 
ve a man alone,’ he thought fretfully, 
i then perceived the justice in the mat- 
. “But he’s right, of course,” he re- 
oded himself. ‘‘It was up to him to 
ke sure I wasn’t killed in a smash up, or 
aething, on my way. Tactful, too, to 
1 out where I was without bothering me. 
ances are he’ll leave me alone now, let 
have my fun.” 
Yevertheless, he was not reassured. Soon 
vate, he knew, the summons would come 
lhe would have to go. It was pleasant 
Magine staying here; but when the snow 
ae he would soon be sick of it. It was 
Using to plan what he might do with the 
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farm; and worth while, too, to teach new 
methods to this lorn community, dying 
where it lay; spur new life into the flagging 
currents of existence here. Amusing to 
plan, but other matters must engross him— 
larger matters. He could not spare the time 
for these small devices here. 

He had hours when he refused to think 
about June at all; refused to consider her 
place in the puzzle which vaguely formed 
for his solution. But there were other 
hours when he thought much of her; and 
more and more he sought to have glimpses 
of her, and carried away from these encoun- 
ters memory of her eyes, of her high head 
and steady lips and strong and fruitful 
form. Like a goddess, he told himself, and 
fumbled in his uncertain mythological lore. 
Thought of Minerva, but remembered 
vaguely that Minerva was involved in poli- 
tics. ‘‘A suffragette,’’ he told himself, 
chuckling. And he thought of Hebe, and 
liked the name, but doubted the attributes 
were fitting. Juno he remembered for her 
jealousy; and June was, he thought, un- 
likely to give harborage to such a passion. 
The name of Ceres sprang into his mind, 
with a vague association of fruitfulness 
which appealed to him but did not satisfy 
his groping.’ Venus he discarded early; 
Venus was a hussy. 

He abandoned the attempt to fit June 
into any ancient. mold; she was herself; 
something of antiquity in her, and of the 
future too. And he thought much of her, 
with neither plan nor purpose in _ his 
thoughts; she did not merely engage his 
mind; she dwelt within it, filled it brim- 
ming full. . 

The incident which changed these men- 
tal processes of his and directed them to- 
ward a more tangible problem occurred on 
an afternoon in early September, the second 
or third of the month. He had gone to the 
Corner and stopped for a talk with Will 
Hepperton. It was a rainy day, and Will 
was in the house; and Overlook sat in the 
kitchen with him, Mrs. Hepperton busy 
around and about them, interjecting an oc- 
casional word. 

And they spoke at last, as they were apt 
to speak, of June; and Mrs. Hepperton, a 
woman with a still and acid tongue, said 
sharply from the pantry, “It’s about time 
her and Pot was marrying, if they’re 
a-going to.” 

The two men were a moment silent; and 
then Overlook, controlling his voice, asked 
pleasantly, “‘But is she going to?”’ 

Mrs. Hepperton was clattering dishes, 
did not hear; but Will replied. ‘‘That’s 
what Pot tells around,” he said. 
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RAINY afternoon, that; one of those 

days of slashing rain which sometimes 
come in early September, which the coun- 
try folk are used to speak of as the line 
storm, the equinoctial storm, whatever the 
date may be. It had rained the day before; 
the wind was easterly, northeasterly, with a 
gust of fog, torn ragged by the intervening 
hills, that had been blown in from the sea. 
It would rain, no doubt, tomorrow. The 
equinox was still near three weeks away; 
but Will Hepperton, commenting upon the 
rain, said ‘‘Line storm” this afternoon. 
And he predicted that the wind would come 
around southwest in a day or two and the 
weather would be fine. 

“But it’s a good, hard-working storm 
now,” Overlook pointed out. ‘‘The sort of 
day to sit and do some thinking.” 

“Blowing some, outside,’ Will com- 
mented. He meant, Overlook knew, out- 
side the purlieus of the land, out on the 
open sea. “I was down Vinal Haven way 
for two years, ’bout ten years ago,’ he 
added. ‘‘On Hurricane Island for a while. 
A day like this she blows some there.” 

Overlook was inattentive; his thoughts 
were busy with his own concerns; and after 
a time he left them, stopped at the store for 
a pound of coffee and a packet of pancake 


‘flour, which he wrapped under his oilskins 


when he started homeward. As he climbed 
the hill out of the Corner, the rain lay be- 
hind him; he had it on his flank when he 
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swung north along the shoulder of the ridge; 
then its violence abated as he turned down 
into the dripping shelter of the road through 
the wood. His boots sucked and slid in the 
greasy clay and he stumbled over bowlders, 
and about him and over his head the rain 
slashed hissingly through the leaves, al- 
ready wearing the gayer hues of fall. There 
were even, he saw, leaves on the ground, 
leaves beneath his feet on the wet road. 
“If this wind were northwest, we might get 
snow out of it,” he thought, and the drops 
running down his cheeks were wet upon his 
lips. 

But for the most part he gave small heed 
to the rain, to his surroundings; his 
thoughts were all absorbed. He found 
some amusement in the situation—in the 
contemplation of himself and Pot in rivalry. 
Himself and the chunky little man, moving 
always with his eyes upon the ground. 
Then smiled and pushed the thought aside. 
There was no rivalry between him and Pot; 
June interested him, but he had certainly 
no desire to marry her. This stay was in his 
life an interlude, no more; a wakening of 
ancient memories; an evanescent and re- 
juvenating contact with the soil from which 
himself had sprung. But it was, he per- 
ceived, a sorrowful business that June, 
whose eyes were on the stars, should marry 
Pot, who walked in contemplation of the 
earth beneath his feet. A fate faintly piti- 
ful. 

He reproved himself for this point of* 
view. ‘It’s what she wants,” he thought, 
“what she expects, the end she’s mani- 
festly destined for. To bear him children, 
and rear them, a litter of them, with her 
sister’s children.” She was, he remembered, 
that manner of woman; a woman frankly 
fashioned for maternity; one of those 
women fit to be mothers of the race, like a 
piece of fallow ground that lies smoking in 
the sun. 

“So why should I pity her?” he asked 
himself, and slid and stumbled past Pot’s 
farm without turning his eyes that way at | 
all. But he found it something of an effort 
to keep his eyes forward, his feet upon the 
way; and his pulse tugged at his throat. A 
piece of fallow and unseeded ground that 
lies smoking and steaming in the sun. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,’”’ he insisted to 
himself; to that inner self which, without 
argument, yet by its very silence and calm 
confidence seemed to clamor to be heard, | 
seemed to bide its certain time. ‘‘Don’t be 
absurd,” he argued to this self within him- 
self. “You can’t help it; you can’t help 
her. There’s nothing you can do for her un- 
less you marry her.” 

And that not even his charity and kindli- 
ness were like to lead him to. He could 
hardly think of marrying June, taking her 
back to New York, to meet his friends who 
dwelt there. She was cast in so different 
a mold. 


He had sometimes gone, on Sunday, to 
spend the day at the home of his friend 
Cash, on Long Island. This in the spring or 
in the fall. Mrs. Cash presided over this 
home in a fashion he had always admired. 


She was a charming woman, cultivated, 
traveled, with a capacity for appreciation 
which made it possible for her to discrim- 
inate between the good and the bad in every 
form of art; he had, figuratively speaking, 
sat at her feet. To go with her to a concert, 
to the opera, to the galleries, was in itself an 
education. It was also a pleasant experi- 
ence, because she was not only charming to 
her companion, she attracted flattering at- 
tention everywhere. She was beautifully 
groomed; her complexion had a finish that 
was perfection; her hair was never disar- 
ranged, unvaryingly ordered, day by day— 
the same crisp, compact little waves. She 
and Cash were complementary, ideally 
happy, their intercourse upon a plane of 
courtesy and gentleness which Overlook 
found charming. 

They had no children, and they both re- 
gretted this; spoke of the fact with a cer- 
tain wistfulness. She was beautifully slim, 
like a tall reed which can bend gracefully. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Burgess Batteries oper- 
ate the receiving sets of radio 
equipped mail planes 


An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 

why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the leading 
recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 


These batteries are 
identical with the batter- 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealers everywhere. 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFIceE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The Graybar quality tag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical supplies are shipped. 
A mark of reliability. 
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our Man Friday... every day in the week 


Touch your finger to an electric switch — 
and you command a “Man Friday,” more 
prompt, more powerful by far than Crusoe’s on 
his desert isle. Tireless and dependable, elec- 
tricity serves thousands every day of the week 
through Graybar wiring material and appliances. 


The switch itself, the outlet box behind the 


switch, the wiring within the walls— for these 
and 60,000 other quality electrical supplies— 
look to Graybar. 

To the distribution of everything electrical 
through offices in 56 cities Graybar contributes 
an experience of 56 years as successor to the 
Supply Department of Western Electric. 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Rand’s wife had children. She came 
_ sometimes to the office to see Rand, and 
| Overlook had observed her there. She was 
_ always a little flushed, a little hurried, her 
_ eyes full of a faint concern, as though she 
| feared not so much what had happened as 
_what might occur. Her hair was usually 
_ yaguely disordered; and her garments sat 
_ upon her, instead of clothing her smoothly 
| as the other woman’s did. Yet her life, too, 
_ was full of large affairs; she was, Rand had 
' told him, president of.her woman’s club and 
He 
dismissed her from his thoughts with a 
shake of his head. 

Holmes had a sister whom Overlook had 
now and then encountered. She had 
studied art in Paris, now lived on Fourth 
Street in a studio where there were some- 
times gay little suppers, amusing, leaving a 
man faintly tired next morning. That, 
Overlook remembered, was a character- 
istic of most of his social encounters in New 
York. They left him a little tired in the 
morning. There were usually cocktails, 
/mixed by some man older than Overlook 
who yet wore a factitious youth, and the 
traces of the barber shop were always on 
him; there was sure to be dancing, and the 
women with whom one danced either ig- 
nored the physical contact with an osten- 
tation that accented it, or they languished 
/ against his shoulder, embarrassed him un- 
speakably. And there was sure to be a 
| great deal of talk, in shrill tones; his head 
sometimes ached for silence. He could not 
remember an occasion when he had sat with 
a woman, neither of them speaking, each 
content to be still—not in New York. Such 
an experience was, of course, a common- 
|place with June. He liked to watch her, 
careless whether she spoke or not; and she 
/mever seemed to feel any duty to talk to 
him. 

He tried to imagine what she would be 
like in these other surroundings; and he 
‘turned his thoughts this way, expecting to 
‘be amused. But he was curiously stirred 
'and moved by the possibility. She would 
‘have, of course, new dresses to wear; her 
‘hands could, he felt sure, be smoothed and 
‘softened by a proper care; and she would 
‘sit in some great chair like a throne, still 
‘and remote, smiling down upon these other 
‘little women and these men. Not scorn- 
‘fully, he knew, for there was no scorn in 
!June; but rather with that fine quality 
‘which was a part of her, that gift for ac- 
-cepting life because it was life, accepting it 
vand finding it good. 

Mrs. Cash, he decided, would undertake 
‘her education; she would enjoy the task. 
‘She knew how to appreciate the fine things 
in life; so she must appreciate June. 

Under her tutelage June would learn a 
‘smoother and more ordered: diction, would 
learn what things to approve and what to 
‘reprehend, would learn the little graces of 
the world. 

He thrust the thought aside with a physi- 
‘eal gesture. Ridiculous dreaming, nothing 


_ very active in small charity bazaars. 


“He was a traitor to his country, or some- 
thin’, and they shot him twenty-two times. 
He’s buried there now in an unmarked 
grave.” 

“T saw something,’”’ admitted Engineer 
Lilja, ‘and if it wasn’t the ghost of that 
‘Dr. Sim Smith that died here of yellow jack 
‘in ’67, I miss my guess!”’ 

“We all run, anyhow,’ confessed Layne, 
our official cook. ‘“‘All but the skipper, an’ 
even he was goin’ kind o’ fast. They offered 
to make up a purse of twenty-five dollars 
for me if I’d sleep on the mystery grave, 
‘but nix on that! Not for mine!”’ 

“You guys make me sick,” Engineer 
Betell remarked. ‘You an’ your ghosts!” 
_ “Well, will you sleep alone on that there 
‘grave for twenty-five bucks?’”’ demanded 
‘Bowery. ‘Come through now—show how 
much you ain’t a-scared o’ ghosts!” 
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more. To transplant June was impossi- 
ble. He himself, for all his fifteen years 
among them there, still wore crudities; he 
knew this; his most intimate acquaint- 
ances sometimes told him so—women, 
that is to say; women who knew that a man 
receives kindly criticism from a woman as a 
compliment. But he had gone there as a 
boy, while June must be thirty or past; and 
if fifteen years had failed to perfect the 
smooth veneer he had so painfully sought 
to acquire, how hopeless must be the task 
for June. 

He perceived these truths sorrowfully. 

Now if he ever married it would be some 
such girl as that secretary who once served 
him so well; the one who married the bond 
salesman out of Harvard; the one who 
knew when to be sober and when to be gay; 
who wore a fine friendliness and inspired a 
kindred feeling in those whom she encoun- 
tered; a girl whose sex appeared only in her 
gentleness of spirit and her will to please 
and heal and rest the man for whom she 
should come to care. Not such a one as 
June, who was woman superlatively and 
exclusively; woman and nothing else and 
nothing more. 

He thought of another woman, another 
girl. She was a dancer, a singer, the star of 
a comedy with music, which he had helped 
to finance. He remembered her stage 
name, but knew her best as Molly. And he 
remembered how an hour with her used to 
be a long hour of laughter touched with a 
certain ardent tone. She used to kiss him 
with the frank friendliness of a child when- 
ever they encountered; with that careless- 
ness to be expected, he had always told 
himself, of one who kissed professionally, 
night by night, there upon the stage. Yet 
she was woman too; one never forgot that; 
provocative, challenging, impudent, consol- 
ing, gay. 

“Or such a one as that,” he told himself. 
“Tf she would have me I might marry such 
a one as Molly was.” 

He felt himself an alien among these 
women in his thoughts; saw himself in their 
company, awkward, embarrassed, with- 
drawn, watching them, receiving their oc- 
casional gesture as a dog beneath the table 
receives the furtive bone, with tapping tail; 
and found himself abruptly full of a fierce 
resentment and anger at them all, who held 
themselves so fine. 

Overlook came home through the rain 
and set his house in order; and he cooked 
and ate his evening meal and cleaned away 
thereafter; and for surcease from his 
thoughts, through the long evening in the 
little house, where the rain played across 
the roof and stroked the windows sooth- 
ingly, he turned to the books upon his 
father’s shelves in the parlor there—turned 
inevitably to the great Bible in the end, and 
leafed it idly through. And by and by he 
came upon words which fitted to the pat- 
tern of his thoughts; phrases leaped out to 
strike his eye. He read them, now and 
then, aloud: ‘“‘For the lips of a strange 
woman drop honey, and her mouth is 
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smoother than oil. Her ways are 
unstable and thou knowest it not.” 

And of another woman: ‘She is clamor- 
ous and willful; her feet abide not in her 
house.” 

And again: “‘With her much fair speech 
she causeth him to yield, with the flattering 
of her lips she forceth him away.”’ Molly, 
to the life, he assured himself amusedly. 

So he came at last to a phrase that held 
his eye: 

““A worthy woman who ean find, for her 
price is far above rubies. Strength 
and dignity are her clothing and she laugh- 
eth at the time to come.” 

He read again: ‘‘‘Strength and honour 
are her clothing; and sheshall rejoicein time 
to come.’”’ And his throat filled. ‘‘ June, to 
the life,” he told himself. ‘“‘Strength and 
honour are her clothing.’ June, for sure.” 

He took the words to his bed that night; 
and he woke with them in the morning, and 
thought again how sad a thing it was that 
such a one should marry poor Pot Riddle, 
and bend and bow here beneath the bur- 
dens life might find for her. 

“T could take her away,’ he thought, 
“teach her what she needs to know, make a 
beautiful woman out of her.” 

He was more and more sorry for June 
all that long day. 

He did not see her, for the rain held, and 
the fields swam in water and the road was a 
brook on its own account; and when he 
went down to the Sheepscot he found that 
stream almost bank full of a roiled and tur- 
bulent torrent, boiling and tumbling there. 
So most of the day he stayed indoors or in 
the barn and shed, engaged in little ways 
that left his meditations free. 

And more and more he thought how sad 
a thing it was that June should marry Pot; 
how finely charitable it would be if he 
should offer her escape and freedom and 
the fuller, finer life he knew. 

He reached the point of considering ways 
and means. “She could go to school,’’ he 
thought. “I needn’t marry her till I see 
how she comes out, how she develops. But 
she has something that deserves develop- 
ing; she’s worth giving a chance to. Give 
her a good dressmaker and someone to take 
her in hand; there’s something in her— 
genius perhaps.”’ It occurred to him that 
she might conceivably have in her fine 
throat the gift of song; and his thoughts 
cast ahead half a dozen years to a resplen- 
dent night at the opera, and her triumph- 
ing, and himself filled with pride when she 
brought to him her gratitude. 

“Chances are she has a singing voice like 
a crow,”’ he reminded himself. ‘‘Don’t be 
more of a fool than you have to, son.” 

Yet it was still a pity she should marry 
Pot; a pity, and a shame too, he decided— 
an offense, in short; and his indignation 
waxed at the thought. 

“T’ll talk to her,’’ he conceded at last 
grudgingly. “‘See what she wants to do, let 
her decide for herself.’”’ Then began to mus- 
ter arguments that would justify this plan 
of his. ‘I’ve known her all my life, owe her 
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Betell, however—alleging rheumatic ten- 
dencies—pointedly declined. Later I under- 
stood why. 

As we drew close in to the fortress it 
loomed up like all eternity, silent, dour, 
massive, brooding its manifold tragedies, 
which no man now living can wholly 
fathom. Though ruinous within, as we shall 
presently see, its outer form is still much the 
same as noted in an old description when in 
its heyday: 

The “Dak d cornice, or castellated battlement, 
gives a noble and picturesque feature; and at 
each bastion the round towers furnish fine stair- 
ways of granite and are surmounted by pointed 
roofs, which, with the traverse magazines on 
top of the parapet, give more the effect of an 
ancient castle than any other work in this 
country. 

What an imagination must have been re- 
quired to plan, what a Herculean effort to 


build, so vast a structure on that isolated 
key! Now all is solitude and death there. 
One lonesome-looking heron, with long 
trailing legs, flapped away from a weed- 
grown bastion drenched with sun. A 
frigate bird volplaned in thespeckless azure, 
vastly far above the beetling turrets. But 
of other signs of life, near those impassive 
immensities of masonry, there were none. 
Weskirted the south side of the fort, with 
Bird Key—a national bird sanctuary—on 
our starboard hand. Our swift little arrow 
of a boat seemed a mere impertinence. 
Nearer we drew toward the most amazing 
masses of wreckage I ever have beheld. 
These were ruins of coal warehouses and 
conveyors, the steel girders whereof had 
been twisted up by the 1919 hurricane like 
so much boiled spaghetti. Nothing could 
give you a more vivid idea of the resistless 
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a chance, since it means so little to me. And 
if she prefers to stay here and marry Pot, 
why, then I can’t be blamed.”’ 

And the rain still held and the night came 
down, and he slept at last, still formulating 
and bolstering this charitable plan. 


The sun rose clear and warm, and the 
wind that was southwesterly played with a 
caressing hand across the valley; and the 
drenched earth steamed as the morning 
mists arose, and seemed to sigh and to sus- 
pire beneath the wind and sun. 

He did not go to seek her; still sought for 
fitting phrases. Their ways would cross 
within the day, or soon; and he could wait 
till then, and be more sure of what he 
wished to say. 

Their encounter came, as it chanced, to- 
ward dusk. He had finished his supper and 
his later chores; and because it was pleas- 
ant to be abroad after the rain, and because 
the air was very fresh and fine, as though it 
had been washed all clean, he decided to 
walk to the Corner. He could not expect to 
meet her; she would be at this hour within 
doors. Yet the hope may have been hidden 
in his mind. 

He left the house and strode toward the 
bridge. Thesun had set half an hour before, 
the valley was a pool of clotting shadow in 
which at a little distance still objects be- 
came like moving forms, and moving forms 
seemed still. Ahead of him, against the 
flank of the ridge the dark wood lay; and 
as he approached the bridge he saw the 
structure vaguely, shadowed by the old 
gray birch at its nearer end; did not im- 
mediately discover her figure standing 
there; did not know her till he came almost 
to the bridge itself. 

And when he saw her, and saw her turn 
to look toward where he came, he checked 
for a moment and felt his heart rebound 
and then leap on again. And he went on, 
and so came to her side. 

She said softly, “‘The trout are rising.” 
So they stood, listening above the pool; 
and he heard by and by the low, bubbling 
splash of a big fish sucking an insect down. 
“Hear,” she adjured him; added softly, 
“They were busy, just before you came.”’ 

The wind had died, the air was still, she 
was very near. So for a little he could not 
speak at all; and she must have remarked 
this in him, discovered something of the 
man’s emotion; for she turned to look at 
him, long, and her eyes were dark and deep 
and wide against the pale oval of her coun- 
tenance. 

He heard himself speak, in something like 
a gasping sigh, as a man near dead of thirst 
cries out for water: ‘‘June, June, I want 
you to marry me!” 

Heard his own words and was struck into 
a terrific consternation, into a vast and bot- 
tomless dismay. He who had thought so 
lucidly; he who had planned so charitably; 
he who had meant to go so cautiously—he 
was committed now. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


fury of a Gulf cyclone than that intricate 
and Gargantuan destruction—perhaps a 
million dollars’ worth of supposedly storm- 
proof construction almost in a moment 
snatched into grotesque entanglements. 

Just beyond these ruins we slowed to a 
rotting wharf, where lay the head of a gi- 
gantic fish. 

“This is a great old fishing place out 
here,” said the skipper. ‘‘Lots of New 
York sports would give their eyeteeth to 
get here. There’s kingfish, yellowtails, 
groupers, grunts and snappers, besides tur- 
tles to burn. You take the fore quarters of 
a loggerhead—and you can’t beat ’em for 
eatin’. An’ the eggs, they make the best 
cake ever. There’s amber jacks out here, 
too, an’ barracudas. What a fishin’ camp 
this fort would make, mister! I hear the 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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of Line Car Creation 


There have Keen many golden periods in Cadillac’s quarter 
century of pre-eminence among the fine cars of the 
world—but never a time when Cadillac was so unmistak-— 
ably the Standard of the World as now. How completely 
Cadillac dominates the high-priced field is conclusively 

proven by Cadillac’s unprecedented gain in the past 12 
months—when sales increased 87.5% over the preceding year. | 
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(adillac Now Offers 50 
Body Styles and Types 


Five Hundred Color 
and Upholstery Combinations, Many 
Exclusive to Cadillac 


To its supremacy in the realm of value and perform- 
ance, which of necessity will remain unequaled for 
long years to come, Cadillac now achieves pre- 
eminence in distinction, luxury and individuality. 


50 different body types and styles, many of them 
exclusive and not to be duplicated, are announced 
for the coming year. 


In combination with the widest selection of body 
types and styles ever presented by one manufacturer, 
Cadillac offers five hundred body color combinations 
and an unexampled range of upholstery selections. 


As of this day and date, Cadillac dominates in its 
unmatched ability to supply every motoring require- 
ment, to meet every individual taste and preference. 


Here is a manufacturing advance literally more im- 
portant than any other development since Cadillac 
introduced the go-degree eight-cylinder motor. 


Here is an achievement in individualized service to 
fine car buyers which has never before been ap- 
proached, and which only Cadillac is today able to 
offer. Throughout its years of leadership, Cadillac 
has neveraccomplished a greater feat than this solution 
of the problem of individual color selections. 


The complete Cadillac line—including the standard 
models, the distinguished Fisher custom-built series, 
and the finest and most luxurious exclusive creations of 
Fleetwood—surpasses anything ever before attempted. 


Cadillac today establishes itself on a new, high plane 
of skill and service which must inevitably add to the 
public acclaim that has rewarded Cadillac, in the past 
12 months, with the greatest success in the history 
of fine car manufacture. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
Gover’ment’s willin’ to sell it. All those 
buildin’s and everythin’—it’d make one 
whale of acamp! This fish head here, it’s a 
barracuda. Shark come along, though, an’ 
snapped off the body before we could land 
it, yesterday.” 

We all piled out on the wharf, watching 
our step lest we crash through the moldered 
planks far down into bright-curling seas. 
Sharks that can bite a barracuda in two at 
one slash make falling into the sea a doubt- 
ful pleasure. 

I stood on the wharf a while, rather dum- 
founded by this most astonishing place. A 
broad, ruinous walk way extended to the 
huge-gaping sally port, the only entrance to 
the fort. Once on a time the sally port was 
defended by a drawbridge and heavy gates, 
over which were the cells for the most dan- 
gerous prisoners. Now the port yawns 
wide to all comers. 

On either side extended a strip of dazzling 
beach and jungle-grown land. In the old 
days this land was partly covered by the 
sutler’s store, a mess hall and barracks for 
the workmen, a carpenters’ shop and the 
engineers’ hospital. These buildings have all 
long since disappeared. The moat, how- 
ever, still remains almost intact, sparkling 
in the tropic sun. A medieval-looking 
thing it is, too; and as far as I know, the 
only genuine, honest-to-goodness wet moat 
in the United States. 

To right, to left from the sally port 
stretched astounding walls of the fortress, 
lofty, impregnably massive, pierced with 
broken embrasures, and off to northward 
topped by a deserted iron lighthouse tower. 
Every detail of that silent picture stood 
sharply graven by the cutting sunlight. 
Save for a lone kingfisher in one ragged 
porthole, no life appeared. The mystery of 
utter solitude lay heavy on this castle o’ 
dreams. 

With due caution over the rotted ap- 
proaches, we passed the moat, seventy-five 
feet wide and perhaps ten deep, filled with 
clear green water which at high tide flows in 
through two immense iron pipes and at low 
tide runs out again. The moat, however, is 
never wholly drained. 

“‘Here’s where they used to keep sharks,” 
Liljaremarked. ‘‘ Man-eaters, so as to kind 
of discourage prisoners from gettin’ out. 
Bright little idea, wasn’t it?” 


Florida’s First Land Deal 


No sharks now remain. Only a swift 
sting ray darted, vanished. Pondering the 
bad old times, I reached the sally port, 
through which showed interior glimpses of 
palms. The port, of marvelously hewed 
granite, stood broadly open to all the winds 
that blew. Inside, guardrooms with men- 
acing meurtriéres, or rifle slits, flanked the 
entrance, in casemates on both sides. Our 
footsteps echoed hollowly on the worn 
stones. Echoes, in fact, companioned us 
everywhere in the fort. A very Way of 
Sighs that sally port seemed. How many 
thousand soldiers and prisoners had entered 
there! How many women, too, and chil- 
dren had once crossed these stones! To 
how many it had been a path with no re- 
turn! For you must understand that Fort 
Jefferson, most of its dark-checkered career, 
served principally as a Federal peniten- 
tiary, and that its tolls of death, among 
prisoners and garrison, were appalling. 
Yellow fever, ever lurking at Havana and 
New Orleans, tells the reason why. 

Away back in 1819 the King of Spain sold 
Florida to the United States for a trivial 
$5,000,000—the first bit of Florida real- 
estate transaction in our history. After a 
time the powers that be took cognizance of 
the Dry Tortugas and decided they should 
be fortified. Such a natural stronghold and 
vantage point should not be left for some 
other nation to seize and occupy. Before 
any military operations were begun, an old- 
fashioned lighthouse was the only structure 
on the islands. There, more than sixty 
miles from his nearest neighbor, dwelt a 
solitary keeper in a little house something 
like a Swiss chalet, with a broad veranda, 
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before which stood two aged coconut palms. 
This old cottage, by the way, is the scene of 
Cooper’s Jack Tier. 

The fortress itself was begun in 1846, 
under the direction of one Captain Wright, 
of the United States Engineer Corps. Polk, 
as you will probably not remember, was 
President at that time. The plan was to 
establish a general naval supply station and 
a fort that should command the Gulf of 
Mexico, as Malta and Gibraltar dominate 
the Mediterranean. Key to the Gulf, it was 
called. I have a sly suspicion that certain 
wise heads had begun to foresee the uses of 
such a place, to hold the South in check, 
when the inevitable conflict should develop. 
How vital these uses were will be described 
later on. 

Fort Jefferson was built, I understand, 
with cofferdams; was based on foundations 
of solid coral; and was pushed forward 
without regard to cost, which proved stag- 
gering. The fort was planned to hold 1500 
men and mount guns of huge caliber. 


A Dollar a Brick 


“Every brick, every plank, every trowel 
of mortar,’’ says an old report, ‘‘had to be 
transported from the North at incalculable 
expense.” 

The fortress was laid out on a gigantic 
scale, commensurate with its purpose to 
control Havana, Pensacola, Mobile, Florida 
Straits and the mouths of the Mississippi— 
in short, to rule the entire Gulf commerce. 
It covered nearly four-fifths of Garden 
Key’s twenty-five acres. Eighteen sets of 
officers’ quarters were built, and barracks 
for six companies of soldiers. These bar- 
racks were the finest in the country; and 
the officers’ quarters, three stories high, 400 
feet long, with handsomely finished rooms 
and verandas, could not have been dupli- 
cated anywhere. The hospital, chapel and 
other buildings were put up regardless. All 
this, in addition to the stupendous encir- 
cling walls and bastions. 

The situation was imagination-stirring. 
To that blistering, desolate key, fever- 
bitten and silent amid tremendous desola- 
tions, subject to tidal waves and savage 
hurricanes, everything had to be trans- 
ported by sea. Living quarters and provi- 
sions had to be supplied for an army of 
laborers. 

Tradition says that immense numbers 
of slaves were worked, just as in the good 
old days of the Pharaohs. Hundreds of 
hard-boiled Irishmen were employed, 
drawn by high wages and capable of almost 
any hardship. The horde of toilers sweated 
and suffered under a broiling sun that 
cooked their brains. Many came down with 
scurvy and had to be sent North. For 
eight months a year the sky was one grand, 
burnished dome of brazen heat. Infinite 
clouds of mosquitoes assailed them. Still on 
and on they toiled. 

Old stories tell of gales that blew the 
grub away to sea as it was being carried 
from the cookhouse; of sand storms that 
whitened the air with coral spicules, cutting 
the skin like sleet. No matter. Black and 
white, they labored. And up from the 
Gulf, sheer from the pounding surfs, the 
mighty citadel arose. 

Almost the entire work had to be done by 
hand. It baffles our machinery-softened 
imagination; but lacking modern methods, 
sheer brawn had to do everything. What 
an epic, now forgotten, of expended sweat 
and life and treasure! No wonder the 
Key Westers claim Fort Jefferson cost a dol- 
lar a brick! The building of the Pyramids 
had little on that of this amazing super- 
fortress in the sea. 

Withal, mystery enshrouds it. Research 
yields little information save for an occa- 
sional scrap of reference in dusty War De- 
partment records. A moldy report of 1854 
states: 


The works thus far executed consist of an 
extensive sea wall, which serves also as the out- 
side wall of the fort ditch and as a breakwater, 
the highest point of the jsland being only five 
feet above water. Large provision was required 
in this desolate spot, of houses to live and work 
in, storehouses, cisterns. . . . Tocomplete this 
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fort will require at the same rate about 14 
years. 


Sanguine hopes, never destined to be 
realized! In another report we find: 

The work is advancing. . . . The outer, or 
counterscarp, wall, first executed because neces- 
sary to prevent the flooding of the island in 


gales, has been completed. . . . Estimated 
cost to date, $989,862. 


Wondering that such grandiose plans 
could have come at last to naught, we ad- 
vanced into the fortress. Incredible wreck- 
age confronted us. Everywhere we saw 
massive buildings in starkly appalling 
ruins—roofs stripped off, walls shattered, 
empty rooms staring at the cloudless sky, 
infinite tangles of brick, beams, ironwork, 
mortar strewn as by an insane Titan full of 
bootleg. 

Fort Jefferson’s career as a military es- 
tablishment is obviously ended. Its days 
as a Federal penitentiary all are over. 
First the Army failed to maintain it. 
Then the Navy, which took it in charge at 
about the time of the Spanish-American 
War and spent some $800,000 repairing it, 
likewise abandoned it. During that war 
the huge coaling station was built there, and 
the place was for the last time regularly 
garrisoned by marines. The cable station 
once there was discontinued. In 1901 
three wireless men were the last survivors 
of the once heavy garrison. About that 
time the lighthouse buildings burned and 
the light was abandoned. The last official 
use of the fort was during the World War, 
when it served for a time—as a lead mine! 
Patrol boats then cruised there from Key 
West to dig lead from the casemates. 
After that, down came the flag and exit 
Fort Jefferson. Now only ruins remain, of 
everything at all ruinable. 

“This wreckage shows you what a Gulf 
cyclone ’ll do,’ remarked Walker. ‘‘When 
one of ’em strikes, everything’s got to go. 
The one in ’73 smashed things up right 
smart, but it wasn’t fly bites beside the 
1919 blow. That was certainly a corker!”’ 

A corker it must have been, to judge by 
its handiwork. It flung up a breastwork of 
coral two feet high all along the sea wall, 
and made a ruck of the buildings that re- 
minds one of invaded Belgium or France. 

I saw incredible windrows of brick and 
stone lying everywhere, mingled with slates, 
old ironware, ashes, excelsior, splintered 
wood, ripped canvas, broken machinery, 
cement barrels, tin, smashed-up furniture. 
How—I wondered—did that disemboweled 
sofa, lolling in the sun, ever come there? A 
stove, cracked like an egg, leered at me. 
Cyclones play odd tricks. 

I pondered how the garrison, in 1878, lost 
a third of its men with yellow jack, and 
how some of them died in the very height of 
that year’s cyclone. Dramatic time to die! 
The bodies, by the way, were buried in a 
pit of quicklime to avoid contagion. The 
busy little mosquito wasn’t recognized in 
those days. 


At the End of the Rainbow 


Over much of the débris—fantastic as a 
cubist nightmare—flowering vines have 
crept, trying, with Nature’s kindly touch, 
to mask the costly wastage of mankind and 
tempest. And everywhere—inscriptions! 
Uncountable thousands of names and ad- 
dresses stand written, painted, scratched, 
chiseled on every available surface, to- 
gether with pictures and cartoons, some of 
fair ability. You can read the names of 
yachts that have visited this island of 
mystery; witticisms, gibes and bitter com- 
plaints; pious texts and admonitions about 
the highly unpleasant consequences of fail- 
ing to repent. 

The inscriptions might, in themselves, 
make a story. One of them declares: 


HERE LIES THE Bopy OF 
UKULELE SPARKS 


Who DIED FROM THE EFFECTS OF LOOKING FOR 
TREASURE IN THIS GOD-FORSAKEN PLACE 


VAGABONDIA! 


We penetrated some of the officers’ quar- 
ters, magnificently built of brick, with 
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finely carved granite sills and lintels. These 
immense buildings, edged with ruinous and 
weed-grown cement sidewalks, still retain 
some of their iron balconies. A sense of 
heavy oppression hung upon us at sight of 
these splendid structures now wrecked, 
War had indeed passed here, but not the 
war of mankind’s shot and shell. The war 
of elements, vastly more redoubtable. 

Here once were homes and families, 
where now only the crane, the pelican, the 
rat hold sway. Under the shattered floors 
extend numerous brick waterways, though 
for what purpose it is hard to guess. The 
lofty rooms are finished with thick plaster, 
still—where it yet clings—delicately pink 
or blue. Great fireplaces, curved stairways 
and iron-grilled balustrades, arched hall- 
ways, huge sliding drawing-room doors, 
handsome wood carvings filled us with) 
sad amaze. 

Up some of the perilous and shaking 
stairs, cumbered with infinite wreckage, we 
made cautious way, fearful lest swaying iron 
girders or tons of brick crash down upon us. 
We found the upper stories grotesquely 
bashed about, with everything in jack- 
straw confusion. Man’s hand had been 
liberally at work there, as well as Nature’s 
fury. Woodwork had been splintered with 
axes, plaster hacked off, mantels wantonly 
chopped to bits. Standing in silence amid 
dust and wreckage, with sunshine ribboned 
down through gaping apertures, I wondered) 
what maniacal lust of destruction had im- 
pelled what vandals to such profitless labor. 


Wet Spots in Dry Tortugas 


Fort Jefferson has been extensively 
looted for many years by both American 
and Cuban fishermen. Schooners unnum- 
bered have here sought wood for fuel or re- 
pairs. Out on the parade ground again, we 
even discovered where some unknown had 
set up a carpenter’s bench for his work. 
Shavings littered the weedy grass. And in 
the casemates we found where men had 
labored to hack lead from the embrasures. 

“Tt’s not only the patrol-boat crews 
that’ve been at work here,” Lilja explained. 
“A Boston company bought all the lead 
one time. Thousands of tons estimated to 
be here. But they couldn’t get much out. 
Seems like the lead is mixed with some kind 
of hard ground-up rock that makes it like 
iron. So most of the lead’s still here. It’s 
one too many for ’em.” 

We explored the casemate system, ever 
more amazed that such stupendous en- 
gineering work could have been built on this 
far coral key. Long vistas stretch away 
through multitudinous arches. Endless 
rows of gun ports pierce the massive walls. 
Each emplacement is beautifully arched 
and has an iron segment in the floor of 
square stones for the training of now- 
vanished guns. Under each lies a seemingly 
bottomless cistern. | 

These cisterns form an intriguing feature 
of Fort Jefferson. You have to watch your 
step lest you plunge through often vine- 
covered traps into jet-black and stagnant 
depths from which—if alone—you could) 
not possibly escape. The whole fortress 
seems underlaid with water. Beneath all 
the emplacements and bastions these cis- 
terns lurk, hundreds of them; and you can 
find them, too, in many places about the 
parade ground. Fort Jefferson never in- 
tended to capitulate from thirst. At one) 
time it also had condensing machinery to 
use sea water, but the cisterns were always 
its mainstay. The mind runs riot here, with) 
speculations of horrid crime—the plop! of 
the victim falling into unsounded depths;| 
the silence of oblivion. Perhaps men really 
have been thus done away with here. Who 
knows? So, at least, traditions claim. A 
sense of mystery pervades this vast and 
subterranean system. if 

All the water for Jefferson once seeped 
down from the parapets far above, through 
brick and sand filters, into these ominous 
tanks. Once no finer water could have 
been found, but now nearly all the cisterns 
have gone bad. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Oakland has done what no one else has 
succeeded in doing—improved upon Oak- 
land Six quality. The Greater Oakland Six 
embodies 77 refinements, including - - The 
Rubber-Silenced Chassis —an epochal and 
exclusive engineering development freeing 
the Oakland Six from the disturbing noise 
and rumbling found in ordinary cars, and 
permitting passengers to ride in quiet, 


of) WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 
Wg LAST Magy THIS EARS EAT YEAR 


Outstanding before—now 
literally compelling preference 


Smart New Bodies by 
Fisher in new and strikingly beautiful two-tone 
Duco colors - Vital Engine Refinements result- 
ing in still greater smoothness and greater 
operating efficiency. These and many other 


cushioned comfort . 


improvements have been added without any in- 
crease in Oakland prices. The Oakland Six was 
an outstanding motor car before—now it ranks 
entirely alone, literally compelling preference. 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 4-Door Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295. 
Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six. $825, Sedan or Coupe. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“The ce-ment’s dead now,” one William 
Felton later explained. Felton was for 
several years custodian and sole inhabitant 
of the fortress—a fine, sociable job! “The 
water’s got brackish from the sea workin’ 
through. The last few good cisterns, them 
dag-goned Cuban fishermen has went an’ 
took baths in ’em, so you can’t drink from 
none of ’em now. Done it for spite, I 
reckon. Would Cuban fishermen take a 
bath for any other reason, mister? They 
used to crawl’’—corral—‘‘their sea turtles 
in the moat, too, till the Gover’ment 
stopped ’em. Yes, sir, there’s been some 
awful expense down in that nowhere place. 
I reckon there’s 23,000,000 bricks in the 
fort, but some says 40,000,000. You can 
count ’em up for yourself—an’ figger it out 
at a dollar a brick!” 

This job is still open—of brick counting. 
I hadn’t time for it. But one thing I did was 
to note the wonderful quality of workman- 
ship in the bricklaying. The innumerable 
massive arches and walls are all beautifully 
pointed. That is, the bricks are not roughly 
laid, but have the mortar finished in costly 
and ornamental fashion. There must have 
been giants in the land those days, to do 
such work! 

Six stupendous corner bastions provide 
emplacements whence gunfire could rake 
the moat—bastions never used in war, for 
never did’this mighty fortress, built at so 
vast expense of life and treasure, engage in 
regular battle with any worthy foe. A bit 
of sniping at marauders, this constitutes its 
military record. Within the bastions lurk 
curious dark chambers, reached by tortuous 
passages and all elaborately sheathed with 
wood. These, I heard, were powder maga- 
zines. A rifle ball buried in the sheathing of 
one such made me wonder who had been 
shooting there, and why. Another mystery! 

Winding stairs lead up through the bas- 
tions, stairs littered with bizarre rubbish. 
One of these stairways brought us to an 
upper tier of gun ports, massive as the 
lower; to the abandoned lighthouse and to 
the parapet forty feet wide. Around this, 
provided with gun emplacements, chim- 
neys, magazines and bombproof shelters, 
one can wander at airy heights. Splendid 
views offer, of dazzling beach and sun- 
sparkled Gulf miraculously blue, of shining 
moat and dim far-lying keys. .But ever one 
asks how mere humans built such Cyclopean 
works here at World’s End. 


A Crematory for Cannon Balls 


Great columbiads still sprawl on these 
heights that remind one of Babylon’s 
fabled walls. Sixty or more years ago these 
immense guns, with incredible labor, were 
hoisted by hand winches and A frames. 
Some of the guns are of fifteen-inch caliber. 
A trip to the Dry Tortugas makes us a bit 
less cocky about our modern engineering 
prowess. Our old-fogy ancestors were 
there with bells on too. By way of interest 
for technicians, I recorded the inscription 
on one ancient gun: “‘RMH10-inWPF 
26920 No. 25, 1865.’”’ What old vet can 
interpret this? 

After a Lucullan dinner aboard C.G. 293, 
with game fish of the crew’s own catching— 
you need only drop a hook overboard and 
haul in beauties—we revisited our en- 
chanted Sleeping Castle. And now the vast 
central parade ground claimed our atten- 
tion. Things strange enough are to be seen 
upon it. 

There must be thirteen or fourteen acres 
in the parade. Once this land was fair and 
smooth, but now the jungle is reclaiming it. 
Among coconut palms, cork and gum trees, 
cactus, prickly pears, Spanish bayonets and 
huge sea-grape trees, wind paths now over- 
grown. At one side stands a sloping struc- 
ture with a long oven underneath. 

‘‘Here’s where they used to incremanate 
the stiffs,’ claimed Bowery. ‘“They’d 
heave ’em in, fire ’em up and rake the bones 
down through the grate. No wonder the 
ghosts walk here!” 

Hard reality forces me to say this struc- 
ture was the hot-shot oven, where cannon 
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balls could be heated a nice cherry red for 
setting enemy ships afire. Unfortunately, 
the enemy ships always declined to come in 
range. 

Not far off, the timber falsework still re- 
mains within huge arches of a powder 
magazine, left unfinished for all eternity 
just where the masons quit there, nobody 
knows how many years ago. Another, like 
it, is a fearsome place of cisterns and maze- 
like passages, colonized by rats—though 
what rats find to eat on that bone-bare 
coral key is a mystery in itself. These 
magazines, and the whole fort, cry aloud for 
smugglers, bandits, rummers and pirates to 
enter in and take possession. One of the 
magazine walls is liberally pitted with 
bullet holes. 


The Fort of Yellow Fever 


“Targets?’’ commented Seaman Ring. 
“No, sir! This here’s the executin’ ground, 
where they stood ’em up and shot ’em. 
The bullets went plumb through ’em and 
made them holes, I’ll bet a million bucks!”’ 

Layne, our cook, claimed a little white 
monument we found among the bushes was 
the headstone of that legendary and 
treacherous major who was shot twenty- 
two times; but it may have been only the 
base of a sundial. Who knows? 

Not far away stands a tragic monument, 
inscribed: 

In Memory OF BREVET Major JOSEPH SIM 
SMITH, ASSISTANT SURGEON, U. S. ARMY, WHO 
DIED AT THIS FORT OF YELLOW FEVER, SEPT. 8, 


1867, IN THE 80TH YEAR OF His AGE. COMPAN- 
1Es L, M, I and K, oF THE FIFTH ARTILLERY. 


HENRY PRICE, ONLY SON OF Masor SMITH, 
DIED AT THIS Post OF YELLOW FEVER, SEPT. 
18, 1867, AGED 3 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS. 


This brought very close to me the great- 
est tragedy of all at Dry Tortugas—the dey- 
astating yellow-fever epidemic that swept 
the Fort in ’67, and that left so terribly il- 
luminating a record of man’s ignorance of 
disease in the crude old days. Doctor 
Mudd—Fort Jefferson’s most famous pris- 
oner—risked his life to save his enemies, 
and for reward was put in close confine- 
ment and loaded with chains. 

The mystery grave of the Tortugas lies a 
little way from Doctor Smith’s white marble 
monument. It is marked by a rude wooden 
cross whence sun and storm have long since 
obliterated all inscription. Flowers always 
adorn it. We found several bunches there, 
some in earthen pots, dry, but not very old. 
Some say the grave is a woman’s—that of 
Mrs. William Italy, wife of the former light- 
house keeper. But she died twenty years 
ago, and her husband, too, has long been 
dead. She used—some assert—to be kind 
to the Cuban fishermen, who still remember 
her. This, however, seems a bit far-fetched. 
Cuban fishermen are not oversentimental 
beings, and twenty years is a long time in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nevertheless, the 
flowers are really there. Who still comes so 
far into that silent, empty sea, to this 
island of all desolations, there to lay peren- 
nial tribute on the grave of this unknown? 
Yes, here’s a mystery, indeed! 

Sunset, blood-red through the broken 
embrasures, and certain inward symptoms, 
warned us it was suppertime, so back to 
hospitable C.G. 293 we fared. Fresh king- 
fish and French frieds, canned peaches and 
coffee are good after a long day’s mystery 
hunting. Supper over and the old pipe go- 
ing, I took a solitary hike all round the 
fortress. Its effect of overwhelming im- 
mensity, of majestic and tragic desolation, 
can be gained no better than by walking, all 
alone, around the outer moat wall. 

This wall is an engineering miracle. Five 
feet thick, ten or more high, it is built of 
brick faces filled with cement-and-coral 
grout. So solid is it that where the 
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ever-hammering surfs have undermined it, 
sections twenty or thirty feet long have 
fallen into the sea without breaking. You 
have to watch your chance between upshoot- 
ing bursts of spray to advance with moat on 
one hand, ocean on the other. Besure your 
nerves are steady before you start. 

Where a sea gate used to admit small 
boats to the moat, the 1919 cyclone 
breached the wall; and there the moat is 
filled with conchs and dazzling coral sand. 
But most of the moat still remains intact, 
an ideal swimming pool, erystal clear and 
warm. The whole fort makes one long to 
stage a movie there, or start a fishing camp. 
The casemates, still whole, would house a 
cityful of folk. What a lark to live there 
and fish there; and though the place is 
Dry Tortugas, Havana is just over the way. 

From the moat wall you see the real im- 
mensity of these dour battlements, built be- 
low of yellowish brick; above, of red, with 
innumerable ornamental arches. The work- 
manship is a downright marvel, with bey- 
eled bricks at every angle. Uncracked, still 
plumb and true, these gigantic miracles of 
masonry stretch away, defying all ravages 
of time or sea. 

Surf and fading sunset; a silence that 
“’angs so ’eavy you are ’arf afraid to 
speak”’; flight of a solitary crane over the 
bastions; peeping of a star across the para- 
pets; stark staring of the fort’s eyeless 
sockets—all these give you a sense of mys- 
tery, of tragic abandonments and stories 
never to be told. 

Later, when night had come, we all re- 
visited the inner fort. 

“T see now,” said I, “‘why nobody 
wanted to earn a princely twenty-five dol- 
lars by sleeping on the mystery grave.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Bowery. “A hun- 
dred smackers wouldn’t get me to take no 
naps on that there bed o’ dried roses. Not 
on your life an’ license, mister!” 

The crescent moon that hung above 
those frowning black walls, the eerie flashing 
of Loggerhead Light through gun ports, 
sighing of wind-swayed palms, unsteady 
flight of bats joined with uncanny creak- 
ings and flappings in the ruins to produce 
an effect not easily described. The white 
glimmer of gravestones helped, too, in that 
place where pestilence once had reigned su- 
preme, and where so many a wretch had 
seen his last of life. 


Island Night Entertainment 


Wraiths of plague victims, of buccaneers 
and cutthroats seemed to lurk in every 
black corner. Each pit and cistern ap- 
peared waiting to engulf the incautious 
ghost-hunting explorer. None of us entered 
the ruined buildings. The jungly open was 
quite good enough, thank you; and the 
lights of C. G. 293 looked mighty good 
when we regained our cozy little craft. 

That night half a gale came on, and 
three Cuban goeletas, or fishing schooners, 
sought refuge under the fortress walls. 
This being contrary to law—since Jefferson 
is a closed port—duty devolved on us to 
chase them out again. But common hu- 
manity dictated that we let them stay till 
morning. 

“‘For,” as the skipper said, “‘those Cuban 
schooners are so rotten, any kind o’ blow 
would sink ’em. They never make repairs. 
Just drive ’em till they go to pieces, with all 
hands lost, and then it’s an act 0’ God!” 

As I was the only man aboard who could 
speak Spanish, my job was all cut out for 
me and I became at once official interpreter. 
I had to turn the fiery sword of expulsion 
every way, at the gates of that particular 
Eden. 

Wherefore we boarded the schooners, 
which turned out to be manned almost 
exclusively by real Spaniards—barefoot, 
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unshaven men with little béret caps, fantas- 
tically patched rags, trousers often made of 
meal sacking. In their dim-lit stenchful 
cabins they received our order to vam 
next morning. 

Thereafter they heaped many coals o 
fire by giving us certain marvelous stimu 
lants, Cuban hard tack, turtle steaks, ci 
and cigarettes, guava jelly and bunches of, 
bananas, all the while profusely apologizin, 
for the poorness of their gifts. 

“Pero no tenemos nada més, seftores! W. 
have nothing more!”’ 

Then some of them came aboard us in’ 
the misty moonlight, bringing a Spanis 
guitar; and until small hours we listened to 
jotas, peteneras, pasadobles and other heat 
stirring minor melodies. A certain one-eyed 
ruffian, whiskered like a pard or a pirate— 
but a master hand at Andalusian love 
songs—will long remain in memory. I wish 
some painter had been in our foc’sle that) 
night. Exotic, yes; as far removed from 
our workaday American life as if 10,000; 
miles away, yet really at our very gates. _ 


Abandoned Again q 


Next morning the three schooners had 
augmented to six, and the bewhiskere 
fishermen were peacefully hauling their 
nets for bait on the dazzling white beach 
near the sally port. 

‘“ Reckon they’ ve settled down fora nee 
long stay,’’ judged the skipper. “‘ What are 
you goin’ to do about it?” 

It was clearly up to me, so I visited the 
beach. The Spaniards proved highly affa- 
ble. Having presented us with fine fruit! 
and vintages, they seemed to consider thei 
position unassailable. They showed me 
quantities of immense, black, poisonous sea 
urchins that they had waded for, barefoot, 
and removed from the beach. 

“Tf one of these spines gets into your 
foot, sefior,” they informed me, “‘it will 
make a bad wound. You cannot pull out 
the spine. No; you must wait till the full 
of the moon. Then it will come out of it- 
self.” 

All this was very entertaining but did 
not bear on matters legal and governmental. | 
Uncle Sam, via me, was not thus to be 
flouted. Again we visited the schooners) 
and bespoke the several captains. They 
showed us dangerous leaks and let us peer 
down at lovely swarming fish in their cool 
green wells. 

Then they loaded us again with good 
gifts both solid and liquid. We still, how- 
ever, remained inflexible. Mafiana wasn’t 
in our vocabulary at all. 

As no schooner could make sail without j 
proximately going ashore on the beach, in 
that onshore blow, it devolved on C. G.| 
293 to tow them out. So with a vast deal 
of bilingual and exclamatory labor we 
passed them our hawser, one by one, and) 
snaked them out of Eden. Amid amicable 
shouts and wavings, they made off for Log-| 
gerhead Key—there to remain till we should 
be safely out of view. Then back to the fort 
they would go, rejoicing. They knew it and | 
we knew it; but the law had at all events 
been duly vindicated and our flaming 
sword had done its durnedest. 

Noon found all the trespassers away and 
our own mission at an end. As C. G, 293 
turned her sharp nose eastward and rang 
full speed for her two engines, Fort Jeffer-| 
son began to fade. With a strange melan- 
choly I watched it growing dim through sea 
hazes. Lifeless, abandoned, it brooded| 
there in the slashing tropic sunshine, she 
tering its memories of incalculable labor, 
pain, cost and tragedy, of plague, imprison- 
ment, despair and death. az 

A tragic entity it seemed to me, peerin 
after us with blank-staring eyes of emp 
embrasures. Gradually those faded; thi 
frowning walls softened, sank, grew vag 
Back down into blurred, sun-dazzled 
zons the grim old citadel descended. 
vanished, was no more. Only sunshine 4 
sea remained. They, only, were reali 
Dreamlike, the Dry Tortugas had disa 
peared, Islands of Mystery that never shal 
be wholly solved. 
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| ee ALLEY was bedlam on a Sunday 


|morning of twenty years ago. 


The family was. ready, the guests were ready, 
ithe lunch was ready— but the horseless carriage 
‘wouldn’t start. 


Father patiently tinkered with the spark coils, the 
‘little petcocks were given another priming, the car- 
l buretor jiggled some more, the cranking and swear- 

ing began anew—until finally, with a belch of oil- 
‘laden smoke, the great engine roared ! 
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But the “joy-ride” was only begun. A few short miles 
‘of chugging along and the tell-tale ‘““bump-bump- 
\bump” would be heard. Tire irons and hammers 
‘would loosen the great casing from its moorings of 
‘rust, the inner tube would be stripped out and 
\patched—then all hands took a turn at the pump. 


Mother had wandered across fields meanwhile and 
spread the picnic table— for they were “joy-riding” in 
‘their ‘pleasure car” and nothing must spoil the day ! 


THEN DAWNED A “NEW DAY” IN MOTORING 


‘Poignant memories alone remain. Happily, those 
days of mechanical troubles are no more. They are 
‘buried with the bustle and the hoop-skirt. They are 
-as ancient as a wayside tavern. 


In their stead has come a ““New Day” of motor- 
‘ing. Cars are infinitely better but traffic is infinitely 
worse. To serve its owner satisfactorily, today’s car 
‘must possess, in addition to proved principles de- 
‘veloped out of past experience—a new nimbleness, 
_a new ease of handling and driving, a new economy, 
greater roominess, comfort and beauty. 
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-- and they called it“ 


The driver of today must have a car that flashes 
instantly ahead when the traffic tower signals “ pser 
that comes to quick cushioned rest the instant it says 

“stop.” He must have interior roominess without 
exterior En tan P ls power and speed with still 
, above all, complete mastery 
of any and every Smereenanl 


All the world now recognizes the “New Day.” But 
Paige and Jewett engineers saw the coming of these 
new conditions and new problems before they were 
actually upon us. For many years at Paige drawing 
boards and at Paige lathes engineers have been de- 
signing and building a car that would master not 
only some—dut every single one of these myriad 
“New-Day” problems. 


PAIGE AND JEWETT—FIRST OF “NEW-DAY’’ CARS 


No wonder then that in the latest Paige and Jewett 
Sixes you find the fullest embodiment of “New- 
Day’ engineering. You find cars that respond eagerly 
to your lightest touch—Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel 
Brakes that bring you to cushioned rest immediately 
—flashing acceleration entirely new in automotive 
annals—strong cars, economical cars, beautiful cars. 
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Drive a new Paige or Jewett in comparison with 
any other car—andi in ten minutes you'll understand 
fully what a ‘““New-Day” motor car really is—and 
you ll never be content until you own one. 


PAIGE & JEWETT SIXES 
098) New-Day Cars for New-Day Needs 


One of the Cfinest 
Cfactories in the Industry 
—Assets of $20,000,000! 


Because of the soundness of Paige- 
Jewett policies and the goodness of 
Paige-Jewett cars—the position of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany is one of the strongest in the 
industry. It occupies a new plant 
generally regarded as the finest built 
by any motor car manufacturer. Its 
assets are more than $20,000,000. 
Its dealer organization blankets the 
world—and is still growing. 


Perhaps one of the greatest reasons 
for the enviable position of Paige- 
Jewett today—is the fact that the self- 
same men who founded the industry 
17 years ago are its directing heads 
today. In all these years Paige has 
never known an “‘off’’:-year—Paige 
has never been reorganized—never 
refinanced. 


And it was because of this specialization, 
she explained, that the wife now had just as 
important a job as her husband, if she cared 
enough to do her share properly. Her 
share, it seemed, was the intelligent admin- 
istration of the home and the social life. 
Keep house, of course. A decent attention 
to the home Jean took for granted; but no 
wife worthy of the name, she pointed out, 
could stop there. It was equally important 
that she make friends and build up a circle 
of acquaintances who would keep life al- 
ways vivid and interesting for the husband. 

“That seems a great deal to do.”’ Mrs. 
Huntington evidently had overheard. “TIT 
don’t wonder that some of these young 
wives crack under the strain.” 

“‘Tt’s because they don’t take care of 
themselves,” said Jean, rallying promptly. 

‘‘Well, you always look splendid, dear. 
How do you manage it?” 

Jean laughed modestly. “I consider it 
part of my job,” she said, “‘and there’s one 
rule I never break: I take a good nap every 
morning after I get Don started off to 
work.” 

“Now I take back what I said about 
your being a modern girl.” Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s eyes showed that he was pleased with 
the thought. ‘‘No really modern girl ever 
sees her husband off in the morning. He 
eats a bar of chocolate on his way to work.” 

The dance music sounded again, and 
Don, in spite of the weariness visible in his 
face, rose at once and stood with his hand 
on the back of Mrs. Huntington’s chair. 
But she smiled and shook her head. 

“‘T’m too old,” she protested. “You and 
Jean dance this last one together. We’d 
rather watch you.” 

Touched suddenly with self-consciousness 
as they backed away from the table, Don 
and Jean turned, she put up her arms and, 
smoothly and gracefully as a bark canoe 
might glide out into shaded waters, they 
slipped into the current of the music. 

The usual monotony of the dance van- 
ished before the variety of their repertoire, 
a variety that 
ranged from ec- 
centric jerky 
steps in jazz time to 
a graceful series of 
flights drawing ev- 
ery blending move- 
ment into the main 
curve of theirwake. 

“No use argu- 
ing,’’ whispered 
Jean gleefully, 
“‘when it comes to 
dancing we're a 
pair of wows!” 

Scattered diners 
looked up to watch 
the young black- 
haired girl who was 
so pretty, so grace- 
ful, and so openly 
coquetting her 
partner. For the 
steps being a mat- 
ter of instinct, Jean 
was free to enjoy 
a pantomime of 
flirtation and work 
of the eyes. Her 
left hand, bending 
at the wrist, re- 
pulsed Don’sshoul- 
der while her head 
turned aside and 
her slim body, 
swaying from the 
hips, drew away in 
an unoriginal atti- 
tude of coyness 
which clearly told 
that she would, by 
rebuking his ardor, 
provoke him al- 
ways to pursue. 
Some of the older 
diners smiled as 
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they watched, little smiles that were in- 
voluntary and regretful; but Jean merely 
looked down to see her smart green slip- 
per, lightly touching Don’s black pump, 
swing back and forth in a subdued pranc- 
ing action, her knee flexing and the instep 
proudly arched as their toes together tapped 
the floor; and when they whirled off into a 
long curve she threw herself back on his arm 
and smiled up in what seemed to be demure 
reproach, her head and lips moving as 
though she were protesting that she was too 
young to dance so close. 

‘“‘Wasting your time with me, you big 
handsome thing,” she really said, ogling 
him outrageously. “‘Why don’t you get a 
good partner and go into vaudeville?” 

“‘Don’t look at me like that,”’ he warned. 
“You'll throw me out of step.” 

The saxophones abruptly quieted and 
Jean led him back to the table. 

“You two certainly can dance,’ said 
Mr. Huntington in frank admiration. His 
wife reached out from her chair and took 
Jean’s hand. 

“Dear,” she said, ‘“‘I want you to do me 
a favor. Will you serve on my committee 
for the bazaar next month?” 

Jean’s poise vanished. Shestood stricken 
as a shy child being exhibited miserably to 
callers, and her lips trembled, because this 
was wonderful and unexpected. 

““Y’d—I’d love to.’ Impulsively hud- 
dling closer within Mrs. Huntington’s large 
arm, she looked down into the gray eyes— 
the calm wise eyes that shone with under- 
standing, and, perhaps, with another emo- 
tion harder to define. ‘‘I’d love to,’’ she 
whispered again. 

III 
LTHOUGH there were only five hours 
of sleep immediately behind him, Don 
sat up at one clear call from out in the 
kitchenette. 

Through the window curtains and on 
past the two apartment houses across the 
boulevard the morning sun was flashing on 
a bend in the river. 


He got to his feet and stood swaying be- 
side the bed. Long experience had taught 
that he would be saved if he could once get 
to the shower; so he reefed and luffed to- 
ward the bath, where the icy, breath-taking 
blast of water drove the sleep from his body 
and imparted a spring to his step. Charged 
with this energy, which he had been long ex- 
torting from youth under the lash of a cold 
shower, he hurried into the kitchenette to 
find Jean standing by the little gas range 
on which bacon and eggs were gossiping in 
a pan. 

She smiled quickly over her shoulder. 

“Hustle, Don,” she said, shutting off the 
gas. ‘‘You’re going to be late.” 

“Doesn’t matter—only been late once 
this week.’ He slipped into his chair and 
clutched a piece of golden buttered toast. 
“T’ll get the 8:24.” 

While he was eating she skimmed through 
the local paper, a sheet that owed its circu- 
lation to a detailed treatment of real estate 
and social maneuvers. Suddenly there 
came a squeal of delight. 

“Look!”’ She pushed the paper under 
his eyes. 

A young girl with unbobbed black hair 
smiled out at the subscribers. The cap- 
tion stated that Mrs. Donald Sherman had 
last week been chosen a member of the 
committee for the annual hospital bazaar 
and was one of the most attractive of the 
town’s younger matrons. 

“Good for you!”” Even at breakfast 
Don was pleased by things that pleased 
her. “‘How’d they get it?” 

“Direct from the photographers, I sup- 
pose.”’ She rapidly creased the paper along 
the borders of the picture. ‘‘ Mrs. Hunting- 
ton told them to, the old peach! I wish 
they’d used the one with my hat on.” 

After a second cup of coffee, Don hurried 
away for the train that would get him to the 
office only fifteen or twenty minutes late; 
and Jean, finishing the dishes, went through 
the other brief motions which comprised 
a straightening up of the apartment. 
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Although today, like each day of the past 
week, would afford no opportunity for her | 
habitual noontime nap, she wasted no re- 
grets over the loss; working with the five 
other women on the committee was so ex- 
citing, and the honor of being at Mrs, 
Huntington’s right hand, visibly winning 
her approval, was so enviable that Jean had 
no time these days to feel tired. 

She made the bed, pulled on her red felt 
hat in front of the hall mirror, and by 10:30 
was walking up the brick steps of the coun- 
try club, the first committee member to ar- 
rive. Here she sat in a big wicker chair on 
the sunny porch, and five minutes later saw 
Mrs. Laird’s coupé circling in by the wind- 
ing driveway. 

The others came soon after, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington appearing last, and they all went 
out to the wide lawn at the left of the 
clubhouse, where half a dozen carpenters 
made a great gay hammering in the sun and 
where many booths were sprouting from 
the smooth green sod. : 

‘Jean, did you order those Chinese lan- 
terns—both kinds?”’ Surrounded by her 
staff, Mrs. Huntington threw out questions 
and commands as she moved among the 
piles of yellow boards that littered the 
grass. 

“Yes.”’ The answer came eagerly. “They 
were delivered this morning.” 

Jean had unquestionably become Mrs. 
Huntington’s -right-hand man. As the 
youngest member of the committee, she in- 
herited many of the errands that arose, hur- 
ried commissions to telephone for this or 
trips to the city to buy that; and because 
she accepted orders as favors, she found 
herself increasingly busy, the one to whom 
Mrs. Huntington turned when she wanted 
quick sure results rather than explanations 
of why a thing could not be done. 

Lunch, always a high spot now in Jean’s 
day, took place at their private round 
table on the side porch; and when the com- 
mittee adjourned, each member with a 
share of things to do, Jean, clutching a 
written list of ar- 
ticles, scurried off 
for the 1:56 train | 
to the city. Allaf- | 
ternoon shetrotted | 
through the stores, 
selecting with anx- | 
ious prayers for 
Mrs. Huntington’s 
approval, experi- 
encing a thrill of 
vicarious impor- 
tance each time she 
presented that 
great lady’s card of 
identification; and 
getting off her train 
in the evening, she 
stood on tiptoe 
back against the 
railing of the plat- 
form and eagerly 
scanned the crowd 
of returning com- 
muters until she 
spied Don’s famil- 
iar figure lagging 
near the end of 
the procession. | 
During their walk 
home through the 
twilight she hung 
on to his arm and 
boasted of her tri- 
umphs of the day. 

“And she asked 
me tojoin hercréche 
committee!” Jean 
had saved her most 
important news for 
the last. 

“‘Fine!’”? Dones- 
timated the signifi- |, 
cance of such items | 

(Continued on 

Page 62) 
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Before you start your trip, 
‘s equib your car with Gabriel 
* Snubbers-- guaranteed to 
give greater riding comfort 
over detours and roads 
rough and rolling. They 
Save money, time and temper 

protecting your car and. 
breventing broken sbrings. 


D IBRIED 


sabriel—and Only Gabriel— Is a Snubber 


How Gabriels Work 


When your car hits a bump, 
the car springs compress, and 
the slack in the Gabriel belt is 
taken up by expansion of the 
coil spring “B’”. Then as the 
rebound of the car spring com- 
mences, the 41 coils “A” (giv- 
ing up to180 sq. ins. of friction 
surface) immediately tighten 
and begin to create friction on 
the brass band between them. 
This resistance increases grad- 
ually—returning the car springs 
to their normal position with- 
out a jerk or abrupt stop. The 
result is that those in the car 
stay on the seats and are not 
bounced or jolted from them. 


The Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY in a Super-Production 


I am making greater 
preparations than ever for 
REGINALD DENNY’S future, and 
am able to do now what I have al- 
ways wanted to do—that is to put 
DENNY in what the industry calls 
“Specials.”’ A‘‘Special’ or “Super- 
picture” recognizes no limit of time 
or money—the big idea is to reach 
complete perfection. 


*‘Take It From Me’’ 
is a REGINALD DENNY 


‘Special’? and my opinion is that 
this wholesome young man has 
done the best work of his career. 
The story is from the musical com- 
edy success of the same title, by 
Will B. Johnstone and Will R. 
Anderson. BLANCHE MEHAF- 
FEY will play the role opposite to 
DENNY, so that from all angles, 
this should prove one of the most 
delicious high-class comedies of 
the year. 


It is a William A. Seiter 


production—which means that 
I have been fortunate in being able 
to assign to this first DENNY Spe- 
cial one of the foremost directors 
of the day. Naturally, since you 
follow Universal Pictures, you 
know of the many fine things Mr. 
Seiter has done. 


The Greater Movie-List 
will do the theatres and the 


theatre-goers a whole lot of real 
good. I am anxious for your opin- 
ion of all UNIVERSALS you see 
fromnow on. If you approve them, 
I know I have made no mistake. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| got to go to Marian’s. 
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by the voice in which she told them. 
‘“What does that mean?” 

“You know, it’s a day nursery,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘We take turns and work in 
pairs. All her favorite girls help. The 
mothers leave babies there—it’s down by 
the winegar woiks or something. Edith 
Bannerman and I are together and we’re 
to go three afternoons a week.” 

“What’ll you have to do?” 

“Why, take care of them, of course,” she 
said. “Give them their bottles, and every- 
thing.” 

As they mounted the steps she looked up 
in time to catch the amused grin he turned 
upon her. 

‘“What do you know about babies?” 

“Not a thing.’”’ She smiled the quick 
pert smile which she invariably used to 
carry off a bad situation. “But there’s 
nothing like practice.” 

When the last supper dish was polished, 
she untied the apron strings at his back; 
and sitting in the big chair by the window, 
they looked out at the river, where a tug 
and a tall ship filed across the patch of 
water that was framed by the two apart- 
ment houses opposite. 

“T could sit right here for a month,” he 
said hopefully, when it had grown dark in 
the room. She stretched luxuriously, 
yawned and once more relaxed against him. 

*‘T could too,” she admitted, “‘but we’ve 
It’s only bridge, 


| though, and we’ll come home early.” 


They found it impossible to leave early, 
and the next morning Jean announced her 
intention of resorting to Don’s fountain of 
youth. She emerged from the cold shower 
in a rosy glow, dressed and stepped around 
the apartment like a spirited hackney pony 


| as she saw him off to work, and set out, an 
hour later, for her regular committee con- 


ference. 

As the opening of the bazaar drew nearer, 
her days grew busier. The committee oc- 
cupied all her mornings, the work extend- 
ing sometimes into the afternoon—if it were 
not one of the three afternoons on which 
she and Edith Bannerman together per- 
formed their shift at the eréche across the 
railroad tracks, where they took care of 
strangely unattractive children until the 
mothers stopped in on their way from the 
factories to carry their babies home. This 
service on behalf of sad-eyed mothers and 
their howling offspring brought its ewn re- 
ward. On two more occasions the local 
paper mentioned Jean’s name, and because 
her friendship with Mrs. Huntington opened 
many new doors, no moths at all came to 
maturity in Don’s tuxedo now and none 
of Jean’s evening dresses took on a crease 
from the shape of the hanger. 

She found that the growing pressure of 
invitations made it steadily harder to re- 
fuse one—for fear of offending the hostess, 
for fear of forfeiting, by their absence, a bid 
to some future party which, attended, 
might cause two bids to sprout where none 


board with its gilded letters, modest in 
dimensions, was in place, he stepped back 
to observe the effect: 


CALEB HOPE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Then, turning to the carpenter who had 
performed the manual labor, he said in his 
weary voice, ‘‘There’s my lump of sugar. 
The question is: Will it attract flies?” 

“More like to attract hornets,” said the 
carpenter, gathering up his tools, collecting 
his dollar and walking away without en- 
larging upon his somewhat depressing 
answer. 

Caleb went inside, where a certain 
amount of renovation was under way. 
There were a new and economical desk, a 
swivel chair and a bookcase. Into this case 
he now moved the contents of his heavy 
trunk, and so displayed such titles as 
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had bloomed before. Because of the unrest 
in her blood, she could not endure the feel- 
ing that, while they were staying at home, 
there was a party going on within reach to 
which they had-been invited; and this un- 
easiness lest she miss something trans- 
formed their life into a merry-go-round, the 
growing speed of which made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the riders to step off. 

“I’m tired, Don,” she said as they hung 
up their hats one spring evening just before 
the opening date of the bazaar. 

“You do look tired.’’ The gray exhaus- 
tion in his own face lifted as he anxiously 
watched her rubbing her temples, 

“Tf it were anybody else,” she said, ‘‘I’d 
stay in tonight.”’ 

“T could phone them,” he offered, but 
she quickly shook her head. 

“Don’t be silly.”” The sharpness in her 
voice was something new. ‘‘There’ll be 
just the four of us, and you know I wouldn’t 
dream of disappointing Mrs. Huntington.” 

When he came out of the bedroom, fully 
dressed, he asked, ‘“‘Can I help you?”’ Jean 
gestured irritably as she rose from the sofa 
on which she had stretched herself. 

“There isn’t anything you can do’’—a 
sinking note came into her voice—‘“‘there 
isn’t anything anybody can do.” 

He sat by the window, watching the 
lights across the way until she came to him 
with dragging steps. 

“T feel rotten—perfectly rotten,’’ she 
said faintly, standing while he fastened the 
snaps back of one sheulder. 

But when Mrs. Huntington greeted them 
in the living room, Jean seemed to lose her 
depression, moving and talking in her old 
zestful way, while Mr. Huntington put out 
a large hand to Don. They marched in to 
dinner a few minutes later, and as they 
ate, Mrs. Huntington discussed the créche 
and the work of the bazaar committee. 

“‘Jean’s the most efficient one of us all, 
Walter,’’ she said to her husband, and went 
on to speak of Jean’s punctuality at meet- 
ings and the fact that she, unlike the other 
girls, never missed one of her afternoons at 
the day nursery. Meanwhile Don raised 
his eyes now and then to look cautiously at 
his wife, whose face, even in the soft glow 
of the candles, was strangely white, and 
who alternated between moments of de- 
pressed silence and bursts of irrelevant 
chatter that became, at last, painfully em- 
barrassing. When her hand for the second 
time shook so that her knife rattled loudly 
against the plate, Mrs. Huntington looked 
up in real alarm. 

“Perhaps you’ve been trying to do too 


much, dear,” she said anxiously. ‘Do you | 


feel tired?”’ 

“Tired?” Jean asked, and the uneasi- 
ness in Don’s face turned slowly to horror 
as he saw the wavering glitter in her eyes 
and watched her right hand, lying beside 
her plate, grip the table cover. 

“Tired—me tired?”’ she repeated. Then 
her words came with arush. ““Oh,no! Why 
should I be tired? All I dois get up at seven 
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Cooley on Torts and Mechem on Sales and 
the Compiled Statutes and the State Re- 
ports. Having completed this labor, nothing 
more remained to be done; so he seated 
himself in his chair, leaned back as com- 
fortably as possible and took up the practice 
of the law. This consisted in the lighting of 
a pipe and in the blowing of smoke rings, 
at which he was exceedingly proficient. 

So he sat for perhaps two hours. At the 
end of that time a car drew up at his door 
and a gentleman alighted. Caleb’s melan- 
choly eyes perceived this with some aston- 
ishment, not deeming it possible the call 
might be upon himself. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman entered and stood just within 
the door. 

“Mr. Hope?” he asked. 

“Tt is, indeed,’’ said Caleb. 

“My name is Rooney,” said the gentle- 
man. ; 
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in the morning, and run my legs off all day { 
long, and chase around all night, and never f 
get any sleep, and—ah-h-h ——” 

She threw herself back in her chair. By 
the time Mrs. Huntington and Don reached — 
her, Jean’s head was swinging from side to — 
side, the tears running down her cheeks, © 
while her voice rang in the high, horrid 
laughter of hysteria. 

“Walter,” said Mrs. Huntington quietly, 
“get Doctor Barrett.” 

Laughing and crying, Jean allowed her- 
self to be led toward a big settee. “I don’t 
want a doctor,’’ she wailed. ‘What I need - 
is sleep. I néed sleep—sleep!” 

But when Mr. Huntington burst into 
the room with Doctor Barrett, the height | 
of the spasm had passed, and Jean, en-| 
circled by Mrs. Huntington’s large arm on | 
the settee, had deposited her shamed head 
upon a bosom which, whatever its faults 
from a fashionable point of view, was’ 
clearly unequaled for weeping purposes. 

“See here, young man’’—having asked 
many questions, the doctor turned to Don — 
with bristling hostility in his manner— 
‘you've got to take better care of this girl. 
Can’t you see that she isn’t able to keep up | 
your pace?” 


Half an hour later, five people stood on 
the lighted porch as the Huntingtons’ gray _ 
limousine halted in front of the steps. 

“T’m through.”’ Jean’s voice was small 
and subdued. “I thought I was helping 
Don, but I wasn’t. I know now how he’s | 
been feeling for the last six months.” With) 
both his hands, Mr. Huntington patted one 
of hers in the manner of a cook molding 
meat balls. 

“That’s fine, my dear,’’ he said heartily. | 
“We've been worried about Don’s work for 
a long time, but now I’m sure everything | 
will be all right again.”’ ; 

“And my two committees,’’ asked Jean— | 
‘‘shall I have to resign from them?” Mrs. 
Huntington shook her head decidedly. _ 

“Not unless you want to, dear,” she 
said. ‘‘I think it’s good for you to get out 
regularly during the day.” ' 

A grateful smile struggled through the) 
sorrow on Jean’s face. ‘‘Then,’’ she whis-| 
pered, ‘“‘I don’t mind a bit having to give |, 
up the dances.” 4 

At the bottom of the steps, Mr. Hunting- 
ton helped the two Shermans into the car. 
Meanwhile, on the porch, Mrs. Huntington | 
turned to the doctor. ‘‘ Nothing serious, I} 
hope?” she asked in a guarded voice. | 

“Not in the least.’”” The doctor stood 
with satchel in hand. ‘All she needs is 
rest. She’s simply worn herself out.” 

“You mean I did,” said Mrs. Hunting- 
ton. “I’ve been trying for weeks to tire her 
out during the day so she’d let that poor 
boy get some sleep at cd 

She turned, as the limousine began t 
moye, and waved a friendly answering fare- 
well to the handkerchief that fluttered like 
an imprisoned white moth against the win- 
dow of the car. . 


i 
f 
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“Will you be seated? That chair is 
new—in fact it has never been occupie¢ 
Caleb studied his visitor, perceived him 
to be a man of fifty years, excellently t 
lored, with gray eyes, a face of authori 
which one was inclined to like at fit 
glance, and a slenderness of waistline whi 
spoke of splendid condition. 
“‘T came,” said Mr. Rooney in an affab 
voice, ‘‘to weleome you to Luxor. May 
ask what attracted you to our town?” — 
“The statistics,” said Caleb, “seemed to 
indicate there was an opening.” : 
“Ah! . . . There is always an openi 
for the right sort of man. You know, Wi 
have two lawyers at the present time.” __ 
“They were a part of the statistics,” sald | 
Caleb. 
Mr. Rooney smiled. “I myself hat 
considerable law business from time t 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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No Air Can Escape 


at mouth of valve with this New Improved Valve Cap 


Guaranteed 
AIR-TIGHT 


at any pressure up to 250 pounds 


E guarantee that the Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap (sold in 
the red metal box) is air-tight at 
any pressure up to 250 pounds 
when screwed down tight by hand. 
If the No. 880 Valve Caps are 
not air-tight when subjected to the 
test explained in this advertise- 
ment, the dealer from whom they 
were purchased is authorized to 
replace them free of charge. 


(00/0845 


f 


Five in the 
red metal box 
cost but 30/. 


ERBP’S a test that every car owner is 
urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 
First—buy a new box of Schrader No. 
880 Valve Caps at any accessory store. 
Next—inflate a tire to its proper pres- 
sure. Unscrew valve inside until you 
hear the air escaping. 
Then—attach a new Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap firmly by hand (do not use 


pliers). Hold a glass of water over valve. 
You will find the valve absolutely air- 
tight. After above test screw inside down 
tight and replace cap. 

When the valve inside becomes worn 
out or damaged, the Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap protects against escape of air 
at mouth of the valve until you have 
an. opportunity to replace the inside. 
Schrader products are sold by over 
100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


TIRE VALVES _ 


TIRE GAUGES 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
time. I thought it might encourage you if 
I dropped in on your first day—to become 
your first client.” 

“Tt is more than I anticipated,” 
Caleb. 

“There is nothing specific—of more im- 
portance than the examining of a title. I 
don’t like to be bothered with piecework or 
little bills rendered from time to time. 
Would you care to accept an annual re- 
tainer?”’ 

“I am complimented,” said Caleb. 

“Suppose I give you my check for two 
hundred and fifty dollars—which will give 
me first call on your services. Work of im- 
portance, of course, to be paid for according 
to your schedule of fees.” 

“And in return for the retainer?” 

“The usual consideration—first call upon 
your services.” 

“May I ask,” said Caleb, “‘if the other 
gentlemen of my profession are under re- 
tainer to you?” 

“They have found it to their advantage,” 
said Mr. Rooney. 

“Ah!” said Caleb. “I believe a large 
portion of this town is in your employ- 
ment?” 

“A large part.” 

‘“With all the lawyers under retainer to 
you, what happens if someone fancies he 
has a grievance against you or your com- 
pany?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Rooney with a genial 
smile, ‘‘I have no objection to your taking 
cases against me—only”—and_ here he 
paused a very brief pause—“‘only to your 
winning them.” 

Caleb sighed wearily. ‘‘It does sound 
foolish to decline one’s first client,’ he said. 
“Indeed it does,’’ agreed Mr. Rooney. 

‘But,’ said Caleb, ‘‘I have led a very 
foolish life, and I prize consistency.” 
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“‘ And today I feel even more foolish than 
usual.” 

Mr. Rooney’s eyes were level now and 
very bright, but his genial expression re- 
mained in its place. 

“You wouldn’t care to take the night to 
reconsider?” he asked. 

“‘Somehow,”’ said Caleb, “‘my first judg- 
ment always seems to be the worst—so I 
stick to it.” 

‘‘Would the size of the retainer affect 
your attitude?”’ 

“Now there’s a strange phase of my fool- 
ishness,”’ said Caleb. “I don’t seem to 
care much about money.” 

““What do you care about?”’ Mr. Rooney 
asked with real interest. 

“‘T wish I knew,” said Caleb. 

“T’m afraid you’ve made a mistake— 
coming to Luxor.” 

“‘T make so many mistakes, 
wearily. 

““May I ask if I was one of the statistics 
you took into consideration before moving 
to Luxor?” 

“‘T had heard of you,” said Caleb. 

“Tf it’s a fair question, who is back of 
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you?” 

“Not a soul,” said Caleb. ‘I’m all 
there is to the army.” 

“For the last time of asking,’”’ said Mr. 


Rooney, ‘“‘will any reasonable inducement 
change your mind?” 

“You see,’”’ said Caleb in his most mel- 
ancholy tone, ‘‘I’ve a sort of an idea, and 
when I get one I’m sort of compelled to try 
it out.” 

“Then good afternoon, Mr. Hope... . 
Yes, I fear you made a mistake coming to 
Luxor.” 


“Good afternoon,” said Caleb. 


qr 


ELVIN PALMER, commonly called 
Mel by the vicinage, was Marty Roo- 
ney’s second pair of eyes. Marty had been 
keeping those eyes on Caleb Hope for the 
month that had elapsed since the young 
man’s arrival in Luxor, and at the moment 
Mel was reporting. 
“T can’t make him out,” said Mel. 
don’t do anything.” 
“As how?” asked Mr. Rooney. 


“He 
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‘“Well, when a young lawyer comes to 
town he generally joins the Elks and the 
Masons and the Moose, and gets to pass the 
collection plate in a church, and stirs him- 
self around conspicuous.” 

“‘And Hope has done none of these 
things?” 


“He ain’t done anything but set,’’ said 


Mel. “I guess we don’t need to bother 
about him.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ said Mr. 
Rooney. 


“And when he talks you can’t make 
head or tail to it. Kind of flighty.” 

“T liked him,’’ Mr. Rooney said with a 
quick nod of his head. ‘I wish he’d come 
in out of the wet. But if he won’t we'll 
have to let him spoil his Sunday suit in the 
rain.” 

“He sets around the railroad station a 
lot,”’ said Mel. 

“That,” said Mr. Rooney, “is a harm- 
less pastime. Don’t lose sight of 
him.” 

It was true that Caleb resorted to none 
of the time-honored methods of making 
himself known to Luxor; but this was be- 
cause he was thinking not of tomorrow or of 
a year hence but in terms of five and ten, or 
even of twenty years. He would introduce 
himself to the town, but in his own way and 
at the right moment. Meantime he was 
laying a basis of knowledge, and Mr. 
Briggs, station agent, was his unwitting in- 
structor. -At the end of thirty days Caleb 
knew the history of every person of any sig- 
nificance in Luxor; he knew past events 
and future ambitions. He was acquainted 
with family feuds and marriages and pro- 
spective matings. He knew the two po- 
litical parties were one, except for show 
purposes, and that Marty Rooney dictated 
the policies and candidates of both of them. 
In every election Marty had two candi- 
dates in the field, one Democratic, the other 
Republican, and it mattered little to him 
which was victorious. The village govern- 
ment was his, the justices of the peace, the 
prosecuting attorney, the circuit judges, 
the sheriff. It was a very neat and compact 
arrangement. Caleb studied it as Fabre 
studied spiders, nor was it his intention to 
act for himself until he had all the data in 
hand. 

“You hain’t had a case yit,”’ Mr. Briggs 
said accusingly. 

“T’ve noticed it,’’ said Caleb. 

“Why don’t you stir around amongst 
folks and git acquainted? How d’ye ex- 
pect to git business by jest settin’?” 

“Why do rabbits turn white in winter?” 
asked Caleb. 

“Eh? Why, so as they won’t be seen 
agin the snow.” 

“Well,” said Caleb, ‘I’m pretending I’m 
a rabbit.” 

“*Ain’t you lonesome?” 

“Some day I’ll probably wish I could be 
lonesome, so I’m laying in a supply of it to 
last.” 

“The’s times,” said Mr. Briggs, 
I figger you’re kind of queer.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Caleb, as if it had 
been a compliment. 

“Tf it was me now,” said Mr. Briggs, 
“‘T’d be shootin’ off firecrackers to attract 
folks’ attention.” 

“Suppose,” said Caleb, “‘I were to shoot 
off a thousand little firecrackers and scatter 
them all over. They would scarcely be 
noticed. But if I were to take all those fire- 
crackers and make them into a bomb and 
turn it loose at noon in the square, the whole 
town would hear it and remember it.”’ 
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“Um!” grunted Mr. Briggsruminatively. 
“‘Wa-al, then why don’t you git back Peter 
Ogden’s patents from Marty Rooney. I 
cal’late that ’ud be a bomb. You’d git 
heard of as far’s the state capital.” 

Caleb sighed wearily. ‘‘I take it the 
patents were valuable.” 

‘*Marty’s usin’ ’em in his mills, and the 
story goes he’s refused a sight of money for 
the use of ’em from the Great Atlantic 
Pulp and Paper Company. Oh, they’re 
valuable, all right—and they was Peter’s 
too. Marty done him out of ’em and never 
give him a cent.” 

“Tf it’s not too much trouble,” Caleb 
said, ‘“‘you might suggest to Mr. Ogden that 
he drop in to see me.” 

“D’ye mean you aim to buck Marty 
Rooney?” 

“What I want to advertise to this town,” 
said Caleb, ‘‘is that I not only want to buck 
Mr. Rooney but that, given the oppor- 
tunity, it can be done with neatness and 
dispatch.” 

Iv 

ETER OGDEN called. He was rather 

a whiskery person and not given to 
words, but it was apparent that he hated 
Marty Rooney with vigor and repressed 
enthusiasm. He had, it appeared, worked 
out his invention in Rooney’s machine shop 
with Rooney’s permission and encourage- 
ment, and upon Rooney’s advice had al- 
lowed the mill owner to take out the 
patents in his name. 

From the commencement of his experi- 
ments Rooney had paid him machinist’s 
wages, which Peter then regarded as an act 
of generosity. When the machine and pro- 
cess were complete and successful and pat- 
ents were obtained, Rooney dismissed him 
abruptly. 

“He claimed,” said Peter, “‘that he only 
hired me as a machinist to work out his 
idea. It was not his idea, Mr. Hope; it was 
my idea. It has cheapened and sped up the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp. A royalty of 
a few cents a ton would have given me a 
handsome living—and the Great Atlantic 
people want it.” 

“Did you sign any papers?”’ Caleb next 
asked. 

“Tsuppose so. I don’t remember. When 
he discharged me he gave me five hundred 
dollars. Called it a bonus.” 

“And you signed something then, of 
course.” 

“Come to think of it, I guess I did. I 
needed that money badly, Mr. Hope.” 

“This was how long ago?” 

“Two years.” 

“And you’ve never done anything?” 

“T’ve never had the money to hire 
lawyers, and when I talked to these in town 
about taking it on a contingent basis they 
just laughed at me; said I had no case.” 

“At least,’”’ said Caleb, “‘they gave you 
sound advice.” 

“You mean I have no case?” 

“Not a shadow,” said Caleb. 

Peter Ogden got up slowly. 
sorry I troubled you,” he said. 

““You’ve talked a great deal about this 
matter?” 

“It has been on my mind—the injustice 
of it,”’ said Peter. 

“Everybody in town seems to know 
about it.” 

“T guess so.” 

“People seem to feel Mr. Rooney used 
you hardly.” 

“T can’t spend sympathy at the grocery 
store,” said Peter. He took up his hat and 
started for the door. 


“Well, I’m 
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“Are you going away?” Caleb asked. 

“You say I’ve no case.” 

‘‘Not in the courts,” said Caleb; “but 
there’s the great court of public opinion, 
you know. You’ve a case there.” 

“Tts writ doesn’t run to Marty Rooney,” 

“‘No’’—Caleb sighed as though he were 
weary—“‘it’s true. But, Mr. Ogden, there 
are other ways to kill a cat besides choking 
it to death with mice. . . I think I'll 
take your case.” 

“But you say I have none.” 

“The law’s against you.” 

“Then what’s the use?” 

“Well,’’ said Caleb, “I’m one of those 
attorneys who can take my law or leave it | 
alone.” 

“What can you do?” | 

“Start suit against Marty—and look 
foolish.’ Peter Ogden waited, for he felt 
there was more to come. “‘It will be nice,” 
said Caleb, “if Mr. Rooney thinks we are 
foolish. The more foolish he thinks I am, _ 
the better for all concerned. Yes, we'll 
start suit, and Mr. Rooney will laugh, and - 
everything will be all right.” 

“But we'll be beaten, you say.” 

“Thrown out of court by the scruff of | 
the neck,” said Caleb in his most melan- > 
choly voice. ‘But we'll make all the mo- 
tions. Yes, we’ll make some unnecessary — 
motions. We'll keep Marty’s eye.on the 
court while we burgle his pantry.” i 

“*T don’t follow you,” said Peter Ogden. i 

“Tt’s a misfortune I suffer from; it’s 
chronic. Mr. Ogden, will you do exactly as_ 
I tell you?” | 

Peter bent forward and looked long into 
Caleb’s eyes. 

“T don’t mind telling you,’ 
“that I’m using you to fry a fish of my: 
own.’ 

“What fish?” asked Peter. 
“T haven’t any money.” 

“You wouldn’t have,” said Caleb. “I 
don’t seem to attract moneyed clients. I'll 
take my pay in fried fish—if we lose. If | 
win I’ll render a bill.” 

“T think,” said Peter, “I'll ride with you. , 


’ said Caleb, 


And then— 


I don’t understand you, and I don’t know | 
where you’re going; but I’ve climbed into 
the wagon.” 
“Some day, 
you of that.” 


” said Caleb, “‘I’ll remind 


4 


Me: ROONEY neglected no weapons in 
the warfare which he waged against | 
the world. If he regarded his niece as a 
sword blade, that is not to be charged 
against her, and he knew that a lovely 
young woman may sometimes be of much 
greater importance to a young man than» 
any financial consideration. 

He even guessed that beauty might daz- 
zle the eyes so that they would not be able 
to scrutinize the ethics of a situation too 
closely. 

Therefore nobody was surprised, ‘not 
even Caleb Hope, when Marty’s car drew 
up to the sidewalk one afternoon and Mr. 
Rooney called to the young lawyer, who was 
passing. 

“Mr. Hope,” he said, ‘‘this is my niece, 
Seena. She’s having some young folks up 
at the house Friday night, and I’ve sug- 
gested she ask you to come and get ace 
quainted.”’ 

“T should be glad to have you,” said Miss 
Rooney, somewhat distantly, for Caleb had 
not been so meticulous about his toilet as 
her standards demanded. 4 

“Must be pretty dull for you,” said) 
Marty. “I’ve noticed you’ve not got ace 
quainted rapidly.” F 

Caleb did not smile; he scrutinized coun 
Rooney mildly and then asked in his mela 
choly voice, “‘ Have you abolished Melchior 
yet? 9” 

She flushed and frowned. 

“Eh?” said Marty. ‘‘What’s this? 
Abolished who?” 

“Melchior,” said Caleb, “is a mule. 
failed to understand the situation.” 

“Tf you’re going to catch that train 
Seena said coldly to her uncle. 

“Be sure to come up Friday,” Martj 
said as the car commenced to move away. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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one of the needless and costly blights of modern business 


HERE is one of those office post-mortems in which several 
agitated men are trying to fix the blame for a mistake. 
The mistake cost money—so did the post-mortem. 

The way to prevent these how-did-it-happen conferences 
is to put down on paper what is to be done, how it’s to be 
done, when it’s to be done, and who is to do it. Then the 
thing gets done, and usually it’s done right the first time. 


This efficient way of doing things is made easy by using 


printed forms, those handy 
pieces of paper which are 
devised to take care of par- 
ticular jobs. 


There are dozens of op- 
portunities where printed 
forms ‘can be used for more 
rapid and dependable com- 
munication between depart- 
ments and individuals. Use 
printed forms for reporting 
conferences, for recording 
instructions, for decisions, 
for routing information, for 
routine memoranda. Use 
the date line on them. See 
how they cut down confu- 


The Utility Business Paper 


sion and error, and save an incredible amount of your time, 

When you order these forms, consider carefully the ad- 
vantages of Hammermill Bond. 
and white, so that forms for different jobs can be identified 
by their color. Its quality is highly standardized, so that 
you can depend upon its uniformity. It is priced reasonably, 
and its surface is suitable for pen, pencil, typewriter, carbon 
and printing. It is tough enough to stand a lot of handling. 


It comes in twelve colors 


You can always get Ham- 
mermill Bond without delay 
—a highly important con- 
sideration. « All printers 
know it, and many of them 
keep it in stock. 


We have prepared a Work- 
ing Kit of printed forms 
which will show you many 
ways of using them. We 
will send this Working Kit 
together with samples of 
Hammermill Bond without 
charge if you write us. 
Please use your business 
letterhead. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms made 
of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammer- 


mill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


The how-did-it-happen conference 
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Long life at moderate cost is the ideal to- 
ward which automobile engineers have been 
constantly striving. 


Statistical proof of the extent to which Reo 
engineers have been successful in the quest 
for that ideal combination is found in the 
following figures: 


According to life-tables compiled by Pro- 
fessor Griffin, of the University of Michigan, 
there should have been in use on January Ist, 


1926, a total of 81,173 Reo pleasure cars—if 


the average life of the Reo car were identical 
with the average life of all cars. 


There were, in fact, 117,126 Reo pleasure 
cars in registered use in the United States 
alone on that date—or 44.3% more than 
would have been the case if the life-span of 
the Reo had been nearly equal to the average. 


No other make of American-built car shows 
so high a percentage above the average. 


Proving again that 


“NOT ONE AMERICAN CAR LASTS 
AS LONG ASE REO —NOT ONE] 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Friday?” said Caleb thoughtfully. 
“T’m afraid I can’t come Friday. Thank 
you.” 

Seena’s face was still flushed as they 
drove up the hill, and her lips were com- 
pressed. ‘‘That young man,’’ she said, 
“was making fun of me or he was criticizing 
me. And he’ll wait a long time before I ask 
him again.” 

Marty’s eyes twinkled. “It looks,’ he 

said, “‘as if there are two folks in town you 
can’t bully—Melchior and this young 


- fellow.” 
“TY wonder just what he meant,’ said 
ff Seena presently. 


ee 


But Caleb Hope knew exactly what he 
meant. As he walked toward his office he 
was thinking, “ Mind your eye, young man. 
She’s loaded. And Marty pointed her right 
at my head. If she can’t name the game, 
she won’t play.’’ And then, as he crossed 
the threshold—‘‘ But you can look at her 


_ without flinching.” 


He completed drafting the bill of com- 


_ plaint in the case of Peter Ogden against 


Martin Rooney, in which he embodied a 
number of points and demands which he 
rather fancied would be regarded as absurd. 
He asked for an injunction restraining 
Rooney from using Ogden’s device, an ac- 
counting, and other remedies in equity 
which there was no remote chance of the 
court’s granting to his client, and then he 
drove over to the county seat and filed his 
action. He returned to Luxor and hunted 


_ out Peter Ogden. 


“Mr. Ogden,” he said, ‘‘you’ve under- 
taken a grave responsibility. You’re my 
whole legal practice. That’s a lot for one 
man to have on his shoulders.” 

“More will come,” said Mr. Ogden con- 
solingly. 

“Tf it’s not an embarrassing question, 
how much money have you—cash?” 

“T’ve got a thousand dollars in a savings 
account. It was left me.” 

“Well, we’ll give it a chance to leave 
you,” said Caleb. ‘Now I’ve got a trifle 
over four thousand. I guess five will do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“One thing a legal practice has to learn is 
to trust its lawyer—blindly. No matter 
what happens, all you’ll lose is money.” 

“But can’t I know what you aim to do 
with my money?” 

“Tf you think anybody’s going to ques- 
tion you, and you’ve got to answer, tell 
them I’m planning to speculate. 


_Um-—either you’re my practice or you 


aren’t. You’re a pretty good practice as 
such things go, and I hate to lose you.” 

Peter Ogden peered for a moment at the 
melancholy face of the young man, and 
then he thumped the desk. 

_ “By heck,” he said explosively, “you get 
pit!” 

“T’ve just started a foolish lawsuit for 
you.”’ Peter nodded. ‘Marty Rooney’ll 
laugh. I’d laugh myself, only I never 
formed the habit. My humor is purely 
technical, like mathematics or a recipe for 

fruit cake. I know the ingredients that go 
intoajokeandI put’emin. I’m going out 
and put some in now.” 

He did. For weeks he continued to put 
them in—to the vast amusement of Marty 

Rooney, who at last reached a conclusion 
about Caleb. In the beginning he had been 


uncertain; then, for a day, he had sus- 


pected Caleb might contain dangerous pos- 
sibilities; but now he knew the young 
lawyer to be a fatuous incompetent. Why, 
Caleb seemed to be spending his whole time 
hunting for witnesses for his client! And 
such witnesses! And such questions as he 
asked them! 
These interviews came back to Marty 
quickly and he chuckled. “I guess we 


saved money,” he said to Melvin Palmer, 


“when Hope turned down our retainer. 


_He’s a washout.” 


“Looks so,” said Mr. Palmer. “He ain’t 
nothin’. He’s jest a knot hole in nothin’.” 
But Caleb did not spend so much time in- 
terrogating possible witnesses as the facts 
‘seemed to show. There were whole days 
when he interrogated nobody, when in fact 
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he was absent from Luxor. But so incon- 
sequential had he become that nobody 
noticed his goings or his comings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was speculating with his four 
thousand dollars and with Peter Ogden’s 
one thousand. On the surface, he seemed 
to be speculating as foolishly as he prac- 
ticed law, for he was trying to buy an 
electric-light company! 

Now five thousand dollars is a small sum 
to buy even a minute electric-lighting plant, 
even if it were a water-power plant with a 
dinky dam. It was pretty average insane 
when it became apparent that the lowest 
figure he could buy the enterprise for was 
thirty-five thousand dollars. Peter Ogden’s 
hair would have turned. It would have 
fallen out had he learned that Caleb actu- 
ally bought the Cairo electric-lighting sys- 
tem and charter for that sum and paid 
down five thousand spot cash, with promise 
to pay the rest in two equal installments in 
thirty and sixty days. 

For that five thousand was all the cap- 
ital Caleb controlled; he could not borrow 
more, he had no backing—and that was all 
there was to it. 

The transaction made him even more 
melancholy than usual, which was what it 
should have done. 

Twice in this space of time he had met 
Seena Rooney. The first time she bowed to 
him very distantly. The second, as his hand 
went to his hat, her eyes swept over and 
past him in the cut direct. Apparently her 
dislike of him had been strengthened, as, in 
point of fact, it had been. Seena was the 
sort who might tolerate for purposes of bat- 
tle a man whose manners she did not ap- 
prove, but she could only despise one with 
a fatuous intelligence. And Marty had 
described in his humorous, forceful way the 
sort of intellect Caleb possessed. 

“Tf,”’ Caleb said to himself, ‘‘I were as 
good-looking as that, I’d live up to it.” 

It was a week later that Caleb was called 
into court. Marty’s attorneys had made a 
preliminary motion which, if there is any- 
thing in law at all, was destined to throw 
Caleb and his case out into the dusty road. 
So Caleb, with his client, drove over to the 
county seat. The motion was called and 
Caleb arose. 

“Your Honor,” he said, ‘“‘I arise out of 
turn. It seems to me that in all litigation 
an effort should be made to settle the ques- 
tion in issue out of court.” 

“Some issues never should be brought 
into court,” said the judge brusquely. He 
owed his elevation to the bench to the favor 
of Marty Rooney. 

“Therefore,”’ said Caleb, “I would like 
to request that the parties to this action be 
given twenty minutes together in your 
chambers to see if a settlement cannot be 
reached.” 

The judge glanced at Marty, who nod- 
ded. ‘‘Very well; through that door.”’ 

The party filed out of the court room and 
into the chambers of the judge, where, 
somewhat to his embarrassment, Caleb saw 
sitting Seena Rooney. 

“You have met my niece,’”’ said Marty 
affably. ‘‘She drove over with me, and the 
judge allowed her to sit here comfortably 
while we wrangled. You don’t object to her 
presence?”’ 

Caleb turned his tall, spare, drooping fig- 
ure and gazed at her briefly with weary 
eyes. ‘No,’ he said, “I don’t object—not 
seriously.” 

“Very well, suppose we proceed,”’ said 
Marty’s counsel. ‘‘ What is your proposi- 
tion?”’ 

“Tt’s in my bill of complaint,’ said 
Caleb. “‘We’re reasonable. All we ask is a 
transfer of the patents to my client, an 
agreement to pay a royalty of so much a ton 
for the use of his device and process in 
future. We will waive all past damages with 
the exception of the sum of five thousand 
dollars to be paid in cash. I guess 
that’s about what we’re willing to do.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. “No 
use going further,”’ he said to Marty. 

“Let’s go a little further,’’ Caleb said. 
“‘Let’s go for quite a walk. . Are you 
gentlemen interested in geography?” 
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“Not today,’ said Marty. 

“But this is local geography. While 
we're here together I’d like to have a mat- 
ter cleared up by you men who know the 
country.” 

The man, thought Marty, was even more 
of an incompetent than he had thought. 

‘What matter?” he asked With the sort 
of patience one displays toward a defective 
child. 

“Tt’s about the Raisin River,’ said 
Caleb. “Now suppose a man owned the 
electric-light plant here at Milltown and 
had options on the plants at Jonesboro and 
Jasonville and Panhandle. See, on 
this map. And suppose those plants de- 
pended on water power. And suppose 
again that the plan of this man was to build 
up a power system on the Raisin River— 
which he might dispose of at a great profit 
to the Interstate Power Company.” 

Marty was leaning forward, interested 
now in the question of geography. 

“How did you know all this?” he asked. 

“’m just supposing,” said Caleb wea- 
rily. ‘‘But I’m supposing that such a sys- 
tem, and particularly the Interstate, would 
be interested in a great storage reservoir 
to hold water through the dry summer 
months.” 

“Yes?” said Marty. 

“Well, what would such a man do in case 
he couldn’t get the electric-light plant and 
its charter at Cairo?” 

“ec Eh? ” 

“Cairo is where the East and West 
Branches flow into Raisin Pond. The Cairo 
dam is at the lower end of the pond and 
raises the level of the water about two feet. 
The pond is a mile long. But the 
situation is such, is it not, that a dam across 
that valley some hundreds of feet long and 
thirty feet high would form in that saucer 
a storage lake seven miles long and suffi- 
cient for a vast power enterprise. Am I 
right?”’ 

“What,”’ asked Marty, “has this to do 
with the Ogden suit?” 

“Well,” said Caleb, “I’ve discovered 
that if you can’t catch a rabbit by putting 
salt on its tail, you can get him sometimes 
with a butterfly net. It’s not the usual 
method, but, with patience, it’ll work.” 

“Just what are you getting at?” 

“At this, Mr. Rooney: You own or con- 
trol or desire to own the light and power of 
this valley. But none of it is worth a 
tinker’s darn without Cairo. That’s the 
key. You’ve a chance to pick up something 
pretty big if you can open the lock, haven’t 
you?”’ 

““You seem to know,” said Marty. 

“Yes, indeed. Now I’m a lawyer and 
I’ve got a client. He’s the only one I’ve got, 
so I want to do well by him. That will at- 
tract other clients, won’t it?’’ 

“Tt would seem so.” 

“But my client has no standing in 
court.” 

“You admit that?” demanded Marty’s 
counsel. 

“Gladly,” said Caleb. “But at the same 
time I think I’ve assumed what the brokers 
call a trading position. Yes, I think so. 
You see, my client and I own the Cairo 
plant, lock, stock and barrel. We own the 
charter, and it was a charter given when 
legislatures were a bit more free with such 
things than they are today. In short, Mr. 
Rooney, I’ve got the key to your lock.” 

“And then what?”’ 

“Why,” said Caleb, ‘‘I’m willing to do a 
little trading. But it’s got to be done 
quickly. Dll swap you the Cairo thing for a 
stipulation to enter a decree in favor of my 
client, granting him all the relief he asks.” 

“Nonsense!” said Marty’s counsel. 

Marty’s face was not jovial now, nor was 
it alarmed or angry. It was singularly self- 
controlled, and his very bright gray eyes 
were studying Caleb. 

“You own Cairo?” he asked. 

“Yes, and can run it profitably until the 
cows come home. It’s a sure investment 
for my client and myself.. But we’ll part 
with it—if you decide within fifteen min- 
utes. After that time the offer is with- 
drawn.” 
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“Um ” said Marty. 

“You will notice, perhaps,” said Caleb, 
“that there is no effort to dicker. You’ve 
got to have that plant, Mr. Rooney, and I 
could hold you up for asweet sum. I’m not 
interested in sweet sums. I’m a lawyer, 
serving his client. My job is to get for him 
what he wants. Beyond that I have no in- 
terest. I’m shooting straight with you.” 
Again Marty grunted. ‘My client could 
not hope to get relief in a legal manner, so 
it was necessary to become a bit extra- 
legal. . Three minutes are gone.” 

“And your terms?” 

“The relief asked in the bill of complaint, 
with a check now for five thousand in lieu 
of all damages to date.” 

Marty turned for an instant and looked 
at his niece. She was staring at Caleb with 
puckered eyes. 

“Young man,” he said, “would a re- 
tainer of five thousand a year interest 
you?”’ 

“Tt would interest me,” said Caleb, ‘but 
not seduce me.” 

“T know,” said Marty, ‘‘when I’m licked. 
Got the papers here?’’ 

“All in order.” 

“Trot ’em out,” said Marty. He signed 
a check and tossed it to Caleb. “I might 
raise that retainer to ten thousand,” he 
said. 

“Somehow,’’ Caleb answered, ‘money 
doesn’t interest me much. Oh, I’ll make 
some—enough.”’ 

“What are you interested in, if I may 
ask?” 

“‘Politics,”’ said Caleb. 

Marty lifted his shoulders. ‘And you’ve 
made a start,” he said without venom. 
“When the news of this gets out—as of 
course you will see to it it does - 

“That will be necessary,’ said Caleb 
sadly. 

“When it gets out—that you've licked 
me—well, you’ll be on the way. . . . Still, 
I’m a politician myself. Don’t you think it 
would be better if we swung in together in- 
stead of going to war?”’ 

“Ym afraid,’ said Caleb, ‘there isn’t a 
band wagon big enough to hold both of us.” 

“Then,” said Marty regretfully, ‘Ill 
have to eliminate you. I can’t have you 
around underfoot tripping me up. . 

But I can use you.” 

“The trouble is,” said Caleb, “you can’t. 
I’m useless to anybody but myself. I guess 
that’s all. We'll file this stipulation. Thank 
you, gentlemen.”’ 

He bowed, bowed to Seena in turn, who 
did not cut him. 

Indeed, her eyes were eloquent with 
something like respect, mingled with dislik- 
ing. But they followed him as he left the 
room with Peter Ogden. : 

“Now,” said Marty, ‘“‘there’s one young 
man I underestimated. He’s young and 
he’s nobody—yet. We've got to see he 
never is. The first business in hand from 
now on, laying everything else aside, is to 
abolish him.” 

“Do you really need bother about him?” 
asked the counsel. 

“Friend,” said Marty, ‘‘when the news 
of this day’s job gets out in the county, that 
young man will be a power—and that’s why 
he did it. He laid low until he got just the 
chance he wanted, and then he whanged 
away with both barrels.’”’ He smiled at 
Seena. “I guess we’ll have to revise our 
notions of him.” 

“T don’t like him,” said Seena. 

“He hasn’t asked you to—yet,” said 
Marty significantly. 
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EFORE dinnertime the news of the 
event was discussed on every corner 
and in every home in Luxor. A man had 
appeared with brains enough and finesse 
enough and courage enough to give a lick- 
ing to Marty Rooney, and if Peter Ogden 
were not wrong, honest enough to tie to. 
Next morning four clients waited outside 
Caleb’s office for his arrival. Overnight 
Caleb Hope had become the most discussed 
character in Luxor—which had been his in- 
tention from the beginning. 
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Here’s the first Contest 
Prize Winning Letter 


Mr. H. R. Bowen, 6720 Leland Way, 
Holly wood, California, wins the travel- 
ing bag for the first Mennen bag con- 
test. Here’s his letter: 


Dear Jim Henry: I found Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream as I found my favorite tobacco 
—by Elimination. 

Do you remember how you searched 
and searched for THE tobacco for your 
favorite pipe? How you eliminated and 
eliminated until you found the brand 
which soothed and pleased the tongue? 

Having a combination of a sensitive 
skin and a stubborn beard I had to seek a 
Super-Cream. A Cream which would 
soften my beard and yet not irritate my 


skin. I tried and eliminated various 


creams until I found Mennen. The One 
Cream to satisfy all requirements. After 
five years of companionship, we are pals. 


““Mennen-ly” yours, 
(Signed) H. R. Bowen 


You fellows who smoke pipes know 
what it is to hit upon just the right to- 
bacco. And the first time you lather up 
and shave with Mennen Shaving Cream, 
you'll get as great a kick as from your 
first pipeful of some rich, mellow, old 
blend of tobacco. 


The secret’s in Dermutation—the 
unique Mennen process of beard soften- 
ing. It gives a quicker, better shave and 
leaves your face cleaner, smoother and | 
better conditioned than anything you | 
ever tried. The 100% right feeling that 
Mr. Bowen was hunting for and found. 


The best things in life come by elimi- 
nation, anyway. By elimination you 
find the right job, the place to live, even 
the right wife. Try every other way to 
shave —then you’ll come to Mennen for 
keeps. The big tube costs only 50c. 


Then get set on Mennen Skin Balm 
for after shaving. It’s tingly, cool, re- 
freshing —and tones up the skin. Comes 
in 50c tube. Better than liquids. And 
Mennen Talcum for Men for the final 
well-groomed touch. Matches your skin 
—doesn’t show. Antiseptic. Protecting 
against the weather. 25c for a large tin. 


. 
wn Hema. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


P.S.—Mr. Mennen wants me to give his per- 
sonal thanks to everyone who competed in 
the contest. There was a fine lot of answers—a 
high average of exceptionally good ones and 
at least a dozen which pretty nearly tied for 
the prize. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 
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in search of a weapon and cried, “I will 
kill him! I’m no good anyway! I will kill 
him!” - 

The congressman, with his dark wavy 
hair and mustache, flowing tie and negli- 
gent clothes, had been at a loss—or, like 
myself, thought Oscar was off his head 
from fever. My Uncle Clay said our repre- 
sentative at Washington was always posing 
and acting a part. I knew he had espe- 
cially requested the newspaper to print his 
name invariably in full— Wolfe Tone Fitz- 
gerald; never a mere W. T. I noticed that 
he was pale today. But Oscar’s reference 
to Edith Hilton’s visit enlightened him. 
His eyes seemed to question Ben Wistrom. 

Then, with a sort of eagerness, he said, 
“Why not?” 

“That boy?’? Ben Wistrom demanded 
indignantly. 

“No! Of course not! Of course not 
Fitzgerald replied hastily, and turned to 
Oscar with an air of authority, putting a 
hand on his shoulder. “ You’ve no right! 
That would do her no good. It’s not your 
affair, son.” 

That view of the matter appeared to dash 
Oscar and left him staring. Ben Wistrom 
put in forcefully, ‘Of course it’s not your 
affair! You’re making a fool of yourself! 
Understand, you’re not going out of this 
room!” 

Oscar stared at his captors; then silently 
went over to the old lounge, throwing him- 
self upon it face down. I thought Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald was rather confused 
before Ben Wistrom. 

“Keep an eye on him,” he said aside, 
with his air of authority; but when he went 
out of the room it struck me somehow that 
he was crestfallen. 

And that left me all at sea, my wits seven 
ways for Sunday. Ben Wistrom looked at 
Oscar’s back, then tiptoed to the desk that 
Oscar used and took a newspaper from it. 
His thick finger pointed to an article on the 
front page. Holding the paper out to me, 
he nodded toward the inner room. I took 
the sheet from him and tiptoed in there to 
read it. In only a moment I saw that this 
blood was partly on my Uncle Clay’s head. 

His weekly newspaper, The Herder, was 
afflicted in a way that our doctors called 
slow consumption—every three months a 
few less subscribers and a few less adver- 
tisements. You could count its ribs. For 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


one thing, the town had gone beyond it. 
Only five years before this a band of real 
outlaws had been cleared out of their 
stronghold up on the Niobrara River in 
good dime-novel fashion; but McCullom, 
with its brick buildings, paved streets, 
electric lights and nine thousand inhabi- 
tants, considered itself a long way from 
frontier. Among other improvements we 
had, of late, a daily newspaper. It was 
only four pages, but enough to do the busi- 
ness for my uncle’s languishing Herder. 

That winter a man named George White 
had drifted into town—from nobody knew 
exactly where—and persuaded Uncle Clay 
to engage him for soliciting advertisements 
and drumming up subscriptions. I was 
taking an interest in apparel then, being 
two years past the period when I washed 
the back of my neck without being told. I 
thought George White the best dressed 
man in,town. At any rate his apparel ad- 
vertised him as a dandy as far away as you 
could see him. I wondered how he man- 
aged it on a salary of eighteen dollars a 
week. He had regular features and pansy 
eyes. Women often turned to look at him 
in the street. He knew that well enough. 
It was, in fact, the capital on which he 
seemed chiefly to depend for getting him- 
self through life. His impudence was in- 
credible. 

I soon took to disliking him, because he 
had a vile tongue about women; but was 
careful to keep the dislike to myself, for it 
seemed a rather effeminate trait and I was 
ambitious to be considered a hard-boiled 
citizen. Somebody had started a weekly 
journal in Lincoln—one of those black- 
guardly, blackmailing, so-called society pa- 
pers that are always springing up out of 
social muck. It affected the smart, cynical 
air usual to such publications. It affected 
also an interest in literature, offering small 
prizes for the best verses submitted to it. 

I was interested in the sheet because Os- 
car sent verse to it. Twice his contributions 
had been printed—without a prize or any 
other acknowledgment. Then he scraped 
up seventy-five cents for three months’ sub- 
scription to make sure of not missing his 
poems if any more were printed. He always 
looked the paper over eagerly when it 
reached him on Monday. 

Soon after George White’s arrival in 
town this journal began printing a weekly 
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letter from McCullom. I shouldn’t have | 


thought of White, but he boasted of his 
authorship. No doubt there was a method - 
in it that I did not understand. Being 
known as a contributor to the Lincoln pub- 


then to do a little business for himself in 


al el a 


lication gave him an opportunity now cin 


the blackmailing line. My Uncle Clay, since 


his wife’s death, had sort of lost touch with — 


the hustling, boisterous, combating world 
in which he lived. It is quite likely that 
he never saw the society paper or suspected 
that he was harboring its correspondent, — 
One day George White was standing by a 
tall window in the editorial room, looking ~ 
down into Jefferson Street, in a pink 


starched shirt, with a lemon-colored tie | 


that had a big imitation pearl stick pin in it, 


paper shields over his cuffs to keep them 


clean. 
woman. I glanced out of the window and 
saw it was Edith Hilton he meant, and 
tingled to punch his head, but would have 


He made a vile remark about a 


been ashamed to own it. After that it be- | 


came evident he held a rankling grudge 


against her, having tried his charms on her — 


and been snubbed. Odd, but he really re- 
sented a snub from a woman as much as 
though it amounted to some outrageous in- 
vasion of his natural rights. 4 

The paper that Ben Wistrom handed me 
was that week’s issue of the society jour- 
nal. White’s letter from McCullom was on 
the front page. It gave no proper names, 
Fitzgerald appearing as 
statesman,” and Colonel Hilton as a “gas 
magnate and political boss,’”’ but everybody 
in McCullom would know who was meant. 
With some cheap literary plush and tinsel, 
Fitzgerald’s lodgings were given an air of 
Babylonian luxury and made the scene of 
Babylonian revels. Thence, it said, the 
furious gas magnate had dragged his daugh 
ter sometime after midnight Wednesday. 
The impression was left that there had been 
a struggle which had called up a crowd of 
curious witnesses and that when the daugh 
ter was pulled out on the street by he 
father she was only partly dressed. 

Blood surged to my head and my eyes 


popped as I read. Vileness could scarcely 
But the crowning touch was 


go further. 
at the end, which said that the young lady 
prided herself on unconventional conduct 
and might be seen strolling by moonlight 
(Continued on Page 70) 


We Were Quite Close to the Frontier and Quite Romantic About Women 
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The New Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 
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At Last Affording Chrysler Supreme Quality in 
The Field of The Lower-Priced Six 


It is enough to know that the new lighter six, 
Chrysler “60” is a Chrysler. That fact alone 
bespeaks leadership in its field—the field of the 


lower-priced six. 


The motoring public expects leadership of Chry- 
sler—and every Chrysler leads its field. The 
famous Chrysler “70”, the super-fine Chrysler 
Imperial “80”, have demonstrated this. In fact, 
Chrysler leadership is conclusively proved daily 
by the experience of scores of thousands of satis- 
fied Chrysler owners the world over. 


In the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” you have, 
unit for unit, the same standards of quality com- 
prehended in the Chrysler “70” and Imperial 
“80” —in features, in materials, in craftsmanship, 
in rigid inspection and test, in characteristics of 
dependability and long life. 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; unprecedented 


get-away; gas economy of 22 miles and more 
per gallon; the striking beauty of Chrysler 
dynamic symmetry; astonishing riding ease and 
roadability; the safety of Chrysler four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes; oil-filter and air-cleaner; full 
pressure lubrication; seven- bearing crankshaft; 
impulse neutralizer; road levelizers front and 
rear; roomy, luxurious bodies. 


Never before has the motoring public been 
offered such supreme quality and value—in the 
field of the lower-priced Six—as is combined 
in the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to dem- 
onstrate this to you. 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. Drive 
it, convince yourself that nowhere will you find 
a Six in the lower price field that can begin to 
compare with this newest Chrysler achievement. 
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CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER ‘‘60’’—Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, 
$1145; Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 


CHRYSLER “*70”—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1395; 
Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, 
$1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal Sedan, $1795; Crown 
edan, $1895. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80’’— Phaeton, $2495; 
oadster (wire wheels standard equipment, wood 
wheels optional), $2595; Coupe, two-passenger, $2805; 
Coupe, four-passenger, $2895; Sedan, five-passenger, 
$3095; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3195; Cabriolet, 
$3405; Sedan-limousine, $3595. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
with her father’s negro coachman. 
that I myself ought to kill White. 

But no doubt he believed that what he 
had written was substantially true. He had 
the decayed sort of mind that naturally be- 
lieved the worst possible of everybody, 
especially of a woman—and most especially 
of a woman who had incurably injured him 
by wounding his conceit. Now and then I 
have met a man or a woman far gone in 
inner decay, but never anybody quite so 
thoroughly decomposed as George White. 
Through some of his saloon-haunting 
friends, he must have got a highly colored 
account of what had happened on the side- 
walk that Wednesday night. A rotten 
imagination, rancor against Edith Hilton 
and monstrous impudence did the rest. 
Then, as much as now, the press regarded 
itself as the special guardian of liberty and, 
in pursuit of that sacred office, quite ab- 
solved from ordinary human decencies. No 
doubt White had some miry notion of a 
right to print anything that he happened 
to believe. At any rate it was printed. 

I stayed in the office with an eye to Os- 
car—who lay like a log—while Ben Wis- 
trom went out to luncheon. Then I got 
something to eat myself and turned to The 
Herder office. I knew Uncle Clay did not 
take the society paper, and I doubted that 
he had ever seen it. But he ought to know 
about this and throw out the beast George 
White. So I went up Jefferson Street and 
climbed the narrow stairs to the newspaper 
office, like those that led to Ben Wistrom’s. 

From the head of the stairs I could look 
into the messy editorial and business office, 
the deor being open. Nobody was at Uncle 
Clay’s desk in the corner, but at the other 
desk sat George White in his shirt sleeves, 
paper shields on his cuffs, going over some 
accounts. He glanced up as I looked in at 
the door, but said nothing—only a faint 
twitch of his lips that was like a sneer. He 
seemed subdued—maybe rather startled by 
his letter, now that he had seen it in cold 
type, and uneasy. He usually spent little 
time in the office. I hadn’t thought of find- 
ing him there. j 

I turned away quickly, not wishing to be 
in the same room with him, and went down 
the hall. There were back stairs to the 
alley as well as front stairs to the street, 
and part way down the hall a door opened 
into the inky, smelly composing and press 
room that occupied all that floor except the 
smaller editorial and business office in front. 
There were no linotype machines in those 
days. Two printers were setting type and 
the apprentice was doing something at the 
press. I thought White would go out 
pretty soon and Uncle Clay would come in, 
so I loitered in the composing room without 
speaking to anyone. 

The door to the editorial office stood 
open, and I was on that side of the compos- 
ing room, idly reading some advertising 
copy; but from where I stood White was 
not visible. Then Colonel Hilton abruptly 
appeared on the other side of the open door, 
closing it. He wore a grizzled mustache and 
imperial and an inevitable broad-brimmed 
cloth hat, in Kentucky colonel style. In 
the glimpse at the door I saw that he looked 
gloomy and scowling. That apparition left 
me gaping; then the roar of a pistol shot in 
the other room paralyzed me. I looked 
stupidly around and saw the startled print- 
ers, composing sticks in hand, slide from 
their stools. It was only a matter of sec- 
onds until they got their legs in motion to- 
ward the closed door. 

I got in motion, too, opening the door 
ahead of them. AsI looked in, Colonel Hil- 
ton was stalking from the editorial office 
into the hall, eyes straight ahead, that 
gloomy scowl on his face. George White 
was crumpled in the chair behind the desk, 
half sliding out of it, a speck of blood show- 
ing on his shirt bosom in the center of a 
blackened ring. As I hurried to White, half 
stunned, I was aware, through the window, 
of people down below looking up and others 
running across the street. 

I could do nothing about White except 
gape at him, the red on his shirt front 


I felt 
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spreading slowly. A policeman came 
briskly into the room, frowned at me and 
motioned me aside; so I went over by Un- 
cle Clay’s desk. The two printers and the 
boy had stepped in from the composing 
room and stood by that door. Now the 
street below was choked with people—shop- 
pers, shopkeepers, clerks, dropping their 
business and running to see. But nobody 
came upstairs. I cannot say how long it was 
until pursy Doctor Barnum—who partly 
concealed his baldness by letting his hair 
grow long on one side and combing it over 
the bare dome—hurried in and took 
White’s wrist between his fingers. The 
policeman, following muttered directions, 
helped him lay the body out on the floor 
and open the shirt. But my memory gives 
the scene as almost completely silent, the 
crowd down below staring up. 

It was while the doctor and policeman 
were busy over the body that the whole 
tragedy veered and centered upon myself. 
I had seen Colonel Hilton at the door to the 
composing room and stalking from the 
editorial office into the hall. No doubt he 
had gone along the hall, down the back 
stairs and into the alley. Therefore it 
seemed probable that I was the only wit- 
ness who could positively connect him with 
the shooting. I had known at once that 
White was dead. The blackened ring with 
a bit of red in it was over his heart. It was 
murder, and I might be the only witness. 

That came to me with a shock. For a 
harrowing moment I expected the police- 
man to straighten up and begin questioning 
me. Certainly I didn’t want to accuse 
Edith Hilton’s father. But policeman and 
doctor, without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to me or to the two printers and the 
boy, bent over the body. I started for the 
door, not exactly tiptoeing, and expecting 
to be halted. Nobody spoke, however, and 
I stepped into the hall—understanding 
then why nobody else had intruded, for an- 
other policeman stood at the foot of the 
stairs holding the crowd back. In the hall 
I moved more rapidly and in a moment was 
running down the back stairs. No one in- 
terfered with me, and I made for home. 

I had nothing that could be called a plan 
or purpose, but obeyed an instinct to hide. 
The exigent thing just then was not that a 
man had been murdered but that I was the 
witness. It was my own trouble that ab- 
sorbed me. Suppose, as appeared probable, 
no one else had seen Colonel Hilton at or 
very near the scene of the murder. Then it 
would all hang on my testimony. In my 
mental turmoil it did all hang on my testi- 
mony—and there was Edith Hilton! 

I went up Niobrara Street to shut my- 
self in the drab, empty house. Of course I 
couldn’t escape; they could readily find 
me. But I had a confused notion of shut- 
ting myself up in order to decide what I 
should do when they did find me. Turning 
in through the picket gate, I caught a 
glimpse of Edith cantering away up the 
alley on her dappled horse. There were not 
only country roads but big tracts of un- 
fenced, unbroken, treeless prairie to ride 
across. Over them we chased jack rabbits 
with dogs and horses. Edith often took 
long rides alone, being, I think, the only 
horsewoman in town. There were no tele- 
phones then. Evidently she hadn’t heard. 
That glimpse of her made it more poignant. 

It seemed clear enough that I couldn’t 
hang her father. Thinking it over, alone in 
the house, I came to the immensely com- 
forting conclusion that nobody really knew 
I had seen Colonel Hilton in the editorial 
room. Nobody could contradict me if I 
swore I hadn’t seen him there. I could say 
that somebody, I didn’t know who, shut the 
door between the editorial and composing 
rooms; then I heard a shot and stepped 
into the editorial room, and it was empty, 
save for George White. No, I hadn’t seen 
anyone else. 

Of course it would be perjury, and that 
was a fearsome word. Somebody would 
cross-examine me—perhaps _ sarcastic, 
nettle-tongued Walter Hurd, the prosecut- 
ing attorney for that county. Could he 
catch me? Did anyone else know that I 
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had seen Colonel Hilton in the editorial 
room? It was a harrowing business, pon- 
dering that over and over in agitation. But 
with Edith Hilton’s image in my mind, a 
downright lie, stoutly adhered to, seemed 
clearly what was required of me. I made 
up my shaken mind to it—expecting any 
moment to hear a rap on the door. 

It was a distressingly long time—ages, 
really—in coming. Then it wasn’t a rap; 


but my Uncle Clay opened the door and © 


waddled in, a paper bag in his pudgy hand. 
He was short, broad and fat, with untidy 
hair and untidy clothes. There being no 
woman in the house since my aunt’s death, 
and The Herder being in so unprosperous a 
state, we lived in a scrappy manner—a 
midday meal at a cheap restaurant down- 
town and an improvised supper at home. 
We were not undernourished, but supper 
ran mostly to canned salmon, bread and 
butter, crackers and cheese, and the sort of 
provender that two males could get on the 
kitchen table with least trouble. But we 
almost always made a pot of tea in order to 
have something warm. 

Maybe Uncle Clay, coming home earlier 
than usual, was surprised to find me shut up 
in the house. Very likely I was pale. He 
looked at me sharply, dropping his straw 
hat on a chair, for we no longer bothered to 
hang things up. 

““White’s been shot,’ 
without emotion. 

“Yes; I heard of it,’’ said I, sort of feel- 
ing the ground quake under my feet. I 
didn’t want to talk to Uncle Clay about it. 

It seemed to me he was extremely delib- 
erate in taking off his coat, rolling up his 
shirt sleeves, unfastening the little bow tie 
that was half undone already, and taking 
off the wilted collar, preparatory to going 
into the kitchen and washing himself at the 
sink. During these deliberate preparations 
he threw a sharp glance at me from time to 
time. 

“Hear who did it?” he asked in a casual 
tone. 

“No,” said I, ‘I didn’t hear.”’ 

“T’ll get the supper,’”’ said Uncle Clay, 
and waddled into the kitchen. 

I felt quite miserable, and slipped out of 
the front door and round the house to the 
back yard in order to escape further conver- 
sation. The life of a perjurer, it seemed, 
could not be a very happy one. I sat down 
on the broken-backed bench behind the 
kitchen. 

Then there came Edith Hilton cantering 
down the alley to their stable in full view of 
me and looking over at me. She was in the 
stable only an instant, then swiftly crossed 
the alley and our back yard, and bent over 
me, pale as a ghost, with big shining eyes. 

“Do you know who shot that man, 
Billy?”’ she demanded, scant of breath as 
though she had been running. 

There was no calculation about it. I had 
to tell her, just as when you press a spring 
the lid flies open. 

“Tt was your father,” I said. 

To my surprise, that seemed to relieve 
her. She straightened up and repeated, 
“Father! Well, that’s better. But are you 
sure?” 

“T’m sure,” said I, giving her my secret. 

But she evidently didn’t look upon it as 
asecret. Her bosom still labored; and she 
regarded me in an odd sort of way, as 
though she were making fun of me. We had 
been pals in a way; that is, that was the 
relationship which she had fixed between 
us. But with that odd mocking way of 
looking at me, I felt her to be a grown-up 
woman. 

“‘T just heard of it,’’ she commented. It 
struck me there was bitterness as well as 
agitation in her tone. ‘‘Kind Mrs. Ket- 
cham hailed me on the way home, anxious 
to tell me and be the first to see me squirm 
on the gridiron.”” She sat down beside me, 
mentally glancing back, and dropped her 
voice a note: “I was horribly afraid it 
might have been Oscar—or Wolfe Tone 
Fitzgerald.” 

Our congressman had returned from 
Washington that spring. Presently I began 
noticing him and Edith Hilton together 


he announced, 
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every now and then, and to hear of the’ 
being together. With his wavy hair and rc 
mantic air and political reputation, h 
would naturally be attractive to 
women. I had heard stories of his gallantr 
and was helplessly jealous of him, althoug 
I was never in the least jealous of Ose 
Hjelm. 4 

“Tt would have been frightful if it ha 
been Oscar,” Edith went on after a mc 
ment. ‘“‘He couldn’t have stood it.’ The 
she took me into a grown-up feminine cor 
fidence by saying, “‘ You can see how gran 
it would have been for me if it had bee 
Fitzgerald. To the end of my life I woul 
have been the lady for whose reputation 
congressman was obliged to shoot a 
only murder could keep her respectable. 

She was wrought up, and abruptly turne 
on me: 

“You men, Billy! You're all conceite 
brutes, every one of you!”’ The 
startled me, and yet rather flattered m 
counting me in with the ruthless men. 
went on: 

“What that dirty dog wrote about # 
would have been forgotten ina month. No 
it will never be forgotten—never! it’s a 
ways that way. You never care arap abot 
the woman, really. Your own conceit hi 
been hurt. You can’t endure having oth 
men grin at you about your female. You’) 
got to make a great splurge and kill som 
body to get back your self-esteem.” f 
gave a challenging nod. 

“‘That’s the way these things always ih 
pen. I can take care of my own respectabi| 
ity, thank you. I could have got over t 
nasty thing in a nasty newspaper if I he 
been let alone. But my father had to ple 
his part—outraged parent protecting h 
daughter’s good name by getting it i 
dirty story on the front page of every new 
paper in the country! You men! He’s¢ 
right now; he’s protected his female; oth} 
men will clap him on the back. But it w 
drive me out of town!’”’ She seemed to ha 
even me, kind of. ‘You'll be like tha 
Billy, when you grow up—never able | 
think of anybody but yourself.” i 

Perhaps I could have thought of an a) 
swer; only I remembered with shame ho 
I hadn’t been able to think of anything e| 
cept my own dilemma about testifyi 
against her father. But at any rate the 
was something she hadn’t thought of; so 
said, ‘‘ Your father may have to ne | 
it. ” 

She took that suggestion with a cool 
that surprised me, replying, “I’m 
there is no danger. The other men wills} 
pathize with him. They understand * | 
man is obliged to make a fool of hims¢ 
when one of his females is insulted. 
get off easily.” 

With that—callously, as it seeme 
me—she dismissed the matter, and musi 
moment before saying, “‘ Well, thank G 
wasn’t Oscar.” 

“He was all cut up about it,”’ I hint 

“His head is full of romance,”’ she 
“T suppose a poet’s head ought to be. 
he hasn’t found himself—wrong age. 
Mrs. Ketcham told me somebody had 
that man, I got a big jolt—someway t 
ing of Oscar. It may be, Billy, that 
worth all the rest of us put together. . 
Then I got a jolt for myself thinking 
Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald. He’s on the st 
all the while. He acts in his sleep. He mij 
have felt called upon to play the part. . 
So it’s not so bad as I feared.”” Abr 
she put her arm around me. ‘‘ When y 
grown up keep enough courage to thi 
somebody else now and then.” 

A moment later she was gone, and I] 


had really been ‘changed. I still hae 
testify. A little later I heard Uncle Cl 
booming, ‘‘Supper’s ready.” 
The canned salmon, buns and tea W 
on the bare little kitchen table and 
Clay was feeding himself. He didn’ 
anything at first, nor did I. But pres 
he broke the silence by a quite rando 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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At a little more than half the former cost of this size cabinet 


AN rou imagine what your living room would 
be like if you had your furniture carpenter- 
built or what it would cost if it were all 

hand-made? Yet how many women are worrying 
along with inadequate ‘‘built-in’’ furniture in their 
kitchens! 


Of course you can have shelves and cupboards 
built in. But shelves and cupboards can never pro- 
vide what domestic science authorities say every 
modern kitchen must have. A real working center! 


There’s only one way to get a genuine working 
‘center in your kitchen. That is to get one which ex- 
perts have planned, designed and built—a Hoosier! 


In a Hoosier Cabinet you get a perfect scientific 
arrangement of working and storage space and 
dozens of accessories assembled for quick use. The 
conveniences you get in a Hoosier mean a saving 
of at least 1500 steps a day. 


Think of it! 1500 steps a day saved! 10% to 15% 
‘of the time you spend in getting three meals, free 
for reading, sewing, playing! 
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Does your built-in cupboard 
Sive you these advantages? 


They’re all in a Hoosier! 


1. Roomy flour bin above, with 
sifter attached, keeps flour high 
and dry, safe from dirt, weevils 
and mustiness 


2. Handy sugar bin—easy to 
clean and fill 


3. Mouse-, ant- and roach- 
proof construction 


4, Spacious, uncluttered work 


table with genuine porceliron 
top. Front open or closed as 
preferred 

5. Easy to clean—no dirt- 
gathering crevices and corners 
6. No warping, cracking or 
sticking 

7. No compartments too high 
to reach—you don't have to 
climb up on a chair or ladder 


Thousands of women who have found the differ- 
ence between a real working center and a cupboard 
are having Hoosier Cabinets and Units installed as 
a permanent part of their kitchen equipment. If 
you are building a new home, be sure to ask your 
architect or builder about Hoosier. 


Imagine the beautiful new model shown above, 
in your kitchen! Unequalled roominess in this—a 
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working table four feet wide and a 55 Ib. flour bin 
capacity! It is a handsome piece of furniture, too, 
finished in soft, satiny grey enamel with decoration 
in blue. 


And this real working center costs less than your 
makeshift built-in cupboard! You can now have it 
for little more than half the former cost of this size 
cabinet. The usual Hoosier easy paying plan on it, 
too. Be sure to see this model at the Hoosier store 
in your City. 


FREE—this interesting book 
on kitchen planning 


We shall be glad to send this book of infor- 
mation on kitchen planning, furnishing 
and decoration to every woman who wants 
to improve her kitchen. It is free—mail 
the coupon today. 


KITCHEN [* 
and 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
726-A Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store, 
3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet:““Your Kitchen and You”’. 
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 Abreast with the Times 


One of the oldest things about the Goodyear busi- : 

ness is the Goodyear policy. 
Yet even in these recent days of national tire conser- 
vation this policy is strictly abreast with the times. 
It includes, you may recall, the building of the best 
possible value into the Goodyear product. 


It includes also the providing of facilities so that 
the user can get all of that inbuilt value out. i 


How well the first part of Goodyear policy is ex- 
emplified in the present Goodyear Supertwist Bal- 
loon Tire, the whole world knows. 


| How well the second part is supported by the far- 
Gee ty flung Goodyear dealer organization is known best a 
to those whom it has served. : 
If tire-costs bother you, we suggest you give the 
Goodyear dealer near you an opportunity to apply 
his helpful service. 

Out of his knowledge of tires, their care and up- 
keep, he can save you money and mileage. 


It has always been Goodyear’s idea to sell fewer tires 
to more customers, rather than more tires to a few. 


Seemingly it is a sound and popular idea, for “‘more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.”’ 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 
g 
Good tires deserve good tubes— \ 


Goodyear Tubes iD 
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A representative Goodyear Service Station: that of J. P. Laursen, San Diego, California 
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“POSITIVE AGITAT ons 
E poy? 


to know the 
difference between 
Tke HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 
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IRST the spray of leaves, 
then the besom, then the 
broom, then the vacuum 
cleaner. So has the hardest 
phase of woman’s household 


tainty—registering perhaps 
a greater advance than any- 
thing that has gone before. 


tools because of its 506 
stronger suction. 

Its exclusive dust- an 
germ-proof bag is nov 
washable. 


nary cleaning time, it beats 
out and sweeps up from 
carpeting an average of 
131% more dirt. 


If you have not seen the new 
Hoover you have a treat in 


work been carried steadily 
onward into higher and easier 
spheres. 


Now still another develop- 
ment appears—startling, rev- 
olutionary — the cleaning 
principle called ‘Positive 
Agitation.” 

Perfected in the new Hoover, 
it lifts home cleaning to yet 
new levels of ease and cer- 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


store. It is unlike anything 
else. New, original, spectacu- 
lar, it surpasses even the 
standard-design Hoover in 
such important particulars as 
these: 


For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agita- 
tion” of floor coverings. 


By actual test, in the ordi- 


G 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


It is an even greater rug- 
saver; the oftener a carpet 
is cleaned with a Hoover 
the longer that carpet will 
wear. 


It is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the 
new motor, requiring no 
oiling. 

It increases the efficiency 
of its remarkable dusting 


-+ as it Sweeps 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontar} 


HOOVER 


as it Cleans | 


Its form and finish are « 
startling beauty; and ever 
new feature insures greate 
Operating ease. 
Authorized Hoover Dealei 
are exhibiting thenew Hoove 
now. And remarkable as : 
is, they are delivering it fe 
only $6.25 down, with thi 


(Gontinued from Page 70) 
observation, articulating with his mouth 
half full and looking absently at the wall: 

_ “Sometimes there’s lots of comfort in a 
lie. Kind of like a cave in the mountains 
with a stone rolled over the hole. There you 
are, solid rock all around you; nobody can 

get at you; nobody can see you; safe and 

-snug—inside the lie, I mean. Lots of com- 
fort in that sometimes, when a man’s scared 
stiff. I know how it is myself.” 

Of course my heart was pumping and I 
must have turned red; but I couldn’t 
think of anything to say. And after a mo- 
ment—during which he took another 
mouthful and partly masticated it— Uncle 
Clay ruminated aloud again: 

“We're funny monkeys. When I was a 
little shaver I used to sleep upstairs in a 
small room off the bedroom my father and 
mother slept in. Of course I had to go to 
bed long before the old folks. Pretty far 
away up there, and dark after I blew out 
the candle. There was a big old walnut 
clothes press in my father and mother’s 
room. Used to be robbers and Indians and 
murderers hiding in that old clothes press. 
I could pretty near hear ’em open the door 
stealthily in the dark and creep out to cut 
my throat andscalp me. . . . Very trying 
times up there in the dark. But by and by, 
somehow, I found how to fool’em. Yousee, 
if I pulled the blanket over my head, it was 
just like one of those magic thing-um-bobs 
in the fairy stories that make you invisible. 
They might feel all around the bed and 
stick knives through the covers, but they 
couldn’t possibly touch me, because with 


“O’Brien didn’t say. All he gave was a 
general description of the kind of man he 
was.” 

Hassan’s stiffness began to melt. ‘What 
did this crook look like in a general way?”’ 
he asked after a moment. 

“He wasn’t a big man like you. He was 
about five-feet-six or seven and smooth- 
shaven. The deputy didn’t describe him 
careful at all. The police said he was a 
Chicago crook.” 

“Ts that so? And what did this O’Brien 
man say he stole?” 

“Just a little change not worth talking 
about. Fifty thousand in bills.” 

“Are you sure he said bills?”’ 

“Oh, certain! What else would a crook 
steal but bills?”’ 

“He might have stolen jewelry,” replied 
the other; and as he spoke he glanced 
sharply at the grocer’s face. 

“Fifty thousand in jewelry would load 
down a truck, even if it was watches. This 
‘man’s on foot. What would he be doing 
with six suitcases full of watches?”’ 

| “Fifty thousand in diamonds wouldn’t 
weigh so much,”’ came the reply, a little 
- sullenly. 
The grocer had not forgotten the deputy 
 sheriff’s finding of the glass diamond in the 
road, but compared with the presence of 
the criminal it had seemed unimportant. 
_ The reference snapped it back sharply into 
mind. 
_ “Talking about diamonds,’’ he began, 
“the deputy found a kind of diamond yes- 
_ terday out here in the desert.” 

“What do you mean, a kind of diamond?” 

asked Hassan quickly. 

“The diamond he found was that prize- 


package diamond of yours that you threw . 


away.” 

Hassan turned purple for rage; but he 

remembered himself in time to dissemble 

usefully, even between his sputterings. 

— “That glass diamond? He couldn’t have 

_ found that diamond I drew, because I still 

have it. What good would it do me to 

) throw it away? See for yourself.’’ 

_ Thrusting his slender fingers into his 
watch pocket, he drew forth a stone so 
nearly like the one Donovan had exhibited 

_ that an untrained observer could not have 
told them apart. 
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the blanket over my head I was charmed. 
In that way I escaped with my life and 
went to sleep comfortably. I can remember 
it now. But we’re always just the 
same kind of funny monkeys, scaring our- 
selves stiff over something that’s never go- 
ing to happen, then pulling the bedclothes 
over our heads to charm it away. I’ve wor- 
ried my head off, Billy, over no end of 
things that wouldn’t ever have touched me 
anyway. But I never gave a real thought 
to the ton of brick that finally fell on me.” 
He glanced round the disgracefully untidy 
kitchen, and I understood that he meant 
the death of my Aunt Lucinda. 

Thereupon I blurted, ‘I saw Colonel Hil- 
ton shoot White—or the same as saw him?’’ 

He took the disclosure very coolly, 
merely remarking, “‘“Yes; Tom told me 
so.’ Tom was one of the printers in the 
composing room, and had probably been 
looking at the editorial room door when 
Colonel Hilton shut it fairly in my face. 
With unusual mildness, Uncle Clay added, 
“Generally a big plate-glass window in the 
cave, Billy. Anyhow, it’s a blamed sight 
harder to get out of than it is to get into, 
and a poor place to live. I know.” 

I was overwhelmed at the moment. 
Presently, and still very mildly, Uncle Clay 
told me: 

“Nothing to worry about. They had the 
inquest an hour after White was shot— 
with no undue publicity about it. They’d 
maneuvered me out of the office on an 
errand, to leave Hilton a clear field, and had 
a couple of policemen on hand ready to take 
charge of affairs. Only two witnesses at 
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the inquest, Doc Barnum and a policeman. 
Verdict was that White came to his death 
by a gunshot wound at the hands of some 
person unknown. And that will be the end 
of it.” He considered a moment and added, 
“Far as Hilton was concerned, it was about 
as dangerous as shooting a setting hen.” 

That perfunctory coroner’s verdict, 
based on the testimony of the doctor and 
policeman, was the end of the matter as far 
as the official record went. We were quite 
close to the frontier and quite romantic 
about women. The overruling opinion was 
that a father whose daughter had been 
grossly traduced was not only justified in 
shooting the traducer but rather bound, in 
honor, to do it. Nobody cared a rap about 
the blackguardly stranger George White; 
and at least in the case of a man of Colonel 
Hilton’s influence the forms of law were 
easily made to accommodate themselves to 
the ruling sentiment. 

IT soon learned that half an hour after the 
assassination Wolfe Tone Fitzgerald had 
declared to a roomful, loudly, with dra- 
matic emphasis and a fierce frown, that if 
Colonel Hilton hadn’t killed the dog, he 
would have killed him. It was Ben Wis- 
trom who told me. We both recalled how 
Fitzgerald had said “‘ Why not?’’ when he 
found that Oscar was bent on shooting 
White. I perceived that the statesman had 
been in a painful dilemma, feeling that his 
chivalrous reputation rather required him 
to shoot White, yet dreading like the deuce 
to do it. For one thing, in Washington 
they would not look upon such an act so 
leniently as we did in Western Nebraska at 
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“Tt’s the same kind,” said the grocer. 
“What he found was just another.”’ 

But the statement, reasonable as it 
seemed, did not prove pleasing to the honey 
man. ‘“‘His might be a good diamond at 
that,” he replied. “‘That crook might have 
lost a diamond he stole. How do I know? 
Where did this deputy sheriff find it?”’ 

“Tn the road past the post office.”’ 

“Did he just say he found it, or did some- 
body see him?” 

“‘T saw him pick it up,” said the grocer. 
“So did the postmaster of this town. He 
found it all right.” 

“Tt proves who was through here. That 
crook. He lost it out of his pocket the night 
before.” 

“Not if it’s glass like yours; for he 
wouldn’t bother with a glass diamond. If 
it’s a good diamond the crook may have 
lost it. Anyhow, what do you care?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” again replied 
Hassan, plainly worried. ‘All I want to 
know is what that deputy was doing in the 
road past the post office.” 

“‘T think he wanted to try out the desert.” 

‘One more thing—where did he go from 
here?”’ 

“He left at daylight, headed for Foley’s,”’ 
said the grocer. 

“Did he ask about the roads to my 
place?”’ 

“‘T don’t know as he did. I don’t know as 
anybody told him the exact road to your 
place, even without his asking.” 

“T wish you hadn’t dragged me into it.” 

“Facts are facts,’ replied the grocer a 
little tartly. ‘“‘You’re on the trail to See- 
by’s mine. This crook won’t bother you 
any, because you’re too far away, but it’s 
true. I’m nearer, and I’m not losing any 
sleep over it, and I’ve got a car in the pot 
too. If I’m not, why should you? Let’s get 
back to this honey of yours. Granulated 
white sage is what I want. Wild buckwheat 
won’t do. What have you?” 

“Six hundred pounds of granulated 
white sage,” replied Hassan; ‘‘at the price 
of the last.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

It was as Hassan was counting his money 
that Marshal Bollinger burst into the store, 
excitedly waving a telegram, followed by 
the postmaster and the hotel man. The 


telegram had been filed at Catclaw, twenty- 
five miles up the railroad, within fifteen 
minutes, according to itself. In reality it 
had been filed six hours earlier, under an 
arrangement with the operator. 

“What do you make of this?’’ he asked, 
when he had his breath. 

“Have they caught the money thief?” 

“Have they caught him? Say! Listen!” 

The telegram, addressed to himself, was 
signed by a name new to him and to all. 
Donovan, who sent it, had resumed his 
own name. It read as follows: 

Man answering description of money thief 
turned southwest into desert here driving Slo- 
cumb. No car to pursue. 

DoNoVAN, Deputy Sheriff. 


“My car is a Slocumb!” groaned the 
grocer. 

“O’Brien was held up by that crook,” 
said the hotel man, ‘‘and left out on the 
desert!” 

“Or else 
spirits. 

“Or else—what?”’ 

“Or else he’s the thief himself.” 

“You seem to feel relieved that he’s 
headed toward your place.” 

Hassan, completely at ease, shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘That’s the last place in this 
desert he would be headed for, knowing 
that you would look there for him first.”’ 

“T can’t believe he’s the thief himself,” 
said the marshal. 

‘Find out!” cried the grocer. “‘ Wire the 
sheriff! I’ll pay for the wire.” 

“Do so,” said the postmaster. 

“It’s the only thing,” said the hotel man. 
“T remember now that he paid for his room 
showing a big roll of bills.” 

A telegram was devised asking the ques- 
tion all wished to see answered; and if it 
failed to mention the fact that a Slocumb 
was at large in the desert, headed south- 
west, the reason was that nothing could 
just then be done about it. 

In due course the answer was received: 


” began Hassan, in high 


This office knows nothing of a deputy sheriff 
named P, O’Brien. Houcoms, Sheriff. 


qr 


E HEARD them before he saw them; 
heard them in the air above the brush- 
bound saddle in the ridge at his left. At 
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that time. If rattle-headed Oscar did it, 
that would let him out. Ben Wistrom spoke 
contemptuously of our congressman. 

I don’t know what he thought about 
Oscar. But I couldn’t, in time, help re- 
membering that Oscar hadn’t struggled 
very hard with me in the hall. I came to 
wonder whether he, too, did not have a di- 
vided mind, feeling that a romantic code 
required murder of him, but in his heart 
hating it. He must have been much too 
agitated to reason about it; but I wonder 
if he wasn’t secretly relieved when we 
stopped him. 

A wretch had been killed. With all due 
allowance for his worthlessness, that was 
tragedy. But perhaps for everybody else 
concerned there was falsity, theatricals, ab- 
surdity. 

That summer Edith Hilton disappeared 
into the East whence she had come. I 
never saw her again. But after many years 
I did see Oscar Hjelm, bald and dim and 
dusty—and married—employed by a pros- 
perous law firm for office drudgery. Oh, 
no, he said, with faint surprise, he hadn’t 
tried to write verse or anything else for a 
long, long time. He smiled indulgently over 
the recollection of Edith Hilton—a ghost 
long since laid. Maybe he would never 
have been a poet. Or maybe the falsity and 
absurdity ate in and upset his unstable bal- 
ance. I don’t pretend to know. But I 
know that for many years I have never 
heard a man talk about his honor without 
wanting to kick him. If you’ll take notice, 
the men who do talk about their honor are 
usually the kind you want to kick anyhow. 


first he thought it was the wind he heard; 
but today for some reason the wind was 
not blowing. The sound developed into a 
low-pitched musical note not unlike that 
from a tuning fork, that grew oddly louder 
without cause. Then he caught the gray 
blur of them against the clear blue of thesky. 

“‘A swarm of bees,” he decided instantly, 
holding them steadily in sight. 

He did not take his eye from them until 
they began to settle upon the slender top of 
a Fremont cottonwood in theravine. Then 
he slowly began making his way along the 
hillside toward them. 

“Tf they’re wild bees,’’ he thought, 
“they don’t act it. I have to make sure.” 

Upon arriving before the tree he saw 
that his guess that they were tame bees had 
been correct. Some of the members of the 
swarm, exhausted from their flight, were 
crawling upon the ground. He picked up 
one or two of these to examine them. As 
he at once saw, each had the characteristic 
leather color of the purest Italian strain. 
When swarming, honey bees gorge them- 
selves with honey before setting forth, and 
as a consequence are unable to sting. 

““Somebody has lost some valuable Ital- 
ian bees,”’ he thought. ‘‘Pretty bad bee- 
keeping I’d call it. No sense to it at all; 
just carelessness or ignorance. A good bee- 
keeper can always keep his bees from 
swarming.” 

He looked at his watch; the afternoon 
was waning and he had not yet found Has- 
san’s canyon. His instant inference had 
been that these were Hassan’s bees. If so, 
he had only to trace back their line of flight 
to find Hassan’s entire establishment. As 
bees fly in straight lines, and seldom to any 
great distance when swarming, he felt that 
he had already succeeded. 

“Fresh granulated honey!” he thought 
scornfully. ‘I knew when that man began 
talking honey flow to me that Hassan’s 
honey never saw this year’s flowers. I 
don’t believe Hassan has gathered any 
honey this year. That honey came with the 
place. I don’t believe he knows a bee from 
a butterfly. Letting a fine swarm like this 
fly off!” 

Taking his bearings carefully, Donovan 
began to work back through the brush to- 
ward the saddle. He had water and food 
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with him, with reserve supplies in his car; 
but the car stood parked in the wash at the 
mouth of the canyon. He was already very 
tired from his search. The brush continued 
to tear at his clothing; the heat continued 
to beat down upon his scratched hands and 
ruddy face; but after a while he reached 
the crest of the ridge at its lowest point. 

“‘Hassan’s place can’t be far,”’ he thought. 
“How I ever missed it I can’t see. I looked 
up every canyon there was. But I did 
miss it.” 

Again he took his bearings carefully, then 
as carefully extended them to the next 
ridge; again the brush tore at his hands 
and his clothing, and the heat at his neck 
and face. But working downhill is easier 
than working up. Always he was able to 
find a passage. After a while he came out 
into a tiny opening, and a moment later 
found what once had been a trail. Heswung 
around a ledge into sight of the bee yard 
when about halfway down the slope, and 
simultaneously caught sight of the house 
just across the wash from it. 

He did not waste time in finding out 
whether Hassan were about the place, but 
accepted the grocer’s statement that this 
was his day in town. During what re- 
mained of daylight he busied himself with 
facts. By sunset he knew why he had not 
been able to put his finger on the spot from 
the desert. Hassan entered his canyon not 
from the desert but by trail from behind. 

He occupied himself so until he heard 
footsteps approaching down the trail; then 
very quietly he stole into the place of con- 
cealment he had selected for himself and 
awaited that which should happen. 


The sheriff’s office had taken its time 
about replying to the inquiry about O’Brien, 
so that Hassan, who felt that he ought to 
know the truth, was not able to set out for 
home until late in the day. By that time 
pursuit of the thief looked so hopeless that 
the marshal was persuaded to remain in 
town. 

“T’m not afraid,’’ Hassan assured him. 
“He won’t bother me, now he has a car. 
He’s headed for Shell’s Pass.”’ 

“‘T think myself he’ll double back and cut 
through into Nevada,” said the grocer 
sadly. 

“The car makes all the difference,”’ the 
others agreed. 

Hassan started out along the road by 
which he had arrived, past the post office, 
past the spot at which Donovan hadidropped 
his diamond, past the point at which Don- 
ovan had turned back. When he came to 
the railroad he stopped to look for trains. 
Again he hated the steering wheel, the dust 
on his shapely hands, the gray, empty road, 
the flat, shimmering, stovelike hotness sur- 
rounding him that was the desert. The 
level rays of the sun blinded him. The hot 
air stifled him. He was sick to the bone of 
the desert and all its creatures. 

He drove on into the west. Then of a 
sudden the sun set, darkness fell, the heat 
withered, and the cold night wind leaped 
into his face. The wind was still blowing 
out of the west, cold and full-bodied, in- 
definitely later, when he turned from the 
desert floor into the mountains. 

He had been driving since dark without 
lights, like a rum runner, but he knew the 
road, and his footing did not lie utterly 
black before him, since he had the light of 
the waxing moon from overhead. But the 
road up the stubby canyon was too rough to 
be taken so. He gave himself his headlights 
until he reached the top; then, permitting 
the road to continue as it would, turned off 
into a brushy flat to his hidden garage. 

“Tt looks like the grocer was right about 
Nevada,” he thought. ‘Nota track or sign 
of the Kid anywhere. Nevada suits me 
fine—unless they get to nosing around here 
for him, as they won’t, I don’t think.” 

Unless, that was to say, that deputy 
sheriff at Catclaw were to gain possession 
of a car, or unless other officers in the 
neighborhood of San Roque hill were to 
begin combing down the trails. How could 
he know they would not? Perhaps they 
had already found his well and his bee yard. 


THE SATURDAY 


The idea overtook him between the stop- 
ping of his car and the opening of the door. 
He had already turned out his lights. Now 
he began moving without noise. When he 
climbed out of the car he eased back the 
door handle so as to avoid the click of the 
latch. His feet met the ground as lightly as 
those of a cat. He did not try to house the 
car, but let it stand as it was. It could not 
be seen from the road. 

Yet, as he knew, the moon revealed him 
clearly. What he should do if some officer 
commanded him to halt, speaking from the 
ambush of a black shadow, he did not 
know. A man has to take chances. 

But the command was not given. No 
one awaited him in the shadows. After a 
moment he himself sought the shelter of a 
black shadow from which to watch and 
listen. 

As he crouched there itstentlt he began 
to doubt his good sense in fearing the pres- 
ence of officers. He had seen nothing of 
them, and heard nothing. His mind told 
him that they could not know of the exist- 
ence of his place, let alone how to reach it. 
He therefore began edging toward the con- 
cealed end of his trail, and when he had 
found it, edging down it toward the floor of 
his own stubby canyon. This he reached 
without noise. A few feet farther the trail 
again ended blindly in the sandy bed of the 
wash that passed his house. 

Yet, although he knew he now had noth- 
ing to fear, he continued to feel increasingly 
uneasy. He therefore walked with the care 
of a man stalking a quarry, scarcely breath- 
ing, his movements concealed by the brush 
bordering the sand. Once, when he pressed 
against a dust-laden sprig of willow, he al- 
most sneezed, but he caught himself sharply 
and did not. A little later he felt a sun- 
charred stick beneath his careful right foot 
in time to keep from snapping it. 

He crept forward until he came to the 
structure, little more than a shack, in which 
he lived. As it faced down canyon, its one 
door could not be seen, nor could its one 
window; but the rough end wall could be 
seen, and the wall toward the wash, and the 
roof in silhouette against the sky. The 
covered well could be seen, the beehives 
beyond, the moonlit brush-bound hills, the 
overhanging mountain. 

He looked again at the house. Something 
about it, he did not know what, thrust back 
against him with a force that was almost 
physical. He had a feeling that someone 
was watching him, but whether from within 
through the peephole that commanded the 
approach or from the shadows outside he 
could not tell. He only knew that he felt 
the alien presence keenly. 

“‘That’s sure a funny feeling to have,” he 
thought; “‘and me not seeing one thing I 
can- put my finger on.” 

The feeling which was so funny, as he 
phrased it, affected him until he drew his 
pistol. 

He listened intently, holding his breath, 
for asound somewhere, however slight, that 
would indicate the position of the strange 
presence. Half an hour earlier the wind 
would have kept him from hearing, but it 
had died down. So deep seemed the silence, 
the grating of a shoe on a pebble must have 
filled the canyon. But not so much as the 
blind landing of a disturbed grasshopper 
was audible anywhere. 

“A funny feeling,’’ he repeated. 

The compulsion pressed upon him to seek 
the refuge of the house. Inside he had 
assistance. Inside he would be standing 
within his own castle. He fought back the 
compulsion, but it persisted; and the feel- 
ing persisted of the nearness of the alien 
presence. 

“It might be some deputy looking for 
that fifty grand,’ he thought. ‘But who 
it is is me myself. This desert’s getting on 
my nerves. Anyhow I might as well go in.” 

He looked about him once more, once 
more listened; then, still crouching low be- 
cause of his funny feeling, he whipped 
across the moonlit stretch of sand into the 
shadow of the house. 

There remained only to steal along this 
shadow, which somehow seemed less dense 
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than the shadows cast by the brush, as 
far as to the corner, and then to turn the 
corner and unlock his door. Desert doors 
are already locked when they are standing 
wide, but he liked the feel of the key. 

He reached the corner, turned it without 
leaving the shadow, felt for his key. But 
he did not unlock his door. Before he 
could drag forth the key, or so much as find 
it, he made the important discovery that 
not only was his door already unlocked, but 
that it was standing open. 

He stood for a moment motionless while 
he gathered up his scattered intentions into 
one bundle. 

“T’m crazy,” he thought, thrusting back 
fis pistol into his pocket. ‘‘That’s the Kid 
is come. He didn’t circle east into Nevada 
after all.” 

For he remembered that he had equipped 
his door with a good lock, and that the man, 
as he believed, who had masqueraded as 
P. O’Brien, deputy sheriff, and who had 
been forced at Catclaw to turn west into 
the desert, knew where he kept the second 
key. 

“Hello, Kid,” he remarked casually. 
“Are you asleep?” 

Advancing boldly to the table, he felt for 
the matches. His confidence that the man 
who had opened the door was a friend, and 
that he either lay inside asleep or was in the 
neighborhood, had no especial basis; but 
then the fear that had preceded it had had 
none. 

“Asleep,” he thought; ‘‘but he’ll have 
to be woke up sometime. At that he 
oughtn’t to kick in with the door open like 
this—not this kind of weather.’’ Aloud he 
said, “‘Let’s have a little light.” 

Striking his match, he laid his hand upon 
the lamp to light it. He was not thinking 
of the lamp, not thinking of the figurative 
weather particularly. His fear had fallen 
away from him wholly, like a discarded 
garment. Whether for good reason or*poor 
he had accepted the possible presence of 
the other man, the man in flight, as fact. 
Then suddenly he found himself standing 
breathless and shaken, shocked into alert- 
ness, the match extinguished, the lamp un- 
lighted, that fact in deepest doubt. 

“T’ll bite,” he wished to say, but did not. 
““What’s the great idea?”’ 

Instead he stood in his tracks and made 
no sound. 

Yet all that had happened was, he had 
found the lamp chimney still hot. The 
lamp had been lighted within two minutes. 


Iv 


I THINK that Hassan might have kept 
his head had he not just’ then remem- 
bered that the fugitive money thief, as he 
believed, had found a diamond in the road 
past the post office. Or he might have 
kept it had he lifted a cold lamp chimney 
instead of a hot one, or had he found the 
lamp frankly lighted. There was no logical 
connection, but he instantly connected that 
diamond with certain diamonds of his own. 

“Come out of there, Kid!’”’ he wished to 
say; or better still, “‘I caught you at it! 
Put ’em down!” Yet still he did not, with- 
out quite knowing why he did not. 

The house contained one room, one door, 
one window. The door, standing wide, ad- 
mitted a faint stain of starlight upon the 
floor; but the window had been left with 
its shutter closed and remained ink-black. 
Except for the one vague area of phosphor- 
escence, the room was indistinguishably 
dark. 

He stood motionless, scarcely breathing, 


for a moment; then his hand stole noise-, 


lessly to his pocket for his pistol. When he 
heard no sound from the darkness he began 
stealing, pistol in hand, along the wall, to 
make a circuit of the room. 

“Tf I could get him against the door I’d 
have him,” he thought. 

He moved forward so, exploring the wall 
and corners and bringing the central part of 
the room progressively against the upper 
door. The search required courage as well 
as alertness and caution. But the room 
seemed to contain no other occupant. Upon 
reaching the door he closed and bolted it. 
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Then he returned to the table and lighted 
the lamp. 

What he saw caused him to gnash his 
teeth with rage. Everything in the room 
that was movable had been moved. His 
clothing lay huddled in a corner, its pockets 
turned inside out. His cupboard had been 
searched, his boxes, his bureau, the bedding | 
on his bed. Even the sheet-iron stove had | 
been forced to show what lay concealed in 
its ashes. 

“The double-crossing son of a gun!” he 
said aloud, without using quite those words. | 

He ran his eye over the damage; but | 
because he was thinking of the search, and 
perhaps of its object, always remembering _ 
the diamond, he failed to notice that his | 


olla with its cooled water had been re- 
moved bodily from the scene, or that his 
food supplies had been raided. 

Yet, with an odd inconsistency, he 
thought at once of his well. If he could 
keep control of his water supply he would | 
have a leverage! The well lay in full moon- | 
light; he could not see it from door or 
window, but he had arranged a covered 
peephole in the side wall. Blowing out his _ 
light, he crossed the room to look it over. 

But he could not tell whether or not it 
had been used recently. Its cover remained 
in place. The sand surrounding it seemed 
dry. He might learn by visiting it, but 
under the circumstances that did not seem | 
wise. The double-crossing fugitive might | 
have him at a disadvantage. 

“Tf he has already filled his canteen I 
can’t stop him from leaving, but if he 
hasn’t ——’”’ If the man hadn’t, if he had 
preferred trying to find Hassan’s hidden _ 
treasure, believing that he could visit the _ 
well later, Hassan could bring him to his | 
knees. And he would doit too! He would 
make him crawl. 

In any event he must be prepared. Clos- , 
f 
) 


ing the peephole, he again lighted the 
lamp, then took down his 30-80 rifle and 
looked it over. The intruder seemed not to. 
have disturbed it, but Hassan softly emp- 
tied the magazine and the firing chamber to 
examine the shells. He also reached down 
his cartridge belt; it contained surplus | 
ammunition for both rifle and pistol. The 
belt he likewise examined, then strapped 
it round him. 

A disturbing thought overtook him as he 
fingered his firearms. Apparently the cart- 
ridges were as he had left them. But what 
if they were not? What if his old friend had 
removed the powder from them, or had 
substituted others? He twisted out a bullet | 
from a rifle cartridge selected at random. 
The shell seemed not to have been tam- 
pered with. 

Meanwhile he had returned once or twice 
to his peephole overlooking the well. It 
remained as he had seen it last, white and 
cool in the moonlight. i 

The moon swung westward on its silver 
cord. Soon it would pass behind the moun- _ 
tain, leaving the well in darkness. When | 
it did he would merely use the lamp for 
light.. The distance was not great. He had 
already used the lamp so on occasion. To-- 
ward morning he thought he might work _ 
his way up the mountain among the rocks, | 
in order to command the canyon the better. 

It was as he returned from the peephole ~ 
to relight the lamp that he caught sight of — 
the diamond spilled upon the floor. There | 
was no mistaking its colorful splendor. | 
There was no mistaking the fact also that _ 
Hassan had not dropped it. 

The sight was like spark touched to gun- | 
powder. In that moment he lost most of his 
contact with the realities and became in 4 
effect a man insane. 

“Hey, you!’’ he shouted. ‘You can’t | 
get away with it!’’ And he added a string 
of abusive epithets that left him with froth- 
ing lips. ‘‘ You double-crossing thief, come — 
out where I can see you! Come out, you | 
stool pigeon! Dirt! Filth! Come out into 
the light, face to face!” 

Then, clumping to the door, he unbolted 
it and threw it wide, so that the lamplight 
streamed out upon the sand in front past 
his black figure. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
““Come out, you double-crosser! Come 
out, you contents of a pool! Come out 


and fight me, you cowardly dog!”’ 

His exact words again are not given. 
When he had hurled this challenge into the 
night he stood for a moment in silence, as if 
listening. And, as if in response to the si- 
lence, a sound came from the brush on the 
hillside above; a sound as of a movement 
that may have been caused by a rock 
thrown by someone from a distance. 

Instantly Hassan whipped up his rifle 
and fired; and he followed the shot by four 
others. Then, stepping forward, though 
not out of the light, he waved his rifle at the 
hillside and began repeating his insults. 

He stopped these actions as suddenly as 
he had begun them, impelled by some ca- 
price, and began even more feverishly upon 
other unrelated ones. Setting down his 
rifle, he dashed out in front of the door to 
a point fifteen or twenty feet distant and 
began clawing at the sand with his bare 
hands. The soil here, an expansion of the 
bed of the wash, lay trampled and loose. 
He was lighted by the moon and also by the 
light from the lamp inside the house. 

That which he sought lay buried at a lit- 
tle depth, but in the briefest time, such was 
his energy, he arrived at the top of it. A 
moment later he had wrested it from the 
sand. It proved to be an ordinary glass jar 
with a screwed-on metal top. 

Hassan cleared its sleek sides of sand, 
shook it, held it against the light; then, 
squatting in his tracks, he opened the jar, 
removing from it a huddle of folded papers 
that might have contained prescription 
powders, except that they were too fat and 
too heavy. One ofthese he unfolded. Even 
in the dim light the gleam of its contents 
answered all his questions. 

When he had seen that the contents of his 
jar remained intact he snatched up the 


We looked for the Pres’dent. He never came! 
“Doctor Coupal’'ll take care of him, all the 
same,” 


Says Alice. 


They're changing guard at Washington’s 
palace— 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
He must feel safe with them there at night. 
“Oh, he’s got Mr. Butler and Mr. White,’’ 
Says Alice. 


They're changing guard at Washington’s 
palace— 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
And isn’t he ever afraid of the dark? 
“Of course not, silly, with Mr. Clark,” 
Says Alice. 


They're changing guard at Washington’s 
palace— 

Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 

The Old Guard’s gone. Have you heard the 
news ? 

“They call this new bunch the Bay State 
Blues,” 
Says Alice. 


They're changing guard at Washington’s 
palace— 
Christopher Voter went down with Alice. 
Both Old and New Guards look terrible 
grim. 
“Thank God it’s not me they’re guarding, but 
him,” 


Says Alice. — Katharine Dayton. 


Anthology on the Modern Gypsy 


INTRODUCTION 

Ips long road, the strong road, 
The road that leads away ; 

Ahead of us, tomorrow, 
And behind us,. yesterday ; 

The nighttime, the right time, 
With eventide and dawn, 

The long road, the strong road, 
And so we travel on. 


THE SATURDAY 


huddle of parcels in his slender fingers and 
shook the sheaf at the hillside. Then he 
carefully stowed away every paper in his 
inside pocket. 

“Come and get them, you double- 
crossing thief !’’ hecalledexultantly. ““Come 
and get them!” 

He turned to stalk back to his door, still 
muttering defiance. Perhaps the noise of 
his voice dulled his hearing for other sounds, 
or it may have been the shuffling of his feet 
in the sand. 

The sound in the brush above did not 
recur; but had he been standing very still 
and listening intently he would have heard 
a light step from the direction of a shadow 
close at hand. He might even have heard 
the clink of metal upon metal, such as is 
made by a chain. 

He regained his senses ten seconds later, 
in the midst of a pompous stride. Panic 
descended upon him like a material hand. 
He would have leaped for cover, had there 
been cover. A moment later, as his ideas 
clarified, he probably would have made a 
dash for the house, though not directly for 
the door. But it was too late. Even as his 
startled glance swept to right and to left he 
felt the thrust of a pistol against his back 
and heard the sharp command that went 
with it: 

“Put up your hands, Hassan! 
you dead.” 


I’ve got 


Donovan made Hassan drive; but he 
handcuffed him to the second man for 
safety. 

He felt the more willing to do this since 
most of his own pockets were stuffed with 
bills, and the remaining ones contained 
more diamonds than he liked to carry. The 
car he had commandeered from the driver. 

The sky in the east grew faintly lighter; 
then, as the stain of dawn stole upward, col- 
ors began to appear. These at first were the 


AORT TURNS 
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delicate colors of shell pearl, but as the mo- 
ments passed they deepened into lemon 
hues streaked with scarlet, and these into 
ruby laid upon amber and topaz and golden 
sapphire. 

Then suddenly the flaming sun opened 
the morning, and the colors became melted 
together into white light. 

“‘T hate this desert,’’ said Hassan. 
more desert for me.”’ 

“Tt gets pretty hot,’ replied the other 
prisoner. 

“When you boys have your breakfast 
you can sleep until train time,’’ Donovan 
promised. 

They arrived in town as the grocer was 
opening his store. By general agreement 
everybody gathered in the hotel dining 
room. 

For a moment the situation was misun- 
derstood. 

“Hello, Mr. O’Brien! What have we 
here?”’ asked the hotel man. 

“Breakfast for myself and two prison- 
ers,’ said Donovan, ignoring both words 
and tone. 

“Two prisoners—how’s that?” ~ 

“T took them,” said Donovan. 

“By what authority?” 

“That’s what I ask, by what authority?” 
Hassan began. ‘‘This crook here x 

“Drop it,’’ snapped Donovan. 

“Still the deputy sheriff, I see.” The 
hotel man seemed amused. ‘‘That’s funny 
too. The sheriff said you wasn’t.” 

““You men know me ——”’ persisted Has- 
san. 

“Sure,” the grocer replied. ‘‘We’ve 
known you for a long time—ever since you 
bought your bee business.” 

“‘There’s some mistake here,”’ said the 
postmaster. ‘‘Where’s that telegram from 
the sheriff? ’’ 

“He probably told you he knew of no 
deputy sheriff named O’Brien. If you had 


“No 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


The highway, the byway, 
No matter where the trend; 
Today is nearly over, 
And tomorrows never end; 
The long way, the wrong way, 
What matter can it be? 
The highroad is my road, 
And life wpon it free. 


SOLILOQUY 


A cup 0’ coffee taken 
With an egg, or maybe two, 
A little snack o’ bacon 
And you calls your breakfast through; 
The flivver’s in the offing, 
And it’s time for us to start. 
The engine’s quit its coughing ; 
Hear its steady beating heart. 
The children take their places 
When they hear the joyful sound, 
With rapture on their faces, 
For we’re California bound. 


Oh, 
There’s children in the back seat, 
A half a dozen strong; 
The bedding’s in the back seat, 
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We’ve taken it along; 
The parrot’s in the back seat, 
A-swearing as we go; 
The poodle’s in the back seat, 
We couldn’t leave him—so, 
The back seat, the back seat, 
There’s always room for more; 
And when we fill the back seat, 
We pile it on the floor. 


Oh, 

There’s groceries in the front seat, 
Enough to last the day; 

There’s dishes in the front seat 
We couldn’t stow away; 

And mother’s on the front seat 
With Ephraim and me. 

We utilize the front seat, 
As anyone may see; 

The front seat, the front seat, 
It’s handy, I’ll declare, 

For when it’s on the front seat, 
We always find it there. 


And, 
There’s boxes on the side boards, 
As full as they can stick; 


The Blues 
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asked him, now, about a deputy sher 
named Donovan you would have had otk 
word.” 
“Are you the Donovan who wired 1 
from Catclaw?”’ asked the marshal. 
“T’m that Donovan.” 
“But Honey Hassan—what’s he <¢ 
rested for?” 
Donovan replied by emptying his poe 
ets of paper parcels. These he opened, o' 
by one, until he had their contents in vie 
on the table. “This is what he stole,” 
said. ‘‘ Diamonds.” 
“How much might they be worth' 
asked the postmaster, after a moment 
awed silence. 
“He stole under a quarter of a pound 
choice stones—you see them before you: 
the table. They’re worth nearly two hu 
dred thousand dollars.”’ 
“‘He’s had them all the while?”’ 
“All the while since he stole them.” » 
“Then that was a real diamond that fi 
out of his pocket,” said the grocer. “1 
lied when he called it glass.”’ 
“ce Yes?” 
“One more question. You didn’t bre; 
down my car, did you, Mr. Donovan?” 
“No. I'll send for it.” 
“That diamond we saw you find,” beg; 
the postmaster. “‘ Was that a real diamoi 
that Hassan lost?”’ 
“Tt was a real diamond, but I lost 
myself on purpose. I wanted the thief 
hear about‘it. I wanted to worry him 
get his goat, if you understand slang.” 
“You got it,’’ muttered Hassan sullen! 
“But what brought you to this town 
the first place?”’ 
Donovan’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘I came he 
to fish. We found an empty envelope | 
San Roque hill that night with the addre 
torn off. It bore this postmark.’”’ He beg; 
wrapping up the diamonds. ‘“‘Let’s ta 
about the road to Foley’s.”’ 


Our tent is on the side’ boards, 
With clothing and a tick; 

We’ve stewpans on the side boards, 
A boiler and a rope; 

A washtub on the side boards, 
Some trinkets and some soap; 

A sawhorse on the side boards, 
Some lumber and some lath; 

A washbowl on the side boards 
If we should need a bath. 


Oh, 
We beg a little money 
As we amble on our way, 
Just a little bit of money 
Everywhere and every day; 
Just a little bit of money 
Here and there and in between, 
For you’ve got to have the money 
If you get the gasoline; 
And a little bit of clothing, 
And some victuals now and then, 
Just some odds and ends and trinkets, 
And we're on our way again. 


CONCLUSION 
Lines to the Back Seat 


Pinched little faces with wondering eyes, 
Fate has dealt harshly indeed. 

Yours to be places of baleful surprise, 
Yours to atone for the breed; 

Yours but to follow nor murmur com- 

plaint, / 

Trailing the road that is long; 

Free as the swallow but cursed by a taint, 
Trailing the road that is wrong. 


RETROSPECTION 


The highway, the byway, 
No matter where the trend; 
Today is nearly over, 

And tomorrows never end; 
The long way, the wrong way; 
What matter can there be? 

The highroad is my road, 
And life upon it free. 


1 


4 
—Griff Crawford. 
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For your You usually pay high prices for high 

C AR quality. But in an Exide you pay a low 

price for peak value. When the present 

battery in your automobile wears out, get an Exide. 

The price is extremely reasonable,'the repair bills are 
» — little or nothing, and the life is notably long. 

~ There is an Exide Battery dealer near your home. 
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Getting the coal 
out of the ground 


NE of the most important uses of Exide- 

Ironclad Batteries is propelling the tireless 
little locomotives that haul trains of heavily loaded 
cars through the underground passages of up- 
to-date mines. In coal and metal mines these 
efficient electric locomotives increase production, 
conserve labor, and cut costs. 

Not only under the ground but beneath the 
surface of the sea, Exide Batteries are in constant 
use, for huge Exides propel a majority of the 
world’s submarines. 

In the air, Exide Batteries are used for airplane 
ignition and for radio. 

On the land, the Exide plays many im- 
portant rdles in the active life of the nation. 
The stored-up power of Exide Batteries 
lights trains and farmhouses, propels street 
trucks, rings the fire alarm, operates rail- 
road switches, carries your voice over the 
telephone wire. In fact, Exide Batteries are 
made for every purpose by the largest manu- 
facturers of storage batteries in the world. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Exide Radio Batteries give uniform 
current through a long period of 
discharge. There is an Exide of 


the right size for every set and a type for every tube. 
The Exide Radio Power Unit contains an “A” bat- 
tery and a rectifier which keeps it charged from your 
house current. At radio dealers’ and Exide dealers’. 
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THE 
UNITED STATES RUBBER 
COMPANY BUILDING AT 
BROADWAY AND 58T™ STREET, 
NEW YORK, ERECTED TO 
HOUSE THE EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICES OF THE WORLD’S LARG- 
EST RUBBER ORGANIZATION. 


+o CDill [D> e* 
U. S. Rubber Leadership 


1842—First to vuleanize rubber on com- 
mercial scale. 


1891—First to patent and manufacture 
Clincher Tires. 


1895—First to manufacture automobile 
tires. 

1900—First to manufacture Straight Side 
Tires. 

1903—First to produce and manufacture 
Cord Tires for automobiles. 


1909-10—First to develop and produce 
Pneumatic Truck Tires. 


1909—First American Rubber Manufac- 
turers to plant and develop rubber 
plantations. 


1916—First tire manufacturer to design 
and establish their own Cotton Mills 
for the production of Cord for Cord 
Tire Construction. 


1922—Invention of Latex-treated Web- 
Cord. First to use pure Latex and 
eliminate cross-threads in building 
tires. 

1922—Invention of Sprayed Rubber—the 
first acid-free and smoke-free rubber. 


1922—Invention of Flat-Band Method, in- 
suring equal tension and stress on 
each cord in the finished tire. 
1925—The first Pneumatic cord 
tire specifically designed 
for Bus Service. 
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Questions and Answers about 


“What Makes a Good Tire?” 


Question—Does any one single 


Answer—The success of the 


feature make a good tire? 


Answer—No. 


Question—Then what does 
make a good tire? 


Answer—The perfection of 


all the different operations 
that are necessary in pro- 
ducing the finished prod- 


uct from tree to tire. 


Question—As for example? 


United States Royal Cord 
Balloon in delivering true 
balloon cushioning and 
comfort and yet giving 
long-lasting service is 
largely due to these six im- 
portant factors: Planta- 
tions, Sprayed Rubber, 
Latex-treated Web Cord, 
Flat Band Method, Tests, 


True Low-Pressure Tread. 


Plantations 


The United States Rubber Company owns 
and operates scientific Rubber Plantations 
in Sumatra and Malaya. Has 7,000,000 rub- 
ber trees, all yielding Latex now, from 
which this Company produces its Sprayed 
Rubber and its Latex-treated Web Cord. 


Flat-Band Method of 

Building Tires 
Do not miss the importance of this revolu- 
tionary improvement in tire-building. The 
way it works is highly technical. But the 
result is that each cord in a United States 
Royal Cord is made to lie in exactly the 
right position, under precisely the right 
tension, and to take its due share of the 
work, 


United States 


Sprayed Rubber 


Of the greatest importance, because of its 
fine quality, and its freedom from acid and 
smoke. Briefly, the Latex is sprayed into 
a chamber containing hot, dry air, which 
dries out the liquid from the Latex, leaving 
the pure, solid rubber. This does away 
with the old methods of smoke-drying and 
acid coagulation. 


Searching Tests from the 
Tree to the Tire 


United States Tire tests begin with the raw 
materials—and these tests never stop. Many 
tests are made during the process of manu- 
facture and finished tires undergo various 
factory tests such as the “Tread Wear Test” 
illustrated. Even after the Tires are sold 
and in use, their performance on the road 
is being checked by factory-trained experts 
stationed all over the country. 


Also an invention of the United States Rub- 
ber technicians. The Cords are laid parallel 
without tie-threads, and soaked in virgin 
rubber Latex, which forms an elastic web 
through and through and between the cords. 
Important because it gives the cord struc- 
ture maximum strength and maximum 
flexibility. 


True Low-Pressure Tread 


Designed by this Company, and it enables 
you to run your tires at the true low-pres- 
sure for your make of car. Genuine com- 
fort. Long service life. Better traction, 
easier starting, greater stability. Super non- 
skid protection. 


Rubber Company 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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LETTERS OF Al SELF-MiAl 


in everybody’s mind, here and abroad: 
What’s going to happen to all this, if some- 
thing happens to you? Now that is not 
very nice to be asking a fellow that is sup- 
posed to be in delicate health. It’s kinder 
like asking a sick person, ‘‘ Have you made 
any arrangements about who shall preside 
at your funeral?’”’ I thought well he has 
been so very accomidating up to now, that 
I just as well do something to displease 
him and see how he is when riled up. But 
he stuck out his chest and let me feel of 
his arm, and he said, ‘‘ Mussolini feel pretty 
good yet.” 

You know, I have, and of course you 
have heard about this terrible stomach 
trouble he is supposed to have. And then, 
I have, on just as good authority, heard it 
denied. We often speak of a man’s stomach 
in regard to his amount of nerve. Well, if 
that’s any sign of a stomach I would like to 
trade him mine for his, and there has never 
been nothing the matter with mine outside 
of nerve. If it’s a bad stomach that is doing 
all this in Italy, why, what the world needs 
right now is more bad stomachs. Even just 
a little billiousness would help France. 

I then asked him who would carry on the 
work when he was no more. I wasent, as 
you see, exactly in there to show any par- 
ticular tact or diplomacy. I was after some 
news and I dident care what blunders I 
commited to get it. He then told me, “I 
have this all going so good now that it 
could be run by anyone, or by several dif- 
ferent men. It has shown that it will work 
and is the best thing, so why should anyone 
want to change it. It’s not the man, it’s 
the work that will carry on.” Now lots of 
others told me the same thing. Lots of peo- 
ple think that he has someone he is groom- 
ing to replace him, but the ones in the know 
over there say no, that he is trying to per- 
fect the system, not the man. Mr. Cortezzi, 
the head of the American Associated Press 
and has been with them for 35 years in 
Rome, and a close personal friend of Mus- 
solini, told me that this was just exactly 
what he was doing, when I told him what 
Mussolini had said. Everybody is so en- 
thusiastic about his system that I don’t see 
how it could collapse overnight. 

Then I hit on what I knew was one of his 
two pet subjects just now; the first was 
about what we would call Merchant Ma- 
rine. I knew that Italy had been going 
ahead very fast with building not only 
Cargo Steamers, but real passenger steam- 
ers that were getting a tremendous lot of 
the real high-class American travel. He 
seemed pleased to think a Nut like me knew 
about that, and he went on to name the 
big Boats that they had built recently. He 
named them and the tonnage, and told of 
the Roma, now in course of construction, 
which will be their largest boat. 

They are now second to England in 
Shipbuilding, which dident make an Amer- 
ican feel any too proud to hear. I have been 
told by well-informed men that he thinks 
that one of their only futures is on the sea, 
by having tremendous shipping; as he fig- 
ures they can carry cheaper than anybody. 
Then I asked him about his No Strike plan. 
That is his latest and greatest hobby. He 
has organized the whole thing not only into 
an agreement but into a Trust; he has 
formed it into a Corporation—Labor, Cap- 
ital, and the Government—and he has had 
a law put through where it is against the 
law to strike, or against the law for the 
Owners to cause a Lock Out. It is punish- 
able the same as a crime is, if either side 
dissobey. Everything has got to be sub- 
mitted to this body. In a few words, they 
are a Supreme Court, and when they hand 
down their decision it is final, unless it be 
put up to Mussolini, as he is Minister of 
that too. 

He said, “A strike is just likea fight out 
here on the Public square that is crowded 
with people, and two men start shooting at 
each other. Everybody gets hit more than 
the men shooting at each other.”” Not a bad 
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short paragraph on strikes. That is one 
thing about Mussolini, even in his speeches 
there is nothing of the long-winded about 
him. He gets up, hits ’°em in the eye with 
what he wants to say, and leaves ’em 
groggy from shouting. 

Everybody in Italy seems to think this 
new No Strike thing he has put in is the 
greatest single thing he has put over, and 
that it will eventually be copied by other 
Countries. 

It certainly is working and everybody, 
both Capital and the labor people, is cuckoo 
about it. I told him I had been in England 
during their strike, and he said, “‘No Strike 
in Italy.” 

I told him the Prince of Wales and I had 
talked about him. He seemed pleased— 
that is, pleased that the Prince had spoke 
of him; as for me speaking of him, I don’t 
suppose that caused him any undue grati- 
fication—the funny part about that was 
that he started in right away telling me 
about his horse and riding ‘that morning. 
He went over to his desk—mind you, we 
have been standing up and gabbing away 
all this time—he touched a button and he 
ordered the boy to bring in something. 

I thought it was maby some old Italian 
vintage; I says, maybe we will get a swig of 
the Duce’s private stock, but the Boy 
handed him some Photographs. He told us 
they had just been taken that morning, as 
he was riding at his Private place. They 
were right new and still wet. You see, I got 
the workings of his mind. He wanted to 
prove to me that where the Prince of Wales 
was supposed to fall off, he stayed on. 

Otherwise there was no occasion of him 
thinking of horses or riding; but just me 
mentioning the Prince brought it to his 
mind. He sit right down to his desk and 
started in autographing one to me. Not 
only that, but put my name on it—after 
asking what it was—‘‘Signor Rogers, Com- 
pliments, Mussolini,’”’ and then the date, as 
he was proud that the picture had been 
taken that. very morning; so he put the 
place and date. It was of a Horse—and 
him accompanying him—making a jump; 


_not a high jump particularily, but a good 


jump for Six Ministers to make at once. 

I then told him that I certainly appre- 
ciated it, but that it was so far away that it 
dident show his face up. He set right down 
and picked out another one, a close-up of 
him and the Horse. He autographed it, but 
dident put my name on it, as he dident 
want to ask what it was again. So you see 
he has pride even in his Horsemanship, and 
he kinder wanted to show England up too 
I think. Well, I was mighty proud to get 
them and especially as I hadent asked for 
them. I could have come out and sold them 
for enough to pay for my trip to Italy— 
including all that you wasent supposed to 
pay for. 

Well, he commenced to act like I was just 
about through, and I thanked him and told 
him there was only one other question that 
I wanted to ask him: That I knew lots of 
Italians over home, and that when I got 
back I wanted to have some message for 
them—what could I tell them? 

Well, he laughed and put his hands on 
both my shoulders and said in English, 
“You tell ’em Mussolini, R-e-g-u-l-a-r 
G-u-y. Is that right Englais.” He said, 
“Mussolini no Napoleon, want fight, al- 
ways look mad; Mussolini, laugh, gay, like 
good time same as everybody else, maby 
more so’’—and he winked. ‘“‘ You tell that 
about Mussolini.”” Those are the very words 
he said to me to tell you. He walked over 


-halfway across this long room and shook 


hands like a trained Rotarian, and I went 
out of there a very much agreeably sur- 
prised man. 

* I had felt as much at home with him as 
I would with Dinty Moore on 46th St. I 
was as much surprised, Mr. President, as I 
was the first time I ever run onto you, when 
Nick took me in there, and you laughed, 
and pulled a few yourself, and we had a 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


good visit, and I come out thinking you 
wasent as sober as you make yourself look. 
It’s a wonderful thing to meet people and 
see about how they all are about the same 
when you can get their minds off their 
Lifes work. 

I rushed back up to the American Em- 
bassy to tell Mr. Fletcher how nice he had 
been to me, for I knew he was interested in 
how it come out, and he had been so nice in 
arranging it. He was going out then to meet 
Mussolini at a Luncheon that Vulpy— 
thats the fellow that went over home and 
settled the Italian debt. Well, Vulpy—it 
may not be spelled like that but it sounds 
like that—was giving the luncheon for Ben 
Strong. You know Ben from New York. 
He is in our employ there as head of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and Seamon, you 
know, from the Treasury Department— one 
of Andy’s Boys. But back to Mussolini. 

Now you want to know just how he 
struck me. Well, you got to be in Italy to 
really understand the fellow. The trouble 
with America is we can’t ever seem to see 
somebody else only through our eyes; we 
don’t take into consideration their angle or 
viewpoint. Now to us he looks like he was 
the Tyrant and the Dictator, and that he 
was always posing like Napoleon, and that 
he was going to get his Country into war 
any minute. Now thats our angle on him. 

Now you, Mr. President, with your one 
last year’s suit, your speech on Economy 
while stepping off the Mayflower, your little 
quiet yet just as effective way of getting 
what you want done; well that and you 
would be just as funny to Italy as he is to 
us. He gets up in Public and tells Austria 
and Germany what to do. You have Kel- 
logg send Mexico a note telling them what 
time to quit work that day. He comes into 
the House of Deputies over there and tells 
them the measures that shall be put 
through. 

You have five or six Senators for break- 
fast and the same thing happens. 

You see, everyone of us in the world have 
our audience to play to; we study them and 
we try and do it so it will appeal to what we 
think is the great majority. Now Italy 
likes everything put on like a Drama; they 
like a show, they like to have their patriot- 
ism appealed to and spoke about. They are 
going good and they are proud of it. 

Mussolini says a lot of things publicly 
that sound boasting, but they are only 
meant for Home consumption. Why does 
a congressman get up and talk for an hour 
over home with nobody listening to him 
but the Stenographer? Because it’s meant 
for the people back home. It would sound 
crazy to the rest of America, but he knows 
the folks back home will eat it up. You 
yourself, Mr. President, know that you 
have to pull a lot of Apple Sauce on various 
occasions that your own sense of humor 
makes you laugh at privately. I read one 
over here the other day you had delivered 
on Decoration day about Universal Peace, 
and that wars were a terrible thing, and 
that you would lend your support to do 
anything to abolish them. Now that is good 
stuff, but take it apart, like the Italians 
would. They live over here among all these 
other people; they know there is going to 
be more wars; they know that it would be 
wonderful not to have any more, and they 
would lend their support, but they also 
know that their support is not going to do 
much good when they have something that 
some neighbor a little stronger wants. 

So we all have our particular little line 
of Apple Sauce for each occasion. So lets 
be honest with ourselves, and not take our- 
selves too serious, and never condemn the 
other fellow for doing what we are doing 
every day, only in a different way. If this 
fellow Mussolini has developed this point 
of how to put it over to a higher Degree 
than any other man in modern Genera- 
tions, why let’s give the Kid credit. 

You see, we judge all you fellows by re- 
sults, you Public men. You have delivered, 
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they judge this Bird over here. If he dq 
tomorrow Italy would always be indebid 
to him for practically four years of pe'e 
and prosperity. Nota bad record to die) 
at that; but this Guy keeps on getting be 
ter all the time. He is the only ideait 
that ever could make it work. 

Some over home say a Dictator is 0 
good; yet every successful line of businjs 
is run by a Dictator. 

This Fellow has been to Italy just wit 
Henry Ford has been to all those old /h 
cans and empty bottles and old pig ir 
he molded them into a working machine} 
his own mind and Dictatorship. Vir 
Political Parties; how many menrun the? 
Say, Penrose told everybody in your Pay 
how to set their watch every day. Yu 
think the Democrats as a party will pk 
out the next Presidential Candidate; s 
it will be one man that will name the Car’ 
date. So everything is really done by 


Government there is, if you have the ri 
Dictator. Well these folks have certai 
got him. 
Now as to what will happen when his 
no more, why of course no one can tell. 
as I said before, he is trying to so perf 
the thing that it will go along without h 
the same as our founders made our Coni 
tution almost Fool Proof. Of course thre 
will be guys pop up and try to improve 
Mussolini’s ideas after he has gone, ie 
same as we have ’em every day tryingjo 
monkey with ours, or add more thingsic 
it or something. But if it’s good and te 
people living under it see the benefits oit 
every day, the same as we see the beneis 
of ours every day, why I think the geneal 
principals of his government will carryin 
without him. Then you don’t want toi 
get that that Castor oil will live on aftene 
has gone, and that, applied at various tins 
with proper disscretion, is bound to 0 
some good from every angle. You ner 
saw a man where as many people and 
many classes of people were for him 
they are this fellow. Of course he has op)- 
sition, but it is of such a small percentie 
that it wouldent have a chance to >t 
anywhere even if they would let it pop 
head up. 
Now just a little bit about the man. (e 
is just 42 years old now, his Father waa 
Blacksmith and as a Kid he was his ass 
ant. His father was always a Socialist <d 
Mussolini grew up a Socialist. Lots of p)- 
ple think that he is not an educated mi, 
but he is; why I never read of a man tit 
had studied and taught and read as mih 
as he has. His Mother was a school teacr 
herself and he first went to school to Ir. 
He afterwards taught French at seveil 
places in Switzerland; he speaks also Gi- 
man and Russian. 
He has been an editor of various Sociait 
papers for years. He was thrown out of e@ 
Socialist Party because he was for It 
going into the war on the side of the Alli 
he fought through war till wounded 
shrapnel in about 40 places. He has bin 
in every Jail in Switzerland when he waa 
Socialist, also in Austria and put outif 
there when released. The only way § 
could get in again was to have Italy deel 
war and go in with the Army. In Italy 
has been in most of their less exclus 
Jails. In fact that is how those Sociali 
lived, just from one jail to another—' 
yes, and he can play the Violin too. Soe 
is a kind of a modern Nero; in case Ro! 
has a fire he is all set to do some violini 
I don’t know how good he can play—in fa 
we don’t know how good Nero played— 
I guess he can play good enough for a fi 
I hope he don’t play Valencia durin 
fire to add to their woe. 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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A Car of Exclusi 


‘The Price Range of the 16 Different Nash Models Extends from $865 to $2090, f. o. b. Factory 


‘ 


, 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


The model portrayed 
above is the Advanced 
Six 4-Door Coupe, 
priced at $1990 f.0. b. 
factory. It 1s built on 
the 127-inch wheelbase. 


25% Greater Power and 23% Faster Acceleration 


The exquisite charm of the Advanced Six 4- 
Door Coupé is highly accentuated by its bril- 
liant performance qualities in the way of ultra 
smoothness, quietness and responsiveness. 


With the great “Enclosed Car” motor—a Nash 
engineering achievement— you now have at 
your command a full 25% more power. 


And the intensified liveliness with which the 
car responds to the accelerator is vividly evi- 
denced in the 23% greater swiftness with which 
you glide from standstill to top speed. 


The custom-built atmosphere which invests this 
beautiful motor car is sustained thruout the in- 
terior with hardware richly silver-finished in Old 
Empire design, a superb vanity case and smoking 
set, and genuine Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet 
upholstery. 


Provided within the price is a large, finely made, 
built-in steel trunk at the rear, an air cleaner, an 
oil purifier, a gasoline filter, 4-wheel brakes of 
special Nash design, genuine full balloon tires, 
and 5 disc wheels. 
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HE chief difference be- 

tween the Ever-Ready 
Blade and the hollow-ground 
straight razor is that Ever- 
Ready has the keenest 
edge in the world. Both 
have the same bevel edge— 
the same rigid backbone. 
But Ever-Ready is ground 
to a microscopic edge by sci- 
entific methods that cannot 
be used in straight razor 
manufacture. 


ExaminetheEver-Ready. 
Compare its sturdiness, its 
thickness, to the wafer type 
of safety razor blade. You’ll 
see why Ever-Ready givesa 
smoother shave, a cleaner 
shave and more shaves. It 
cannot flex and scrape. It 
has to give an even stroke 
that doesn’t miss a hair. 


Men Brag 
About Ever-Ready Razors 


because they’ re the finest ra- 
zors that ever smoothed a 
face. Remember if your old 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t giv- 
ing you the world’s best 
shaves, our service depart- 
ment will replace it free. 
Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

He is quite a Fencer; that is that game 
they have with Swords, and they also are 
supposed to fight Duels, which are started 
by one man slapping the other in the face 
with his glove, which is folded up in his 
hand. That is the worst you ever get hurt 
in those duels, unless you happen to fall on 


| your own sword. Well he does that every 


day, getting ready to try and puncture 
somebody’s middle. 

He has a wife and three children—the 
oldest is a daughter of 15, a son and an- 
other daughter. He likes to get in a big 
high-powered car and drive it himself, and 
go fast. So in addition to being Minister of 
Interior, Exterior, Minister of Earth, Min- 
ister of Sky, Minister of Labor, Minister of 
Capital—I don’t think he is Postmaster 
General; the Mails are too slow for that— 
well, now on account of this Automobiling 


| he is also Minister of Traffic Cops. When 
the Cabinet holds a meeting he sits in 6 


Chairs and crowds the other fellow pretty 


| near out of the room. He is a tough Guy 


when he wants to be. He will fight you or 
kiss you, just whichever you choose. 

He has put everybody in Italy to work 
and he worked harder than any of them 
doing it; and anybody that has ever been 
to Italy before knows that anyone that can 
put them to work, even if he never did any- 
thing else, should follow Cesar into the hall 
of fame. That is one thing that will kinder 
react against him with these Italians over 
home there that generally come back to 
Italy to loaf. I am going to tell you Birds 
right now, you ain’t going to loaf on this 
Guy. Everybody is doing something. 
France works too. When they see an Amer- 
ican they work on him. I never saw a single 
beggar on the street. I was in the Gallery 
of the Chamber of Deputies when he come 
in to make a report on their Foreign Policy 
and various other odds and ends. He spoke 
of the Locarno Pact and said, “‘The archi- 
tecture of the Locarno Pact is very simple. 
It is just the case of two Nations, France 
and Germany, agreeing not to attack each 
other. But because these two don’t believe 
each other after they sign, there are two 
others to guarantee the pledge; and that is 
England and Italy. Regarding the value of 
the pact, it must rest on the spirit of the 
pact, and I think we all know that the spirit 
of Locarno has suffered certain drawbacks 
lately. The treaty between Russia and Ger- 
many since has clouded the issue. The 
spirit of Peace is a wonderful thing, but 
let’s not put our head under the sand.” 
Now these are the exact words, as I had the 
translator of the Embassy make me a exact 
copy in English. 

“Emigration—I am not an enthusiast 
on the subject of emigration. It is a sad 
and painful thing to endure when you emi- 


| grate millions of your most courageous— 


the strongest, the most audacious. We have 
an institute now to finance Italian labor 
abroad, and it has given good account of 
itself by colonization in the Argentine and, 
to be more precise, in the southern Zone of 
the Rio Grande. 

“We have been accused of being imperial- 
istic. Iam comforted by the study of books, 
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which are the common inheritance of cul- 
ture, that every human being has some im- 
perialistic tendencies. Every living being 
who wants to live must develop a certain 
will or power; otherwise they will vegetate 
and will be the prey of stronger people. 
One hears certain beautiful phrases: ‘In- 
ternational solidarity’; ‘brotherhood of 
race’; ‘cordiality of relations.’ But the 
reality is different. Disarmament is great, 
but it must be total; otherwise it is only an 
ugly comedy. I say total, meaning on Land, 
on Sea and in the Air. Then Italy will 
disarm.” 

Those are the principal high spots of the 
speech, and he had ’em tearing up the 
seats when he finished. He is doing an 
awful lot of treaty signing on his own. The 
week I was there he signed 18 different 
Treaties with Yugoslavia alone. That’s a 
treaty to every inhabitant. Greece has 
them a little smalltime Mussolini over 
there, and he had just sent over wanting 
some ships and stuff in the way of war ma- 
terial, but of course was a little short of 
jack. So Mussolini told them to “go up to 
Italy’s shipyards and get what they wanted, 
PROVIDED they would use disscretion in 
picking out a side to fight on in the next 
war.” 

He says he don’t need any treaties 
with Austria. ‘“We can take care of them 
any time we want to.”’ He has got France 
afraid to go to the door and put the cat out 
at night. But as a man here said that ouzht 
to know—I can’t divulge his name, here, 
Mr. President, as this letter may fall into 
the hands of the Democrats, but I will tell 
you when I get home who it was, you 
know him—he told me, “This is a very 
smart fellow. He don’t want to take his 
country into war; he wants to build it up. 
If he can keep these others guessing, so 
much the better; but he is not going to pull 
any Napoleon stuff; he is too smart for 
that.” 

I think, personally, that he has made a 
close study of History and found where 
each one of these other Napoleon’s foot 
slipped, and he makes a red mark around 
it; and every few days he goes to these 
various Histories and looks to see if he is 
near one of those red marks, and if he is, 
why he “Goes away out around ’em, 
Shep,” like a Sheep-herder’s dog. He says 
to himself, I am not going to pull the same 
bone that fellow did. 

Even the Church is strong for him; he 
has done more to bring on good feeling be- 
tween them and the Country than ever be- 
fore. The Pope likes him; the King likes 
him. 

He is very generous with the King, and 
there relations are very eordial; and don’t 
get the idea that this King hasent got his 
following. I learned something over there— 
this little King is tremendously popular too; 
they like him. He made a big hit with his 
record in the war, the King did; he stayed 
right up at the front with the men all the 
time. If I get home and find out what Bull 
Montana thinks of Mussolini, why, I will 
have the entire Italian opinion. 

Now a few words of how the Country 
was when he first took it over. There just 
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wasent any government at all; The Soci; 
ists had taken over the Factories, t 
owners had nothing to do with them; 
was dangerous to walk on the streets. 
returned Soldier was their particular mar; 
they jeered at him. One Minister would > 
at the head of the Government a few wee; 
and then they would throw him out. " 
say it was a Revolution all over the cou 
try would be putting it mildly. Well, 
sum it up in a few words, from all I ¢ 
gather about it, it was just another Chica 
and him and castor oil cleared it all in le 
than four years. I don’t believe we ey: 
had anything just like him; Roosevelt—) 
doubt Mussolini has studied him—b 
Roosevelt was a Stand Patter to the side 
this Guy. Course I don’t think he is. 
great as Roosevelt, because I don’t thi) 
anybody was as great as Roosevelt, but tl 
Gent is a kind of a cross between R 
velt, Red Grange, Babe Ruth, when t 
Babe is really good; Valentino at his pez 
the elder Lafolette, a touch of Bore 
Bryan of 796, Samuel Gomperts and J 
Furgeson. Now you can scramble all the 
concoctions up into one and you will j 
have a kind of a rough idea about tl] 
Roman. I hope that makes it clear to yc. 
Oh, yes, as we come in he gave us t 
Facisti salute—you look out straight a 
point your arm kinder up and out. Th 
say it’s a salute that originally come frc 
the old Romans, but personally I thi 
they copped it from Old Doe Muny; 
There-is-hope salute. Traffic policem 
over home have been giving it for years, tt 
nobody ever paid any attention to the). 
He is funny, too, this Guy. I read oe 
his speeches where he was talking abou! 
certain law that should be changed; 
said, ‘‘Why this law is no good; it’s ji 
like the skin on a fat man’s belly; you ei 
pull it about wherever you want it. 
should be changed.’”’” Somebody sent him 
painting of himself that they had done 
oil, and he said, ‘‘They should render { 
salad oil out of it; that’s worth more th 
the Picture.”” It was new and just oozi 
oil. A 
Well, I must be closing; I may see a fj 
more people over here and write you abel 
them, but this was the main one I come p 
get, and anybody I see from now on wi 
just be like stumming. I want to write 
sometime about the wine carts co 
down from the mountains, and oh, a lo 
things about Rome. Oh, it’s got a lot 
history. They got buildings that look pr 
near as old as some of those in Boston. 
It’s just full of History and wine, Ro: 
is. Now this castor-oil recipe—if you di 
do anything about that why let me kne 
because the Mexican Government ¥ 
grab that in a minute. I want to wr 
you later, too, about some of the other hi 
around the Embassy. Everybody is migk) 
fine and right on the job. Well, that’s abet 
all I can think of for the present that cé 
oil has done for Italy. 
Your devoted temporary Rom 
W. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a s 


articles by Mr. Rogers. The fifth will appea 
early issue. 
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Behind the Scenes 
: of their Lives 


They tell how they banished clogged intestines—corrected 


skin and stomach disorders—found new joy in living— 


with the aid of one simple, fresh food 


OT a “‘cure-all,”’ not a medicine in any day before meals: on crackers—in fruit 
\N sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply juices, water or milk—or just plain, nibbled 
vemarkable fresh food. from the cake. For constipation especially, 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
jety cake invigorate the whole system. before breakfast and at bedtime. 

ey aid digestion—clear the skin—banish Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
/2 poisons of constipation. Where cathartics keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
(e only temporary relief, yeast strength- three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
{i the intestinal muscles and makes them Yeast. Start eating it today! 


lilthy and active. And day by day it re- And let us send you a free copy of our latest 


Ses new stores of energy. booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
b; tote Dept. D-16, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
zat two or three cakes regularly every ington Street, New York. 


| 
| 


“AS a professional golfer, I became run 
down from overwork. I suffered from 
constipation, could not eat and had no life of 
any kind. I was advised to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I did so. My friends were surprised 
at the change in me. I was eager to have 
the golfing season commence for I felt like a 

different man.”’ 

JAcK YorGAN, Chicago, III. 


LEFT 
“T HAVE suffered untold agony with head- 
aches caused by indigestion. A friend told 
me of Fleischmann’s Yeast for stomach 
trouble. I decided to give it a fair trial. 
Indigestion, chronic constipation and the 
maddening headaches are now things of 
the past.” 
MABELLE I. Mayer, W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


USED to have an embarrassing 
skin eruption all over my face and 
oulders. I disliked appearing in an 
ening dress. I read of Fleischmann’s 
vast. I took two cakes a day for 
ree months. At the end of that time 
Was entirely rid of my skin trouble.” 
FRANCIES SHAW, Richmond, Va. 


RIGHT 
WAS troubled with a stubborn 
Constipation. I commenced to 
te Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. At 
2 end of a few weeks my constipa- 
yn had vanished and I felt generally 
Proved. At the end of six weeks my 
teral health was of the best, and 
‘appetite was ravenous.” 
Mark Hypon, Detroit, Michigan 


seen ise ie a ene OED 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system — aids digestion — clears the skin — 
banishes constipation. Start eating it today! 
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for Restful Sleep 
that Invigorates 


and brings all-day 


Now from Switzerland—a natural way to instant 
sleep when you go to bed—make this 3-day test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up? Leaving you dragged out on the morrow 
your mornings logy, your energies drained 
by afternoon? 
Modern science has found a natural way 
(a way without drugs) to overcome this— 
a way to sound, restful sleep that ; 


nerves are soothed. Digestion goes on efh- 
ciently. Restful sleep comes. And as you 
sleep you are gathering strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. 


quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. 
Fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. You 
have the energy to carry you 
right through the day and into 


Ga” 


| Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. During the great 
war it was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 
A few years ago Ovaltine was 
introduced into this country. To- 


the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. 
worth while. 


It is well 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep and all-day energy quickly 
and naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. It combines cer- 
tain vitalizing and building-up food essentials 
in which your daily fare is often lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 


Seconp—Ovaltine has the poweractu- ae 


ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in 

other foods which may be in your stom- 

ach. Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 

Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 

foods into rich, red blood. E- 
This quick assimilation of nourishment 

is restoring to the entire body. Frayed 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


1926, T.W. Co. 


I've found out that “‘Oval- 
tine’’ does everything that 
you say. I find that there is 


20,000 doctors recommend 


“ ii 
LOVALTIN! 


day hundreds of hospitals use it. 
More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it. Not only as a restorative, but also 
for malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, 
backward children and the aged. 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note 
the difference, not only in your sleep, but in 
your next day’s energy. You tackle your work 
with greater vigor. You “carry through”’ for 
the whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out 
for the evening. There’s a new zest to your 
work; to all your daily activities. It’s truly 
a “pick-up” drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


= You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
ie home use at your druggist’s or store. Or 
drink it at the soda fountains. But to 
let you try it we will send a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 cents to 
cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Just send the cou- 


<e 


“Ovaltine’’ has surely helped 
me. I sleep much better than I 
did and feel better otherwise. I 
have found great help in ‘‘Oval- 
tine’’ and am recommending it 
to my friends. I cannot praise 
it too highly. 
Mr. B. F. Kriebel, 

West Point, Pa. 


pon with 10c. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


the fashion of the heel-and-toe walker. And 
long before the allotted distance is up he is 
exhausted. 

Now that’s not the right way to walk. 
The heel and toe isn’t a walk at all—it is a 
straight-legged run. It is meant for speed, 
not for distance, and there’s nothing nat- 
ural or sensible about it. When I went to 
England for my first appearance there in 
1876, I was badly worried over my chances 
against some of the famous British walkers 
until I learned that most of them were heel- 
and-toe experts. Lord Charles Beresford 
told me that in my first exhibition—a 
twenty-four-hour race in Agricultural Hall, 
London—I was being pitted against a man 
with a record of seven and a half miles an 
hour. 

‘‘He won’t last,’’ I remarked, and I felt 
much relieved. We started February 8 and 
walked until the next day, on go-as-you- 
please terms. William Perkins, my high- 
speed competitor, set off at a terrific, 
straight-legged, heel-and-toe clip. I shuf- 
fled along after him, taking my time, doing 
an easy five miles an hour. During the first 
twenty-five miles I could hear the specta- 
tors referring to me as a wabbler, because I 
made no effort to hang to the pole, wander- 
ing instead all over the track. At the end 
of that time Perkins had a six-mile lead and 
those who had wagered ten to one against 
me were feeling happy. But at the end of 
thirty-five miles, Perkins—then only four 
miles ahead—went into his tent for a rest 
and never came out again. I shuffled along, 
and turned up 110 miles in the twenty-four 
consecutive hours, stopping to take a 
twenty-minute nap whenever I felt like it, 
and feeling no fatigue. 


Learning to Walk 


But to get back to the average citizen, a 
lot depends on the frame of mind. The doc- 
tor tells him that, of course, if he is any 
kind of doctor. Unfortunately we can’t 
automatically turn off one set of thoughts 
and turn on another; if we could there’d be 
less misery in the world. What we can dois 
to let Nature turn ’em off, and many good 
doctors have discovered the method. Ifthe 
patient can be induced not only to shuffle 
along—to go slowly and easily —but to keep 
on going for enough distance, and to keep 
repeating the stunt day after day, he will 
find himself enjoying his walks. Instead of 
trying to rush through to the finish he will 
want to prolong them, and right there, 


when his mind is at ease, the walking ¥] 
begin to benefit his body. When a maij 
high-strung and nervous he is in eff 
yanking one set of muscles against anoth; 
and the result is simply to wear himself c 

Insomnia is a common feats 
that condition. I donot pretend to any 4 
the most simple medical knowledge—]; 
never had a doctor in my life, except o} 
that I’ll tell you about later—but I hj 
estly believe I could cure any case of sle) 
lessness in a few days to a week if the n) 
would follow my advice exactly. I’d ht} 
him walk as I’ve outlined here and in } 
dition I would change his food habits. | 
the health experts are agreed that pec| 
eat too much. My experience has been t; 
they eat at the wrong times. | 


A Sure Cure for Sleeplessness 


All my fifty-eight years of professicz 
walking I ate sparingly. My chief ng 
was breakfast. For that I ate a g) 
big dish of oatmeal with milk or ereiy 
Long periods on the road when I coulc’ 
always get fresh milk turned me to i 
condensed product, and even when 1 
home I use that today. Sometimes I t 
a little toast or a muffin, and nearly] 
ways I drank a cup of coffee. During 1 
day I would eat crackers, drink tea ii 
coffee occasionally, hot or cold, and if I » 
making an effort I would munch at a 2 
of chocolate. Malted milk always wa. 
favorite of mine while making a long wh 
I am not a vegetarian. Until I was W 
over seventy I ate my share of meat, 1 
I ate it sparingly, and even then my 1s 
meal was breakfast. 

I would put the insomnia patient 
some such diet, except that I would 1 
down the allo-vance of both tea and cof« 
If the man happened to be a heavy drin; 
of these things I wouldn’t ask him to i 
altogether, because that would do nr 
harm than good. I would get him to sb 
stitute hot malted milk. In walkin 
would have him take his time, but keer) 
going. He wouldn’t go very many miles, 
fore developing his own rhythm, and ol 
he happened to be in very poor physz 
condition, I believe he would be sleepy Ih 
before he became exhausted. 

Perhaps I should have explained thai 
wouldn’t do to start out in ordinary stie 
clothing. In my heyday as a walker, 1» 
didn’t wear knickers, but if they are not) 

(Continued on Page 89) 


nothing like ‘‘Ovaltine.” 
I have tried almost all of T 
everything. At nights I \ 
would lie in bed an hour 
and over, before I would 
go to sleep. Now I need 
only let my head touch the 
pillow. I thank you. 
Mr. William Cruse, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Send for 3-day test 


ee ee ae es ee ee oe ee 
1 THE WANDER Company, DeprT. 1731 ! 
' i] 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. I 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- ! 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 1 


\2 
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Mr. Weston, Starting on a 1500:Mile Walk | 
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Powdered 


Brillianc 


HE burning filament of your Mazpa 
lamp now gives a light ten times as 
brilliantas thatof twenty yearsago— yet 
it need not hurt the most sensitive eyes. 


The “inside frost” of the New Line 
of Mazpa lamps has made it possible to 
break the powerful light beams to a soft 
radiance without appreciable loss in the 
amount of light. 


The discovery of this process is the 
latest achievement of the research con- 


Mazpa Service Research 
has made modern lighting 
possible. Ductile tungsten, 
the gas-filled lamp, and all 
the features which give the 

New Line of Mazpa Lamps ry 
their efficiency and their 
greatly increased strength 
and beauty are the result of 
Mazpa Service Research. 


ducted in the laboratories of General 
Electric which maintain a constant, 
world-wide search for new ideas on in- 
candescent lighting. Through Mazpa 
Service the fruits of this research are’ 
given exclusively to lamp manufactur- 
ers entitled to use the Mazpa mark. 
Look for the symbol Mazpa on the lamps 
you buy—it represents the best that 
science and research can give to make 
a perfect product. 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 
A RESEARCH LABORATORIES of 


’ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Alig 


It seems to bring 
coal out of thin air / 


HE minute your heating pipes are cov- 

ered with Johns-Manville Improved 
Asbestocel, every ton of coal you buy will 
last a good bit longer. It’s like getting a few 
extra tons of coal each year for nothing. 


Here are the facts: 


should save ten shovelfuls in one winter. 


Think what this means on your whole 
heating system—a saving of one or two tons 
at least and many dollars of your money. 


Similar savings are effected on oil burners. 


Now, when your furnace is shut down, is 
the time to insulate. Next winter you will 
reap the benefits in comfort and economy. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4l1sr STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY Fe ‘ bd BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS- MANVILLE CO., Lrp., TORONTO 


ed 
[mp JOHNS -MANVILLE 
~{Asbestoc 


Seve Ss” PUES 


@ 


Look forthe . , _ 

So that you 
Red Band. may ¢ell 
Johns-Manville Improved 
Asbestocel a red band ap- 
pears on the inside end of 
each length. Look for it. 


| 
(Continued from Page 86) 
ght at the fastenings below or at the knee 
‘yey are ideal for walking. All the clothing 
jould be loose and comfortable, including 
ie belt. I’ve never worn suspenders on 
ng hikes. But the ordinary dress belt is 
| ore of a hindrance than a help. To walk 
all for health, you should have a belt at 
ast three inches wide, and men who have 
scome stout might find four or five inches 
ven better. Such a belt helps one to as- 
ime the natural posture of the long- 
eee walker. 
You sort of lean back against it after you 
t going. If you look at my pictures you 
ll notice that I appear to be very erect. 
at doesn’t mean that I throw my shoul- 
rs back however. Tell the average man 
straighten up and he presses his shoulder 
ades together, thus compressing parts of 
3lungs, tightening muscles that ought to 
| kept relaxed, and tiring his body long 
fore it ought to be tired. A better way 
_ describe the easy position for walking 


: 


ould be to say that the small of the 
ck should be 


' 


awn forward. 
this is done 
sily and natu- 
ily it will tend 
expand the 
igs, giving up- 
r and lower air 
‘ssages plenty 
‘chance to work. 
ae shoulders 
ould be allowed 
‘swing free, with 
e muscles re- 
xed. In long 
jlks it is neces- 
Ty to carry 
omething—a 
ort stick will 


ade keep the 


nds from swell- 
|. If the hands 
permitted to 
ig suspended 
\g enough the 
vod is forced 
‘othem. A stick 
ty be shifted 
m one hand to 
': other. This 
'o tends to lift 
‘weight of the 
‘oulders and 
ps the process 
/straightening 
| Don’t try to 
d the abdomen 
| Leave that to 
} wide belt. 
_ Shuffle 
| 
Another thing 
to stride. As I 
1 before, every man must find his own 
ural gait. But a lot of mistakes may be 
ide in searching for that. Some men get 
) the habit of lifting the whole weight of 
\body too high byswinging up on the ball 
he foot and, if the pace is rapid enough, 
| tendency is to rise even partly on the 
3. Thisis a waste of energy to begin with, 
lit is an unnecessary shock when the 
‘ght descends on the heel of the other foot. 
Iso tends temake thestride more thanits 
jural length and that strains the muscles. 
aebody has described walking as a series 
short falls. Maybe the best way to 
cribe an easy gait is to say it is one that 
<es the falls as short as possible. I try 
to lift my weight a fraction of an inch 
ve the height necessary to swing my 
er foot forward. I bend my knees as 
eas possible. On smooth pavements my 
‘k is more like a shuffle, although I do 
drag my feet. As a consequence the 
{ and ball of the foot land almost 
ultaneously, and the shock is distributed 
r the whole mechanism of the foot. 
‘erhaps that’s why I’ve never had any 
; trouble—and I mean just that. I’ve 
er had a corn or a blister or even a slight 
asion. Of course I always took care of 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y, C. 
Former Mayor Gaynor, of New York, Reading a Letter From the Mayor of Los Angeles Brought to Him by the Veteran Walker 
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my feet, which were my stock in trade. 
Taking care of themis simplicity itself. I’ve 
never used anything but a couple of fist- 
fuls of rock salt in six or eight quarts of 
water. But here again regularity counts. 


«Except when storm or loss of direction 


made it impossible for me to get those 
simple supplies, I’ve never neglected that 
precaution, night and morning, for more 
than half a century. Lots of times I’ve 
done the last ten miles of a day’s hitch with 
my bare soles touching the ground through 
holes worn in the leather. 

I’ve often wished I had kept count of the 
shoes and socks I’ve worn out. I have dis- 
posed of a stout pair of shoes often in a 
twenty-four-hour stunt. 

Some walkers must have their shoes 
made to order. If the foot doesn’t feel 
comfortable in stock shoes, that is the 
proper thing to do. Most men can be ac- 


commodated, however, in the modern 
specially built walking shoes. They have 
thick, pliable soles and soft leather tops. I 
have always used a shoe of regulation 


height, but I never stuck to any one par- 
ticular brand or price. When funds were 
flush I paid the highest prices the market 
offered. I have never worn anything but 
lisle stockings and, for real walks, always 
white. Even in winter I couldn’t stand 
wool. A good pair of leggings should be in 
every walker’s kit. The battered old pair 
that I have at present have gone 66,000 
miles. 

Walking in the rain was always the most 
enjoyable part of a long jaunt to me. I 
generally had a light mackintosh within 
reach and I liked to feel the beat of the 
water against my face. After my experience 
with the doctor I developed a trick to avoid 
rheumatic effects from too much dampness. 
After much experimenting with liniments, 
I worked out a simple formula containing 
two and a half ounces of olive oil to one 
and a half ounces of spirits of ammonia. 
Shake that thoroughly and rub it well into 
the knees and the muscles of the thighs and 
calves, if you.expect to do a long walk in 
damp weather, and it will save you a lot of 
trouble. 

Policemen have been my especial friends 
since I was quite a lad, and every time I get 
talking to one I tell him about that. It has 
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been passed along also to postmen, who 
must be out in all kinds of weather. The 
salt-and-water prescription also is saving 
thousands of patrolmen and postmen from 
sore feet, and I hope this will reach more of 
them. My leaning for policemen came 
about after I left the office-boy job at the 
Herald and became a full-fledged police re- 
porter on the famous old Sun of Charles A. 
Dana. Later I worked on the Tribune 
under the equally famous Horace Greeley, 
both of whom became my staunch friends. 

In those days the only transportation 
was the horse car and the cab. Telephones 
had not been invented, and in order to get 
the news reporters had to go after it. That’s 
where the familiar newspaper term legmen 
was invented. When I picked up a job on 
the Sun I found that my fame as a long- 
distance pedestrian had preceded me as a 
result of the little story in the Herald about 
Mrs. Bennett’s flowers. So I was given the 
assignment of making the final round of all 
the police precincts at night. That’s where 
my first real training as a walker came in. 


After a while I had so reduced the time 
necessary to make all the rounds that I was 
leaving the Sun office at 11:30 P.M. while 
the Herald man had to leave at 10:30 P.M., 
both of us being due back at one in the 
morning. I took pains to make friends with 
all the policemen, and thus reduced to a 
minimum the amount of time necessary to 
get what stories there were. As a conse- 
quence I got later news than my competi- 
tors and scored many beats. But all the 
time I had the idea of being a professional 
walker. 

When I made the trip to Washington 
the newspapers ran big stories and com- 
mented editorially on my performance. 
My failure to arrive on time was treated 
very kindly. I do not think the story has 
ever been told—the alibi, as sporting writ- 
ers would call it. At that time I had not 
developed any trainers and the men follow- 
ing me in a carriage came across me on the 
road six miles north of Baltimore, fast asleep. 
It was always my custom to lie down and 
sleep whenever I felt like it. I became 
drowsy long before fatigue attacked me. 
Well, they thought I had collapsed. I am 
a sound sleeper and perhaps they were con- 
vinced of my collapse when they shook me 
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a few times and I failed to awaken. So they 
bundled me into the carriage and took me 
to Baltimore where I slept for nearly twenty 
hours. Once on the road, again, very much 
behind my schedule, I lost my way. 

The next day the newspapers carried 
stories, nevertheless, and the day after that 
I was invited to the White House by Mrs. 
Lincoln. I met the President, who shook 
hands with me and said, “You got here 
anyhow.”’ It developed that Mrs. Lincoln 
wanted me to talk to her boys, who were 
deeply interested in my achievement. That 
started a friendship that endured until she 
had passed away. Whenever Mrs. Lincoln 
came to New York to shop in later years 
she always notified me if I was in town, and 
I acted as her escort. She hated to ride in 
the omnibus or even a private carriage and 
she did not want to walk about the city 
alone. 

The Civil War started while I was in New 
England, and as a result of my reputation 
for long distances, I was given a special 
post as messenger to the State of Massa- 
chusetts. On my 
first trip I ran into 
the guerrilla block- 
ade established by 
friends of the 
South at Balti- 
more, but passed 
through it by 
crawling for miles 
on my hands and 
knees. And no 
sooner had I 
reached the Union 
lines again than I 
was arrested as a 
spy and thrown 
into a jail at An- 
napolis Junction. 


Pedomania 


Looking through 
the bars, I recog- 
nized Walter 
Chapin, who was 
on the staff of the 
governor of Rhode 
Island. He identi- 
fied me and I was 
released. Of 
course, my dis- 
patches would 
have shown my 
identity later any- 
how. General Ben 
Butler sent me 
through to Wash- 
ington on a special 
locomotive, riding 
in the cab with 
the engineer. 

In Philadelphia 
a few years later 
Mayor Henry and 
I became fast friends. With his encourage- 
ment I organized a series of band concerts 
at the Academy of Music. Later I went 
back to New York and resumed newspaper 
work. It was then I came to know Greeley 
and Dana, both of whom were deeply in- 
terested in my professional long-distance 
walk from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, in 
1867. From then until 1910 when I returned 
across the continent in my seventy-third 
year, not a twelvemonth passed without an 
exhibition or a contest of some sort. The 
walk to Chicago gave me national prestige 
for the first time, but it did more. It 
launched a pedestrian mania that was to 
endure for many years, and I like to believe 
that thus I have been instrumental in pro- 
longing the lives and increasing the happi- 
ness of millions of men and women. 

November of 1867 was a particularly 
severe month. Even when I was leaving 
Boston, October 29, the weather was turn- 
ing cold. The newspapers had given an 
inordinate amount of advance publicity to 
the attempt I was planning, and I was 
besieged with advice from all quarters. 
Physicians and physical-culture experts 
from all parts of the country wrote to tell 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Why the composite type of body 


ee 
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offers highest grade transportation . . 


Non-drummung; 
n0 glass breaka ge from 


expansion or contrac- 
tion; greater oppor- 
tunity for artistic trim. 


HE term “‘composite 

body” is applied to mo- 
tor car bodies of wood and 
steel. The framework, or 
skeleton, is made of wood 
which affords greater resili- 
ency to stress and strain. 


The framework in Hayes-Hunt Bodies is 
made from carefully selected hard maple, 
especially felled, logged, kiln-dried, and 
milled for the exacting requirements of high 
grade coachwork. Every individual piece 
of timber used is inspected for straight- 
ness of grain and freedom from damaging 
knots. All major joints are mortised and 
perfectly fitted, glued, bolted, and dowelled. 


The framework is made in units, such 
as top, quarters, doors, etc. After careful 
inspection these units are assembled in a 
setting up jig, where pressure is applied 
from all angles to make the joints firm 
and the entire framework true and rigid. 


Over this strong wood framework sheet 
steel, which has been carefully tempered 


Symmetrical lines and harmonious blending of the artistic 
with the practical are characteristics of Hayes-Hunt 
Bodies, exemplified by the Star Six Landau Sedan. 


Beaut 


cA properly made door is a very important part of 
a motor car body. Great skill is required in making 
the frame. Note how the joints are fitted and te- 
inforced. “Because wood does not expand or contract 
with heat or cold, the danger of broken glass is also 
much less in a properly made ‘‘composite’’ door. 


Over the strong wood frame sheet steel is bolted, 


both on the outside and edges. hus there is great 
strength, and because of the greater resiliency of the 
wood frame there is small likelihood of the com- 
posite door being sprung out of shape. he wood 
frame also provides the opportunity for artistic trim, 
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Hayes~Hunt Bo 


, Service and Comfort 


Composite “Doors, perfectly fitted, are your 
protection against squeaks and glass rattles. 


Each door of a Glayes-Glunt Body must pass 
a rigid inspection before. fittings are added. 


to preserve its strength, before stamping, 
is bolted and welded. Thus the composi 
body becomes a single unit, with t 

strength of steel and the resiliency of woot 


Another important advantage of th 
composite type of body is its adaptabi 
ity to high grade workmanship in the fir 
ish and inside trim. Wood is just as in 
portant in high grade coachwork as it » 
in cabinet work and fine furniture makiny 

Aces | 


Can you imagine a bell lined with wood? © 


\\y"' course it wouldn’t make any noise. But i 
strength if put to a test, would be even greate 


The composite body, by Hayes-Hunt is ni 
subject to “drumming” or road roars. The wood deadet 
any sound which might emanate from road shock 
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HERE IS A CAR FOR THE OPEN ROAD—A CAR FOR THE YOUNG AT HEART 


FE RTS . oy 
a b 


ae | 
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Vacation Days Suggest a Roadster 


Quality and Value Demand a Star 
NEW STAR SIX 


If your vacation, or everyday needs, The lines and colors of the Star 
include hills or long distances, bad Six de Luxe Sport Roadster in- DE LUXE SPORT 
New Star Six roads or congested traffic, this dicate a high selling price. The ROADSTER 
CHASSIS . . . $650 newest Star will meet them all. quality merits it. Volume produc- $ f. 0. b. 
HOURING . . 725 ‘ ‘ Lansin 
rags oct hace ; tion makes it unnecessary. g 
BOACH «| oe Great power always; amazing speed 
ROADSTER . 910 if you need it; and an ease of han- See this de Luxe Sport Roadster 
ee dling that makes driving a joy. at your nearest Star Car dealer’s. 
uproved Star Four DURANT MOTORS, INC. 


250 West 57th Street 


goapsren =< “Sip Low-cost Transportation ey 


TOURING mi he 540) General Sales Department 
MOUIPE «otis, us 675 1819 Broadway 


COACH .. . 695 New York City 
SEDAN ee AROS 


Prices f. 0. b. Lansing Plants: 


Elizabeth, N.J. Lansing, Mich. 


HAYES-HUNT Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


BODIES Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


ORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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me that 1326 miles in thirty consecutive 
days was too much for any man. My 
measurements were published—I am be- 
low medium height and I never weighed 
much more than 120 pounds. As a matter 
of fact small men are generally the best 
long-distance walkers, for they have less 
weight to carry, but nobody stopped to 
think of that. It was assumed that I was 
too frail for the task. 

My trip was a triumphal procession, and 
except for some bad stretches of road in the 
most inclement weather, I generally had 
company. In the cities I was followed by 
thousands. Committees of business men 
met and entertained me. Police guards 
were provided, and impromptu walking 
clubs were formed to escort me from one 
town to another. The story, from a news- 
paper point of view, grew in value as each 
walking day passed without any sign of my 
predicted collapse. Letters to the editor ex- 
plaining why the attempt was equivalent 
to suicide began to go into the waste basket, 
or to find space only for the purpose of 
showing how far the writers erred. 

To make time on such a trip it is, of 
course, necessary for the pedestrian to be 
relieved of all responsibility and worry 
over details of his accommodations at the 
various stops to be made, the supply of 
food and other necessities. In other words, 
he must have handlers. I profited by my 
experience in the first long walk to Lin- 
coln’s inauguration and made sure that at- 
tendants always would be within reach. 
The expense of this detail is what delayed 
the attempt for so many years. Even in 
those days of low wages long walks cost 
about a thousand dollars a month. I had 
arranged for all expenses through the kind- 
ness of various friends before I started, and 
therefore had nothing to worry me. 

When I accomplished the task on which 
I had set out in less than the allotted time, 
resting one day in Hartford in addition to 
the four Sundays in the thirty days and 
arriving in Chicago in one hour and twenty 
minutes less than twenty-four days of ac- 
tual walking, the problem of finding funds 
for my profession disappeared. I was able 
to take my choice of offers to appear at 
state and county fairs, and for the first time 
in my life I began to earn large sums of 
money. It all went as easily as it came. 
Although I have never dissipated, I fell 
into the age-old habit of sportsmen of 
spending all I earned, or nearly all. 


No Training Camp Needed 


In my exhibitions I became convinced 
that even the walk to Chicago was not an 
accurate measure of a man’s endurance so 
long as he kept always within his strength. 
As a consequence an exhibition was ar- 
ranged in October, 1868, over an accu- 
rately measured road in Westchester 
County, New York, and I succeeded in 
walking 100 miles in twenty-two hours, 
nineteen minutes and ten seconds. I had 
set out to do the century in twenty-four 
hours, with no certainty that I could suc- 
ceed. The experience taught me that even 
my estimates of human endurance, which 
everybody else said were inflated estimates, 
were far below the ultimate possibility. 
Later I was to prove this. 

I might say here that in all my fifty- 
eight years of professional pedestrianism 
I have never consciously gone into training 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
It was my purpose always to prove that 
walking differed from all other forms of 
exercise in that it kept a man always in 
condition without overtraining; that if he 
took care of himself, ate sensibly and 
avoided strains, he would actually improve 
with age and would never go stale. I was 
then getting fairly well along in years from 
the athletic point of view, and much of the 
publicity given me was based on the fact 
that I was nearing my thirtieth birthday! 
Who could have dreamed that I would be 
a better pedestrian at sixty? 

In my thirtieth year I walked from Ban- 
gor, Maine, to Buffalo over the Green 
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Mountains, a distance of 1058 miles, all but 
eight miles being through snow, in thirty 
consecutive days. Then, in 1871, at St. 
Louis, I made 200 miles in forty-one hours. 
That, incidentally, was my first exhibition 
of walking backward. My various mana- 
gers and the promoters who wanted me as 
an attraction kept insisting that some nov- 
elty should be introduced. I had been try- 
ing hard to think of something when one 
day, while totaling up my accounts and 
wondering what in the world had become 
of all the money I had earned, I muttered 
to myself, “I’m going backward.” That 
gave me the idea. 


The Conquest of England 


Accordingly it was arranged that in the 
St. Louis exhibition I should walk fifty 
miles within ten and a quarter consecutive 
hours each day for four days, forty-nine 
and a half miles as Nature intended and 
one-half mile backward. If you think re- 
versed walking is easy, try it sometime. 
I had never attempted it before, and only 
the patience drilled into me by thousands 
of miles of forward plodding carried me 
through. The impulse, even for a trained 
walker, is to hurry. If you hurry your feet 
get tangled up and sooner or later you will 
fall. 

I discovered that in the first fifty yards, 
and for the rest of the distance I took 
my time. It was more like a waltz than a 
walk. 

The succeeding month—in June of 1871— 
I took another fling at my world’s twenty- 
four-hour record, doing 112 miles in twenty- 
three hours and forty-four minutes. The 
first 100 miles were accomplished in twenty- 
one hours and one minute. Then I took a 
long sleep. 

I might have added many miles to the 
record then and later if I had cared to 
push myself, but I have always lived up 
to my contention that walking is not a 
strain on the system. I should have ex- 
plained that the New York appearance— 
it was in the Empire Rink—was a five-day 
stand. I had been billed to go as I pleased 
during that time. The first day, June 12, 
I did 100 miles in twenty-four consecutive 
hours. In the succeeding four days—in a 
total elapsed time of four days, twenty- 
three hours and thirty-two minutes, I made 
a total of 400 miles. 

By that time I was developing speed. 
Not the seven-mile-an-hour speed of the 
heel-and-toe walker, but the ability to do 
six without effort and the endurance to 
roll off five miles an hour for prolonged 
periods. In October of the same year, at 
Macon, I made fifty and a half miles in 
nine hours, forty-nine minutes and forty- 
five seconds, including a half mile back- 
ward, without halting for a rest. It was 
the longest exhibition walk I had ever made 
without a rest, although I had probably 
gone farther on the road. Three years later 
I broke my century and twenty-four-hour 
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records, doing 115 miles in twenty-three 
hours and fifty-one minutes, and the first 
hundred in twenty hours and thirty-eight 
minutes. 

I tackled the twenty-four-hour record 
several times during the next few years, 
but couldn’t lower it without too much ef- 
fort, which I refused to make. But in 1874, 
at Newark, I did 500 miles in five days, 
twenty-three hours and thirty-eight min- 
utes. 

Then, in response to repeated invita- 
tions from Lord Charles Beresford, Sir 
John D. Astley, Sir Edward Lawson, then 
owner of the London Daily Telegraph, and 
other noted sportsmen, I went to England. 

All I had ever known of the delights of 
public acclaim paled into insignificance be- 
fore the reception given me in England. I 
was billed for a long stay at Agricultural 
Hall, and within a period of five consecu- 
tive weeks I walked 1015 miles, drawing a 
total of 200,000 spectators. This was in 
February of 1876, and from then until June 
of 1879 I had more engagements than I 
could fill. In that month I won the Astley 
belt by covering 550 miles in 141 hours and 
forty-four minutes, defeating two English- 
men and an Irish walker, my nearest com- 
petitor being 100 miles in the rear. Before 
leaving England for the United States I 
succeeded in breaking my twenty-four- 
hour record, doing 127 miles in that time. 

I returned to the States, but went back 
to England in ’83 and walked fifty miles a 
day for 100 days under the auspices of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
delivering a lecture at the end of each day’s 
jaunt. In 1886 I came home again. Up to 
that time there had never been the slightest 
attempt by the gamblers to capitalize my 
reputation, but before I had been on the 
dock ten minutes two notorious betting 
men stopped me with a proposition to 
“stand in with the boys.”’ It was then I be- 
gan writing letters to my friends, warning 
them not to bet. I started the contest and 
then, when I was well in the lead, refused 
to go on when I became convinced that it 
had been fixed, even though I had been 
picked as the winner. 

After that the gamblers never attempted 
to tamper with me, for their man, who 
was far behind when I dropped out, didn’t 
have the moral courage to quit and thus 
force me into the victory. He kept on 
going while tremendous pressure was ex- 
erted on me to take to the track again, and 
with every step he took the gamblers saw 
their dollars disappearing. 


A Painful Prescription 


I was then getting along in years, and 


_ physicians were beginning to predict that 


I had ruined my constitution. For a period 
of a few weeks I began to believe them. I 
had been living on my laurels, taking life 
easy, and although I still avoided dissipa- 
tion, I hadn’t been walking much. One day 
I awoke with fearful pains in the hips 


“‘See, Dear, I Put the Car into the Garage All by Myself! 
I Knew I Could Do I[t!’’ 


_lease me, ‘I’ve started the cure. Y 
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running up into the small of my back 
came limping downstairs in the New Y¥: 
Press Club to meet Doctor “Bob” Tay}: 
who was a great hand to accompany me 
some of my walks. When I told hin 
thought I had sciatica he began to lau; 
Then, without warning, he grabbed me 
the collar and began to hustle me playfu 
but vigorously around the room until I y 
in a great perspiration. The pain was t. 
rible and I shouted to him to let go, }} 
I was helpless in his hands. ' 
“Now, Payse,’”’ he said when he did 


finish it. What you’ve got is the o. 
fashioned rheumatism, and the reason y, 
have it is because you’ve let your musc; 
get lazy. Get out and walk, no matter h, 
much it hurts, and you’ll be all right.” 

I wouldn’t want to offer that preser 
tion to every man, but it worked for 1 
In a week the last of the aches had go: 
Taylor told a number of friends of my eu; 
and in order to demonstrate it thoroug], 
I walked from the Battery to Albany, J 
miles, in fifty-nine hours and fifty-nine m.- 
utes, most of it over snow and ice. 

After I passed my fiftieth year I four 
myself being pounded, X-rayed, weigh| 
pinched and cross-questioned until at tin\s 
it became a nuisance. In my sixty-eigl| 
year a group of medical men of natio) 
renown got hold of the records taken in } 
thirty-second year, and at their reques] 
walked from Philadelphia to New York 
twenty-three hours and fifty-four mit 
submitting to prolonged examinations | 
fore and after the effort. A loss of weigt 
was always shown, but I always finistd 
with normal pulse and heartbeats and * 
no sign of contracted muscles. 


Improving With Age 


One day during the height of my car’ 
in England I had made the boast to a di 
of sportsmen that in my seventy-fifth yi 
I would attempt to show that a man) 
seventy-five who had taken care of hil. 
self could accomplish a task far re 
the powers of the average man of fify 
That promise was always on my mind aj 
in 1907—I was then 68 years old—I det- 
mined to test myself against one of | 
earlier records. I chose the trip that i 
first brought me into public prominence 
from Portland, Maine, to Chicago, méé 
in 1867—and in spite of my advanced ¢€ 
succeeded in beating my twenty-eight-ye- 
old time by twenty-nine hours! 

Then came the first trip across the e- 
tinent, when I was 71. I set out to wik 
4000 miles over a devious route in 1) 
days and, because of the thirty days 
storms that I have described, I was ce 
hundred and five miles short of the distare 
I had set out to cover and four days ai 
seven hours late when finally I looked 
the Pacific. My friends began to thinll 
was overtaxing myself, and I was urged 
retire again. Retirements had become 1 
chief occupation, but somehow they nei 
took. I was convinced that I could ers 
the country afoot in less than one hundi! 
days, and in the following February I mee 
it, deviating through the Grand Canyi 
and going on to New York from Sar} 
Monica for a distance of 3500 miles | 
seventy-six days and twenty-three hours. 

The thing that appeals to me abct 
walking is that one gets better on the roi, 
provided he does not overexert himself L 
believe more and more people have learn 
that lesson. Curiously, the automobi 
done more to encourage walking than 
be expected, although most of the walk 
may not know they are being encour: 
Wherever I go into the country I meet b 
and girls, men, and often women, hikii 
along with packs on their backs, he: 
for the far hills and the golden sunse 
Most of them have set out in the hope 
picking up lifts and many will cros 


torists. But in between they will 
trudge five to twenty miles, gaining hea 
with every stride. The motor car is | 
fast for me. I am content to walk. 
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‘The Color of your House decides the 
| Color for your Roof 


Now zt 2s easy to select the color scheme 
that will give your home complete charm. 


Do it this NEW way 


our roof is part of your house. Only on your house, author- 
ities say, can its beauty be judged. 


It must harmonize pleasingly with walls, trim and 
architectural style. How can you be sure of this in advance? 


Now there is a way. Richardson has created a wide range of 
rich roof colorings, permanently fixed in slate. You can choose 
from Weathered Brown, Opal, Jade Green, Heather and many 
other distinctive Multicrome effects. 


Also, you can now see in advance the exact effect of any of 
these beautiful colorings on your own home. 


A new way to select Roof Color 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the Roof? In it you will 
find page after page of interesting homes, showing you pleasing 
color combinations of body, trim, and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer. This fascinating device will enable you to see the effect 
of 108 different color combinations. It will show you in advance 
exactly how any Multicrome roof will look upon your house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for these valuable 
guides. They are offered to you at less than cost—25 cents for 
both. Please order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can show you Richard- 
son Multicrome Roofs in a range and beauty of color never before 
obtainable at moderate cost. 


He will show you, too, why the points mentioned in the panel 
at the left make the beauty of these roofs so Jasting. Call upon him. 


“Yhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


250 W. 57th St., New York City “ Chicago “ Atlanta 
New Orleans a Dallas ~ 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


ACUI 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—ex- 
tra large, extra heavy. Its 50% 
greater thickness adds both beauty 
of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Rich- 
§ §=©ardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
1 99.8% pure bitumen, especially vac- 
uum-processed. Its surface is slate . 
in close, overlapping flakes—further Roofs in perfect color harmony 
protection against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 


| value at a moderate price. It is less 
\§ expensive thanslate, tile or asbestos, 
| and approximates in price ordinary I 
| wood shingles. It is economical to 


lay and equally good for new or 


over-the-old-roof jobs. } © 1926, The Richardson Company 
f 
3 MAIL THIS COUPON Nf 
: 4 ; «The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio, Dept. 86-H bm, . 
‘Deaters: Write a about eels $cc) the £ c) Enclosed find 25¢ (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new booklet and Harmonizer. QQ42 
Richardson franchise for your territory EC 
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Slightly more with 
Jauodry top and 
legs. Also made in 
larger sizes and 
capacities. 
Guaranteed 125 ibs, 4 
working pressure,” 


Hot water 
at low cost 


Only a bucket of coal—just a 
few cents a day—keeps the 
Novelty Hevy-Dutee Tank- 


Heater going 24 hours. 


This astounding, sturdy, small, 
coal-burning tank-heater has 
been operating successfully in 
thousands of homes for many 
years. It keeps the home well 
supplied with hot water for all 
household purposes—laundry, 
kitchen and bathrooms. 


Hot water—and plenty of 
it—is the slogan of families 
whohavethiseconomicaltank- 
heater working for them. And 
it requires only a fewmoments’ 
attention night and morning. 
Its brick-lined firepot insures 
its carrying a fire from 12 to 
15 hours! The Novelty Tank- 
Heater brings plenty of hot 
water within the reach of every 
home—and' hot water means 
not only comfort but health! 


Write today for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


Novelty Tank-Heaters are sold 
by your dealer. He can obtain 
them from his jobber or from 
The Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company. 


ABRAM COX COMPANY 
Established 1847 

American & Dauphin Sts., Phila. 
51 E. 42nd St., 736 W. Monroe St., 

New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Novelty Boilers, 

Yovelty Furnaces—pipe and pipe- 
less—Nove Ity (Fortune) Ranges and 
Novelty Tank-Heaters—everything 
for Heating and Cooking. 


*Slightly higher in Canada and west of 
the Mississippi 
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THE CHINESE PARROT | : 


“A simple reason,”’ Madden replied. ‘‘I 
thought up there that my daughter was go- 
ing East with me. Her plans are altered; 
she’s going at once to Pasadena for the 
balance of the season, and I propose to put 
the necklace in safety deposit there for her 
use when she wants it.” 

“‘T met your daughter in San Francisco,” 
Eden said. ‘‘She’s a very charming girl.” 

Madden looked at him keenly. ‘You 
think so, do you?” 

“T do. I presume she is still in Denver?” 

For a moment Madden was silent, re- 
garding him. ‘‘No,’’ he admitted finally, 
“‘she is not in Denver now.” 

“Indeed? If you don’t mind telling 
me 


‘‘She is in Los Angeles, visiting friends,” 
Madden said. 

At this surprising information Eden’s 
eyes opened wide. 

“How long has she been there?” he in- 
quired. 

“Since last Tuesday,’ Madden an- 
swered. “I think it was Tuesday—I got 
a wire saying she was coming here. I didn’t 
want her here for certain reasons, so I sent 
Thorn in to meet her, with instructions to 
take her back to Barstow and put her on the 
Los Angeles train.” 

Eden thought fast. 

Barstow was about the proper distance 
away to account for the mileage on the big 
car. But where was the red clay on station 
platforms hereabouts? 

““You’re certain she reached Los Angeles 
safely?’ he asked. 

‘“Of course. I saw her there on Wednes- 
day. Now I’ve answered all your ques- 
tions. It’s your turn. Why did you think 
something was wrong here?” 

‘“What has become of Shaky Phil May- 
dorf?’’ countered Eden. 

“Who?” 

‘Shaky Phil—the lad who called himself 
McCallum, and who won forty-seven dol- 
lars from me at poker here the other 
night?” 


“You mean his name was really May- 


dorf?”’ inquired Madden with interest. 

“‘T certainly do. I had some experience 
with Maydorf in San Francisco.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“He acted as though he was trying to 
annex the Phillimore pearls.” 

Madden’s face was purple again. ‘Is 
that so? Would you mind telling me about 
ah BrNe 

“Not at all,” replied Eden. He narrated 
Maydorf’s activities at the pier, but failed 
to mention the connection with Louie 
Wong. 

“Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” de- 
manded Madden. 

“Because I thought you knew it. I still 
think so.” 

“You're crazy.” 

“Maybe. We won’t go into that. But 
when I saw Maydorf down here it was nat- 
ural to suspect something was wrong. I’m 
not convinced yet that there isn’t. Why 
not go back to the original plan and deliver 
the pearls in New York?” 

Madden shook his head. ‘‘No; I’ve set 
out to get them here and I’ll go. through 
with it. Anybody will tell you I’m no quit- 
ter.” 

“Then at least tell me what the trou- 
ble is.’’ 

“There is no trouble,’’ Madden replied. 
“At least, none that I can’t handle myself. 
It’s my own affair. I’ve bought the pearls 
and I want them. I give you my word that 
you'll be paid, which is all that need con- 
cern you.” 

“Mr. Madden,” said the boy, “I’m not 
blind. You’re in a jam of some sort, and 
I'd like to help you.” 

Madden turned, and his tired, harassed 
face was ample proof of Eden’s statement. 
“Tl get out of it,” he said. ‘I’ve got out 
of worse holes. I thank you for your kind 
intentions, but don’t you worry about me. 
At eight o’clock then—I’m relying on you. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Now if you’ll excuse me I think I’ll lie 
down. I anticipate a rather busy evening.” 

He went from the room, and Bob Eden 
stared after him, perplexed and at sea. Had 
he gone too far with the millionaire—told 
him too much? And how about this news 
of Evelyn Madden? Could it be true? 
Was she really in Los Angeles? It sounded 
plausible enough, and her father’s manner 
when he spoke of her seemed frankness it- 
self. 

Oh, well—— The heat on the desert was 
now a tangible thing, wave on wave of 
filmy haze. Eden was weary with his many 
problems. He followed Madden’s example 
and slept the afternoon away. 

When he rose the sun was sinking and 
the cool night coming on. He heard Gam- 


ble in the bathroom. Gamble—who was. 


Gamble? Why was he allowed to remain on 
Madden’s ranch? 
In the patio the boy ib a few whis- 
pered words with Ah Kim, telling him the 
news about Evelyn Madden. 

“Thorn and professor home now,’’ the 
detective said. ‘‘I notice mileage—thirty- 
nine, as before, and bits of red.clay on floor 
of car.” 

Eden shook his head. ‘Time is passing,”’ 
he remarked. 

Chan shrugged. “If I could arrest it I 
would do so,” he replied. 

At the- dinner table Professor Gamble 
was amiability personified. 

“Well, well, Mr. Eden, we’re glad to 
have you back with us. Sorry to have you 
miss any of this desert air. Your business— 
if I may presume—your business pros- 
pered?” 

“Sure did,’’ smiled Eden. 
does yours go?” 

The professor looked at him quickly. 
“‘T—er—I am happy to say I have had a 
most gratifying day. I found the very rat 
I was looking for.” 

“Fine for you, but hard on the rat,’ said 
Eden, and the dinner proceeded in silence. 

When they rose from the table Madden 
lighted a cigar and dropped into his favor- 
ite chair before the fire. Gamble sat down 
with a magazine beside alamp. Eden took 
out a packet of cigarettes, lighted one, 
wandered about. Thorn also selected a 
magazine. The big clock struck the hour of 


“And how 


seven, and then an air of almost intolerable 


quiet settled over the room. 

Eden paused at the radio. ‘Never could 
see the sense of these things until I came 
down here,”’ he explained to Madden. ‘I 
realize now there are times when even a 
lecture on the habits of the hookworm may 
seem enchanting. How. ,about a bedtime 
story for the kiddies?” ~ 

Hetunedin. Ah Kim entered and busied 


himself at the table The sharp voice of an” 


announcer in Los Angeles filled the room: 

& next number on our program— 
Miss Norma Fitzgerald, who is appearing 
in the musical show at the Mason, will sing 
a couple of selections.” 

Madden leaned forward and tapped the 
ash from his cigar. Thorn and Gamble 
looked up with languid interest. 

“Hello, folks,” came the voice of the 
woman Bob Eden had talked with the day 
before. “‘Here I am again. And right at 
the start I want to thank all you good 
friends for the loads and loads of letters I’ve 
had since I went on the air out here. I 
found a lovely bunch at the studio tonight. 
I haven’t had time to read them all, but I 
want to tell Sadie French, if she’s listening 
in, that I was glad to know she’s in Santa 
Monica, and I’]l sure call her up. Another 
letter that brought me happiness was from 
my old pal, Jerry Delaney 

Eden’s heart stopped beating. Madden 
leaned forward, Thorn’s mouth opened and 
stayed that way, and the eyes of the pro- 
fessor narrowed. Ah Kim, at the table, 
worked without a sound. 

“T’ve been a little worried about Jerry,” 
the woman went on, “‘and it was great to 
know that he’s alive and well. I’m looking 


- echoed by Tony, the Chinese parrot? 


-A touching scene of domestic peace. 


of this? 


r 


forward to seeing him soon. Now I mus 
go on with my program, because I’m due a 
the theater in half an hour. I hope yo 
good people will all come and see us, fo 
we've certainly got a dandy little show 
and he 

“Oh, shut the confounded thing off!’ 
said Madden. “Advertising, nine-tenths 0 
these radio programs. Makes me sick.” 
' Norma Fitzgerald had burst into song 


~and Bob Eden shut the confounded : 


off. A long look passed between him an 
Ah Kim. A voice had come to the desert. 
come over the bare brown hills and the 
dreary miles of sagebrush and sand—< 
voice that said Jerry Delaney was alive anc 
well; alive and well—and all their fin 
theories came crashing down. 

The man Madden killed was nog Jerry 
Delaney! Then whose was the voice calling 
for help. that tragic night at the ranch‘ 
Who uttered the cry that was heard anc 


XX 


H KIM, carrying a heavy tray of dishes 
left the room. Madden leaned back ai 
ease in his chair, his eyes closed, and bley 
thick rings of smoke toward the ceiling 
The professor and Thorn resumed thei 
placid reading, one on each side of the lamp 


But Bob Eden did not share that peace 
His heart was beating fast, his mind was 
dazed. He rose and slipped quietly out: 
doors. In the cook house Ah Kim was a 
the sink, busily washing dishes. To look a 
the impassive face of the Chinese no on 
would have guessed that this was not 
regular employment. | 

“Charlie,” said Eden softly. 

Chan hastily dried his hands and came te 
the door. “‘Humbly begging pardon, dc 
not come in here.’”’ He led the way to the 
shadows beside the barn. ‘‘ What are trou: 
ble now?’’ he asked gently. 

“Trouble!’”’ said Eden. “You heard 
didn’t you? We've been on the wrong track 
entirely. Jerry Delaney is alive and well.’ 

‘Most interesting, to be sure,” admittec 
Chan. 

“Interesting! Say, what are you mad 
of anyhow?” Chan’s calm was a bit dis 
turbing. ‘“‘Our theory blows up com 
pletely, and you ——” 

“Old habit of theories,” said Chan 
“Not the first to shatter in my counte 
nance. Pardon me if I fail to experience 
thrill like you.” 

“But what shall we do now?” 2 

‘“What should we do? We hand ovel 
pearls.. You have made foolish promise) 
which I heartily rebuked. Nothing to : 
but carry out.” 


*“And go away without learning whe al 
happened here! I don’t see how I can 
of the 


| 


“What is to be will be. The words 
infinitely wise Kong Fu Tse.” 

“But listen, Charlie, have you thought 
Perhaps nothing happene 
Maybe we’ve been on a false trail from #] 
start.” 

A little car came tearing down the ro: 
and they heard it stop with a wild shrie 
the brakes before the ranch. They hurri 
round the house. The moon was low @ 
the scene in semidarkness. A familiar 
ure alighted, and without pausing to op 
the gate, leaped over it. 

Eden ran forward. 

“Hello, Holley,’ he said. 

Holley turned suddenly. ‘‘Good 
you scared me! But you’re the man 
looking for.” He was panting, obvio 
excited. 

“What’s wrong?”’ Eden asked. 

“T don’t know, But I’m worried. Paw 


Wendell ——” 
Eden’s heart sank. ‘“‘What about Paul 
Wendell?” : 


“You haven’t heard from her—or seer 
her?” 
“No, of course not.” 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“‘Well, she never came back from the 
Petticoat Mine. It’s only a short run up 
there, and she left just after breakfast. She 
should have been back long ago. She prom- 
ised to have dinner with me, and we were 
going to see the picture at the theater to- 
night. It’s one she’s particularly inter- 
ested in.” 

Eden was moving toward the road. 
“Come along. In heaven’s name, hurry!” 

Chan stepped forward. Something 
gleamed in his hand. “‘My automatic,’’ he 
explained. ‘I rescued it from suitcase this 
morning. Take it with you.” 

“T won’t need that,”’ said Eden. 
it. You may have use for it.” 

“T humbly beg of you 

“Thanks, Charlie, I don’t want it. 
right, Holley.” 

“The pearls,” suggested Chan. 

“Oh, I’ll be back by eight. This is more 
important.” 

As he climbed into the flivver by Holley’s 
side Eden saw the front door of the ranch 
house open and the huge figure of Madden 
framed in the doorway. 

“Hey!” cried the millionaire. 

“Hey yourself,’ muttered Eden. The 
editor was backing his car and with amaz- 
ing speed he swung it round. They were off 
down the road, the throttle wide open. 

“What could have happened?’”’ Eden 
asked. 

“T don’t know. It’s a dangerous place, 
that old mine. Shafts sunk all over, the 
mouths of some of them hidden by under- 
brush—shafts several hundred feet deep.” 

““Faster!’’ pleaded Eden. 

“Going the limit now,” Holley replied. 
““Madden seemed interested in your de- 
parture, didn’t he? I take it you haven’t 
given him the pearls?” 

“No. Something new broke tonight.” 
Eden told of the voice over the radio. 
“Ever strike you that we may have been 
cuckoo from the start? No one even 
slightly damaged at the ranch, after all?” 

‘Quite possible,” the editor admitted. 

“Well, that can wait. It’s Paula Wen- 
dell now.” 

Another car was coming toward them 
with reckless speed. Holley swung out and 
the two cars grazed in passing. 

““Who was that?’”’ wondered Eden. 

‘“A taxi from the station,” Holley re- 
turned. ‘I recognized the driver. There 
was someone in the back seat.” 

“Tknow,’’ said Eden. ‘‘Someone headed 
for Madden’s ranch perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Holley. He turned 
off the main road into the perilous, half- 
obliterated highway that led to the long- 
abandoned mine. ‘“‘ Have to go slower, I’m 
afraid,” he said. 

“Oh, hit it up!”” urged Eden. ‘You can’t 
hurt old Horace Greeley.”” Holley again 
threw the throttle wide, and the front wheel 
on the left coming at that moment in vio- 
lent contact with a rock, their heads nearly 
pierced the top of the car. 

“It’s all wrong, Holley,” 
with feeling. 

““What’s all wrong?” 

““A pretty, charming girl like Paula 
Wendell running about alone in this desert 
country. Why in heaven’s name doesn’t 
somebody marry her and take her away 
from it?” 

“Not a chance,” replied Holley. ‘“‘She 
hasn’t any use for marriage. ‘The last re- 
sort of feeble minds,’ is what she calls it.’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“Never coop her up in a kitchenette, she 
told me, after the life of freedom she’s en- 
joyed.”’ 

“Then why did she go and get engaged 
to this guy?” 

“What guy?” 

““Wilbur—or whatever his name is—the 
lad who gave her the ring.” 

Holley laughed, then was silent for a min- 
ute. 

“T don’t suppose she’ll like it,’”’ he said 
at last, “‘but I’m going to tell you any- 
how. It would be a pity if you didn’t find 
out. That emerald is an old one that be- 
longed to her mother. She’s had it put in a 


“Keep 


All 


remarked Eden 
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more modern setting and she wears it as a 
sort of protection.” 

“Protection?” 

“Yes; so every mush-head she meets 
won’t pester her to marry him.” 

“Oh!” said Eden. A long silence. “‘Is 
that the way she characterizes me?”’ asked 
the boy finally. 


“How?” 
“As a mush-head?”’ 
“Oh, no. She said you had the same 


ideas on marriage that she had. Refreshing 
to meet a sensible man like you, is the way 
she put it.’’ Another long silence. ‘‘What’s 
on your mind?” asked the editor. 

“Plenty,” said Eden grimly. ‘‘I suppose, 
at my age, it’s still possible to make over a 
wasted life.” 

“Tt ought to be,’’ Holley assured him. 

“T’ve been acting like a fool. Going to 
give good old dad the surprise of his life 
when I get home. Take over the business, 
like he’s wanted me to, and work hard. So 
far I haven’t known what I wanted. Been 
as weak and vacillating as a—a woman.”’ 

‘Some simile,” replied Holley. ‘I don’t 
know that I ever heard a worse one. Show 
me the woman who doesn’t know what she 
wants—and knowing, fails to go after it.” 

“Oh, well, you get what I mean. 

How much farther is it?” 

““We’re getting there. Five miles more.” 

“Gad, I hope nothing’s happened to 
her!” 

They rattled on, closer and closer to the 
low hills, brick red under the rays of the 
slowly rising moon. The road entered a nar- 
row canyon; it almost disappeared; but like 
a homing thing, Horace Greeley followed it 
intuitively. 

“Got a flash light?’’ Eden inquired. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Stop a minute and let me haveit. I’ve 
an idea.” 

He descended with the light and care- 
fully examined the road ahead. ‘“‘She’s 
been along here,’ he announced. “‘That’s 
the tread of her tires—I’d know it any- 
where; I changed one of them for her. 
She’s—she’s up there somewhere too. The 
car has been this way but once.” 

He leaped back beside Holley and the 
flivver sped on, round hairpin turns and 
along the edge of a precipice. Presently it 
turned a final corner, and before them, 
nestled in the hills, was the ghost city of 
Petticoat Mine. 

Bob Eden caught his breath. Under the 
friendly moon lay the remnants of a town, 
here a chimney and there a wall, street after 
street of houses crumbled now to dust. 
Once the mine had boomed and the crowd 
had come; they had built their homes here 
where the shafts sank deep; silver had 
fallen in price and the crowd had gone, 
leaving Petticoat Mine to the most deadly 
bombardment of all—the patient, silent 
bombardment of the empty years. 

They rode down Main Street, weaving in 
and out among black gaping holes that 
might have been made by bursting shells. 
Between the cracks of the sidewalks, 
thronged once on a Saturday night, grew 
patches of pale-green basket grass. Of the 
business blocks but two remained, and one 
of these was listing with the wind. 

““Cheery sight,’’ remarked Eden. 

“The building that’s on the verge of top- 
pling is the old Silver Star Saloon,” said 
Holley. ‘‘The other one—it never will top- 
ple. They built it of stone—built it to 
stand—and they needed it, too, I guess. 
That’s the old jail.” 

“The jail?’’ Eden repeated. 

Holley’s voice grew cautious: 
light in the Silver Star?”’ 

‘Seems to be,’”’ Eden answered. ‘‘ Look 
here, we’re at rather a disadvantage—un- 
armed, you know. I'll just stow away in 
the tonneau and appear when needed. The 
element of surprise may make up for our 
lack of a weapon.” 

“Good idea,’”’ agreed Holley, and Eden 
climbed into the rear of the car and hid 
himself. They stopped before the Silver 
Star. A tall man appeared suddenly in the 
doorway and walked briskly up to the fliv- 
ver. 
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“Well, what do you want?”’ he asked, 
and Bob Eden thrilled to hear again the 
thin high voice of Shaky Phil Maydorf. 

“Hello, stranger,” said Holley. ‘This is 
a surprise. I thought old Petticoat was de- 
serted.” 

““Company’s thinking of opening up the 
mine soon,” returned Maydorf. ‘I’m here 
to do a little assaying.” 

“Find anything?” inquired Holley casu- 
ally. 

“The silver’s pretty well worked out. 
But there’s copper in those hills to the left. 
You’re a long way off the main road.” 

“T know that. I’m looking for a young 
woman who came up here this morning. 
Maybe you saw her.”’ 

“There hasn’t been anyone here for a 
week except me.” 

“Really? Well, you may be mistaken. 
If you don’t mind I’ll have a look round.” 

“And if I do mind?” snarled Shaky Phil. 

“Why should you?” 

“Tdo. I’malone here and I’m not taking 
any chances. You swing that car of yours 
around ae 

“Now, wait a minute,’ said Holley. 
“Put away that gun. I come as a friend.” 

“Yeah. Well, as a friend, you turn and 
beat it. Understand?’’ He was close to the 
ear. “I tell you there’s nobody here 

He stopped as a figure rose suddenly from 
the tonneau and fell upon him. The gun 
exploded, but harmlessly into the road, for 
Bob Eden was bearing down upon it hard. 

For a brief moment, there on that de- 
serted street before the Silver Star, the two 
struggled desperately. Shaky Phil was no 
longer young, but he offered a spirited re- 
sistance. However, it was not prolonged, 
and by the time Holley had alighted, Bob 
Eden was on top and held Maydorf’s 
weapon in his hand. 

“Get up,” the boy directed, ‘‘and lead 
the way. Give me your keys. There’s a 
brand-new lock on that jail door and we 
have a yearning to see what’s inside.” 
Shaky Phil rose to his feet and looked help- 
lessly about. “‘Hurry!” cried Eden. ‘“‘I’ve 
been longing to meet you again, and I don’t 
feel any too gentle. There’s that forty- 
seven dollars—to say nothing of all the 
trouble you put me to the night the Presi- 
dent Pierce docked in San Francisco.” 

“There’s nothing in the jail,’’ said May- 
dorf. “I haven’t got the key.” 

“Go through him, Holley,” 
the boy. 

A quick search produced a bunch of keys, 
and Eden, taking them, handed Holley the 
gun. “I give old Shaky Phil into your 
keeping. If he tries to run shoot him down 
like a rabbit.” 

He took the flash light from the car, and 
going over, unlocked the outer door of the 
jail. 

Stepping inside, he found himself in what 
had once been a sort of office. The moon- 
light pouring in from the street fell upon 
a dusty desk and chair, an old safe and a 
shelf with a few tattered books. On the 
desk lay a newspaper. He flashed his light 
on the date—only a week old. 

At the rear were two heavy doors, both 
with new locks. Searching among his keys, 
he unlocked the one at the left. In a small 
cell-like room with high barred windows his 
flashlight revealed the tall figure of a girl. 
With no great surprise, he recognized 
Evelyn Madden. She came toward him 
swiftly. 

“Bob Eden!”’ she cried, and then, her old 
haughtiness gone, she burst into tears. 

“There, there,” said Eden. ‘‘ You're all 
right now.” Another girl appeared sud- 
denly in the doorway—Paula Wendell, 
bright and smiling. 

“Hello,” she remarked calmly. 
thought you’d come along.” 

“Thanks for the ad,” replied Eden. 
“Say, you might get hurt running about 
like this. What happened, anyhow?” 

“Nothing much. I came up to look 
around, and he’’—she nodded to Shaky Phil 
in the moonlit street—‘‘told me I couldn’t. 
I argued it with him and ended up in here. 
He said I’d have to stay overnight. He was 
polite, but firm.” 
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“Lucky for him he was polite,” remark | 
Eden grimly. He took the arm of Evely 
Madden. ‘‘Come along,” he said | 
“T guess we’re throuth here.” ‘y 

He stopped. Someone was hammeri in 
on the inside of the second door. Amaze) | 
the boy looked toward Paula Wendell. 

She nodded. ‘Unlock it,’’ she told hir 

He unfastened the door and, swinging) 
open, peered inside. In the semidarkne 
he saw the dim figure of a man. 

Eden gasped and fell back against q 
desk for support. 

“Ghost city!’’ he cried. 
what it is, all right.’ 


“Well, thal 
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[EE BOB EDEN had known the identity 
the passenger in the taxi that he ar 
Holley passed on their way to the mine 
is possible that, despite his concern 
Paula Wendell, he would have turned ba 
to Madden’s ranch. But he drove on u 
knowing; nor did the passenger, though 
stared with interest at the passing flivve 
recognize Eden. The car from the 
Dorado station went on its appointed w 
and finally drew up before the ranch hous 
The driver alighted and was fumbling wi 
the gate, when his fare leaped to the groun 
“Never mind that,” he said. “‘I’ll lea 
you here. Howmuchdoloweyou?” Hew 
a plump little man, about thirty-five yes 
old, attired in the height of fashion a 
with a pompous manner. The driver nam 
a sum, and, paying him off, the passeng 
entered the yard. Walking importantly y 
to the front door of the house, he knock 
loudly. 
Madden, talking with Thorn and Gamk 
by the fire, looked up in annoyance. “Ne 
who the devil ”’ he began. 
Thorn went over and opened the do 
The plump little man at once pushed | 
way inside. 
“‘T’m looking for Mr. P. J. Madden,” 
announced. 
The millionaire rose. “All right, I 
Madden. What do you want?” 
The stranger shook hands. ‘Glad 
meet you, Mr. Madden. My name 
Victor Jordan, and I’m one of the owners 
those pearls you bought in San Francise¢ 
A delighted smile spread over Madders 
face. ‘‘Oh, I’m glad to see you,” he sa 
“Mr. Eden told me you were coming.” 
“How could he?’’ demanded Vi 
“He didn’t know it himself.” 
“Well, he didn’t mention you. But 
informed me the pearls would be here 
eight o’clock.” 
Victor stared. ‘“Be here at eigy 
o'clock?” he repeated. ‘“‘Say, just wh 
has Bob Eden been up to down heres an 
how? The pearls left San Frantisco a vy 
ago, when Eden did.” 
“What?” Purple again in Madder 
face. ‘‘He had them all the time? Wh 
the young scoundrel! I’ll break him in ty 


for this. I'll wring his neck.” He stoppe. 
“But he’s gone. I just saw him drivit 
away.” 


“Really?” returned Victor. “ Well, th: 
may not be so serious as it looks. When 
say the pearls left San Francisco with Ede 
I don’t mean he was carrying them. Chai ‘ 
had them.” at 

“Charlie who?” % 

“Why, Charlie Chan, of the Honéli 
police. The man who brought them ro. 
Hawaii.” | 

Madden was thoughtful. “Chan 
Chinaman?”’ ; | 

“Of course. He’s here too, isn’t he? | | 
understood he was.’ h 

A wicked light came into Madden’s ey: ‘ 
““Yes, he’s here. You think he still has t! 
pearls?” 

“I’m sure he has—in a money belt a bo 
his waist. Get him here and T’ll order hi hl 
to hand them over at once.’ 4 

“Fine—fine!”’ chuckled Madden. | 
you'll step into this room fora moment, ™ | 
Jordan, I’ll call you presently.” ; 

“Yes, sir, of course,” agreed Victor, WI 
was always polite to the rich. Madd 
him by the inside passage to his bedroor 

(Continued on Page 101) : 
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, 5% ANNUAL HEATROLA CLUB 


: Ma. NOW FORMING. . . Thousands 
Join Every Year! 


‘MAGINE getting paid for buyinga Heat- Heatrola circulates moist, healthful heat— glass and everlasting, Heatrola is as easy to 
tola! Actually, thousands do every year just likeafurnace. Distantroomsareascom- keep clean as the piano. No polishing or 
\.—the thousands who join the Heatrola _ fortableas theroominwhichHeatrolastands. shining—just dust Heatrola with a cloth. 
: l joi I é 
| 4 Sexe ieee eee pees Handsome as a fine mahogany cabinet Lower fuel bills, too 
ase of a Heatrola—yet membershipassures _ Heatrola looks for all the world like a fine Not only a supply of coal free, but lower 
‘u furnace comfort throughout the house mahogany cabinet, and harmonizes quietly, fuel bills throughout the Winter! For, al- 
xt Winter, and you receive a whole ton _ tastefully, with modern home furnishings. though Heatrola does the work of a furnace, 
coal free! (In hard-coal districts, one-half With its vitreous enamel finish, smooth as__it uses no more fuel than a single stove. It 
in.) You get paid for buying your Heat- burns any kind of coal—also wood. 
la now! 
‘Ask your neighbors about this remarkable 
‘er. During the past four years, many of 
em have purchased Heatrolas this easy 
ty. They will tell you how, without incon- 
inience, you can have a Heatrola installed 
\your home, and at the same time secure 
supply of coal free. 
Or ask your dealer to give you all the 
tails aboutyour local Heatrola Club. Only 
nember—this offer ends August 21.* You 
Ist act at once! 


Act now— offer closes August 21* 


See your Heatrola dealer at once—have him 
show you how Heatrola will look and work 
in your home. Then enroll in the Heatrola 
Club—make sure the “Free Coal Wagon” 
stops at your house. Or mail the coupon to 
us for big, free booklet and complete infor- 
mation on the extraordinary Free Coal Offer. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, 


furnace and range for every requirement—for cook- 
ing and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 


New York—243 West 34th Street 
Los Angeles—737 S. Hill Street 


For 22 days only! 
JULY 31 to AUGUST 21* 


One ton of coal free to everyone join- 
ing the Heatrola Club 


(One-half ton in hard-coal districts) 


The Heatrola Club is already forming in 
your town. See your Heatrola dealer at 
once and learn how, for a small enroll- 
ment fee, you can join the Club and se- 
cure a supply of coal free. Your Heatrola 
will bedelivered whenever desired; youcan 
complete payment on easy terms. This spe- 
cial offer closes August 21*—so join now! 


No more ugly stoves 


taking advantage of this Free Coal Offer, 
u will rid yourself forever of “stove-a- 
om” heating. No stoves to put 
‘this Fall—no stoves to put up 
th next Winter. Instead, just 
e Heatrola,so handsome you'll 
ver think of taking it down in 
>Summer—so efficient that the 
tole house, upstairs and down, 
‘l be cozy in coldest weather. 


Only the Heatrola has the 
INTENSI-FIRE 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is an exclusive device, built 
126, The Estate Stove Company into the Heatrola directly in the path of the flame. It 
tremendously increases Heatrola’s heating capacity 

without using a single extra pound of fuel. 


HEAT 


*Because of the difference in climatic 
conditions the Free Coal Offer will be- 
gin August 28 and end September 18 
in the following States: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 


lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


O) Please send me, free, booklet about the Heatrola 
and full information on the Free Coal Offer. 


0 Iam planning to build. How can Heatrola save 


15% on the cost of my new home? 
(Check the one you wish) 
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When the millionaire returned his spirits 
were high. 

“Bit of luck, this is,” he remarked. 
“And to think that blooming cook iy 
Je went to the door leading onto the patio 
id called loudly: “Ah Kim!”’ 
he Chinese shuffled in. He looked at 


2 inquired. 

“T want to have a little talk with you.” 
fadden’s manner was genial, even kindly. 
Where did you work before you came 
sre?” 

“Get ’um woik all place, boss. Maybe 
y sticks on gloun’ foah lailload ——”’ 
“What town—what town did you work 
last?” 


“No got ’um town, boss. Jus’ outdoahs 
place, laying sticks.” 
“You mean you were laying ties for the 
ailroad on the desert?” 
“Yes, boss. You light now.” 
' Madden leaned back and put his thumbs 
1 the armholes of his vest. ‘‘Ah Kim, 
you're a liar,” he said. 
“Wha’s matta, boss?” : 
“T’ll show you what’s the matter. I 
on’t know what your game here has been, 
it’s all over now.’’ Madden rose and 
pped to the door. ‘“‘Come in, sir,’’ he 
led, and Victor Jordan strode into the 
Dom. Chan’s eyes narrowed. 
“Charlie, what is all this nonsense?” de- 
anded Victor. ‘What are you doing in 
i t melodramatic outfit?” 
Chan did not answer. Madden laughed. 
ll over, as I told you, Charlie—if that’s 
name. This is Mr. Jordan, one of the 
wners of those pearls you’re carrying in 
our money belt.” 
‘Chan shrugged. ‘Mr. Jordan juggles 
: th,’’ he replied, dropping his dialect with 
‘sigh of relief. “He has no claim on pearls. 
I ey are property of his mother, to whom I 
/ve promise I would guard them with life.” 
' “See here, Charlie,” cried Victor angrily, 
don’t tell me I lie. I’m sick and tired of 
tis delay down here, and I’ve come with 
'y mother’s authority to put an end to it. 
‘you don’t believe me, read that.” 
!He handed over a brief note in Madam 
ordan’s old-fashioned script. Chan read 
. “One only answer,’”’ he remarked. “I 
ust release the pearls.’’ He glanced to- 
ard the clock, ticking busily by the patio 
indow. “Though I am much preferring to 
ait Mr. Eden’s comeback.” 
“Never mind Eden,” said Victor. “ Pro- 
ace that necklace.” 
‘Chan bowed, and turning, fumbled at 
s waist. The Phillimore necklace was in 
shand. Madden took it eagerly. 
“At last,” he said. 
‘Gamble was staring over his shoulder. 
Beautiful,’”’ murmured the professor. 
“One minute,” said Chan. “A receipt, 
‘you will be so kind.” 
‘Madden nodded and sat at his desk. “I 
it one ready this afternoon. Just have to 
gn it.’’ He laid the pearls on the blotter 
id took a typewritten sheet from the top 
‘awer. Slowly he wrote his name. ‘Mr. 
rdan,” he was saying, “‘I’m deeply grate- 
{to you for coming down here and ending 
is. Now that it’s settled, I’m leaving at 
ee.” He offered the receipt to Chan. 
‘A strange look had come into the usually 
‘passive eyes of Charlie Chan. He reached 
t toward the sheet of paper offered him, 
en with the speed of a tiger, he snatched 
*the pearls. Madden snatched, too, but 
was a little late. The necklace dis- 
peared into Chan’s voluminous sleeve. 
“What’s this?” bellowed Madden, on his 
%. “Why, you crazy a 
“Hush!” said Chan. 
arls.”’ 
“You will, will you?’”’ Madden whipped 
ta pistol. ‘‘We’ll see about that!” 
There was a loud report and a flash of 
2—but it did not come from Madden’s 
in. It came from the silken sleeve of 
tarlie Chan. Madden’s weapon clattered 
the floor and there was blood on his hand. 
“Do not stoop!”” warned Chan, and his 
was suddenly high and shrill. ‘‘ Post- 
has been on such long walk, but now 
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at last he has reached journey’s end. Do 
not stoop or I put bullet in somewhat 
valuable head.” 

“Charlie, are you mad?” cried Victor. 

“Not very,” smiled Chan. ‘Kindly 
favor me by backing away, Mr. Madden.” 
He picked up the pistol from the floor— 
Bill Hart’s present, it seemed to be. “ Very 
nice gun; I use it now.”’ Swinging Madden 
round, he searched him, then placed a chair 
in the center of the room. ‘Be seated here, 
if you will so far condescend,”’ he said. 

“The hell I will!’ cried Madden. 

“Recline!” said Chan. 

The great Madden looked at himasecond, 
then dropped sullenly down upon the chair. 
“Mr. Gamble!” called Chan. He ran over 
the slim person of the professor. ‘You 
have left pretty little weapon in room. 
That is good. This will be your chair. And 
not to forget Mr. Thorn, also unarmed. 
Comfortable chair for you too.’”’ He backed 
away, facing them. “‘ Victor, I make humble 
suggestion that you add yourself to group. 
You are plenty foolish boy, always. I re- 
member in Honolulu ” His tone 
hardened. ‘Sit quickly or I puncture you 
and lift big load from mother’s mind!” 

He drew up a chair between them and the 
exhibition of guns on the wall. “TI also will 
venture to recline,” he announced. He 
glanced at the clock. ‘‘Our wait may be a 
long one. Mr. Thorn, another suggestion 
occurs. Take handkerchief and bind up 
wounded hand of chief.’ 

Thorn produced a handkerchief and Mad- 
den held out his hand. -‘‘What the devil 
are we waiting for?” snarled the millionaire. 

“We await comeback of Mr. Bob Eden,” 
replied Chan. ‘I am having much to im- 
part when he arrives.” 

Thorn completed his act of mercy and 
slunk back to his chair. The tall clock by 
the patio windows ticked on. With the 
patience characteristic of his race, Chan sat 
staring at his odd assortment of captives. 
Fifteen minutes passed, a half hour; the 
minute hand began its slow advance to- 
ward the hour of nine. 

Victor Jordan shifted uneasily in his 
chair. Such disrespect to a man worth 
millions! “‘You’re clear out of your mind, 
Charlie,” he protested. 

““Maybe,”’ admitted Chan. 
and see.” 

Presently a car rattled into the yard. 
Chan nodded. ‘Long wait nearly over,” 
he announced. ‘‘Now Mr. Eden comes.”’ 

His expression altered as a knock sounded 
on the door. It was pushed open and a 
man strode brusquely in—a stocky, red- 
faced, determined man—Captain Bliss, of 
the Homicide Squad. After him came an- 
other, a lean, wiry individual in a two- 
quart hat. They stood amazed at the scene 
before them. 

Madden leaped to his feet. ‘‘Captain 
Bliss, by gad, I’m delighted to see you! 
You’re just in time!” 

“What’s all this?’ inquired the lean man. 

“Mr. Madden,” said Bliss, “I’ve brought 
along Harley Cox, sheriff of the county. I 
guess you need us here.”’ 

“We sure do,” replied Madden. ‘This 
Chinaman has gone crazy. Take that gun 
away from him and put him under arrest.”’ 

The sheriff stepped up to Charlie Chan. 
“Give me the firearms, John,” he ordered. 
“You know what that means—a Chinaman 
with a gun in California—deportation. 
Good Lord, he’s got two of them!” 

“Sheriff,’’ said Charlie with dignity, 
“permit me the honor that I introduce my- 
self. I am Detective-Sergeant Chan, of the 
Honolulu police.’’ 

The sheriff laughed. “‘You don’t say! 
Well, I’m the Queen of Sheba. Are you 
going to give me that other gun, or do you 
want a charge of resisting an officer?”’ 

“T do not resist,” said Chan. He gave up 
his own weapon. “I only call to your at- 
tention I am fellow policeman, and I yearn 
to save you from an error you will have 
bitter cause to regret.’’ 

“T’ll take the chance. Now what’s going 
on here?”’ The sheriff turned to Madden. 
“We came about that Louie Wong killing. 
Bliss saw this Chinaman on a train last 


“We wait 
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night with the fellow named Eden, all 
dolled up in regular clothes and as chummy 
as a brother.” 

“You're on the right trail now, sheriff,” 
Madden assured him. ‘‘There’s no doubt 
he killed Louie. And just at present he has 
somewhere about him a string of pearls be- 
longing to me. Please take them away 
from him.”’ 

“Sure, Mr. Madden,” replied the sheriff. 
He advanced to make a search, but Chan 
forestalled him. He handed him the neck- 
lace. 

“T give it to your keeping,” he said. 
“You are officer of law and responsible. 
Attend your step.” 

Cox regarded the pearls. “Some string, 
ain’t it? Kinda pretty. Mr. Madden, you 
say it belongs to you?”’ 

“Tt certainly does.” 

“Sheriff,” pleaded Charlie, with a glance 
at the clock, “if I may make humble sug- 
gestion, go slow. You will kick yourself 
angrily over vast expanse of desert should 
you make blunder now.” 

“But if Mr. Madden says these pearls 
are his 4 

“They are,”’ said Madden. “I bought 
them from a jeweler named Eden in San 
Francisco ten days ago. They belonged to 
the mother of Mr. Jordan here.” 

“That’s quite correct,” admitted Victor. 

“Tt’s enough for me,’’ remarked the 
sheriff. 

“T tell you I am of the Honolulu police,” 
protested Chan. 

“Maybe so, but do you think I’d take 
your word against that of a man like P. J. 
Madden? Mr. Madden, here are your 
pearls.” 

“One moment,” cried Chan. ‘‘ This Mad- 
den says he is the same who bought the 
necklace at San Francisco jeweler’s. Ask 
him, please, location of jeweler’s store.” 

“On Post Street,’’ said Madden. 

“What part Post Street? Famous build- 
ing across way. What building?” 

“‘Officer,’’ objected Madden, ‘“‘must I 
submit to this from a Chinese cook? I re- 
fuse to answer. The pearls are mine.” 

Victor Jordan’s eyes were open wide. 


“Hold on,” he said. “Let mein this. Mr. 


Madden, my mother told me of the time 
when you first saw her. You were em- 
ployed then—where—in what position?” 

Madden’s face purpled. ‘‘That’s my 
affair.” 

The sheriff removed his ample hat and 
scratched his head. ‘‘ Well, maybe I better 
keep this trinket for a minute,’ he re- 
flected. ‘Look here, John—or—er— 
Sergeant Chan, if that’s your name—what 
the devil are you driving at anyhow?” 

He turned suddenly at a ery from Mad- 
den. The man had edged his way to the 
array of guns on the wall and he stood there 
now with one of them in his bandaged hand. 

“Come on!” he cried. “I’ve had enough 
of this! Up with your hands—sheriff, that 
means you! Gamble, get that necklace! 
Thorn, get the bag in my room!”’ 

With a magnificent disregard for his own 
safety, Chan leaped upon him and seized 
the arm holding the pistol. He gave it 
a sharp twist and the weapon fell to the 
floor. 

“Only thing I am ever able to learn from 
Japanese,” he said. ‘‘Captain Bliss, prove 
yourself real policeman by putting hand- 
cuffs on Thorn and the professor. If the 
sheriff will so kindly return my personal 
automatic, which I employ as detective in 
Hawaii, I will be responsible for this Mad- 
den here.”’ 

“Sure, I’ll return it,”’ said Cox. “And I 
want to congratulate you. I don’t know as 
I ever saw a finer exhibition of courage.”’ 

Chan grinned. “Pardon me if I make 
slight correction. One recent morning at 
dawn I have busy time removing all car- 
tridges from this splendid collection of 
old-time pistols on the wall. Long dusty 
job, but I am glad I did it.’’ He turned 
suddenly to the big man beside him. ‘Put 
up the hands, Delaney!” he cried. 

“Delaney?”’ repeated the sheriff. 

“Undubitably,” replied Chan. ‘‘ You have 
questioned value of my speech against word 
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of P. J. Madden. Happy to say that situa- 
tion does not arise. This is not P. J. Mad- 
den. His name is Jerry Delaney.” 

Bob Eden had entered quietly from the 
patio. ‘Good work, Charlie,” he said. 
“You've got it now. But how in Sam Hill 
did you know?” 

“Not long ago,’’ answered Chan, “I 
shoot gun from his grasp. Observe the 
bandage on his hand and note it is the left. 
Once in this room I told you Delaney was 
left-handed.”’ 

Through the open door behind Eden 
came a huge, powerful, but weary-looking 
man. One of his arms was in a sling and his 
face was pale beneath a ten-day growth of 
beard. But there was about him an air of 
authority and poise; he loomed like a 
tower of granite, though the gray suit was 
sadly rumpled now. He stared grimly at 
Delaney. 

“Well, Jerry,” he said, ‘“you’re pretty 
good. But they always told me you were— 
the men who ran across you at Jack Mc- 
Guire’s. Yes, very good indeed. Standing 
in my house, wearing my clothes, you look 
more like me than I do myself.”’ 
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HE man at the door came farther into 
the room and looked inquiringly about 
him. His eyes fell on Thorn. 

“Hello, Martin,” he said. ‘I warned 
you it wouldn’t work. Which of you gen- 
tlemen is the sheriff?” 

Cox came forward. ‘Right here, sir. I 
suppose you’re P. J. Madden?” 

Madden nodded. “I suppose so. I’ve 
always thought I was. We telephoned the 
constable from a ranch down the road and 
he told us you were here. So we’ve brought 
along another little item to add to your cal- 
lection.”’ He indicated the patio door, 
through which Holley came at that moment 
leading Shaky Phil by the arm. Maydorf’s 
hands were tied behind him. Paula Wen- 
dell and Evelyn Madden also entered. 

“You'd better handcuff this newcomer to 
Delaney, sheriff,” suggested Madden. 
“And then I’ll run over a little list of 
charges against the crowd that I think will 
hold them for a while.” 

“Sure, Mr. Madden,” agreed the sheriff. 
As he stepped forward Chan halted him. 

“Just one minute. You have string of 
pearls.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s right,’ replied the sher- 
iff. He held out the Phillimore necklace. 
Chan took it and placed it in the hand of 
P. J. Madden. 

“Fully aware you wanted it in New 
York,’ he remarked, “‘ but you will perform 
vast kindness to accept it here. I have car- 
ried it to outside limit of present endurance. 
Receipt at your convenience, thank you.”’ 

Madden smiled. ‘All right, I’ll take it.’’ 
He put the necklace in his pocket. ‘‘ You’re 
Mr. Chan, Iimagine. Mr. Eden was tell- 
ing me about you on the way down from the 
mine. I’m mighty glad you’ve been here.”’ 

“Happy to serve,’’ bowed Chan. 

The sheriff turned. ‘‘There you are, sir. 
The charge, I guess, is attempted 
theft A 

“And a lot of other things,’’ Madden 
added, “including assault with intent to 
kill.” He indicated his limp arm. ‘‘I’ll run 
over my story as quickly as I can—but I'll 
do it sitting down.’’ He went to his desk. 
“T’m a little weak—I’ve been having a 
rough time of it. You know in a general 
way what has happened, but you don’t 
know the background, the history, of this 
affair. I’ll have to go back—back to a gam- 
bling house on Forty-fourth Street, New 
York. Are you familiar with New York 
gamblers and their ways, sheriff?”’ 

“Been to New York just once,”’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘Didn’t like it.” 

“No, I don’t imagine you would,” re- 
plied Madden. He looked about. ‘‘ Where 
are my cigars? Ah, here. Thanks, De- 
laney. You left me a couple, didn’t you? 
Well, sheriff, in order that you may under- 
stand what’s been going on here, I must tell 
you about a favorite stunt of shady gam- 
blers and confidence men in New York—a 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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itunt that was flourishing there twelve or 
teen years ago. It was a well-known fact 
4 the time that in the richly furnished 
jouses where they lay in wait for trusting 
jut-of-town suckers, certain members of 
the ring were assigned to impersonate 
yidely known millionaires, such as Frank 
jould, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Astor, 
ayself. The greatest care was exercised, 
thotographs of these men were studied; 
herever possible they themselves were 
a, observed in every feature of height, 
uild, carriage, dress; the way they brushed 
heir hair, the kind of glasses they wore, 
aeir peculiar mannerisms—no detail was 
0 insignificant to escape attention. The 
itended dupe must be utterly taken in, so 
e might feel that he was among the best 
ople and that the game was honest.” 
adden paused a moment. “Of course, 
ome of these impersonations were rather 
imsy, but it was my bad luck that Mr. 
Jelaney here, who had been an actor, was 
jore or less of an artist. Starting with a 
ither superficial resemblance to me, he 
gilt up an impersonation that got better 
ad better as time went on. I began to hear 
imors that I was seen nightly at the gam- 
‘ing house of one Jack McGuire, in Forty- 
iurth Street. I sent my secretary, Martin 
horn, to investigate. He reported that 
elaney was making a good job of it—not, 
course, so good that he could deceive 
iyone really close to me, but good enough 
‘fool people who knew me only from 
iotographs. I put my lawyer on the 
atter and he came back and said that 
elaney had agreed to desist, on threat of 
rest. 

“And I imagine he did drop it—in the 
imbling houses. What happened after- 
ard I can only conjecture, but I guess I 
n hit it pretty close. These two Maydorf 
ys, Shaky Phil and”—he nodded at 
amble—‘‘his brother, who is known to 
e police as the professor, were the brains 
the particular gang at McGuire’s. They 
ast long ago have conceived the plan of 
ving Delaney impersonate me some- 
lere, sometime. They could do nothing 
‘thout the aid of my secretary, Thorn, but 
ey evidently found him willing. Finally 
ey hit on the desert as the proper locale 
‘the enterprise. It was an excellent se- 
tion; I come here rarely, meet few 
ople when I do come. Once they could 
; me here alone, without my family, it 
8 a simple matter. All they had to do 
iS put me out of the way, and then P. J. 
adden appears with his secretary, who is 
jter known locally than he is. No one 
going to dream of questioning his iden- 
y, particularly as he looks just like his 
tures.” 

Madden puffed thoughtfully on his ci- 
, “I’ve been expecting some such move 
‘years. I feared no man in the world ex- 
it Delaney. The possibilities of the harm 
might do me were enormous. Once I 
rhim in a restaurant, studying me. Well, 
y had a long wait, but their kind is pa- 
at. Two weeks ago I came here with 
orn, and the minute I got here I sensed 
Te was something in the air. A week ago 
; Wednesday night I was sitting here 
ting a letter to my daughter Evelyn— 
probably still between the leaves of this 
tter, where I put it when I heard Thorn 
‘out sharply from his bedroom. ‘Come 
tk, chief!’ he called. He was typing 
ers for me, and I couldn’t imagine what 
. happened. I rose and went to his 
‘m—and there he was, with an old gun 
aine—a gun Bill Hart had given me—in 
‘fist. ‘Put up your hands!’ he said. 
qeone entered from the patio. It was 


“Now, don’t get excited, chief,’ said 
om, and I saw the little rat was in on 
‘game. ‘We’re going to take you for a 
‘to a place where you can have a nice 
ferest. I’ll go and pack a few things for 
. Here, Jerry, you watch him.’ And he 
Delaney the gun. 

There we stood, Delaney and I, and I 
hat Jerry was nervous—the game was 
Mle rich for his blood. Thorn was busy 
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in my room. I began to call for help at the 
top of my voice—why? Who would come? 
I didn’t know, but a friend might hear— 
Louie might have got home—someone 
might be passing in the road. Delaney told 
me to shut up. His hand trembled like a 
leaf. 

“Tn the patio outside, I heard an an- 
swering voice; but it was only Tony, the 
parrot. I knew well enough what was afoot, 
and I decided to take a chance. I started 
for Delaney; he fired and missed. He fired 
again, and I felt a sort of sting in my shoul- 
der, and fell. 

“T must have been unconscious for a 
second; but when I came to, Thorn was 
in the room, and I heard Delaney say he’d 
killed me. In a minute, of course, they dis- 
covered I was alive, and my good friend 
Jerry was all for finishing the job. But 
Thorn wouldn’t let him; he insisted on 
going through with the original plan. He 
saved my life—I’ll have to admit it—the 
contemptible little traitor. Cowardice, I 
imagine, but he saved me. Well, they put 
me in a car and drove me up to the jail at 
Petticoat Mine. In the morning they 
left—all except the professor, who had 
joined our happy party. He stayed be- 
hind, dressed my wound, fed me after a 
fashion. 

“On Sunday afternoon he went away and 
came back late at night with Shaky Phil. 
Monday morning the professor left, and 
Shaky Phil was my jailer after that. Not 
so kind as his brother. 

“What was going on at the ranch, you 
gentlemen know better than I do. On 
Tuesday my daughter wired that she was 
coming, and of course the game was up if 
she reached here. So Thorn met her at El 
Dorado, told her I was injured and up at 
the mine, and took her there. Naturally 
she trusted him. 

“Since then she has been there with me, 
and we’d be there now if Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Holley had not come up tonight, search- 
ing for this other young woman, who had, 
unfortunately for her, stumbled on the 
affair earlier in the day.” 

Madden rose. ‘‘That’s my story, sheriff. 
Do you wonder that I want to see this gang 
behind the bars? I’ll sleep better then.” 

“Well, I reckon it’s easy arranged,’ re- 
turned the sheriff. ‘‘I’ll take ’em along and 
we can fix the warrants later. Guess I’ll see 
’em safe in the jail at the county seat. El 
Dorado can’t offer ’em all the comforts of a 
first-class cell.’ 

“One thing,” said Madden: “Thorn, I 
heard you say the other night to Delaney, 
“You were always afraid of him—that time 
in New York ” What did that mean? 
You tried this thing before?” 

Thorn looked up with stricken face, 
which had been hidden in his hands. “‘Chief, 
I’m sorry about this. I’ll talk. We had it 
all set to pull it once at the office in New 
York, when you were away on a hunting 
trip. But if you were afraid of Delaney, he 
was a lot more afraid of you. He got cold 
feet, backed out at the last minute.’’ 

“And why wouldn’t I back out?’’ snarled 
Delaney. “I couldn’t trust any of you—a 
bunch of yellow dogs.” 

“Ts that so?” cried Shaky Phil. 
you talking about me?”’ 

“Sure I’m talking about you. I suppose 
you didn’t try to cop the pearls in San 
Francisco when we sent you up there to 
draw Louie Wong away? Oh, I know all 
about that.” 

“Why wouldn’t I try to cop them?” de- 
manded Shaky Phil. “You been trying to 
cop them, haven’t you? When you thought 
Draycott was bringing them, what did you 
try to pull? Oh, brother Henry’s been onto 
you!” 

“T sure have,’ put in the professor. 
“Trying to sneak off and meet Draycott 
alone. If you thought I wasn’t wise you 
must be a fool. But of course that’s what 
you are—a poor fool that writes letters 
to actresses.”’ ; 

“Shut up!” bellowed Delaney. ‘Who 
had a better right to those pearls? What 
could you have done if it hadn’t been for 
me? A lot of help you were, mooning round 
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with your tall talk. And you”—he turned 
back to Shaky Phil—‘“‘you pulled some 
brilliant stuff—putting a knife in Louie 
Wong right on the doorstep!” 

“Who put a knife in Louie Wong?” 
cried Shaky Phil. 

“You did!’’ shouted Thorn. “I was with 
you and I saw you! I’ll swear to that!” 

“An accessory, eh?”’ grinned the sheriff. 
“By gad, just let this gang loose at one 
another and they’ll hang themselves!”’ 

“Boys, boys,’’ said the professor gently, 
“cut it out! We'll never get anywhere 
that way. Sheriff, we are ready.” 

“One moment,”’ said Charlie Chan. He 
disappeared briefly and. returned with a 
small black bag, which he set before Mad- 
den. “I have pleasure calling your atten- 
tion to this,’ he announced. “You will 
find inside vast crowds of currency. Money 
from sale of bonds, money sent from New 
York office. Pretty much intact, but not 
quite. I ask Delaney.” 

“It’s all there,’ Delaney growled. 

Chan shook his head. “I grieve to differ 
even with rascal like you are. But there 
was Eddie Boston.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Delaney; “it’s true, I 
gave Boston five thousand dollars. He 
recognized me the other day in the yard. 
Go after him and get it back—the dirty 


-erook!”’ 


The sheriff laughed. ‘Speaking of 
crooks,”’ he said, “that sounds to me like 
your cue, boys. We'd better be getting 
along, Bliss. We can swear in a deputy or 
two in El Dorado. Mr. Madden, I’ll see 
you tomorrow.” 

Bob Eden went up to Delaney. “Well, 
Jerry,’ he smiled, “I’m afraid this is 
good-by. You’ve been my host down here, 
and my mother told me I must always say 
I’ve had a very nice time oe 

“Oh, go to the devil!” said Delaney. 

The sheriff and Bliss herded their cap- 
tives out into the desert night, and Eden 
went over to Paula Wendell. 

“Exit the Delaney quartet,’ he re- 
marked. “I guess my stalling days at the 
ranch are ended. I’m taking the 10:30 
train to Barstow, and fi 

“Better call up for a taxi,” she suggested. 

“Not while you and the roadster are on 
the job. If you'll wait while I pack—I 
want a word with you, anyhow—about 
Wilbur.” 

“One happy thought runs through my 
mind,” Will Holley was saying. ‘I’m the 
author of a famous interview with you, 
Mr. Madden—one you never gave.” 

“Really?” replied Madden. “ Well, don’t 
worry. I’ll stand behind you.” 

“Thanks,” answered the editor. “I won- 
der why they gave out that story,’’ he 
mused. 

“Simple to guess,” said Chan. ‘They 
are wiring New York office money be sent, 
please. How better to establish fact Mad- 
den is at desert ranch than to blaze same 
forth in newspapers. Printed word has 
ring of convincing truth.” 

“T imagine you're right,” nodded Holley. 
“By the way, Charlie, we thought we’d 
have a big surprise for you when we got 
back from the mine. But you beat us to 
it, after all.” 

“By a hair’s width,” replied Chan. “Now 
that I have leisure, I bow my head and do 
considerable blushing. Must admit I was 
plenty slow to grasp apparent fact. Only 
tonight light shone. To please this Victor, 
I hand over pearls. Madden is signing 
receipt—he writes slow and painful. Sud- 
denly I think—he does all things slow and 
painful with that right hand. Why? I re- 
call Delaney’s vest, built for left-handed 
man. Inwardly, out of sight, I gasp. To 
make a test, I snatch at pearls. Madden, to 
call him that, snatches too. But guard is 
down—he snatches with left hand. He rips 
out pistol—left hand again. The fact is 
proved, I know.” 

“Well, that was quick thinking,” Holley 
said. 

Chan sadly shook his head. ‘“‘ Why not? 
Poor old brain must have been plenty 
rested. Not at work for many days. When 
I arrange these dishonest ones in chairs to 
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wait for you, I have much time for bitter 
self-incriminations. Why have I experi- 
enced this stupid sinking spell? All time it 
was clear as desert morning. A man writes 
important letter, hides in blotter, goes 
away. Returning, he never touches same. 
Why? He did not return. Other easy 
clews— Madden, calling him so again, re- 
ceives Doctor Whitcomb in dusk of patio. 
Why? She has seen him before. He talks 
with caretaker in Pasadena—when? Six 
o’clock, when dark has fallen. Also he fears 
to alight from car. Oh, as I sit here I give 
myself many resounding mental kicks. 
Why have I been so thick? I blame this 
climate of South California. Plenty quick 
T hurry back to Honolulu, where I belong.” 

“You're too hard on yourself,” said P. J. 
Madden. “If it hadn’t been for you, Mr. 
Eden tells me, the necklace would have 
been delivered long ago and this crowd off 
to the Orient or somewhere else far away. 
I owe you a lot, and if mere thanks i 

“Stop thanking me,’ urged Chan. 
“Thank Tony. If Tony didn’t speak that 
opening night, where would necklace be 
now? Poor Tony, buried at this moment at 
rear of barn.” He turned to Victor Jordan, 
who had been lurking modestly in the back- 
ground. “Victor, before returning north, it 
is fitting that you place wreath of blossoms 
on grave of Tony, the Chinese parrot. 
Tony died, but he lived to splendid purpose. 
Before he passed he saved the Phillimore 
pearls.” 

Victor nodded. ‘Anything you say, 
Charlie. I’ll leave a standing order with 
my florist. I wonder if someone will give 
me a lift back to town?” 

“T’ll take you,” Holley said. “I want to 
get this thing on the wire. Charlie, shall 
I see you again?” 

“Leaving on next train,” replied Chan. 
“T am calling at your office to collect more 
fitting clothes. Do not wait however. Miss 
Wendell has kindly offered use of her car.” 

“T’m waiting for Paula too,’”’ Eden said. 
“T’ll see you at the station.’ Holley and 
Victor said their good-bys to Madden and 
his daughter and departed. Bob Eden con- 
sulted his watch. ‘Well, the old-home- 
week crowd is thinning out. Just one thing 
more, Charlie. When Mr. Madden here 
came in tonight, you weren’t a bit sur- 
prised. Yet recognizing Delaney, your 
first thought must have been that Madden 
had been killed.” 

Chan laughed noiselessly. ‘I observe 
you have ignorance concerning detective 
customs. Surprised detective might as well 
put on iron collar and leap from pier. He is 
finished. Mr. Madden’s appearance stag- 
gering blow for me, but I am not letting 
rival policemen know it, thank you. It is 
apparent we keep Miss Wendell waiting. I 
have some property in cook house—just 
one moment.” 

“The cook house!”’ cried P. J. Madden. 
“By the Lord Harry, I’m hungry! I 
haven’t had anything but canned food for 
days.” 

An apprehensive look flitted over Chan’s 
face. ‘Such a pity,’ he said. ‘Present 
cook on ranch has resumed former profes- 
sion. Miss Wendell, I am with you in five 
seconds.” He went hastily out. 

Evelyn Madden put her arm about her 
father. ‘‘Cheer up, dad,’ she advised. 
“T’ll drive you in town and we’ll stop at the 
hotel tonight. You must have a doctor look 
at your shoulder at once.’”’ She turned to 
Bob Eden. “‘Of course, there’s a restaurant 
in El Dorado?” 

“Of course,’’ smiled Eden. ‘It’s called 
the Oasis, but it isn’t. However, I can 
heartily recommend the steaks.”’ 

P. J. Madden was on his feet, himself 
again. ‘“‘All right, Evelyn. Call up the 
hotel and reserve a suite—five rooms—no, 
make it a floor. Tell the proprietor I want 
supper served in my sitting room—two 
porterhouse steaks and everything else 
they’ve got. Tell him to have the best doc- 
tor in town there when I arrive. Help me 
find the telegraph blanks. Put in five long- 
distance calls—no, that had better wait 
until we reach the hotel. Find out if there’s 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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All Metal Shielded Chassis 


Several new Crosley models (the 5-50, 
5-75, and 5-90) use the new metal 
chassis which furnishes a substantial 
frame for mounting the elements. This 
effects excellent alignment of the gang 
of condensers, as well as affording a 
mounting for a rheostat, acuminators, 
crescendon, coils, sockets, transformers 
and insulation terminal strip. 

This metal shielded chassis is divided 
into three compartments. Thus the 
units shielded from each other prevent 


Single Control and Selectivity 


Amazement and delight will seize upon you _—Crosley mass production reaches its highest 
the instant you contrast the surpassing per- _ peak in giving the world this incomparable 
formance of this new type of Crosley Radio value. So magnificent are the radio engi- 
with what has hitherto been considered neering achievements in this new model 
radio perfection. that the price is positively astonishing. 


And you may well stand dumfounded to ‘The cabinet is solid mahogany, beautifully 
find 5 tubes with single control embodied in finished in two-tone and striped in gold. 
its Drum Station Selector, the sharp tuning Metal fittings are rose gold finish. 

feature of its Acuminators, its adaptability | Never before such an astounding Crosley 
to power output tube, and its beautiful value. See it—hear it—operate it yourself 
appearance ... ina radio set for $50! —at any Crosley dealer’s .. . now. 


This improves the stability of the cir- 
cuit and increases the selectivity as well. 
The metal shielded chassis is indeed a 
most progressive step in advanced radio 
design. This feature has never been 


interstage as well as external coupling. 
offered before in sets of moderate price. . 


‘The VVlusicones ~* 


; 


The announcement of the new Super-Musicone is predicated on the success of the Reg- 


ular (12 inch cone) Crosley Musicone in replacing hundreds of thousands of old type — 
loud speakers. (Keep in mind that it’s the exclusive Crosley patented actuating unit and not the cone 
that makes possible its wonderful performance.) 12 inch Musicone Regular now $12.50. 
The Crosley Super-Musicone (16 inch cone) is considered by some to develop more resonance in bass 
reproduction and is naturally louder than its 12 inch counterpart. Beautifully decorated both in front 
and on the back. Price $14.75. 
The MUSICONSOLE, into which the Musicone has been skillfully built, _ 
holds all batteries, wires and accessories. Two-toned mahogany finish. | 
| 
| 


2414 inches long inside. Price $32. / 


Crosley Musicones are manufactured under basic patents issued and pending, controlled | 
by Crosley. Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies. For descriptive catalog write Dept. 31. * } 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, — 
Owning and operating WLW, first temote control j 


super-power broadcasting station in America 


Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets which are licensed under 
Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149 or under patent applications of 7 f 
Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc., and other patents issued and pending. an 
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Graphic Station Selector 


All stations found instantly on this one single 
control. It revolves smoothly under slight pres- 
sure. Once stations are found, they are easily 
written on the drum. No log book to fuss with. 
Stations from one end of the wave band to the 


POWER other are easily brought in at all times—IN THE 
TUBE SAME PLACE. This advanced improvement 
ADAPTABILITY in station finding has heretofore been found 


only in the highest priced 
radios. 


Crescendon Control 


This exclusive Crosley feature sup- 
plies very unusual volume from 
distant stations. In cases where on 
ordinary radios ears must strain to 


Acuminators 


(From “‘acuminate’”’, meaning ‘‘to sharpen’’) 


catch the station many leagues away, 
the turn of the Crescendon on a 
Crosley swells the reception to 
toom-filling volume. This Crosley 
feature has already given great satis- 
faction in the 4-29 and 5-38 models 
brought out early this year. 


Heretofore single dial control sacri- 
ficed selectivity. It was practically 
impossible for sets located near 
broadcasting stations to tune them 
out and bring in distant stations. 
By means of these Acuminators, 
very sharp tuning is accomplished 
where the reception from stations 
spreads broadly over the dial. 
Underaverage conditions, whenonce 
adjusted, these acuminators do not 


At $9.75 


The little double-circuit single-tube ‘‘Pup”’ has already 
brought happiness to thousands. If the thousands of 
reports sent to Crosley last winter are any indication, 
probably the greatest distances over which laymen have 
ever heard radio signals have been with this set. 


~ At $29 


The 4-29—a 4-tube receiver of amazing efficiency. Such 
radio performance has never before been possible at such 
a low price. Brought out early this season it quickly 
proved its right to a permanent position in the Crosley 
line. Crescendon equipped! 


have to be touched again. 


At $65 


The RFL 75—true cascade amplification; non-oscillating 
—non-radiating, regardless of how it may be mishandled. 
This perfect balancing is achieved by introducing the 
Wheatstone bridge into each stage of amplification—a 
clever engineering feature instantly recognized by radio 
technicians—and appreciated by the layman because of 
the selectivity and tone this set affords. 


At $75 


The 5-75—Crosley’s new console radio— embodying the 
5-tube single control with drum station selector as offered 


in a table model at $50. SOLID MAHOGANY cabinet 


9*TUBE SINGLE 
CONTROL RADIO 


Buced without accessories > 


Crosley 1927 mado achievements fu all purses 


At $90 


The RFL-90—the console model of the $65 RFL circuit, 
introducing the double drum station selector! This is a 
fine radio engineering achievement offered in a beautiful 
housing of solid mahogany, finished and decorated so 
exquisitely as to grace the finest surroundings. MUSI- 
CONE built in—ample room for batteries and all acces- 
sories, 41 inches high, 3014 inches wide. 


Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies. 
For descriptive catalog write Dept. 31. 


into which is built the Crosley 
Musicone. Ample compartment 
for batteries. Stands 41 inches 
high. Beautifully finished in two 
tones. 


At $38 


The 5-38—this 5-tube tuned radio frequency set incor- 
porates two stages of non-oscillating radio frequency 
amplification, regenerative Crescendon controlled detec- 
tor and two stages of audio frequency amplification. 
Sales and performance since its introduction mark the 
{ 5-38 as a spectacularly popular model and one of Crosley’s 
most startling values. 


BETTER 
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COSTS 
LESS 


(Continued from Page 103) 
anybody in El Dorado who can take dic- 
tation. Call up the leading real-estate man 
and put this place on the market. I never 
want to see it again. And—oh, yes, don’t 
let that Chinese detective get away with- 
out seeing me. I’m not through with him. 
Make a note to call a secretarial bureau in 
Los Angeles at eight in the morning.” 

Bob Eden hurried to his room and packed 
his suitcase. When he returned, Chan was 
standing in Madden’s presence, holding 
crisp bank notes in his hand. 

““Mr. Madden has given receipt for neck- 
lace,’ said the Chinese. ‘He has also en- 
forced on me this vast sum of money, 
which I am somewhat loathsome to ac- 
cept.” 

““Nonsense!’’ Eden replied.. ‘‘You take 
it, Charlie. You’ve earned it.” 

“Just what I told him,’”’ Madden de- 
clared. 

Chan put the bank notes carefully away. 
“Free to remark the sum represents two 
and one-half years’ salary in Honolulu. 
This mainland climate not so bad, after 
a 

“Good-by, Mr. Eden,’ Madden said. 
“T’ve thanked Mr. Chan, but what shall 
I say to you? You’ve been through a lot 
down here.”’ 

“Been through some of the happiest 
moments of my life,’’ Eden replied. 

Madden shook his head. ‘Well, I don’t 
understand that.” 

“T think I do,”’ said his daughter. ‘“‘Good 
luck, Bob, and thank you a thousand 
times.” 

The desert wind was cool and bracing as 
they went out to the little roadster waiting 
patiently in the yard. Paula Wendell 
climbed in behind the wheel. “‘Get in, Mr. 
Chan,” she invited. Chan took his place 


to me on nothing. Yes, on nothing. And it 
will be always nothing. Itis like my brother 
says—I won’t ever have nothing, for I’m 
just natured to not have nothing.” 

“Your brother!” she cried sharply. And 
then, more slowly—‘‘ Yes, from the time 
you was little, he says it and then you think 
it. He just looks at you out of them sleepy 
eyes of his like you was’’—she shuddered 
slightly—‘“‘like you was somepun you ain’t, 
and then you think you’re somepun you 
ain’t. And his big body moves all the time 
and Och, I don’t like your brother!”’ 

He looked at her rather in consternation 
than reproach. “Why, but you must like 
Conrad! It ain’t anybody so smart like 
what he is. And he has his way of being 
kind too. That time I got it so in my leg off 
the barbed wire, the nurse he was!”’ 

“T can see how it went with you,” the 
girl pursued her somber thought. ‘‘ Always 
in the school he was picking off you your 
slate pencils and your ball and your knife 
and you couldn’t get them back because of 
his big body. So now he thinks he can still 
take off you what he wants, and you think 
it too. Och, I would like to see you make 
down on him oncet!”’ 

“T?” exclaimed the boy derisively. ‘I 
fight Conrad down?” He said no more; 
but his shadowed thoughts went on to their 
sad and inevitable conclusions and were re- 
flected in the gaze he bent upon her. He 
looked at her as though he would absorb 
her, the live hair clustering childishly in- 
ward upon her temples, her little oval face 
with its stern delicacy, her thin blunt-ended 
fingers tensed forcefully upon her lap. Was 
she woman or was she child? He had 
thought of her always asa child; but today 
she seemed to have become suddenly a 
woman, and life seemed no longer the rare 
and careless toy with which they had always 
played, but something huge and alien which, 
instead, could play—and play terribly— 
with them. He turned swiftly away and 
words came painfully: 

“Tt’s this way with me. I ain’t natured 
to fight anybody. It ain’t ever been in me 
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beside her. Bob Eden tossed his suitcase 
into the luggage compartment at the back 
and returned to the car door. 

“‘Squeeze in there, Charlie,’ he said. 
“Don’t make a fool of the advertisements. 
This is a three-seater car.” 

Charlie squeezed. ‘‘Moment of gentle 
embarrassment for me,”’ he remarked. “The 
vast extensiveness of my area becomes pain- 
fully apparent.” 

They were out on the road. The Joshua 
trees waved them a weird farewell in the 
white moonlight. 

“Charlie,”” said Eden, ‘‘I suppose you 
don’t dream why you are in this party?” 

“Miss Wendell very kind,” remarked 
Chan. 

“‘Kind—and cautious,” laughed Eden. 
“You’re here as a Wilbur—a sort of buffer 
between this young woman and the dread 
institution of marriage. She doesn’t believe 
in marriage, Charlie. Now where do you 
suppose she picked up that foolish notion?” 

“Plenty foolish,’ agreed Chan. ‘‘She 
should be argued at.” 

“She will be argued at. She brought you 
along because she knows I’m mad about 
her. She’s seen it in my great, trusting 
eyes. She knows that since I’ve met her 
that precious freedom of mine seems a 
rather stale joke. She realizes that I’ll 
never give up—that I intend to take her 
away from the desert; but she thought 
I wouldn’t mention it if you were along.”’ 

“T begin to feel like skeleton at feast,” 
remarked Chan. 

“Cheer up, you certainly don’t feel like 
that to me,’”’ Eden assured him. ‘‘ Yes, she 
thought I’d fail to speak of the matter— 
but we’ll fool her. I’ll speak of it anyhow. 
Charlie, I love this girl.” 

“Natural you do,” agreed Chan. 

“T intend to marry her.” 
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“Tmminently fitting purpose,’’ assented 
Chan. ‘But she has said no word.” 

Paula Wendell laughed. ‘Marriage,’ 
she said—‘“‘the last resort of feeble minds. 
I’m having a great time, thanks. I love 
my freedom. I mean to hang onto it.” 

“Sorry to hear that,”’ said Chan. ‘Per- 
mit me if I speak a few words in favor of 
married state. Iam one who knows. Where 
is the better place than a new home? Truly 
an earthly paradise where cares vanish, 
where the heavenly melody of wife’s voice 
vibrates everything in a strange sym- 
phony.” 

“Sounds pretty good to me,’”’ remarked 
Eden. 

“The ramble hand in hand with wife on 
evening streets, the stroll by moonly sea- 
side. I recollect the happy spring of my 
own marriage with unlimited yearning.” 

“How does it sound to you, Paula?” 
Eden persisted. ; 

“And this young man,” continued 
Chan—‘‘I am unable to grasp why you re- 
sist. To me he is plenty fine fellow. I have 
for him a great likeness.’’ Paula Wendell 
said nothing. ‘“‘A very great likeness,’ 
added Chan. 

“Well,”’ said the girl, ‘‘if it comes to that, 
I have a little likeness for him myself.” 

Chan dug his elbow deep into Eden’s 
side. They climbed between the dark hills, 
and the lights of El Dorado shone before 
them. As they drove up to the hotel, 
Holley and Victor Jordan greeted them. 

“Here you are,” said the editor. “Your 
bag is in the office, Charlie. The door’s 
unlocked.”’ 

“Many thanks,” returned Chan, and 
fled. 

Holley looked up at the white stars. 
“Sorry you’re going, Eden,” he said. ‘‘It’ll 
be a bit lonesome down here without you.” 


Al CASE OF FLEW 
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to want to fight. And that is a shame for a 
man. A woman wantsa fighter. She needs 
a fighter. So you is 

But the hard words could not edge 
through his tightening throat. 

But was she not a child, after all? At any 
rate her young mind, her young muscles, 
could bear no longer the unnatural tension 
between them. She leaped to her feet, 
threw herself this way and that and laughed 
as though she would never stop. ‘Och, 
my! What is ower us, anyhow? Why ain’t 
we having the good time like always? Like 
them ducks there? Look oncet how their 
wings make. Och, my, I wish if I could 
fly too! But I am like that one onto the 
ground. But what is it at it, now? Why 
ain’t it flying like them others?” 

For as she had sprung up, a hundred pairs 
of wings asheen with green and purple and 
tipped with white had whirred from the 
farther reach of the water. Only the duck 
which had fluttered from Emil’s lap to a 
neighboring bush was floundering now in 
grotesque attempt to rise off the ground. 

“It’s the oil. It’s the oil a’ready where 
Conrad took and dumped onto the water. 
Its feathers is all ower stuck, and I can’t 
make it off.”’ 

“Oh, ketch it fur me!” cried the girl. 
“Leave me keep it and make it tame. You 
said oncet where the wood ducks got quick 
tame, ain’t you? And if you would ketch 
me oncet a mate fur it, then they would 
make the eggs and I would have soon a 
dozen of them. Oh, ketch it fur me!” 

The boy was leaning stiffly back, staring 
queerly at her. He got to his feet. Still 
gazing fixedly at her, he said, ‘‘And if they 
would all get ketched into the oil ——” 

She, too, saw the winged vision after a 
moment; and the wild ecstasy of their 
thoughts ran to meet it there in the im- 
palpable air between them, caught about it, 
clung, and left the two of them staring like 
empty things. On and on their young 
minds raced, and came back to them at last 
seated breathlessly once more upon the 
ground and close, close together. 


“And you could make a pen fur them.” 

“A big pen, half into the water and half 
upon the land.” 

“And they would make them their nests 
under the bushes.” 

“No, up onto the bushes. The teals and 
the widgeons make onto the ground, but 
not the wood ducks.” 


Her eyes widened with anxiety. ‘But 
they will fly from us.”’ 
He laughed triumphantly. “No, I can 


see that too. I will take and cut them the 
edges of one wing off so that they can fly up 
onto the bushes and nothing more.” 

“And it won’t make hard fur them, fur 
they tame theirselves so quick.” 

“Yes, they ain’t natured wild like the 
mallards and the teals and the gray ducks. 
I could never be near cruel enough to make 
that way with them.” 

“But if they wouldn’t mebbe come and 
sit into the oil 4s 

“But I will fetch them. I will put wheat 
fur them. Here on the mud I will put it 
and onto the water where the oil is—yes, 
wheat with the straws at, so it will stay on 
the top. Och, it is nothing can beat me 
with it! Fur I know how to make with 
the wild things and with the water things.’ 
He stretched his arms wide. ‘‘This here 
part is all familiar with me. But the land 
I can’t so much get the hang to it. This 
here part wants all the time to be giving 
you somepun friendly; but the fields they 
ain’t ever working with you any; they fight 
you always, the weeds and the moles and 
the little squirrels and the rabbits, even, 
they eat you away. To be sure, I will work 
with the fields—I want to work with them 
now fur to feed these here, and to feed you. 
Och, Ellie! It is nothing more to be said. 
The birds are coming to me—and you are 
coming to me!” 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
the shadows were penciling out the last lines 
of light upon the water. As a year before 
she had pledged her betrothal with a tem- 
perate kiss, so now she sealed it once more 
shyly with another, and they parted. 


July 31, 19, 


“But you'll be in New York,” sugges, 
Eden. , 4 
Holley shook his head and smiled. “: 
no, Iwon’t. I sent a telegram this eveni 
A few years ago, perhaps—but not n 
I can’t go now. Somehow this desert co 
try—well, it’s got me, I guess. I’ll hav 
take my New York in pictures from this ¢ 
he said. a 
Far off across the dreary waste of 
the whistle of the Barstow train broke 
desert silence. Charlie came around } 
corner; the coat and vest of Sergeant C 
had replaced the Canton crépe blouse 
Ah Kim. 
“Hoarse voice of railroad proclaims 
of our adventure,’ he remarked. Het 
Paula Wendell’s hand. “Accept last 
from somewhat weary postman. May 1 
be for you beginning of life’s greatest | 
venture—and happiest.” , 
They crossed the empty  str¢ 
“Good-by,”’ Eden said as he and the 
paused in the shadow of the station. Sot 
thing in the warm clasp of her sleng 
strong fingers told him all he wanted 
know, and his heart beat fast. He drew 
close. wT 
“I’m coming back soon,” he promis 
He transferred the emerald ring to her ri 
hand. “Just by way of a reminder,’ 
added. ‘‘When I return I’ll bring a st 
stitute—the glittering pick of the fir 
stock on the coast—our stock.” 
“Our stock?” ; 
“Yes.’”’ The branch-line train had ¢ 
tered in and Chan was calling to him fr 
the car steps. “‘ You don’t know it yet, 
for you the dream of every woman’s | 
has come true. You’re going to ma 
man who owns a jewelry store.” 


' 


(THE END) 


Day by day the wire inclosure grew, I] 
in the water and half upon the land, as | 
boy had planned it; and day by day tt 
visions grew. 

“Other herds of the wood ducks \ 
come. They will hear these ones calling ¢ 
they will come,’’ he cried one day, ris} 
like a legless phantom out of the shall 
water, his hip boots almost submerg 
He gave his tie stake another resound 
whack, then gestured in wide circle with 
hammer. ‘With the money that I mi 
from this ducks I will buy me geese an_ 
will make fur them a place under th 
black gums. All around the pond I \ 
have such homes fur the water things.” 

The girl clapped her hands. “And fr 
the geese you can get mebbe them bi 
with the necks at, where I seen in pitch 
a’ready. Schwans, or what it is. And 
the top of the water they will float like « 
big white flowers.” q 

The boy wagged his head. ‘“‘Sucha pl. 
it will be like nothing else in this h 
world! But the busy I will have to | 
Day and night I have got now to work 
to plant me my fields and to plow and\ 
harrow and to weed. This here is somer f 
big, somepun big.’’ He raised from ‘ 
wire with which he had been anchoring : 
post to a submerged tree root and gail 
up into the quiet air as though he felt 
visible powers beating about him. “I 
feel it at me that it is somepun big.” { 
came wading to the shore, smiling m} 
chievously. ‘‘And I have got fur to 
trip, too, ower them hills; a trip to ] 
Knolls, where the big hotels are settin 
the hospital.’’ Ellen looked her curiosi 
“Fur my health yet,”’ he assured her w. 
impish solemnity. a 

“Yes, and that could be, too,” shes 
“Conrad puts it out that you are work 
in the rain even.” 

“Conrad? And where was you seel 
Conrad?” 

She twitched from him. 
to set with pop.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Caterpillar’ Tractors 


size for every use-a 
hundred uses for every size! 


Road building, farming 
logging, earth moving 


6 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


Four Sizes 
Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California SIXTY 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 5-TON 
Successor to THIRTY 
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53 Uses 
for the Little Sun 
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beam 


I. The Housewife's V. The Business Girl's 
1. Doilies 1. Blouses 
2. Fancy Aprons 2. Collars & Cuffs 
3. Buffet Sets 3. Handkerchiefs 
4. Dimity Curtains 4. Ties 
5. Tea Napkins 5. Jabots 
6. Table Scarfs 6. Searfs 
7, Fine Underwear = v1. The Milliner's 
Il. The Mother's 1. Ribbons 
1. Baby Dresses 2. Trimmings 
2. Bibs 3. Linings 
3. Bonnets 4. Hat Materials 
4. Jackets 5. Blocking 
5. Rompers VII. The Seamstress" 
ry aE as 1. Bias Bands 
7. Girl's Fancy Dresses 2. Seri = 
. Seams 
III. The Traveler's 3. Ruffling 
1. Handkerchiefs 4. Pleating 
rf a Si VUI. The Fancy Worker's 
4. Boudoir Caps 1. Transfer Work 
5. Frocks 2. Smocking 
6. Guimps 3. Lamp Shades 
7. Ties IX. The Nurse's 
IV. The College Girl's 1. Uniform 
1. Cushion Covers 2, Aprons \ 
2. Lingerie 3. Collars & Cuffs \ 
3. Neckwear 4. Caps ‘ “ 
4. Blouses X. The Salesman's * %~ 
5. Drapes 1. Sample Goods ~ ‘ 
6. Smocks 2. Ties . 
7. Hair Bands 3. Trousers ‘“ 


The Ideal Traveling Companion Pe 


on your vacation 
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This shows relative size of 6-lb. Sunbeam 
* (in the background) and 
3-lb. Little Sunbeam (in the foreground) 


July 31, 1926 


Born! Little Sunbeam $5 


in its small handy Art-Steel Traveling Case, $1 extra 


A Petite Boudoir Iron and Traveler’s Joy 
Just like the $7.50 Sunbeam Save for Size 


HIS handsome little newcomer with Rose- 
wood handle and Silver cord is an Iron every 


woman has figurative 


Art-Steel Traveling Case it is twice as handy as 


she ir 
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The 6 lb. Pancels 
Complete with Stand, 
6-foot Cord, etc., $4.25. ir 


© 1926, C FSC 


or elsewhere, she’ll fairly delight 
in the quick, deft way that it irons 
it’s heavy enough to do beautiful 
heavy. And its small tapered point 


corners, gathers and tucks. 
This petite Iron is just what a 


nice things—sheer filmy handker- 


Guaranteed Thrift 


eled stand. Was higher priced 
but popular demand reduced 
our costs, Now useless to pay 
$5, $6 or $6.50 for some other 


ly prayed for—yet due to its 
nagined it could be. 

1d whether she uses it at home 
pieces—collars, cuffs, doilies, 
ns, and baby clothes. For 


, yet light enough not to be 


ever so handily into small 


an wants for her nicest of 


Princess — the 


Iron for 16 Years 


full-sized, full-weight iron 
ith plug, 6-ft. cord and nick- 
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on not so good, Only $4.25. 


Sunbeam Toaster and Table Stove 
with exclusive Turn-over Grill 


chiefs and precious silk underwear that she doesn’t 
care to trust to the regular wash, 

An iron she can snuggle into a corner of her 
traveling bag—iron, cord and stand all in a com- 
pact Fire-safe Case. 

Thus in her hotel room she can iron her «¢wash- 
bowl’” washing, or freshen up frocks that get 
mussed on the trip. Or she can press a rain-soaked 
suit if need be, for frequently one away from home 
has few clothes to spare. 

Already women have suggested about fifty uses 
for the Little Sunbeam. Read the list above—see 
why we’ve spent a king’s ransom to produce this 
busy little worker. 

It uses 25 % less electricity than full-sized irons. 
So whether you have a large iron or not, you can 
buy a Little Sunbeam and save money on every 


light bill. 


36 Years Making Quality Products + 5542 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


Sunbeam Toaster 
and Table Stove with 
exclusive. 
Turn-over Grill 


Enabling you to toast bread both 
sides without touching it, or 
burning your fingers. Has oven 
pan below for preparing light 
meals, Only $10.50 complete, 


Little Sunbeam 
at $5, like the 
full-sized Sun- 
beam at $7.50, 
has the famous 
All-Over Heating 
Unit that comes 
to the very edges 
of the bottom as 
well as the point, 
keeping constant 
heat where the 


iron strikes the damp cloth first. Hence it doesn’t 
cool off in the midst of your work— you don’t 
have to stop to let it reheat. 

All good dealers can furnish this Little Sunbeam 
with Case or without. It’s a giftany woman would 


treasure as a jewel. 


Full-Sized Sunbeam 
Iron, $7.50 


In Art-Steel Fire-Safe 
Case, $1 extra 


The iron with the 30-year heavy 
duty heating unit—the All-Over 
Tested 10,000 
hours on steady current 
without burning out— 
equal to 30 years’ home 


Heating Unit, 


use. 
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ELECTRICIRON 


Fits in 

a corner of the 
trunk or traveling bag. 

Always handy on the closet shelf. 


349 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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d (Continued from Page 106) 
His eyes were upon a couple of the plump 
tle hens which were barging warily to- 
him, their pink-lidded eyes bright 
jon the structure he was making. “Look 
cet the curious they are! Look how close 
ey come schnausing after me! A body 
uld say they had anxious to get into their 
w home, ain’t so? Twenty-two I have 
tehed in the oil a’ready and have cut 
em their wings; and wait oncet till I put 
ewheat for them. Then I will soon have 

m all.’’ 

e finished his pen, garnered his flock, 
d one day some two months later he 
ade his mysterious trip over the hills, 
jat night he danced before her once more 
‘though he were himself a winged thing. 
“T should guess they would anyhow buy 
em off me! And the awful prices they 
llgive—on the hoof too! They would buy 
2 eggs even—fur the nowelty of it, they 
d, fur to feed them tony folks where set 
to the porches. You should see oncet the 
irldly clothes they had onto them; bright, 
3, bright like this here bananna hand- 
rchief. And both the men and both the 
men—this you could never believe— 
icutching at some such a big pill with 
eks and then walking at it. And this” — 
i eyes fell—‘“‘this is a shame to my sect, 
t the men wasn’t some of them growed 
t of knee pants yet.” 

Ellen’s eyes went wide with scandalized 
y. ‘‘It must be, then, that they wasn’t 
ty smart at their heads. Fur else they 
uld have been worthy fur long pants, 
’t not?” 

“Well, they was smart enough fur to eat 
r ducks anyway!’ cried Emil gayly. 
tight aways they would take them, but I 
d them no; not until they tame their- 
ves a little, I says, fur it would be now 
i cruel to pack them, wild like what are, 
0 the crates. But the little things are 
ands with me a’ready. You have seen 
eady how they come hopping out of the 
shes when I pack them the wheat. But 
aust take good notice to their wings or 
'y could still fly from me. Till a month 
the furthest I must cut them again.” 
‘And I could hold them fur you to cut 

Might I could, mebbe, hold them in 
*hands?”’ 
3ut she did not hold them for him. She 
ne one night early, for he had said they 
st not delay much longer; but he was 
j there. She was not alarmed; they did 
; always meet. Emil was working hard 
ais fields now, not with his old spasmodic 
‘sts of energy, but steadily, day after 
7, from dawn until after dark. It was 
though the rhythmic whirr of the ducks’ 
igs had set into motion some dormant 
ing within himself which drove him 
adily and zestfully the round of his tasks. 
3ut when he did not come the next day, 
the next, she became actively uneasy; 
tasy about him, uneasy about the birds. 
duld she go up the little path to the house 
ere he lived? But no; she might see 
arad there. And she had seen too much, 
‘too much of the older brother lately. 

had about him the quality of un- 
‘ectedness. She would be walking upon 
‘road and there he would be suddenly 
‘ind her; she would go out upon the 
ch and there he would be sitting with 
‘father. And always she was afraid of 
1. Afraid, and yet How powerful 
was! How good-looking he was! And 
7 curious that his body seemed to be 
‘ays moving, always moving. When he 
‘about she could not keep her eyes from 
i, and that was one of the things that 
htened her. 
he had set her feet upon the little path 
ling up the slope, but she could not go. 
turned back and gazed anxiously into 
‘wired inclosure. It seemed to her the 
ds had not had their customary feed; 
y were more bold toward her than they 
uld have been otherwise. Many of them 
not left off their paddling about at the 
e of the pond, searching for grains which 
ht have become embedded in the black 
4. Others were skimming upon the 
er, their eyes alert above their spotted 
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chestnut breasts for the insects which skip 
and fly so nimbly upon water surfaces. She 
decided that she would return to her own 
house for some feed. 

She was starting away when she heard 
hurrying feet and the crackle of bushes. 
She swung about with a glad cry. 

“You better make hurry! I ain’t waiting 
fur you no longer.” 

“You was waiting fur me then?” Be- 
tween the green of the willows a tawny 
cowlick caught the last of the dying sunlight 
to itself. 

The girl stared motionless at this ruddy 
emblem and the grinning sun-dipped face 
beneath it. An instant it hung there among 
the green leayes; then the feet, spurning 
the gentle path which the younger brother 
had worn, came crashing through the 
bushes. Instantly the air was vocal with 
fear; with the whirr of wings, with the 
repeated warnings of the drakes—peet, 
peet, oo-eek, oo-eek—and in faint antiph- 
ony the plaintive responses of the brood- 
ing hens. 

“Where is Emil?”’ she cried sharply. 

“He has sick—the flu.”” He stood before 
her, fists possessively in pockets. “‘But you 
ain’t missing him. I’m here.” 

“The flu? He could die of the flu. How 
sick has he?” 

For a moment something of brotherly 
concern toned his features. ‘He is that 
sick that I have hired twice the doctor fur 
him. The first I knew he up and fainted, 
and then he went loony in the head. Yes, if 
he ain’t! But doc says they go often that 
way in the start. And he has come into his 
mind now. He will be all right when he gits 
oncet some wittles where will stay by him.” 

She noted then that his eyes were red 
from loss of sleep, and belated gratitude 
warmed her cheeks and the tone of her 
voice. ‘‘Oh, yes, you will be the good nurse 
fur him! He has told me a’ready how good 
you was in the sickness. You will pull him 
soon through.” 

“Would I pull him through?” Heswung 
upon a powerful heel. ‘Say, leave me tell 
you somepun. Whenever I set out fur to 
do somepun, I do it. And take notice to 
this, too: When I set out fur to git somepun, 
I git it!” 

His entire body seemed to be moving 
toward her. She cried out in panic and 
pointed behind her: ‘‘The ducks! You will 
keep care of his ducks then.” 

He turned and squinted slowly over the 
pen. ‘So that’s the ducks he’s been mak- 
ing such talk over. Pretty little ducks! 
Pretty little pen!” 

The contempt of his tone, the tragic need 
for his assistance stung her to intense ear- 
nestness. “But you ain’t seeing the many 
of them—near two hunert. They have run 
the bushes under. And they have got to 
get their wings cut—tonight—tonight at 
the furthest.” 

“That red on your cheeks suits you 
good.’”’ His head weaved from side to side. 

Fear of him, fear of herself—yes, of her- 
self—chilled back the speech upon her 
tongue; but desperation loosed it after an 
instant. “‘But you must see what it means 
to him. It means everything, this herd of 
ducks.’”’ She went on and on, revealing the 
lucrative market Emil had established for 
the ducks, the plans for his future develop- 
ments. ‘‘And if he would lose them now, 
och, my, he would be losing everything! I 
can feed them, yes, byt I can’t cut them 
their wings, fur I ain’t near strong enough 
to hold them. And it’s got to be done 
tonight. Och, my souls! Look oncet how 
they can fly to the top of the bushes! 
Tonight you must be at it when they make 
theirselves quiet. He can show you what 
fur big shears he bought to do it with. 
Tomorrow they might could fly fur him.” 

She had accomplished her purpose as far 
as arousing a respect for the enterprise was 
concerned. The derisive amusement was 
gone from his face; he was gazing at the 
pen now with speculative absorption. She, 
too, fell silent, spent with her long speech, 
her anxiety and her alarm. 

“And what does it make so much to 
you?” 
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His eyes were narrowing upon her so that 
she had an instant’s obsession that she, the 
whole of her, was being caught and held be- 
tween the pinching lids. But she managed 
to hold her voice to a level key as she 
evaded: “I ain’t saying it makes with me. 
But I should think you would have glad 
that your brother has found him out a busi- 
ness where suits him so good.”’ And as the 
taunting amusement flickered across his 
face again, she hurried: “It ain’t only the 
ducks. It’s what the ducks are doing to 
him. Look oncet how he is making with 
his fields now. He makes it good with the 
birds, so now he is beginning to think he can 
make good with all things. If you would 
leave the ducks get loose on him now, you 
could be ruining his future fur him every 
which way.”’ 

“His future! He builds his future on a 
few wild birds then! On the air! My 
brother builds on the air!’’ He reeled with 
laughter over his clever pleasantry, then 
checked himself and clapped his palm 
against his breast. “‘And what do you con- 
ceit [am building on? Ontheair? I should 
guess anyhow not. On the wheat. The 
strong wheat where comes out of the strong 
ground. The wheat: and the ground; that 
there’s what this whole country is built on. 
Till two months you will be seeing how my 
wheat will be getting the blue ribbon off the 
Grange. Always that is how it goes with 
me. I make my mind up to git the prize, 
and I git it. And I make my mind up what 
fur girl I want, and I git the girl.” 

Head thrown back, a half smile upon his 
lips, he stood sucking a deep breath and 
pulling at her, pulling at her from beneath 
his closing lids. She did not speak. She 
did not move. She stared like a trapped 
thing at the closing yellow-gray slits. They 
were closing—closing—upon her! She was 
being drawn toward him—drawn 

He expelled his breath with a rush and 
she fluttered as though she had fallen from 
a height, fluttered like a hurt, helpless 
thing. She backed from him, got herself 
about, panted, “But you ain’t—youain’t!”’ 
and went stumbling through the trees. 

“T ain’t? You will see oncet!”’ His con- 
fident laughter came crashing after her 
from tree trunk to tree trunk. 

Trembling and panic-stricken, she paused 
in the green security of the pasture and 
strove to resolve herself. What had hap- 
pened to her? And what had not happened 
to her? His body was big and beautiful; 
could it be that a soul big and beautiful 
lived in it? And there was flattery, enor- 
mous and compelling, in the fact that he 
had chosen her, little and unformed, as a 
mate for that big, beautiful body, for that 
decisive, powerful mind—that mind so 
powerful that its thoughts stayed with one. 
How futile now seemed that enterprise of 
the wild ducks in which she and Emil had 
played in such merry earnest! Emil! She 
caught herself sharply. What of Emil? 
Emil, sick, and she forgetting that she was 
promised to him—as his wife—as his wife! 
What heresy was this? She went panting 
up the slope as though she would run from 
the perjured thing that was herself. 

She would go no more to the pen in the 
woods until she was sure that Emil would 
be there. She would not trust herself; no, 
her very teeth chattered at the thought of 
what might have happened had she re- 
mained for but another moment. She 
might have found herself promised to both 
the brothers! 

But what would happen when she saw 
the older brother again? What was the 
matter with her anyway? Why was it that 
all that she was.seemed to slip from her 
when he was about? Could this be love, 
this powerful force which seemed to pull her 
deepest resolves from her brain and scatter 
them as nothing? If this were love, then 
she had never loved the younger brother, 
for with him were only rest and assurance. 
But if love, then why always the fear? 

For six days the questions, the doubts, 
the beating of the hands, the gazing up into 
the heavens against which was written no 
answer. For six days the running to a 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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as the pencil 


for Efficiency 
and Economy 


These and many other great indus- 
trial concerns first tried it—then 
bought in large quantities for their 
employees: 


General Electric Company 
Johnson & Johnson (Surgical Sup.) 
y St. L. Railway Company 
Retail Credit Company (82 offices) 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank 
Remington Typewriter Company 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Republic Iron and Steel Company 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Scripto looks and feels like the wood pencil 
to which you are accustomed—with the 
added advantages and sturdy construc- 
tion of the perfect mechanical pencil. It 
has a fine lacquer finish, in black and five 
colors—to match the color of the leads. 
You will take to it naturally—because of 
its old familiar touch. 


Loads at the point—nothing to take apart. 
Fills with a 51/)-inch lead, and requires no 
sharpening. No waste—every bit of the 
lead is usable. And it is guaranteed against 
mechanical defects. You will say that the 
Scripto Pencil, at 25 cents, is worth far 
more than that, because “it makes writ- 
ing a pleasure.” 
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LEADS 


will surprise you with their smoothness, 
strengt and non- smearing qualities. 
And they are 5'2 inches long. Scripto 
Black Leads are available in ten degrees— 
from very soft to very hard. There i is 
a grade for every kind of writing—for 
checking—for drawing and designing— 
for accounting—for stenography—for 
general office work and for school use. 


Scripto Colored Leads (for graphs, check- 

ing, desfting and many sh Be purposes) 

be had in Red, Blue, Green, Yellow 

and Purple (indelible). The purple is par- 

ticularly good for salesmen’s use, and 
wherever manifolding is desired. 


Six 5'/.-inch Black Leads, or four 5'/2-inch 
Colore eads packed in a convenient 
slide box—only 15 cents. 


For Sale by Most Good Dealers 
in the United States, Canada, and many 
foreign countries. More than 750 Com- 
mercial Stationers are prepared to handle 
large quantity orders. 


Prices in Canada and foreign countries 
slightly higher than above mentioned. 


SCRIPTO MFG. COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City San Francisco 
Chicago Toronto, Ont. 


Export Department : 
19 W. 44th St., New York, U.S. A. 


To Executives and Purchasing Agents 

of Banks, Railroads, Insurance an 
other large Companies 

Ask your Stationer to tell you how he will 

equip your organization with Scripto Pencils 

free. If he hasn't them, use coupon below for 

free samples and the whole interesting story. 


Scripto Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tell us how you will equip our clerical force of 
people with Scripto Pencils free of charge. (Note: 
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offer for limited time only. 
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Ptreetiand Num ber. ci. sccctssearcvsdsdavcterusivedes , 
City Pitate).cc..- 


We usually fies from (Gleles name stationer) 
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To Tire Merchants: 


Miller tires are original equipment on 
Auburn, Diana, Ford, Jewett, Lincoln, | 
Moon, Paige, Pierce-Arrow, Stearns- 
Knight, Studebaker, Velie. 


The Tire Builder says — 
“Tf one comes back 
I’m penalized” 


You are in a strong position when you sell 
Millers. Many dealers have handled them | 
exclusively for seventeen years. Their ce 
tomers do not change—for Miller Tires hay 
never known an off year. ’ 
The Miller Franchise has an unmatched value 
e today and every year it grows in worth to the | 
retailer. Write or wire the nearest branch office, | 


‘ 


The motor bus is here! Mass transportation 
on rubber is the sign of a new era in America. 
It augments the great rail systems and in 
time will knit the nation together with a flexi- 
ble means of transport over every mile of good 
road. Progress! 


HE tire industry is ready. Miller creative genius 

has developed a new Bus and Truck Tire built 

on the Uniflex principle of construction, and-shaped to 

give ideal road contact. Big corporations and opera- 

tors of national fleets have selected this heavy-duty 

tire because it cuts mileage costs and reduces operat- 

ing expenses. It is a worthy big brother of the famous 
Geared-to-the-Road Balloon. 

Miller experience reflects the growth of the rubber 
industry over a span of 34 years. Leadership in the 
exacting field of rubber sundries prepared the ground 
for Miller’s present position in the manufacture of fine 
tires. The loyalty of Miller dealers and the confidence 
of Miller users rests on the fundamental fact that 
Miller knows rubber. 


THE MILLER RUB B E RICO M PALN-Y. 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 


Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York Bee Sees 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Oklahoma City is wee 
Brooklyn Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Ree 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Wed 

Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 


MILLER KNOWS RUBBER. come 


(Continued from Page 109) 
‘secret place when a heavy step sounded 
‘upon the porch; for six days the wary 
‘fetching of the cow from the outskirts of 
‘the swamp. 

And then in early twilight the thrum of 
ispread wings! 

_ She ran to the door, apron thrown against 

ther breast. In strong, level flight’ they 
passed—the birds—the birds! Fear beat 
her back, hung with her all that night and 
‘the day that followed. It might be a 
istrange flock, she kept saying to herself. It 
‘must be a strange flock. 
_ But it was not. She drove her steps to 
‘the pen late that afternoon and stared in 
silence and dismay. Only a few of the birds 
whose wings had not yet recovered their 
equilibrium were hopping about. She 
looked at the ruddy figure who watched her 
under veiled, possessive lids, and such a 
tumult as she had never known stormed 
through her brain, lashed her with a dozen 
emotions at once, then washed away, leav- 
ing her in heavy calm. 

“So you would steal his birds from him 
then,’’ she said slowly. 

“Steal?”’ he whipped. 

“Steal,”’ she said calmly. She looked at 
him and she seemed to see his body as a 
huge husk in which prinked about a soul 
small and mean. ‘How little you are!” 
she said, half in surprise, half in indiffer- 
lence. 

_For another moment she stood while he 
strangled forth loud empty phrasings, 
boastful phrasings, tumultuous phrasings. 
Why should he bother with a handful of 
wild birds? He had no time for sickly play- 
things—he who needed every moment for 
his wheat, his prize wheat. And of course 
she could see that too—she to whom that 
wheat would some day mean so much. 
Some day soon! 

She looked full at the impish yellow-gray 
30ul which struggled there between the 
Pinching eyelids; and she said, speaking 
slowly, as to something small and un- 
shapen: ‘‘ You thought you would take off 
fim all he had and that you would get me. 
But no; I ain’t that kind. I can’t be 
oought with meanness.”’ She turned deso- 
‘ately toward the little path which led up 
the slope. ‘‘I am the one to tell him about 
the birds. And I am the one to tell him he 
aas got me anyhow.” 

He stormed after her then; he pleaded, 
ae threatened, he implored. She turned 
and looked for a long moment at his moving 
dody, at his high-colored face, and from 
shem she looked into the high air whither 
the birds had flown. She laughed suddenly 
and her arms lifted in the faint gesture of 
jpreading wings. ‘“‘He’s got me anyway!” 
{nd she set her feet upon the path. 

Feet scuffed angrily after her; threats 
bludgeoned about her ears: “‘ You will have 
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sorry for this! But I ain’t giving you up. 
What I want I get. Look at my wheat! 
What has he got? Nothing! You would 
give yourself to a man where has nothing 
then? Nothing!” 

But again it was as though she scarcely 
heard him. Again she bubbled happily like 
a freed thing: ‘‘I go to tell him he has got 
me anyway.” 

But in reality they had more, far more, 
than each other; for dreams once born 
never die unless they are killed by those 
who give them birth. And they cherished 
their dream, though they knew not the 
stuff of which it was made; and it came, a 
green and shining thing out of the black soil 
and grew and grew before their eyes. Day 
by day it grew, and day by day they 
watched it, scarce believing the promise it 
held out to them. 

But it redeemed its promise. And on a 
day in midsummer late in the afternoon 
the boy came breaking toward her as she 
stood looking for him, listening for him, 
eagerly, fearfully, at the edge of the forest. 

“It took the prize! It took the prize! 
My wheat! My wheat!” He danced be- 
fore her like a winged thing. “Two inches 
more tall it was and heavier at the heads 
than any at the Grange. And the talk it 
gave! You should have heard oncet!”’ the 
boy exclaimed. 

She could not speak; she clasped her 
hands. She whispered, “The birds!” 

“Yes, it was the birds,”’ the boy echoed 
in something of awe. ‘‘It was the wheat 
they left in the black mud. It was like such 
a gift to us from the birds.” 

She hung her head. ‘And I said oncet— 
that black day—I mocked on the birds and 
said they would be feeding us like the 
ravens. And now if they ain’t. It is like 
such a judgment on me.”’ 

The boy’s hand went out to her. ‘But 
it couldn’t have been such a terrible wicked 
day, fur all. Fur you got your wish out of 
it.”” His eyes twinkled. “‘ You ain’t forgot, 
was you, how you said you wished if I 
would make down on Conrad some such 
way?” 

“Och, you did flax him!” she cried with 
shining eyes. “Och, to think! Now it will 
go better for both of you.” 

His face sobered. ‘‘But I could have had 
sorry fur Conrad, he took it that hard. He 
showed it so, and the mad he had! And 
after, you couldn’t near guess what he done 
after. He plagued me fur to sell him the 
swamp!” 

“Sell him the swamp!” echoed the girl. 
‘And to think, if he wouldn’t have tried to 
cheat you in the first place this here could 
never have happened. I ain’t the only one 
where got a judgment on me then!” 

“But that ain’t all. Listen and leave me 
tell you. This here is somepun big, some- 
pun big!”’ The reminiscent phrase brought 
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with it its memory. Even as she turned in 
eager excitement she seemed to see him 
with hammer uplifted, gazing into the quiet 
air as though invisible powers were beating 
about him. They turned upon mutual im- 
pulse, and as they strolled through the kind 
and gentle shadows toward the pond he 
told her of the marvelous thing that had 
happened. A man, a stranger, had ques- 
tioned him more closely than any of the 
others about the nature of the soil, the 
nature of the place, and had offered to drain 
the swamp, to cut the trees and to lease the 
land from him at an astounding rental. 
“Fur he put it out that soil where could 
grow such wheat could be like some such 
river in the old country—Egypt or wher- 
ever.” 

“But you didn’t—you wouldn’t cut the 
trees?”’ 

Her arm flew up in swift alarm; then she 
laughed that she had even asked. Together 
they looked up into the sunlit stirrings 
above them. 

“Yes, it made a laugh fur me too. But I 
tell you what I done. We talked fur long, 
and then I give him dare to take the four 
acres of the tules and six acres of the good 
land fur to drain the muddy water onto. 


And tomorrow a’ready he comes fur to see | 
if it’s like I told him. But that won’t spoil | 


the swamp nothing fur us; fur you mind of 


how we can’t even see that part fur the | 


trees around the water. Look oncet! I 
show you where.”’ He bent aside the last 
of the bushes which concealed the pond 
from them. 

But they did not look, after all, in the di- 
rection of the tules. For they beheld, as it 
were, a vision. Within the wire inclosure 
were fluttering winged things, upon the 
ground, upon the water, upon the bushes; 
and upon the instant the peet, peet, oo-eek, 
oo-eek of the drakes and the faint musical 
response of the hens. But their alarm was 
only specious; they did not fly, not even 
when the boy, after the first rapt instant, 
laughed softly. 

“Tt ain’t so funny that they’re here. Fur 
the dropped wheat is gone from the fields 
all, and they are remembering where they 
got every day the good feed. They do 
always like that.” 

But she shook her head and clasped her 
hands to her breast as though she would 
hold the miracle to her. The boy looked at 
her and his eyes were like waters running 
deeply. 

“This here is what makes with me. Ina 
book I seen it; and I couldn’t near believe 
I was seeing good. These ain’t only called 
the wood ducks. They are called, too, the 
bridal ducks. Yes, if they ain’t! Bridal 
ducks! Fur they ain’t like some others; 
they mate oncet and they stay mated. Och, 
Ellen! It is here that we will make our 
home!”’ 


Breakers on the Palos Verdes Shore, California 
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Perhaps Freddie does take that “Dress 
Well and Succeed” slogan a bit too 
seriously. There are drawbacks, for 
instance, when one is really fond of 
dogs—and all the dogs know it. 

But it brings results. Take Freddie, for 
example. He doesn’t spend everything he 
makes on scenery. And he is getting a 
lot more money than many of the other 
fellows at the office just because the boss 
thinks Freddie is as good as he looks. 
You’d never guess it, but the coat belongs 
to last year’s suit. The trousers (block- 
striped flannels are very, very much 
approved this year, you know) look like 
a million dollars, but they really didn’t 
come so high. Not much more, in fact, 
than the price of a tankful of gas for 
his new roadster. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” origi- 
nally wasjust a slogan—ahomely, 
but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing 
intent. Today, the slogan is a 
monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for more than forty- 
six years—it is one of the tangible 
differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 
UTCHESS 


p TROUSER 
10¢a Button; $199 a Rip 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR. A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10% 
If THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $12 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 


‘Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. The series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 


“Going On Nineteen” in FLANNELS 

“Mr. Tracy’ of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 
“Jim will be Voting Next Year’’ in COLLEGIATES 
“Eric, the Engineer’ in BREECHES 

“Young Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS 

“Hair Splitter Evans’ in WORK TROUSERS 

“That Darn Bennett Kid” in BOY’S GOLF KNICKERS 
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and does its 

work under 
its own 
Power 


N other words, the Allison-Fordson 

isanautomotive hoist— and amoney- 

savingtool for hundredsof uses where 
heavy lifts and pulls are required. 


Highly mobile, it goes to its work and 
hauls other equipment with it, instead 
of being hauled. It is quickly installed 
and becomes an essential part of the 
Fordson—doubling and tripling gen- 
eral usefulness without interfering 
with its use as a tractor. 


The Allison is a standard, one model, 
automotive hoist for the Fordson. 
Two speeds and reverse. Single or 
double drum, each with brake, clutch 
and pawl. 


The first cost of the Allison Hoist is 
most reasonable. Sound engineering 
and quality construction keep oper- 
ating cost and upkeep to a minimum. 


Read the list of uses on the coupon. 
On any one of them the Allison will 
quickly pay for itself. The nearest 
Fordson dealer can supply you. 


Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Oregon, U.S, A, 


Please send free book on Allison Automotive Hoisting 
showing application in the uses checked below ; 

OO Building Construction CL) Derrick Work 

(1) Mixing and Hoisting Concrete [ Pile Driving 

(J Sandand Gravel Pit Operation (] Unloading Cars 

O Transfer and Drayage CJ Freight Handling 

O) Underground Cable Work OJ Endless Cable Work 

O) Moving Buildings () Backfilling 

(1) Canal and Ditch Digging (] Clearing Land 


Name == — = eS 


Address- 


BUILT BY WILLAMETTE 
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CENTAURS AND CHUKKE 


grounds were narrowed to 160 yards and 
boarded at the sides with boards eleven 
inches high. It slowed the game so much 
that when, in 1865, Captain Sherer, now a 
major, took a crack English-trained polo 
team to Calcutta to play the Muniporees, 
the Indians rode all around them, taking 
full possession of the ball and making goals 
almost at will. 

The climate of England still constitutes 
such a heavy handicap that English inter- 
national teams must be trained, perforce, 
somewhere abroad, either in India, in 
Spain, along the Riviera or, as has been 
suggested and urged, in California. 

James Gordon Bennett introduced the 
game in America in 1875, and it found the 
same welcome among the hunting crowd 
that it had received, first from the Tartars 
and then from the British Army in India. 
A hard-riding horseman picked up a mallet 
tentatively to knock the willow ball around 
and straightway was haunted by the diffi- 
culty of ever hitting it from the back of a 
galloping pony. The interference of seven 
other players roused his combative instinct. 
Here was a game that possessed the kick of 
danger. He went to it, and he and his sons 
have been at it ever since. 

A year after the game was introduced, 
Bennett, William Jay, William Douglass, S. 
Howard, Perry Belmont, Charles Franklin, 
John Mott and Howland Robbins began 
playing regularly at the old Dickels Riding 
Academy, which stood at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. These meetings marked the begin- 
ning of organized polo in this country. 
Later they moved to Jerome Park, but 
when it proved too far from town, they 
built the grounds at One Hundred and 
Tenth Street. Within seven years the en- 
croachment of the city spreading uptown 
sent them to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, now the home of 
the New York Giants and still known as the 
Polo Grounds. 

Polo’s next move was to Newport, Rhode 
Island, under the auspices of the West- 
chester Club. From there it spread to Long 
Island, Boston, Buffalo and Chicago. It 
had taken firm root. Its growth was to be 
slow but steady. 

It was still in an embryonic stage when 
Westchester invited Hurlingham to send a 
team to play in America. As an induce- 
ment, a cup was deeded to both clubs, to be 
played for at certain intervals. The legal 
conditions which enwrapped this cup were 
so binding that attempts made in recent 
years to widen the field so as to allow play- 
ers from the Argentine, from India and 
from any other place in the world to play 
for it have proved unsuccessful. 


A Tryout for Teamwork 


The English came over in 1886, cap- 
tained by John Watson, the best player of 
his day and one of the greatest of all time. 
His team mates were Captain the Honor- 
able R. Lawley and Captain T. Hone, both 
of the 7th Hussars, and Captain Malcolm 
Little. Opposing them for America were 
Winthrop K. Thorn, Raymond Belmont, 
Foxhall Keene and Thomas Hitchcock, Sr. 

The British were mounted on thorough- 
bred Irish ponies which had more speed, in- 
telligence and stamina than the Argentine 
ponies ridden by the Americans. The teams 
were equally matched in horsemanship, but 
there the equality ended. 

The Americans were still playing the 
English game of eleven years before, whose 
general plan was for the back to act as goal 
keeper and for the other three to gather in 
a group. Once in command of the ball a 
player kept it as long as he could. Each 
played as an individual. 

Watson brought the rudiments of team 
play. He and the rest of his team had 
learned their polo mostly in India, where 
there were full-sized grounds and no boards. 


| They therefore played the ball up and down 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the grounds. Watson had invented riding 
off, sending the No. 1 against the opposing 
back and leaving the ball to No. 2 and 
No. 3. Into this game he introduced the 
backhand, a new and difficult stroke of his 
own, which since has become one of the 
most effective in polo. The backhand, more 
than anything else, was responsible for the 
great superiority of the English in this 
game. 

The Americans started at top speed. 
Keene scored the first goal. But the pre- 
cision and teamwork of the visitors told 
after a short time. Watson and his back- 
hand were bewildering and unbeatable. 
Only the horsemanship of the Americans 
enabled them to make any showing at all. 
They were beaten 10 to 4 and 14 to 2. 

This first international polo match had 
far-reaching influences on the game, as has 
every one since. The history of modern 
polo is made up of periods either begun or 
ended by international matches. 

Thus, the 1909 matches in England revo- 
lutionized the game, sped it up and intro- 
duced the American style of team play, 
which has since become basic in polo. 


Sixty Per Cent of Polo 


The matches of 1911, 1913 and 1914 saw 
the English adapting and perfecting this 
style of play, and the matches of 1921 and 
1924 sowed polo clubs throughout America 
at the rate of ten a year. 

The matches of 1886 stimulated an in- 
terest in the game that resulted, four years 
later, in the formation of the United States 
Polo Association. It also focused attention 
on the problem of the polo pony; a prob- 
lem which has grown faster than the game 
and which today is greater than ever. 

Milburn says the pony is 60 per cent of 
polo. It is the player’s legs and that is the 
reason why a polo player is still function- 
ing twelve to fifteen years after athletes in 
other fields have become old, and retired. 

The first English polo ponies, legend has 
it, were the descendants of four great Arab 
stallions captured, with several women, in 
a raid on a Bedouin chief. The day after 
they were taken the English were notified 
by the bereft chief that if the horses were 
returned the raiders could keep the women 
and no reprisals would follow. When the 
women were returned and the horses kept, 
the reprisals followed immediately and on 
strict schedule, but the stallions sired a 
strain that is still producing good polo 
ponies. 

Irish and English thoroughbreds were 
drawn on largely for the game, and the Eng- 
lish early began experimenting on the scien- 
tific breeding of ponies. England and the 
Argentine for many years were the sources 
for the ponies used in this country, and few 
native-bred horses have played in inter- 
national matches. But England lost much 
of her best horseflesh in the war and, 
though many polo ponies are still found in 
Ireland, it will be years before England 
replenishes her losses. 

Captain Frank N. Miller, secretary of the 
National Polo Pony Society and polo mana- 
ger at Meadow Brook Club, declares that 
America, in the near future, will be supply- 
ing other countries. 

The scientific breeding of polo ponies be- 
gan in this country twenty years ago, and 
Raymond Belmont, father of August Bel- 
mont, was one of its successful pioneers. 
But it was desultory, a rich man’s hobby, 
and not organized to meet a big demand. 

This has come within the last few years, 
with the increased speed of the game and 
the dearth of horseflesh caused by the war 
and the automobile. It is being met by men 
who have gone into breeding on a large 
scale, either as a business or a hobby, 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Texas, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
California, Virginia and New York are turn- 
ing out polo ponies in ever growing num- 
bers with the coéperation of the National. 
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Polo Pony Society, which lends every ai 
to breeders, and the remount departmen| 
of the United States Army, which is doir 
much for the horse in general, and for pol 
ponies in particular, by putting out thor 
oughbred stallions through the West to ob 
tain officers’ chargers. 

Names like McKitrick, MeVitty, MeCo 
and T. B. Jenkinson of Alberta, Canada 
are well known to the pony buyer. Me 
Vitty, a Californian, has gone in on a bi 
scale, with 200 brood mares. Milton Me 
Coy is raising polo ponies as a profession 
and all his money is invested in his Wye 
ming ranch. McCoy has several sma 
thoroughbred stallions and he picks up a 
the polo brood mares he can. 

W. A. Harriman, on his farm in Arden 
Orange County, New York, is raising col 
by Prince Friarstown out of high-class pla 
ing polo mares. He owns Vibora and Nena 
both by Collar Stud, an English stallion 
and both raised by Jack Nelson on one o 
his ranches in the Argentine. Captai 
Miller has pronounced Vibora one of th 
best polo ponies ever played. He was rid 
den by Malcolm Stevenson in the 192 
matches. 

Stephen Sanford, of Amsterdam, Ney 
York, owns several imposing aristocrats o 
the Polo Pony Stud Book—Beatrice an 
Lalla Koolah, adjudged the best playin: 
ponies in 1924 and 1925 respectively, Non 
So Pretty, Agnes and Moonbeam. After th 
1924 matches, at the sale of the Englis 
ponies, he paid $21,000 for Fairy Story an 
Queen, and Fairy Story was awarded th 
championship at the 1925 show of th 
National Polo Pony Society. 

The business of raising polo ponies i 
hazardous. If a man raises twenty-fiv 
ponies, ten may be satisfactory—and tha 
is a high percentage. The rest are tota 
losses, for one or several of many reasons 
lack of conformation, of boldness, of close 
ness to the ground or dislike of the game. 

Three classes of ponies are available t 
the buyer: The made pony, or one whicl 
has been thoroughly trained and expe: 
ienced in the game; the half-made pony, o 
one which has been bitted and trained uy 
to slow games; and the green pony, whicl 
has had no training. 


The Polo Pony Workshop 


Some players and many trainers buy thi 
last class and “‘make”’ them themselves 
The United States Army requires that al 
its cavalry officers be able to make thei 
own ponies. This is no job for the averag4 
rider or polo player. Training a pony fo} 
polo requires the best of horsemanship, skill] 
and unlimited patience. 

Captain Miller has had a lot of ‘experi 
ence as a maker of polo ponies in India 
Egypt, England and now here. For so 
years he was instructor at the Be 
School of Cavalry in India. af 

I found him on the plains, near Meado 
Brook, with W. A. Harriman. They werd 
riding twin ponies; beautiful, five-yoaiaal 
thoroughbreds by Spanish Prince, the pro 
erty of Mrs. R. L. Gerry. Mrs. Harriman 
with her two daughters, watched the ponie 
and discussed with themen the progress the 
were making. She knows as much of 
ponies, their care and their capabilities, 
does her husband. The Twins had b 
under instruction all winter on the polo fiel 
at Overhills, in North Carolina. The 
progress was reported as excellent. 

The ponies were galloped, stop 
started, changed and turned. They twis 
to the right, to the left, stopped, sta 
again. They galloped, cantered, turn 
stopped, always under the calm voices 
their riders. They moved effortles 
obeyed orders on the instant. They w 
rounding into shape. Soon they would 
introduced to the mallet and the ball. T 
had not yet had that experience. The 
were still far from being made, E 

(Continued on Page 115) 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION 
FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


N expert eye examination ascertains the kind of 
lenses that will exactly fulfill the needs of your 
eyes, and yours alone. No two pairs of eyes are alike. 


Your eyesight specialist is vitally concerned, there- 


fore, that you get glasses whose lenses precisely con- 


form with the findings of the examination. Nothing 
may be left to chance. Every quality, every detail, 
must be under perfect control. 


Perhaps nothing made by human hands or machinery 
is under such complete “quality control” as eyeglass 
lenses made in the Wellsworth factories. 


Inspections begin with the raw materials. Even the 
water in which the polishing materials are mixed is 
tested. And though machines and tools of almost un- 
believable ingenuity and technical accuracy perform the 
grinding and polishing, their work is painstakingly 
checked and rechecked by a great number of inspection 
instruments. 


Have your 
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eyes 


'American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


Glimpses of Wellsworth Quality Guarantee Inspection 


Better Lenses for Better Vision 


With the completion of the lenses, groups of graduate 
inspectors begin an extraordinary search for imperfec- 
tions. Every point in each finished lens is submitted to 
tests capable of detecting the slightest flaw or error. The 
findings of these experts are then rechecked in the most 
rigidly critical manner by the Quality Control Depart- 
ment. This is the final step in the exhaustive, uncom- 
promising control responsible for Wellsworth quality. 

A long method, and an expensive one! But there are 
no short-cuts to Wellsworth quality. Super-vigilance 
maintained by the most thorough-going system of in- 
spections and super-inspections that can possibly be 
devised—this alone is the infallible method of insuring 
eyesight specialists the absolute accuracy they have 
learned to expect in Wellsworth Lenses. 


* * * 


Write us today for an interesting and valuable new 
booklet, “A New Age of Vision.” 


examined! 
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M-5-2 
Metal Cabinet 
Scientific design, fine materials 
and workmanship, cork board 
insulation, heavily nickeled 
brass fixtures, rounded cor- 
ners and edges, beautiful Duco 
lacquer finish—and all these 
advancements at no added 

cost, $245 f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Electrical Refrigeration at Its Best 


Built by Noted Refrigeration Authorities on More . 
Than 25 Years Refrigeration Experience | 


The Absopure Frigerator De Luxe line in- 


built fall pereelaln ined eerk ia ediage The Absopure Frigerator sets altogether new your convenience, you can enjoy the utility 
Duco finish, Priced from $395 up: in capacities standards of efficiency, economy and reliabil- and dependable service of the Absopure Frig- { 
from 6 to 16 cubic feet. Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 


ity in electrical refrigeration, not by accident, erator in your own ice box or any of the beau- . 
but as a logical result of more than 25 years tiful cabinet models of the line. a 
of refrigeration leadership in which its scien- ; i | 
tific staff has gained international distinction. You pay almost as you would for ice. And you j 
add to the equipment of your home a conven- 
ience of daily and continuous usefulness and 
of good housekeeping pride. 


And the same expert knowledge responsible for 
its mechanical leadership is reflected in the de- 
sign and construction of Absopure Frigerator 
cabinets, where fine quality is equally essential. You are independent of ice. You have 100% 
effective refrigeration. Food and health are 
protected. Plenty of ice cubes always ready. 
A hundred dainty desserts and salads at. 
your quick command. See the Absopure Frig- 
erator in operation at 
your dealer’s. You will 
surely want it. The price 
For a low first payment and terms to suit makes it easy to own. 
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In materials, workmanship and design the 
Absopure Frigerator is not surpassed by the 
costliest machines built. It is completely 
automatic, quiet running and practically free 
of service requirements. It is economical to 
buy, maintain and operate. 


A Full Line for Household, Apartment and Business Installations 


$ and To Bit Y Some Valuable Dealer Franchises Are Open. Write or Wire 
O Fl our cid : 4 
185% Present Ice Box General Necessities Corporation 
Price f.o.b. Detroit Detroit, Michigan 
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Later Captain Miller explained the mak- 

ing of a polo pony. And “make” is no 
ang or technical term. A pony is literally 

remade. 

is carriage is changed and his balance 

points are shifted to meet the demands of 

the game. 

“Because of the speed of modern polo,” 
uid Captain Miller, “only a certain type 
horse can keep up to it; a thorough- 
ed, or a horse by a thoroughbred stallion 
tt of a good playing mare, which has 
oved her speed. 

“fA pony is chosen for polo on his breed- 
g, conformation and disposition. He 
ust have good sloping shoulders to gallop 
and go smooth. Shoulders too upright re- 
sult in round action and stopping badly. 
“He must have depth of girth, heart 
m to enable him to stay, and good 
itraight hind legs to get his hocks under 
um i in stopping and to enable him to change 
d as well as forelegs. If the hind legs are 
far behind, the hind quarters are hard 
; Beontrol and the turns will be made on the 
elegs, which is bad. 
_ “He must be fairly close to the ground, 
leggy, and with a real natural balance. 
head must be on properly, with a good 
k for rein length. 
“As to disposition: 


An even temper is 


i A horse has little intelligence, 
yut he has a wonderful memory. He is 
ught through his memory, by doing the 
me thing with him over and over again. 
de must be bold, willing to face in on an- 
ther pony and to give and take a bump. 
_ “Having secured a five-year-old with the 
equired conformation, we proceed to train 
tim. A great number of ponies are spoiled 
vy rushing their training and asking them 
0 do more than they are physically able. 
Muscles must be built up. Young ponies, 
vhen green, carry two-thirds of their weight 
a front. We have to rebalance and redis- 
ribute it; that is, bring the weight from 
he forehand back to the hocks. This is 
‘one by working the pony on a snaffle, keep- 
ag his head up, teaching him to stop on his 
ks and reining back.” 


Using the Legs as Reins 


“As it is necessary to work altogether 
rith his memory, a horse cannot be taught 
many things at one time. -A point must 
gained slowly and by gradual progres- 
m. A great many ponies are taught to 
n and twist before being shown how to 
p straight and in the correct manner. 
e first thing he should learn is how to 
cop. 
_ “The correct method of teaching him this 
E.. the rider to close his legs and so pin 
epony’s hind quarters down to the ground. 
the same time his head should be slightly 
ited by the hand. 
“He should next be taught to turn cor- 
vetly. A horse has three pivots on which 
e turns: 
““1, On the forehand, which is natural 
i a green horse because his weight is in 
font, but which is quite wrong for polo, 
ecause he swings his quarters out and 
aus loses time. 2. On the center. 3. On 
ae hocks. This is correct for polo. 
“Tn all turns the pony should be sup- 
orted and turned by the leg rather than 
y the rein. In turning to the right the 
der’s left leg is pressed back, holds the 
uarters in and enables the pony to turn on 
is hocks. 
“When the trainer is confident his pony 
turning correctly, he goes on to teach 
to change his legs. The great thing in 
iis step is to prevent the pony changing 
front and not behind. It is essential that 
2 change fore and hind legs simultane- 
isly. The wrong way to ride him for a 
ge is to throw the weight forward and 
ge on to the other leg. This changes the 
y in front, but not behind. 
“Thereis a period in a horse’s canter-time 
en all four legs are off the ground. This 
known as the interval of suspension an‘4 is 
instant in which to teach him to change. 
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“When cantering with the off—right— 
foreleg leading, followed by off hind, the 
rider’s weight is slightly on the off side 
with the left leg a little drawn back. To 
change the horse at the interval of sus- 
pension, the rider’s right leg comes back 
sharply, and his weight should be shifted a 
little on to the near—left—side and back- 
ward. This makes the horse change from 
off fore and off hind to near fore and near 
hind. 

“Little is done with the hands if the legs 
are used correctly. Afterward, if the horse 
has been taught this way, it will be found 
he changes his legs naturally whenever the 
weight is shifted. 

“His training progresses. Stop, turn, 
circle and change. Repetition. Making 
the turns and stops more difficult, asking a 
little more of the pony each day while the 
pace is gradually increased. 

“All stages of the early training should 
be done on a plain snaffle. As soon as the 
pony becomes balanced we start with a 
very light double bridle. I would strongly 
advocate that this bit be used for making 
a mouth. Later we seek the best bridle 
for each particular pony. The bridle is an 
individual matter.” 


Gameness and the Game 


“His early training rounded out, the 
pony is accustomed to the stick and ball. 
Great care is taken not to start this too 
soon. Doing so often results in the pony 
becoming afraid of the stick. But when he 
has become competent and doesn’t mind 
the stick and ball, he is taken into a very 
slow young-pony game. Now is the critical 
time. If he is hurried he may get hot- 
headed and start pulling. If he is taken 
along sufficiently slowly he will round out 
all right. 

“At this stage, though the pony seems 
perfectly bold and doesn’t mind a bump, 
he must not be hurried even then. He 
should be given time to get physically fit 
before he is played in a real game. Started 
at five, he should not be played in fast 
games until he is six. Many good ponies 
are ruined by taking them into hard games 
before their bones are really set.” 

Many ponies are as well-known and ad- 
mired as are the stars of the international 
matches. Whitney’s Cotton Tail, Milburn’s 
Tenby and Jacobs, Harriman’s Vibora, 
Louis E. Stoddard’s Belle of All, and a host 
of others, are famous in the annals of the 
game. 

Tenby was a large bay thoroughbred 
English pony bred by Sir John Barker for 
polo. He was sold into France, where he 
acquired a bad reputation by falling sev- 
eral times. He was sold back in England 
and bought by William Baldwin, a dealer, 
and he was sent over here, played and sold 
in 1910. 

Whitney bought him for $1500 and 
turned him over to Milburn to ride, and in 
1913 presented Milburn with Tenby, 
Jacobs—another great pony named after 
a well-known American dealer—and two 
others as a wedding present. 

Tenby, Milburn says, was the boldest- 
turning pony he ever rode. He followed the 
ball on a straight line and he would go after 
it no matter what obstacle intervened. Mil- 
burn rode him through the season of 1910 
and in the international matches of 1911, 
1913 and 1914. In 1921, Milburn took him 
to England for the matches, against the 
advice of experts who declared him too old. 
They were right. He rode him in only one 
period. He had lost his speed and most of 
his stamina. All he had left was his game- 
ness and his love for the game. On his way 
back to America he became entangled in 
his stall and killed himself by battering his 
head against the wall. He was buried at 
sea. 

Jacobs was a thoroughbred, 15.3 hands 
high, and had been raced on the tracks. He 
was one of the fastest ponies ever seen on a 
polo field. Milburn rode him in the inter- 
nationals of 1911, 1913 and 1914, and re- 
tired him in 1920 after riding him eleven 
years. At the time of his retirement Jacobs 


‘1921 matches. 
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was blind in one eye and weak in front. 
Polo had taken everything he had. 

The making of a top polo player takes 
from ten to twenty times as long as does 
the making of his pony. Like the pony, 
he must be taken young and trained con- 
tinuously. All the international players 
started in the game in early childhood. 
Neither Milburn nor Hitchcock, America’s 
two greatest players, remembers learning 
to ride. 

Polo is the most dangerous sport in the 
world. There is no other, not even auto- 
mobile racing, that carries with it such a 
constant threat of injury, even death. In- 
juries resulting from collisions and falls on 
the polo field are accepted as part of the 
routine of the game. When Captain Luis 
Lacey, of the British team, rode in the 1924 
matches with a torn shoulder ligament he 
was following a precedent so common that 
his playing was taken as a matter of course. 

In June, 1913, while practicing for the 
international matches, Milburn’s pony 
rolled on him and kicked him in the face 
and chest. Two days later he rode with the 
American team to victory. In 1914, he was 
thrown and broke a rib, but he played 
several days before the intense pain forced 
him to quit. He strained a ligament in his 
back in a fall in England just before the 
He played through the 
matches, but his injury forced his absence 
from the luncheon given the players by 
King George. The king sent Sir Alfred 
Fripp, one of his personal physicians, to at- 
tend him. 


Louis E. Stoddard, chairman of the Polo | 


Association, for two successive years was 
unconscious when he entered his summer 
home for the first time of the season. He 
had stopped off to play a game or two at 
Meadow Brook before he went home. Both 
times he was thrown. Both times his injury 
was concussion of the brain. Both times he 


stepped from his bed to the back of a polo | 


pony, ‘‘to keep his hand in.” 

Frank Hitchcock, young brother of 
Tommy, showed such promise that it was 
prophesied he would outshine the inter- 
national star. Last year he lay unconscious 
for twenty days, after being hurled from 
his pony to the polo field near Meadow 
Brook. His injuries were so serious that 
they compelled the postponement of his 
entrance to Princeton and his retirement 
from the game for an indefinite period, 
probably forever. 


The New Generation of Players 


Hundreds of youngsters are learning the 
game on the polo fields of the country. 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, wife of one inter- 
national star and mother of another, is still 
an enthusiastic polo instructor, though she 
is in her middle years. She is given much 
of the credit for the making of a great 
player out of her son. 

Louis Stoddard tells of a visit to Narra- 
gansett fifteen years ago and of approach- 
ing a close-cropped polo field in the early 
morning. Seven lusty boys and a woman 
mixed in a spirited mélée. The ball shot 
out and the woman streaked after it on a 
fully extended pony. She had raised her 
mallet for a shot, when a boy, following her 
at dead gallop, cried, ‘‘ Leave it, mother!” 

She swerved without checking her speed 
and the boy lifted the ball into the air with 
one of the beautiful shots that afterward 
made him famous. Tommy, Jr., and his 
mother at daily practice. 

Mrs. Hitcheock still plays polo with 
young and very earnest boys on her fields 
near Meadow Brook. At Aiken, South 
Carolina, she trains a whole boys’ school 
in polo and leads it in drag hunts cross 
country. 

On a hundred fields throughout the coun- 
try youngsters are learning to play polo. 
If they can’t get ponies they use bicycles, a 
good substitute, because they require al- 
most the same amount of balance. The way 


to the mastery of the game is long, hard and | 
dangerous, much more so than that of golf | 
Having attained a seat in the 


or tennis. 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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—thoroughly 
washes off 
dirt, grease 
and stains 
quicker than 
anything 
you've ever 
used; rinses easier too. 


Waurre Wircu lathers frcel ly in hot 
or cold water. Softens Hard Water. 
Softens and whitens the skin. 


Removes tobacco, fruit, berry, veg- 
etable, grass, ink and cl: ay stains. 


Waite Wirtc# is non-irrit: ating 
even to delicate skin, Wonderfully 
fine for children. Handy screw-top 
can is convenient for all the f. amily 
—sanitary too. 


“Every Shake a Fresh Cake” 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply, send 
us his mame and 25c. for full size can. 


Nortu AMERICAN Dye CorPorATION 
Dept. S, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Write for Sample 


Write direct to us if 
your dealer does 
not have Dixon “ Ti- 
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BP 


boz aw deoxer 


con - der - oga’’ Pen- 

cils—enclose five 

cents—and we will Made in the U.S. A. bu 
send you a full- JosepH Drxon CRUCIBLE Co. 
length sample Pencil Dept. 8-J 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
© 1926, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Adds flavor 


to a 
“left -over’ 
meal 


A DASH of Gulden’s makes 
“left-overs” really appetiz- 
ing. Hash, stews, gravies 
take on wonderful flavor 
through this economical sea- 
soning. 


GULDENS 


pencil. 
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Levelizers 
produce a wonderful ride 


As if bumps were leveled out ahead of you—that’s the feeling Levelizers are simple 

’ : : i i |? 
you'll get with WEED Levelizers on your car. They squash the Bate fae enema li 
rebound before it gets fairly started—with a soft, smooth, sure easily installed, and j 


restraint. require no oiling or ad- 


: : : : justing. Actuated by a 
Levelizers will save you money. Save wear on tires by keeping heavy steel cable, which 
them on the road. Reduce shocks and strains that loosen parts. doce notsiaieb fe fray. 

. . ° evelizers 
Eliminate annoying squeaks and rattles. operate perfectly 
with balloons as 
well as with cords. 


Order Levelizers for your car. Your dealer has them, or can get 
them for you. When you drive out (with Levelizers on) the 
same old bumpy streets will feel smoother—while on good streets 
you’ll enjoy free action of springs and balloon tires—freedom from 
stiffness, jerkiness or ‘‘ grabbing.” 


Insist on WEED Levelizers. They are made and recommended 


by the makers of the famous WEED Tire Chains and WEED Soa 
Bumpers. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED Jevelizers — THEY LEVEL THE ROAD AS YOU GO | 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
ddle that makes him part of his steed, the 
mbryo internationalist can devote himself 
to perfecting his strokes. 

There are four main strokes. The right- 
and side of the pony is the off or forehand 
ide. The left is the near or backhand 
ide. The strokes are the off-side fore shot, 
the off-side back shot, the near-side fore 
eect and the near-side back shot. 

The off-side fore shot is the most common 
of all strokes and is used about 90 per cent 
of the time, especially by the forwards. 
With it the player drives the ball in the 
same direction as his pony, and so it has the 
Beepetus of the pony’s speed behind it. 
hy The off-side back shot is the most difficult 
stroke in polo. By it the ball is driven in 

he direction opposite to which the pony is 

aveling. It requires perfect timing and 
coordination of wrist and body to get any 
distance. 
__ The near-side fore shot is similar to the 
_off-side back shot in execution, but by it 
he ball is driven in the same direction as 
the pony. It is most useful for shooting at 
goal, especially for the forwards. 

In the near-side back shot the ball is 

riven in the direction opposite to that of 
he pony. It is indispensable to the No. 3 
d back—the defensive players. 
There is a difference in the methods of 
troking between English and American 
players. The English player as a rule hits 
the ball from the saddle, mainly with the 
rm and with very little body in the stroke. 
The American hits from his stirrups. The 
_ difference in result is about the same as that 
between one man hitting a ball from an 
armchair and another hitting it while stand- 
ing. The American style, naturally, achieves 
distance. Hitchcock often drives the ball 
150 yards. 

Having reached the point where he can 

| hit the ball from the back of a galloping 
| pony about 50 per cent of the time, all the 
| player then has to do is practice and play 
‘incessantly. In five, ten or fifteen years, if 
| many hard falls and painful injuries do not 
, dampen his ardor, he may become suffi- 
ciently adept to have his handicap raised a 
goal or two. 
The polo handicap is an American insti- 
‘tution which was adopted for the world 
game after the 1909 internationals. All 
| players are handicapped by the executive 
‘committee of the polo association on the 
|basis of their potential goal value to a 
(team. The better the player, the higher his 
|handicap. The highest is ten goals and all 
‘internationalists are ten-goal men. 


A Lifetime of Polo 


_ The handicaps are fixed on the recom- 
|mendation of other players or experts, and 
|as many as twenty recommendations have 
| been received on one player. It works out 
\like this: A team made up of four eight-goal 
/men are to play a team of six-goal men. The 
| aggregate handicap of the eight-goal team 
is thirty-two, that of the six-goal team, 
|twenty-four. The difference between the 
two is eight goals, and the six-goal team is 
therefore credited with eight goals at the 
‘start of play. 

A player always pretends annoyance, 
‘and grouses to anyone who will listen, when- 
ever his handicap has been raised, and 
‘sometimes it does take him away from a 
crowd with whom he has enjoyed playing. 
‘But secretly he is pleased, because his 
‘game is noticeably improving. When it is 
lowered he is correspondingly depressed, 
because the writing on the wall says he is 
slipping. 

The career of Devereux Milburn is an 
‘example of the results of a lifetime’s devo- 
tion to polo. He is one of the greatest 
players of all time, an authority on the 
game, a member of the executive committee 
of the polo association, a writer on the 
‘game’s different phases. 

_ In his thirty-three years of active play he 
has been a member of the American team 
six of the eight times this country met Eng- 
nd for the International Cup. He has 
‘achieved an objective attitude toward the 
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game. Milburn, to himself, is just a player, 
a unit of a polo combination. Individual 
play is incidental. Teamwork is polo. 

He grew up in polo and among horse- 
men. Harry Hamlin, a friend of J. G. Mil- 
burn, the player’s father, owned Village 
Farm, just outside of Buffalo. Milburn, his 
brother, John G., Jr., Charles Cary Rum- 
sey, H. L. Movius and Harry Davis rode to 
hunts in the Genesee Valley as soon as 
they were able to sit a horse. Three times a 
week they watched good polo players like 
Lawrence Rumsey, Jack Schetcherd, Doc- 
tor Hopkins and Harry Rumsey play the 
game three times a week in Park Meadow. 
Milburn absorbed his early polo from these 
men. 

When he was thirteen he was a member 
of a boys’ team composed of himself, his 
brother, John, Charles Rumsey and H. L. 
Movius, which within two years was hold- 
ing its own against the best men players. 
Milburn played the No. 1 and No. 2 posi- 
tions, known as the offensive positions. In 
them he acquired his accuracy in all strokes 
and the power of his drive. Milburn has 
the faculty of lifting the ball into the air in 
any shot, from any position, to clear the 
mélée and get tremendous distance. It was 
not until 1904 that he began to play back, 
the position in which he has achieved his 
fame as a polo player. In that year he 
played back for the Myopia Club when it 


won the Senior Championship of the United | 


States. 


In 1898, when Chicago visited Buffalo to | 


play a tournament with the first and second 
teams, Milburn failed to make the first 
team, but made the second, with George 
and Tom Cary and John Richmond. The 
second team defeated Chicago when Mil- 
burn accidentally hit Jay Kirkwood on the 
elbow with his mallet. Kirkwood’s retire- 
ment so weakened his team that it went 
down to defeat. 


The English Off-Side Rule 


When he and his brother went to Oxford 
the next year, both made the university 
crew, but Milburn held to polo. He played 
on the Oxford polo team in 1902 and 1903. 
He returned from England every summer 
to play with Buffalo. In 1901 he accepted 
an invitation to play on the Saratoga team 
in their annual tournament with Meadow 
Brook, which was held on W. C. Whitney’s 
polo field every racing season. This marked 
his first appearance in American interna- 
tional company and his meeting with Harry 
Payne Whitney. Whitney that day saw 
Milburn playing the No. 2 position. He 
was to remember his style eight years later 
when he evolved the polo strategy that 
beat England and restored the Interna- 
tional Cup to America. 

Milburn saw the 1902 matches in Eng- 
land, when the American team, composed 
of Foxhall Keene, R. L. Agassiz, John E. 
Cowdin and Lawrence Waterbury, won 
the first game by 2 to 1, from a team still 
considered one of the greatest polo com- 
binations of all time, Cecil Nickalls, P. W. 
Nickalls, Walter S. Buckmaster and C. D. 
Miller. 

Monty Waterbury entered the third 
game, which marked the first appearance 
of the famous Waterbury brothers in inter- 
national play. 

The 1902 matches are most important 
in the history of polo, because they were 
responsible for a new style of play. Among 
the English rules was one known as the 
off-side rule. Under it no man playing 
beyond the opposing back could receive a 
pass from his side. He could carry the ball 
only if he had hit it himself. The rule was 
an outgrowth of the perennially heavy con- 
dition of English playing fields. It proved 
offensive and unwieldy and it created some 
bitterness. Whitney was to have it always 
in his mind when he was working out the 
strategy that was to win for America the 
1909 matches. 

The following year, after the Oxford- 
Cambridge matches, Milburn and Charles 
Garland, another American, played on a 
team through the London season. This 
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ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard, 


le you think all shaving lathers are 
. alike, just look at these two photo- 
gtaphs taken through the powerful 
lens of a microscope. 

Notice the fine, closely knit texture 
of Colgate lather. Notice how 
compact it is — how close these tiny 
bubbles nestle to the hair. 

And then compare it with the 
coarse texture of the other lather. 
Those large-size bubbles you see are 
filled with air. They merely hold air 
instead of water against the hair. 

And remember, water, not air, is 
the real softener of your beard. 

Colgate’s is shaving cream in con- 
centrated form—super water-absorb- 
ent—different inactionand result from 
anything you have known before. 

In this lather the bubbles are 
smaller, as the microscope shows; 
they hold more water and much less 
air; they give more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture may soak 
right into the beard, Colgate’s 
first emulsifies and removes the 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


soften your 


beard 


at the base 


—and make shaving easy 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph  pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate’s Rapid - Shaye 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


oil film that covers every hair. 

Quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate 
deep down to the base of the beard 
—bring and hold an abundant sup- 
ply of water in direct contact with the 
bottom of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard becomes 
wringing wet —moist and pliable— 
softened down to the base, where the 
razor does its work. 

In this way the beard becomes 
properly softened right where the 
cutting takes place. “Razor pull” is 
entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor—lets it 
glide across your face without catch- 
ing or dragging. And it leaves your 
skin clean, cool and comfortable 
throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such 
as you have never enjoyed before. 

If you want a quick, smooth shave 
every morning, clip the coupon below 
and let us mail you a generous trial- 
size tube. 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-G2, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


© 1926, C. & Co. 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE 


BASE 
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team was not very successful, and later 
Milburn and Garland went to Deauville 
in another made up of Garland, Milburn 
and the two British internationalists, Buck- 
master and Cecil Nickalls. At Deauville 
they defeated a team made up of Col. 
Douglas Haig, afterward England’s Field 
Marshal, an enthusiastic poloist and a crack 
player, Ashorne Hill, a good player from 
India, Captain Herbert Wilson, against 
whom Milburn was to play in the interna- 
tional matches of 1909 and 1911, and 
Charlie Miller of the 1902 British team. 
Milburn played for three years with the 


“41s | Myopia Club while he was in Harvard Law 
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or Squeaks ? 


Birds in the meadows, or 
“birdies” in the chassis— 
which get your attention? 


With Bijur Lubrication 
there are no squeaks and 
rattles to annoy you. You 
oil every bearing daily, 
from the driver's seat, by one 
simple pull of a plunger. 
Packard cars—35,000 to date— 
have the Bijur System of Chassis 
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School, and in 1906 he followed his father, 
who had moved his law offices to New 
York, and at Whitney’s invitation joined 
the Meadow Brook Club. The following 
spring he began play with the team which 
was to become known as The Big Four— 
Larry Waterbury at No. 1, Monty Water- 
bury at No. 2, Whitney at No. 3 and Mil- 
burn at back. 

The first season they played conven- 
tional polo well together, until Whitney 
went abroad on August first. The next 
year Larry Waterbury did not play and 
Whitney declared he wanted him back, be- 
cause he was convinced that in The Big 
Four he had a team that could beat Eng- 
land. All his plans revolved about the 
winning of the cup, and to that end he 
trained the team and worked out his 
strategy. 

He started with the ponies, determined 
that the Americans would go into the 
matches with pony superiority, and he 
built up the greatest string the game had 
seen up to that time. He was a master of 
British polo strategy. He knew it could be 
beaten only by a mode of attack that con- 
tained the elements of surprise, speed and 
a skill that would circumvent the cumber- 
some off-side rule. 


The Advent of Strategy 


Considering his team, he knew that in 
the Waterburys he had a combination so 
keenly attuned to each other’s polo that 
one could pass the ball to any unexpected 
position without signal and with the ab- 
solute certainty that the other would be 
there to receive it. He knew Monty Water- 
bury was one of the most accurate goal 
shots in polo. With himself at No. 3, the 
pivot position of the team, he had his play- 
ers under his eye all the time and could 
plan and execute a new attack at any mo- 
ment. He counted on Milburn’s powerful 
backhand strokes, which he delivered at 
full gallop and from either side of his pony. 
These strokes resulted in a long ball that 
rose in the air over the mélée behind him. 

With the off-side rule in mind, Whitney 
developed the lateral pass between the 
Waterburys, from one side of the field to 
the other. From Milburn he lifted the 
conventional duty of minding goal and sent 
him into the mélée, covering his position 
while Milburn was riding on the ball. He 
had converted the team into a flying unit 
whose best and only defense was incessant 
attack. 

He challenged in the winter of 1909, and 
the dates for the match were set for the 
latter part of June. Shortly after the chal- 
lenges were accepted Whitney received a 
letter from Charlie Miller, the British in- 
ternationalist, recommending Louis Stod- 
dard as a substitute. 

Stoddard, over at Nice with his family 
for the winter, played polo with Miller and 
accorded him all the respect that an Amer- 
ican amateur gave to an internationalist. 
He asked him to criticize his game. Miller 
agreed to doso. When, after several weeks, 
Miller continued silent Stoddard became 
anxious and asked him what was the mat- 
ter with his play. 

“Nothing,” Miller replied. “You play 
better than most of us’; and wrote the 
letter to Whitney. Stoddard got the job. 

The Americans sailed in the late spring, 
praying for dry weather, because heavy 
grounds would interfere with the long pass- 
ing game which was relied on to nullify the 
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English riding off. With the team went 
twelve ponies, several of which could do a 
quarter in twenty-four seconds or under. 

Fine weather prevailed. England, a little 
alarmed at the speed of the ponies, had 
some difficulty with her line-up, but finally 
faced the Americans with Captain Herbert 
Wilson at No. 1, F. M. Freake at No. 2, 
P. W. Nickalls at No. 3 and Lord Wode- 
house at back. 

They played in full conformity with the 
off-side rule, and the Americans swept over 
the field with a combination play never be- 
fore seen in England and likely never to be 
seen again for a long time anywhere. The 
Waterburys passed the ball through and 
around the English team, sending it from 
side to side in the lateral passes. The final 
score was 9 to 5. 


The Old Army Game 


In the second game the element of sur- 
prise was gone, and a team made up of 
Harry Rich at No. 1, F. M. Freake, No. 2, 
P. W. Nickalls, No. 3, and Captain Hardress 
Lloyd at back, did so much better that it 
was eight minutes before Whitney scored 
the first goal. Later, hitting froma penalty, 
Larry Waterbury struck a pony with the 
ball and, following on top of it, bowled over 
Nickalls, and his pony with him. He was 
penalized and Lloyd tied the score. But 
after that the Waterburys took charge, and 
the final score was 8 to 2. 

England was astonished. She scrapped 
the off-side rule, adopted the American 
style of play and came over after the cup in 
1911. She almost got it. She came closer 
in 1918, and she took it back with her in 
1914, to keep it for the seven years in 
which war robbed her of many of her best 
players and horses. 

The American victory in 1909 was unex- 
pected. The world considered the English 
so far above any other country as poloists 
that they were beyond competition. When 
they were beaten, added interest was brought 
to the game. The spectator element of the 
United States began to look forward to the 
English invasion. This polo must be worth 
looking at. 

In 1911, they came to Meadow Brook for 
the matches—the vanguard of a spectator 
army which was to cover Number One 
Field in 1924. More people began playing. 
Polo’s growth in America can be measured 
by that of the Polo Association, because as 
clubs were formed they joined it. From 
1890, when it was formed, up to 1910, the 
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association added one club every two year 
In the next decade the additions averag 
about one and a half clubs a year, and 
1920, about ten a year. In the last 2 
years it has swept into nation-wide popu 
larity both as a playing and a spectacule 
sport. The 1926 Polo Association yearboo, 
lists eighty-three clubs from coast to coas 
and from Northern Canada to the Mexica_ 
border. ts 
The United States Army and the un 
versities have taken it up, and in the las 
six years, under the encouragement ¢ 
former Secretary of War Weeks and Ger 
eral Pershing, the Army game has in, 
proved to such an extent that its player) 
are being considered for the 1927 interng| 
tional matches. 
General Pershing, during the war, dis 
covered its value in the training of officer: 
and became one of its most enthusiasti| 
supporters. The War Department encow| 
aged play at the Army posts, and the Arm) 
game started an immediate improvement 
In 1922, Louis Stoddard, as chairma 
of the Polo Association, wrote Generz. 
Pershing suggesting a series of matches hb 
tween British and American Army tea ms 
The general improved on the idea by st 
gesting to the British chief of staff that th 
teams play a match every year. The Er 
lish team invaded in 1924 and was defeate: 
Last year the American Army team, org 
ized and captained by Major Louis 
Beard, went to England and defeated 
English Army team, 8 to 4 and 6 to 4, 
interval between the Army matches wa 
found to be too short and was lengthened t C 
three years. When they play again in thi 
country, thousands of spectators will se 
the matches. 
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Thrills of Ancient Rome 


Polo has grown so swiftly in the past fey 
years that it is suffering from growing pains 
Both the Hurlingham and the Unite 
States polo associations are being deluge: 
with demands that the conditions surround 
ing play for the International Cup b) 
broadened to make it a real internationa 
trophy, instead of one which can be player 
for only by America and England. Thi 
may or may not be done, but if it isn’t, ther! 
is certain to be another cup donated soon 
an Americas’ Cup, to be played for betwee! 
American and Argentine teams. 

The Argentines began to demand con 
sideration as a very strong menace in inter 
national polo when a team made up o 
Jack Nelson, the two Miles brothers, Davic 
and John, and Luis Lacey won both th 
British and American championships it 
1922. 

Players from the great South Amerigil 
state are wonderful horsemen. Twice dur) 
ing play at the Rumson Country Club. 
David Miles whirled in the air when hi 
pony buckled under him and landed on hi) 
feet. Their pony strength is as great as tha’ 
of the United States. Nelson owns severa 
ranches in the Argentine and has turnec| 
out thoroughbred stallions on the ranges, 
From the resulting ponies he makes selec 
tions for polo, picking those adapted fo 0 
the game and turning the rest back t( 
work. Other men do the same thing an 
the Argentine horse is becoming better an 
better bred. 

Polo has arrived as a spectators’ fav 
sport. An onlooker gets all the thrills 
manded, from swiftness and continuity 
movement to a chance of seeing somebe 
hurt and maybe killed, and, though it 
very often admitted above a whisper among 
us humans, this possibility has a wond 
fascination. The spectator gets thrill 
What a player gets was summed up B; 
Devereux Milburn as he sat in his office ¢ 
day trying to force the fine points of 1 
game into my thick skull. 

“T’ll be playing polo,” he said, ‘as long 
as I can sit a pony, even though my han 
cap is lowered to zero. Polo is always po 
Given a June afternoon, a good team, g¢ 
ponies, a good game, a good sweat—th 
may be more magnificent things but I¢ 
not imagine them.” 
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we immigrant watchmaker 
who created a split in Parliament 


ONSIEUR Pierre-Frédéric Ingold, a Swiss 

watchmaker of some reputation, arrived 

in London in 1840, bringing with him 
certain inventions of his own. 

He had no difficulty in securing the patents he 
desired. His idea was one which is today univer- 
sally recognized as a valuable contribution to the 
usefulness of your watch. 

Yet, for M. Ingold, the next five years were stormy 
ones. He was bitterly opposed by both proprietors 
and workmen of the British watchmaking industry. 

On one occasion he was nearly mobbed. He be- 
came the subject of a split in Parliament, divided 
into two strong factions as to whether or not he 
should be granted a charter. 

In 1845, defeated and penniless, he was obliged to 
leave the country. After some years in America, 
with no better fortune, he at last returned to his 
native city of Bienne (Biel), Switzerland, where he 
died in 1878. 

The idea for which M. Ingold so valiantly stood 
was to standardize the parts of a watch, so that it 
might be quickly and easily repaired when a rfe- 
placement was necessary. 

This would make repairing a watch much less 
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Gold Case Factory and 
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You will see this 

emblem only on 

jewelry stores of 
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costly, and therefore much less profitable. And that! 
thought the British watchmakers of 1840, wa 
dangerous and undesirable. 
Among the earliest manufacturers to recognizi 
the advantages of Ingold’s revolutionary idea werij 
the Gruen Watch Makers Guild. | 
In the picturesque Guild workshop on Time Hill} 
Cincinnati, are stored millions of standard dupli'} 
cate parts for all Gruen Guild Watches, ready tc} 
supply jewelers’ watchmakers in all sections of thet 
United States. 
Every Gruen Guild jeweler keeps a large numbet | 
of these duplicate parts always on hand, so that he 
may be prepared to give you immediate service ir} 
the event of any accident to your Gruen Watch,), 
One of these Gruen jewelers is near you, no mat} 
ter where you are. He can show you the Gruen ' 
Watch pictured here, as well as many other ex: | 
quisite examples of modern guild artistry. His store ’ 
is marked by the Gruen Service emblem shown above. © 
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weM BA TEL; CINCINNATI, U, See ag 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 


Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century » 


“Second I place the Constitution and 
ws of the United States, which, although 
equently disregarded and even defied, yet 
‘e observed in the main, so that we can 
Oy say that we have a law-abiding 


7 he great majority of our people for, and 
ie adoption of, the practice of industry, 


urse, glaring exceptions in the matter of 
\obriety, but notwithstanding all that has 
een said to the contrary, the people of the 
nited States, taken as a whole, and par- 
icularly the younger element in the rural 
istricts, are intelligently and conscien- 
ously studying this question. 
“Tam convinced that this growing study, 
ded by statistical information and the 
vice of teachers and leading physicians, 
| ill establish in the United States a stand- 
‘d of sobriety that will have a far-reaching 
fect upon the social and economic welfare 
|i well as a respect for the law in all future 
merations. In this increasing compre- 
ension of what respect for the law means 
»s one of the permanent bulwarks of our 
*osperity.”’ 
“Has prohibition been an economic 
; a I now asked Mr. Gary. His reply 


| “There may be, and there probably has 
}:en, a difference of opinion on this subject, 
}it I am convinced by study and by busi- 
‘ss practice that prohibition is an impor- 
nt factor in economic success. 

“As a premise I will say that if I had 
ven called upon to express an opinion in 
gard to the adoption of the original law, 
might have decided in favor of permitting 
e manufacture and sale of beer and wine 
th alcoholic contents small enough to 
ake them safe in the opinion of the best 
edical authorities. If I should express 
€ opinion of a layman—which, it must be 
(mitted, is not valuable—I should say 
it more than 4 per cent of alcoholic con- 
ot. However, as the law was passed in 
i present form, I think it would be a mis- 
ke to amend it in favor of light wines and 
er.”’ 


Autos Instead of Saloons 


“Of course there are always some per- 
as who will object to the passage or en- 
scement of any penal or prohibitory law, 
ld as a rule they are the men who do the 
ost talking on the subject. I have no 
sitation in stating with emphasis that the 
wstead Act and the various state laws 
‘prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
soxicating liquors have been very benefi- 
1 to the industry of this country and to 
2 workmen connected with it and to their 
nilies. 

“Though there have been violations of 
ese laws, particularly in the larger cities, 
d though there has been more or less boot- 
(ging, the net result of the prohibitory 
vs is a large decrease in the use of liquor, 
least in the vicinity of our various plants 
‘oughout the country, and certainly in 
rural districts. 

“There has been a noteworthy decrease 
the number of inmates of jails, asylums 
ihospitals. There has been an increase, 
1a large increase, in the bank balances of 
‘ings deposits. The health of the people 
simproved. 

‘The families of workmen are better 
thed and better treated. The attend- 
ve of the workmen and their families 
church, of the children in schools, and of 
of them at clean, legitimate, healthful 
orts and places of amusement, has ma- 
jally increased. 

*The sale and use of automobiles have 
m largely increased by the fact that a 
ze majority of the workmen now prefer 
take excursions with their families by 
somobile, instead of spending their time 
the saloons or other places and wasting 
ir money in practices that are physically 
: instead of beneficial. 
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“TI do not speak for the entire steel in- 
dustry of this country nor am I now officially 
talking for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but I am personally of the opinion 
that it is only a question of time when 
prohibition will be adopted and applied by 
all the leading nations as a means of securing 
the largest degree of economic progress and 
prosperity. The women of the world and 
the rising generation of men will bring this 
about. I have no disposition to assail or 
even to advise any man who entertains 
opinions different from mine. I am giving 
my convictions as a business man, speak- 
ing, as I believe, for the best interests of the 
whole people. If the majority of the people 
of the United States, in a legal and formal 
way, should express themselves differently, 
I would, of course, cheerfully submit, but I 
could never change my views in regard to 
the economic results of temperance.’’ 


The Distribution of Wealth 


When I asked the chairman to round out 
the interview with a statement of the out- 
look in the steel industry he answered in 
this wise: 

“Business always finds difficulties, largely 
because of difference of opinion in law- 
making bodies and elsewhere, but men are 
becoming better educated and fairer 
minded, and are more reasonable. The 
trend is in favor of conciliation and co- 
operation in every phase of human en- 
deavor, and I am looking forward with hope 
and confidence. There is plenty of good 
business in the United States. It is up to 
our people to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that are offered.” 

One of the guaranties of prosperity lies in 
nation-wide contentment, and this is largely 
born of an equitable distribution of money. 
Few Americans are so well equipped to ap- 
praise this phase as Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York, one of the bed rocks of our whole 
financial structure. Here is his point of 
view: 

“Aside from advantages of climate and 
lavish gifts in the way of natural resources, 
American prosperity is founded upon the 
existence in this country of the most amaz- 
ing diffusion of wealth that the world has 
ever known. Almost without our being 
conscious of the fact, a revolution in in- 
dustry has been taking place that is raising 
all classes of the population to a more equal 
participation in the fruits of industry, and 
thus, by the natural operation of economic 
law, bringing to a nearer realization the 
dreams of those Utopians who looked to the 
day when poverty would be banished and 
all men could enjoy a greater share of the 
good things of life. 

“Neither the tremendous activity in 
building nor the astounding growth of the 
automobile industry is sufficient explana- 
tion of this great change. These are but 
superficial factors, and are themselves more 
effects than causes. America is blazing a 
new path in industry. We have been learn- 
ing the lesson of industrial efficiency, and 
our investment in that kind of equipment 
that spells mass production is beyond that 
of any other country. Here more than 
elsewhere has there been general recogni- 
tion in the ranks of labor and capital alike 
of the principle that the economic well- 
being of all classes is best served by the 
greatest output per worker. Asa result, by 
the application of steam, electricity and 
other power, we have recruited the equiva- 
lent of millions of additional laborers in our 
service. We have multiplied the produc- 
tivity of labor by machinery, and as the 
individual’s contribution to society has been 
enlarged so have his dividends been in- 
creased. We have, in short, released labor 
from much of the drudgery, conserved its 
energy for tasks requiring higher intelli- 
gence, and in effect made of each worker a 
foreman of mechanical forces who earns and 
can be paid a foreman’s wages. 
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ASIS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


“It is this participation of American 
labor with capital in the benefits of labor- 
saving devices that has produced a wider 
distribution of wealth here than anywhere 
else, and has given to labor and the great 
mass of the people a buying power greater 
than that in any other country in the world. 
With the benefits of industry thus within 
grasp, this great population has had the 
stimulus of a goal in its voluntary savings 
and in its enforced savings through in- 
stallment buying, so that demand for goods 
has equaled even the great productive ca- 
pacity of the country. The tremendous 
outflow of goods and high consumption 
have whetted the appetite for more things, 
raised the standard of living, and thus con- 
tributed to the further progress and pros- 
perity of the population. 

“With the wider distribution of wealth 
has come a greater sense of responsibility on 
the part of all classes for the maintenance 
of sound policies, which should be an in- 
fluence for continued stability. There is no 
limit to the wants of the people to be 
satisfied, so that, kept on a fairly even keel, 
there would be no reason why our present 
prosperity could not be prolonged. In- 
creased soundness of thinking, resulting 
from more general familiarity with eco- 
nomic principles, together with the mass of 
factual information now available for chart- 
ing business tendencies, should help us 
preserve this equilibrium and make our 
period of prosperity of longer duration. 

“America has prospered also because of 
the sympathetic attitude of her people 
toward the Government and their willing- 
ness to lend themselves to taxation that 
brings in its wake a sound fiscal policy and 
financial wealth. No element contributing 
to national welfare is more important than 
the sound administration of the public 
finances, as the misfortunes of other coun- 
tries that have been struggling with un- 
balanced budgets have only too clearly 
shown. In this respect we have been un- 
usually fortunate. The continued ad- 
herence to sound policy we may count an 
additional influence making for the preser- 
vation of stability.” 


Advisers to Industry 


“And, lastly, let us not forget the im- 
measurable advantage America enjoys in 
her vast expanse of productive territory 
over which trade flows unrestricted by na- 
tional boundaries or tariff laws. When we 
consider how the trade of Europe has been 
hampered by her multiplicity of custom- 
houses, we can better realize the importance 
of this great free-trade area as a factor in 
our own prosperity. It is the existence of 
this great market, as well as the marvelous 
strides made in the use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, that furnishes the key to that mass 
production which is at the bottom of 
America’s industrial preéminence.”’ 

No one need be told that the marvel of 
America is its industrial expansion, but few 
not associated directly with it realize the 
new impetus behind it. It rests in the 
harnessing of power, new management 
methods and persistent research. In the 
concrete results you have another prop of 
prosperity. 

During the ten years since it was estab- 
lished in 1916, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, composed of representatives 
of the most important national and state 
industrial associations, has been studying 
and guiding the industrial development of 
the United States through its large research 
staff. Loyall A. Osborne, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Conference 
Board, as an eminent engineer and president 
of the Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, represents the newer type of 
scientific industrial leader. 

When I asked him to analyze industry 
he said: 

“The roots and branches of the tree 
which has borne the fruit of American 
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Nightly its praises are sung 
by pipes everywhere 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER-TIME a young 
pipe’s fancy rightly turns to thoughts of 
cool, sweet, mellow tobacco... quite rightly, 
for there’s nothing under the sun (or the 
moon, either) that’s so necessary to the 
happiness and success of a pipe... 


Now, not all pipes are allowed to be- 
come wedded to the tobacco of their own 
choosing. .. some even have other tobaccos 
forced upon them; but they all keep right 
on singing of their love for Granger Rough 
Cut... singing long and longingly! 


And it’s an unwise man who stands in 
between the happy union of his pipe and 
Granger. .. for Granger always brings such 
perfect peace, such joy and comfort into 
the life of any pipe. 


The choicest of Burley tobacco, mellowed 
by the famous Wellman Secret and rough 
cut, especially for pipes—that’s Granger! 
After your very first pipeful you'll chime 
in on your pipe’s chorus with, “Dear Old 
Pal o’ Mine,” and “Always!” 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 


package is ten- cents JRANGER 


SS 
~ ae 


FOBAECO 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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prosperity are better knowledge, closer co- 
operation, efficient management, large- 
scale low-cost production, high wages, low 
prices, wider markets, great consuming 
power, large savings and productive in- 
vestment. America is prosperous because 
her industrial leaders have learned the 
value of sound economie and scientific 
knowledge and of codperation in solving the 
problem of organizing materials, men, ma- 
chinery and money so as to produce on a 
large scale at low unit costs. This has made 
it possible for each American: worker to 
produce more, to work less, to be paid 
higher wages, and to buy at lower prices. 
In this way the purchasing power of our 
population has been expanded until we 
have among our own people the greatest 
and best market in the world. In this way, 
too, the surplus of savings has been in- 
creased until we have the largest accumu- 
lation of capital, which goes steadily into 
the further improvement of our productive 
organization. 

“American industry in its earlier and 
middle period was developed and operated 
largely by rule of thumb and the process of 
trial and error, to the benefit chiefly of a 
relatively few individualistic owners, who, 
in the main, paid little attention to the 
rapid development of scientific knowledge 
or to the background of general economic 
conditions and factors which affect all busi- 
ness. They competed on the basis of special 
advantage, or even of special privilege, 
rather than on the basis of knowledge, in- 
telligence, efficiency and service.” 


Paying More and Asking Less 


“In the late nineties and the early years 
of the present century a change was mani- 
fest in the attitude of industry toward a 
more scientific approach to its general 
problems, but it required the shock of the 
Great War to turn men’s minds from a man- 
ner of thinking characteristic of the old order 
to one typical of a new mode of thought 
which has arisen out of that world tragedy. 

“The war made America rich not because 
it gave us something that belonged to 
somebody else, but because it forced us to 
be efficient in using what we already had— 
our vast natural resources, our intelligent, 
thrifty, industrious population, our free 
institutions, our initiative and energy. It 
put a premium on knowledge, codperation, 
efficiency and leadership in industrial pro- 
duction. It made clear that all parts of our 
industrial organization really were inter- 
dependent, and that the welfare of each 
individual enterprise, each industry and 
every group is closely bound up with all 
phases of our national and international 
economic life. 

“The National Industrial Conference 
Board, established in 1916 to provide a 
clearing house of scientific economic infor- 
mation, a forum for constructive discussion 
and machinery for intelligent codperation 
in respect to industry, is a reflection of the 
new stage of industrial development which 
began with the war. It gives American in- 
dustry that background of knowledge of 
domestic and international economic con- 
ditions and trends which has made for 
intelligent, efficient and progressive in- 
dustrial leadership. 

“The influence of such leadership on our 
progress since the war is shown by the fact 
that to produce each unit of manufactured 
product in 1919 it required 7.5 per cent 
more workers, 7.8 per cent more power, and 
23 per cent more management personnel in 
industry than in 1914. But in 1923, which 
was a year of even higher manufacturing 
activity than 1919, it required 25 per cent 
fewer workers, 13 per cent less power, and 
18 per cent less management personnel to 
turn out each unit of industrial production 
than before the war. Up to the end of the 
war American industry was producing more 
goods a worker chiefly through the larger 
application of power and machinery; but 
since the close of the war American industry 
is producing more goods with relatively less 
power and with fewer workers, because of 

the increased efficiency of management. 
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“The fruit of this achievement is that | 
real wages or the purchasing power of « 
industrial workers has increased nearly 
per cent, while the average work week ] 
been reduced 7 per cent since before { 
war. This has not been true of all industri 
In some situations, where forces he 
operated to restrict or oppose the appli 
tion of improved methods of managem 
or improved machinery, wages have ris 
less than the average and prices have fal’ 
less, so that neither the worker nor ¢ 
public has gained. But where industr 
management has had free scope and opp: 
tunity to organize the factors of producti 
for the highest efficiency, it has been p, 
sible to pay more to the worker as a p) 
ducer and to ask less of him as a consum 

“The result has been a high purchasi 
and consuming power which has kept c 
industries busy and our working. peo} 
steadily employed. It has enabled them 
enjoy a higher standard of living with k 
labor. It has enabled them to save and ° 
vest their savings in productive enterpr 
to such an extent that our industries ¢ 
owned by a wider and wider number a} 
are increasingly operated for the service 
all. A constantly larger part of the pub 
has thus shared directly and indirectly 
the prosperity that more intelligent, } 
formed and efficient management has ma 
possible.” | 

The World War not only registered | 
epoch in our international relationship bt 
also marked the beginning of a significa} 
financial and industrial era. Expansi} 
created for emergency later proved to be } 
asset in the permanent economic advan, 
As chairman of the War Industries Boai| 
which controlled all essential commoditii, 
Bernard M. Baruch was the dictator 
production. He is therefore qualified 
speak of the permanent effects of our pi 
ticipation. His comment follows: 

“First ofall, the war created an unlimit 
market for everything produced in th 
country, until the time of our entrance, 
rapidly increasing prices and profits. T» 
war fortunes were made before we enter| 
the struggle and not afterward, which } 
contrary to the general belief held here ail 
abroad. After our entry, increased taxatii 
and continually lowering prices fixed by t} 
Government lessened, and would have co 
tinued to lessen, profits to the lowe 
possible margin.”’ 


Necessity— Mother of Productioi 


“In the second place, despite 4,000,0) 
men under arms, the United States pr 
duced more things from factory and s 
than ever before, increasing our producti’ 
capacity per man and machine. Necessi! 
forced greater efforts in economy in findit 
substitutes and in building up our man 
factures. Standardization, simplificatio 
and elimination of waste were accelerat 
during those stirring days. 

“Shut off from prewar supplies fro 
oversea manufacturers, new American i 
dustries grew up, never to be closed aga 
by foreign competition. A concrete illustr) 
tion is the dye and chemical industry. Th 
development of new industries accounts fi 
the difficult recovery of the older Europea 
nations, because the countries which befoi 
the war bought their products elsewhe 
have learned to make many of the thi 
for themselves. The height to which 
duction arose in the war can be bet 
appreciated if we realize that a that 


living were never higher, and that 
we were able to care for our civilian al 


4,000,000 men out of the field of produc 


000 worth of things from our entrance in 
the war until the end of 1918. This 
ductive capacity remained after the 
creating in mines, forests and fields a 
ever-increasing hoard of wealth. 


influx of gold, which contributes to « ou 
present commanding economic position. 
“Fourth, the Liberty Loan campaig 
taught the idea of saving and investmen 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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THE boss liked his work and personality 
but avoided being near him. One fault 
blocked his progress. 

Millions are overcoming this humiliat- 
ing hot weather handicap of body odor 
simply by using the right soap. 

The first time you bathe with Lifebuoy 
your wholly new sense of fresh, super- 
cleanness explains better than words why 
Lifebuoy actually prevents body odor by 
removing the cause. 

The rich, gentle lather is so soothing 
and leaves the skin so smooth and glow- 


> 
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[= 
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The boss hated to have him in his office 


ing that most people use Lifebuoy simply 
because they like it. But its deeper value 
as a guardian of health is proved by this 
searching, complete removal from pores of 
body waste and acids of perspiration which 
cause body odor. Only antiseptically clean 
skin is odorless—only an antiseptic soap 
can give antiseptic cleanness. 

The clean health odor of Lifebuoy 
rinses away completely—never clings. 
Lifebuoy is orange red—the color of its 
pure palm fruit oil. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


-stops body odor 
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One Standard of Quality and Accuracy— 


AC Speedometers are built to one standard of quality and 


accuracy of calibration—that standard the very highest. 


These are fundamental reasons why AC Speedometers are the 
choice of the greatest builders in the industry—why they are used 
on more than 50% of the country’s speedometer-equipped cars. 


Among them are— 


Buick Master Chrysler 70 Oakland 
Buick Standard Chrysler Imperial 80 Oldsmobile 
Cadillac Chandler Peerless 80 
Chrysler 60 Chevrolet Pontiac 


AC-SPHINX 
Birmingham 


ENGLAND 


SPAR 


PLUGS 


Nash Light Six 


These manufacturers equip with AC Speedometers because their repeated 
tests have proved them most accurate. 


All AC Speedometers delivered to these manufacturers give the truest and 
most scientific measure of speed and mileage. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers—AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters 


AC. 


‘SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS 


July 31, 19: 


AC-TITAN 
Levallois-Perret 
FRANCE 
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Our popular investments are more widely 
diffused than ever before. 

“Moreover, inspired leadership during 
she war, which enabled us to perform pro- 
digious military and economic deeds, gave 
America a heritage of pride of achievement 
shat will be an inspiration to all coming 
generations. It would be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if our spiritual progress does not keep 
pace with the growing material develop- 
ment.” 

“What are the other contributing factors 
‘0 our prosperity?’’ I asked Mr. Baruch. 
dis answer was: 

“Our form of government, natural re- 
jources, and the genius and morale of our 
yeople. With but few exceptions, we have 
ivery raw product, whereas the rest of the 
yvorld demands our mineral, agricultural 
md forestry products. Of prime impor- 
ance is our supply of cheap coal. The in- 
ireasing cost of coal, more than any other 
hing, has affected the recovery of England, 
ind it may threaten her sea control. 
“Then, too, there is the Federal Reserve 
tystem, which is being conservatively and 
onstructively widened to meet economic 
lemands within and without the nation, 
nd which maintains a sound currency, 
bilizes interest rates, and makes it pos- 
ible for legitimate business always to 
btain credit. 

“No factor is more pronounced than the 
limination of the corner saloon, the result 
f which proves that prohibition is a 
efinite economic factor. 

“Finally a leveling-up process, resulting 
tom a new conception of the relationship 
etween capital and labor, has brought 
bout improved standards of living. Man- 
gement sees the wisdom and fairness of 
arger wages. The automobile, the radio, 
he phonograph, the movies, the telephone— 
ifact, practically all things which amuse 
nd- educate come within the grasp of the 
rage earner.”’ 


Prosperity is Comparative 


‘Now let us see how the Pacific Coast 
jews the situation. It was no accident 
aat caused Henry M. Robinson, president 
f the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
)» be made a member of the Dawes Com- 
hittee which brought order out of the 
‘erman reparations mess and set up the 
rst milepost in the stabilization of Europe. 
fision and good sense have marked his 
jork and utterance, as his appraisal of 
rosperity now shows: 
“Your questions about prosperity re- 
lind me of a story. One night, recently, a 
dend of mine went home worried about a 
fight drop in his year’s business—the 
tcond year it had happened. He con- 
tuded that prosperity had departed from 
ae country. 
“Falling asleep, he dreamed that he was 
gain a workman back in the year 1890- 
pmething, and he had a wishing cap which 
ould give him anything he desired. So he 
ished first for- a two-thousand-dollar 
ome, free of mortgage, then five hundred 
ollars in the bank, then a new Sunday suit, 
‘new dress for his wife, a barrel of flour, 
ve tons of coal in the cellar. This was all 
ranted. Then he wished himself a cottage 
‘gan and a horse and buggy, and could 
tink of nothing else. By the standards of 
ue nineties he should have been the 
appiest man in town. 
“But something troubled him in his 
‘eam. He remembered that he had lived 
a different age. Waking up in his fine 
ome and thinking of his own workmen 
ith their homes, their cars, their radio 
ts and-all the devices that broaden life in 
ir day, he decided that the country was 
tty well off, and the little drop in orders 
; not bothered him since. 
“About prosperity, people always forget 
at it is relative. Americans of the nineties 
re poor compared with those of today— 
sor not only in money but in the comforts 
refinements of life. England is said to 
t badly off today. Well, if England went 
ack to 1850, when in Liverpool alone 
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50,000 persons lived in slum cellars, she 
would find that she is prosperous in com- 
parison. 

“You ask about the causes of our present 
prosperity. One of the chief factors is a 
flexible state of mind which grew out of the 
war. This great conflict taught us to take 
short cuts to get things done. We have 
vast natural resources, but what would they 
be without the advantage of this mental 
attitude? The attitude of workers and em- 
ployers has greatly broadened since they 
labored together on the war program. Look 
at the mergers in production and distri- 
bution. Short cuts made possible by wil- 
lingness to try new ways mean frequent 
replenishment of the merchants’ stocks by 
express. 
leased which used to be tied up. This 
flexibility of mind was unknown before the 
war. No wonder England and Europe are 
sending men to study it. 

“Tt is the American habit to expect a 
steady increase in business each year. If 
we are not traveling on an upcurve we fret 
about prosperity, yet a steady level at. the 
present height would be marvelous. It is 
miraculous compared with conditions in 
any other country, except our neighbor, 
Canada.” 


Time No Longer a Tyrant 


“The continuance of our prosperity de- 
pends, in my opinion, largely upon our 
relations with the rest of the world. It is 
difficult to say in dollars and cents how far 
the needs of other countries have contrib- 
uted to our prosperity, but since the war 
they have been buying heavily of our raw 
materials and also manufactured goods, 
and we have helped them buy by lending 
the money. They still need goods, but the 
continuance of their buying depends greatly 
upon the stabilizing of their currencies. 
Anything we can do to help them privately, 
as business men, not through our Govern- 
ment, will increase their prosperity and 
safeguard ours. They merely want a chance 
to work and produce wealth for themselves 
as we are doing, and if they cannot stabilize 
it will certainly have an adverse effect on 
our own prosperity. 

“How far this or other conditions might 
affect us I hesitate to say, but I cannot con- 
ceive of a serious crisis such as the country 
suffered from periodically before the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System. It is a stabilizing influence which 
often acts, without Americans really know- 
ing it, to prevent the unemployment and 
depression of other times. Even a great 
readjustment like that of 1921, due largely 
to war, is over so quickly that an un- 
employment of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 is 
worked out and offset in wages. People 
have practically forgotten it in the pros- 
perity that has followed.” 

Like steel, the railroad is an index to 
business. After years of destructive con- 
trol and drastic regulation, our great trans- 
portation systems have come into their 
own, with the result that income and 
efficiency are better than ever before. Just 
how the railroad affects prosperity is 
gathered from this expression by Paul 
Shoup, executive vice president of the 
Southern Pacific Company: 

“Nation-wide hard times are not in sight. 
If they return to this generation of Amer- 
icans the fault lies in ourselves and not in 
our natural environment. 

“Individual hard times—yes, always. 
Community hard times, whether the com- 
munity be geographic or industrial, will 
continue, but should be, in degree, less and 
less. 

“The advance made in our day and gen- 
eration against the causes of nation-wide 
depression have been great. Science and 
art, applied usefully in their development, 
have made productive efforts tremendously 
more effective. The master craftsman is 
multiplied a thousand-fold by machinery. 
The human machine with less disease is 
more efficient. Time is no longer a tyrant. 
To trade, a century ago, between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia took weeks. Ten 


A great volume of capital is re-. 
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Lad 


XCRUCIATING pain is only part of the misery that follows 

abuse of the feet. Stubborn cases of headache, backache, con 

tinued fatigue, poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spinal 
disorders, pain often mistaken for kidney trouble, neuritis or rheuma- 
tism—each may have its origin in the feet. 


What causes foot ailments? Misuse, disuse and abuse. Wrong 
methods of standing and walking with toes turned out instead of 
straight ahead; lack of sufhcient exercise—walking, for instance; ill- 
fitting or tight shoes—these are the usual causes of foot troubles. 


_If your feet are normal, congratulate yourself. But if you are having 


difficulty do not delay a day in getting expert medical advice. You 


may need a different type of shoe, or special foot exer- a 
cises, or some particular kind of arch support. y, 
Guard your children’s easily molded feet. See that your gp j 
boys and girls wear correct shoes with a straight inner Sh Sf 
edge and sufficient room for the toes. Teach them what '¥ «4 4) 
everyone should know and practice—to walk lightly (Gy? 
with toes straight ahead. Cis 
The pleasures of sightseeing, the benefits of walking and (= 


the enjoyment of athletic sports are only for those who 
have properly cared for their feet and have made them | 
sturdy, dependable friends. i 


Ss 


“t 


FE nM ST Qe ti aT ae rs see 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- shows how incorrect shoes and wrong 
pany recognizes the importance of pro- methods of walking and standing cause 
tecting the feet as a means of safeguarding foot distress and often contribute to bodily 
health. It has just published a booklet, ills and mental depressions. i 
“Foot Health” which contains a great deal 
of valuable information. 


‘& 
It will be a pleasure to us to send this } 
booklet to anyone needing help. Just ask ~ 
for ‘‘Foot Health” and it will be mailed »* 
free of charge. 


This booklet tells about the various kinds 
of foot troubles—and what causes them. 
It explains how to avoid the suffering and 
dangers attendant upon foot ailments. It 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


i 


Published by — 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggestin the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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THE 
TOWER OF LIGHT 
central unit in 
the illumination 
of the 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION 


The Benjamin Franklin _. 
joins with the City of Philadelphia 


-inviting you to the | 
Sesqui-Centenmal International 
Exposition 


A Pe unavoidable delays that were encountered in complet- 
ing the Sesqui-Centennial are now a thing of the past. We 
are glad to be able to publish the announcement that the 
Exposition is now complete and in full swing. There will be 
no further disappointments. 


This hotel joins with the municipality in urging you to visit 
Philadelphia during the next four months and attend this 
beautiful, interesting, and instructive memorial to national and 
international progress in many fields. 


The friendly hospitality of this great Inn, with its twelve hundred guest 
rooms and innumerable comforts and conveniences, is extended to you with 
the assurance that you will be well taken care of. 


Here you are promised ‘‘Warm welcome, courtesy, alert attention to your 
needs and thought upon your comfort, always.” 


We would, however, suggest room reservations as far in advance as prac- 
ticable, that your personal preferences may be the more closely met. 
Reservations for The Benjamin Franklin will gladly be made for you by 
any hotel of either the United, or the American group. 


«Managing Director 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Your railroad ticket 
agent willquoteyou 
special round-trip 
rates on account of 
the Exposition. 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the largest chain of modern, 
fire-proof hotels in the world 
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minutes on the telephone may well suffice 
for a like transaction now between San 
Francisco and New York. 

“They who now work with the soil do 
so scientifically and with such facilities as 
our grandfathers never dreamed of. The 
uncertainties of the seasons, though im- 
portant, are much less so than thirty years 
ago. Better plant life, better livestock, less 
disease, great diversification of products, 
with intensive cultivation; better under- 
standing of soil, water and climate in their 
many relations—these have made crops 
more certain and of better quality, better 
balanced, and require for success a higher 
intelligence. . 

“As a boy in a farming country, I re- 


member we had no fresh meat in summer. 


In that direction we depended on fish and 
fowl, because fresh meat could not be trans- 
ported from town successfully. Now we 
harness both heat and cold to the successful 
movement of meats, fruits and vegetables 
across the continent. In this past month of 
June a New York table could be served 
with at least fifteen California products 
of orchard and garden as fresh as when 
gathered. Likewise in mine, forest and 
manufactory, through specialization, utili- 
zation of advance in science and art—yes, 
in substantially all fields of creative en- 


_deavor—there has been marked progress. 


“We are beginning to understand finan- 
cially that: primarily money is a measure, 
and credit a reflection of wealth. Our 
Federal Reserve System gives recognition 
to wealth and to credit almost automatically 
in times of abnormal financial demand. In 
my boyhood, during a panic, the country 
banker piled gold out on his counter as an 
assertion of solvency. Now in an hour of 
need he passes the credits he holds, repre- 
senting wealth in his community, to a 
Reserve System, which, amply fortified, 
hands him back exchange; something more 
satisfactory to give across the counter to 
the man who wants his money.” 


The Farmer a Governing Factor 


“This generation in transportation has 
governed air, sea and land as never before. 
We have in this country realized, if im- 
perfectly, that wealth becomes real only 
when it is at the point of use; and that 
transportation must be made dependable if 
wealth is to be created and maintained. 
Hence the Esch-Cummins Bill recognizing 
the fact that for our form of greatest trans- 
portation—the railroad—conditions must 
be made stable, so that the pulse beat of 
this arterial system of the country may be 
strong and regular and its business life flow 
freely. In that aim the present national 
Transportation Act has measurably suc- 
ceeded. Not in the history of this country 
has railroad transportation been more effi- 
cient than at this time. 

“These items, not comprehensive but 
merely illustrative, indicate why we should 
not have severe business depressions. The 
advance has been general all along the line. 
It is true that in any given industry we 
have not yet been able accurately to balance 
production as against demand. But we are 
doing better, even though we cannot read 
people’s minds and determine to what ex- 
tent they intend to substitute lamb chops 
for beefsteaks, broccoli for cauliflower,straw 
hats for felt, or automobiles for their feet. 

“The power of this country in wartime 
to turn the energies of the large majority of 
its young men directly, and a large part of 
its population indirectly, to war uses, and 
at the same time give the comforts of life 
and actually increase rather than decrease 
the standard of living of the whole popula- 
tion, shows conclusively that we work well 
within our limit in the creation of wealth. 

“If we remain reasonably industrious, do 
not run wild in speculation, balance our 
business, household and personal budgets, 
and in all lines codperate, as far as.is pos- 
sible, to the end that we do not produce too 
many radishes when what the world is 
crying for is turnips, I can see no reason 
whatever for any recurrence of any long 
period of depression.” 


July 31,1934 


It is almost unnecessary to say that. 
goes the farmer so goes the rest of the com 
try. The manufacturer of agricultural ir 
plements, in turn, is not only the index ° 
the needs of agriculturists but knows ju 
where they stand. I therefore aske 
William Butterworth, president of Dee 
& Company, to line up the farmer in h 
relation to prosperity, and he said: 

“As vital as ever before in this country 
the rule that, in the final analysis, gener 
prosperity depends upon the general co) 
dition of the farmer. We have had goc 
business conditions in most parts of tl 
country in years when wheat prices we: 
low, and good business conditions in gener 
when corn or cotton prices were unfayvo 
able to the growers, but in each instance t} 
prevailing prosperity of the country cou 
be traced to the prevailing good condition 
on the farm. 

“‘ Agricultural conditions in general hay 
been. improving largely because of tl 
spread of diversified farming. Each ye; 
finds fewer farmers who depend only upc 
wheat, cotton or corn as the cash cro} 
Those three crops will always be the maii 
stays, but most farmers have learned th: 
over a period of years a good system | 
diversified farming will bring a great 
average annual income than can be secure 
from any one-cash-crop system. 

“The typical American farmer of toda 
produces both livestock and field crops. E 
rotates his cash, food and feed crops, givir 
due emphasis to the one or two cash croy 
best suited to his soil and climate, but n¢ 
neglecting those other crops which aij 
directly in building up the fertility of h 
soil, and which are necessary to meet tl 
food requirements of his family and tl 
feed requirements of his livestock. 

“With his farming system well balance 
he suffers much less than the old-fashione 
one-crop farmer from unfavorable prices () 
growing conditions affecting this or th: 
crop. He has a steadier labor program an 
a surer, steadier income. 

‘Striking evidence that diversified farn 
ing is the safe and more profitable syste) 
was brought out during the depression ¢ 
1920-22. At that time, when farm buyin 
power and buying inclination were at a lo’ 
ebb over a wide area, every manufacture 
producing goods for farmers found busines 
practically normal in those sections whei 
diversified farming was well established.” 


Check Values in the Tariff Wall 


“This country is enjoying safe, healthy 
moderate prosperity. It is the kind ¢ 
prosperity—the boomless, depressionles 
prosperity—which every sane person want) 
It is based on a farm prosperity which | 
spreading. There is nothing in the situd 
tion which would indicate any abruy 
change in the trend of good business. | 

“One deterrent is local and state taxe) 
These are out of joint with the times—i 
marked contrast with the greatly reduce! 
Federal taxes. They are a serious draizial 
the income of the people, particularly th 
farmer. The farmer, like most other Amel, 
icans, is for modern public improvement! 
and public service, but he rightfully de 
mands that public officials exercise grea 
care and business judgment in expendin 
tax revenues.” FY 

Oil production and consumption hay 
reached such stupendous proportions th 
they dispute the supremacy of the farm an 
the railroad in our economic fabric. Th 
dependence of the social and commereié 
orders upon gasoline is one of the most! 
markable developments of the decade. C 
touches every phase of our life. Hence th} 
importance of the following estimate 
conditions—the petroleum point of vie 
by Walter C. Teagle, president of t 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey: 

“Since all wealth and prosperity 2 
based upon the harmonious coéperatio 
labor and capital, the United States, b 
unique in this respect, could not be o 
than prosperous. In no other country 
this or any other time, have we had thi 

(Continued on Page 129) 


The signal lamp in Old North Church 
flashed its message to Paul Revere. So 
the lamp in a telephone switchboard sig- 
nals the operator when you lift the re- 
ceiver off the hook. 

This tiny switchboard lamp, with over 
ten million like it, is a vital part of the 
nation’s telephone system—a little thing, 
but carrying a big responsibility. As your 
representative at the telephone exchange 


Paul Revere Signal 


.....every time you telephone 
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it instantly summons the ever alert oper- 
ator to answer your call. 

Making these lamps, millions of them 
every year, is one of the many Western 
Electric functions. From lamp to switch- 
board, every one of the 110,000 individ- 
ual parts must be carefully made and fitted 
together to do its share in the vast tele- 
phone plant—a manufacturing job un- 
equalled in diversity and intricacy. 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


The switchboard 

lamp, delicate yet 
rugged. With a fil- 
ament one-sixth 
as fine as a human 
hair, this lamp is so 
well made that it is 
good for a hundred 
years” service. 
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city — 


‘To SERVE a state as large as all of 
New York, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—also to serve nearby states. Upon 
a land-locked harbor, open all the year. 
At the hub and traffic center of the grow- 
ing Southeast we are building a new city 
—Jacksonville—upon the sure foundations 
of the old. 

We are building new office structures, 
hotels, apartment houses, factories, sub- 
divisions, roads, bridges, homes and 
schools. And we are building those more 
invisible things—business, social and ed- 
ucational developments that will make 
life not only prosperous, but full of all of 
the things worth while. 

We invite you to come, to help us build, 
and to prosper by the increasing values 
and opportunities of this fast-developing 
region. Why not come here and start a 


Believers in \acksonville 


““AN ASSOCIATION .OF 
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¢ ave building 


new business that will grow with Jack- 
sonville? To think of a branch house or 
branch factory for the Southeast is to 
think of this railroad and business center. 
If you have a trade or profession or 
money to invest, it probably will find 
its greatest opportunity here. 

Arrange your affairs so that you can 
come for awhile and study things on the 
ground. By all means take your vacation 
here and make it count for you all the 
rest of your life. The greatest opportuni- 
ties both for service and reward will 
come to those who arrive early in the 
city’s growth. 

Jacksonville's delightful year-round cli- 
mate makes this the healthful, happy place 


REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. 
AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE’ 


we mvite you to come and help! 


The opportunity of your lifetime may be waiting for you 
in Jacksonville. Write for free booklet now. 


to live. The beautiful St. Johns Rive 
country is becoming a famous wintel 
playground and it is an ideal spot for 
your year-round home. The rise of mag: 
nificent new hotels near Jacksonville show: 
to what extent tourists are coming her¢ 
for their vacations, where the climate ij 
invigorating in winter, truly delightfu 
in summer. ; 

In all probability Jacksonville is call! 
ing to you with the surest opportunity 
of your lifetime. Write for the free book 
let that describes this growing new cit} 
Come and see the opportunities for your’ 
self. Write for the free booklet now. Ad! 
dress Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. B 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


MEN 


(Continued from Page 126) 
opportunity to note the experiment of more 
than 100,000,000 people being allowed to 
trade with each other unhampered, except 
for some sporadic attempts at legislative 
regulation, and weighted down by no handi- 
cap of military personnel, equipment and 
debt. This gigantic commerce is permitted 
to flourish behind a tariff wall which pro- 
tects the manufacturer from the more 
cheaply produced products of other lands, 

and behind immigration laws which have 
tended to maintain high wages for labor. 
Thus has been created the most lucrative 
home market in the world. 

“In the United States we have learned 
that the less interference there is in trade 
and industry the greater their efficiency and 
expansion. Given an adequate market and 
reasonable resources it only remains for the 
natural processes to assert themselves and 
the country must be prosperous. Mass 
production, the linking of power to the 
lathe and the loom, result in relatively 
cheap commodities and high wages. The 
higher the wages the greater the demand 
for commodities grown and manufactured, 
the more expansive the market, and the 
more efficient the machinery of production. 
The response of the American workman, in 
efficiency, to high wages and the compara- 
tively luxurious living conditions which he 
enjoys, has produced a sound prosperity, 
which otherwise would be artificial and 
uneconomic. We have the paradoxical 
situation of paying the highest wages and 
selling manufactured articles at the lowest 
price. As a nominally high-tariff country 
we restrict imports while able to do an 
enormous export business. 

“Moreover, the American people have 
had a positive genius both for mechanical 
invention and for the practical adaptation 
of the scientific investigations of others. to 
the uses of production, distribution and 
communication, In this field has developed 
their great use of power—first with steam, 
_and more recently with electricity. The 

-average American workman uses, or has 
‘the advantage of, several times as much 
power as the similar average for other in- 
‘dustrial populations, and the proportion of 
mechanical and electrical power to muscular 
| power is rapidly increasing.” 


Diversity of Occupation 


“American adaptability along mechani- 
‘eal lines, American readiness to test new 
‘ideas and methods, and typical American 
‘relations between employers and employes 
‘are all to be explained chiefly by the fact 
‘that our present population is hardly a 
generation away from the pioneering stage 
of national development. An unconscious 
‘feeling of the essential economic partner- 

ship of all grades and conditions of men is 
‘doubtless responsible for the fact that prac- 
‘tically all who work with their hands, or 
partly with their hands, have always had 
it within their power to obtain material 
‘rewards fairly measured by their efforts. 
American employers have been foremost in 
their class to recognize the economic value 
of relatively high wages. 
_ “Tn recent years, but particularly since 
‘the war, the United States has developed 
a far greater variety of important indus- 
tries than formerly existed. With diversity 
of wealth has come diversity of occupation. 
Individuals haye specialized intensely, but 
the nation as a whole has diversified widely 
in the nature of its population and the 
range of its wants. New and additional 
uses have been found for all manner of 
‘natural resources; new and additional lines 
‘of employment have been created, some of 
which have called into practical applica- 
‘tion latent or dormant resources of human 
ingenuity and skill. This diversification of 
‘industry has tended powerfully to maintain 
‘and expand the mobility of labor, which has 
,always been more characteristic of America 
‘than of other lands.” 

The country’s independence of Wall 
Street—once the fountainhead of financial 
‘life—is one of the most striking evidences of 
the spread of our prosperity. The Middle 
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West is not only the stronghold of the 
Anglo-Saxon element but provides a con- 
siderable prop of the whole economic struc- 
ture. 

Moreover, it thinks straight, as is shown 
by this statement by John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of St. Louis: 

“Seldom in history has this portion of 
the country been more ready for its share of 
prosperity—not unbridled periods of profit 
taking, in which poor and good business 
alike cannot help but make money, but an 
era of sane progress in which careful man- 
agement afarm and afield will reap its just 
reward. 

“Farm relief is still a good catch line out 
this way as an artificial substitute for ad- 
justment of the speeded-up production and 
land speculation of the war, but the reason- 
ing farmer has about concluded that the 
constructive answer to the farmer’s problem 
is to be found on the farm. 

“The hue and cry over the desertion of 
farm population is at last diagnosed as a 
cloud with a silver lining. Only the surplus 
released by the adoption of modern methods 
is leaving, and the salvation of the agri- 
culturist, after all, is in catching up, as suc- 
cessful business men are forced to do, with 
the progressive changes of the times.’’ 


Man and Power Combined 


“Less and less per capita, with reduced 
overhead and more and more production 
comprise a sound economic agricultural 
change. In fact, this allocation of energy is 
the most promising and fundamental ad- 
justment taking place west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“Where twenty-five years ago the ener- 
gies of this section were almost purely agri- 
cultural, the picture now presents another 
phase. 

‘Industrial progress of the nation is find- 
ing expression in the so-called rural cen- 
ters, unhampered by the mistakes of the 
past and not concentrated, as in earlier 
settled sections, in one metropolitan area. 
The deserting man power of the farm is 
being utilized for another form of produc- 
tion. Gradually the picture of the Middle 
West, once all waving grain and grazing 
cattle, takes on the smokestack of a di- 
versified addition, which is manufacturing. 

“No better example of this balancing of 
livelihood factors can be had than the 
abdication of King Cotton in the South. 
No longer a monarchy of cotton, the south- 
land is a republic of diversification as de- 
pendent upon loom and forge as on its 
partnership with Nature. 

“This transition is but in its infancy. 
The continual national development that 
has been the heritage of each succeeding 
generation in America is going to find its 
greatest expression in a region where there 
is elbowroom. That has been the nature of 
our progress—first New England, then the 
Central States, the West, the Northwest, 
and now the last great frontier—the South. 

“The greatest ally of this change is just 
coming into being in the development of 
central power-generating units, both steam 
and water power. The combination of 
human and electrical energies is the domi- 
nant potentiality of the South’s future. 

“‘For example, one plant being built in a 
town of less than 1000 in Texas for the wide 
diffusion of energy, produces the equal of a 
third of the electricity used in the city of 
St. Louis. Turning energy loose among 
enterprising people is bound to quicken 
their step. 

“No, the land beyond the Father of 
Waters is aplomb for the prosperity that 
seems to be ahead. It has few disillusion- 
ments. 

“Most of all, it is possessed of little 
envy—the mortal enemy of true prosperity. 
It has no false gods of isolation, and the 
realization grows that as a nation we cannot 
really get rich doing one another’s washing.”’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the con- 
tributory causes of our prosperity. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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| C 
Alliance Agent 
specializes your 
individual 
case 


HE insurance company, naturally, must have 

many kinds of policies to adequately cover a 
thousand and one risks in scores of classifications. 
But only certain of these policies are necessary to 
protect you against financial loss. 


The insurance agent—the Alliance Agent—selects 
from the various kinds of insurance available and 
makes up the proper combination for each of his 
separate clients. Thus, he specializes your indi- 
vidual case. 


Thorough, adequate coverage on the most economi- 
cal basis results from enlisting the knowledge and 
experience of the Alliance Agent in your service. 
His advice costs you nothing. 


There is an Alliance Agent 
near you; you are invited 
to consult with him freely. 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
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7-DAY TEST FREE— 


Don’t buy yet! Wait till a 7- 
day test supply proves itself. 
Write for yours today. 


Before 
Shaving 
Actual microscopic 
view. Torn pores 
have had chance to 


PENDER SKINS 


. . need cool shaves 
pee tells how to have them! 


Your skin looks like the picture above— 
after every shave! 


It’s an actual photograph, unretouched. 
Notice the hair spikes your razor didn’t get— 
the wide open pores—the torn skin. 


That’s what makes your face smart. Look 
it over, men! 


After 
Shaving 


Tender skin— 
mutilated. 
Note the white 
scratches—torn 
skin. Ingram’s 
helps this. 


That’s why we made this new shaving cream. 


That’s why, today, a cream must cool and 
soothe the face as it shaves. 


~ Does It Work? 


—it certainly does! There’s a brand new 
“kick” the instant you put it on. You can 
feel the difference, at once. Why? 


Because it has a new principle—a com- 
pletely new shaving principle. 

With it, you do not need hot towels or 
lotions to make your face feel good. For 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream is the cream that 
cools and soothes as you shave. 


TES G1 T—EREE 

It’s been tried—by thousands of men with 
tender skins. J?’s proved itself. And now we 
want every man to know it—the new shaving 
comfort it brings. But note this: 

We realize that your habit is probably fixed 
—on another cream. Therefore, we want you 
to try it first—at our expense—before you buy. 


_ Write me today for your 7 free cool, sooth- 
ing shaves. See for yourself. 


Aut Kym Sh 


Vice-Pres.—General-Megr, 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
comes only in a blue jar 
with the nameINGRAM 
always blown on the glass 


DUE as Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
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“MA U-RICE!”? 


(Continued 


Their rose mouths invited. Their impecca- 
bly lovely noses separated cheeks of flawless 
peachblow. 

Youth they were, and beauty, unde- 
| faced. Transfixed and held. Revolving 
under glass, above the heads of a fluctuant 
| tide of women which, hour after hour, day 
after day, ebbed in and out of that door, 
seeking ever beauty and youth, undefaced. 

The telephone on the blond woman’s 
desk trilled high. ; 

She cried, lifting it in pudgy fingers: 

“Mau-rice!”’ 

“‘Mau-reece!’’—dragging out the first, 
inflecting the last syllable sharply. A 
question, an answer, a wail. 

“Don’t you feel well?” inquired Miss 
Kitty pleasantly. She was glancing up at 
Adrienne, above her busy filing and tinker- 
ing, suddenly solicitous. ‘‘Maybe the 
room’s too close. You look sort of white. 
Can I get you a glass ; 
of water or some- 


thing?” 
Adrienne forced a 
smile. She said, 


“Lhankeyou!l. lites 
nothing, really.” 

The desk and the 
telephone stood on a 
little platform, so that 
the blond woman was 
speaking almost over 
Adrienne’s head. 

“Shampoo and a 
rinse? . No, not 
before four-fifteen. 
Take you at 
fteen then. 
What is the 
name, please? . .-. 
Mrs. Bennett? 
Shampoo and a rinse, 
Mrs. Bennett, four- 
fifteen; thank you!” 

“Use liquid polish?”’ 
asked Miss Kitty. 

‘*Yes, no—no, 
please,” said Adrienne 
hurriedly. Her ears 
were straining for the 
first faint chinking of 
that unseen bell, for 
that name. 

“Lasts a week with- 
out renewing,’’ said 
Miss Kitty. ‘Use it 
myself.” 

“No, I don’t like it. 
I’d rather not,” said 
Adrienne. 

Shrilly, the bell 
broke out. 

The blond woman’s 
voice responded. 
““Mau-reece!”’ 
Adrienne felt the tips of her fingers chill- 
ing. She asked with an enormous effort at 
casualness, “‘Is—why does she say a 
““Mau-reece?”’ said Miss Kitty brightly. 
“Name of the man who owns the place—a 
Frenchman. He’s a wonderful barber. I 
suppose you’d call it Morris.” 

“No, I don’t think so,”’ said Adrienne. 
Morris! The slurred poignant beauty of 
those two tender syllables degraded into a 
grunt. 

“Wave and a trim,” droned the blond 
woman, ‘“‘two-ten, Tuesday. . . . What’s 
the name, please?” 

Adrienne remembered slipping away on 
the current of a dream she could not stem, 
the first time she had called him by his 
name. Those things didn’t take forever 
nowadays. It was at their second meeting. 
The first had been a stupid enough, dull 
enough evening in somebody’s studio; but 


fourei 


Established 1885 
455 Tenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada 
Windsor, Ont. 


Write yourname on the marginof this Ad and send itto me. 
I want you to try this cream. You'll be glad you did. 


the second! She had been buying a book in 
a sequestered little shop down near the 
Square, when he had miraculously hap- 
pened upon her, and they had turned the 
leaves of a hundred paper loves together. 
Eventually they had gone out and sat in the 
Square, and had dined at the Lafayette, 


Maurice’s Mother, Obviously About 
to Travel 


from Page 7) 


still talking, and had gone on talking till 
midnight, when he took her home re- 
luctantly. R | 

“What’ll I call you?” he had asked her. 
“T can’t call you Miss Bly, and I won’t, 
It’s a ridiculous name for you.” i 

She told him, ‘“‘My name’s Adrienne.” 

He answered, “Good Lord, and mine’s 
Maurice. Somebody’s making fun of us in 
heaven.” ¢ 

“Mau-reece!’’ cried the blond woman 
plaintively, adding after a moment in 
which the heart quickened painfully in 
Adrienne’s breast, ‘‘rinse and a wave... . 
What’s the name, please? . . . Miss" 


Murphy? Ten-fifteen, tomorrow; 
rinse and a wave. Thank you, Miss 
Murphy!” $ 


“Maurice’’—she had said it after him. 
And he had laughed at her bewilderment. 
That outrageously cocky, unbelievably im- 
pudent, tender, short 
laugh of his. ; 

“Adrienne Lecouy- 
reur and Maurice 
Saxe! Never hear of 
‘em? Twoofourheay-— 
iest snows of yester-. 
year! I’lllend you the 
story tomorrow. What 
are you doing tomor- 
row evening?” 

What was she doing 
thisevening? Going to 
dinner with Tommy 
O’N eill—plump, 
ruddy, noisy, hateful 
Tommy O’Neill! 
had made him ask her 
so she shouldn’t sit at 
home and think of 
Maurice. 

‘““Mau-reece!’’ 
wailed the blond wo- 
man like a demoniac 
echo. ‘‘Marcel and a 
manicure. ... 
is the name?” 


like curtness, “Like , j 
high polish? Like any 


color?” q 
“Why, it doesn’t 
matter!’ said Adri- 


enne. Shewasn’tlook-— 
ing at her nails. She 
wasn’t thinking of 


a lamp and gone out and sat on a bench in 
the park, like any little bobbed-haired ban- 
dit and her lover. 
It had been spring, then, too. 
A whisper and a warmth in the air, vague — 
earthy scents, stars sweetly blurred in a 
limpid sky; not the sharp glittering stars of 
winter. 
Just a year ago; trees feathering, lilacs 
flowering. J 
Of course there was this to be recognized 
about spring. It came back, and came 
back, and came back—whether it kissed you 
or killed you. If you got in its way, like 
water it flowed over you. And you might 
like it or not but you couldn’t leave it. 
Living, you had to see it come back; ever 
alone in it. — 
““Mau-reece! . . . Mau-reece!”’ insisted 
the blond woman loudly. ; 
“Did I hurt you?” asked Miss Kitty. 
Adrienne steadied her wincing nerves. 
“No, no, not at all.” 
The third time Maurice had taken her t¢ 
see his mother. Hadn’t she known then; 
hadn’t Adrienne felt, with the first thrust 0} 
those plaintive dark eyes, the first sound 01 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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Nineteen Years of Statler Service 


Fits FIRST Statleiebiore! 

opened with a promise to 
travelers of “more for your 
money”—and it started 
new era in American hotel- 
keeping. 

For it was the first hotel to 
build a private bath with every 
room; to run circulating ice 
water to every bathroom; to 
fight the extortion of tips for 
unwanted and unrequested _ 
Service; to proclaim 
the doctrine that 
“the guest is always 


tight”; to build its future 


on an all-the-way policy | 


of better value for your money, 


and full satisfaction guaranteed. 


Succeeding Statler Hotels have 
been built on those same poli- 
cies—which is why the seventh 
Statler is now building, in 


Boston. 


Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building 
A new Hotel Statler is un- 
der construction in the up- 
town district of Boston—to 
be opened late this year, with 
1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 


Adjoining the hotel will be 
the Statler Office Building, 
with 200,000 square feet of 
highly desirable office space, 
ready in September; Rental 
Managers, W. H. Ballard Co., 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


I want to renew to you, here, 
our pledge of better value, of 
more for your money, of “Statler 
service’, under those same 
policies. Our houses are kept 
new and modern; our principles 
of business-building and cus-. 
tomer relations are unchanged; 
we invite you to come to us with 
the understand- 
ing that your 

| complete satis- 
| faction is guar- 


anteed. We've 


Rates are from $3.00 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4.00 in 
New York. For two people these rooms are $4.50 in 
Cleveland and St. Louis, $5 in Detroit, $5.50 in Buffalo 
and $6.00 in New York. 

Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis; from $6.50 in Buffalo, and 
from $7.00 in New York. 

And remember that every room in these houses has 
its own private bath, circulating ice water, and many 
other conveniences that are unusual—such as, for 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


HOTELS 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


been bettering our organization, 
Our service, our understanding 
of what you want, for nineteen 
yeats— growing with every 
year. We make it an operating 
policy, with all our people, 
that the employee who is servy- 
ing you must satisfy you—or 
must refer the transaction to his 
superior immediately. Now, 
more than ever, we can give 
yOu, the sbestavalues to be 


found among hotels of the 


So0av tn 


first class. 


Pp a) The experienced traveler plans his route to 
¢ W bring him to a Statler Hotel for over Sunday. 


instance, the bed-head reading lamp, the full-length 
mirror, the morning paper that is delivered to your 


room before you wake. 


Everything sold at the news stands—cigars, cigarettes, 


tobaccos, newspapers, etc.—is sold at prevailing 


street-store prices. You pay no more here than else- 


where. 


In each hotel is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or 


both—in addition to its other excellent restaurants. 
Club breakfasts—good club breakfasts—are served in 
all the hotels. 


Hotel 


SSOMTOAN Ge 
New ‘York 


The largest hotel in the 
world — with 2200 rooms, 
2200 baths. On 7th Ave., 32d 
to 33d Sts., directly opposite 
the Pennsylvania Station. A 
Statler-operated hotel, with 
all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, 
and with the same policies 
of courteous, intelligent 
and helpful service by all 
employees. 


And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 
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SOLD BY LEADING 
TIRE MERCHANTS 
EV Be RSV Verses 


A GUIDE that Leads ——* v= ke 


Straight to your 
AJAXSDEA LE iRas 


Pontiac—Chief of the Sixes—and 
a product of General Motors, is 
one of a number of motor cars 
for which AJAX Balloon Tires 
are expressly made and furnished 
as original equipment. 


When car manufacturers of reputa- 
tion and prominence choose AJAX 
as original equipment it means 
much to every tire buyer. The 
confidence thus expressed is a safe 
guide to you in selecting your re- 
newal equipment, no matter what 
car you may own. 


It is a guide that should lead you 


straight to your nearest AJAX 
Dealer the next time you purchase 
tires. You will find him a repu- 
table tire merchant, whose word 
you may trust and whose dealings 
you will find to your liking. 


In his stock are AJAX Tires— 
Ultra Flexible Balloons and Reg- 
ular Cords—in all sizes, made for 
all cars. And in each tire you will 
find the same high character of 
workmanship and materials which 
has led to the choice of AJAX 
equipment by many of America’s 
famous car manufacturers. _ 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Executive Offices; New York City 


‘Branches in all Principal Cities 


Factories at Trenton, New Jersey and Racine, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1926, Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., New York 
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a (Continued from Page 130) 

‘that soft slow voice, that she was being ap- 
/praised, and scorned, as an enemy? 

- “T want you-all to know each other. 
‘You'll get along like a breeze!’’ Maurice 
vhad said. That was how men saw things. 
If Adrienne and Maurice’s mother got along 
‘like a breeze, it was a breeze from the pit; 
‘scorching, searing, licking the dew off 
'Adrienne’s soul. 

“TIsn’t she a marvel?’’ Maurice had said 
proudly, after that first inquiet dinner at 
his apartment; when his mother had sat 
across the table from Adrienne and kept a 
faint sweet smile on Adrienne’s flowered 
ehiffon—which was really charming, but 
might so easily be represented as bizarre— 
upon Adrienne’s cloudy dark hair and 
moody eyes—‘‘Isn’t she Italian or some- 
thing, Morrie? She looks excitable.” 

“You're a high-strung little thing, aren’t 
you?”’ 

Maurice had said that to Adrienne after 
dinner in his apartment with his mother, 
and Adrienne knew where he had got it. 

She had thought then, presciently, un- 
happily, “‘She’ll never let me have him.” 
From the first; from that day in the little 
bookshop, when their hands and their eyes 
and their souls had made contact over this 
volume and that which spelled enchant- 
ment to both—from the first, Adrienne had 
wanted him, but she had had to fight to get 
him from his mother. 

A cruel fight, because it ran underground. 
Never any honest word to rip the whole 
thing open and let in the healing sunlight. 

‘‘Mother thinks you’re so pretty,’” Mau- 
rice would say. 

‘Oh, does she?’’? Adrienne would cry 
softly—to herself echoing: ‘‘She does, does 
she!’’ 

“She thinks, though,’”’ Maurice would go 
on, half teasing, ‘‘that you ought to let your 
‘hair grow. It would make you look bigger.” 

Adrienne’s elfin height, the soft shock of 
{hair emphasized it. 

‘“When mother was a girl 

“Oh, Maurice, how can you? Old stuff, 
‘old stuff!” 

“No, really, she had hair down to her 
knees.” 

“My knees don’t need it!” 

“You little devil, I’ve a good mind to tell 
her you said that!” 

“No, no, please don’t. Please don’t!’’ 
‘What couldn’t Maurice’s mother make of 
‘such shameless wise-cracks once she got 
|her fingers on them? ‘“‘I wouldn’t have you 
{tell her for the world. I want her to like 
ime, Maurice.” 

““Mau-reece? At eleven tomor- 
irow morning? . . . Bob and a wave.” 

“T’ll soon be through now,” said Miss 
Kitty. 

‘““Why do you say that? 
‘tired?’ asked Adrienne. 

“Well, you do look a little—you know— 
kind of pale and nervous,”’ said Miss Kitty 


” 


Do I look so 


kindly. 

“T haven’t been well lately,’ murmured 
Adrienne. 

“It’s the spring weather,’ said Miss 
Kitty. 

“Mau-reece? Mau-reece speak- 
ing!” 


Adrienne’s eyes burned; her lips twitched. 

She thought: ‘‘I don’t know how much 
more I can stand of this.” 

She tried not to think of him. She tried 
to watch the women coming in and going 
out; sitting about in chairs, waiting their 
turns at the little tables where nails were 
made rosy and pointed; at the curtained 
alcoves where hair was made shining and 
undulant; at the glass cases where pearls 
were sold, and perfumes and false flowers; 
and youth and beauty, undefaced; for a 
price. 

Why were they waiting so doggedly, 
struggling so frankly to get to it? Beauty 
and youth. 

Some of them were fresh, but some of 
them were withering. 

“Mau-reece? . . . Facial at nine- 
thirty, Friday? Facial and manicure. ... 
What’s the name, please?”’ 

“Mau-reece?”’ 
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That was why! Maurice was why; and 
others like him. The man—the man who 
was to see one. Love, to which one desired 
to offer loveliness in libation, as tribute. 

Maurice loved Adrienne’s hair, in spite 
of his mother’s sly aspersions. He loved 
Adrienne’s hair and her eyes and her slim 
long-fingered hands. 

“‘Here’s something for you,”’ he had said 
one night, holding her two palms open in 
his, then closing them very slowly, clench- 
ing them, crushing them even, his eyes 
smiling down into hers; smiling, but with 
a curious mistiness, an exquisite darkling 
menace, ‘“‘here’s something for you, Ad- 
rienne.”’ He had told her what it was be- 
fore she could ask him. Breathless and 
deep, he had told her, ‘‘ My heart!” 

That was when she first knew she had 
got him away from his mother after all. 

That was the night he had first kissed 
her; in her tiny sitting room, beside a table 
full of books and things, and roses in a 
bowl of amber glass. 

She saw the roses, gold-hearted, in amber 
glass, just before she shut her eyes; and the 
scent of them was in her nostrils until their 
lips met; until scent and sight and sound 
and touch grew oe one sense, fused and 
molten. 

““Mau-reece? .. . 
Tomorrow.” 

“Rabbit jump over your grave?”’ in- 
quired Miss Kitty amiably. She was scrub- 
bing Adrienne’s fingers gently in warm 
soapy water, with a little brush. “I 
thought you shivered.” 

‘Perhaps I did,” said Adrienne. She felt 
it ripple over her again chilly. 

She had got him away from his mother; 
his mother who had noright to the man who 
was Adrienne’s; who had had a right only 
to the little boy whom Adrienne had never 
known, not but what the little boy came 
back in the man—that trick he had of smil- 
ing, shamefaced, when he’d put something 
over unexpectedly —was it because the little 
boy persisted in the man that his mother 
couldn’t and wouldn’t let him go? Or was 
his mother keeping the little boy in him 
alive? Adrienne had got him away from his 
mother. He had told his mother he loved 
Adrienne and was going to marry her. But 
he had told Adrienne his mother would 
have to live with them. 

And Adrienne knew that wouldn’t be 
marriage as marriage could be for Maurice 
and for her. It would be only endless mis- 
understandings and quarrels and wounds 
and reprisals and disintegration. 

It would be loss; it would be death. 

{ ‘“*Mau-reece?’’ 

Adrienne couldn’t share him with his 
mother. His mother couldn’t share him 
with Adrienne. Love, in all those hands, 
would die and rot. Better to let it go, still 
breathing; try to forget. 

““Mau-reece?”’ 

The blond woman’s voice had a sharper 
note. Adrienne lifted her heavy head; even 
Miss Kitty turned a sparrowish black eye, 
poised a buffer in mid-air, listening. 

““Mau-reece? Yes, yes, this: is 
Mau-reece! Who? .. . Yes, she’s here. 
What do you want with her? . . . I can’t 
hear you. Say that again, please.” 

“Somebody calling one of the girls, I 
guess,’ said Miss Kitty. ‘‘ Maybe some- 
thing’s wrong.” She stared, frowning a 
little, at the blond woman, who suddenly, 
still clutching the telephone, looked down 
at her queerly, hard eyes wide, under that 
metallic wave of golden hair. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter?” asked Miss Kitty, careful not to 
let the women waiting all about the room 
overhear and be startled. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, Coralie?” 

“Wait,” hissed the blond woman, 
“‘wait!’’ She spoke into the telephone again, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Where d’you say they’ve 
taken him? . . . Which hospital? .. . 
I got you. Tell her to go there quick as 
she can?” 

“There’s something wrong,” said Miss 
Kitty, and dropped her buffer on the table. 
“Coralie, not so loud!”’ 

The blond woman was hanging up her 
receiver. She leaned down over the little 
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table where Adrienne and Miss Kitty faced 
each other. Under rouge and powder a 
mass of little lines showed about her mouth 
and eyes, but the eyes were frightened and 
compassionate; the too red mouth was 
trembling. 

She said in a husky undertone, “It’s for 
you, kid! Your husband—he was carryin’ 
the pay roll—somebody got him—Recep- 
tion Hospital.’ 

“God!” said Miss Kitty. ‘My Jim?” 

The doll face, as if an unseen thumb were 
modeling it, altered into a mask of terror, 
of physical anguish. Wordless. 

“Beat it!” said the blond woman. ‘They 
said to come.” 

“Yes, go, please!’”’ said Adrienne. 
please fc 

Miss Kitty’s doll-mouth tried to smile at 
the customer; she stood up quietly so as 
not to attract the attention of women wait- 
ing. She said, ‘‘Much obliged, Coralie.” 
In a small polite voice, she said brokenly, 
“God help me!””—and was gone. 

Adrienne dried her fingers on the towel 
Miss Kitty had left. 

She stood at the blond woman’s desk 
and tried twice before she could say, ‘‘I 
hope he’ll be all right.” 

“Married a month,” said the blond 
woman huskily. ‘‘ Crazy about each other— 
poor kids! Ain’t that life for you?” 

The telephone rang. She reached for it, 
muttering, “‘Pay the cashier, please.’’ 

““Mau-reece?”’ 

Adrienne paid the cashier and got away 
blindly. 

There was an empty taxi at the corner. 
She told the driver, ‘““I want to go some- 
where to telephone.”’ 

He looked at her curiously; a red-faced 
Irish boy with his cap on the back of his 
head. However, to the Celt no madness is 
authentic which does not wear a strait- 
jacket. He started his engine and turned 
the wheel. 

“How about the Pennsylvania Station? 
It’s not far.” 

“Anywhere,”’ said Adrienne. 

She huddled in the corner of the taxi, her 
heart shaking her. Buildings and traffic 
went by like shadows. 

She was saying over and over to herself: 
“Maurice, this is Adrienne. I called you 
up to say—I wanted to tell you— Maurice, 
this is Adrienne—this is Adrienne, Mau- 
rice.” 

Wouldn’t that be enough? If it weren’t 
she’d go on. She’d say it all. Pride, self- 
respect—hideous selfish folly! 

Miss Kitty, going to her Jim with a 
prayer on her lips, maybe to find him 
dead—that was love. 

Loving was giving before you took. Not 
holding out for your own greedy measure of 
happiness. 

Not refusing to be hampered and hurt, 
if one had to be hampered and hurt in the 
process of loving. Being ready to be hurt, 
if loving involved that. Being generous of 
yourself. 

“Here you are, lady!” said the Phoebus 
of the taxi. 

Adrienne paid him, and he added with a 
sympathetic grin, “Good luck to you!” 

It startled Adrienne, like a hand on 
her shoulder — friendly. She stammered, 
“Thank you’’—snatching at it for an 
omen. 

The station was cool as a cathedral, 
lofty-arched; magnificent distances of wall 
and roof; little people scurrying about in a 
still immensity of space. A place one might 
pray in, conceivably. 

Adrienne prayed. She prayed “Let me 
speak to him now. Give me another chance, 
that’s all.” 

She said to the detached young person 
who took the call: “Get me Vanderbilt 
7925, please!’’—with an earnestness out of 
all proportion to the request. 

“Third booth to the right,’’ said the 
young person, in time, impersonal as Charon 
directing lost souls at the Stygian ferry. 

The third booth to the right was airless 
and smelly. Obviously the lost soul imme- 
diately preceding Adrienne had had a taste 
for cigarettes. 
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With her mouth dry, her heart stumblin; 
Adrienne waited, having said twice, “ 
wish to speak to Mr. Lanier—Mr. Mauric 
Lanier.’”’ In her mind the words car 
quick and fast: ‘‘ Maurice, I must talk t 
you. I’ve been thinking about last nigh 
I was wrong. I was horribly wrong. I’y 
been so unhappy all day.” 

A bored feminine voice at her ear sai 
coolly: ‘He’s not in.” 

“Do you know when he will be?” 

“No, I don’t. Any message?” 

“T’ll telephone again,” said Adrienne. 

She went out into the cathedral spaces ¢ 
the station and stood looking about he 
dully. Of course if he wasn’t there sh 
couldn’t talk to him. And if she couldn’ 
talk to him, he couldn’t know that she wa 
sorry. And if he didn’t know she wa 
sorry, he would still be ten million mile 
away from her. As well on another star 
he who had been so heavenly close so shor 
a time ago. 

It was while she stood there trying to ge 
hold of herself and go about her business a 
if the bottom were not dropping out of th 
universe that she saw Maurice’s mother— 
near the ticket office—with a small black 
leather bag in one hand, in a dark coat wit! 
a dark hat and the dotted gray veil she al 
ways wore. Obviously about to travel, bu 
equally obviously held at the outset of thos 
travels by some mysterious and awful ob 
stacle. Because she simply stood there ii 
the midst of hurrying crowds and stare 
helplessly, first at the ticket seller, then a 
the floor at her feet. | 

Adrienne watched her from a distance 
A small fragile figure with an air— Maurie 
had it too. Merely a matter of dark eyes 
perhaps, and a silver head, perhaps some 
thing subtler. | 

Resentfulness and bitter dislike; thos 
were Adrienne’s first feelings—almost ;: 
shudder, an involuntary clenching of thi 
teeth, a narrowing of the eyes. Then slow]; 
something awoke in her, something very 
different. 

If Maurice could see his mother—hi; 
spoiled, helpless, adored mother—standin; 
in that crowded desert, perplexed, fright 
ened, not knowing which way to turn, des 
peration written all over her 

With a sense of standing in Maurice’s 
place which thrilled her like the feel of his 
hand, Adrienne crossed over suddenly tc 
Mrs. Lanier, touched her arm, and said 
“‘How do you do? I just happened to see 
you. You look so worried. I wondered ij 
there were anything I could ce 

It sounded cocky; it sounded presuming 
it invited insult and destruction. Because 
Adrienne didn’t know if, even for Maurice, 
she could bear insult from Mrs. Lanier. It 
oughtn’t to be required of her. 

Mrs. Lanier turned with a gasp, and 
Adrienne saw that behind the coquettish 
gray veil with the little black dots she was 
crying, unmistakably. 

She said uncertainly, icily, “Oh, it’s 
you’’—and seemed about to draw away, 
stiffening. But she wasn’t equal to it. She 
was in no condition to repulse anybody, 
Her eyes were full of tears. Maurice’s eyes, 
Maurice’s very look, drowned in woe. 

She said, ‘I’ve forgotten my money. I 
haven’t a thing in my purse. I can’t even 
telephone. I’ve been here over fifteen min- 
utes.”” She gulped and groped for a hand- 
kerchief, pitiably unnerved. 

“Please, take mine,’’ said Adrienne. She 
snatched a bit of fine linen out of her bag, 
thrust it into those fumbling gray-gloved 
fingers. 

Mrs. Lanier murmured, “Thank you,” 
wiped her eyes and blew her nose on it. 
“Such a relief! All but fifty cents. I must 
have left it on my dressing table. ‘i 
I gave the fifty cents to the taxi driver, 
I didn’t know which way to turn.” 

“Are you catching a train?’”’ asked Adri- 
enne. 

“T’ve missed it now,” said Mrs. Lanien 
She blew her nose delicately again. “‘I ha 
barely time.”” Her tears were freshly well- 
ing. “TI was going—to visit—my sister- 
in Virginia.” , 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Mape with cold, kept with cold, liter- 
ally thousands of the best shops are 
finding that ice cream is guarded best 
with the dependable, constant cold 
of electric refrigeration cabinets. In such 
shops you find it fresh, firm, palat- 
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Adrienne slipped her hand through the 

Jack-coated arm and turned Mrs. Lanier 
the direction of the waiting room. 

“Let’s sit down somewhere for a mo- 
‘ment, till we see what you’d better do.” 

“T won’t go back!” 

_ “Perhaps I could run up to the apart- 
ment and get the money for you,”’ Adrienne 
offered hesitantly. 

“Perhaps you could,” said Mrs. Lanier. 
She sniffed. ‘‘I dare say you’d enjoy it.” 

“Please,” said Adrienne imploringly. 
She couldn’t fight that tear-wet old face, 
distorted in a pitiful effort at control. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Mrs. Lanier. “I’ve had 
jt out with Morrie! That’s why I’m going 
away. He said I was selfish and cruel.” 
She sobbed audibly. 

“You mustn’t!’’ cried Adrienne, hor- 
Tified. 

“T e-can’t help it!’”? wept Mrs. Lanier. 

“T’m all worn-out. I’ve been crying all 
day.” 
- “How could Maurice!”’ said Adrienne. 
“Oh, how could he!” Ext 
Mrs. Lanier’s sobs increased. She put a 
hand to her face and said brokenly, ‘“‘I— 
I’m afraid I can’t stop. Take me some- 
where.” 

“T’m going to take you home,” said 
Adrienne grimly; and taking Mrs. Lanier’s 
bag from her unresisting fingers she com- 
mandeered a taxi. 

The ride was a trying one. Mrs. Lanier 
cried all the way, with her hands to her face 
and her frail shoulders shaken. 

“I won’t go back!’ she said repeatedly. 
But when the apartment was reached she 
crossed the threshold like a pigeon homing, 
ran to the couch which stood before the fire- 
place and dropped among its cushions with 
a little moan of relief. 

“Can’t I get you something?” begged 
Adrienne. 

“Aromatic ammonia—cupboard in the 
bathroom,’”’ muttered Mrs. Lanier feebly. 

Adrienne took the hat from the sufferer’s 
head—it was a very good hat as elderly 
millinery goes, and she knew that Maurice 
had paid for it. So she handled it tenderly. 
She took coat and bag and gloves and put 
them away with the hat. 

Then she fetched aromatic ammonia, a 
few drops clouding half a glass of water, and 
administered it gravely. The remedy had 
a Victorian flavor. Adrienne remembered 
that her own mother used to indulge in it 
after too vivid or too lengthy domestic 
dialogues. 

“Ts that better?’’ inquired Adrienne 
anxiously. 

“My home!”’ sobbed Mrs. Lanier, but on 
a quieter note. “I love my home. How 
can I bear to leave it?”’ 

“You shan’t—you’re not going to leave 
it!’’ cried Adrienne. She went down on her 
knees beside that stricken figure, she 
smoothed the white hair where a wave yet 
lingered, youth’s last stand—she had hair 
to her knees when she was a girl, Maurice 
had said. “You're not going to leave it,” 
Adrienne insisted. ‘‘Why should you?” 

**Morrie—I’ve lost him’’—but the tears 
were slackening. 

“You haven’t lost him at all!” 

“Oh, yes, I have—I know—I know when 
I’m not wanted. The way he talked to me 
this morning rg 

“This morning!’’ After he had quarreled 
with Adrienne, then, after he had hurt her 
and left her, he had come home, to quarrel 
just as dreadfully with his mother for 
/drienne’s sake. 

ard wouldn’t have believed he could talk 
to me so.’ 

**~’m so sorry—I’m so sorry, dear Mrs. 
Lanier!” 

But he couldn’t have talked to her so, 
except that it was Adrienne who mattered 
most! 

“After all I’ve given up for him. Since 
he was a little boy, I’ve never left him. He’s 
been my only thought.” 

Poor Maurice, being anyone’s only 
thought—an exhausting process! 

‘r “He knows that. He knows you're de- 
-voted to him.” 
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“‘T could have married again, but I stayed 
with my baby.” 

Even to hear him thus talked about— 
poignant, vicarious intimacy! 

Adrienne asked: ‘‘Maurice was the 
youngest, wasn’t he?” 

““He was ten years younger than his sister 
Josie. He was the prettiest little baby you 
ever saw. . Have I ever”—asked Mrs. 
Lanier, sitting up suddenly and wiping her 
eyes—‘‘have I ever showed you Morrie’s 
baby picture?” 

““N-no,’”’ stammered Adrienne, flushing. 

How Maurice would loathe having her 
see it. The sort of thing they used to per- 
petrate—defenseless infants, lightly clad, 
or not at all, seated in wash basins—hor- 
rible! 

‘Look in the lowest drawer of that desk,” 
directed Mrs. Lanier, pointing with an un- 
steady forefinger. “‘In an envelope marked 
Maurice. The first picture he ever had 
taken.” 

Adrienne found the envelope and brought 
it back to the couch, reluctant but impo- 
tent. No one but his mother ought ever to 
see a thing like that. Maurice would be 
outraged; his pride would be in ribbons. 

““See!’’ said Maurice’s mother; and 
Adrienne, with a faded photograph thrust 
into her fingers, had no choice but to look. 

She sat, looking, in silence. 

“He was the sweetest baby,” sighed Mrs. 
Lanier, worshiping. 

Adrienne answered, almost as hushed, 
‘And you 

It wasn’t Maurice in a basin at all. It 
was Maurice in his mother’s arms; in a 
queer long baby dress, hugged up to his 
mother’s queer tight-fitting basque, with 
his cheek pressed close to hers beneath her 
heavy coronal of hair. But the look in her 
pictured eyes, the passion of happiness, the 
protective droop of her head, the tender 
tension of her hands, holding the baby 
Maurice— Maurice, so chubby and strange. 

“Did he look like his father?’ asked 
Adrienne. 

“No,” said Mrs. Lanier; and she said 
it almost fiercely. ‘“‘He looked like me! 
From the day he was born.” 

“You loved him so, because you didn’t 
love —his father.’”’ Adrienne saw then. 
Old frustration, old torment, old pain, old 
ways to peace, opened out before her dimly. 

Mrs. Lanier was talking eagerly and 
fast,“ then when he was twenty his 
father wanted him to go in the busi- 
ness—iron—in Virginia. I knew Morrie 
wanted to write, and I fought to keep him 
free. They tried to have him study law. 
I fought that off too. I said, he shall do 
what he likes if I have to sell the clothes off 
my back to give him his chance. When they 
laughed at his scribbling I believed in him. 
I’ve got every line he ever wrote in a big 
scrapbook in a box under my bed. I never 
kept my love letters the way I’ve kept that 
box. When he went off to school I sent him 
every cent I could save. When his father 
died and the girls married and he wanted 
me to come to New York and live with 
him, I was so happy I’d have come every 
step of the way barefoot. This place has 
been home to me. My father’s house, my 
husband’s house—they were just houses. 
This has been home.’ She put her cheek 
against the picture of herself and her baby, 
put her head down on Adrienne’s arm. 
“Don’t let him send me away!”’ 

“Oh, darling, hush!” cried Adrienne. 
She hugged Maurice’s mother, with Mau- 
rice’s baby picture in those veined old 
hands, hard against her breast. 

“He will if you want him to.” 

“T’d never want him to’”’—not now; not 
after seeing that picture; that unknowing 
and pitiful revelation. 

‘He loves you the most. I knew you’d 
come some day.”’ 

“Hush! I’d never take him away from 
you. He’s been your life.” 

“T managed to get rid of the others—the 
girls he fancied. You owe me that much. 
Ht’d have been married long ago. Girls 
were always crazy about him.” 

“T know it!’ said Adrienne viciously. 
With half a laugh, half a sob, she snuggled 
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TOUGH TEETH FOR TOUGH TIMBER 


‘A through the timber country, Simonds Saws are stand- 
ard with woodsmen—men who count upon cutting 
tools most. These shrewd appraisers of tool quality know 
that onlyspecially treated steel is used for Simonds products. 
To them, Simonds’ near-century of experience in the 
manufacture of tempered steel cutting edges is assurance 
of highest quality. You, too, will find that it pays to 
specify “Simonds” in buying saws, knives and files. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CoO. 


“The Saw Makers” 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


free book for 
TENT- “SENSE inventore seek: 
9 ing largest de- 
served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Washington, D.C. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. One man place 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 

proposition. Unlimited possibilities: Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jo SIGN OWNERS 


The way an electric sign is MANAGED 
is for all the world to see. Replace ordinary 
switch with 10o-Day TORK CLOCK. 
Turns lights ON & OFF regularly at times 
set. No attendance needed. No waste. $20 
and up. Stocked in’Ioo cities. 

Write for“*SIGN LOGIC.” 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


439 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m interested in your cash plan for more 
money. Tell me about it, but without obligat- 
ing me in any way. 


ievat SAG eo uiet We Paid Her 
More Than $75.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler one summer found that she could earn more money as our 
subscription representative than she could in any other way. So now she 


devotes her whole time to our plan. 
give us all your time. 


Perhaps you cannot, like Miss Gubler, 
But even if you have only a few spare hours a week, 


you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, dignified way as 
do hundreds of busy men and women. You work at your own convenience— 


and you need no business experience. 


For Cash, Mail the Coupon— Now! 


FON 
4 $1.25 in 15 Minutes 
4 Miss Florence Mc- 
Gregor easily made 
$1.25 Curtis profit in 


15 minutes, 


\@ H. A. Goodman is 
Y 75. A lively Curtis 


Ny profit winner. 
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Could You Too 
Use More Money? 


REATER income—up to $1.50 or 

$2.00 an hour for easy, spare-time 
work, $200 or $300 a month for full time— 
more of the little luxuries of life—and for 
women, a degree of financial independence ! 
Do'these possibilities sound good to you? 
They are good. Better still, they’re easily 
within reach. Thousands of men and 
women have tried the Curtis extra-money 
plan and proved that it pays! 


Earn It As You Go 


ANY of our sub- 
scription represent- 
atives are people you 
wouldn’t suppose could 
find a spare moment for 
this work. Responsible 
business men, women 
with homes and children 
to look after—they eas- 
ily pick up extra dollars 
as they go about their 
day’s activities. 
If you think you might 


possibly be interested in 
this pleasant and profit- 
able plan, let us send you 
all the facts. You need 
no business experience to 
succeed. No capital is 
required. We furnish ev- 
erything needed to suc- 
ceed, including a fasci- 
nating series of helpful 
sales-instruction book- 
lets. Your earnings may 
begin at once. 
e 


It costs but a stamp to investi- 
gate—send the coupon today. 
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SELES TNE 


410 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mail me your extra-money offer, I promise nothing but to look it over. 
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her cheek down on the enemy’s white hair. 
“You did save him for me, didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Lanier said shamelessly, “I thought 
until this morning I’d got rid of you too. 
When he told me this morning he wasn’t 
going to be the victim of a mother fixation 
I knew you had him.” 

“Did Maurice say that to you?” asked 
Adrienne incredulously. She sat back on 
her heels and stared up at Mrs. Lanier, 
wide-eyed. 

Mrs. Lanier, her head on one side, smil- 
ing down at the baby picture, said, “Yes, 
he did. What does it mean?” 

“Something—never mind—he must have 
been fearfully upset.” 

“He was. I never saw him so bad. He 
hadn’t slept much. He didn’t touch a bit 
of breakfast except his coffee. If I know 
anything about him, he’s got a headache by 
now that’l] ——” 

“Oh, no!” said Adrienne imploringly. 

“_____ do him good,” said his mother 
royally. “‘He had no business letting the 
Lanier temper run away with him. He had 
no business telling me I was selfish as—you 


know!” 


“Did he say that to you too?” gasped 
Adrienne. 

“Well, if he said it to you I don’t mind 
so much,” observed Mrs. Lanier, surprised 
and faintly pleased. 

She added, releasing herself to frankness 
with enthusiasm, “I haven’t lived here 
twelve years without a scene or two; but 
enough is enough. It was then I made up 
my mind I’d just pack up and go today, 


| without telling him a word; just to punish 


him; go down and visit my sister in Vir- 
ginia for a while; let him find an empty 


| apartment this evening.” 


“Maurice doesn’t even know you were 


| going?’’ 


“Oh, he knows it by now. I sent a note 
to the office just as I started out—too late 
for him to do anything.” 

“But, my dear!’ objected Adrienne. 

“Gracious!’’ said Mrs. Lanier. She 
started up nervously. ‘Maybe you think 
I'd better go after all!” ° 

“Of course not. You mustn’t think of it. 
Only, what will he do when he gets your 
note?” 

“Oh, my heavens!” said Mrs. Lanier, 
“you know, I’d forgotten all about that. 
I was so frightened about leaving the 
money—TI never took a train by myself be- 
fore—then I was so relieved to be back 
here. Adrienne!” She had never done 
that before—never called Adrienne by her 
name—they stood looking into each other’s 
eyes guiltily, excitedly, with a kind of com- 
radeship under fire. ‘You call him up and 
tell him you’re here. Tell him you’re going 
to stay for dinner.” | 

“The only drawback to that being,” said 
Adrienne, crimsoning hotly, “that I told 
him last night I never wanted to see him 
again as long as I lived.” 

“And here you are! So that’s why he 
didn’t sleep! That’s why he was so mean 
to me this morning!”’ 

“Here I am—but, here you are too!” 

“You told my boy that you never wanted 
to see him again?” 

“You were going to leave him, weren’t 
you?” 

For an incongruous moment they giggled 
over it like two schoolgirls behind a desk 
lid. 

“Tl call him up,’ said Mrs. Lanier 
bravely. “‘ You sit down and wait.” 

“No, no, I ought to go at once,” said 
Adrienne urgently. ‘‘He might come home 
and find me here. You ask him to come up 
and see me tonight.” 

With one sweep she disposed of Tommy 
O’Neill, in her mind—“I’m go sorry, 
Tommy. I think I’m coming down with 
flu.”” Something like that. 

“Well!”’ said Mrs. Lanier. 

There was the slight sibilant scratch of a 
latch key in the door. Domesday trumpets 
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might, for those two, have stolen upon the 
air with less effect. | 

““Mau-rice!”’ whispered Adrienne, paling, 

Mrs. Lanier took a shaky step forward, 
saying, “‘Sh-h!’’ unnecessarily. ‘ | 

Maurice came in rather violently—with 
a jerk and a curse because the door stuck. 
He had his hat pulled over his eyes and 
carried his topcoat over his arm. He threw 
the hat and the coat ona chair before he 
saw his mother or Adrienne. . 

Then one word escaped him deeply, 
“Mamma!” 

Poignant exasperation, exquisite relief, 
villification, adoration. The little boy, 
pleading; the man reproaching; all in two 
syllables. 

“Morrie,” said Mrs. Lanier brightly, 
“here’s Adrienne!” 

Above her head Maurice met Adrienne’s 
eyes, and smiled shamefaced. | 

He said, after a long moment, “Gosh, she 
had me scared cold! I thought she was 
gone.” | 

Mrs. Lanier cried possessively and peace- 
fully against his shoulder. | 

She said, ‘I did start to go. I was down’ 
at the Pennsylvania Station without a 
cent—forgot my money. Adrienne just 
happened to see me. She brought me 
home.” 

“What were you doing in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station?” asked Maurice of Adrienne 
abruptly, suspiciously, jealously. : 

“I was trying to telephone you,” said 
Adrienne. 

He patted his mother’s shoulder, saying, 
“There, there,’”’ to her; but all his ardent 
soul was in his eyes demanding Adrienne 
for his own, on his own conditions. 

“You weren’t running away?” 

“T was trying to telephone you.” 

“ About last night?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“All right?” asked Maurice briefly. His 
eyes, unbearably questioning; unbearably, 
savagely tender. He must have suffered— 
to look at her like that! 

“All right,” said Adrienne unsteadily. 

She saw him draw a long, long breath of 
relief before he laughed, pulling a little 
white curl at the back of his mother’s neck. 

“See that, Adrienne? That’s her scold- 
ing curl! Stop erying, old lady, and go 
powder your nose. You look a fright.” 

“T do not!”’ said Mrs. Lanier. She lifted. 
her head and put both hands to her hair. 
Coquetry touched her, looking up at Mau- 
rice, as sunset might flush a little gray 
cloud drifting over the rim of the world 
into darkness. 

She said, “I know! You want Adrienne ~ 
alone.” :@ 

“You're darned right I do!” said 
Maurice. 

He laughed when he said it. But his 
mother went away, after that, to her room, 
with an indulgent little nod, looking back 
over her shoulder jealously; still carrying 
the old photograph of herself and her baby. 
The baby she had fought to keep free from 
everyone but herself. ‘a 

You couldn’t loosen those hands of hers 
any more than you could loosen hands — 
coming up out of the sea, clinging to the - 
side of a boat. * 

If the man you loved had a debt of honor | 
to pay, wouldn’t you sell your soul to help ? 
him and be proud of the chance? ‘3 

“You don’t know what it means—you _ 
two together like this!’”’ said Maurice. ; 

The relief in his eyes, the passion of relief — 
in his voice; Adrienne back in his arms; | 
his mother back in his house. . | 

“You don’t know ” he said again, A 

Adrienne knew, fast enough. As she had ~ 
known all along. Clinging hands and debts 
of honor didn’t alter the situation. They 
only made it inevitable. She couldn’t help 
smiling a little, crookedly. But while she | 
smiled her arms went up about his neck; 
she clung to him, whispering, breathless, 
“Maurice!” c 
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The Mechanical Reasons 
for HOUDAILLE’S Supreme 
Riding Comfort 


The Finest Piece of Machine Work 
on any Motor Car 


This is the cylinder 
filled with glycerine. No 
cheap stampings here— 
drop-forgings machined 
like the crankshaft in 
your engine. The vertical 
wing is rigid—the cross-wing turns when 
the car axle moves up or down, in exact 
ratio to the road unevenness. A child can 
see that this compres- 
sed liquid, escaping 
through control 
valves, gives a power- 
ful yielding cushion. 


Note the fine ma- 
chined parts, made of 
molybdenum steel—they work with perfect 
precision as long as the car runs. 


Down - throw 
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ANY cars come equipped with devices for checking the rebound; cars like 
Lincoln, and Pierce-Arrow, for example, come equipped with double-acting, 
hydraulic control devices. Are you interested in the ultimate in riding comfort? 


With the HOO-DYE Hydraulic Control, the biggest bump is taken as easily as a canoe 
takes a wave, and with utmost gentleness. HOO-DYE Liquid Cushions drown every road 
inequality, not only easing the rebound, but preventing “bottoming” as well. They 
permit you to ride in greater comfort than in a parlor car —in eternal smoothness. | 


Do you realize what all-steel construction through- 
out means for durability, and perpetual unt 
formity of action under all conditions throughout 
the life of the car? HOO-DYE Shock Absorbers 
are the kind you put on and forget. Obviously, 
perfectly machined cylinders and parts cannot 
be produced to sell on a price basis, but if you want 
the supreme riding comfort obtainable only on 
the finest cars in the world—the kind that auto- 
motive engineers use on their own cars — you 


must have HOO-DYE. 


Twenty of the finest foreign cars, and in this 
country, Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Stearns-Knight, 
Cunningham and McFarlan, make them standard 
equipment because, irrespective of the large 
equipment cost to them, they are considered 
necessary to the riding comfort of these superbly 
engineered cars. 


Heretofore a luxury equipment on the more ex- 
pensive cars—there is now an HOO-DYE instal- 
lation for every make of car, for HOO-DYES 


are now made in three sizes—for heavy, medium 


and light weight cars. 


Yet, it is surprising how inexpensive HOO- 
DYES actually are when their long life and the 
thousands of miles of repairless comfort they 
give, are considered. 


Half of all cars fall in the Ford class—for these, 
the HOO-DYE, installed, is comparable in price 
with any device—yet, they make a Ford ride with 
an ease that is almost unbelievable. 


Most all other cars fall in the classes up to 2500 
and 3000 lbs. These cars find the slight additional 
investment a mere item when compared to the 
improvement in performance given, regardless 
of the car’s engineering or otherwise perfect . 
construction. 


Any one of our Service Stations will install a 
set on your car for 30 days’ trial. If you are not 
satisfied with HOO-DYE comfort after this trial, 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


THE HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 197 Winchester Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
Also Manufacturers of 
the famous SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS — “They Keep the Springs Like New” 


This drop-forged arm is made to last 
forever. Together with the drop-forged 
connecting link, it gives precision control 
to the car. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP. 
197 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I would like to know more about Hoo-Dye riding comfort. Please 
send me your booklet ‘‘Over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere.” 


This drop-forged connecting link 
with ball-joints on each end, trans 
mits both movements of the axle— 
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leather must be worn out. 
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The Pat 


of Legs 


You need their help in selling, but don’t expect 
them to do all the work. Some of it can be done 


better with printing ~. 


N nearly every form of selling the time 
comes when legs must walk and shoe 
Somebody must 


go to see someone else. 


When this time comes, nothing takes the 


place of legs and shoe leather; but legs and 
shoe leather are expensive if used to take the 


place of printing. 

Men to whom you wish to sell, often say, 
“Send your man to see me; I want to know 
more about your goods.” 

They seldom say, “Send your man over; 
I want to know something about your goods.” 

Until your prospective customers already 
know something about you and your 
goods, they have no desire to see 
your salesmen. 

Better, faster, and cheaper than 


and the other forms of direct 


CN, = PONS DUNG 


advertising that your printer can prepare. 

A real salesman doesn’t like to “go out 
and ring doorbells,” but the postman doesn’t 
mind it at all. 

People are glad to get what the postman 
brings. They sometimes stand and wait for 
him. And when he brings something beauti- 
fully printed by a good printer describing 
something they néed and want, they are glad 
to receive it and anxious to read it. 

Let your good salesmen save their steps 
to take them where they are likely to make 
sales. 

Let your printer use his presses to increase 


WARRENS > 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


141 


the number of places where your firm and 
your goods are known—where people will 
know something and will be ready to hear 
more. 

Better Printing and Better Paper con- 
stantly and steadily used will make your 
salesmen’s steps more profitable to themselves 
and to you—and will make more customers 
turn their steps toward your door. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 


Some interesting information on the use of 
printed pieces in advertising and on codper- 
ation with good printers is contained in a 
series of books being issued by S. D. Warren 
Company. Ask a paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers to put 
you on his mailing list, or write direct to us, 
suggesting if possible the special problems 
of direct eee | on which you need 

S. D. Warren Company, 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


| better paper, 
better printing 
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( ools the face 


AFTER 
SHAVING— 


comfortable 
through a 


INC matter how smooth your 


after-shaving care these s 


hot day! 


shave, the face needs special 
ummer days. Powder? No— 


it absorbs the natural moisture of the skin—moisture that 


the skin needs. Greases? Not 


this weather. 


Aqua Velva will give your face precisely the care it needs 
for greatest comfort in hot weather. Aqua Velva is a cooling 
liquid. Dash on a few drops and your face will feel as your 


body does after a cold shower. 
comfortable and refreshed all d 


Aqua Velva does these five re- 

freshing things to your face. 

First: It gives your face an in- 
vigorating, lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps to 
heal each tiny cut and scrape. 

Third: \t has a fine, fresh, manly 
fragrance. 

Fourth: It helps the skin in its 
fight against sun and wind and 
exposure. 

Fifth:\t conserves 

the needed nat- 

ural moisture in 
the skin. (Powder 
absorbs this nec- 
essary moisture— 
leaves the skin 
dry.) Aqua Velva 
conditions your 
face and keeps it 
just as comfortable 
all day long as 


Nes pe 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 47 C, Glastonbury, Conn. 


CLIP AND 
MAIL COUPON 


Canad 


And the feeling /asts—cool, 
ay long. 


Williams Shaving Cream eaves it. 

Aqua Velva is a clear, sparkling 
liquid—not gummy or greasy. 
Nothing to wipe off. Try it after 
your next ten shaves FREE. We 
are so sure that you will become a 
steady user that we’ll send you a 
generous test bottle FREE. All 
you have to do is to mail us the 
coupon below—or use a postcard. 


The large 5-ounce 
bottle of Aqua 
Velva costs 50c (60¢c 
in Canada). By 
mail, postpaid on 
receipt of price if 
your dealer is out 
of it. Aqua Velva 
costs almost noth- 
ing a day. Only a 
few drops needed. 


Made by the makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


ian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 
Send me free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


think, an interesting story. The owner of 
the island brought from the adjacent main- 
land three wild-turkey eggs, and these 
were hatched under a hen and raised by 
her. Fortunately there were one gobbler 
and two hens. From such a start have 
come the splendid flocks now on the island. 


| In this connection I do not see why it would 


not be possible to repopulate with wild 


_ turkeys many of those areas which in co- 


lonial days had an abundance of these mag- 
nificent birds. They have been brought 
back to Pennsylvania; in some regions in 
almost incredible numbers—I lay on my 
ground behind an old chestnut log last 


| autumn in the mountains of Franklin 


County and carefully counted a flock of 
forty-three of these great birds. The Adi- 


| rondacks should have as many turkeys as 
| deer, and intelligent stocking would bring 
| them back. It is not, of course, necessary 
| to start with purely wild stock. A wild 


gobbler turned loose with six bronze hens 
will soon populate a wild tract with Amer- 
ica’s supreme game bird. Not long ago I 
was talking with an old mountaineer who 
complained that every spring his turkey 
hens wandered off into the hills where the 
wild gobblers were;- and it is a common 


| experience of turkey hunters to kill birds 


that have markings that unmistakably 
indicate their relationship to the tame 
variety. 

I have spoken of Bull’s Island as an 
extraordinary sanctuary for wild life; yet, 
for all its languorous beauty and exotic 
charm, it is not a good place for human 
habitation, except perhaps for a few winter 
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months. In the old days it was pirate 
haunted, and now it has all the drawbacks | 
of a tropical isle. In the sense that it isnot | 
a place where men would gladly live it is | 
waste land, yet a veritable paradise for 
wild life it has become. Practically the 
same thing holds true for many of th 
great sanctuaries set aside on the G 
Coast, the principle of the whole thing a | 
parently being this: Whatever is rejec ed 
by man is, or may become, acceptable to 
wild things. 

The earth was anciently theirs; they 


times think they are more gallant. Cer 


every one of their senses. Yet their fate is 
in our hands. 

The idea of always associating the fo 
ward march of man with the destruction of 
all lesser forms of life appears to be givin os 
way now to the saner and kindlier idea of 
preservation. Absurdly simple is the re 
quirement for having beautiful wild life on 
your place: Don’t kill it and don’t clean 
away with Dutch immaculacy every ves-_ 
tige of that wild home that Nature pro-— 
vides. These wild things live humbly, 
drawing sustenance from Nature’s own 
ample bosom. We must not rob them of 
their homes. . 

Let us have no more waste lands, but 
turn these, great and small, into sanctuaries" 
for our wild things of woods and waters, 
fields and sky. 
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Beats fastest train time by 
6 hours and 25 minutes. 


Test it yourself 


Take ordinary oil out of your motor at 
500 miles. Save alittle in a bottle. Fill 
your crankcase with Pennzoil and use it 
a full 1000 miles. Then drain, rub adrop 
or two of each of the used oils between 
your thumb and forefinger. You can 
see the difference and feel it. And what 
a difference it means to your motor! 
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STUDEBAKER 
~-lubricated with 


PENNZOIL~* 


Smashes Coast to 


Coast Record ~ ~ 


“3471 miles in 86 hours,20 
minutes of merciless driv- 


~ 


ing without a change of oil. 


STUDEBAKER Big Six “Sheriff,” piloted by 

Ab Jenkins and Ray Peck, amateur drivers, 

was checked out of New York at 2:07 A. M. Eastern 
Daylight Time, June 14th by Western Union officials. 


In the face of an almost constant rainstorm —a veri- 
table cloudburst that inundated bridges and reduced 
the dirt roads of the West to quagmires—the car 
battled through and was checked in at San Francisco 
at 12:27 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, June 17th. The 
former transcontinental record was smashed by 
16 hours and 25 minutes, and the best train time 
by 6 hours and 25 minutes. 


This brilliant performance was a terrific test of en- 
durance for car, men, and oil. The oil was not 


changed throughout the entire run of 3471 miles. 
The seal placed on the crankcase was not broken. 
Only 11 quarts of oil were used, an average of 
1262 miles per gallon. 


The low oil consumption, in spite of ceaseless high 
speeds on open roads and hard pulling through deep 
mud, was made possible by Pennzoil’s almost limit- 
less ability to endure the hardest motor punishment. 


If you seek the best possible motor lubrication, 
drain your crankcase and refill with Pennzoil. Your 
smoother-running motor, lessened oil consumption and 
the excellent body of the oil when you drain it after 
a thousand miles or more will cause you to insist 
upon Pennzoil, and Pennzoil only, for your motor. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY : Oil City + Buffalo - Los Angeles + San Francisco + Refinery: OIL CITY, PA. 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 


© The Pennzoil Co., 1926 - 
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—and we finally | 


decided to buy this 
home because tt has 
Riddle, fitments= 


OF COUISE that wasn’t the only reason 
—we liked it in many other respects 
—but the fact that it showed up so 
beautifully at night with the Riddle 
Fitments lighted, was really the de- 
ciding factor. We thought, too, that 
if the builder used lighting fitments 
that are known to be the standard, 
he probably had used just the same 
care in selecting the other materials 
for the home, and so we felt we 
were pretty safe in buying this 
particular house.” 


A 7. vf nb 


Many realtors are now standardizing on Riddle Fitments 
in equipping homes built for sale. In such an important 
matter as buying a home—the largest financial transaction 
that the average family ever undertakes—it is well to look 
carefully into all the details. The use of nationally known 
structural materials and equipment is evidence that the 
home has not been skimped for the sake of saving a few 
dollars in the cost of construction. If the plumbing, heating 
system and other visible equipment bear well-known names, 
it is an indication that the concealed structural materials 
are of equally reliable character. 
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Riddle Fitments have been selected for equipping 
360 homes to be built and exhibited from July to 
December in a large number of leading cities under 
the auspices of The Home Owners’ Service Institute. 
These homes will be constructed and equipped 
throughout with nationally known products, and 
will provide an interesting and profitable demon- 
stration of the best tendencies of the day in 
moderate-priced homes. 


The use of Riddle Fitments is an excellent gauge of the 
building standards followed throughout. So it is well to 
take particular note of the lighting equipment. If you find 
that Riddle is used, you will have every cause for satisfac 
tion, for these nationally known fitments have come to be 
widely regarded as the standard of residential lighting. 


P. S.—If you already own your home, you can easily re- 
place your present lighting fixtures with Riddle Fitments, 
at moderate cost, and without trouble or danger of dis- 
turbing the room decorations or furnishings. Why not see 
a Riddle Dealer about it? The name of a nearby Author- 
ized Dealer, and folder illustrating new Riddle styles, will be 
sent on request to The Edward N. Riddle Co., Toledo, O. 


Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING FITMENTS 
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smooth, flat, /:\ \even-surfaced Sheetrock walls 


Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co, 


A further development is here announced for wall and ceiling construc- developed. Be sure, then, that you get Sheetrock. 
tion with Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. The product of years of Sheetrock is made only by the United States 
experience and progressive improvement, it is of first importance to all Gypsum Company. Every board is branded 
who want to use wallboard in new building, remodeling or repairs. with the USG Sheetrock label. 

The perfecting of the Sheetrock reinforced joint system assures you flat, Fireproof. Non-warping. Economical. 
smooth, unbroken wall and ceiling surfaces wherever you use Sheetrock. - Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
Two simple materials, cement and open mesh fabric reinforcing, supplied by has Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 
your Sheetrock dealer, are quickly and easily applied by your decorator. Joints Ask him about this system. 

disappear entirely. There is no need for paneling. You have a perfect base for Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effec- 
any decoration—wallpaper, paint, or the beautiful decorative medium that pro- tive barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Labo- 


ratories, Inc. 


; : UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Sheetrock is the only wallboard to use this reinforced joint system —USG General Offices: 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SHEETROCK 


TheFIREPROOF WALLBOARD ce 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize Contest j S UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


have been compiled in an attractive book. Send $1.00 Dept. 30, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
and this coupon to Fireproofing Dept. W, U.S. Gyp- 


sum Co., 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. Pp R O D (a) Cc 4 is S Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


vides both tone and texture—Textone. 
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popular with men as with women 


Men as well as women appreciate Old Dutch for its efficiency and the assurance of healthful clean- 
liness. It does the light or heavy cleaning thoroughly and easily. 


Garage—boats, etc., Old Dutch does all the heavy work and removes grease and grime in a hurry. 
Ideal for removing obstinate dirt and stains from the hands. Doesn't harm the skin. 


Painted walls, painted furniture, etc., a delicate job—sprinkle a little Old Dutch on a damp © 


cloth and wipe the surface gently—no scrubbing necessary. You'll be amazed how quickly it re- 
moves all dirt and how bright it leaves the surface. 


Camping—nothing is so handy as a package of Old Dutch. Cleaning cooking utensils is no longer 
a problem. Old Dutch does it perfectly. 


Golf Clubs—keeps the irons looking like new, and there’s nothing else like it for cleaning golf balls. 


Old Dutch is free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the 


microscope shows that its particles are flaky and flat shaped. They act like thousands of tiny erasers, 
removing all uncleanliness without scratching. 


Goes farther—lasts longer 


© 1926, The C. P. Co, 
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